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PREFACE 


The Canada Year Book, the official annual compendium of information on 
the economic and social development of the nation, presents extensive statistical 
material and analytical commentary designed to describe and co-ordinate essential 
elements in the progress of Canada. 


The six-months postponement of the publication of the current edition, resulting 
in the issue of the Canada Year Book 1952-53 early in 1953, has occasioned con- 
siderable revision of the organization of the volume and of its chapter material and 
permitted the incorporation of certain basic statistics from the 1951 Census. The 
former chapter on ‘History and Chronology” has been deleted and the section on 
“Chronology” transposed to the concluding chapter, while the various subjects 
formerly dealt with under “Miscellaneous Administration” have been incorporated 
elsewhere in the volume. For example, ‘Public Lands’ appears in Chapter I and 
“The Indians and Eskimos” in Chapter ITI on ‘‘Population’’, while ““The Department 
of the Secretary of State’ and “The Civil Service of Canada” are dealt with in 
Chapter II on “Constitution and Government’. This latter chapter has also 
been augmented by a new feature providing a succinct analysis of the administrative 
functions of the various Departments of the Federal Government. The chapter, 
“National Accounts and Related Economic Statistics’, has been transposed to the 
latter part of the volume to consolidate in summary fashion the economic develop- 
ments depicted in the earlier portion; the ‘Survey of Production” remains well 
up in the volume as an introduction to the various chapters portraying Canada’s 
primary and secondary industries. The survey of ‘Veterans Health and Welfare 
Services” appears as Part IV of Chapter VI, ‘‘Public Health, Welfare and Social 
Security’. Special articles published in former editions of the Canada Year Book 
are listed in the concluding chapter along with ‘Sources of Official Information’, 
a “Register of Official Appointments’’, classified ‘‘Federal Legislation, 1951-52” 
and “Canadian Chronology, 1867-1952”. 


Basic demographic statistics, compiled from the Ninth Census (1951)—Canada’s 
comprehensive decennial stock-taking, appear in the chapter on “Population”, 
while more detailed analyses of the Census, bearing on population, agriculture 
and industry, will be developed in the 1954 edition of the Year Book. 


Other special features of the current edition include the following articles: 
“Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks” (pp. 34-36); ‘‘Canada’s External Rela- 
tions” (pp. 101-124), surveying the nation’s growth in international status and its 
international activities during the years 1950-52; ‘“The Development of Public 
Health, Welfare and Social Security in Canada” (pp. 224-229); ‘Report of the 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences” 
(pp. 342-845); “The National Research Council” (pp. 359-365); “The Pulp and 
Paper Industry in Canada” (pp. 467-475); ‘‘Post-War Expansion in Canada’s 
Mineral Industry” (pp. 476-495); “Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation” (pp. 
524-527) ; “The International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation 
Therein” (pp. 820-827); the “Grain Trade—Marketing Problems and Policies, 
1949-1952” (pp. 865-869); and “‘Review of Foreign Trade” (pp. 922-929). 


The regular chapter material has been revised considerably and brought up to 
date, and new statistical data covering two additional years have generally been 
included. In some cases, new features have been added as, for example, a list of 


ill 
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Canada’s Foreign Trade Service representatives abroad (pp. 987-990), a discussion 
of the new measure of retail prices entitled ““The Consumer Price Index” (pp. 1010- 
1014) and estimated book value of investments in all petroleum companies 
(pp. 1088-1089). The statistical detail of Federal Government expenditure, Mar. 31, 
1949-1952 (pp. 1033-1034) has been recast; and summaries of current Federal 
legislation are complete to December 1952. The Appendices at the close of the 
volume recount legislation pertaining to the Redistribution of Federal Parliamentary 
Constituencies, 1952, and list the personnel of five Provincial Governments elected 
to power since mid-summer 1952. The Introduction to the volume serves to 
highlight the major economic developments of 1951 and 1952. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 


The present volume has been produced in the Information Services Division 
of the Bureau under the Editorship of C. C. Lingard, M.A., Ph.D., assisted by the 


Year Book Staff. Charts and graphs have been prepared under the direction of 


J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Editor welcomes 
information bearing on any errors or omissions that may have escaped notice and 
suggestions respecting methods of treatment. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, Jan. 29, 1953. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 


2,000 Ib. is meant. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel 
Grains— 
Byie age ee, ie Te oe she 60 
CUGEE SG 2590) pt 4 a A en eu <nee 34 
EG Se tte Det eo Ge 48 
Pee es bees oes 56 
PericagHeate, os tees. oe Le 48 
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Wheat Flour— 


1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- 
mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Pounds 
Fruits (standard conversions)— 
Apples,per Darrel... 2 >... <8. 13D 
Apples: por DOXssmke ke.) Sake. 43 
Péars, per. bushel... 0a. ..cam nein. 50 
Pls) ta ee ee! ee Be 50 
ae (HerVviog Sens ete se ere 50 
Pesches 05 aie: ae eee 50 
GTADORS fa Bebe seca 50 
Pears per. box csseecee © nea 42 
Strawberries, per quart......... 1-25 
Raspberries See ae POC Ye ny ee 1-25 
Loganberries x et aban ae Oo nS) 1-25 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 
The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 


in one unit to the other. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 
1 United States pint =16 fluid ounces. 
1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 


1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 


1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 


1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 


1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
proof gallon. 

1 Short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Barrel crude petroleum = 35 Imperial 
gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial 


Governments ends on March 31. 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Economic Developments in Canada during 1951 and 1952* 


The post-war period up to 1950 was one of sustained activity and continuous 
erowth in the Canadian economy, although toward the end of this period the 
over-all pressure on productive resources had slackened perceptibly as reflected in 
general price levels that remained fairly stable. 


The even tempo of activity was abruptly interrupted by a chain of international 
events commencing with the invasion of South Korea in June 1950. The decision 
of the United Nations to resist this invasion and the policy of the NATO countries 
to improve their state of military preparedness led to large new demands being 
placed on the Canadian economy. Adjustment to this new stimulus was the principal 
influence underlying economic developments in the years 1951 and 1952. 


The new demands which emerged were both extensive and varied. There 
was, first, the greatly expanded direct defence program which, at its height in the 
ensuing three year period, was expected to absorb close to 10 p.c. of the national 
product. Increased activity in other Western Nations brought substantially larger 
requirements for many of Canada’s major exports. The changed situation gave 
new urgency to capital expansion and to the development of natural resources 


and gave rise, at least temporarily, to an upsurge of consumer purchasing and 


business inventory accumulation. In other words, the turn of international 
events had a pronounced stimulating effect throughout the Canadian economy 
and a major result was the acceleration in the rate of growth in the cconomy, 
reflected in the levels of capital investment and resource development, immigration 
and national output. 


The sharpest up-turn in output occurred in the period immediately following 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Within the 12 month period ending in the 
first quarter of 1951 industrial output increased by 14 p.c. This enhanced level of 
production was sustained in the ensuing two years. Total physical national output 
increased by about 5 p.c. in each successive year between 1949 and 1952, compared 
with an average annual increase of less than one-half this amount for the period 
1946-49. It should be noted that in 1951 and again in 1952 the rise in output was, 


- in part, the result of unusually good crops. In 1952, Canada’s wheat crop reached 


688,000,000 bushels or 121,000,000 bushels more than the previous record: in 1928. 


‘Increased availability of manpower helped to make possible the growth in 
national output in recent years. In the two years, 1951 and 1952, a total of 360,000 
persons migrated to Canada. This was more than double the average annual rate 
of inflow from 1946 to 1950. Augmented by a higher net inflow of persons from 
abroad the Canadian civilian labour force increased by about 73,000 between 1950 
and 1951 and by approximately the same number in 1952. Within the civilian 
sector of the labour force there has been a continuing transfer out of agriculture 
that accounts in part for the increase in the civilian non-agricultural Jabour force 
from 4,116,000 in 1950 to 4,257,000 in 1951, and to 4,403,000 in 1952. With unem- 
ployment remaining at low levels, numbers employed have roughly paralleled the 
changes in the labour force. Numbers on strength in the Armed Services have 
also been increasing. 


* Prepared by the Director of the Economic Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Continuing expansion in capital facilities contributed to the growth in national 
output. In the last two years, outlays for capital goods accounted for about 22 pec: 
of national expenditure. While part of this expenditure was needed to offset the 
depreciation in the existing stock of capital, a major portion represents a net 
expansion of productive facilities. 


Further examination of the forces operating in the Canadian economy 
during the past two years is prefaced by a brief review of market. trends during 
the period. 


Market Trends in 1951-52.—The acute demand pressures which developed 
in the latter half of 1950 had reached a peak early in 1951 that can be attributed 
only to a very limited degree to rearmament and to directly related needs. At 
this time, programs for expanded defence establishments were still in the preparatory 
stage and therefore exerted little direct impact on western economies. The boom 
conditions which developed in this period appear to have reflected the public 
reactions to new fears of war and to projected rearmament. Consumers and 


businessmen alike, pre-occupied with sharply rising prices and anticipating © 


shortages, stocked up goods well in excess of current needs. By the first quarter 
of 1951, retail sales in Canada had reached a level 20 p.c. in value and 10 p.c. in 
unit volume above the same period a year earlier. Moreover, from mid-1950 to 
mid-1951 the value of business inventories increased by about $1,750,000,000 
or close to 30 p.c. Part of this increase was simply a reflection of higher prices but 
there was also a substantial rise in the physical volume of goods held. For the 
year ended mid-1951, higher purchases by consumers and business stock-piling 
absorbed the major portion of the increase in the supply of goods and services 
available in the Canadian market, including that originating from higher domestic 
output and from a larger volume of imports. 


During this period, speculative forces were sustained by a continuing deteriora- 
tion in the international picture. A second wave of precautionary buying had 
developed late in 1950 following the setback suffered by United Nations Forces 
in Korea when China entered the conflict. Moreover, as the situation darkened 
rearmament goals kept rising. It was early in 1951 before the general magnitude 
of United States rearmament objectives for the next few years became known. 
In Canada, the defence program of $1,000,000,000 annually, contemplated in the 
autumn of 1950 was raised to $1,700,000,000 some months later. 


A reaction to these inflated market demands commenced in the second quarter 
of 1951. While the change in the market atmosphere was international in character, 
anti-inflationary measures enacted by the Federal Government contributed to the 
easing of demand pressures. Some materials and goods remained in tight supply, 
particularly those needed directly in defence and supporting activity. Never- 
theless, it was now becoming apparent that North American defence objectives 
could be attained without the degree of dislocation in the civilian economy at 
first envisaged. As a result, public concern over shortages began to disappear 
and precautionary buying quickly subsided. In so far as many persons had stocked 
up in anticipation of future needs, particularly in the case of durables and to some 
extent clothing, there followed a period of slack demand in various consumer- 
goods lines and in some industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec. By the last 
quarter of 1951, over-all retail sales in volume terms were running below those of the 
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previous year. In the case of business inventories, when shortages did not materi- 
alize, many firms were caught with excess stocks, a condition which was accentuated 
by the falling off in consumer demand and, in many lines, building up of stocks 
gave way quickly to liquidation. 


There was, however, no general decline in activity. A growing volume of 


requirements for defence, for investment and for exports were important supporting 


factors in the economy. At the beginning of 1952, over-all production and employ- 
ment levels were about the same as of the previous year. Nevertheless, the changing 


_ pattern of demand was bringing about a shift in emphasis away from the consumer 
and toward an improvement in Canada’s industrial and defence potential. 


The approximately even balance of market forces prevailing at this time 
continued well into 1952. However, by the middle of the year a considerable 
strengthening in consumer demand had taken place. The removal, early in 1952, 
of the special excise taxes on durables and the suspension of consumer credit regu- 
lations gave a spurt to hard goods purchasing. In addition, average personal 
income, in real terms, was rising significantly. Prices having roughly stabilized, 
consumers appeared to be showing less resistance to prevailing prices and many 
buyers, who in the post-Korean buying boom had bought ahead of their current 
needs, seemed to be returning gradually to the market for replacement needs. This 


pick-up in consumer demand continued throughout the second half of 1952 but 
“was not such as to cause a resurgence of inflationary pressure. However, it did help 


to eliminate some of the soft spots that had previously existed and it also con- 
tributed toward some firming in over-all activity. Thus, in the second half of. 1952, 
national production and employment levels experienced significant gains. Un- 
employment, throughout most of 1952 had run above the 1951 level. 


Price trends throughout the two-year period reflected, in general, the changing 
pressures in the market but there were wide variations in the movements of prices 
of particular commodity groups. The inflationary influences of the post-Korean 
boom period had their greatest effect on internationally traded commodities. ‘The 
most pronounced increases occurred in the non-dollar commodities such as rubber, 
tin, wool and various tropical foods, some of which more than doubled in price over 
the course of a six to 12 month period. The increases seemed attributable more 
to influences emanating from the acute international uncertainties of the time and 
the fear of all-out war than to the more modest needs likely to arise in a period of 


-rearmament. Consequently, once the international situation began to stabilize 


and speculative forces began to subside, prices of these same commodities fell 
sharply. In some instances prices receded to, or below, levels prevailing in June 
1950 and, subsequently, have fluctuated within a range well below the previous 
high points. On the other hand, prices of commodities important to Canada’s 


export trade such as grain, wood-products, base metals and other minerals, while 
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initially experiencing less spectacular though substantial gains, have subsequently 
shown less tendency to decline. | 


The divergence in price movements between prices of commodities important 
in foreign trade resulted in considerable fluctuation in Canada’s terms of trade. 
For thé year ended June 1951, import prices rose by 19 p.c. compared with a 13 p.c. 
rise for exports. For the subsequent 15 month period, the import index declined 
by 18 p.c., whereas export prices declined by only 4 p.c. Consequently, for the 
entire period from mid-1950 to the end of 1952 the change in the terms of trade 
has been significantly in Canada’s favour. 
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General price levels in the domestic market during this period were strongly 
influenced by prices of international commodities but, in addition, have reflected 
influences originating internally. Wholesale prices showed particular sensitivity 
to the demand pressures of the early post-Korean period and, in the 9 months ending 
in March 1951, rose by 14 p.c. However, in the second quarter of 1951 the wholesale 
index levelled off and, after mid-1951, maintained a fairly continuous decline from 
a peak of 244 in July of 1951 to 221 in October 1952. On the other hand, the cost- 
of-living index continued upward until near the end of 1951 when it reached a 
position 14 p.c. above July 1950. During 1952, the consumer price level declined 
slightly, the index showing a 2 p.c. reduction between the beginning and end of 
that year. 


As previously indicated, market conditions were fairly firm during 1952 and 
many industrial sectors experienced firm to rising price trends. Influences largely 
responsible for the declining trend in over-all prices included the pronounced reduc- 
tion in import prices, the softening in markets for a number of Canada’s agricultural 
products and the appreciation in the foreign-exchange value of the Canadian dollar. 


Government Measures in the Defence Economy.—The demand upsurge 
which followed the War in Korea gave rise to two major problems on the economic 
front. The first was the necessary assurance of sufficient resources to carry out 
Canada’s new defence objectives. The second was the containing of inflationary 
pressures and the maintenance of the maximum degree of stability consistent with 
the achievement of these objectives. 


Measures to Assist Directly the Defence Program.—Even as Canada’s rearm- 
ament objectives were taking shape it became apparent that, at least temporarily, 
strong competing demands would exist for many of the materjals and resources 


needed for defence production. Thus, for the defence program to proceed without — 


hindrance some form of prior claim on scarce resources became necessary. Legis- 
lation was enacted under which it was possible to ensure that the essential require- 
ments of defence and defence-supporting activities would be met. 


Direct controls brought into effect measures regulating the distribution of 
materials essential for defence. They were few in number and were applied mainly at 
the primary level. In only a few instances were restrictions placed on the final 
use of materials, the one notable case being the use of steel for less essential forms 
of construction (places of amusement, stores, hotels, banks, restaurants, etc.) 
which were subject to regulation from the autumn of 1950 to the end of 1952. 


Materials designated as ‘essential’ and thereby subject to specific control 
included certain forms of iron and steel, certain forms of non-ferrous metals and 
non-metallic minerals, wood-pulp and newsprint, and certain chemicals and chemical 
compounds. With the easing of supply positions, a number of these materials were 
removed from the ‘designated’ list during 1952. 


In the case of steel supplies the policy has been to effect the diversion of neces- _ 


sary supplies to defence purposes at the mill, warehousing or fabricating levels. 
Wood-pulp and newsprint were, for a time, subject to control primarily to facilitate 
the diversion of relatively small quantities to fill urgent European needs. In the case 
of all other ‘essential’ materials, control has been exercised through an ‘order 
approval system” involving the screening of orders placed by manufacturers with 
the primary processor. | 
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In addition to procedures affecting the foregoing designated materials, provision 
was also made for the exercise of control as necessary over all items required in the 
defence effort. However, to a very large extent the desired objectives have been 
achieved through informal arrangement with a minimum resort to formal control 
orders. 


Measures designed to facilitate the placement of necessary plants and other 


defence facilities included provision for capital assistance, special capital cost 


allowances or accelerated depreciation. 


_ With respect to commodities imported from the United States, in accordance 
with the “Statement of Economie Principles”, Canada has participated fully in 
both the United States Controlled Materials Plan and the United States priority 
regulations. Similarly, United States defence requirements in Canada have been 
dealt with in the same manner as Canada’s own defence requirements. 


_. In addition to regulations affecting the internal distribution of specific com- 
modities it was found necessary to apply certain controls in the foreign trade field. 


Export controls were used in the case of a few commodities to protect essential 


domestic supplies and also as a means of controlling the destination of strategically 
important materials. In the case of imports, certain iron and steel items were 
placed under control to assist in their allocation under the priorities system and 
sulphur was placed under regulation to facilitate conformity with the International 
Materials Conference Allocation Scheme. 


Measures to Restrain Inflationary Forces.—In the earlier boom phase following 
the outbreak of the Korean War, one objective of Government policy was the 
scaling down of excessive demands to a level commensurate with the productive 
resources available in the country. 


The core of this anti-inflationary approach was the Federal Government’s 
strict pay-as-you-go policy for the financing of the defence program. The aim was 
to insure that each dollar expended on defence would be counter-balanced by the 
withdrawal of a corresponding amount of purchasing power from private funds 
that would otherwise have been available for other forms of spending. In this way 
civilian demand was replaced by defence demand and production for civilian use by 
production for defence. The Federal Budgets of September 1950 and April 1951 
made provision for additional revenue principally through increases in indi- 
vidual and corporation income-tax rates and also through the levy of special com- 
modity taxes on cars, various household durable goods, soft drinks and tobacco 
products. These special levies were removed subsequently in the Budget of April 
1952. In the circumstances of excessive demand which prevailed at the height of 
the post-Korean boom, further supplementary measures were adopted to help 
bring about a more even balance between demand and supply. 3 


- To assist the necessary transfer of resources to defence and to curb consumer 
demands, regulation of instalment buying and consumer credit was introduced in 
October 1950 and these regulations were tightened on subsequent occasions. ‘To 
ease the pressure of demand for investment goods, a new fiscal measure was 
introduced in the Budget of April 1951. This measure provided that no deprecia- 
tion could be charged for a period of four years on capital assets acquired after 
Apr. ‘10, 1951, excepting projects considered by the Government as essential to 
present national needs. Also, as a means to discourage demands for new construc- 
tion, credit provisions under the National Housing Act were tightened in February 
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1951, one of the principal changes being to increase the size of down payments 
required on loans financed under the Act. In January 1951, reduction was made 
in the period of credit allowed on loans under the Farm Improvements Loans Act. 
Of more general application as an anti-inflationary measure was the undertaking 
by the Chartered Banks, in February 1951, to implement proposals of the Bank 
of Canada designed to prevent further increase in the over-all volume of bank 
credit. This served to counteract demand pressures at what was probably their 
focal point by curtailing credit for non-essential purposes and by restricting the 
volume of funds available for capital expansion and for the building of inventories. 


The implementation of anti-inflationary measures in Canada, and like-intended 
programs in other countries, appeared roughly to coincide with the underlying change 
in the market atmosphere. Both these sets of influences contributed to the sub- 
sequent easing of demand pressures which, as previously indicated, were absent 
from the economy since the latter part of 1951. 


With the achievement of more stable conditions in the economy these supple- 
mentary anti-inflationary measures were gradually rescinded. Following the 
softening in the consumer market and the sharp decline in durable goods’ sales in the 
latter part of 1951, consumer credit regulations were relaxed in January 1952 and 
were suspended in their entirety in the April Budget. In May 1952, the special 
policies of bank credit restraint, which had been in effect since February 1951, were 
suspended except for the requirement of a margin of at least 50 p.c. for bank loans 
to carry corporate stock. In October 1951, a measure of liberalization in credit 
provision under the Housing Act was implemented and further measures were made 
effective in December 1951 and in October 1952. The deferred depreciation measure 
ceased to be applicable on capital goods acquired after Dec. 31, 1952. 


Industry Conditions.— During 1951 and 1952, conditions in Canadian indus- 
tries reflected the changing pattern of demands which has been described. The 
general upswing in demand commencing in the last half of 1950 and extending into 
1951 was felt in virtually all segments of Canadian industry. During this period 
production levels in all major industry groups increased. 


In the ensuing two year period, requirements for defence, for export and for 
capital investment kept rising and output in industries primarily dependent on 
these markets continued to increase. Generally speaking, this included defence 
industries such as aircraft and shipbuilding, metal mining and processing, wood 
products, other raw material industries, construction, heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries and dependent service industries, although even in these groups, periods 
of softness were experienced in certain segments, as for example, in wood-pulp 
plants during 1952. 


On the other hand, the falling off in the demand for various types of consumer 
goods commenced in the second quarter of 1951 and brought a pronounced decline 
in activity in related industries. This decline was accentuated as a result of the 
extensive accumulation of inventories which had previously taken place in antici- 
pation of future shortages. Thus, by the third and fourth quarters of 1951, output 
of a number of the major consumer durable items had fallen to less than one-half 
their early year levels. The clothing and textile industries also underwent a sharp 
decline in activity. In the case of this industry group, the market recession was 
world-wide in character. Thus, in addition to a falling off in market demand, 
Canadian producers were also faced with increased competition from abroad. By 
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the first quarter of 1952, production of clothing was 15 p.c. below the level of the 
same period in 1951. In other textiles a year-to-year comparison in the second 
quarter showed a 30 p.c. drop. 


Throughout 1952, influences contributing to a strengthening of demand for 
consumer goods included the continuing increase in money incomes, a moderate 
decline in the consumer price level, the suspension of consumer credit regulations 
and the removal of the special commodity taxes in the April Budget. As consumer 
purchasing increased, excessive inventories were gradually adjusted and by the 
latter part of 1952 production in consumer goods industries had increased sub- 
stantially above the depressed levels of the previous period. By the last quarter 
of 1952, activity appeared to be at a generally high level throughout all segments 
of Canadian industry except perhaps in logging where the current season’s cut was 
expected to be considerably below that of 1951. 


_During the 1951-52 period, Canadian agriculture was subject to unusually 
divergent influences. In 1951, western grain’ producers obtained much better 
than average yields but owing to unusually bad weather conditions much of the grain 
was of low grade and a large portion of the crop was not harvested until the next 
spring. This was followed by the new record crop of 1952. Throughout these two 
years overseas demand for Canadian wheat and other grain remained strong owing, 
in part, to poor crops in other important export countries. In addition, large 
.amounts of feed grain were marketed in the United States. Transportation and 
handling facilities were not adequate to move the huge export surpluses on hand 
and this constituted the principal limiting factor to the volume of export sales. 
As a result there was a substantial increase in grain stocks in Canada. 


Meanwhile, Canada’s live-stock industry suffered a major setback with the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, in Saskatchewan, in February 1952. This 
brought an automatic closing of the United States border to all Canadian live stock 
and related products, involving the loss of a market which, in recent years, had 
absorbed up to 20 p.c. of Canada’s cattle and beef production. At the same time, 
hog marketings increased greatly, resulting in a substantial surplus of meat in 
Canada during 1952. The beef surplus was, to some extent, alleviated by an arrange- 
ment whereby the United Kingdom bought Canadian beef in place of the New 
_ Zealand product which, in turn, was sold in the United States market. By the end 
of 1952, about 65,000,000 Ib. of beef had been shipped to the United Kingdom under 

this arrangement. To assist the Canadian industry over this difficult period, 
the Agricultural Prices Support Board provided support to both pork and beef 
by purchasing surplus supplies at designated prices and it was announced that 
: support for beef prices would continue until the United States embargo against 
_ Canadian live stock was lifted. 


: Mainly as a result of the good crops in 1951, Canadian farm income rose by 
_ 32 p.c. over that of the previous year. In 1952, the rise in crop production was more 
_ than offset by lower prices for agricultural products and increased operating costs 
and it was estimated that farm income in 1952, though remaining well above the 
| 1950 level, would be a little below that realized in 1951: 


: The Defence Program.—The building up and equipping of Canada’s Armed 
Services, together with the provision of a considerable volume of equipment for 
other NATO countries, were among the principal new demands on the country’s 
_ resources during 1951 and 1952. Actual outlays for direct defence purposes increased 
_ from $493,000,000 in 1950 to three to four times this amount in 1952. Such outlays 
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comprised about 2-75 p.c. of the gross national product in 1950 and about 8 p.c. 
in 1952. Of the total expenditure for the period roughly 33 p.c. was required for 
military pay and allowances and for administrative and service expenses, the re- 
mainder going for procurement of equipment and supplies and for construction. 


The build-up of the program, of necessity, took time, for many types of equip- 
ment deliveries had to await the perfecting of new designs, tooling up and, in some 
cases, the erection of new plants. Thus, the year 1951 was primarily one of pre- 
paration, of designing and constructing plant and equipment, of determining types 
of military goods to be produced, of undertaking development work and of placing 
some of the more important contracts. Government measures enacted to facilitate 
the creation of the necessary capacity and to ensure availability of required materials 
have been referred to at pp. xiv-xvi. Meanwhile, the purchasing of various items 
requiring no special facilities proceeded. 

During 1952, many specialized facilities were completed and the production 


commenced of various more complicated items. An outstanding example is 
the plant making Orenda jet engines, which was opened in September 1952. Rapid 


progress is being made in setting up capacity for producing such Orenda com- — 


ponents as fuel systems, combustion chambers, light metal castings, and turbine 
blading. In shipbuilding, Canada is able to produce the propulsion machinery 
for its own escort vessels. Under the weapons program, new facilities were created 
for the manufacture of various U.S.-type equipments. In the electronics field 
also, Canada, is keeping abreast of the rapidly changing situation, and now possesses 
capacity to turn out such items as walkie-talkies, gunfire control equipment, and 
subminiature tubes. 


The major impact of defence purchasing has been concentrated in but few 
industries. Of total procurement outlays for 1952, aircraft accounted for 27 p.c., 
construction 22 p.c., shipbuilding 8 p.c., clothing and other textiles 10 p.c. and 
electronics, weapons, automotive equipment, ammunition and explosives taken 


together totalled 22 p.c. As the program progresses, major equipment items such — 


as aircraft, ships, guns, ammunition and electronics will comprise an increasing 
proportion of total procurement. 


The influence exerted by defence purchasing on Canada’s balance of payments 
position altered significantly during the years 1951 and 1952. This, of course, 
excludes the United States content of orders filled by private contractors. The 
value of Canadian Government defence orders placed in the United States in 1951 
was nearly two and a half times as large as United States orders placed in this country. 
The position was, however, greatly altered in 1952 and the totals for the two years 


were not far from being equal. This development took place for several reasons: the — 
United States was becoming increasingly aware of Canadian facilities, while Canada — 


was able to depend more fully upon its own sources of supply and, in: some .cases, to 
reduce or cancel orders already placed in the United States. During 1951, in par- 


ticular, the United States was the only available source for U.S.-type equipment but — 


with Canada’s increasing capacity to supply its own needs the decision was made to 
use the Orenda engine produced by A. V. Roe (Canada) Limited to replace the 
U.S.-J 47 in the F-86E fighters. Ps : 


Considering the impact of the defence program on the: economy as a whole; 


it is apparent that expanding defence requirements absorbed a major portion 
of the increase in national output in the two years under review. Nevertheless, 
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it is of significance that in 1952 there was an increase in the volume of exports and 
in capital investment and a slight improvement in per capita consumption, The 
outstanding feature of the defence program is in its specialized technical aspects 
rather than in its requirements of manpower, materials and productive capacity 
in the more general sense. 


Foreign Trade.—Events which followed the outbreak of the conflict in Korea 
had a pronounced stimulating effect on Canada’s trade with other countries. A 
major portion of the new stimulus to activity in the Canadian economy had its 
origin in the foreign market. Rising production levels in other countries meant 
larger requirements of many raw and processed materials for which Canada is an 
important and economic source of supply. The accompanying rise in activity and 
in the demand for goods in Canada resulted, in turn, in a heavier flow of imports. 
Nevertheless, the respective trends of exports and imports followed a somewhat 
different course in the period since 1950. 


In response to urgent demands from abroad, Canadian exports rose steadily 
during 1951 with availability of supply being the main limiting factor to the volume 
shipped. ‘The value of merchandise exports in 1951 reached $3,963,000,000, 26 p.c. 
above the 1950 figure. Higher prices and more unit volume contributed about 
equally to this rise. In 1952 the general pressure of demand for raw materials 
slackened somewhat as evidenced by the levelling and, in some instances, decline 
in prices but the foreign market continued to absorb virtually all the available 
supply of important export items. Thus, sales abroad continued to mount and for 
the full year the value of exports showed an increase of 10 p.c. over the same period 
in 1951. With average prices being unchanged, the physical volume of shipments 
also rose by 11 p.c. or approximately at the same rate of increase realized in the 
preceding year. 


- Throughout the two-year period under review larger shipments of grain, metals 
and wood products made up nearly all the increase in the total value of exports. 
Commencing in the latter months of 1951 and continuing through 1952, exports of 
automotive products increased sharply, particularly to Latin-American countries, 
and by the end of 1952, shipments of defence equipment to the United States were 
of increased importance. 


The 1950-51 boom brought a much quicker expansion in imports than in 
exports. For one thing supply limitations did not exert the same restrictive effects. 
In the United States, by far the largest source of supply, soaring production levels 
had in many fields kept pace with market demands. Even in instances where 
supplies remained tight, as in the case of steel, Canadian purchases increased 
markedly. The removal of all the remaining emergency exchange import controls on 
Jan. 1, 1951, also contributed to the overflow of Canadian demand into the United 
States market. Thus, in the first six months of 1951, Canadian purchases abroad 
were 45 p.c. above the corresponding period of 1950. However, in the third 
quarter of the year the scramble after goods in the foreign market began to subside. 
For the year 1951 the value of merchandise imports stood at $4,085,000,000, 29 p.c. 
above the 1950 level (13 p.c. higher in terms of unit volume). 


The easing in purchasing from abroad, which commenced in the latter half of 
1951, continued well into 1952 and reflected the over-building of inventories during 
the earlier buying splurge and also the decline in demand pressures in Canada. 
However, following the firming in the domestic market, import levels again started 
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to move upward in the latter months of the year. For 1952, the value of imports 
was 1 p.c. below that of 1951. However, for the same period, average prices of 
imported goods were 12 p.c. lower so that, in unit volume terms, foreign buying 
was again significantly higher. 


Because of the sharper rise in imports than in exports during the 1950-51 boom 
period, in the calendar year 1951 a deficit on Canada’s merchandise trade account 
was encountered for the first time in many years. Adding an increased deficit on 
non-merchandise items there was an over-all deficit on current international account 
of $524,000,000. However, in 1952, the continued increase in the value of exports 
and the decline in imports realized a sizable balance on merchandise account 
sufficient to offset, approximately, the continuing deficit on invisible items. As 
a result of the rising trend of imports late in 1952 this favourable trend in the 
current account position appeared to have been reversed at least temporarily. 


Meanwhile, the international capital position was also changing. The net 
inflow of capital into Canada which had reached the record amount of more than 


$1,000,000,000 in 1950 declined to little more than 50 p.c. of this figure in 1951 


which was, nevertheless, roughly sufficient to offset the deficit on current account. 
However, for 1952, the considerable volume of investment funds still moving into 
Canada were more than counter-balanced by funds moving out. 


The foregoing changes in current and capital account were accompanied during 
most of the period by an appreciation in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, which rose from a discount of more than 6 p.c. on the American dollar in- 
June 1951 to a premium of more than 4 p.c. in September 1952. 


During the two year period under review, Canada’s pattern of trade, area- 
wise, gradually moved away from the more evenly balanced position with major 
trading areas which had existed in 1950. The decline in the over-all merchandise 
balance in 1951 was associated with an even larger increase in the deficit with the 
United States (a $479,000,000 deficit in 1951 compared with $80,000,000 in 1950). 
On the other hand, the surplus with the Sterling Area rose. British purchases 
from Canada were considerably higher (particularly lumber and metals), whereas 
strong competing demands for United Kingdom products, coupled with a softening 
in the Canadian market for various consumer goods, particularly automobiles, 
tended to limit British sales to this country. In 1952, Canada’s merchandise position 
with the United States remained about the same as in 1951; however, the surplus 
in trade continued to grow with the Sterling Area and with other non-dollar countries. 
In 1952 exports to countries, other than to the United States and the Sterling Area, 
increased by 33 p.c. over 1951, whereas in the same period imports from these 
countries decreased by 7 p.c. 


The rise in exports to sterling countries in 1951-52 was realized notwithstanding 
a new exchange crisis encountered by the Sterling Area. The closing months of 
1952 saw a major improvement in the foreign balance position of the Sterling Area 
and the measures taken further to restrict purchasing from dollar areas were be- 
ginning to reflect themselves in Canadian export figures. Throughout the period 
a collective approach to mutual problems of Commonwealth trade was taken by 
such means as the semi-annual meetings of the United Kingdom-Canada Continuing 
Committee on Trade and Economie Affairs, the meetings of the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers, in January 1952, and the Commonwealth Economic Conference 
in November of the same year. 
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Canada took part in the large scale tariff negotiations under the Genera] 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade held at Torquay, England from September 1950 
to April 1951 and also in the meetings held at’ Geneva in the autumn of 1951 and 
again in October 1952. Through its role in this and other international organizations 
and also in its relations with other countries, Canada’s efforts were directed toward 
the removal of barriers to the free movement of goods and toward the achievement 
of a sound and dynamic pattern of world trade. 


Capital Expenditure and Resources Development.—A notable feature 

of the post-war Canadian economy has been the large volume of capital expenditure 

on durable physical assets, such as manufacturing establishments and office build- 

ings, machinery and equipment, schools and roads and residential housing. Private - 

and public investment amounted to $4,581,000,000 in 1951 and was estimated at 

$5, 181,000,000 for 1952. Of these totals, capital expenditure by federal, provincial 

and municipal governments amounted to $774,000,000 in 1951 and to $957,000,000 

in 1952. In physical terms investment rose 9 p.c. in 1951 and 10 p.c. in 1952. Over 

_ the two year period, new construction accounted for 58 p.c. of total investment 
and machinery and equipment accounted for the remainder. 


a This represented about as large a volume of investment as the economy was 

_ capable of supporting under the conditions existing in 1951 and 1952. In physica] 

size it was the largest on record. In terms of percentage of the gross national 
product which it represented, the investment program of 1929 was larger but 
the wave of investment which reached its peak in 1929 occurred at a time when 
there was no large rearmament program in progress and when general demand for 
goods and services was exerting less strain upon the economy than in recent years. 


Investment in capital goods plays a vital role in maintaining and increasing 
the productive efficiency and capacity of the nation. In recent years about 50 Re 
of all capital expenditure has been required to offset depreciation and obsolescence. 
Large capital expenditure has been required to maintain employment and efficiency 
in the face of constantly changing patterns of domestic and international trade. 
With population rising, heavy capital expenditure has been required to utilize new 
manpower becoming available and to provide for the growing need for public works, 
_ Services and housing. An indication of the rate at which Canada’s productive 
potential has been increasing is provided by statistics on the rise in the nation’s 
output of goods and services over a period of years. From 1947 through 1952, 
Canada’s capital expenditure was high, its productive capacity was almost fully 
employed, and the gross national product, in real terms, rose by an average of 
about 5 p.c. per annum. 


Composition of the Investment Program.—The investment programs of 1951 
and 1952 were marked by the very large shifts which took place in their composition. 
This can be seen by recalling the conditions of 1950. In that year, while the volume 
of investment was very high, it was only slightly above the previous year; most 
of the post-war shortages of labour and materials had been relieved; resources 
development, as reflected by the rapidly rising capital expenditure on utilities and 
mining, was assuming greater importance. On the other hand, the post-war wave 
of expansion in light and in heavy manufacturing was subsiding and investment in 
these sectors declined for the second successive year. Expansion in housing, trade, 
finance and commercial services, retarded by the War and by post-war shortages, 
was proceeding rapidly. Government capital expenditure was rising only moderately 
and was marked by emphasis upon non-defence projects, such as roads. 
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This situation was changed radically over the two years following, mainly as 
a result of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Western rearmament created 
heavy additional demands for many of the raw and processed materials produced 
in Canada and placed new urgency on the development of resources and expansion 
of processing facilities. Moreover, Canada’s own rearmament program, besides 
involving the construction of military installations, called for the production of a 
wide variety of military supplies on a scale which, in some cases, exceeded existing 
plant capacity, thereby calling for large capital expenditure. 


Under these additional stimuli, capital expenditure on resources development 
continued to rise in 1951 and 1952, while that on light manufacturing continued 
to fall. The rate of government investment was accelerated and the declining 
trend of investment in heavy manufacturing was sharply reversed. Investment 
declined in housing and services not immediately essential for defence. The mag- 
nitude of these changes from 1950 to 1952 are reflected in-the following figures, all 
reduced to constant 1950 dollars. 


Capital expenditure by the Federal Government departments increased from 
$127,000,000 in 1950 to $320,000,000 in 1952, a rise of 152 p.c.; that by heavy 
manufacturing industries rose 145 p.c. from $262,000,000 to $642,000,000; that 
for mining, quarrying and oil wells rose 47 p.c. from $119,000,000 to $175,000,000; 
and that by utilities rose 42 p.c. from $720,000,000 to $1,025,000,000. On the 
other hand, capital expenditure for trade, finance, commercial services and institu- 
tional services fell 16 p.c. from $605,000,000 in 1950 to $505,000,000 in 1952; that 
of light manufacturing fell 12 p.c. from $179,000,000 to $159,000,000; and that 
for housing fell 15 p.c. from $845,000,000 to $710,000,000. 


These shifts in the pattern of investment were facilitated by various measures 
(referred to at pp.xiv-xvi), designed to discourage less essential work and to ensure the 
availability of resources for projects of importance in Canada’s preparedness program. 


Housing.—As indicated before, the volume of residential construction declined 
considerably during the period under review but was again increasing by the latter 
half of 1952. Completions dropped from 92,000 dwellings and conversions in 1950 
to 85,000 in 1951 and to an estimated 70,000 in 1952. The decline in house building 
activity first became evident in June 1951, when the rate of housing starts fell 
below that of the same month of the previous year. The rate of starts remained 
relatively low until a year later when, in June 1952, it rose to a point only slightly 
below that of June 1950. While starts in the last half of 1952 were well above the 
last half of 1951, this increase came too late to be fully reflected in the number of 
completions in 1952. 


Various factors contributed to these changes in the volume of house building 
including the changing circumstances with respect to the supply of mortgage funds, 
availability of serviced land, building costs and public attitude concerning the 
future availability of materials. About two out of every five houses started in 
recent years have been constructed with financial assistance of some kind from the 
Federal Government, mainly under the National Housing Act, so that changes in 
governmental policy had a bearing on the level of house building activity. Asa 
part of the Government’s policy to preserve national and manpower resources for 
essential defence purposes, regulations were introduced early in 1951 which had the 
effect of increasing down payments on homes financed under the National Housing 
Act. Beginning in June 1951, it became apparent that the economy could support 
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a higher level-of house building activity and the Government adopted a series of 
measures to encourage residential construction. The statutory interest rate on 
mortgages coming under the National Housing Act was raised, additional credit 
arrangements for the construction of rental projects were provided for, and the 
maximum size of mortgage permitted on homes for home ownership was increased. 


Review of Current Expansion.—The significance of the investment pro- 
grams of 1951 and 1952 can be further illustrated by a review of how some of the 
more important projects under way contributed to Canada’s productive capacity 


_ and to the opening up of hitherto undeveloped areas. 


The development of Canada’s mineral resources proceeded on a broad front. The 
petroleum industry continued its rapid development originating in the discovery 
of new oil fields in Alberta in 1947 and 1948. Daily output of crude petroleum rose 
from 23,000 bbl. in 1945 to 80,000 bb]. in 1950 and to 160,000 bbl. in 1952. Rapid 
strides were made in the creation of facilities required to bring Ontario, British 
Columbia and parts of the United States within marketing range. In December 
1950, the first crude oil reached the head of the Great Lakes via the new Inter- 
provincial pipeline and, subsequently, a new fleet of tankers was built to forward the 
oil to Sarnia, Ont. In 1952, construction was begun on the Transmountain pipeline 
which will carry Alberta oil to the West Coast. As a result of these and other 
developments in the marketing and refining of petroleum, about 33 p.c. of Canada’s 
requirements were being met from domestic sources at the end of 1952 compared 


__with 20 p.c. in 1950. 


Output of iron ore rose from 3,400,000 tons in 1950 to 5,500,000 tons in 1952 
owing mainly to expansion projects in Ontario and Newfoundland. Of even greater 
potential importance are deposits being opened up on the Labrador-Quebec border. 
This latter project, involving construction of a 360-mile railroad south to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, is expected to yield 10,000,000 tons or more of high grade 
ore a year and to raise Canada to the rank of a major net exporter. 


Numerous discoveries of ore bodies and strong markets combined to make 1951 
and 1952 years of significant expansion in a wide range of other minerals. The 
deposit of titanium bearing ilmenite at Allard Lake in the Province of Quebec was 
opened up and a refinery was erected at Sorel, Que.; this is probably the largest 
known deposit of ilmenite and its development has made Canada a major producer. 
Zine mining and refining projects under way or recently completed in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and Nova Scotia will increase potential output by 
about 85,000 tons over 1950. A large new nickel-copper-cobalt mine was being 
opened up at Lynn Lake, Man.; this project involves construction of a 155-mile 
railway and erection of a refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. In addition, a large 
number of important developments took place which added to productive capacity 
in asbestos, uranium, tungsten, cobalt and other minerals. 


_The expansion of the nation’s production potential hinges, to some extent, on 
the availability of large supplies of low cost hydro-electric power. In 1951, installed 
capacity of electric generating stations was increased by 881,000 h.p. to a total of 
13,343,000 h.p. New plants and extensions to existing stations under construction 
in 1952 were expected to bring total installed capacity to over 15,000,000 h.p. by 
the end of 1953. 
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Part of the new power capacity being installed was in direct conjunction with 
expansion in the refining of aluminum and other base metals. Two major aluminum 
refining projects were under way. The largest of these is located at Kitimat, a 
hitherto undeveloped area of British Columbia, and will be capable of an output of 
90,000 tons of aluminum when the first stage of the project is completed. This, 
together with a project under way in the Province of Quebec will add 35 p.c. to 
Canada’s aluminum refining capacity. 


One of the most important developments in heavy manufacturing was the 
major expansion program undertaken by the primary iron and steel making industry 
which was scheduled for completion by the end of 1953. Pig iron capacity was 
being raised by 35 p.c. and steel making capacity by 25 p.c. In conjunction with 
this program, commensurate additions were being made to Canada’s steel rolling 
mill capacity. 


A number of other important developments in heavy manufacturing involved 
the processing of Canada’s forest and mineral resources and the production of goods 
required for defence. Large plants were under construction in Alberta and Ontario. 
to produce a wide variety of chemicals and synthetic fibres from products of 
petroleum and wood. Plants were being erected to recover sulphur from natural 
gas, smelter fumes and iron pyrites. A large new pulp and paper mill was completed 
in British Columbia during 1952, and a number of existing ones were expanded. 


Of the developments in manufacturing directly related to defence, the most 
notable was the expansion of Canada’s aircraft industry to produce jet fighter air- 
craft and jet engines. This involved not only capital expenditure on aircraft and 
engine plants but also the construction or adaptation of facilities by numerous — 
concerns to produce a wide range of complex component parts, the manufacture of 
which called for a high degree of precision. Electronic equipment for the defence 
program necessitated significant expansion in the heavy electrical industry. Ship- 
yards, gun and explosive plants were also expanded. 


The foregoing description gives a broad indication of the new productive 
capacity being created in the Canadian economy. It depicts forcibly that 1951 _ 
and 1952 have been years of exceptional activity and basic industrial growth. 
International events of this period have placed new emphasis on Canada’s importance 
as a source of supply in the Western world. The growth thus stimulated has 
been concentrated in the building up of new capacity for the production of raw 
and processed materials. In addition, however, the production of highly com- 
plicated products has been embarked upon. This expansion has contributed to 
the greater diversification of Canadian industry and will undoubtedly provide 


renewed impetus to development in secondary and service industries in the years 
ahead, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1951 


Nore.—In the following summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1911), trade, shipping, 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 
-ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 
figures are given for certain later years. Agriculture, dairying, fisheries (from 1931), 
mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road- ° 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 
railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1911, and to the calendar years 1921-51. 
Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. Telegraph statistics relate to the 
fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Notg.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1911 
Population— 
LipeNewfoundlandre. dees eeersr No. or A 
2| Prince Edward Island..........- s 94,021 108, 891 109,078 93,728 
SIN O VANS COLL eerie alert ion ner erent 387 , 800 440,572 450,396 492,338 
ANG wa Bins wiGie a.m scusaetret ce 285, 594 BVA ay) 321, 263 351, 889. 
Slee Quebec acsteieees 5. de sicreretrenere er ee 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488, 535 2,005,776 
GC) SOntarionee en oe = tae eee eter sf 1, 620, 851 1,926,922 2,114,321 2,527,292 
Fl eM ani to Deaerceaseraveiac « besincysnelerereter ie 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 461,394 
SlteSaskatchewaneeeins a. cr see cor ss 6 Ap 402,432 
QS BAl Bertay ee eecs bcs noes A - e. 374, 295 
10) British Columbia................ me 36, 247 49,459 98,173 392, 480) 
A) Yukon ernitoryae. 22 ee a Le I) 8,512, 
12} Northwest Territories........... s 48, 000 56,446 98, 967 6,507 
(OLE ian aac bee rao - 3, 689, 257 4,324,810 4, 833, 239 7,206, 643 
13|Households?................----+: No 800, 410 900, 080 1,482, 980 
Immigration— 
14] From United Kingdom.......... No. 17, 083 22,042 144, 07€ 
15) From United States...........-. ss 21,822 52,516 112,028 
16| From other countries...........- oe 9,136 7,607 75,184 
TO tals cea au ate ose reece ss Di HOS 47,991 82,165 331, 288 
Vital Statistics—’ 
£7 Births) (live)oeeaeroee- eso No. 
Rates per 1,000 population............ 
18] Deaths, all causes®.............. No. 
Rates per 1,000 population............ ¢ 
19) “Marriages... 2. secs ooe0 eerie cine 7 | 
Rates per 1,000 population............ | 
2O| SIDEVOTCES. 5 Mic sivas deena ve es No. A i 10 5) | 
Health and Welfare— - 
Hospirats—® 
Public Hospitals— | 
21 EPospitalsee. cen ek octane cor No. | 
22 Bedicapacitysi yes -eeoee setae. “ 
23 PatiCntrGA VS! ces eke eee “ 
24 Expenditure’. ),.ccc.c ees ee cmn $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 
25 Sanatoriau nan cece he ieee ace No. 
26 Beducapacity.seeeeees seer - 
27 Patient Gaysaece deci eka os 
28 UXPENAIGUlO eee aeivaevrastre sey $ 
Mental Institutions— 
29 Hospitals.......... lnc ik ees ek No. 
30 Bedicapacity a sree aa “ 
$1 IPATIONUIG Ay Simcoe a. seer 4 
32 JDs-qayse hts Soe a ooeGmecanoc $ 
33| Famity ALLOWANCES.........--.-. $ 
34| Oxtp Acr PENSIONS!............. $ 
35| PeNSIONS FOR THE BuIND!....... $ 
36| UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE...... $ 
Criminal Statistics—!2 | 
37| Convictions, indictable offences.. No. 3,50918 3,974 11,18 
38] Convictions, non-indictable offences “ 30,36518 33, 648 100, 6§) 
See Se ee Ee eee 
1 These are intercensal estimates adjusted after the 1951 Census. 2 Exclusive of the Territorie: 


3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 4 Year ended Mar. 31. 5 By place of occurrence prior to 1941; by plac 
of restdence 1041-50. é For reporting hospitals only; private and federal hospitals excluded. 7 iguri: 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—contmued 
Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
1921 1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 
; ae 345, 000! 351, 000! 361,416} 1 
: 88,615 88,038 94, 000 95,047 91,0001 94,000! 96,0001 98,429} 2 
023,501 512, 846 561, 000 577, 962 606,000! 629,0001 638,000! 642,584] 3 
387, 876 408, 219 447,000 457,401 463,000! 508,0001 512,000! 515,697] 4 
2,360,510 2,874, 662 3,230,000 3,331,882 3,457,000! 3,882,000! 3,969,000! 4,055,681] 5 
2,933, 662 3,431, 683 3,708,000 3, 787, 655 3,915,000! 4,378,000! 4,471,000! 4,597,542) 6 
610,118 700, 139 726, 000 729,744 723,000! 757,000! 768,000! 776,541) 7 
757,510 921,785 906, 000 895, 992 838,000! 832,000! 833,000! 831,728) 8 
588, 454 731, 605 786,000 796, 169 785,000! 885,000! 913,000 939,501] 9 
524,582 694, 263 792,000 817,861 900,000! 1,118,0001 1,137,000 1,165, 210}10 
4,157 4,230 5,00 4,914 5,0001 8,000! 8,0001 9,096)11 
8,143 9,316 12,000 12,028 12,0001 16,0002 16,0001 16, 004/12 
8,787, 949 10,376,786 11, 267,000 11,506, 655 11,795,0002 13,447,000! 13,712,000! 14,009, 429 
1,897,110 PP Y ieee WA 2,706, 089 3,420,8223/13 
43,772 7,678 3, 011 435 1,116 20,737 12,669 31,559)14 
23, 888 15,195 5, 654 6,594 4,401 7,756 7,821 7, 755/15 
24,068 4,657 8,329 2,300 2,987 66,724 53,322 155, 077/16 
91,728 27,530 16,994 9,329 8,504 95,217 73,912 194,391 
240,473 229, ae ee aa 283, 423 366, ae 371,071 17 
23 20-4 24. 27-1 27-1 
104,517 108,951 faa a3 118,531 124, 123% ie 18 
10-1 9. 10-0 10-0 9-0 
66,591 103, 658 121, 842 110, 937 en a7 124, 7s 19 
6-4 9. 10:6 g- 9-2 9-1 
558 700 2,068 2,461 3,263 5,373 5,163 20 
5877 609 613 594 7198 7412 7783/21 
~ 43,2477 51, 628 53,445 50,544 57,8853 61,4158 68, 6743/22 
9,657,5177 11,923, 695 13, 393,506 12,803, 262 16,477,607 17,383 ,5693} 19, 798, 4483123 
38,309,4007 = ae 59,402,798) 146,866,7963| 162,714,2873) 196, 203, 3733/24 
ss Bil 38 47 47 64 748 74/25 
oH 6,0447 8,906 9,304r 9,602 12,857 15, 6173 16, 146)26 
A 1,924,2897 3,002, 606 3,227,640 3,245,099 4,321,519 4, 941, 2833 5, 253, 389/27 
Bs 5,329,3937 6, 882, 443 7,753, 229 8,619, 449 19,166, 132 22,099,695 26, 815, 147/28 
527 53 54r 54 59 61 62129 
29,3747 38, 085 38,800 41,092 42,395 43, 250 45, 326/30 
10,662,3437 15,478, 080 16,205,635" 16, 688, 530 18,774,505 19, 223,090 21,791, 960/31 
13,235,7677 15,449, 122 14,725,760° 16, 076, 787 35,383,231 39,963,941 44, 943, 613/32 
eds Res Ae Be 270,909,779| 297,514,034) 309,465,461/33 
7,050, 924 28, 885, 860 28,472,475 30, 496,570 64,232,2103 89, 652, 203 99, 268, 006/34 
ay: , 853 1,067, 239 1,185,018 2,532,0748 3,536, 730 3,901, 109)|35 
‘ e 875,385 52, 876, 524 ae i 36 
m 16, 169 31,542 5a, 125 42,646 41,752 41,6618 42,6248 37 
re 155,376 327,778 431, 208 547,556 465,315 980,4898 1,183,9913 38 


erived from 1931 Census report. 


8 Bassinets for newborn excluded. 


] ot all hospitals shown above furnished financial reports. 
ae reat ended Sept, 380. 


138 1886 figures; firat year available. 


9 Days’ stay of newborn ex- 
11 Federal contribution only. 
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Ttem 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 4 
a See ror aa eee ee sec inact Riek seh [ack Soot = S ealetie| a . os 4 
Education— - : 
AeeEotakenrolment! ...cc<se nesses No 803 , 000 891, 000 993, 000 1.092.633 1,361, 205) 
2| Average daily attendance?........ - ie ne a 669, 000 870,532 
Sh ee hOaGhenrss saree seieies< oe ccte iran ee 13,559 18,016 23,718 27.126 40.516 
4| Public expenditure on............. $ ie ne az 11,044,925] 37,971,374 
Survey of Production— 
Dil ePING Gay LUC o semen lero ey 2.6 ela taereeets $ 
) 
Agriculture—* | 
Area, of occupied farms....+.....-. acre 36,046, 401 45,358, 141 58,997,995 63,422,338] 108,968, 715 
7| Improved lands................+-- “s 17,335,818} 21,899,181 27,729,852} 30,166,033] 48,733,828 
8| Cash income from the sale of farm | 
BEOGUCHS: sommes 0-2.) penance $, j 
Firtp Croprs— | 
9 Nil O2i ttle eR PR, Os coe remets bu. 16,723,873] 32,350,269} 42,144,779) 55,572,368) 132.077,54% 
$ 16,993,265} 38,820,323] .. 31,667,529} 36,122,039] 104,816, 828. 
10 CEES aes ator, Sala sone cope read bu. 42,489,453} 70,493,131 83,428,202] 151,497,407| 245,393,425 
$ 15,966,310} 23,967,665) 31,702,717} 51,509,118 et | 
11 Bsn ACN Bn es cere aioe cota an, FOC bu. 11, 496, 038 16, 844, 868 17, 222,795 22, 224,366) 28, 848, 310 
$ 8,170, 735 11,791, 408 8,611,397 8,889, 746 14, 653, 697 
12 DIO) sees ae Ge SA eM Mee te bu. 3, 802, 830 9,025, 142 10, 711,380 25,875,919 14,417,590) 
$ 2,283, 145 5,415,085 5,034,348 11, 902, 923 5,774, 039 
13 ROLALOCN te eos. e eaoerscre bu. 47,330,187} 55,368,790} 53,490,857| 55,362,635} 55,461,478 
$ 15,211,774 13,288,510} 21,396,342 13,840,658] 27,426,768) 
14 Eisiycamd Glovers. «+ eerste ton 3,818. 641 5,055,810} 7,693,733 6,943,715 10, 406, 367. 
$ 38,869,900; 40,446,480] 69,243,597} 85,625,315) 90,115,53) 
Total Areas, Field Crops’....... acre ws = 15,662,811 19,763,740) 30,556, 168 
Total Values, Field Crops’...... $ 111,116,606) 155,277,427} 194,766,934] 237,682,285) 384,513,798 
Live Stock AND PouLttry—® 
15 OVS Os are ee ae Bee ae No. 836,700 1,059, 400 1,470,600 1,577,500 2,599, 00() 
$ a £3 ie 118,279,000} 381,916, 00() 
16 Mili COWSUEEIG threes. tee ene No. 1,251, 200 1,595, 800 1,857,100 2,408,700 2,645, 200 
$ e e ve 69,238,000} 111,833,006 
17 Other catclemmemepry. ct: oeetaeaiecs No. 1,378,100 1,919,200 2,263,500 3,167,800 3, 880, 90() 
$ = y ne : 54,197,000} 84,021,000) 
18 heen. . : erent mrt ets No. 3,155,500 3,048,700 2,563,800 2,510, 200 2,174, 30) 
$ ae Ff - 10,491,000} — 10,702,000) 
19 SUIT Oo are Ste ruth Rt eerie cute Pte ates No. 1,366, 100 1, 207, 600 1,733,900) . 2,353,800 3, 634, 801) 
$ * > ip 16,446,000] 26,987, 00 
20| PANIED OUI GT Nee ces ote meres avesstare No.| ”* 14,105,100} 17,922,700}. 31,793,306 
| $ a 5,724,000 14, 654, 00¢ 
| Ot ale a Wes seer eee es aD 274,375,000) 630,113, ogy 
DartryiIng— a) 
21 Total milk production........ ’000 lb. ome re 6, 866, 834 9, 806, al 
22 Gheesen factory) 125)... essa... lb. 54,574,856] 97,418,855} 220,833,269) 199,904,20! 
5,457,486 9,741,886) 22,221,430) © 21,587, 1a 
23 Butber, CreaMery.n ots oo one lb. 1,365,912 3,654,364] 36,066,739) 64,489, 39) 
$ 341,478 913,591 7,240,972 15,597, 80) 
24 Bitter .dolnyacein. <2. sane ese oll ay 102,545,169} 111,577,210) 105,343,076} 137,110,201 
$ a oF 21,384,644} 30,269,49) 
20 Other dairy products!?.......... $ 15,623, 907 35, 927, 42) 
Total Values, Dairy Products... $ 22,743,939} 30,315,214 66,470,953} 103,381, 85) 
—|— —— —-—— | ————_— 
Forestry— J tH 
6| Primary forest production........ | 
27| Lumber production.......... Mft. b.m 4, 918, 20 
$ 75, 830, 95 
28| Total sawmill products........... $ 
29) Pulp and paper products.......... $ 
30| Exports of wood, wood products q 
ALG WAV CE eae tse eee 25,351,085} 33,099,915; 56,334, 69 


1 All types of educational institutions. 2 Ordinary and technical day schools. 
changes in classification, (see D.B.S. Survey of Production, 1988-1950). 4 Exclusive of the Territori 
3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 6 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next precedi 
years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 7 Cwt. 8 Includes other field crops) 
e.g., rye and flaxseed, not included above. 9 On farms only. 10 Figures for the decennial census year 


3 Revised to one 


——y 
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1921 1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 
1, 880, 805 2,264, 106 2,236, 342 2,131,391 2,062,990 2,708, 804 2,795,574 1 
} 1,349, 256 1,801, 955 1,870,563 1,802,300 1, 697,172 1,979, 805 2,070, 712 2 
; 56, 607 71,246 74,549 75,308 74,315 82,050 85, 292 3 
112,976,543) 144,748,823} 122,974,590} 129,817,268) 142,000,000} 407,406,000} 448,305,000 4 
2,997,278, 520/4, 356, 227, 944/6, 113, 438, 381/9, 686,046,793 |10,562,286,812 3 
140, 887,903} 163,114,034 173,563, 282 174,046, 654] 6 
~ 70,769,548] — 85,732,172 91,636, 065 96,852,826] 7 
896,371 1,407,460 2,486,5985 2,219,6425 2,825,511) 8 
226,508,411) 321,325,000} 520,623,000) 314,825,000} 284,460,000) 371,406,0005} 461,664,0005| 562,395,000] 9 
374,178,601} 123,550,000) 282,151,000} 171,875,000) 288,511,000} 599,485,0005| 712,210,0005} 754,847,000 
~ 364,989,218) 328,278,000} 384,407,000) 305,575,000} 482,022,000) 317,916,0005; 419,930,0005| 492,683, 000/10 
180,989,587; 77,970,000} 114,843,000) 125,920,000] 255,045,000} 251,045,0005) 331,015,0005| 316,360,000 
42,956,049) 67,382,600} 103,147,000) 110,566,000) 215,562,000} 120,408,0005} 171,393,0005| 252,795, 000/11 
33,514,070} 17,465,000} 35,424,000) 47,651,000) 141,988,000] 157,124,0005} 193,658,0005| 200, 462,000 
10, 822, 278 5, 449, 000 8,097,000; 12,036,000 7,775,000} 13,650,000;  13,839,0005| 15,662, 000/12 
~ 7,081, 140 2,274,000 4, 453, 000 8,599, 000 6,733,000}  17,552,0005|  22,157,0005| 28,084,000 
~ 62,230,052}  52,305,0007| 36,390,0007| 39,052,0007| 48,541,000"; 89,197,0005)  97,045,0005} 66,647, 000)13 
44,635,547) 22,359,000} 41,065,000) 48,274,000) 77,784,000}  83,255,0005) 74,970,0005| 100,169,000 
8,829,915 14,539,600) 13,377,000) 12,632,000} 17,238,000}  12,122,0005)  12,913,0005} 17,316,000)14 
174,110,386; 110,110,000} 112,305,000) 158,723,000} 190,357,000) 237,744,0005| 233,900,0005| 247,307,000 
47,553,418} 58,862,305} 59,224,600) 56,788,400] 59,705,500} 61,863,0005) 62,297,0005| 64,049,000 
933,045,936) 435,966,400) 685,839,000) 683,889, 000]1, 134,399, 000)1, 577,385 ,0005|1, 854,463 ,0005|1, 977,041, 000° 
3,451, 800 3,113,900 2,824,340 2,788,795 2,775, 200 1,796,200° 1,683,0006 1,306, 634|15 
414,808,000} 205,087,000) 189,768,000} 184,549,656} 222,985,000) 135,289,0005) 116,567,0005| 94,751,332 
3,086,700 3,371, 900 3,873,500 3, 626, 025 3,794, 700 3,620,200° 3,608, 700° 2,907, 849/16 
188,518,000} 160,655,000) 179,807,000) 191,214,000} 886,227,000) 562,362,0005) 632,963,0005 725, 433,181 
- 5,282,800 4,601, 100 4,601, 100 4,890, 982 5,870,500 5,461,100° 5,436, 6005 5,463, 142/17 
146,567,000) 94,952,000) 151,087,000} 138,196,000) 301,525,000) 466,883,0005| 568,295,000°| 870,217,901 
3, 200, 500 3,627, 100 3,365, 800 2,839,948 3,458, 600) . 2,075,4005 2,015,000° 1,478, 737/18 
20,675,000; 19,680,000} 22,511,000) 17,038,647} 37,764,000)  30,154,0005)  35,754,0005) 39,011,538 
3,324, 300 4,699, 800 4, 294, 000 6,081,389 8,148,500 5,162,900° 5,247, 1005 4,915, 987|19 
35,869,000] 33,288,000 59,213,000} 54,911,751] 134,845,000] 178,362,0005} 179,556,0005 185, 861,477 
37,185,800} 65,468,000} 61,139,800} 63,526,202} 79,247,000}  72,659,3005}  64,885,8005 67,934, 092 20 
_ 38,015, 000 45, 138, 000} 46,459,700} 27, 444, 115} 70,802,000; 89,278,000} 77,805,000} 91,460,742 
$44,452,000) 558,800,000} 648,845,700) 613,354, 169}1, 154, 148, 0001, 462,328,0005|1, 610,940,0005/2, 006, 736, 171 
~- 11,897,545} 14,339,686] 15,781,104] 16,549,902} 17,518,973]  16,843,3455] 16,448,8605| 16,391,998/21 
162,117,000} 113,956,639] 125,475,359] 151,866,000} 166,274,217] 121,030,0005| 102,659,0005) 90,615, 000|? 
28,710,000} 12,824,695 15,311,782] 24,737,037] 38,902,000} 39,856,0005} 32,058,0005) 33,357,000 
(128,745,C00} 225,955,246) 267,612,546) 285,848,196] 311,709,476] 279,805,000%| 261,464,000°) 257, 604, 000|%3 
48,135,000} 50,198,878} 61,748,399] 93,199,557! 105,104,000} 164,988,0005| 144,358,0005} 162,507,000 
107,379,000} 98,590,000} 87,459,000} 82,796,000} 55,407,000]  52,852,0005 46,897,0005) 46,400, 000|74 
30,307,000) 20,098,000) 16,140,000} 24,373,000) 19,666,000) —30,790,0005} 25,261,000} 28,043,000), 
110,623,000} 109,262,600] 123,671,635} 159,363,878] 211,731,200) 354,442,0005| 362,698,0005} 411,479,000/#9 
Ee 222,775,000| 192,384,173 216,871,816} 301,673,472) 375,403,200} 590,076,0005| 564,3875,0005} 635,386,000 
( 168, 054, 024 141,123,930) 157,747,398} 213,163,089} 268,615,283} 561,412,062} 625,734,603 a6 
2,869,307 2,497, 553 3,976, 882 4,941,084 4,363,575 5,915, 443 6,553, 898 aa 
hg2, 448,585} 45,977,843} 78,331,839} 129,287,703} 151,899,684| 334,789,873] 422,480,700 
16. 891,191 62,769,253} 100,132,597} 163,412,292) 195,885,336) 396,415,201) 496,948,398 : 
151,003,165} 174,733,954) 208,152,295) 334,726,175| 344,411,614] 836,148,393) 954, 187, 651 29 
| 284,561,478} 185,493,491) 242,541,043] 387,113,232} 391,069,658] 875,317,680/1.112, 945, 061 30 


1921 are for the next preceding years. 


r cheese for Quebec only. 
scal years prior to 1931. 


In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter 
cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents per Ib. 
ta shown for 1949-51 represent cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk; prior to 1942 the figures included 


12 Prior to 1921 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued « 


Item 


aN n(Ce) CaS: cso te ee a GP ARE ee A Ae oe c 
2| SSiLvion een cron xtre tates anes aiaee. a tH 
BA ar Ox 040) oli eaew nek hee eC Oc anc oc is 
ANGE CCPeel Bore ee ts Os be pe genes ie: 
A RIG ae 2 O20 3k INR ena and Pri e 
Sie NIGKelaen cotee ne Su Suge ser onaen lb 
Time Rig-ironmes oper. scien long ton 
S| RO Oa ater ern pe oven ae Rte: short ton 
O16 oNeturaligaseyseeee oc.c0s.r eons M cu. ft. 
10|.. Letroleam.crudes...: -. + <seoeeec en 
Al | eA sbestoss aeons cee es ietae short Oe 
12 C einenitaas (hy ate eee one eo tas samertee bbl. 
$ 
Totals, Mineral Production’..... $ 
Water Power— 
13) SLurbine installation enc: seer h.p 
Central Electric Stations— 
M4 Rowershousesiricmc cerita ieee No. 
15 lie Canitalemvesteda cece. aes $ 
16} Power generated............. 7000 kwh. 
PilgeCustomiers sass soso. seen No. 
Fisheries— 
18] Marketed value of all products.... $ 
Furs— 
P92. Pelits: taken! (aaa. orn. No. 
$ 


Manufactures—! 


ZL. SHIM] OVS sian « sete hepa Gin s No. 

DO @apitalan see eee oe oe are $ 

23| Salaries and wages........... ee $ 

24| Values of materials used in.,...... $ 

Products— 

25 Gross? cues. Sines «3 Pewinceee $ 

26 IN GELS MERE RS cre bcos sic oth sae atu eons $ 
Construction— 

27| Values of contracts awarded....... $ 
Labour— 


28 lee lua WOUL LOLCOlen see ene va eine creictets No. 
Gainfully Occupied— 
29 Agricultural occupations ........ No. 
30 Other primary i Bese a seh oe 5a 
31 Manufacturing Sle Bes . 
32 Construction o> Wah aan. Bs 
33 Transportation SS eal tard ROSATT . 
34 Trade and finance “ ........ ig 
35 Service Se eS rere ee 
36 Clerical ay) Aeros “ 
37 Labourers OE ka Seo ae = 
38 Not stated SS heer Steet 3 . 
Totals, Gainfully Oceupied...... ef 


39| Wage-earners’.................0.. 


XXX 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
105,187 63,524 45,018] 1,167,216 473, 166 
2,174,412] 1,313,153 930.614| 24,128,503} 9,781, 07% 
. 355,0832 414523) 5,539,192} 32,559, 044 
a 347.2712 409.549| 3,265,354] 17,355, 27% 
as 3,260,4242 9,529,401] 37,827,019] 55,648, O11 
Be 366.7982 1,226,703]  6,096,581| 6,886, 998 
: 204, 8002 88665; 51,900,958] 23,784, 964 
i 9.2162 3'857| 2-249, 387 827,71" 
i bs si 788,0003} 1,877,471 
e = 4 36,0113 108, 10! 
* 830,474 4,035,347} 9,189,047} . 34,098, 74# 
_ 498.2864 2,421,208} 4,594,523} 10,229, 62. 
q 92,1672 21,331 244.979 819, 221 
1,063,7428) 1,537,106] 3,577,749} 6,486,325] 11,323, 38} 
1.763,4236| 2.688.621] 7,019,425} 12,699,243] 26, 467, 64 
‘e f 150,0007 339,476, 1,917, 67) 
368, 987] - 755, 298 622, 392 291,09! 
< 1,010,211 1,008, 275 357.07) 
i 9,279 40,217 127.41) 
te 999,878] 1,259,759 2,943,101 
69,8432 93,479 450,394, 5,692, 91 
81,9092 108,561 660,030] 7, 644,53) 
10,221,2559| 18,976,616] 65,797,911] 103,220, 99: 
71,219 238,902) 1,363,123: 
80 58 261 
4,113,771) 11,891,025] 110,838, 74 
7,573,199| 15,817,162} 18,977,874] 25,737,153] 34, 667,87 
| 
187,942 254, 935 369,595 339,173 515, 20° 
77,964,020| 165,302,623} 353,213,000] 446, 916, 4871/1, 247, 583, 60) 
40,851,009] 59,429,002] 100,415,350] 113,249,350} 241,008, 41 
124/907,846| 179,918,593] 250,759,292] 266,527,858] 601,509, 01 
221,617,773| 309,676,068} 469,847,886] 481,053,375]1, 165,975, 62 
96.709,927| 129,757,475) 219,088,594, 214,525,517} 564,466, 6: 
345,425, 0) 
735,20716 716,860 933, 76 
58,2118 71,58418 139,877 
237,972 299, 535 372, 28) 
86, 694 89, 165 150, 5f 
61,310 82. 483 158, Of) 
88,064 99, 552 221, 8 
203, 897 236, 205 399, 8 
24,1212 58,789 106, 3! 
116,598 127, 867 317, 2 

3,534 792 os 
1,615,608] 1,782,832 gai 
1, 628, 2! 
2 1887. 3 1898, 41889. 6 Sho 


1 As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 
874 71892. 


tons. 6 1874. 
Sept. 80. 


: 8 Includes other items not specified. 
ll The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881 and 1891 include all esta 


9 1886 


hi 0 Years ende) 
blishments irrespecti} 


of the number of employees. From 1901, statistics are for establishments with five hands or over. The figuri 
shown for census years prior to 1921 are for the preceding year. From 1922, statistics are exclusive of constructi¢ 
hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1931-50 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included 


earlier years. 


12 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and ele! 


/, Se 


P 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1941 


1921 1931 1939 1943 1949 1950 1951 
926,329 2,693,892 5,094,379 5,345,179 3,651,301 4,123,518 4,441, 227 4,392,751 1 
19,148,920} 58,093,396) 184,115,951) 205,789,392 140; 575,088} 148,446,648] 168,988,687} 161,872,873 
13,543,198] 20,562,247} 23,163,629] 21,754,408) 17,344,569) 17,641,493) 23,221,431) 238,125,825] 2 
8,485,355 6,141, 943 9,378,490 8,323,454 7,849,111 13,098,808} 18,767,561) 21,865,467 
47,620,820) 292,304,390} 608,825,570] 643,316,713) 575,190,132} 526,913,632} 528,418,296) 539,941,589] 3 
5,953,555} 24,114,065) 60,934,859} 64,407,497) 67,170,601) 104,719,151} 123,211,407) 149,026,216 
66, 679, 592 267,342, 482 388,569,550} 460,167,005} 444,060,769) 319,549,865) 331,394,128) 316,462,751) 4 
3,828,742 7,260,183} 12,313,768) 15,470,815} 16,670,041) 50,488,879) 47,886,452) 58,229,146 
53,089,356] 237,245,451] 394,533,860] 512,381,636} 610,754,354) 576,524,097} 626,454,598) 682,224,335) 5 
2,471,310 6,059,249} 12,108,244) 17,477,337; 24,430,174) 76,372,147) 98,040,145) 135,762,643) 
19,293,060] 65,666,320} 226,105,865) 282,258,235) 288,018,615} 257,379,216] 247,317,867) 275,806,272] 6 
6,752,571] 15,267,453] 50,920,305] 68,656,795) 71,675,322}. 99,173,289) 112,104,685) 151,269,994 
593, 829 420,038 755,731 1,528,0535 1,758,2698 2,154, 485 2,317,121 2,552,696P} 7 
15,057,493} 12,243,211] 48,676,990} 18,225,921] 17,859,057} 19,120,046] 19,139,112) 18,586,823) 8 
72,451,656) 41,207,682) 15,692,698] 58,059,630) 62,877,549} 110,915,121} 110,140,399) 109,038,835 
14,077,601 25,874,723] 35,185,146} 43,495,353) 44,276,216}  60,457,177| 67,822,230) 79,460,667) 9 
4,594, 164 9,026,754] 12,507,307; 12,665,116) 13,159,418) 11,620,302 6,433,041 7,158,920 
187,541) 1,542,573 7,826,301} 10,133,888} 10,052,302} 21,305,348} 29,048,788) 47,615,534/10 
641,533 4,211,674 9,846,352) 14,415,096} 16,470,417; 61,118,490] 84,619,937) 116, 655, 238 
92,761 164, 296 364, 472 477, 846 476,196 574, 906 5,344 973,198)11 
4,906, 230 4,812,886] 15,859,212} 21,468,840} 23,169,505) 39,746,072} 65,854,568} 81,584,345 
5,752,885} 10,161,658 5,731, 264 8,368, 711 7,302,289} 15,916,564) 16,741,826) 17,007, 812)12 
14, 195,143} 15,826,243 8,511,211} 18,063,588} 11,599,033] 32,901,936} 35,894,124) 40,446,288 
171, 923, 342 ae; og 726) 474,602,059/ 560,241,290) 580,053,966} 901,110, 026 1,045,450, 073]1, 245, 483,595 
9,754,157 6, 666, 337 8, 289, 212 8,845,038} 10,214,513; 11,613,333] 12,562,750} 13,342, 504/13 
510 559 611 607 622 650 665 14 
484, 669, 451/1,229, 988, 951/1, 564, 603, 211}1, 641, 460, 451/1,778, 224, 640 es 58 15 
5,614,132} 16,330,867) 28,338,030] 33,317,663] 40,479,593] 44,418,573) 48,493,718 16 
973, 212 1, 632,792 1,941, 663 2,081, 270 2,169, 148 3,076,369 3,269,824 13 
34,931,935] 30,517,306} 40,075,922) . 62,258,997; 85,594,544) 132,306,372} 152,062,597 i 
2,936, 407 4,060,356 6,492, 222 7, 257,337 7,418,971 9,902,790 7,377,491 7,479, 272)19 
10,151,594) 11,803,217) 14,286,937] 21,123,161] 28,505,033] 22,899,882) 238,184,033) 31,134,400 
5,977,545 8,497, 237 6,920, 464 7,928,971) 10,044,903 8,743,225} 10,444, 286 Sto 20 
438,555 528, 640 658, 114 961,178 1, 241, 068 1,171, 207 1,188, 297 evs 21 
2,697, 858,.07313, 705, 701, 89313, 647, 024, 449/4, 905, 503, 966) 6, 317, 166, 727 as 22 
497,399, 761|2,587,566,990| 737,811, 153|1, 264, 862, 643/1, 987, 292, 384|2, 591, 890, 657|2, 771, 267, 435 oe 128 
1,365, 292, 885]1, 221,911, 982]1, 836, 159,375)3, 296,547, 019/4, 690, 493, 083/6, 843, 231, 064|7, 538, 534, 532 Be 24 
2,488,987, 148]2,555, 126, 448}3, 474, 783, 52816, 076, 308, 1248, 732, 860, 999}12,479,593,300|13,817,526,381 : 20 
z, 123, 694, 263}1, 252,017, 248/1, 531,051, 901)2, 605, 119, 788/3, 816, 413, 541)5, 330,566, 43415, 942, 058, 229 ses 26 


240,133,300] 315,482,000} 187,178,500] 393,991,300) 206,103, 900]1, 143, 547,300/1, 525, 764, 700/2, 295, 499, 200/27 


4,105,000 -4,598,000 4,417,000 4,522,000 5,071,000 4,882,000 5, 255, 000/28 
1,041,544 1,131,845 © 4,083,616 830, 44117/29 
115,95318 150,491 203, 586 He as an 217, 20717/30 
407 , 087 495,922 709,181 A ae we 902, 98617|31 
162,291 203 , 066 213, 493 Ae : = 299, 61117/32 
me = s-« 199, 941 289,191 311,645 413, 30717|33 
| 293,555 352,503 370,617 340, 87817|34 
421,057 617,473 725, 45620 893, 46217/35 
217,937 258, 689 314, 051 565, 70917/36 
306, 652 426,396 252,693 351, 20617|37 
7,152 > 1,654 11,413 64, 15517138 

a 3,173,169 3,927,230 4,195,95120 : 5,286,153217,22 
Bp 1,972,089 2,570,097 2 RUG TOSI Os cari ee WMie och OM ae eae he core ancnape cerca sets 39 
iricity as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 13 Exclusive of persons in 
mstitutions, remote areas, ians “on reservations and the~Armed Forces. 1% Excludes Manitoba. 


5 Exclusive of the Territories. 16 Includes all farmers’ sons, 14 years and over, whether or not reported with 
. occupation. 17 Labour force 14 years of age and over as defined in the 1951 Census. 18 Excludes 

adic Indians and Indians on reserves. 19 Includes pulp-mill employees and almost all mine and smelter 
employees, except clerical workers. *0 Exclusive of persons on Active Service on June 2, 1941 21 Clerical 
tkers in government service were included with ‘‘Service’’. 22 Includes 407,191 proprietary and managerial. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 4 


XxxXil 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Transportation— 
Sream Ramwways— 
1 Milestimvoperations.....2 +4; eee. No. 2,695 7,331 13, 838 18,140 25, 400 
2 Wapitalliability.: sass one ee $ 257,035,1881| 284,419,293} 632,061,440] 816,110, 837|1,528, 689, 201 
3 IBASSenO else. cote. oc ere eee No 5,190,416? 6, 943, 671 13,222,568} 18,385,722 ,097, 718 
4 Lina Ss ea ON Aigp. <e RPR Eee ot ott ton 5,670,8362; 12,065,323] 21,753,021} 36,999,371) 79,884,282 
5 Tdiswanitessoy, eae ae eeas meer der aac pret & $ 19,470,5392| 27,987,509] 48,192,099] 72,898,749] 188,733, 494 
6 IEDR DONSes Misr saree serene $ 15,775,532?| 20,121,418] 34,960,449} 50,368,726) 131,034,788 
Evectric Ramways— 
7 Miles in operation............... No. 553 1,224 
8 Capitallatittty..-. -.eeeorre $ ae 111,532,347 
9 IPASSCUS CTSNet No. 120,934,656] 426,296,792) 
10 TDN a URE esol Aro aoa ton 287 , 926 1, 228,363) 
11 (Marinas temic. us hate c ests $ 5, 768, 283 20,356, 952) 
12 IEIXDENSCSM pi Ls orcs meee $ 3,435,162] 12,096,134) 
Roapv TRANSPORTATION— 
13 Highways, total mileages!...... No. 2 
14 Capital expenditure on4.......... $ 5 
15 Motor-vehicles registered....... No. 21, 78%: 
16 Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation......... $ 
SHIPPING— 
17 Vessels on the registry.......... No. 7,394 7,015 6, 697 8, 08%: 
ton 1,310, 896 1,005,475 666, 276 770, 44 (| 
Sea-Going—,§ 
18 intere de tees ieee notre Se secs ton COLAO 4,032,946 5, 273, 935 7,514,732] 11,919, 334) 
19 @leane dips een Be corre re # 2,594, 460 4,071,391 5,421, 261 7,028,330]  10,377,84!! 
20 STN Gey | See esata ear sith i 5,116, 033 8,104,337] 10,695,196] 14,543,062) 22,297, 181) 
Inland Inter national—, 6 
21 Hnteredwena ms tere 5. Ar es ton 4,055,198 2,934, 503 4,098, 434 5,720,575| 138,286, 10!) 
22 @ledred eee eta ck yc hoe ‘i 3,954, 797 2,763,592 4,009,018 5,766,171 11, 846, 25) 
23 A ROUNISS ors eae gS ot re ec teoe ss 8,009, 995 5, 698,095 8,107,452} 11,486,746} 25,1382, 35!) 
Coastwise— | 
24 IPNtered sees een ae Sater ee ton 7,664,863} 12,835,774] 17,927,959} 34,280, 66!) 
25 @Gleared: wre sence - 7,451,903} 12,150,356] 16,516,837} 382,347, 26) 
26 MRO tala xce eee recone eyo tess # 15,116,766} 24,986,130} 34,444,796; 66, 627,93) 
CANALS— 
ae Passengers Carrieds..c.cee-s> --" No. 100,377 118,136 146,336 190, 428 304, 90: 
28 rere hit: see ak nee oem a > ton 3,955, 621 2,853, 230 2,902,526 5,665,259) 38,030, 35); 
Arr TRANSPORTATION— 
29 Wilestilo wiles. kee Qeee orien sate No. 
30 Passenger miles....:...-..- poe Sug AES 
31 Breight carried, .2scse fe eee lb. 
32 Wai iGarricditcuy scepueteer ase 
Communications— 
33| Telegraphs, Govt., miles of line’.. No. ae 1,947 2,699 5, 744 8, 44¢ 
34| Telegraphs, other, "miles of line. . La os 27, 866 30, 194 33,908 
35 Merbelephonesias. ctx. an ot ues otek se an ae oe 63, 192 302,75¢ 
36; Telephones, employees’........... a a ie es zi 10,428. 
37} Radio receiving licences.......... ws oh, * Sg oe 3 
Post Office— 
SSPE VEN USHM atria stings. cies heres $ 803, 637 1,344,970 2,515, 824 3,421,192 9,146, 94) 
39 eb xen clibUm events clean cks-t- hoses sk oro $ 994, 876 1,876, 658 3,161,676 3, 837,376 7,954, 22) 
40} Money orders issued.............. $ 4,546, 434 7,725,212) 12,478,178] 17,956,258] 70,614, 8€ 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 7 
Wholesale—!0 
41 StaolistimM ents e.. sa ciel. costes No. 
42 MEIN PLOV.GCSr ence aos ies nse * 4 
43 INietrsalestiterk omeeras cain? $ Oe 
44| Retail—Stores!.....07............ No 
45 Employees, full-time............ x 4 
46 INetrealese eras. © ok ae ko eee $ | 


11876 2 1875. 3 Duplication eliminated. 4 Wiscal years. Fiseal year pric 
to 1941. 6 In foreign service, which includes sea-going and inland international after 1936. 7 Prior 1 
1941, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission excluded. 8 As at June 30. : 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


i 


1921 1931 1939 1941 1943 1949 1950 1951 

OF.101 42,280 42,637 42,441 42,346 42,978 42,979 42,956] 1 
, 164, 687, 6364, 232,022, 088/3, 367, 702, 730|3, 397, 488, 564/3, 356, 600, 167)3, a oe 260]3, 475, 808, 310/3, 571, 693,932] 2 
| 46,793, 251 6,812] 20,482,296] 29,779,241) 57,175,840 3,803] 31,189,092) 30,995,604) 3 
. 83, 730, 8293 74/129, 6948 84,631, 1228 116,808, 0913) 153, 314, 2648 143 719, 4313] 144,218, 3193] 161,260,5213| 4 
| 458, 008,891} 358,549, 382 367,179, 095 538,291,947 778,914, 565 894,397, 264 958, 985, 751 1,088,583, 789| 5 
| 422,581,205) 321,025,588) 304,373, 285 403,733,542} 560,597,204] 831,456,446] 833,726,562) 977,577,062) 6 
1, 680 1,379 1,083 1,028 1,019 719 663 595) 7 
177,187,436] 215,818,096] 204,581,406] 193,532,914] 184,926,237) 171,370,207) 186,444,978] 199,411,550) 8 
719,305,441] 720,468,361] 632,533,152] 795, 170,569|1,177, 003, 883]1, 240,558, 812/1, nye 570, 685 1, 165, 123, 371] 9 
2,282,292 1,977,441 2,318, 748 3, 265, 449 3,751,785 3,702,016 4,115,974 4, 480, 072)10 
44,536,832] 49,088,310} 42,864,150 55,334, 647 80,027,414 95,596, 394 91,034, 058 99, 114, 548 11 
35,945,316] 35,367,068} 29,605,328) 37,030,823] 54,548,335} 92,378,848) 89,414,380) 97, 880, 959/12 
a3 378,094 497,707 561, 489 552,778 561,347 567, 155 567, 155} 18 
ee 66, 250,229} 62,577,241) 37,287,954] 24,894,307) 156,223,856} 154,699, 553 i 14 
464, 805 1, 200, 668 1,439,245}° 1,572,784 1,511, 845 2,290, 628 2, 600, 269 2,872, 420) 15 
<: 42,231,027} 79,915,560} 91,139,300) 86,842,351} 196,040,170) 222,332,113) 252,213, 001)16 
7,482 8,966 8,419 8, 667 9,074 14, 102 14, 816 15, 292)17 

1,223,973 1,484, 423 1, 287, 365 1,271, 811 1,348,304 1,832,393 1, 665, 697 1,659,351 
12,516,503] 28,064,762) 31,353,871] 31,452,400] 26,345,562} 40,088,377} 42,816,949) 47,508, 342/18 
12,400,226] 26,535,387) 32,044,242} 33,313,400] 28,504,987} 44,256,743) 47,340,150) 52,750, 461)19 
24,916,729] 54,600,149} 63,398,113} 64,765,800} 54,850,549) 84,345,120) 90,157,099] 100,258, 803/20 
14, 828, 454 17,769, 690 13,421, 245 31 
14,903,447] 18,542,037) 15,008, 129 L4 
29,731,901] 36,311,727} 28,429,374 23 
28,567,545] 47,134,652} 45,386,457} 48,107,158} 40,300,778) 56,037,003] 56,066,997} 60,802, 798)24 
27,773,668| 47,540,555} 43,183,652] 46,483,320) 38,668,241] 52,203,784) 51,615,568) 55, 609, 082/25 
56,341,213} 94,675,207] 88,570,109] 94,540,478) 78,969,019) 108,240,787) 107,682,565} 116, 411, 880 26 
230,129 * 126, 633 62,790 100, 092 72,128 81,216 64, 255 93,512)27 
9,407,021] 16,189,074] 23,391,077) 23,453,367) 21,476,194) 24,373,752) 27,439,076] 29,325, 034/28 
294, 449 7,046,276] 10,969,271] 12,508,390) 15,293,549] 37,746,986} 41,368,494) 48,159, 722/29 
om 4,073,552] 26,107,750) 56,728,714] 103,390,464} 416,389,463) 499,580,633] 610,929,523)30 
79, 850 2,372,467| 21,253,364] 16,559,611] 13,853,563] 37,042,387} 46,589,092) 61,589, 732)31 
AS 470,461 1,900,347 3,411,971 7,586,809] 18,506,220} 14,241,523) 16,485, 558/32 
11,207 9,300 8,780 ey) 9,366 8,037 8,073 8, 606)33 
41,577 43,928 43,684 43,047 43,048 44,498 43,926 44,974)34 
902,090 1,364, 200 1,397,272 1,562, 146 1, 692, 162 2,699, 612 2,917,092 3,108, 437)35 
19, 943 23, 825 6 20, 103 20, 694 42,326 45,396 47, 387136 
6 523, 100 1, 223 , 502 1,454,717 1,728, 880 2,057,799 2,177,445 2,212, 485)37 
26,331,119] 30,416,107] 35,288,220] 40,383,366] 48,868,762} 80,618,401] 84,528,655} 90,454, 678/38 
24,661,262) 36,292,604] 35,456,181] 38,699,674] 44,741,987} 77,642,621] 82,639,741) 91,781,466)39 
173,523,322) 167,749,651] 145,204,787] 173,565,550} 236,925,920} 415,703,754} 479,520,987) 511,915, 621/40 


ie “98452—c 


238, 683 


itis rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
Beeonated on intercensal survey. 


24,758 
117,471 


si ee 


37,331 
297, 047 


2,320, 963, 000/2,447, 658,0001|3, 440, 901, 700|3,785, 840,00011|8,427, 900, 00011}9,467,400,00014|10,517, 326,00011| 46 


10 Census figures for calendar years 1930 and 1940, respectively. 


7 


Hstablighments? «o.a+ saaee eee No 
Employees, full-time........ Pad Reheome 
IReceiptater: ..ccruun eels eee $ 
4|Commercial Failures.............. No. 
Rit aabiliviessmae. «vnc iearhier sees $ 
Foreign Trade—? 
6| Exports, domestic. ......20:.08.- $ 
Imports, for consumption.......... $ 
Totals, Foreign Trade.......... $ 
Total exports to Commonwealth.. $ 
Exports to United Kingdom. ..... $ 
Total imports from Common- 
Wie ated ag tale cine Ben Mies Oe ore $ 
Imports from United Kingdom... $ 
Exports to United States.......... $ 
Imports from United States....... $ 
Exports, Domrstic, By CHrer. ITEMS— 
Wihiea: tase Sree ler uhac Sane Py 
Wihestetl ounce eer nee... cleats pea 
Qatari arteries schist ase bu. 
$ 
NAVA Yis coves Meet ci ed ites «see eas ton 
$ 
Bacon, hams, shoulders and cwt. 
sides. $ 
Butters. cee eee ose cearie ie 
(Gheese).z ie weer eas eset ee 
tl Vier 2 aay Ree ene cs ca Tae eeeeae + ee 
Coppens 2 at: Wea ont eretens oe a 
INiekel tesco ien seb leer ie 
COs aera Melson ol tated ae 
IAS DESTOSM are nec kae aor ei inieke meres 
Wood-pulp...... ts ooo cwt. 
$ 
INIGWSDIING tance cinten wisi sleprteoetiors = cwt. 
: $ 
Exrorts, DoMESTIC, BY CLASSES— 
Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres and wood)........ $ 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCES 2s he rete ee tals $ 
Wood, wood products and paper. $ 
Iron and its products............ $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
NLOGUCtS Anse oe ee ene $ 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 
Chemicals and allied products... $ 
All other commodities.......... $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic.... $ 


years prior to 1921. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued ' 


a el 


Item 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—concluded 


Retail Services—! 


141, 844, 412 


1871 


57, 630,024 
84, 214, 388 


21,733,556 


48, 498, 202 
29,164,358 
27,185,586 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 


il. 018, 918 
15, 439, 266 
3,065,234 
8, 271, 489 
1,109,906 


595, 261 
6, 246, 000 
120,121 


318, 287 
662, 451 


57, 630, 024 


1881 


83,944, 701 
90, 488, 329 


7 ee 433, 03u 


42, 637,219 


42, 885, 142 
34, 038, 431 
36,338, 701 


2,523, 673 
2,593, 820 
439,728 
2,173,108 
2,926,532 
1,191,873 
168, 381 
1,813, 208 
103, 547 
758, 334 
17,649,491 
3,573,034 
49, 255,523 
5,510, 443 


"34,494 


39, 604, 000 
150, 412 


490, 055 
1,123,091 


83,944,701 


1 Census figures for calendar years 1930 and 1940, respectively. 


ae es 
| 


1891 


1,861 
16,723,939 


88, 671,738 
111,533,954 


200, 205, 692 


47,137,203 
43, 243,784 


44, 337,052 
42,018, 943 
37, 743, 420 
52,033,477 


2,108, 216 
1,583,084 
296, 784 
1,388, 578 
269, 569 
12¢,917 
65, 083 
559, 489 
75,542 
628, 469 
3,768, 101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9,508, 800 


238, 367 
10, 994, 498 
505, 196 
5,352, 043 
240, 499 
833, 684 
2,916, 465 
, 022 

513, 909 


280, 619 


13, 742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351,085 
6,527 
1,618, 955 
3,988,584 
851,211 
5,291,051 


88, 671,738 


1901 


1,341 
10, 811, 671 


177, 431, 386 
177, 930, 919 


355, 362, 305 


100,748,097 
92, 857,525 


46, 653, 228 
42,820,334 
67, 983, 673 
107,377,906 


9,739, 758 
6, 871, 939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8, 155, 063 
2,490,521 


252,977 


2,097, 882 
1,055,495 
11,778, 446 
16,335,528 
3, 295, 663 
195, 926,397 
20, 696, 951 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345, 776 
2,659, 261 
9,537,558 
958, 365 
1,888,538 
5,307, 060 
26,715 
864,573 


1,937, 207 


25, 541,567 
68, 465, 332 
1,880, 539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33, 395, 096 
7,356, 444 
791, 855 
3,121,741 


177, 431,386 


1911 


— 


1,33 
13,491, 19 


a 


274,316, 55 
452,724, 60 


727,041, 15 


148, 967,44 
132, 156,92 


129, 467, 64 
109, 934, 75 
104, 115, 82 
275, 824, 26 


45,802, 11 


181, 895, 73 
20,739, a 
33,731,0 
17, 269, 1€! 


5, 715,58 
3,092, 48 


Al 
i 
i 
84,368, 44 


69, 693, 26 
1,818, 98 
56.334. 6¢ 
4’ 34 
34,000, 96 
10,038, 4) 


3,088, 84 
5, 088, 5f 


274,316, st 


at cis a ie ae ce ae Le ee 


2 Includes Newfoundland. 
4 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, ete. 


: 


3 Fisei 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 


1921 


1931 


Tc | a re rer = 


: 2, 4512 
73,299, 1112 


800, 149, 296 
799, 478, 483 


42, 223 
55, 257 
249, 455, 900 


2,563? 
52,987,554? 


587, 653, 440 
628, 098, 386 


1, 299 
11, 635, 000 


924, 926, 104|1, 621,003, 175]2, 971,475, 277]2, 992, 960, 978]3, 118, 385, 551)3, 914, 460,376 
751,055, 534|1, 448, 791, 650]1, 735,076, 890|2, 761, 207, 241/3, 174, 253, 138)4, 084, 856, 478 


882 
6, 959, 000 


186 
3,634,000 


596 


17, 279,000 


717 
15,392, 000 


on = 


797 
19,048, 000 


om 


Car} 


599, 627, 779]1, 215, 751, 826/1, 675, 981, 638/3, 069, 794, 825]4, 706, 552, 167]5, 754, 168, 219 6, 292, 638, 689]7, 999, 316, 854 


oo 


403 , 452, 219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
| 213,973,562 
| 642,322, 967 
| 856, 176, 820 


| 129,215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 

' 31,492, 407 
| 9,739,414 
(5,128, 831 
| 133, 620, 340 
L 37,146, 722 
13,331,050 
| 11,127,432 
36,167,900 
| 4,336,972 
| 47,018,300 
| 9,405,291 
| 2,277,202 
16,501,478 
"154, 152 
12,255,793 
14, 363,006 
71,552,037 
15,112,586 
78,922,137 


| 482,140, 444 
| 188,359, 937 
18,783, 884 
| 284,561,478 
) 76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40, 345,345 


20,142, 826 
32,389, 669 


219,781, 406 
170, 597, 455 


151,999, 922 
109, 468, 081 
240, 196, 849 
393,775, 289 


194, 825, 612 
117,871, 254 

5,697, 224 
20, 207,319 
11,177,072 


2,035,382 
10, 680, 500 
2,329, 853 
84,788, 400 
10,594, 917 


. 18, 666, 367 


5,399, 259 
48,761, 200 
3,891,045 
60, 420, 300 
13, 188, 928 
359, 853 
1,909, 922 
70,903 
3,929,317 
12,450,741 
30, 056, 643 
40,164,815 
107, 233, 112 


209, 760, 786 
70,938, 351 
5, 394; 084 
185,493,491 
19, 086, 492 
56, 158, 939 
14,976, 873 


10, 848, 946 
14,995,478 


587, 653, 440 


430, 806, 546 
328,099, 242 


188, 900, 276 
114,007, 409 
380, 392,047 


162, 904, 586 
109, 050, 542 

5,342,172 
16,378,301 
12,115,598 


229, 930, 400 
56,522, 602 


53,174, 453}. 


115, 687, 288 


220, 118, 056 
131, 803, 706 
14, 427, 669 
242/541, 043 
63, 102, 432 
182, 890, 103 


29,332,099 
24, 263,342 


16, 447, 654 


878, 640, 907|1, 401, 661, 623/1, 015,022, 448 
658, 228, 354/1, 032, 646, 964 


359, 942, 070} 


219, 418, 957 


238, 631,372 
134, 965, 117 


704,955,726 


494, 228, 816 
307, 449, 800 


655, 089, 381 
469,910,011 


645, 624, 296 
404, 213,449 


872, 407,020) 8 
631,460,954] 9 


727, 088, 882}10 
420,984, 515)11 


599,713, 463]1, 149, 232, 444]1, 503, 458, 711/2, 020, 987, 630/2, 297, 674, 594}12 
496, 898, 466|1, 004, 498, 1521, 423, 672, 486/1, 951, 860, 065/2, 130, 475, 929/2, 812, 927, 298/13 


196, 646, 340 


154, 356, 543 


285,708, 739 
201,730,555 
30,819, 633 


45,172,085 
58, 676,338 
127, 869, 409 


219, 249, 942 
234, 457, 747 
12,896, 995 
66, 273, 692 
74,463,476 
42, 294, 389 
181,568 
2,527,231 
5, 629, 656 
116,121,532 
9, 408, 600 
3,819, 800 
129,741,000 
26, 811,113 
11,451, 635 
5, 558, 053 
72,419, 400 
5,069, 358 
271,094, 400 
68, 346, 346 
1,110,101 
5, 428,362 
212, 827 
16,533, 440 
31,129,131 
100,012,775 
56, 205, 769 
144,707,065 


483 , 756, 894 
289 , 566, 022 
30, 620,390 
391,069, 658 
716, 644, 883 
332,704, 960 
62,191, 606 


86,390, 600 
578,530, 264 


210, 384, 483 
435, 158, 365 
9, 698, 024 
97, 693, 325 
22, 628, 271 
18,532,774 
130, 110 
2,895,536 
670, 866 
24,175,917 
1,068, 800 
613,751 

52, 694, 800 
16, 256, 818 
10, 266, 526 
7,573,471 
74,115,700 
14,823, 140 
254, 283, 500 
92,323, 686 
432,043 
3,563, 892 
182,272 
23,185,081 
30,974, 122 
170, 675,310 
94,093,031 
433, 881, 585 


773 , 006, 888 
338,421,481 
25,217,322 


162, 993,750 
325, 613,570 
10,095, 002 
93, 838, 590 
18,079,576 
16,571, 166 
114,081 
2,838,399 
785, 267 
28,306,976 


243, 302,300 
105, 299,743 
394,961 
3,198,040 
290, 643 

39, 657, 296 
36, 922, 864 
208, 555, 549 
98,761,380 
485,746,314 


636, 897, 823 
365,775,038 
29,573,450 


875,317, 680)1, 112,945,061 


292, 864, 223 
426, 607, 610 
73,710, 209 


70, 697 , 937 
117,117, 628 


251, 108, 538 
457, 262,306 
103, 654,760 


100, 525, 482 
60, 644, 093 


237,060, 505)14 
441,042,753 
12,078, 671]15 
113, 854, 397 
59, 272, 650/16 
53, 898, 508 
100, 429}17 


3,649, 744 
543, 700}19 
387, 404 

30, 653, 200}20 
10, 231,725 
17,794, 564/21 
16,479, 607 
73, 705, 800}22 
14,740, 460 
262,365, 600)23 
136, 689, 457 
435, 083/24 

3,495, 664 

325, 254/25 
49,402,972 
44, 866, 161/26 

365,132, 884 
102, 241, 224127 
536,372, 498 


894, 209, 730)28 
348,033, 470/29 
36, 858, 344/30 
1,399,076, 131}31 
342, 298, 703)/32 
569, 870, 193}33 
131,529, 446/34 


131, 689, 729/35 
60, 894, 630/36 


’ 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


SS ee ee eee a A 


ie 2) ~Z SP ST he i) 2 —_ 


10} Wholesale indexes (1935-39 =100) 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...... 


il 


25 


Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports FOR CONSUMPTION— 
Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres and wood)........ 
Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).... 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUGESER eats ihe hase eee ete 
Wood, wood products and paper. 
Iron and its products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLO CUCtSEMNes Aes Clemens 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... 
Chemicals and allied products... 
All other commodities.......... 


Lotalswlinpontsn. wth ee 


Prices— 


Federal Finance— 
Cristoms me venticunstn. meee 
IDXCISEFEVCLUC eee. See ase 
IN COMGHEAX Sau oe Mets Sh aetuee ens 
pales! taxe(Net). jaca. bese. 
Total receipts from taxation....... 
Per capita receipts from taxes..... 
Wotalrev enueresat aes okies 
Revenue per capita................ 
Rotaliexpenditoneiew. <a.c0e ee eee 
Expenditure per capita............ 
Grossidebtneeyeeee ty ste heen 
SASSO US Gs) debe eens acces 


Provincial Finance— 
Gross general revenue............. 


26| Gross general expenditure......... 


24 


National Accounts— 


National incomes... 4ke ae $’000,000 


Note Circulation— 


25 DankenOLes: cee ees ob. etn bee 


29 


38 


Chartered Banks— 
Capital’ paid-up: *s).2-0.. sen cle 
IASSCL Sree Deer et rU Jane. abel apene te 
Liabilities to the public........... 
Deposits payable on demand...... 
Deposits payable after notice...... 
otalssdeposites. ae ata ieee en ae 
Bank: debitss svar. des ae es 


Savings Banks— 
Deposits in Post Office............ 
Deposits in Government banks.... 


39] Deposits in special banks.......... 


Loan Companies (Dominion)— 


AQ SR ASSCtg est ile een Sie Fie 


44 


AD | ERA SSC tala eee tte ee ene 


with later years. 


1 Active assets only. 


84, 214, 388 


11,841,105 
4,295,945 
16,320, 369 
4-50 
19,335, 561 
5:34 

19, 293, 478 
5:32 

115, 492, 683 


37,786, 165 
77,706,518 


5,518, 946 
4,935, 008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 
37,095,340 


125, 273, 631 
80, 250, 974 


56, 287,391 
2,497, 260 


2,072,037 
5,766, 712 


8,392, 464 
8,392, 958 


4 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. 


1881 1891 
24,212,140 

8,080, 862 

28, 670, 141 

5, 203,490 

15,142) 615 

3,810, 626 

14,139,024 

3,697, 810 

8,577,246 

90,488,329] 111,533,954 
18,406,092] 23,305,218 
5.343.022| 6,914,850 
93,942,139] 30,220,068 
5-63 6-32 
29,635,298} 38,579,311 
6-96 8-07 
33,796, 643| 40,793, 208 
7.94 8-54 

199, 861,537] 289,899, 230 
44'465.757| 52,090, 199 
155,395,780] 237,809,031 
7,858,698} 10,693,815 
8.119.701} 11, 628,353 
28,516,692 33,061,042 
14,539,795| 16,176,316 
59,534,977| 60,700,097 
200, 613,879| 269,307,032 
127.176,249| 187,332,325 
94,346,481] 148,396,968 
6,208, 227| 21,738, 648 
9,628,445] 17,661,378 
7’ 685,888} 10,982, 232 
73,906,638} 125,041,146 
71,965,017} 123,915,704 


2 Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 
Monthly averages from 1911 to 1951. 


38,036, 146 
14,022,896 
37, 284,752 
8,196,901 
29,955,936 
7,167,318 
21, 255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 


38, 612, 196 
52,514,701 
9-9 


Ol. 
57, 982, 866} - 
10-94] 


9 
354, 732, 433 
86, 252,429 
268, 480, 004 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50, 601, 205 


27, 898, 509 


67,035, 615 


177,930,919] 452,724, 60) 


— | 


71,838, 08 
16,869, 83 


~ 88,707, 92 
7.98|-- ' 12-6 


117,780, 40 
16-8 
122, 861, 25 
17-5 


474, 941,48 
134, 899, 43 


340, 042, 05 


40,706, 94 
38, 144,51, 


89, 982, 22 
99,308, 94 


103 009 , 25 


531, 829, 324]1, 308, 131, 26) 
420,003 , 743}1,097, 661,39 


95,169, 631 
221, 624, 664 


304, 801,75 
568, 976, 20: 


349,573,327| 980,433, 78 


39, 950, 813 
16,098, 146 
19, 125,097 


158,523,307 
158, 523, 307 


43, 330,57 
14, 673,75 
34,770,38 


389,701, 98 
389, 701,98 


3 Not comparabl 


5 Include’ 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


(8 sea ne ora AS Tae ST a NS SE 


1921 


os 


- 259,431, 110 
61,722,390 


| 243, 608, 342 
| §7,449,384 
245, 625,703 


55, 651,319 


206,095,113 
| 37,887,449 
| 72,688,072 


143-4 
80-9 


| 163,266, 804 
| 37, 118, 367 
46,381, 824 
38, 114,539 
- 368,770,498 
| 43-1 


; “10 
436, 292, 185 


50-99 
| 528, 302,513 
61-75 


1,240, 158, 882) 


1931 


134, 433, 268 
28, 629,914 
90,151,516 
34, 923,391 

116, 209, 368 
38, 666, 648 

106, 087,909 


31,336,994 
47, 659, 378 


1939 


127, 835, 146 
32,757, 666 
100, 866, 078 
33,703, 149 
183, 159, 650 
42,108,374 
132, 823, 892 


43,705, 905 
54,095, 674 


1941 


171, 835, 408 
34, 845, 584 
161, 138, 512 
36,739,071 
431, 622,365 
94,758, 269 
189, 953, 788 


65, 382,196 
262,516, 457 


1943 


176, 446, 946 
36, 476, 082 
195, 283,341 
40.284. 489 
420,190,144 
115,566, 684 
250, 943, 166 


70, 548, 287 
429,337,751 


1949 


1950 


1951 


377,392, 843 
74,096, 446 


333,031, 836 
86,326, 584 


. 891,551, 452 


174, 691,723 


535, 328, 513 
130, 660,078 
158, 127, 766 


484,475, 331 
86, 967, 642 


364, 508, 831 
100, 365, 624 


980, 229, 068/1, 332, 251,363 


215, 526, 566 


611,741, 427 
158, 221,055 
172, 217,594 


542, 641, 169 
125, 562,023 
483 , 520,382 
137, 046, 510 
290, 848, 483 
684, 535,336 


191,812,947 
296, 638, 265 


wast CUR 2 -— 


628, 098, 386 


751,055, 534/1, 448,791, 650/1, 735,076, 890|2, 761, 207, 241/3, 174, 253, 1388/4, 084, 856, 478 


94-0 
67-9 


131, 208, 955 
57,746, 808 
71,048,022 
20,783, 944 

296, 276, oe 


29-0 
356, 160, 876 

35-04 
440, 008, 855 

43-26 


99-3 
63-2 


78,751,111 
51,313, 658 
142,026, 138 
122, 139, 067 
435,706, Se 


39-1 
502, ner 35 


116-6 
69-6 


130,757, 011 
88, 607, 559 
248, 143, 022 
179,701, 224 


128-3 
74-2 


118, 962, 839 
188, 720,723 


198-9 
100-0 


222,975,471 
204, 651, 969 


211-2 
102-9 


225, 877, 683 
220, 564,504 


240-2|10 
113-7)11 


295,721, 750) 12 
241,046, 174/13 


910, 188, 672}1, 297,999, 404]1, 272, 650, 191)1,513, 185,510) 14 


250, 478, 438 


377, 302,763 


403 , 437, 159 


460, 120, 405}15 


778,175, 450}2, 066, 719, 961|2, 486, 142, 276)2, 323,117, tae 2,785,349, 899/16 
2-76 


177-34 


189-98 


203-13]17 


68-37 17 
872, 169, 645}2, 249, 496, a Zlib, ay 0752, 580, 140, 615]3, 112,535, 948/18 
7 1 


6-63 


1-87 


226-9919 


5:03 193-0 216-13 
553,063, 098}1, 249, 601, 446/4, 387, 124, 17 2,175, 892, 334}2, 448, 615, 662/2, 901, 241, 698/20 
49-60 109-8 16 


376-45 


9-68 


182-09 


211-58) 21 


0 

2,902, 482, 117)/2, 610, 265, 6993, 638, 320, 816|5, 018, 928, 037|9, 228, 252, 012)16,950, 403,796] 16,750, 756,246] 16,923,307,028)22 
485 761,502! 1,370,236, 5881/3, 045, 402, 911115, 174, 269, 64415, 106, 147, 0471|5, 489, 992, 0803|23 
2,340, 878, 984)/2, 261, 611, 9373, 152, 559, 314/3, 648, 691, 44916, 182, 849, 101]11 776, 134, 152|11 644, 609, 199|11 433, 314, 948) 24 


| 561,603, 1331 


| 102,030, 458 
| 102,569,515 


3, 7358 


) 194,621,710 
t 271,531,162 


| 129,096,339 


348,653, 7621 


179, 143; 480 
190,754, 202 


3,261 


128, 881, 241 
153,079, 362 


144, 674, 853 


296, 836, 927 
289, 467,574 


4,373 


88, 820, 636 
184, 904,919 


145, 500, 000 


404,791,000? 
349,818,000? 


6,594 


78,761,049 
406, 433, 409 


145, 500, 000 


435,771,000? 
378,790,000? 


49,082,172 


998, 127,000? 
935,814,000? 


13,194 


14,731,992 


14, 555 


25 
26 


17, 229)27 


28 


773,426, 716]1, 267, 520, 386] 1, 293, 238, 910}1, 360, 679, 422|29 


145, 500.000 


145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 


146, 502, 115)30 


2,841, 782, 079|3, 066, 018, 47213, 591,564, 586/4, 008, 381, 256)/5, 148, 458, 72218, 657, 764, 277/9, 015, 109, 852/8, 384, 800, 263/31 
e 556, 454, 190|2, 741, 554, 219]3, 298, 351, 0993, 711, 870, 680/4, 849, 222, 532/8, 310, 215, 001/8, 660, 173, 804]9, 019, 780, 755/32 
741,733, 241]1, 088, 198, 370|1, 619, 407, 736]2, 353, 033, 907|2, 562, 813, 5591/2, 711,524, 845/33 
1,289, 347, 063|1, 437,976, 832|1, 699, 224, 304 1,616, 129, 007|1, 864, 177, 700|4, 333, 888, 999/4, 547, 880, 387|4, 592, 929, 318)34 

,264, 586, 736)2, 422, 834, 828/3, 060, 859, 111|3, 464, 781, 844/4, 592, 336, 705|7, 921, 694, 763)/8, 220, 886, 332 8, 464,510, 837/85 


‘551, 914, 648 


\ a 157, 4746 


578, 604, 394 


31,586, 468 


29,010, 619} \ 24,750, 227 


| 10,150, 189) 


| 58,576,775 


| 96,698, 810 
95, 281, 122 


86, 144, 1537 
87,385, 8077 


69, 820, 422 


147, 094, 183 
146, 046, 087 


65, 728, 238 
66, 387, 987 


31,617,352 


23, 045,576 


81,566, 754 


136, 358, 786 
136,351, 602 


58,526, 904 
58,533, 671 


39, 242,957 


22,176, 633 


76,391,775 


130,795,391 
130, 787, 116 


58, 220,073 
58, 220,073 


53,796,715 


24,373,991 


84,023,772 


126, 943, 566 
126, 918, 948 


59,081,710 
59,081,710 


87, 554, 363 


37,741,389 


184, 250, 615 


179,795,977 
144,414, 068 


80, 207 , 903 
51,546, 444 


100, 635, 459 


38, 754, 634 


192, 567,275 


190,733,017 
152, 825, 544 


89, 504, 876 
59, 893, 359 


112, 184, 633/36 


37 
37, 661, 921 lag 


193, 982, 871|39 


203, 103, 850/40 
165,768, 886)41 


88,991, 635}42 
63, 699, 805/43 


ounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 


le. 


6 Figures for 1924; first year bank debits are avail- 


7 Figures for 1922; first year provincial figures are available. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 | 


— |S | | 


Licensees under the Small Loans Act— 
Sma.Lu Loans CoMPANIES— 


1 INSSELS UIST ac Ueveenay eet REP ER Rmee $ 
2 eae bilitgiestor nck tes ce ate Reet | q 
MoNEYLENDERS— 
3 IN SSE LSM ee Vee eee $ 
4 Mera ities. ecitns peel cee $ 
Trust Companies (Dominion )— | 
ASSETS— 4 
5 @ompanyatunds.. ase $ ‘ ed 
6 Guarantecedsnunadse 120 seers tare $ | 
LIABILITIES— } 


7 @ompanyeundsey.. 0) ose er $ 
8 Guaranteed funds: a-ak haan. one $ 


9| Estares, TRUSTAND AGENCY FUNDS. $ ae st ws = < 4 


Trust Companies (Provincial)— 


ASSETS— 
10 Company funds (par value)..... $ 
11 Guaranteed funds (par value)... $ 
12| Esrares, TRUSTAND AGENCYF¥UNDS. $ 
Dominion Fire Insurance— | 
13) Amounts at risk, Dee. 31....:.... $ 228,453,784] 462,210,968) 759,602, 191/1, 038, 687, 619|2, 279, 868, 34€ 
14| Premium income for each year.... $ Pecsveits AKG 3,827,116 6, 168,716 9,650,348) 20,575, 2581 
15} Claims paid during each year..... $ 1,549, 199 3, 169, 824 3,905, 697 6,774, 956 10, 936, 948 
Provincial Fire Insurance— ; 
16) Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 4 
17| Premium income for each year.... $ | 
18} Claims paid during each year..... $ | 
Dominion Life Insurance—2 | 
19| Amounts in force, Dee. 31......... $ 45,825,935} 103,290,932} 261,475,229]. 463,769,034] 950,220,771 
20| Premium income for each year.... $ 1,852,974 3,094, 689 8,417,702 15,189, 854 31,619, 6 a 
21) Claims paid during each year..... $ te: ne se 6, 845, 941 11,051, 67¢ 
| 
Provincial Life Insurance— ; | 
22| Amounts in force, Dec. 31...... eee) ‘ j 
23| Premium income for each year.... $ 3 
24) Claims paid during each year..... $ 4 


1Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies bu 
estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. The figures include all the large and most of the small! 
provincial companies. 2 Not including fraternal insurance. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 


10, 237, 930 
8,774, 185 


9,907,331 
8,549, 642 


79, 252, 639 


31,418, 403 
32, 885, 302 


1931 


827, 373 
823, 120 


15, 459, 347 
25,718, 219 


15, 066, 431 
25,718, 221 


215, 698, 469 


66,338, 148 


125, 829, 165 


1939 


5, 466, 679 
5, 424, 047 


20,176,418 
36,001,000 


19, 351, 839 
36,001, 000 


242,369, 850 


61, 292,364 
114, 606, 960 


1941 


7,918, 926 
7,918, 926 


11,351, 467 
11,351, 467 


20,596,781 
38, 570, 855 


20,086,776 
38,570, 855 


268,596, 524 


58, 165, 471 
108,912, 208 


10,596, 366 
10,596, 366 


11,372,306 
11,372, 306 


20, 569, 787 


41,504, 191): 


20, 168, 350 
41,504,191 


313,457,551 


60, 385, 651 
112,006, 133 


48,921,948 
48,921,947 


24, 002, 353 
24,002,354 


26, 244, 737 
90,111,500 


25, 892,736 
90,111,501 


560, 080, 611 


68, 188,785 
213, 671,444 


61, 207, 841 
61, 207, 840 


27,321, 717 
27,321,718 


27, 988, 873 
93,082,706 


27,568, 241 
93,082,707 
494, 636, 746 


72,736, 140 


27,649, 090 
93, 852, 292 


27,619, 247 
93, 852, 292 


543,983,754 


Hor em OS n= 


QO az 


74,399, 404/10 
251,832,240} 258,413, 136)11 


| 629,953, 917/1, 961,948, 175|2, 422, 219, 901}2, 418, 950, 841]2, 528, 566, 545) 2, 827, 988, 7973, 126, 058, 749)3, 282, 558, 573/12 


5,020, 513, 832/9, 544, 641, 293] 10, 200,346,551] 11,386,819, 286] 13,386,782,873]25,970,407 ,358| 28,957,395, 702|33,493,682,527P/ 13 
134,489,297?) 14 
52,062,710P/15 


47,312,564 
27,572,560 


50,342, 669 
29,938, 409 


40, 984, 276 
15,738, 902 


49,305, 539 
17, 814, 322 


47, 153, 094 
22,181, 244 


103, 809, 769 
46,548, 822 


115, 648, 449 
58,524, 685 


1,269, 764, 435]1, 341, 184, 333]1, 284, 998, 454/1, 120, 181, 968]1, 273, 362, 246]2, 378, 050, 919)2, 519, 157, 284/2, 436, 138,680°/16 
10, 137,388P)17 
5,435,836P]18 


5,545, 549 
3,544, 820 


7,185, 066 
4,985, 605 


5,750,302 
3,170,597 


3,992,765 
2,237, 832 


4,552,312) 


2,188, 273 


10, 181,704 
5,749, 817 


10,519,555 
6, 228, 632 


2,934, 843, 8486, 622, 267, 793/6, 776, 262, 587|7, 348, 550, 742/8, 534, 093, 718]14,408,761,850}15,745,836,067|17, 235,376,811} 19 


228,700,002 


349, 813, 007 


370,091, 234 


394,012,852P}20 


81,900,064} 117,933,354] 122,295,000) 128,490,359P)21 


164,451,218) 226,312, 273 


| 98,864,371) 225,100,571} 198,042,144) 203, 459, 238 

| 23,997,262} 56,579,358} 73,936,661} 75,082,008 

| 222,871,178] 202,094,301) 134,554, 434 

| 4,389,008 5,178, 615 3,491, 402 3,988, 952 
2,812,077 2,603, 453 3,178, 604 2,583, 958 


5,481, 130 
2,937,710 


600, 994, 643 
13,970, 109 
5,053, 498 


709, 395, 888 


17, 241, 427 
6, 860, 882 


708,733 ,573P|22 
16,806 ,502P/23 
6,727, 2417/24 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication - 
is as follows:— 


.. figures not available. 
... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nil or zero. 
_ -- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace” is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


T revised figures. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 

PaGE Paas 

Part I.—Geography...............20% 1 a 3. National and Provincial 
Section 1. PoHysicaL GEOGRAPHY..... Pa it ae wha id ofl Fry clark sm ate ON Ay Se eS a 23 

Subsection 1. Physiographic Subscsii an 4. The National Capital 
ADEVASIONS Ge elect cee ee lolscendeehe: ol 2 IPAM scoters < che ieetorcaare SLEaTe soe Totes ol 

pubeRy on 2. Hydrographic 6 Section 3. WILDLIFE RESOURCES AND 
Subsection 3. Islands............ ry 12 CON RSE pees aretha ees ee 2S 

Subsection 4. Mountains........... 12 Specran Articte: Game Fish in 
Section 2. Economic GEOGRAPHY..... 13 Canada’s National Parks.. tee 34 
Part II.—Land Resources and Public : Part III.—Climate and Time Zones.... 36 
Tentvdse ee ey ae we a : 18 Srorron ). “CLIMATE enolase Ole ee oe 36 

Section 1. LAND RESOURCES......... 18 Section 2. STANDARD TIME AND TIME 
Sectrion 2. PuBuic LANDS..........e. 20 LION ES sheieehonce ee oo es ee ete 40 

Subsection 1. Federal Public Lands. . OAL 


Subsection 2, Provincial Public Lands 2a Part IV.—Astrophysics.............+. 42 


Norse.—T he interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on the facing page. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada comprises the whole northern part of the North American Continent, 
except for the territory of Alaska. The most easterly point is Cape Spear, New- 
foundland, at west longitude 52° 37’, and the most westerly point is Mount St. 
Elias, Yukon, at west longitude 141°. The southernmost point is Middle Island 
in Lake Erie at north latitude 41° 41’ and northward Canada extends to the North 
Pole and includes the Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait, Baffin Bay and 
the connecting waters northward to and along the 60th meridian on the east and 
the 141st meridian on the west. Thus Canada covers in all 48° of latitude and 
88° of longitude. It is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and the 1,539.8 
linear miles of Alaskan territory, on the south by the United States, a one of 
3,986.8 miles, and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, Davis Strait and the dividing 
waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish territory of Greenland. 


Canada is the second largest country in the world, having an area of 3,845,774 
sq. miles. It is superseded in size only by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
with 8,598,679 sq. miles.| Other comparisons are: China 3,759,181 sq. miles, f 
continental United States and Alaska 3,608,644 sq. miles, T the Ghar en of Europe 
(excluding the European part of the Soviet Union) 1,913,126 sq. milest and Australia 
2,974,463 sq. miles. f 

The sea-coast of Canada comprises the following estimated mileages:— 

Mainland.—Atlantic 6,111, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay 

3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 17,863 miles. 
Islands.— Atlantic 8,677, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay 2,307, 
Arctic 26,786; total 41,809 miles. 


* Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
+ Taken from the United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1949-50. 
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2 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Canada’s fresh-water area is extensive, constituting over 6 p.c. of the total 
area of the country. Its inland waterways, particularly with respect to transporta- 
tion and the development of electric power, are among the most vital influences 
in the national economy. 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Provinces and Territories 


Norse.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., see p. 19. 


Fresh Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Water Total se a ! 
otal Area 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


WNewloundland nut 1) 5. ieee Re Re oe 147, 994 7,3701 155,364 4-0 
IslandvoteNewioundlandas sr sy. nn eee c 40,659 2,176 42,734 1-1 
CoastiolsARabrador. . Seo sok oe ee ie eon 107, 486} §,1951 112,6301 2-9 

Prmee Ld ward island: ..25% 521s saas eee eee sae oar DA SA Nie tao 2,184 0-1 

ING VETO CO LIA ree cls sora ais saci Siereeinee tare erate eet rede 20,7438 325 21,068 0-6 

INew SBrums WICK 56S occ Ie ee ee ee 27,473 512 27,985 0-7 

Gebers ee atic. oot soobnis atecaleh tae ecient arate 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15-5 

OUCATION SR eee oe or Boke TS ERIE ORE RE ee ata 363, 282 49,300 412,582 10-7 

IY NAPS oy: Re A eh oe orn OE a Re 219,723 26,789 246,512 6-4 

SaskatChewalls setee te oe oe eT eS eee 237,975 13-¢25 251,700 6-6 

PA BOR latemnsere netics aoe, it ae ae ee ae 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6-6 

Britishue olumbrarwee. so ese ci tte een Otro ae 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-5 

Makone Perritoy:.< o,. «sas. a Se ee ae ee eee ae 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5-4 

INOTéh west: Merrltolnless: |: ass silestosecs oe eal a tree 1,253,488 51,465 1,304,903 |} © 33-9 
Braniklintacs. eee oo os cee eae A: See eee 641, 763 7,600 §49, 253 14-3 
TCC WAIN air Se cece Se ee eee 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 5:9 
1 XG) fete) VAYs a Oe AS: RE Rg oe Rr is SL on 493, 225 84, 265 527, 490 13-7 

Canad ater... = hoot eee ee 3,610, 097 239,677 | 3,845,774 100-0 


1 Based on estimates. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Divisions 


Canada divides naturally into four major physiographic regions which are — 
differentiated by geological history and structure. They include the Canadian 
Shield, the Appalachian Region, the Interior Plains Region and the Cordilleran 
Region. A fifth division, about which much less is known, includes a belt of folded — 
rocks of Paleozoic and Mesozoic age in the northern part of the Arctic Archipelago. — 
The following is a short description of these regions from the standpoint of topo- — 
graphy and geology. 


The Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is a vast V-shaped area of — 
approximately 1,800,000 sq. miles surrounding Hudson Bay and extending from 
the coast of Labrador west to the Interior Plains Region and south to the Inter- 
national Border. It is an area, for the most part, of low relief rarely rising more — 
than 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea-level, except. in Labrador where altitudes of — 
5,000 feet occur. Its surface is hummocky, marked by irregular hills and ridges but- 
these, over wide areas, do not rise more than 100 to 200 feet above the adjacent 
lakes and valleys. The numerous lakes and rivers which are everywhere so charac- | 
teristic of the Shield—for it is the great lake region of the world, probably con- 
taining more lakes than all the rest of the world put together—were formed during 
the Glacial or Pleistocene period as the result of erosion and deposition by con- 
tinental glaciers which covered the region during the Pleistocene epoch. 


CANADA 


(Exclusive of northern regions) 


Scale of Miles 
100 50 -0 100 200 390 400 


REFERENCE 


Dominion Capital... 
Provincial Capital... 
Railway Main Lines. . 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Other Air Lines 
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COMPILED AND DRAWN AT THE SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH. OTTAWA. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA * 


Nore.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
cal choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
ally the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
lled ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
ortions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
he ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 


knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very u 
epee cack Gata difculties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logi 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usu 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air eomeuiiies ca 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such prop: 


to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas 
ae cree denen Be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 


: A ‘ i ilway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 

Oe cig Pigpare compiled pancipally Lor The ralvay metables._ the man table includes the capital of each province and some 

ee ey pee from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported By ey er me the cain ony, distance Aelia Alulerave 

CCE eee fe Een oe eee able: See Eciyarouseds i Eerrain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in Dah Rear cabaee taken in these cases. 

Be tne Ritaeeen BE ere oiee cake StnieNE Ie distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 


in good weather. 


544 | 362] 276! 115 80 0} 110} 926 | 1322 | 1455 | 2300 | 1677 | 1792 | 2143 | 2123 | 2785 | 2870 | 3079 
654 | 472] 386] 225} 190} 110 O | 1036 | 1432 | 1565 | 2410 | 1787 | 1902 | 2253 | 2233 | 2895 | 2980 | 3189 
1653 | 1716 | 1527 | 1445 | 1423 | 1079 | 969 | 1070 | 1064 858] 908) 811] 850] 926 | 1036 0} 419) 552|1397} 774] 889 | 1240 | 1220 | 1882 | 1967 | 2176 
1242 | 1292 | 1207 | 1246 | 1322 | 1432] 419 O}] 133) 978) 355| 470) 821 | 801 | 1463 | 1548 | 1757 
2084 | 2146 | 1957 | 1910 | 1887 | 1484 | 1486 | 1587 | 1581 | 1375 | 1426 | 1340 | 1379 | 1455 | 1565} 552] 133 QO} 937 | 221} 384] 688] 715 | 1330 | 1415 | 1671 
2220 | 2270 | 2185 | 2224 | 2300 | 2410 | 1397 | 978] 937 QO} 845} 813 | 1217 | 1144 | 1859 | 1944 | 2100 
2305 | 2367 | 2178 | 2134 | 2108 | 1705 | 1707 | 1808 | 1802 | 1596 | 1647 | 1562 | 1601 | 1677 | 1787 | 774} 355 | 221) 845 Q| 163) 467) 493 | 1108 | 1193 | 1449 
2421 | 2483 | 2294 | 2247 | 2224 | 1821 | 1823 1712 | 1763 | 1677 | 1716 | 1792 | 1902 | 889 | 470) 384] 813] 163 0} 404} 330 | 1046 | 1131 | 1287 
2772 | 2834 | 2645 | 2598 | 2575 | 2172 | 2174 2269 | 2063 | 2113 | 2028 | 2067 | 2143 | 2253 | 1240] 821] 688|1217| 467| 404 QO} 194) 642] 727 | 1150 
2751) 2813 | 2624 | 2577 | 2554 | 2151 | 2153 | 2254 | 2248 | 2042 | 2093 | 2008 | 2047 | 2123 | 2233 | 1220} 801] 715| 1144] 493| 330] 194 Q| 761 | 846} 956 
3413 | 3475 | 3286 | 3239 | 3216 | 2813 | 2815 | 2916 | 2910 | 2704 | 2754 | 2670 | 2709 | 2785 | 2895 | 1882 | 1463 | 1330] 1859] 1108 | 1046 | 642] 761 0 85 | 1158 
3498 | 3560 | 3371 | 3324 | 3301 | 2898 | 2900 | 3001 | 2995 | 2789 | 2839 | 2755 | 2794 | 2870 | 2980 | 1967 | 1548 | 1415 | 1944 | 1193 | 1131 | 727| 846 85 0 | 1243 
3707 | 3769 | 3580 | 3533 | 3510 | 3107 | 3109 | 3210 | 3205 | 2998 | 3049 | 2964 | 3003 | 3079 | 3189 | 2176 | 1757 | 1671 | 2100 | 1449 | 1287 | 1150 | 956 | 1158 | 1243 0 


5 Z g 3 

s & 8 XS : 3 1) = 5 8 3 | 

2 Q ] (2) g a i = 7) | i) 2 > % 
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894 994 3 1467 59 | 1451 | 1545 | 1663 | 1725 | 1886 | 1925 | 2001 | 2111 | 2521 | 2817 | 2951 | 3796 | 3172 | 3288 | 3639 3618 } 4280 | 4365 | 4574 

0 oa 126 rote aa 600 Wa 583 677 795 857 | $018 | 1057 | 1133 | 1243 | 1653 | 1950 | 2084 | 2929 | 2305 | 2421 | 2772 | 2751 | 3413 | 3498 | 3707 

239| 0| 139] 278| 292| 662| 747| 646| 740| 858] 920 | 1081 | 1120 | 1196 | 1306 | 1716 | 2012 | 2146 | 2991 | 2367 | 2483 | 2834 | 2813 | 3475 | 3560 | 3769 

126 189 89 104] 473 558 457 551 669 731 892 931 | 1007 | 1117 | 1527 | 1823 | 1957 | 2802 | 2178 | 2294 | 2645 | 2624 | 3286 | 3371 3580 

215| 278] 89 0| 67| 426] 476] 375| 503] 587] 649] 810| 849] 925 | 1035 | 1445 | 1776 | 1910 | 2755 | 2131 | 2247 | 2598 | 2577 | 3239 | 3324 | 3533 

230| 292 | 104 67 0] 403 454) 353 481 565 627 788} 827 903 | 1013 | 1423 | 1753 | 1887 | 2732 | 2108 | 2224 | 2575 | 2554 | 3216 | 3301 | 3510 

600} 662 | 473 426 | 403 0 169 127 78 280} 342 503 542 618 728 | 1079 | 1350 | 1484 | 2329 | 1705 | 1821 | 2172 | 2151 | 2813 | 2898 | 3107 

684] 747 | 558 476 | 454 169 (0) 101 95 1i1 173 334 | 373 449 559 969 | 1353 | 1486 | 2331 | 1707 | 1823 | 2174 | 2153 | 2815 | 2900 | 3109 

583| 646] 457 | 375| 353| 127| 101| 0| 196] 212] 274] 435| 474| 550| 660 1070 | 1454 | 1587 | 2432 | 1808 | 1924 | 2275 | 2254 | 2916 | 3001 | 3210 

677| 740| 551] 503| 481] 78] 95| 196] 0| 206] 268] 429| 468| 544] 654 | 1004 | 1448 | 1581 | 2426 | 1802 | 1918 | 2269 | 2248 | 2910 | 2995 | 3205 

795| 858] 669 587 565 280 iil 212 206 0 112 247 286 362 472 858 | 1242 | 1375 | 2220 | 1596 | 1712 | 2063 | 2042 | 2704 | 2789 | 2998 

857} 920] 731 649 627 342 173 274 268 112 0 161 200. 276 386 908 | 1292 | 1426 | 2270 | 1647 | 1763 | 2113 | 2093 | 2754 | 2839 | 3049 

1018] 1081 | 802] sio| 788] 503| 334] 435| 429) 247| 161] 0] 39] 115| 225] 811 | 1207 | 1340 | 2185 | 1562 | 1677 | 2028 | 2008 | 2670 | 2755 | 2964 

1057|1120 | 931 | sao) 827| 542| 373 474) 468) 28| 200] 39] 0/ 80) 190) 850 1246 | 1379 | 2224 | 1601 | 1716 | 2067 | 2047 | 2709 | 2794 | 3003 
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From Halifax — From Saint John — Sault Ste. Marie..... 439 From Regina — From Waterways — | — 
. ys From Vancouver 
to Oa, 55 Sree ayy to Ramen eon SOE oe 336 us Lookout....... 955 | to Moose Jaw.......... 42 | to Resolution (by boat) 512 | to Kamloops........... 251 
aan ue an a care ct One ue ate us oe etsscbaemscbe: . Ruy Sut Current. - 152 Norman (by boat)... 1,123 Prince George....... 691 
Nee Ginn 3 ee - Stephen .......- ee : als: ppc Albert. . 219 Aklavik (by boat)... 1,606 Prince Rupert ...... 546 
Portiaux Basques... 340 From Montreal — Ty alt... Bee Boren Battleford = 259) (by boat) 
ree to Shawinigan Falls 89 Vimitnine: > 4 a orkton...... +-. 123 From McMurray — Whitehorse.......... 1,082 
; St. Hyacinthe. . 35 Oosonee........... 66 From Calgary — to Fort Smith (air-line). 235 (part by boat) 
St. John’s.. ae ee 625 Noranda : 537 roma Wittni seree to Medicine Hat 176 Yellowknife (air-line) 426 Dawson............ 1,473 
From Toronto — to Portage la Prairie.... 54 Lethbridge 127 FE 2% (part by boat) 
towbrantlord cath 64 The Pas GR Banff. . ore 82 rom Vancouver From Victoria — 
ReeSCa SpaGa her ines eeannae ral Totty lath eee 560 Red Deer........... OS |} 1 Weill snc os scosgnnas 507 | to Nanaimo........... 73 
om Sydney — : gononuns pau 
1o Port aux Basques... 110 jstaic Se 5 £2 pond orien road eae Cee KA HIGHWAY 
(by boat) Peterbevaiieni 77 sake sliordite Gods ee 236 a “ From Dawson Creek —- 
Stalotin ates seen etass || Nortitpawet 9. e228)|(( Norves) eee a GF , aati eee ae fy | to Whitehorse.......... oto 
(by boat) Sudbury............ 260 boat from Selkirk) 313 305 On RAEOD sty Fairbanks, Alaska... 1,523 


ae Watson Lake........ 635 
“Prepared under the direction of B. W. Waugh, Surveyor General, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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One of these ice sheets gathered west of Hudson Bay, another in the heart of 
Labrador. From these centres the ice moved out in all directions and in its advance 
scoured off the residual soil, smoothed down the topography, polished and striated 
rock surfaces and, by scattering debris irregularly, completely disorganized the 
drainage. ‘The result was the formation of thousands of lakes of all sizes and shapes. 
In some of the temporary lakes situated in front of the ice during its retreat, clay 
and other fine stratified deposits accumulated forming what. are known as clay 
belts. 


Geologically, the rocks of the Shield are all very old having been formed in 
Precambrian time but include sedimentary, volcanic and intrusive varieties of widely 
different ages. In succeeding eras, the Shield suffered vertical movement at intervals 
but it has been unaffected by folding or mountain-building deformation. The 
Canadian Shield is a great storehouse of mineral wealth, particularly of metals. 
Its gold ores, the copper-zinc-sulphide replacement deposits of Noranda, Flin Flon, 
etc., and many other ore-occurrences were formed by mineralization given off by 
intrusive masses during the late stages of their cooling, In eastern Ontario and west- 
ern Quebec, where granite has intruded limestone and other sediments, there occur 
deposits of mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite and other minerals. 


The Appalachian Region.—This Region includes the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, the Island of Newfoundland and 
that part of Quebec lying south and east of the St. Lawrence River. It is mountain- 
ous or hilly, the highest elevation—4,200 feet—is that of Mount Jacques Cartier 
on Tabletop Mountain, in the Shickshock Range in central Gaspe. 


The rocks of this Region include sediments, volcanics and intrusives chiefly 
of Paleozoic age with rocks of Precambrian age in local areas on the Island of 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Cape Breton Island and southwestern Quebec. 
Ordovician strata in Newfoundland contain important deposits of iron. Rocks of 
Carboniferous age have large coal deposits and also gypsum. Zinc, lead and copper 
are mined at Red Indian Lake in Newfoundland and other mineral occurrences are 
known. 


The Interior Plains Region.—The Interior Plains are part of the great plains 
region in the interior of the continent and, in Canada, extend through Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan; and Alberta northwest to the Arctic Ocean. Other areas, such as 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands stretching from Lake Huron northeasterly to Anticosti 
Island and the Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side of Hudson Bay, are 
regarded as outliers of this Region. 


The Plains of Western Canada slope gently eastward from an elevation of 
4,000 feet in western Alberta to about 500 feet in southern Manitoba; they show a 
fat surface interrupted by deep-incised valleys and by many flat-topped hills or 
mesas. Glacial deposits particularly clays laid down in glacial Lake Agassiz, which 
axisted during the late stages of the melting of the Pleistocene ice sheet, are 
responsible for the soils that produce the wheat crops of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


The border of the Mesozoic strata in Manitoba and Saskatchewan is a steep 
ise known as the Manitoba Escarpment. Westward the surface rises from 1,000 
(0 2,000 feet at the escarpment to 4,000 to 5,000 feet at the border with the mountains 
0% the Cordilleran region. Bituminous coal, lignites, natural gas and bituminous 
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sands are found in these beds in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and gypsum and salt 
in Paleozoic strata in Manitoba. Devonian beds produce the important oil fields i 
of Alberta and Norman Wells in the Mackenzie Valley, N.W.T. 


The St. Lawrence Lowland falls into three subdivisions, the first and most 
westerly includes Manitoulin Island and that part of Ontario facing on Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. It shows a prominent topographical feature, the Niagara Escarpment, 
an abrupt rise of 250 to 300 feet extending from the Niagara River to Bruce Peninsula. 
The second subdivision extends from the east side of the Frontenac axis (a southward 
projection of the Canadian Shield that crosses the St. Lawrence River between 
Kingston and Brockville, Ont.) east to Quebec City, and the third subdivision: 
comprises Anticosti Island and the Mingan Islands. | 


The strata of the entire belt of the St. Lawrence Lowlands are of Paleozoic age. . 
They lie horizontally or with low dips, are mainly of marine origin, and were deposited | 
in seas that swept over a large part of the continent. Vertical movements caused | 
these seas to advance and retreat so that the sediments deposited vary considerably. | 
On Anticosti Island the rocks are of Upper Ordovician and Silurian age. The: 
mineral occurrences in the St. Lawrence Lowlands are petroleum and natural gas, , 
salt, gypsum, limestone, dolomite and also clay which can be used for the manu-- 
facture of bricks, tiles and cement. . 


The Hudson Bay Lowland, the other outlier of the Interior Plains, is under-- 
lain by flat-lying rocks mostly of Paleozoic age ranging from Ordovician to Devonian. . 
It rises from sea-level with a very gradual gradient to a height of 400 feet. Lignite: 
occurs in the Moose River Basin in beds of Upper Jurassic or Lower Cretaceous age: 
overlying the Devonian beds. . 

| 

The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous: 
country bordering the Pacific Ocean and covers an area of 600,000 sq. miles. It is: 
made up of three zones. On the east is the Rocky Mountain Range, on the west’ 
along the coast is the Coast Range, and between the two is a third belt made up: 
of upland and mountainous country. 


The Rocky Mountains have a maximum width of 100 miles and peaks and 
elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. ‘The Coast Range varies in width from 50 
to 100 miles and rises abruptly from the coast to peaks of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 


The northern part of the interior belt, known as the Yukon plateau, is a gently; 
rolling upland broken into a series of flat-topped ridges by valleys several thousand 
feet deep; the southern part in British Columbia, rises from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above: 
sea-level. To the east between the upland and the Rocky Mountains are a series of 
mountain ranges, the Selkirks with peaks of 11,000 feet being the most important. 


The geological history of the Cordilleran is complex but may be summarized 
as follows. In Precambrian time sediments which are now in the form of limestones,’ 
gneisses and schists were deposited in the interior belt. In Yukon, these strata are! 
known as the Yukon group and in central British Columbia as the Shuswap group, 
These have been altered by intrusive rocks and included with them are the 
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metamorphosed phases of much later rocks. In late Precambrian time argillites 
and related sediments accumulated on the site of the southern Rockies and in the 
rion now occupied by the Purcell Mountains which are made up dominantly of 
quartzites of a thickness of over 20,000 feet. Sedimentation progressed during the 
Paleozoic era from Cambrian to Carboniferous time, and also during that of 
Mesozoic. Volcanism, the intrusion of granites, and mountain-building took place 
in the western part of the belt during the Jurassic period giving rise to the Selkirk 
and Coast Ranges. In late Cretaceous time and continuing over into the Tertiary, 
pressure from the west folded the rocks in the eastern part of the region giving rise 


to the Rocky Mountains. 
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Canadian Shield Interior Plains Appalachian Cordilleran (Northern Arctic folded belt) 


The Cordilleran Region is a producer of gold (both lode and placer), silver, lead 
and zinc, and contains deposits also of mercury, tungsten and iron. Most of the 
known mineral occurrences are in the Western Cordilleran Belt and are related to 
late Mesozoic and early Tertiary granitic intrusions. Coal is widespread in the 
foothills of Alberta and oil and petroleum are also found in this area. Fluorite, 
gSypsum, magnesite, hydromagnesite phosphate, saline deposits, and limestone 
form other valuable mineral occurrences. 


| For further details see Year Book 1947, pp. 19-29, and Year Book 1951, pp. 
14-26. 
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Subsection 2.—Hydrographic Features 
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Lakes and Rivers.—Canada’s fresh water lakes and rivers cover an area of 
235,677 sq. miles. The outstanding lakes are, of course, the Great Lakes, though 
only part. of these are in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between 
Canada and the United States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie and Ontario. Details are given in Table 2. 


2.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes 


é Area on 
Elevation : : 
Maximum Total Canadian 
Lake a i Length Breadth Depth x sae Side of 
Boundary 
te miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUperiOrya.t case Ae eee 602-23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11,200 
Michican"@UeS¥A%). 2s osen 580-77 321 118 923 22,400 —— 
TH UnOtien:.c Pas ceke ee ecin sere 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13, 675 
St Claires. Wise ere. ise 575-30 26 24 23 460 270. 
Dials n Miroenaraes dais Ato aoeonee 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontarlove... 2 Mommas ees ees 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 Sete 


There are no tides in these Great Lakes although considerable variation in) 
water-levels is occasioned by strong winds or heavy precipitation. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, , 
are Lake Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, 
notable for size, there are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of 
Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately 
mapped, south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 
5,294 sq. miles accurately mapped southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, 
there are 7,500 lakes. | 


3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces and Territories 


Nore.—Areas given are for mean water levels. In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which 
two elevations are given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Spon Area Province and Lake aa Area 
ft. sq.miles ft: sq.miles: 
Newfoundland— Quebec— 
COR entrant incre cca 12 24 | Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 55 
eee ER Se ee One a - (Ali banel sera eee tee ot on arta ee ; 145 
MAN Gepet retoteteter vcs tscivie seks 0 140 : 3 
Mebyilleee erie dee a sea-level | 1,133 || Baskatong (reservoir)........ { LW 677 } 109 
Michikaimawen. ecccs sea sles. ciets 1, 650 566 Bien Vill@sacx Jeacen eh etree ers A 392 
edwingdiante. s's actasCarewit ae oi 500 65ahe-BurntiCBralé)seeqes, wane ee e203 56) 
Wi GGOPIA).0 skies, cerace See taeie 700 15 || Cabonga (reservoir) (Kaka- HW1,185 \ 66 
bonga). LW 1,169 
Champlain (total, 360) part.... 95 18* 
Chibougamau:y.. ace. eee eee = 1255 - 138%: 
Nova Scotia— Clearwater, cunts dc oes eeis ts cee 790 410 
a Tberville. caer eae ms 260 
BrastdtOre < tones daretareiacerets tidal SEO ub vansewrs weeds eae hela reer 612 180. 
GOOlANG cy .ca.- > Soasce sinter a tates 660 125) 
NIndianiElGuse. .. coe ce eure ae 125) 
Kaniapiskal) sacuasecaceet ae 1,850 210%), 
New Brunswick— Kempe ercis os Gabecitte aioe 1,372 63) 
KipaWatcanssh eae coe iiaes 884 95. 


Grand sae. ee SMES iclses strike the tidal 65, lle Bower!Seall. ose cance. coat cae 860 130 
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3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces and Territories—continued 


Province and Lake ee Area . Province and Lake eee Area 
ft. sq.miles Bt: sq.miles 
Quebec—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
LETS TOr TT i ees af 110 | Cross Nelson River.......... 679 274 
Mii corte VEIN eS) iuethe cee 1,340 1 Sa api Pept os Lacan ges 853 200 
Tere Ls ne, ee ae “a 108, W008 3-8 BO sk, oy de capa. . 815 64 
PE ECAGAMIAE SO, = a cta'c's to's o 'ale's a 615 OS WP MW oe seinen ce aie einen -. 28 
Bin take orci. i 165 dS ok OG Ailey chet WA Fare emer 585 319 
LOSERS | 1 ear Seek een 1, 243 Dy Ge NOUNOs arm sage ell r a sagos s agape 935 53 
Diohikunt. twvohiees derctov tes 1,760 150 Pes Taran ville si. oo. << amie. aon 850 181 
BR. Ne is fsck tia Jas pals se 635 lg SOC ee ieee 744 550 
Meise ee iD 930 || Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.:| 1,153 | 30 
Pinniecour om 5 gsi d ieee dros Gt 90 || Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 29 
iy ET ge eae Ue ee oa 138 }) siskittogigus .. 2.1.5. 6.5.2 .cea. 709 99 
: HW 867 KISkigto ee ete tock oe cee 696 65 
CMNTO, CONS, os cescssecs N 857 55 | Kississing................. eae 920 141 
St. Francis, River St. Law- {|[LW 151 63 ManTEG DAE Uh os sed cc oe cece 813 1,817 
rence (total, 83) part. \JN 153 |. heer ogee vche diet Siase Pere ae 154 
SS UCONN Gs hte Se ASEH Oe gt ss 321 375 — ose. eT ere erent oe p> 
W 65 : amew (tota DaLthree ces: 
Pp MOIS sons Cr ctcsess « rare { N 67 57 || Northern Indian.............. 725 150 
©) Sp eo gale ee Ree LW-- 11 130 | Nueltin (total, 336) part....... . 76 
RRB fet cca to woh oct SS 856 59 rte eae Sk ae on oy 
ee ; ANG eee LORE Ae ene. 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part{ nd ae ? 55 || Pelican, west of Lake Winni- 
Two Mountains......... fia 72 63 DELO 5. Ara dieteals spines 5 837 80 
WOBWADIPLA Vc oo Sec wows vies 680 7a CRIA ECORI. ocd der ad tates « 711 257 
Ged ce Vee LoL s eaten ee 911 78 
Ontario— Red Deer, west of Lake Win- 
NIPSLOSISs es aie heer e esos 862 86 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 295 Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.. 1,150 386 
WDa mess Seize lee ee as a 33 3 1,378 61 Sty Martinvie co as deeedee ace. 798 125 
Eagle iS Shans Ci atese,d Saran eee Sa 1,192 dor i Setting 26 {at Rvs dere hes oe 737 49 
' Erie (total, 9,940) part........ 572 | 5,094 |) Sipiwesk...............000. i 598 201 
Huron, including Georgian Sisipuk (total, 99) part........ 915 73 
Bay saint 23,010) part..... 581 | 13,675 | Southern Indian............... 835 | 1,060 
PPBBRBINET. Coe: Sees ook ks e 90'T “Stevenson... cseowe voce nee ee; 75 
La Gece, etal OD DAT barapteevere eat! 25 Waits ee Behe cho esta eee te 849 100 
IE ee ee ihe are fchndvecenstine clea 1,025 Oot SPRlb Oe Mes Cyl weeds ocexres 845 72 
Manitou, Kenora.............. 1,215 60 Todatara (total, 241) part..... 156 
Mille Lacs, Lac des........... 1,491 HOD f (Wilken C3 5 terrors ose: 1,121 62 
Minnitaki chee EPC e Oe COCOA aa WA 72 IW ference whoo ecko oy ae 829 90 
INIDISONEL foe dota cenc kt : GOZ7 MGS 10 e BWeolcsko i e- css ulseresns ee: 840 64 
PICNIC ee 2. Pacicm pirersichloe 643 $90 Winnipeg. o....4-evecdaaeedees 713 | 9,094 
Ontario otal: 7,540) part..... 246 | 3,727 | Winnipegosis................0. 831 | 2,086 
Rainy (total, 345) part (reser-{|HW1,108 } 275 Woods, Lake of the (total, {|HW1,062 | 69 
voir). \JLW 1, 103 1,485)! part (reservoir). LW 1,056 
| REG Le eg ee ot te 1,157 69 
St. Clair (total. 460) part...... 575 270 |Saskatchewan— 
St. Francis, River St. Law- {/LW 151 
rence (total, 83) part. N 153 20 Ami sk eialawens tuftehiciteta’ orsbes-o ile! label e lettre! ore 964 168 
TCT ea a aan ee 1,219 187 || Athabaska Kotal, 3,058) part.. 699 | 2,165 
_ hc Pl et a eee ial 1,190 | 270 || Besnard... .....-... sss esses. aes a 
: HW1. 172 IBiack#B itchiwn sentences 1,517 54 
Soul (reservoir)... e...5 e685. LW 1 156 DDR Onndleniscr cls verse eori eek 1,620 56 
ie Se ane 718 | 280 J Canoe... ss... eeseeeeeee sees, Mee is 
Stout, Berens River........... 1,039 50 || Churchill... ... 2... . sees 138 ale 
Sturgeon, English River....... 1,342 110 || Cold (total, 136) part......... Roe 36 
Superior (total, 31,820) part.. 602 | 11,200 ECCT ee aan ise oe Secale ree 1,5 350 
MRMARGERT foe Kn tos owshan te 962 Om ie COMDSr Ads Aceh onesie aie 871 93 
. HW 593 Deschambault. 1.21.2 oe. vens ss 1,072 209 
Timiskaming (total, 110) oi Rel pal? ted Dor str 1,506 | 248 
: ; ; Werdsla-@rosse. 2 csi toe. aiers 1,379 165 
Trout, Severn Raver 7... | | a8 | Kamuchawie (total, 56) part..| 15153 | 26 
Woods, Lake of the (total, {|HW1,062 Gea Meee toil 0) atta tnk ay a 
l ONES Gee emia: mem ticles ote ; 
1,485)" part (reservoir). © LW 1,056 latprisa 10) aeaieks 1,250 | 450 
ea Hociste Onn bain ape a wes io. oie ile 
Braniteba Mactte Ih hte ese: « 1,459 70 
EMADADUSKOW +55 sc sete see ee 951 AOAC IE eVROUUE CALE oc... © a0 3.4 cass tnt 1, 608 162 
ONT HLT 6a pT an ae 855 112 | Namew (total, 79) part........ 873 71 
BEPRWOCOT ete t to tie ess 651 (Or emeINOMB OLDEN he's. 6 x citer ee ects ce a's 1, 259 63 
OO Sh lt Ee 829 Dag Ober ONG 2. 4. sak ¥ ots ties video 1,382 302 
0 Se paar — 840 134 || Primrose (total, 181) part..... 1,964 173 


; 1 Total includes 463 sq. miles in U.S.A. 
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by Provinces and Territories—concluded { 


Province or Territory 


Province and Lake Area 


and Lake 
sq.miles | 
se beams a British Columbia—concluded 4 
Se. 5 cs sects te cide’ 936 | Teslin (total, 161) part. ....... 
Betas (total, 2,444) part.. 2058 Upper Arroweeseecsetee ee | 
| 
Sisipulc (total, 99) partion. ee 26 oy i 
Smoothstoners..<-i-tereeiireet 110 Northwest Territories | 
k Pees 159 IN os) io Kae) Eee SOROS MEGS 
SURO MN MeN Tes ci atavercvetaveredoyets | 
PCA ih Oho ieee ws acheter eats 156 | Artillery.............+seeeeeee | 
Wollaston.........seeeseereces 768 eye sete ecececercccccsseees 
Alberta Clinton-Colden........ssss00+. | 
IDuba wntees..eacdcer es ae fi 
Asean (total, 3,058) part.. oe ieee 
CAVERN eee. oe ee ee ere D ay meen IE mae oe asp ssa atk a ek en 
Biche iss oc a Oy pen Ele vas > Crepe F 
Buffalo SOROS TE CERIRCR TOR FOLIOS 56 Cina bn She ne ae 4 
oe SSI SS IM ie ag ee Great Bears... 4 aon | 
Cold (total, 136) part... 100) ff catest Slawe. - bi. - spt sae ; 
Hardistyase on .seicecos che eee } 
ae Slave Saree thc Sti, sh Hottah 
AMAWiI sels es es ae es MECN ah EAS TMG FREES otet * 9 
IRCCrless ec oe one oe eae 75 Spa eer pa aad 5 eee aE a 
‘ Primrose (total, 181) part..... 8 Ma ne Dele oF? Siege saat eae Oe 
Sullivan (variable)............ 62 poe a ite ee te ad aes era 
Witikumaee. oo pie oe teen 85 Mackay... cee ci ieitees, 
Marian: (4 8... 3b oh eee 
British Columbia— 8s u vetin om Soo) palteee cs 
R cigin bene died aoteetod ODE utarawaiti.s cicteh sen eee ee 
Atlin ieee 308) ipa. o-leace SUE Wie UY e vec te canter mee seer | 
pits EM ee ta, te ie Yorn A een eT be yh Oe SATO. 
Hoan deON OU cous oorD Ogee CN eA ye RR een Bors Saha oct d 
Wu tsuk: eke tse ccheotner saecihien 96: Tl eSchulta Me. fs. cooetos eee 
Francoisilen::. oe sstars cates ere OL APeE hoalintoda s,s aeetee soak f 
BEL Asr ison eee. ccich ais ns cies 87 | Todatara (total, 241) partic) | 
Kootenay... secesseecrene ace £68 tr Vath wodhs «os ccbw eta 
Boteno (meuivey en and esti- a 4 
ted ee ek ‘ 
Doves Epasmaictey «deme 59 || Yukon Territory— 
Okanagan ee cles ion 136 feeAishih ik Bees ichusccascoe eet 
@otsdcr des os one noe eee eass 50 || Atlin (total, 308) part......... 
@Quesnelc:. 3 vcastter oterieeine s58 100 Kihiane Quik. bacttisocee 
stilts Mek 0.e mean ealereseee.t oH ‘Saray Lc WS CET f 
UE a Se so Geen SOO OlonOn HOO Oe ADOT DON vie te-sivrs cteretevoveseconcnePoiceete q 
Tagish (total, 138) part........ 93 Tagish (total, 138) part: = oc: f 
cla ee oh en ee orane waa 102 Teslin (total, 161) part........ fi 


The river systems of Canada, excluding those of the Arctic Archipelago, are 
best studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4. 


4.—Drainage Basins 


Norz.—Classified by the Engineering and Water Resources Branch, Department of Resources and 
Development. 


| 
Drainage Basin aon di Drainage Basin Preis a f 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin ; 2 
ALLAN tle EOWANCES cette g ieee eels eile 213, 885 yebee Se Rta hail TKR A Cig on ot 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... 359,312 "To tal SE] Eee has 930.857 
TOCA co. bias ste ee 593,197 | =~. 27 ee ae bee ee ——————— 
oO aE Pacific Basin 
Hudson Bay Basin Pa Clit Gircrsrteevesios tare ate ae ee 273,540 
Nevthect Otel suena YVukoniRivers...cesnesreecc cee 127,190 4 
ontnerni@uebec use aici: cic ote , 259 400.730 
Southwest Hudson Bay......-.20.0.0 283997 being Sarscc eeeN yt ug, A090 
eison: Hive. iis. tke eh ect ee Lee 368, 182 ; “| 
Western Hudson Bay: .:..sc0cesisceees 383, 722 biallelic haat a etielitys ok Poe seca 4 
MOtaley eens. ck coccee nina oes 1,379,160 ||Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago| 3,310,396 
| 
1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that liein United _ 
States territory. 1 
4 
| 
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In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled system of navigable inland waterways through 
a region rich in natural and industrial resources. From the head of Lake Superior 
to the entranee of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the distance is 2,338 miles. The St. 
Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have lakes available for 
reservoiring, have very large developed and potential power resources. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; 
the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and 
the most settled part of Western Canada, but otherwise the rivers of the West, 
east of the Rockies, run away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt 
waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, 
which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada 
(2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation route through the 
Northwest Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave 
River, large river boats run without any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta 
of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 5 gives the lengths of the principal 
rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries 


Norr.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concl. 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..} 1,900 |] Natashquan..............cccceccceecceece 241 
NOE LEU Uy enter c cea ore ook creleio fre sire omieie sis OOOHHEMOISIO LN rata qede cscs os ce en ee 210 
Catinesieei acetic mis Saat ctaslctoek QAO! Tami ltom see eee idl anne Mee ance 208 
COREE WATER rE Sy Am ie cae ae a OP PODMIMEUX DL GibSree cee Societe necator eee 153 
(COGlOnD ete te. a eee one ee nite ot 135" |PNaskaupisece sec tee es ok. time eee ee 152 
IRCA WASKH Ee Wem sca cia oles oc ofers anid’ oes 130 Ne Canairiktokeey, se oc s so cictsinn « ae eee 139 
FROURE EN eee eco ee cue eet Ole LOW Mag lomree sri coe ase foie sae eee 138 
WA DTESSISSST 5) NTA Ren Bip REE See a LOSS eWiima ails Meee. tb alee tec dari sere bess oo 135 
PELAW Were ne ee mara st et one ince: QOPI TPUCTICOL a os cas site cen uae onc eee 130 
NOUPAMNALION seek aie Jo ek eB ewes 90: GGiand er 22g sn alos a Ser eens canis 102 
| BERT Gy SND Ses 5 RI le ee 80 
Cre AAR? SS AAe Sie ek aC ea Bere 70 Flowing into Hudson Bay 
IN Git le Na hlOD sities cee createed ote oe wis 60 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)......... 475 || Nelson (to head of Bow).................. 1,600 
IRCEUDON CAE Tete ste icles sur clsine @ bored oueos 280 Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)........ 1,205 
Mistassinio cs ees eo tee So. Moule, oe 185 South Saskatchewan................. 865 
PAS HUADMNCHUST eso sss sak deat rs esse 165 Reds Deena fin tere ees aceon 385 
Bueviguricosts sient toe ce Ae 325 BO Wit Pets nies ata otis see meals 315 
NULDV ARE ETS Gk ced ai os Sele Ned er tities 100 Belly Wey et sewrcck ene cE. ths GMEIN 180 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de- North Saskatchewan................ 760 
ESTORIL OE) Satin eee c Pe ila oh. Ce ei aire 6 bs 310 Red (to head of Sheyenne)........... 545 
MRT tyre A hich oc, cls die bea aie 270 Assiniboine: 2a% .) saaeties © kite ins 590 
MSEISUITIRG eee ens toils, Ob acceler ae oe oa oe 240 OUIIS AMG oot ie cele ate ere 450 
RCTCLIGNE Rts MGS cs SIE Bina Dial eis Oc. 210 Qu Appellot.7 Ir. eee cele hee 270 
ENDORSERS Sete a antec 4c twa hasiels con 165 Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)......... 475 
MO AUCICLeLN ake tere ic eel sae cee bed sets 120 HN LISI Yoh Ps Re eho Be Be eas 330 
Via the Great Lakes— Churchill: sce ae a a aie eet Meee 1b 000 
French (to head of Sturgeon)......... 180 IBCAVOIRS rrr re cere eee ee eee: 305 
STULCOON Met hac eich he ciddenwiees <i> 110 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 660 
LEL DN oh oc lne a areal garages Stag ge neat 165 ISANIADISKAU trier coos eta career 575 
Thames..... 163 || Severn (to head of Black Birch)........... 610 
Spanish....... 153; |) Albany (to head of Cat)... . 6c. + set 610 
SETODU Haye eae Leelee bese fee ces TOO" | PN OA WG . aoe se He ha oe ma eesiae. 580 
Mississagi TAO uast MAIN pose ac oleate aioe ak elomioras cee 510 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)...... 130 || Fort George (to Nichicun Lake).......... 480 
Mules ke aA 5 0 Bante ees ONE on a GOnAtbAwaniskatse te oe cee eras mere. 465 
CEC CEST Ca) Piya ee SR a AOL MSaAzane te. Ait Alle Sone Me shale ster ane ster 455 
Me SEE eh: o's ciniv'es so Ryne DO Oe 418 ||Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).......... 400 
HROIMAING: =... «0s Rtrea vee mt oes Latte s i ORR VV AS WEL ep atta nrctcte este na te ote tet ever b.cni cies 190 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles . miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concl. 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)......... 400 | Columbia (in Canada) ode aartck one tee eoe 459 
Het head of Lake Travers) se.) oe clu B08 | , Oey ON) se 407 
George (to Hubbard Lake). ...........++.+. SAD". Skeona «seeds, c8e cos pe RES 
Moose (to head of Mattagami) anedstewnc)-< Sher bees 340 Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek) Sey 160 
Abitibi SLEEPER © ©) 6) 0<6-10 018, 610, 66 pa Oe Bye -680)9 0.0) © C1Or6is 340 Stikine 335 
Mattagami St Dee ee EMS NG SMES as Bs RS 275 Riso oe ¢ 6 Sie. es bi ote of & © o ie) C0 Siete 6 lave 9/6 a 86 7e Sa 6) 8 e 260 
VETS NEDO seen che. gc. 450, se hele “aah lakekevans, cetera: 265 Wage h. ccugis RRL, PLES, ROTO en 236 
AN OSE eT Ettere «se sisson esscers Soe eteera ouereleeceg SOO ae aeecele a ase US ao ae a ae cee a 
GTC) eRe eG AR DER GR ortsA sabes 295 
Whale ty ORE. SNS EROS = Ren eee Re a 
ALEIGANA Wine tteane Bo roattohe whe mee SINE RE . 
Greataw bale ett wis cto cbc sco ee 230 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
ECS Re a cee ooo bore bia tne Wade: stay ere (orev eters 165 Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) nk si ei yrds 2,635 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean Ea Mes = eae ae = 5 pes 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,979 Smokey s coats eae eee eee aol ees 245 
Golumbiax(totalye eee Se eee ee 50 Littles mokycay Oseret ae eam ices 185 
PSSOr ees ie. 5 eee Ios ous « cosine esate ae 850 ParTSnipe. Ses swe eL ee ee oe eee 145 
Thompson (to head of North Thomp- Athabaskasns. Cores Dee ene 765 
SOME aear eee neo eas wanes crate eke 304 Pembina seen en te eee ee 210 
INorthehhompson.- 2... seetae mae 210 TAT cee es ape ae ee oe Cine eee 755 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap). 206 South Nahannine. se. uses 22 eee 350 
INGCh ake nate seeiittes cee claclackiem aceite 287 Petitotcc so0 ta ok cis apne ee eens ee ore 295 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood).......... 258 Horti Nelsons ioe. oe. cara tte ecae 260 
Ehileotini foie Pee oot SSeS es SS 146 Hay. Se A ee ge Shs eee ae 530 
WestsRoad (Blackwater) oacec i nce leans 141 Peel (to head of Ogilvie)M wee. nee ee eee 425 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin). 714 Aretic Red e358 once oe one eet eee 310 
Porcupine. scr rte eee orice ete beard 590 STA VG ome ore ene marae every teremiciets 258 
338 TWA Wa otatss Wet A cogsgekter elo aus a eRe Santee ncaa 200 
BUM ||] bt) ay ded el a Rt a MLAS. RS oi 605 
32041 "Coppermine acs wacos fear tee eee eee 525 
200 Andersons osc. keane Soe eine see 430 


WICC 362 caters aty cokes neht-.clinnl 4 185,|| Horton’. .s 356.28 Gao teak teal ae 275 


Ocean Areas and Seas.—A comprehensive description of the oceanic areas 
and seas of Canada would include sciences such as oceanography, marine biology 
and meteorology. However, the basic factor in any study of the oceanic-continental 
margin is the physical relief of the sea-floor and the scope of the information pre- 
sented here is, therefore, restricted to this and a few salient features of the Atlantic, 
Arctic and sub-Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. For further 
details, see Year Book 1947, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Incursions of the sea in the Atlantic coast are formed in depressions 


between crests of the Appalachian Mountain system as it dips to the ocean. The | 


submerged Continental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transi- 
tion from continental to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great 
width and diversity of relief. From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies 
from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson 
Strait), and northward it merges with that of the Polar Sea. The outer edge of 
the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is of varying depths of from 100 to 
200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the steep declivity leading to 
abysmal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental Shelf is slight 
but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands and 
the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets 
and shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from 
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the shore and constitutes the danger line for coastwise shipping. The whole sea- 
floor of the marginal sea appears to be traversed by channels and gulleys and is 
trenched with deep ravines cutting well into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea-floor are attributed 
to glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are 
carried seaward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore 
banks washes away enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding 
sea-floor. Icebergs carry detritus gouged from the land and brought south by the 

Labrador Current. The conformation of the continental sea-floor is, therefore, 
constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s eastern seaboard must be 
continuously revised. 


Arctic and Sub-Arctic—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern 
coast of North America is a major part of the Great Continental Shelf surrounding 
the North Polar Sea on which lie all the Arctic Islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland 
and most of those of Europe and Asia. The Polar Shelf develops its maximum 
width on the 80th meridian of west longitude where it extends from the south of 
James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 


The floor topography of this continental margin is somewhat hypothetical but 
sufficient has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oceanward 
edge. This steep continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian 
Archipelago and constitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the 
Polar regions. From this declivity deep well-developed troughs, cut by glaciers, 
enter between the western group of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which 
the depth is about 200 fathoms separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 


The incursions of the sea—Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait—bite deeply into 
the continent; the former is an inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area. Soundings of 
Hudson Bay show an average depth of about 70 fathoms, the greatest charted 
depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects 
Hudson Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles 
in width and its greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic 
entrance. Great irregularities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore 
waters, few navigation hazards have been located. 


Pacific—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other 
marine zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized 
by bold, abrupt relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets 
penetrate the mountainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually 
a mile or two in width and of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. 
From the islet-strewn coast, the Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea- 
miles to its oceanward limit where depths of about 200 fathoms are found. There 
the sea-floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, parts of the western slopes of 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands lying only four miles and one mile, 
respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great detached land-masses are 
the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. Along the whole coast con- 
tinuous navigation is afforded through an inside passage sheltered from the sea 
by a protective barrier of islands. As is to be expected in a region so irregular in 
hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are numerous, necessitating great 
caution in navigation. 
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Subsection 3.—Islands 


ane Sie 


The northern and western coasts of Canada are skirted by clusters of islands. — 


Those on the north include a very large group within the Arctic Circle. On the 
west coast, Vancouver and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest and most 
important but the coast is studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, | 


the Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the 
Province of New Brunswick, Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included 
in the Province of Quebec are the chief islands off the eastern coast. 
The most important islands of the inland waters are Manitoulin Island, 1,068 


sq. miles in area, lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of | 


Georgian Bay and the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the 
St. Lawrence River. 
Table 6 lists the islands of Canada that have an area of over 2,000 sq. miles. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands. 


ee ee eee 
—————————————————— Sa 


Island Area, Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean—concluded 

Arctic Ocean— : BEllef Rineness aeons tone soe ete eee 3,719 
Ba thin eres eter cs eh ciee nae setoae eac 197,754 Gormwallisiic. 2o35.0i-fiat cron ies ete 2,660 
Vaio FOLIA en. 5 rare een ciocaversaiee teise sie Ee 80,340 ‘Amund Rimenes:. jcsisccn no srscle suet aoe 2,027 
Hillesmére rn ae ae coe. 8 oes « pets tiers 77,892 
ais) hee Shee hae cron cece senteowe econtye 25,675 : 
NOW OMA rere teats Scie crak ekeha ertoencreaes ete 21,606 || Atlantic Ocean— 
Mielvitlesee eee rr. tite septs he teeter 16,503 Newfoundland............ Roe ae OLS 42,734 
OUI A TID EON. were temerree war nteryere gecrersrerets 16,350 Gane Bretone ay. sa ers ci erat et aera 3,970 
Prince OfWalesneak+-. deseoee cena ee 13,736 Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence)...... 3,043 
WAxel-Heibercummennn wee tine ceil ole iae 13,583 PrincesWd ward cscoscs sels ss eee 2,184 
SGIMSrset eee cere ite eee ates le cotele rs 9,594 
‘Paince Patric kn co rosie Sate oe 7,192 
Kanes William cnet, aes notre eens sere 5,106 || Pacific Ocean— 
IBAA Glee de aol bt Doo De boa ao ou CuODeOoaRS 5,005 Vancouvierisndcs anid: des oas see ner 12,408 


Subsection 4.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran | 
Mountain System. The principal named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation © 


are given in Table 7. 


7.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and 
Mountain Ranges : 


Nore.—The highest elevations of the mainland of Eastern Canada are peaks of the Torngats in Labrador _ 


which are about 5,000 feet and Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop Mountain in the Shickshock 
Range of the Gaspe District, Que., which rises to 4,200 feet. 3 


Se ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
——eooeoeliewewe=s®osn eos = S—SSsSsSsSsSsS | 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation 


ie ft. 
Alberta Alberta—continued 
Rocky Mountains— Rocky Mountains—continued x 

Columbial 7a Nee eee esis as 12,294 Kitchener eis ae. Seer mao 11,500 
EST AVZ Ca igre crise tate coche ae hess cael See eos 12,250 aoe sats eit be ene 75 Pes dt say 

5 12,085 Unga DEON, cls stare shea fons trae er sroc later 11,457 
The Twins. .......-.-+-+sssssseeeees 11-075, | cAthabaska Loko ee eee 11,452 
HORDES Eureka ti hie silo Sere eee ate 11,902 Komen bc wane. ete een ts ee eee 11,400 
tA bertareriy. noes enees ee : 11,874 Victornialetesdts. fo. eeore. ere 11,365 
Assiniboine! 11,870 Snow WOMel enc: eles eels Ae 11,340 


Memplosarencemuerist otra etcleles eels. 11,636 Stutiields ae Fehe. srry have eeapoctete ahs opreeee 11,320 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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7.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and 
Mountain Ranges—concluded 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation || Territory, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation 


Nit {t. 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
~ Rocky Mountains—concluded Rocky Mountains—concluded 
ROSLEOL Ee eeeeh ude Oa ticcieroia cht otuncretrate 11,316 CHOsgI ere. apt ac Perret oc ace 11,500 
DLUVGRISON Meese mma tetac es cues 11,300 Resplend eiittwninwrone: coe eotee 11, 240 
Waltarormal wee ctes Pere a) as 11235 ing iGeorser.... eae ee 11, 226 
MBOITO VE. ah char eae e cl sock ec us ced: 11,230 JOMDOF oe eee ar he eae 1217. 
POX ETAT AL ath Ceol ate mi Naiet ot teas ALAS 11,214 Ehe Helmet sia eectte eco. 11,160 
ee AOUCIAS Ateat. cares cere cadewn hei 11,174 Wihitehortiggs than eet. ied «i 11,101 
WV OOMe are rt testis Sspenca coe cea 11,170 BUSI Stic konicy cee eee Cee. os 11,000 
amettel gee eet hte ee loi es 11,150 SirrAlexanderisdi i.e aes eter. ,-{ 11,000 
ELSA Ora shh sete te Lee 11,135 
WOIRCOUN CW Ree COREG «alee ee cette 11,060 St. Elias Mountains— 
SIDA WA LOR eh et sies ic etka at 11,044 Hairweaithor? ris. 2 eee. eres 15, 287 
BGI CAV Cll Gale shee. ccs Sc ceva 11,033 TROOLS ce. Mot ree cates en ee 12, 860 
PUPVALE I Soar, ete oo te ae 11,026 
(OlomManys Ee a: hes theless Os. 11,000 
RVLISON See cre ors ct Bile ciete tas 11,000 Yukon Territory? 
St. Elias Mountains— 
British Columbia LOgan ay Sots oe eee eae «beaks: 19, 850 
Stebliast.: S124, eee ees ss 18,008 
Coast Mountains— UCANIAe coher chen ees ee 17,150 
AVA dM etn trey reise ys sc Senses hes 13, 260 Kings : enh. ei ce ee 1 are 4 A 17,130 
TET Fscinthaint: Shes ae aes a enna ea 12,000 DLCCLO MN anteater ies Ean, 5, tek 16, 439 
WOOGIE Ste tte le aet Oe eee sles sence 15, 885 
Selkirk Mountains— Vancouver-sa vas, oe Lt AS 15, 6S6 
PETES ANCLOT Gee hone oe ons tes secs och 11.590 Hubbard tic tae coker teen cc cccae 14,950 - 
PAPI aes see eee on wal. aes 11,342 Alverstonetint . carers errs shes ies 14,500 
PADS OTe Mees Gia R god. ctasasectons tore 11,113 Walshe teen tate meee to ea ae. 14, 498 
IDGIDNINO AS Roti Soros eek carne. 11,076 MCAT Cures at eae Stn ere ee. 14, 400 
LOR eeme nev GO Rips Carr tiscey 2 ott 11,051 PANIZUS tA HS. A Sie eS ee Ae eat i 14,070 
WVAICELCI Ge ee Sy evs ee cdi aon 11,023 Stricklanidan carr tn ie ane 13,818 
Delw Va meet char oe LOO ED a ag 11,013 INewtonre ts. oie ran in a eed Ry 13,811 
COOKE setae sete cio che tke 13,760 
Rocky Mountains— QTAID IS res coon enacts eae 13, 250 
1820 OSFEv C2) Lie ON Oe GR ee ea 12,972 Badlamnver > betes eyes ki). Pas TS 12,625 
@loMMeR COAL mime anint omc csince freee 12,001 PMMINS DIN, et een? retin es cae Gane: 12,150 
(SOGUSIL Stee te tet Retin cE. « Slawlceet 11, 676 Jeannette. stor eee. ee osu h dine 11, 700 
SUA Ries hrc RG oa ne 11,507 Baird: He eeeas een ae he, Urine ees 11,375 
1 This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 2 This 
peak is on the interprovincial boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 3 All the listed peaks 


are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 


Section 2.—Economic Geography 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two ‘territories’. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America 
Act, 1867, and its amendments, and as new provinces have been organized they 
have been granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories with their boundaries of to-day are admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. The characteristics of each of the provinces 
and of the territories are reviewed below. Details of resources and their development 
are given in later chapters. 


Newfoundland.— Newfoundland, once the oldest colony of the British Empire, 
is the newest and most easterly province of Canada. It comprises the Coast of 
Labrador, an area of 112,630 sq. miles on the mainland, and the Island of New- 
foundland which lies across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Separating the two portions 
is the Strait of Belle Isle, 11 miles in width at its narrowest point. From Nova Scotia 
across Cabot Strait the distance is 70 miles. The Island is triangular in shape, the 
three sides each being about 320 miles long, and it has an area of 42,734 sq. miles. 
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The climate of the Island is temperate, with cool summers, mild winters and 
~ evenly distributed rainfall. In Labrador climatic conditions are more severe. 

The Island is a plateau of low, rolling relief, with its highest elevations in the 
west where summits in the Long Range Mountains exceed 2,500 feet. Much of the 
surface is barren and rocky with innumerable ponds and swamps, and the land is 
unsuitable for farming. The river valleys and the west coast are thickly forested 
and support a thriving wood-pulp industry. The deeply indented coast line has — 
many harbours providing safe anchorage for the fishing vessels that support the — 
important fishing industry. Fishing, mainly for cod, is carried on along the coasts — 
of Newfoundland and Labrador and on the Grand Banks. The Province of New- 
foundland has extensive mineral deposits. Iron ore is mined on Bell Island and 
lead-zinc-copper ore at Buchans in the interior of the Island, while the vast iron-ore — 
and water-power resources of the Coast of Labrador are now in the first stages of — 
development. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of Canada, is about | 
120 miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles and an area of 2,184 sq. | 
miles. Prince Edward Island lies 10 to 20 miles off the mainland, east of New : 
Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia, and_is separated from these provinces by 
Northumberland Strait. 

The Island attains an altitude of about 450 feet above sea-level and is almost 
trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay and by the mouth of the — 
Hillsborough River, which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its 
rich, red soil and red sandstone formations are distinctive features. The climate 
is tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and, combined 
with fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits 
of agriculture and fishing. The Province is noted for its production of seed potatoes, 
its lobster canneries, oyster beds and fur farms. ; 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 | 
to 105 miles in width and has an area of 21,068 sq. miles almost surrounded — 
by the Bay of Fundy, the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The main- 
land is connected with the Province of New Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto. 
The Island of Cape Breton, forming the northeast portion of the Province, is sepa- — 
rated from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso and includes the famous salt- ’ 
water Bras d’Or Lakes. On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and | 
open to the sweep of Atlantic storms, it is deeply indented and has numerous harbours 
providing safety for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing industry — 
of the Province. The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence — 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by low mountainous ridges not exceeding an altitude | 
of 1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast — 
to the rocky Atlantic side, they present fertile plains and river valleys especially © 
adapted by climate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. “9 

Nova Scotia is one of the leading provinces in the production of good-quality 
bituminous coal, which is well adapted to the production of coke and excellent for _ 
domestic use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief coalfields are at Sydney — 
and Inverness on Cape Breton Island, and at Pictou and Cumberland on the — 
mainland. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape with an | 
area of 27,985 sq. miles. ‘The Bay of Chaleur on the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence ' 
and Northumberland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on the south, and. 
| 
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Passamaquoddy Bay on the southwest, provide the Province with a very extensive 
sea-coast. It adjoins the State of Maine, U.S.A., on the west and the Province of 
Quebec on the north and northwest. 


The surface of New Brunswick is mostly undulating, but to the east it attains 
its highest elevation of 2,690 feet in the vicinity of Grand Falls, on the St. John 
River. In the. northeastern half of the Province extensive areas of Crown lands 
carry valuable stands of merchantable timber and numerous rivers provide access 
to the extensive lumbering areas. The Province is watered to the west and south 
by the St. John River, which, in its course of 400 miles, runs through country 
famed for its distinctive beauty. 


Economically, the forest resources are of first importance followed by the 
fisheries, although large areas of rich agricultural land are found in the numerous 
river valleys, especially that of the lower St. John, and in the broad plains near 
the coast. The mineral resources of the Province are limited and include moderate 
amounts of coal, natural gas and petroleum. 


Quebec.—Quebec is the largest province of Canada and occupies the area of 
North America directly east of Hudson Bay, with the exception of the four other 
Atlantic Provinces; adjoining it on the south are the United States and New 
Brunswick, with Ontario on the west. It has an area of 594,860 sq. miles. A large 
part of the surface is made up of Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield, which 
renders it unsuitable for agriculture. The Gulf of St. Lawrence and the River St. 
Lawrence penetrate the entire width of Quebec and divide the Eastern Townships 
and the Gaspe Peninsula to the south from the larger area of the Province to the 
north. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge parallel to the 
river and rises from sea-level to the Height of Land (varying from 1,000 to 3,009 
feet) from which it descends gently to sea-level at Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 


With the exception of the treeless zone, extending north of latitude 58°, most 
of the Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in 


_ the southwest to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive 


timber limits, which form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry, Quebec 
is the foremost of the provinces in the development of hydro-electric power and 
has available water-power resources, at ordinary minimum flow, almost equal to 
those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Asbestos deposits of Quebec have 
long been known for their quality and extent, and extensive developments of gold 
and copper have taken place in the western part of the Province. Year by year 


the mineralized area is being extended and Quebec is now in second place in mineral 


production among the provinces. The fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf are important and inland waters abound in game fish. The climate and soil 
of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and of the Eastern Townships are well suited to 
general farming operations, including dairying and the production of vegetables 
and maple products on a commercial basis. 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, 
Ontario has an area of 412,582 sq. miles and is usually regarded as an inland province 
but its southern boundary has a fresh-water shore line of 2,362 miles on the Great 
Lakes while its northern limits have a salt-water shore line of 680 miles on Hudson 
and James Bays. There is a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James 


Bay. 
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The surface of Ontario is characteristic of the Canadian Shield, except in 
the southern triangle lying between the lower lakes and the Ottawa River where 
the surface is low and level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the 
promontory at the northeastern corner of Lake Superior. Northwest from the 
Height of Land, the slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay where a large 
marginal strip (the Hudson Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above sea-level. 


Mining is a very important industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area. 
Although the Province is lacking in native coal it is rich in other minerals and 


contributes almost one-half of the total mineral production of Canada. Gold; 


silver, nickel, copper, zinc, magnesium, dolomite, gypsum, salt and other minerals 
are mined extensively and petroleum and natural gas are also found in the Ontario 
Peninsula. 


* The Great Lakes waterways system permits economic international transporta- 
tion of iron ore and coal for Ontario’s basic iron and steel industries. This advantage, 


+t ee 


together with an abundance of natural resources has made Ontario the foremost — 


manufacturing province of Canada. Vast forest resources in proximity to hydro- 
power form the basis of a large pulp and paper industry, while the forests of the 
north are a rich fur preserve. : 


The lands along the St. Lawrence possess excellent soil and general farming 
is carried on extensively. In the Niagara Belt, fruit farming has been scientifically 
developed into a highly specialized industry. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, covering 246,512 sq. miles, is the most central of the 
provinces. With the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, it constitutes the 
Prairie Belt or Interior Plains section of Canada—world-renowned for the quality 
of its wheat. 


Manitoba is a land of wide diversity, combining 400 miles of sea-coast on a 
rocky belt along its northeastern boundary, bordering Hudson Bay, great areas of 
northern mixed forests, large lakes and rivers covering an area of 26,789 sq. miles, 
a belt of treeless prairie extending to the southeastern corner of the Province, and 
patches of open prairie overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The surface of 
the Province as a whole is comparatively level, the average elevation being between 
500 and 1,000 feet. The greatest height of 2,727 feet is Duck Mountain northwest 
of Lake Dauphin. 


About three-fifths of the Province, east and north of Lake Winnipeg, is under- 
lain with Precambrian rock in which the presence of rich deposits of base metals 
has been confirmed. The Province, although regarded basically as agricultural, 
possesses a wealth of mineral, forest and water-power resources which have brought 
about an expanding industrial development. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan, 251,700 sq. miles in area, lies in the centre 
of the Prairie Belt between Manitoba and Alberta and extends, as do those provinces, 


from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th parallel of latitude on | 


the north. 
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The Canadian Shield extends over the northern third of the Province; this 
portion is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and is generally of low relief. 
This area is also rich in timber resources and has given evidence of potential richness 
of mineral wealth. The southerly two-thirds of the Province is, generally, fertile 
prairie with soil of great depth. In normal years there is sufficient moisture for 
rapid growth and the abundant sunshine during the long summer season in this 
northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. 


Alberta.—This Province covers 255,285 sq. miles and lies between Saskat- 
chewan and the Rocky Mountains. The southern part of the Province is in the dry, 
treeless prairie belt, changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with 
open prairie and giving way to mixed forests. The Canadian Shield extends 
only into the northeast corner of Alberta so that, excepting the fringe of mountainous 
country on its western border, practically the whole of the Province is overlain by 
arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked physical features: (1) the great 
valley of the Peace River where settlement has extended farther north than in 
any other part of Canada; and (2) the grazing lands in the foothills district which, 
rising sharply on the west, commence the ascent that continues to the very peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains. The southern half of the Province, rising towards the 
west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet but, in the northern half, 
the slope descends until”elevations of well under 1,000 feet are reached at Lake 
Athabaska in the northeast corner. 


Alberta has the most extensive coal and oil resources of any of the provinces 
and is the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. These resources provide 
the basis of Alberta’s industrial development. Lumbering is important in the more 
mountainous western parts and in the north, and ranching is carried on in the less 
populous sections. In some southern prairie areas the quantity and distribution 
of the natural precipitation make permanent agriculture precarious and a number 
of large irrigation projects have been developed, taking their water supply from 
rivers rising in the mountains that form the western boundary of the Province. The 
climate of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than the more 
eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by the chinook winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, 366,255 sq. miles in area, is the 
third largest and the most westerly province of Canada. It includes many islands 
of the Pacific, notably Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands, the area 
of the former being about 12,408 sq. miles. 


The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains 
that cover all except the northeast corner and produce a conformation characterized 
by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, many of which are extremely 
fertile with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit growing. 
Generally, the agricultural areas of these valleys are relatively small and broken, 
but there are two large areas in the Peace River Block and the Stuart Lake District 
that are rich and have great agricultural possibilities. The shore line of the Pacific 
is deeply indented with many inlets which are ideal for harbourage. 
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The wealth of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper 
industries and places British Columbia first among the provinces in the production 
of lumber and timber. The Province excels in fishery products, chiefly on account 
of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for their variety 
and wealth. Production of gold, copper, silver, lead and zinc has played an important 
role in the economic life of the Province since its early days, while valuable coal 
deposits on Vancouver Island and at Crowsnest and Fernie in the interior have been 
worked for many years. In water-power resources, British Columbia ranks second 
in Canada. 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—These vast northern territories’ 


extend over an area of 1,511,979 sq. miles, about 39 p.c. of the surface of Canada, 
from the 60th parallel of latitude to its northernmost limits. 


The Territories are areas of contrast and extremes in physical characteristics, 
flora and fauna, and climate. The physical characteristics vary from the treeless 
plains of the far north, the rolling hills of the Canadian Shield in the east, the forested 
valley of the Mackenzie River, to some of the highest peaks of the Cordilleran Range 
in the west; from the small streams and lakes to the longest rivers in Canada, the 
Mackenzie and the Yukon, both of which are approximately 2,000 miles long, and 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, each of which is over 11,000 sq. miles in area. 


The mountains are rich in minerals and many valuable mining properties have 
been developed for gold, silver, oil and natural gas. The shores of Great Bear Lake 
have important deposits of high-grade pitchblende ores. 


Early maturing varieties of spring wheat are grown on the agricultural land of 
the Territories lying almost entirely in the extension into the Mackenzie Valley of 
the central plains of the Prairie Provinces. In the northern regions the flora and 
fauna have their own peculiar patterns. Immense areas of lichens, which at first sight 
appear to be stretches of broken greyish rock, are the pastures upon which muskoxen 
féed. Caribou and muskoxen also feed on crowberries, ground-willow, sedges and 
mosses in the summer and on the living roots of these plants in winter. 


The winters along the Mackenzie River are bitterly cold, averaging 16° to 25° 
below zero, but in Yukon they are surprisingly mild, being modified by Pacific 
waters, and vary from 2° below to:21° below zero. 


Hunting of seals, walrus and whales and fishing and trapping form the principal 
basis of existence for the native Eskimos, providing food and hides for the manu- 
facture of clothing, sleeping bags, etc. The introduction of reindeer by the Federal 
Government in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories has provided 
an important industry to serve the people’s needs. _ 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 
Section 1.—Land Resources 


Table 1 classifies the land resources as agricultural, forested and unproductive. 
. Duplication is unavoidable between the totals of present and potential agricultural 
land and the totals of forested land to the extent of agricultural lands under forest. 
The figures of agricultural lands are based on the 1951 Census; those on forested 
land are obtained from the Department of Resources and Development while those 
for total land area of Canada and the provinces are supplied by the Surveyor General. 
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Canada’s extensive areas of arable and forested land, together with its vast 
water-power resources, are the basis of its industrial and commercial life. Agri- 
cultural land has been developed on a substantial scale and is well distributed from 
east to west. It is characterized by a diversity of contour, soil and climate and is 
thus capable of producing a great variety of crops in a volume well beyond domestic 
requirements. Of the total land area, 15-3 p.c. is estimated as suitable for culti- 
vation and of this area a little less than 50 p.c. is, at present, occupied... Most of the 
unoccupied land considered potentially suitable for agriculture is now under forest. 
Altogether, about 36 p.c. of the total land area of the country isforested. This vast 
extent is of immense importance, not only in the production of lumber, pulpwood 
and fuel, but also in tempering the climate and conserving the water supply. 


The above treatment of lands resources is concerned only with those summary 
phases of the subject that can be regarded as falling under the definition of physio- 
graphy used in its wider interpretation. Detailed information regarding individual 
natural resources and their development will be found in later chapters, together 
with data concerning the efforts directed to conservation of those resources. 


Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2, classifying the land area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3 and 4 are 
obtained from Federal Government sources and items 1, 5 and 6 from Provincial 
Government sources. 


2.—_Land Area Classified by Tenure, (circa) 1952 


Tenure N’f’ld. 12a DE i N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1. Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 


CESSLOM ANA TON arse eeerateerenicicls 6, 6801 Delite 16, 937 16,713 43,507 40, 920 
2. Federal lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves?........ 2 — 13 38 2,067 8 15126 
sap National Parks? 2 ssn: sia — 7 391 80 4 12 
4 endian. LReSCr VCs. aia sce nk —_ 4 30 59 281 2,435 


5. Provincial lands, including leated 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


IBrovancial (harks eas ee melanie aac e 141,270 — Spy? 10,583 466,005 313,577 
6seProvincialwearks 45 Mowat eee. 42 — — =e 12,000 5212 
Totals, Land Area................ 147,994 2,184 20,743 27,473 523, 860 363, 282 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta. BC and Canada 
N.W.T 


| ee es | 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 
1. Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 


CESS OL ALICNALIONN = ss cern che oe 44,581 104, 413 78,313 19, 695 66 373,998 
2. Federal lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves?........ 2 51 11,671 161 |1,455,0845) 1,470,215 
SamNS HONDAS Ar ks time, cme iste. serene 1,149 1,496 20,7186 1,671 Bi y4ad 29,149 
A BINGIANeRCSCL VES .0.5..5:0ct etc sonics eh oe 821 1,880 2,296 1,274 9 9,089 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 

lands and forest reserves, but not 

ProvancidibParks! ee ema cette tee 173,170: 128,450 | 135,788 | 322,397 — 1,694, 612 
G-eProvincial (Parks.:3\.t:... se chaten pees — 1, 6858 14 14,081 —~ 33,034 


————— | | | | ees) eee 


Totals, Land Area................. 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 || 3,610,087 


1 Excludes the coast of Labrador. 2 Does not add to total for Canada due to fractions of sq. 
miles. 3 Includes the Gatineau Park (50 sq. miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0:36sq. miles) 
“which are under federal jurisdiction but which are not technically National Parks. 4 Less than 
1 sq. mile. 5 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in 
which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in which hunting and trapping is otherwise 
forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 6 In- 
cludes Wood Buffalo Park (18,675 sq. miles) which, although reserved by the Federal Government, is not 
administered as a National Park. 7 That portion of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. tIncludes 
1,392 sq. miles of unsurveyed lands—Provincial Park areas. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands 
in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Exper- 
iment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian Reserves and, in general, all public 
lands held by the several Departments of the Federal Government for various . 
purposes connected with federal administration. The Dominion Lands Act, (R.S.C., 
1927, c. 113) and the Ordnance and Admiralty Lands Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 58) 
were repealed in 1950, while the Territorial Lands Act (14 Geo. VI, c. 22) and the 
Public Lands Grants Act (14 Geo. VI, c. 19) were enacted to replace them and 
became effective June 1, 1950. 

The largest land areas under federal administration are the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon Territory amounting to about 1,458,784 sq. miles or 40 p.c. of the 
land surface of Canada. This part of the national domain, which is all north of the 
60th parallel of latitude, is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Development. 


Recent Developments in the Northwest Territories.—The value of 
mineral production in the Northwest Territories in 1950 amounted to $8,050,899 
made up as follows: gold $7,635,227, silver $50,198, crude petroleum $352,656, and 
natural gas $12,818. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 650 miner’s licences 
and renewals and 1,023 quartz grants were issued, and assignments of mineral 
claims numbered 808. Record was made of 124 leases, comprising 6,617 acres, 
issued under the Quartz Mining Regulations. The mining inspection service was 
maintained under the Mines Safety Ordinance of the Northwest Territories. 

X-ray diamond drilling was carried on in the Quyta-Giaque Lake area to 
evaluate the ore deposits. Prospecting and exploration, including 14,741 feet of 
diamond drilling, was conducted in the McKay-Courageous Lake region. The 
490-foot shaft of an old property in the Indin Lake area was drained and 1,248 feet 
of underground development completed. Production of pitchblende concentrates 
continued in the Great Bear Lake area. Prospecting for uranium was carried on 
in the Hottah Lake and East Slave Lake areas and a 5,000-foot diamond-drilling 
program was begun at Stark Lake in the East Slave Lake area. Several claims 
were staked on the uranium-bearing ore located at Hottah Lake. 

In 1951, a mine rescue station was opened at Yellowknife. The building 
includes a lecture room, storage for first-aid equipment, living quarters for the mine 
rescue superintendent and a double garage. The Department of Resources and 
Development provided $26,500 for construction and $8,500 for equipment and 
the mines assumed the balance of the construction costs and also maintenance 
expenses including the superintendent’s salary. 

During the 1951 season the Geological Survey of Canada, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, had eight field parties carrying on mapping in the Carp 
Lake, Christie Bay and Fort Reliance areas, in southern Baffin Island and on 


| Cornwallis Island. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 816 leases, licences, permissions to occupy, 
and agreements were in force, and 138 timber permits and 11 commercial timber 


- berth permits were issued. The most important land transaction in 1951 was 


en © 


the transfer of 1,016 surveyed lots at Yellowknife Settlement to the Local Admin- 
istrative District of Yellowknife, effective Jan. 6. 
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The Mackenzie District and Western Arctic were served by water transport 
during the navigation season and the all-weather Mackenzie Highway from Grim- 
shaw, Alta., to Hay River was used extensively. Most settlements were served 
by aircraft carrying mail, passengers and freight, and radio communication through 
Government and private stations was maintained between settlements and outside 
points. The Government vessel, C. D. Howe, carried out its annual Eastern Arctic 
Patrol, transporting replacement personnel, mail and supplies as well as Government 
officers engaged in the study of Eskimo economy, food and health conditions, trade, 
family allowances, relief, old age allowances, education and vital statistics. The 


Department of Resources and Development provided the Canadian Handicrafts ° 


Guild with a grant of $5,000 to organize handicraft work among the Eskimos. 
Carvings in stone, ivory and wood, and articles made of skins and furs are being 
successfully marketed. 

Progress continued in forest conservation and wildlife protection. Regular 
patrols were conducted and modern fire-fighting equipment was provided from 
headquarters at Fort Smith. The program of aerial photography was continued 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force. . 


Commercial fishing in Great Slave Lake produced a catch of 6,813,706 Ib. 
during the summer and winter seasons of 1950-51 and federal experimental sub- 
stations carried on field work in agriculture in the Mackenzie District. During the 
year ended June 30, 1951, fur production amounted to 643,579 pelts valued at 
$2,038,339; 79 p.c. of the pelts taken were muskrat. Reindeer herds continued 
to be maintained in the Mackenzie Delta. 


Recent Developments in Yukon Territory.— Yukon gold production in 1950 
amounted to 93,339 fine oz. valued at $3,551,549, an increase of 11,369 fine oz. over 


1949. Silver production amounted to 3,202,779 fine oz. valued at $2,588,486, lead 


12,885,518 Ib. valued at $1,861,957, zine 5,507,173 Ib. valued at $861,873, and 
cadmium 56,410 lb. valued at $130,871. 


In 1951, five field parties under the Geological Survey of Canada, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, continued their investigations in connection 
with the production of a series of standard geological maps, reports on the main 
geological features, and detailed studies of certain areas. A mining inspection 
service was maintained under the Yukon Mining Safety Ordinance. 


Leases, licences, permissions to occupy and agreements in effect in Yukon 
on Mar. 31, 1951, numbered 117, and during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 
237 timber permits and 35 commercial timber berth permits were issued. — 


A railway connects Whitehorse with Skagway, Alaska, on the Pacific coast, 
and steamers ply the Yukon River and its tributaries. Aircraft service connects 
Yukon settlements with Vancouver and Edmonton, and bus services are provided 
on the Alaska Highway. A 246-mile all-weather gravel road was completed by the 
Federal Government in 1950 to connect the silver-lead mining area of Mayo with 
the Alaska Highway and railhead at Whitehorse. A similar type of road 58 miles 
in length was completed in 1950 as a joint project of the Federal and British 
Columbia Governments to give the gold mining settlement of Atlin, B.C., access to 
the Alaska Highway at Mile 867, Jake’s Corner. These roads, with the exception 
of that portion of the Atlin Road lying within the Province of British Columbia, 
are maintained by the Territorial Government with federal financial assistance. 
Accommodation and roadside facilities are provided by private enterprise. 
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The program of aerial photography was continued on an enlarged scale by the 


_ Royal Canadian Air Force. The experimental_ substation maintained by the 


Department of Agriculture 100 miles northwest of Whitehorse on the Alaska High- 


_ way continued operations. Experiments with cereals and forage crops have been 


encouraging while poultry and cattle introduced on the substation in recent years 


_ have proved adaptable. During the year ended June 30, 1951, the fur take included 


228,616 pelts valued at $361,969. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered 
since Confederation by the Provincial Governments. In 1930, the Federal Govern- 


ment transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan, Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to their respective 
governments, and all lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except 6,680 sq. miles 


of alienated land and 2 sq. miles of Federal land, became provincial public lands 


under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. ; 

All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island, except 11 sq. miles under 
Federal administration, has been alienated. 

Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
respective provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter 
XXVIII, under ‘‘Landsy’’.) 

Certain areas in most of the provinces have been set aside for parks and reserves} 


_ these are dealt with below. 


Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided 
for by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks. Many of these Parks 


_ are easily accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation 
_ from camping facilities to palatial hotels and cosy cabins. A wide variety of summer 


and winter recreational attractions are available in mountain, lakeland, woodland 


and seaside areas of exceptional scenic beauty. 
The areas of the Parks are given in Table 3; location, year of establishment 
and main characteristics are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


3.—Land Areas of National and Provincial Parks, by Provinces and Territories 


Province or Territory National Provincial Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
“Gai EY bees. essere a ere le sea or eel ee eile. aera ene aa ae = 42-00 42-00 
Peet COMO IAT ISIANG Roses oot tocis etc eel een oe ar deh cee 7-00 _ 7-00 
MEU ROD aT es Re ln lsh en atewa peck ek cae te ee! 390-61 — 390-61 
RCAT TSA CIT etter eR Se so cs So cd sais otters ooteeet 2. ae 79-63 — 79-63 
ESRD g 5k aS ah a ee SN cE EE er Bo Une 0-331 12,000-00 12,000-331 
CLARET DD, yao oe ti gears ee See > Laban a eee 11-74 5; 212-17 5, 223-91 
| TEED YG) Soy, cut A Saat aa needs ©1128) ee Ae Sie 1,149-00 — 1, 149-00 
NE NNT Fao iy NEE ole nlein 34 -'¥.u v4 orafeis ia vive ON Sco. 4 a we 1, 496-00 1, 685-132 3, 181-18 
Ea PN a He Nene ory fe tise plone be Mile Porous ee bed hes 20, 718-00 14-00 20, 732-00 
STS OMIT DI Bey eo ete a cchls pets adn ees. 1, 671-00 14,081-00 15, 752-00 
Ponca Pe nee Ns a I Ss aie one Cal Sa wa ce ududs Mute oa — — 
Brorvowestalervitoriess «7 Sees Foy ienere, Des) ee 83, 625-00 — 3, 625-00 
ME ETAGN eee er) ae Sadeos eas 29,148 -311 33, 034-30 62,182-611 
1 Not including area of Gatineau Park, 50 sq. miles in extent (see p. 33). 2 Includes Nipawin and 


Lac La Ronge unsurveyed lands, 1,392 sq. miles in extent. 
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National Parks.—From 1885, when the first National Park was established 
around the mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., to 1951, 28 areas covering more 
than 29,000 sq. miles have been set aside as National Parks. 


These Parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of 
their flora, fauna and natural phenomena, for the preservation of their scenic 
beauties and interest and in some cases the marking of their historical significance 
in the building of the nation. They are supervised by the National Parks Branch, 
Department of Resources and Development, and are developed and maintained in 
such a manner as to provide perpetual inspiration, education and _ healthful 
recreation for present and future generations. ; 


The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. Accom- 
modation in privately owned hotels, bungalow cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages 
is available and modern cabins have been built in several of the Parks by the 
National Parks Administration to afford low-rental accommodation to Park visitors. 
Recreational facilities include heated, outdoor swimming pools with dressing-room 


buildings; equipped camp-grounds, some with trailer-park facilities; golf courses: 


with superb scenic settings; tennis courts; bowling greens; well-equipped children’s 
playgrounds; athletic fields; horseshoe pitches; outdoor checker-boards; and, in 
some of the Parks, amphitheatres where plays, concerts and picture shows are 
held in the open. For winter sports there are down-hill and slalom ski courses, 
ski jumps, ski tows and a chairlift. 


A park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant 
vigilance for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish 
in order to improve angling opportunities in Park waters are carried out extensively 
and successfully; fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National 
Parks. Two of the Parks are largely big-game preserves where herds of buffalo 
and other animals find sanctuary. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks, Canada has 
eleven national historic parks. The National Parks and Historic Sites Service of 
the Department of Resources and Development is also responsible for the marking, 
preservation and restoration of places of great historic interest in Canada. More 
than 400 such sites have been marked on the recommendation of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. Most important recent additions to the 
list of historic places transferred to National Parks administration are Lower 
Fort Garry in. Manitoba, Fort Battleford in Saskatchewan, and the Citadel at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 


a 


Year 
Park Location Estab- | Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 
Recreationai Parks 
Bante aici. vce acer Western Alberta, on} 1885 2,564-0 |Magnificent scenic playground containing 
east slope of Rock- noted resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. — 
ies. Mineral hot springs; summer and winter 


sports. Accessible by rail, highway and 
air. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 
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4.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


north of Midland, 
Ont. 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
ishe 
sq. miles 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—con. 

DONOtEN 0 oe hee ees Eastern British Col-| 1886 507-0 | Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
umbia, on west ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
slope of Rockies. Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 

Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

cEACICNS st, Senos ue eS Southeastern British] 1886 521-0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
Columbia,on sum- glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
mit of the Selkirk only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Range. ‘ 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, 1895 204-0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
Park in Montana, ground with spectacular peaks and charm- 
U.S.A. ing lakes. Accessible by highway. 

Hotel.and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

“EASY stele, DOA Reber eee Western Alberta,| 1907 4,200-0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
on east slope of sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice-fields, 
Rockies. beautiful lakes and famous resort, 

Jasper. Mineral hot springs, summer 
and winter sports. Accessible by rail, 
highway and air. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 

Mount Revelstoke...|Southeastern British} 1914 100-0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
Columbia, on west alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
slope of Selkirks. highway. Summer accommodation in 

’ Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp-grounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence | 1914 189-4 |Mainland area and 13 islands among Thous- 
River between (acres) and Islands. Recreational and camping 
Morrisburg and : area. Accessible by highway: by boat 
Kingston, Ont. from nearby mainland points. 

Pomt*Pelee i. oss... + Southern Ontario, 1918 6:0 |Recreational area. _Remarkable beaches, 
on Lake Erie. southern flora, Resting place for mi- 

gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp-grounds. 

Kootenay............ Southeastern British} 1920 543-0 |Encloses Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Columbia,on west Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
slope of Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 

springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 

Prince Albert........ Central Saskat-| 1927 1,496-0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
chewan, north of : interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
Prince Albert. ground and recreational area. Accessible 

by highway. Hotel and bungalow cabin 
accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 

Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 1,148-0 |Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
toba, west of Lake summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Winnipeg. Accessible by highway. Hotel and 

bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp-grounds. 
_ Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay,} 1929 5-4 |Recreational and camping area. Unique 


pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp-grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 
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4.— Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded _ 


Park Location 


Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—concl. 


Cape Breton High- 
lands. 


Northern part of 
Cape Breton Is- 
land, N.S. 


Prince Edward North shore of 

Island. Prince Edward 
Island. 

Bandy satsesce ie cajeke soe On Bay of Fundy 


between Moncton 
and Saint John in 
New Brunswick. 


Wild Animal Parks 
Fuliikcekslancd = ceeraanrsters Central Alberta, 
near Edmonton. 


Wood Buffalo!....... Partly in Alberta 
and partly in 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, between 
Athabaska and 


Slave Rivers. 


Historic Parks 


Hort, Annesssheese Nova Scotia, at An- 


napolis Royal. 


New Brunswick, 
near Sackville. 


Fort Beauséjour...... 


Cape Breton Island, 
N.S., 25 miles 
from Sydney. 


Fortress of Louis- 
bourg. 


Port Rovyaleeeoaetn Lower Granville, 
N.S., 8 miles from 
Annapolis Royal. 

FortiChamibly. js. « Chambly, Que...... 


Tle-aux-Noix, Que., 
near St. Johns. 


Hortilennoxeee ter 


Fort Wellington...... 
Fort Maldent....7.0< 


Fort Prince of Wales.| Northern Manitoba, 
near Churchill. 


Brescott,.Ontues.ac 
Amherstburg, Ont.. 


Manitoba, 20 miles 
north of Winnipeg. 


Lower Fort Garry... 


Fort Battleford...... Saskatchewan, 4 
miles south of 


North Battleford. 


1936 


1937 


1948 


1913 


1922 


1917 


1926 


1941 


1941 


80-0 


75-0 


17,300-0 


acres 


31-0 


81-0 


340-0 


17-0 


2-5 


210-0 


8-5 
5-0 
50-0 


13-0 


36:7 Ba West Mounted Police post built in ~ 
1876. 


Characteristics 


Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp- 
grounds. 


Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp-grounds. 


Delightful recreational area. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 


Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 


ped camp-grounds. 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Pop- 
ular recreational area. -~ Accessible by 
highway. Bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion and equipped camp-grounds. 


Immense region of forests and open plains. 
Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
on the continent. Other wildlife abund- 
ant. 


Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
and well-preserved earthworks. 


Site of French fort erected in middle of 18th 
century. Museum. 


Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
1720-40. Interesting excavations. 
eum. 


Mus- — 


Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’ or first fort — 


built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts 
and Poutrincourt. 


French fort on Richelieu River, first built — 


in 1665. Museum. 


Site of early French fort built in 1759. 


Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. 
Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 


of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson's — 


Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and 


Development. 
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Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. These Parks, as in the case of 
the National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest maintained for the 
benefit of present and future generations. The Provincial Parks are administered 
by the Provincial Governments concerned and in most cases they have not yet 
reached the degree of development which marks the National Parks. In Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba there are no Provincial 
Parks. 


5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks 


Year 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Newfoundland— 
Serpentine........ South of Humber Arm,| 1939 26,880 | Undeveloped. 
west coast, 
Quebec— : 
Laurentides....... 25 miles north of Quebec] 1895 | 2,373,120 |Altitude 3,000 ft., numerous lakes, 
city, on both sides of tumultuous rivers. Speckled trout, 
Quebec-Chicoutimi high- moose, deer, black bears, wolves, 
way. etc. No hunting. Three hotels and 
50 fishing camps. 
Trembling 80 miles north of Montreal,| 1895 782,720 |Famous resort area, summer and 
Mountain. Mont Tremblant Village winter. Ski school and lifts, 40 miles 
close to the southern of ski trails, 9 ski slopes. Lac Trem- 
section of Park. blant 750 ft. above sea-level. High- 
est peak Mont Tremblant, 3,100 ft. 
Gaspesian......... Gaspe Peninsula.......... 1937 328,960 |Established to preserve caribou and 
. wildlife on south side of St. Lawrence. 
Accessible from Ste. Anne des Monts, 
Gaspe. Speckled trout, 5 fishing 
camps. One hotel at Ste. Anne des 
Monts. Includes the highest peaks 
of the Shickshock Mountains. High- 
est peak Mount Jacques-Cartier, 
4.200 ft. 
Mount Orford..... On Orford Mountain, 15} 1938 9,970 | Altitude 2,860 ft. Skiing and golfing. 


miles west of Sherbrooke. 


La Vérendrye..... In western part of Province] 1939 | 2,043,520 Altitude 1,200 ft. Numerous lakes and 


140 miles northwest of rivers. Trout, pike, pickerel and 

Montreal on both sides _| bass. Tourist accommodation and 

of route Montreal - Abi- stopping place. Twelve fishing 

tibi. camps maintained by Dept. of Fish 

and Game. 

Chibougamau Fish|30 miles west of Lake St.| 1946 | 2,176,000 | Altitude 1,300 ft. Numerous lakes and 
and Game Re-| John. Strip 80 miles long rivers. Trout, pike and pickerel. 

serve. on both sides of Lake Five fishing camps and one camping 


Chibougamau highway. ground maintained by Dept. of 
Fish and Game. 


Shick Shocks Fish|Adjacent to and complet-| 1949 200,960 | See ‘‘Gaspesian’’ above. 
and Game Re-| ing Gaspesian Park. 


4 


serve. 
Kipawa Lake Fish|Approximately 8 miles} 1950 640,000 |Altitude 1,000 ft. Numerous lakes and 
and Game Re-| northeast of Timiska- rivers. Trout, pike and pickerel. 
serve. ming, 
Ontario— ) \ 
Algonquin.:...... In southeastern Ontario in] 1893 | 1,754,240 |Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
the District of Nipissing Hotels, summer cottage sites, camp- 
and the County of Hali- ing facilities, canoe trips, fishing, 
burton, 141 miles north bathing. 


of Toronto, 105 miles 
west of Ottawa. 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—con. 


Province and Park 


Ontario—concl. 
Rondeausseeee. In southwestern Ontario 
in the County of Kent, 
20 miles southeast of 
Chatham, 70 miles east 


of Windsor. 


QueticOneie esse 


Fort Frances. 


Ipperwash Beach.|In southwestern Ontario in 
| the County of Lambton, 
on Lake Huron, 100 
miles north of Windsor, 
50 miles north of Chat- 
ham. 


In northeastern Ontario in 
the District of Algoma, 
on Lake Superior, about 
70 miles north of Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


In northwestern Ontario in 
the Thunder Bay dis- 
trict. On north shore of 
Lake Superior, 40 miles 
northeast of Port Arthur 
and Fort William. 


Saskatchewan— 
Cypress Hills..... South of Maple Creek near 
International Boundary. 
Duck Mountain...|15 miles northeast of Kam- 
sack. 


Good Spirit Lake.|20 miles west of Canora... 


Greenwater Lake.| North of Kelvington...... 


In Qu’Appelle Valley, 14 
miles north of T 
Canada Highway from 
Indian Head. 


On Manitou Lake......... 


Lake Katepwa.... 


Little Manito..... 


Moose Mountain...|15 miles north of Carlyle. 


ING pa winless eros 35 miles northwest of 


Nipawin. 


190 miles north of Prince 


Lac La Ronge..... 
; Ibert. 


Alberta— 
Ghost River...... On Ghost and Bow Rivers 

west of Calgary. 
Saskatoon Moun-|In Grande Prairie district. 


tain Reserve. 


1913 


1937 


1944 


1944 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1932 


1934 


1939 


1930 


1930 


1,190,400 


109 


345, 600 


40,320 


10, 880 


51,840 


3,827 


22,240 


17 


238 


98,560 


161,280 


729, 600 


536 


3,000 


Characteristics 


Partly cultivated, fine timber stands. 
Enclosed and wild animals. Fishing, 
duck ~ hunting, camping facilities, 
summer cottage sites, restaurant, 
store, dance pavilion, other recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
Camping facilities, canoe trips, 
fishing. 


Sand beach, woodland area. Fishing, 
camping facilities, bathing. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 


Fishing. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 


Forest area. Bungalow, lodge and 
cabin accommodation, auto camp. 


Forest and lake area. Beaches. Fish 
and wild life. 


Camp and picnic grounds. Fishing, 
swimming. 
Forest and lake area. Swimming, 


fishing. 


Lake area, camping, fishing, swim- 
ming, playground activities. 


Medicinal waters. Chateau, cabin 


and tourist accommodation. 


Poplar and white birch 
Fishing. 


Lake area. 
stands. 


Lodgepole pine stands. Camping, trout 
fishing. 


Lake area. Spruce and poplar stands. 
Tourist accommodation, trout fish- 
ing. 


Artificial lake. 
ground. 


Cottages and picnic 


Mountain lookout. 


1 Excludes 16 small parks which are mainly of local interest (see pp. 26-27 of the 1950 Year Book) 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—con. 


Year 
Province and Park Location Estab- 
lished 
Alberta—concl. 
Writing-on-Stone |On Milk River east and} 1930 
Reserve. north of Coutts. 
Saskatoon Island..|West of Grande Prairie....]| 1932 
Bad Lands North of Drumheller..... 1934 
Reserve. 
Elkwater Lake....|On south shore of lake at| 1947 
foot of Cypress Hills. 
Crimson Lake....]9 miles northwest of] 1948 
Rocky Mountain House. 
Red Lodge........ 9 miles west of Bowden on| 1948 
Little Red Deer River. 
Kinbrook Island..|Island in Lake Newell, 9} 1949 
miles south of Brooks. 
British 
Columbia—! 
Strathcona........ Campbell River, Van-| 1911 
couver Island. 
Mt. Robson...... Mt. Robson, adjacent to} 1913 
Jasper Park. 
John. Deans. eee... Sidney, near Victoria,| 1921 
Vancouver Island. 
Kokanee Glacier..| Near Nelson............. 1922 
Mt. Assiniboine...|South of Banff........... 1922 
Nakusp Hot Nakusp, Arrow Lake,| 1925 
Spring. southeast B.C. 
Palti Lake: 0.3. BrincegRupertaae.. ee. 1925 
Garibaldi......... Haney - Squamish, lower] 1927 


mainland, north of Van- 
couver. 


529,920 


513,920 


98 


64,000 


12,800 


127 


87 


612,615 


1 Excludes 31 parks which are mainly of local interest (see pp. 


Characteristics 


Natural obelisks with undeciphered 
hieroglyphics. Summer village. 


Picnic ground. 


Fossilized remains of prehistoric 


animals. 


Cottages, recreation and camp grounds. 
Limited accommodation for transi- 
- ents. 


Cottages. Swimming, fishing, picnic 
and sports ground. 


Swimming. Picnic and sports ground. 


Island connected by causeway to lake 
shore. Boating and swimming; re- 
creation and picnic grounds. 


Oldest B.C. Provincial Park, situated 
in the rugged centre of Vancouver 
Island. Contains many glaciers, 
alpine meadows and lakes. Della 
Falls, one of the world’s highest falls. 
Ene celened and mostly inacces- 
sible. 


Rocky Mountain park featuring Mt. 
Robson, highest peak in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, Berg Lake and im- 
pressive glaciers. Access to Berg 
Lake Camp by horse trail. 


Mountain viewpoint overlooking the 
Saanich Peninsula and Gulf Islands. 
Features primeval forests and wild 
flowers. Picnic grounds and hiking 
trails. Accessible by road. 


High mountain park featuring Kokanee 
Glacier and several scenic lakes. 
Fishing, mountaineering and skiing. 
Poor road and trail access. 


Outstanding area of Rocky Mountain 
scenery, features Mt. Assiniboine and 
small lakes. Hiking, riding, fishing, 
skiing. Access by horse trail. 

Hot springs. Access by eight miles 

of trail. 


Community swimming and picnic 
area. Access by ferry from Prince 
Rupert. 


Outstanding scenic park with moun- 
tain lakes, peaks and glaciers, flower 
meadows and interesting geological 
features. Potential winter sports 
area. Access by trail from several 
points on the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 


27-30 of the 1950 Year Book). 
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5.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—con. 
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Year 2 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics i 
lished ‘4 
acres z 
British : 
Columbia—con. : ; 4 2 
Mt. Seymour..... North Vancouver main- | 1936 9,156 |Mountain, winter sport park with sum- 
land. mer hiking, swimming and berry 
picking. Highway under construc- 
tion. 
Crescent Beach...|Crescent Beach, lower} 1938 237 |Ocean beach. Accessible by road. 


mainland near Interna- 
tional Boundary. 


Tweedsmuir...... Bella Coola, Burns Lake..| 1938 | 3,456,000 |One of the larger wilderness areas in 
North America. Scenic boat tours 
and trail rides. Fishing and hunting. 

Peace Arch....... White Rock, B.C., and} 1939 16 |Landscaped international park featur- 

Blaine, Washington, In- ing Peace Arch. Picnic grounds. 
ternational Boundary. King George VI Highway. 

Wells Gray....... North of Kamloops....... 1939 |1,165,005 |Undeveloped lake and mountain park. 
Fishing and hunting. Accessible by 
poor road and trail. 

Chast ceeeanee Clinton, central B.C....... | 1940 315 |Outstanding geological feature — a 
great chasm in the Interior Plateau 
adjacent to the Caribou Highway. 

Hk) Hallsacs ee Campbell River, east| 1940 2,558 |Series of cascades and falls on Camp- 


coast, Vancouver Island. bell River.’ Stand of giant firs. 

1940 240 |Forest area, picturesque river contain- 
ing falls and canyons. Picnicking, 
swimming, camping and _ hiking. 
Accessible by: highway. 


Englishman River|Parksville................ 
Falls. 


1940- 207 |Forest area, picturesque river contain- 
ing falls and canyons. Picnicking, 
swimming, camping and hiking. 
Accessible by highway. 


Little Qualicum 
Falls. 


Qualicum Beach, adjacent 
to Parksville - Alberni 
Highway. 


Premier Lake..... Cranbrook, Canal Flats,| 1940 165 |Mostly local use. Fishing, picnicking, 
southeast B.C. swimming. Poor road access. 
Silver Stanwercds Vernon, Okanagan, south} 1940 21,888 |Interior mountain park, alpine scenery, 
central B.C. berry picking, skiing. Accessible by 
poor road. 
Stamp Falls...... Alberni, Vancouver Island.| 1940 424 |Popular forest park with river falls, 
fish ladder and swimming pool. 
Picnicking, camping. Road access. 
ama enw: ese craes Big Bend Highway. Park| 1941 | 2,431,960 | Undeveloped forest and mountain area 
adjoins Jasper and Banff. bordering easterly portion of Big - 
Bend Highway. 
Manniniote em ears. Hope-Princeton Highway,| 1941 179,313 |Mountain park featuring alpine flower 
south central B.C. near meadows and scenic fishing lakes. 
International Boundary. Wildlife sanctuary. Accessible by 
highway. 
Darke Lake...... Summerland, south Okan-| 1943 5,472 |Scenic group of interior mountain lakes. 
agan. Fishing, hunting and boating. 
MecMillan...:..... Cameron Lake, Vancouver] 1944 337 |World-famous stand of virgin west- 
Island. coast forest. Accessible by Alberni- 
Parksville Highway. 
Memory Island...|Shawnigan Lake, south] 1945 2 |Small undeveloped island. in recrea- 
Vancouver Island. tional area. Swimming, fishing, 


adjacent to highway. 


1948 4 |Site of ancient rock carvings of un- 


Retrosbyp la se see 
known origin. Accessible by road. 


Nanaimo, east coast, Van- 
couver Island. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN ol 
cr 


 §.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of Provincial Parks—concl. 
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Year 


Province and Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
| British 
Columbia-concl. 
Cultus Lake...... Chilliwack, Fraser Valley,| 1948 950 |Summer park. Swimming, picnicking, 
lower mainland. fishing. 
Ivy Green........ Fee agit Vancouver 1949 51 |Community park and picnic ground. 
sland. 
Cameron Lake.,..|Cameron Lake........... 1950 733 |Attractive lakeside area in an unspoiled 
j rugged mountain valley adjacent to 
Parksville-Alberni Highway. 
Miracle Beach....|/Oyster River, north Van-| 1950 142 |Ocean beach with outstanding vista 
couver Island. over the Gulf Islands. 


ree ange eee et i tisas a a nk 
Subsection 4.—The National Capital Plan* 


The Master Plan to guide the long-range development of Ottawa and the 
National Capital District, and to create a Capital in keeping with Canada’s achieve- 
_ments and status as a nation, was completed at the end of 1948. The preliminary 
report of the National Capital Planning Committee and the Federal District Com- 
mission was tabled in the House of Commons on Apr. 30, 1949, and the Final Report 
of Jacques Greber and his Canadian associates on the Plan was forwarded to the 
Government by the National Capital Planning Committee and the Federal District 
Commission ft and tabled in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister on May 22, 
1951. For further details see Year Book 1950, pp. 18-20. 


Considerable progress is reported on the implementation of the Master Plan, 
both in the detailed planning of new developments and in actual construction work. 
A high degree of co-operation has been achieved between the municipalities in the 
‘District and the Federal planning authorities. Particularly. important in this 
‘regard was the acceptance by the Ottawa Planning Area Board (the Ontario 
municipal-provincial planning authority) of the proposed urban and inter-urban 
road system, and the initiation by Ottawa’s Municipal Planning Department of a 
comprehensive zoning plan conforming to the recommendations of the Master Plan. 


Discussions took place in 1951 with the City of Ottawa regarding the Federal 
‘District Commission’s share of the costs of extending municipal water and sewage 
‘Services in conformity with the Master Plan; the projects concerned were the 
Carlington and Alta Vista reservoirs and the west and south Nepean and south 
Rideau interceptor sewers which, in part, service new Federal Government building 
areas. 


| Since 1946, the Federal District Commission must approve the location and ex- 
ternal architecture of all new Federal Government buildings, or alterations to existing 
buildings. This control is exercised, initially, by the Architectural Sub-Committee 
of the National Capital Planning Committee. During 1951 this Sub-Committee 
co-ordinated and assisted in the preparation of plans for the large-scale development 
‘of the Ottawa Airport jointly by the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Department of 
‘Transport and the National Aeronautical Establishment, and approved other 


aa 
a 


* Revised by the Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 
See p. 83 for history, organization and activities of the Commission. 
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development and construction plans in the Capital and District for the Defence 
Research Board, the National Research Council, the Experimental Farms Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Public Works. 

The Commission, on the recommendation of the Sub-Committee, has approved 
submissions by various departments of the Federal Government for eight major 
site plans and 60 buildings. Construction is well advanced on a number of these 
projects, the most important including buildings for the Department of Veterans 
Affairs on Wellington Street, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Department of | 
Public Works at Tunney’s Pasture in the west end of the city, Central Mortgage and _ 
Housing Corporation on the Montreal Road, Eastview, extensions to the Bureau | 
of Mines establishment on Booth Street and the Government Printing Bureau at 
Hull, Que. | 

The MacKenzie King Bridge in Confederation Park, built by the Federal 
District Commission in co-operation with the City of Ottawa, was made usable, 
temporarily, on Dec. 8, 1951, while approaches and final surfacing, etc., will be | 
completed as soon as possible. This provides another greatly needed east-west 
route through the centre of the Capital, enabling heavy commercial traffic to by-pass 
the National War Memorial at Confederation Square and Wellington Street, the. 
main artery for Government buildings, and also relieving serious traffic congestion — 
on other bridges over the Rideau Canal. The eastern section of the span of the: 
bridge over the railway yards, now supported by steel pillars, cannot be finished 
in conformity with the remainder of the bridge until the Union Station and rail 
yards are re-located in south Ottawa some years hence. 

The Highways and Traffic Sub-Committee of the National Capital Planning 
Committee examined, and the Commission subsequently approved, road re-locations 
necessitated by the expansion of the Ottawa Airport and extensions to the Com- 
mission’s driveway system, and made recommendations regarding a new riverside 
driveway from the Quebec end of the Champlain Bridges to Aylmer. The Gatineau 
Power Company et al made a generous gift to the Commission of the abandoned | 
Hull Electric Railway right-of-way from Hull to Aylmer. 

Installation of new railway facilities proceeded in accordance with the long-. 
range plans to move the railway lines from central Ottawa and Hull to the out-. 
skirts, and subsequently to use the abandoned rights-of-way as the basis of a new 
arterial road system for the Capital. Land was acquired along the new rail belt for 
the re-location of industries that require rail services. Grading was completed for the: 
rail belt and yards for the use of the Canadian National Railways along the Walkely 
Road at the south edge of Ottawa. Two highway overpasses on the Metcalfe and’ 
Russell Roads were completed, except for hard-surfacing of the roadways. 

Construction was begun of a junction of the two C.N.R. lines near South March, , 
a few miles west of the Capital, to enable traffic to be routed to the new belt line: 
and yards. The installations may be ready for use in about two years, when they 
C.N.R. will transfer its operations from the crosstown tracks and yards, which bisect) 
the Capital along Catherine Street. The abandoned crosstown right-of-way will 
be used for the construction of a new east-west traffic artery from Hurdman’s. 
Bridge to the west end of the Capital and a junction with Highway 17 beyond 
Britannia. The crosstown artery will be linked with Highway 17 on the east by) 
an extension northeast of Hurdman’s Bridge to the vicinity of Green’s Creek. 
This will result in an entirely new main eastern entrance to the Capital for the: 
Montreal Road, by-passing Eastview and built-up areas. It will also route through- 
traffic on Highway 17 away from the congested city centre. | 


a 
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Gatineau Park.—Gatineau Park is situated in the Laurentian Mountains 
of Quebec, north of the city of Hull and about eight miles from Ottawa. It was 
established by the Federal District Commission in 1938 for the enjoyment of the 
public in perpetuity. Known as the summer and winter playground of the National 

_ Capital, it is well provided with hiking trails, picnic and camping spots. Swimming, 
boating and fishing are enjoyed in its many lakes, and in the winter it is the 
skiing centre of the Capital District. The large country estate bequeathed to the 
nation by The Rt. Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King, and placed in the care of the 
Commission, is located on Kingsmere Lake in the southern section of the Park. 
The area of the Park was increased from about 28,000 to 32,000 acres in 1951 with 
the acquisition of the Edwards-Herridge property surrounding Mousseau (Harring- 
ton) Lake. Plans call for its ultimate development to about 80,000 acres. The 
Park is administered by a Superintendent and a small force of rangers who also 
act as game wardens, police constables and fire wardens. Facilities for its use by 
the public are added each year as funds permit. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation 


’ The Canadian Wildlife Service.*—The Canadian Wildlife Service of the 
National Parks Branch, Department of Resources and Development, is responsible 
for attending to wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, except those within the purview of the National Museum and certain 
| activities closely related to Indian Affairs. 


| Its functions include acting in an advisory capacity with regard to conservation 
and management of wildlife in the Northwest Territories; advising and co-operating 
with the National Parks and Historic Sites Division regarding fish and wildlife 
problems in the National Parks; and administration of the Migratory Birds Con- 
vention Act, in conjunction -with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in 
Co-operation with the provincial game authorities. The Canadian Wildlife Service 
also handles national and international problems relating to Canada’s wildlife 
Tesources, and co-operates with governmental and other agencies having similar 
interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Service issues permits for bird-banding in Canada, and is the Canadian 
clearing-house for bird-banding information. It issues permits to qualified persons 
to take migratory birds for scientific purposes; to take and possess migratory birds 
for propagating purposes; to collect eiderdown; to use firearms or other equipment 
for the control of migratory birds causing damage to agricultural, fishing or other 
interests; and to engage in the business of taxidermy. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service plans and carries out scientific investigations 
concerning numbers, food, shelter, migration, reproduction, diseases, parasites, 
predators, competitors and uses of wild creatures in Canada. In certain of such 
investigations, e.g., the mid-winter waterfowl inventory, it works in close co-operation 
with United States authorities conducting parallel studies. 


] 


| 

| The Service is responsible for establishment and administration of bird sanc- 
| tuaries under the Migratory Birds Convention Act. On Sept. 30, 1951, there were 
80 bird sanctuaries, with a total area of 1,800 sq. miles. 


* Revised by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Resources and Development. 
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The Limnology Section of the Service concerns itself with the maintenance 
and improvement of sport fishing, the control of aquatic and semi-aquatic insects, | 
the control of alge, and other biological problems that arise in regard to water 
areas in the National Parks. It also acts in an advisory capacity to the Northern” 
Administration and Lands Branch in connection with aquatic biological matters. 


A series of special articles with relation to the wildlife resources of Canada are 
being carried in the Year Book. The 1951 edition carried an article on “Migratory 
Bird Protection in Canada”. Game and fish abound in the National and Provincial 
Parks and although hunting is forbidden in these preserves the age-old art of angling | 
can be enjoyed under the most favourable circumstances. The following article 
deals with this subject from the sportsman’s viewpoint. 


GAME FISH IN CANADA’S NATIONAL PARKS* | 


The universal appeal of angling, from the boy with the sapling, string andy 
bent pin to the dry-fly “purist”? with his imported hand-made rod, tapered line | 
and delicate flies, creates a kinship which goes far deeper than a mere love of fish 
or even of catching them. Angling is much more than a battle of wits and equipment. 
against the cunning of a fish, for it offers release from the cares of the work-a-day ) 
world and a chance to see and enjoy the unspoiled beauties of nature, together: 
with the possible added thrill of capturing a colourful aquatic creature satisfying | 
to the eye and often to the inner man as well. | 


Many anglers are experts in the mysteries of taking game fish from their native | 
haunts. Experts also are the men whose work it is to replace the game fish and | 
then to maintain their supply against an ever-increasing number of anglers. A few | 
of the problems encountered in this work and the means by which they are overcome } 
are discussed here, so that the angler may know something of the activity which | 
precedes his angling holiday. | 


Angling in the National Parks is a major attraction for visitors and the spor | 
has been perpetuated through a wise policy of research and management. The 
maintenance and improvement of angling in waters within National Parks, whether in, 
the mountain parks of British Columbia and Alberta, on the Prairies, or in the 
Eastern Provinces, involves the solution of many problems. Some of these are | 
basic to successful fish management in any area, others are peculiar to individual. | 
locations. ; | 


Problems dealing with the basic requirements for fish propagation involve such 
items as food, shelter, areas suitable for spawning, water temperatures and related | 
factors. Special local problems may be dependent on such factors as rate of water | 
flow, silt, dissolved gases in the water, presence of large numbers of animals. or 1 
birds which feed on fish, high angling pressure, and competition of fish of several | 
species for a common food supply. 


The solution of such difficulties affecting the National Park waters calls foul | 
close teamwork by two Federal Government agencies—the Canadian Wildlife 
Service which acts in an advisory capacity regarding all fish and wildlife matters in 
the Parks and conducts scientific investigations as and where required, and) 
the National Parks Service whose officers, guided by the results of the Wildlife | 
Service investigations, operate the hatcheries and egg-collecting stations, distribute. 
the fish, collect data from anglers and perform other related duties. | 


* Prepared under the direction of Major-General H. A. Young, Deputy Minister, Department of | 


Resources and Development, by Victor E. F, Solman, Ph.D., Chief Biologist, Canadian Wildlife Service. — 
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The Mountain National Parks.—From the Selkirk Mountains in British 
_ Columbia to the Maritimes in Eastern Canada, the National Parks present a wide 
_ variety of game fish that appeal to the discriminating and to the casual angler. In 
_ the western mountains, Jasper and Banff National Parks in Alberta possess no 
fewer than six species of trout—the rainbow, the cutthroat, the eastern brook or 
_ speckled trout, highly prized by most anglers, the lake trout, Dolly Varden and the 
_ brown trout varieties which add interest to the group. Waterton Lakes National 
_ Park, in the extreme southwest corner of Alberta, offers all of these species except 
_ brown trout. Pike also are taken in Jasper and Waterton Lakes Parks. 


The cutthroat trout is common to the four National Parks in British Columbia — 
Yoho, Kootenay, Glacier and Mount Revelstoke. In addition the Dolly Varden 
is native to the waters of the first three and all except Glacier Park have rainbow 
trout. Lake trout await the lure in Yoho Park. 


All seven western mountain National Parks mentioned have waters inhabited 
by the Rocky Mountain whitefish. This species, although not a true game fish, 
provides good sport for anglers on fly or bait at certain seasons and are a welcome 

_ addition to the pan. 


The Prairie National Parks.—Descending from the mountains to the prairies, 
the angler finds the lakes of Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan and 
_Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba are the home of large pike, specimens 
_of over 15 lb. in weight having been caught there on occasion. Prince Albert National 

Park also attracts the fisherman with lake trout and pickerel, trout in the larger 
lakes often attaining a weight of 35 Ib. 


Adult and yearling lake trout have been introduced into Clear Lake in Riding 
Mountain Park and these specimens are showing satisfactory growth. Suitable food 
organisms and spawning areas are present in the Lake, and a natural increase of 

the lake trout there will be a source of continuing enjoyment to the angler. 


The Eastern National Parks.—Famous among the game fishes of Eastern 
Canada are the smallmouth and largemouth black bass and the giant maskinonge, 
all rivalling the mountain trout in popularity among sportsmen. These species 
provide good fishing in provincial waters adjacent to the Georgian Bay Islands and 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park in Ontario. The visitor to Point Pelee National 
Park, also in Ontario, may supply his creel with pike from the inland ponds or 
with pickerel and smallmouth black bass from the adjacent waters of Lake Erie. 


Fundy National Park in New Brunswick, with its several lakes and streams, 
supports large numbers of eastern brook trout and Atlantic salmon angling facilities 
are being developed in the Bay. Several of the small lakes and ponds in Prince 
Edward Island National Park afford opportunities for angling of brook trout and 
white perch. Deep-sea fishing is also available in coastal waters adjacent to this 
Park. The Cape Breton Highlands National Park in Nova Scotia provides good 
angling for Atlantic salmon and eastern brook trout. Visitors to this Park also 
enjoy opportunities for catching swordfish in offshore waters. 


Following is an annotated list of game fish in Canada’s National Parks waters. * 


American Grayling (Thymallus signifer ).—Distinguishable by its long, high dorsal 
(back) fin, which is brilliantly coloured. Back is purple to brownish in colour and the under- 
Bo white or greyish, with whitish-blue spots on body. Occurrence of this fish is rare in 
‘the Parks. 


* Extracts from the Angler’s Guides for the Mountain, Prairie, and Eastern National Parks. 
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Atlantic Salmon (Salmo salar ).— The king of Canada’s game fish. Back light brown 
and sides silvery, both sparsely marked with black spots, usually x-shaped. The young, 
called ‘‘parr’’, show vermilion and dark vertical bars. When they descend to the sea, the 
“smolts” are a bright silvery colour. The adults return to fresh water to spawn. 


Brown Trout (Salmo trutia).—Back and sides decidedly brown; the back is covered 


with large black spots and the sides with red or dark spots surrounded by light rings. 


Cutthroat Trout (Salmo clarkii ).—Several sub-species, varying considerably in colour, 
occur in the mountain National Parks. Back generally dark, greenish to brownish green, 
profusely covered with black spots, which are usually more numerous toward the tail. 
Lower half of body yellowish-white to yellowish-brown, with fewer black spots than upper 
half. The gill cover is usually rosy in colour and this colouring may extend along the sides 
as inthe Rainbow Trout. A red mark on the membrane of the lower jaw gives the fish its 
name. 

Dolly Varden or Bull Trout (Salvelinus malma ).—Colour is brownish to olive green, 
with large pink and sometimes orange spots on back and sides. Lower fins dusky, with 
pale margins, followed by darker hue; well forked tail. 


Eastern Brook Trout or Speckled Trout (Salvelinus fontinalis).—Has a dark back 
with olive green vermiculations or worm-like markings; blue-ringed, red spots on the sides; 
back fin mottled black and olive green; pectoral and ventral fins pink with white edge. 
The colouring of this fish varies greatly with the environment and the season. When, in 
the eastern National Parks, this species returns to fresh water from the sea, it is silvery in 
colour; this silvery colour disappears after a time in fresh water. 


Lake or Grey Trout (Cristivomer namaycush ).—General colour grey to greyish green | 


with paler spots. Dorsal (back) and caudal (tail) fins marked with darker hue. Tail fin 


forked. Frequently this fish attains a weight of 20 lb. or more. 


Pike (Esoz lucius ) (sometimes called Northern Pike or Jackfish).— Dark olive body, 
grading to silver or white on lower side, back and sides mottled with white. Long bill-like’ 
snout, numerous needle-like teeth. Scales smooth, fins often pink. 


Rainbow or Steelhead Trout (Salmo gairdnerii)—Dark greenish back; irregularly 
covered with black spots or flecks, most of which are above the lateral line. ‘There is a 
definite rosy band along each side from head to tail. Below the rosy band the colour may 
vary from silver to cream. 


Hybrids—Rainbow-Cutthroat Cross.—These hybrids are rapidly increasing in Banff 
National Park and may be found in Waterton Lakes National Park and other locations. 
This species usually favours the Rainbow in colour and markings but shows the red or 
orange marks under the lower jaw characteristic of the Cutthroat. 


Rocky Mountain Whitefish (Prosopium williamsoni ).—A small fish, faintly bluish in) 
colour, with silvery sides. All fins tipped with black. Averages about one foot in length | 


and has a small mouth. This species is often confused with the grayling. 


Yellow Perch (Perca flavescens ).—Back greenish, grading to golden yellow on sides; | 


broad vertical dark green bars crossing each side; belly whitish. Pointed head; body deep) 
with flattened sides. Spine at extreme end of opercule. Numerous small needle-like teeth; _ 
scales rough. Two dorsal (back) fins, the forward one with stiff spines. | 


Yellow Pikeperch or Walleye (Stizostedion vitreum) (sometimes called Pickerel).— 
Ranges from yellow to dark olive brown mottled with brassy flecks. Pointed head, long: 
slender round body, numerous needle-like teeth, scales rough. Two dorsal (back) fins, 
the forward one with stiff spines. | 


White Perch or Silver Bass (Morone americana).—Back green or olive colour; sides: 
paler green to silvery, usually with pale longitudinal streaks. Two dorsal fins, the forward | 
one with stiff spines. Ventral fins also with spines. Scales large and rough. 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 
Section 1.—Climate 


A comprehensive discussion of the climatic regions of Canada is available in the 
Year Book 1948-49, pp. 41-62, while detailed tabulations of climatic factors covering) 
thirty-six meteorological stations located mostly at well-known or populous centres are 
given in the Year Book 1950, pp. 35-70. Other articles appearing in previous editions: 
are listed under ‘‘Climate and Meteorology” in Chapter XXVIII of this volume. 

Table 1 gives long-term temperature and precipitation data for 35 represen=. 
tative Canadian stations; Tables 2 and 3 provide monthly temperature and 
precipitation data during 1950 for these same stations. 
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Section 2.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


In former times, when transportation was slow, time was based on ‘sun time’. 


The difference in sun time as between communities was, of course, determined by 
the difference in their longitude. A locality precisely one degree of longitude west 
of another in the same latitude naturally had sunrise and sunset four minutes 
later than did the community one degree farther east. 


The advent of rapid transportation made these ‘local times’ extremely incon- 
venient for travellers. It was almost impossible to work out railway time-tables on 
the basis of the local times of each community. Consequently, in Great Britain, 


where the differences of longitude are comparatively small, the problem was solved | 


in 1880 by placing the whole country on the time of Greenwich Observatory, and the 
time in Ireland was standardized at twenty-five minutes behind Greenwich time, 
being the time of Dublin. 


From 1878, Sir Sanford Fleming advocated standard time and, at a world con- | 


ference held at Washington, D.C., in 1884, ‘standard time’ was adopted. Standard 
time sets the number of times in the world at 24, each time zone to extend over one 


twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and to include all the territory between two . 


meridians, 15° longitude apart. Standard time would be Greenwich time, all other 


time zones being a definite number of hours either in advance of or behind Greenwich. | 


As the North American Continent extends over such an enormous distance from east 
to west, it was necessary to establish a number of time zones. Atlantic, Eastern, 


Central, Mountain, Pacific, Yukon and Alaska time zones have times, respectively, © 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten hours behind Greenwich. The differences — 


are usually expressed in intervals of so many hours difference from Greenwich; _ 
however, some localities of smaller area have times which are not an exact hours — 


difference from Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard 


time, three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich mean time. Atlantic’ 


standard time, which is local time at the 60th meridian running near Sydney, N:8., 


and is four hours behind Greenwich, is used in the Maritime Provinces and those. 


parts of Quebec and the Northwest Territories east of the 68th meridian of west 


longitude. Eastern standard time, which is the local time at the 75th meridian . 
running near Cornwall, Ont., and is thus five hours behind Greenwich, is used in. 
Quebec west of the 68th meridian, in Ontario east of the 90th meridian and in the) 
Northwest Territories between the 68th and 85th meridians. Central standard 
time, which is the local time at the 90th meridian, is six hours behind Greenwich and | 
is used in Ontario west of the 90th meridian, in Manitoba and the Northwest Terri-. 
tories between the 85th and the 102nd meridians and in the southeasterly part of | 
Saskatchewan. Mountain time, which is the local time at the 105th meridian | 


running near Regina, is seven hours behind Greenwich and is used throughout 
Saskatchewan except in the southeasterly part, throughout Alberta and in that 


part of the Northwest Territories between the 102nd and 120th meridians. Pacifie ; 


standard time, which is local time of the 120th meridian running near Kamloops, B.C., 
is eight hours behind Greenwich and is used throughout British Columbia and 
in that part of the Northwest Territories lying west of the 120th meridian. 
Yukon standard time, which is the local time at the 135th meridian, running near 
Whitehorse, Yukon, is nine hours behind Greenwich and is used throughout Yukon 
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Territory. Thus, throughout Canada there are seven different standard times 
roughly corresponding with the 88 degrees of longitude between St. John’s, N’f’ld., 
and the Alaskan boundary. 


Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local railways, which in some 
cases differs from the standard, and there are also villages that adopt such time 
_ as seems best to suit their convenience, but, in general, the legal boundaries of the 
different time zones are actually in use. 


STANDARD ofl E ZONES 
CANADA 
(Standard Tignes LE in hours 


iO N\T 


S 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was 
active propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use of an earlier time, usually 
referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time, during the 
summer months. It was considered, both from the economic and from the health 
point of view, that people in industrial towns and cities would gain by having 
longer periods of sunlight at their disposal for recreation. Canada adopted daylight 
saving time in 1918, but the Canadian Act lapsed at the end of that year. Since 
that date, however, various towns and cities have adopted daylight saving by-laws 
_ for varying periods in the summer months. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in 
Canada concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures 
and the Northwest Territories Council. The exceptions include: the Daylight 
Saving Act of 1918; an Order in Council (P.C. 4994) issued in 1940 requiring the 
continuation, for an additional period, of daylight saving time in a number of 
places in Ontario and Quebec where it had already been in force for the summer; 
and an Order in Council in 1942 (P.C. 547) making daylight saving time nation-wide, 
“and later revoked by Order in Council (P.C. 6102), ending the observance on 
“Sept. 30, 1945. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regulates 
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such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law 
courts, post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for game, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


PART IV.—ASTROPHYSICS 


The science of astrophysics is carried on by three Canadian institutions: the _ 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, | 
Victoria, B.C. (operated by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys), 
and the David Dunlap Observatory, associated with the University of Toronto. 
Of the two Government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa has _ 
specialized mainly in the astronomy of position in solar physics and in various 
branches of geophysical work, while the major effort in astrophysics has been con- 
centrated at the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. The David 
Dunlap Observatory is a newer institution founded in 1935 with very fine astro-_ 
physical equipment of a kind similar to that in use at Victoria. It not only performs 
the function of a privately financed and administrated research institution but is, 
also the nucleus of a university department of astronomy. A special article dealing: 
specifically with the work of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, | 
B.C., appears in the Year Book, 1948-49, pp. 63-71. 


* ae | 
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Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 


The Government of Canada is provided for by the British North America Act 
(30-31 Vict., c. 3) of 1867 and subsequent amendments. These statutes of the United 
Kingdom Parliament, usually referred to as ‘The British North America Acts, 
1867-1951’, form the written basis of the constitution by which Canada is governed. 


The British North America Acts, 1867-1951, do not contain the complete 
description of Canada’s constitution. External restraints upon Canadian autonomy 
have been removed by the development of conventions and usages which, although 
not all expressed in laws, are equally binding. In a similar fashion in the domestic 
field, the machinery of Canadian government, both federal and provincial, operates 
partly in accordance with the written constitution, as far as it goes, and partly in 
accordance with conventions and usages which are frequently called the ‘unwritten 
constitution’. One such convention is that only a committee of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada meets to transact business and never the whole membership. Two 
more sources of the constitution of Canada are the laws of the Federal Parliament 
itself* and the decisions of the Courts on matters of constitutional law.+ Finally, - 
the executive power in respect of Canada is governed only in general terms by 


statutes. The commissions and instructions of successive Governors General 


contain a wealth of constitutional source material. t 


* See the collection of constitutional documents entitled British North America Act and Amendments, 
1867-1948 (King’s Printer, 1948, Ottawa) for some of these laws.’ A recent and important addition is 13 Geo. 
VI, c. 37, which gives the Supreme Court of Canada the exclusive ultimate appellate civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in Canada and abolishes appeals to the Privy Council in London, England. 

t See the collection of cases before the Juridical Committee of the Privy Council in three volumes: 


Cameron, The Canadian Constitution (Butterworth, 1915, Winnipeg); Cameron, The Canadian Constitution, 


Se II (Carswell, 1930, Toronto); and Plaxton, Canadian Constitutional Decisions (King’s Printer, 1939, 
ttawa). 
t See pamphlet entitled Letters Patent constituting the Office of Governor General in Canada, effective October 


| 1, 1947, with Appendices (King’s Printer, 1947, Ottawa). 
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The two basic characteristics of the Canadian constitution are that it is federal 
and that, apart from the federal aspect, it is modelled closely on the British 
Parliamentary system. 

Federation occurred in 1867 with the union of three colonies, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada, which was divided into two provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec. The colony of British Columbia joined in 1871 and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. Three other provinces were created out of portions of Rupert’s Land and 
the North-Western Territory held by the Hudson’s Bay Company and transferred 
to Canada, June 23, 1870: Manitoba in 1870, and Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1905. Newfoundland, by a majority vote in a national referendum taken on 
July 22, 1948, decided to enter Confederation and became a province of Canada 
on Mar. 31, 1949. (See also p. 64.) 

The British North America Act, 1867, and amendments, divides the field of 
legislative and executive power between national and provincial authorities. It 
provides also the legal framework for national and provincial political institutions, 
but leaves the provinces full discretion to amend their own constitutions,* except 


with respect to the office of Lieutenant-Governor who is appointed by the Governor © 


General in Council and is the formal head of Provincial Government, and except 
that no provincial legislative authority may invade the field allotted by the Act 
to the Parliament of Canada. 


An outline of federal-provincial relations between the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of December 1936 and the conclusion of the post-war tax agreements 
of 1947 will be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 116-122. Further develop- 
ments are outlined in the 1951 edition, pp. 102-105. 


See list of Special Articles in Chapter XXVIII for reference to the Evolution and 
Development of the Canadian Constitution and the Terms of Union of Newfound- 
land with Canada. 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth of Nations.—The several stages 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in 
the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including that held at London in 
1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”, That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect cf nation- 
hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 


nations. Membership in the League of Nations and, more recently, in the United — 


Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and the establishment of separate 


* For the power of the Federal Parliament to amend the constitution of Canada, see “The British — | 


North America (No. 2) Act, 1949’, printed in Vol. II of the Statutes of Canada for 1949. 
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diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries have characterized this 
phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the 
principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. 

Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom 
and the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its 
government advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters 
relating to Canada. Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its 
own treaties; appoints its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; 
levies its own taxes; makes its own laws which are executed by a government 
dependent on the will of a majority of the people; and maintains its own military, 
naval and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic 
nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT* 


The Federal Parliament consists of the Governor General and the Privy 
Council (of which the Cabinet, or Ministry, is an active committee responsible to 
the Legislature for all matters of policy) at the head of the Executive Branch, the 
Senate and House of Commons comprising the Legislative Branch, and the Courts 
representing the Judicial Branch of government. There is no clearly defined separa- 
tion of powers since those members of the Privy Council who are members of the 
Cabinet have seats in the Legislature, and within that body, in turn, the Senate 
exercises some judicial functions. Each of the provinces has a similar system. 
In both Federal and Provincial Governments there is responsible government | 
whereby the Ministry is answerable for its conduct to the elected representatives 
_ of the people in the House of Commons or the Legislative Assemblies. This device 
is not mentioned in the British North America Act but, except for some modifications 
to meet local conditions, British practice has been followed. Under the constitution 
the Courts administer the law as it is drawn up and amended by the Legislature. 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen 
on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a term of 
five years. He exercises such authority as is entrusted to him under the Letters 
Patent constituting the Office of Governor General. Acting under the recom- 
mendations of his responsible advisers, and in accordance with the Letters Patent, 
he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to bills. New Letters 
Patent were issued under the Great Seal of Canada, effective Oct. 1, 1947, and 
under them he is empowered to exercise, on the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada, any of the powers and authorities of the Crown in respect of Canada. 


ll * Brought up to Mar. 31, 1952; Federal Government appointments made between that date and the 
z closing off of the volume for press appear in the Annual Register at the end of this publication. 
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1.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation 


Nee ———— nnn De 


Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G........ccceec cece eer er cece esses sectecces 
Lord LIsGAR, -Gi GM. Guid. vas, eo tee SE ae aoe Saha g eh Mey Fhe 
The Eart or Dourrertn, K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G....,....--+2-seeeee 
The Marquis or Lorne, K.T., G.C.M.G...... 62. e cece eee eens 
The Marquis or LANSDOWNE, G.C.M.G....... 00.20 e cece eee 
Lorp STANLEY OF Preston, G.C.B.... 22... eee ee 
The Eart or ABERDEEN, K.T., G.C.M.G...... 6 eee eee tee eens 
The Hart or Minvr0, a CAS SZ OES Net eee re ene te ape ae ene 


CO-V30. DSO. se ash ee eee ee ee eee 
Freup Marsnat Viscount ALEXANDER OF TUNIS, LEGS Ceres 
G.OM.Gs CSE, DS.0.. MIC. A: DCC iemgaecs ee eee 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H........5--0e esses eee eee 


Date Date of 
of Assumption 

Appointment of Office 

June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
Oct. 5, 1878-P Nov. 25, 1878 
Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
May 22, 1898 | Sept. 18, 1893 , 
July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Mar, 21, 1911 | Oct. -13, 1901 
Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
Aug. © 2,.1921-| Aue. 1, 1921 | 
Aug. 5,~1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
Feb. 9, 1931} Apr. 4, 1931 
Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Apr. 38, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 


LOE) A aE PE SSS ee 


The Cabinet.—Canada’s system of responsible government provides for a 
Cabinet or Ministry composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate. 
The Cabinet is a committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. Without 
enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be sufficient to note that the 
Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, initiates nearly all the legislation 
placed before Parliament and, following established precedent, resigns office when 
it becomes evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the representatives 
of the people. Its members are chosen by the Prime Minister and each generally 


assumes charge of one of the various departments of government, although a 
Minister may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without 


portfolio. 
2.—Prime Ministers since Confederation 
Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonw ALEXANDER MACDONALD...........-+--- July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1878 
2 Hone ALEXANDER VIACKENZIEGR 2. te coer os seme ance clscenere = Nov. 7, 1873 ~ Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun ALEXANDER MACDONALD.............-..| Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Jonn JoserpH CALDWELL ABBOTT............---+-- June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonw Sparrow Davip THOMPSON............ Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon.Sir MAcKENZIn. BOWELU. .o0is sre anes acrein tee ee Dee. 21, 1894 —- Apr. 27, 1896 
7 On Siri @MARERS G DPPMR et. oe ac trrssa yaa ener ie May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Ri Eons Cir WALERID: MAURIE Rta. cee cnn tea mete eon ot July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
) Rt. Hon. Sir Rosert Larrp BoRDEN................+-+-+: Oct. 10, 1911 —- Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) — 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert LAIRD BORDEN.............-+eee eee Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
ligt Rtsbons ARTHUR \VIEIGHEN err costed ack ch) ale se mietetaee st July 10, 1920 - Dee. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 
12 Rt. Hon. Wm1u1aAM Lyon Mackenzie KING..............-- Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Rte Hon ARTHUR MBIGHEN Ses eos cates er craere ee June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. WmitaM Lyon Mackenzig KING...........--.-. Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHarp BepFrorD BENNETT...........--.--+++- Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 9 
16 Rt. Hon. Wmuram LYon Mackenzie KING..............-- Oct. 23, 1935 - Nov. 15, 1948 7 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis SteepHen St. LAURENT..........--..-.---- Nov. 15, 1948 - ; 


ol 


| 


je 
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3.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1952 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


le Norr.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in 
_ the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 


SSS 


Date of 
Date of : 
Office Occupant First ma Sakata 
Appointment} Portfolio 
Prime Minister and President of the | Rt. Hon. Lovis Srepuen Sr. 

Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. JUAURENT 2th. Mae, Goce Dec. 10, 1941 | Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and J 19. 1948 

Minister of Defence Production....| Rt. Hon, C. D. Hows........... Oct. 23, 1935 i 

ar. 22, 1951 

Minister of Agriculture.............. Rt. Hon. J. G. GaRpDINER........ Oct. 28, 1935 | Oct. 28, 1935 

Minister of Public Works............ Hon. ALPHONSE FOURNIER....... Oct. 6, 1942 | Oct. 6, 1942 

Minister of National Defence........ Hon. Brooxe CuaxtTon........... Oct. 13, 1944 | Dec. 12, 1946 

| Minister of Transport............... Hon. Lione, CHEVRIER.......... Apr. 18, 1945 | Apr. 18, 1945 
| Minister of National Health and 

BE ATOC, Ake ee ae ees kee Hon, Paut MARtIne:. 6, . oss .. Apr. 18, 1945 | Dec. 12, 1946 
Minister of Finance and Receiver 

ee SS ee ae Oe” See iey Bae Hongdo, CARROT. «0... .s ce. Apr. 18, 1945 | Dec. 10, 1946 
Minister of National Revenue....... Hon... J. McCanniy... oc) ia So). Apr. 18, 1945 | Apr. 18, 1945 
Leader of the Government in the 

Slennte: See eee et ea ee Hon, WisHart McL. Rosertson..| Aug. 29, 1945 Aug. 29, 1945 
Minister of Labour.................. Hon:M. E. Gree... ci, oka... Jan. 19, 1948 | Aug , 1950 
Minister of Fisheries................ Hone Wr MAYHOW... sce... 0. June 11, 1948 | June 11, 1948 
Secretary of State for External 

TN nS POON ESL. ee, «ahi eh Hons GSBAPBARSON. ....<-<. +a. Sept. 10, 1948 | Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney 

CYGIRSED bo 5,5 G4 Ate ee an iEfonmsins: (GARSON?) fe a, Nov. 15, 1948 | Nov. 15, 1948 

| Minister of Resources and Develop- 

UNO TUGG 4 oie 8 4 48 pee = een Seale ee HoneR--Hy WINTERS. ........... Nov. 15, 1948 | Jan 18, 1950 
Secretary of State of Canada........| Hon. F. Gorpon BRADLEY....... Apr , 1949 | Apr , 1949 
Minister of Veterans Affairs......... Hon. Hucues Lapointe......... Aug. 24, 1949 | Aug. 7, 1950 
Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 

PEATIONY Wade: Messin cs cask OD WTELAEEARRIS 2; gain kh, Jan. 18, 1950 | Jan. 18, 1950 
Minister of Mines and Technical 

| BU VEV AA EIMe tote. . ice ates es Hon. Georcre PRUDHAM......... Dec. 13, 1950 | Dec. 13, 1950 
Postmaster General................. Hon. cALcipr Corn 59.9. sees Feb. 13, 1952 | Feb. 13, 1952 


| 1 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 

Administrative duties in the various departments of government became so 
burdensome during World War II that Parliamentary Assistants were appointed 
to assist six Cabinet Ministers with their parliamentary duties. The practice 
/was extended after the War to include Parliamentary Assistants for 13 Ministers, 
_as listed below:— 


To Minister of Trade and Commerce.................... G. J. McItrairu 
ee meminier ol Tambor. tate, eee BIE DS Paut E. Corn 
AO muster Ol Aaticiitire....c... cts... rr. don. ee! Rorert McCussin 
eo wmrmeeteriot Pisheries $3725. .0.2 kes adios: otek oh aye. J. Watson MacNavuGur 
To Minister of Veterans Affairs......................... L. A. Murcu 
"To Minister of National Defence........................ J. A. BLANCHETTE 
) ecMmuster or finance D004 ot thine) 2. 68) 005 JAMES SINCLAIR 
Se meruster or LT rauspork. 2 te eee Ue W. M. BenrpicKson 
| uray Oaeiaster (Generale oslo. ke cle nek nes tenes L. LaNnGuors 
| To Secretary of State for External Affairs............... JEAN LESAGE 
To Minister of National Defence......................... R. O. Campnry 
To Minister of National Health and Welfare............. EH. A. McCuster 
To Minister of Defence Production...................... JoHN H. Dictry 


I 

| The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of 
about seventy members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General, 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, and who retain their membership for life. The 
‘Council consists, chiefly, of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It does 


‘not meet as a functioning body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser 
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to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed exclusively by the Ministers 
who constitute the Cabinet of the day and serve as the Committee of the Queen’s 


Privy Council for Canada. 


4.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Clerk of the Privy Council and 


Secretary to the Cabinet 
acistantrleric te SE cect cr. eee: 
Norsz.—lIn this list the prefix ‘‘The Rt. Hon. 


Besides those mentioned in this list, The Rt. Hon. 
Justice of Canada, and The Rt. Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, 


Council. 


United Kingdom Privy Council. 


Lele erie 6.8.8) (eis: 


Date When 
Name Sworn In 

The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Wuire.| Oct. 10, 1911 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MBIGHEN..| Oct. 2, 1915 
The Hon. Estorr LEon PateNAUDE| Oct. 6, 1915 
The Rt. Hon. Wit1am Morris 

TUGHES# 022s bikie. vote eek ons Feb. 18, 1916 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY.......| Jan. 8, 1917 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER 

GQALDER peenok fee eee ee Oct; PI2Z 1917 
The Hon. Sypnry CHILTON 

MEwBUR Nie, sec es eer Oct. 12, 1917 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER 

GRERAR Ee ree es acer Octael2a 97 
The Hon. FiremMinc BLANCHARD 

McCuRDYAtn hon ee ee July 138, 1920 
The Hon. Henry HERBERT 

QTE VENS: Soest ciate ees « Sept. 21, 1921 
The Hon. James Horace Kinea....| Feb. 3, 1922 
The Hon. Epwarp James Mc- 

MURRA Vier see we eae Nov. 14, 1928 
The Rt. Hon. CuHartes VINCENT 

IVER Soily: se eee. ere Re, erage Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. Cuartes AVERY 

DUNNING) cake oe ock actors: Mar. 1, 1926 
The Hon. Wm11am Daum Euvter.| Sept. 25, 1926 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or Winpsor..| Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Cyrus MACMILLAN...... June 17, 1930 
The Hon. ArtTHUR CHARLES 

ELAR D Yi/-c cision ines ate Sere aoe July 31, 1930 
The Hon. HucH ALEXANDER 

STEWART 5 ctr co tahoe nei eee Aug. 7, 19380 
The Hon. Donatp MatTHESON 

SUPHERLAND! eo eee cae Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. THomas GEROW 

ManRP EY Sees cee emer are Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Wit1am DuNcAN 

ELERRID Gose weer Ae erie ie ate June 17, 1931 
The Hon. Rosert CHARLES 

MATT HE WS: te eee easier bias Dec. 6, 1983 
The Hon. Grote STIRLING........ Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. GrorcGe REGINALD 

GARY. Eee ae ek eee Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. SAMUEL GOBEIL......... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Lucien Henri Genpron| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Wiit1AM Eart Rowe...} Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON...... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. CHarues GAVAN PoweEr.| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. James LoRIMER 

Lesinys.ceoee Seen ed Sa ae Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. JoszpH Enom Micuaup.| Oct. 28, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. CLARENCE DECATUR 

FRO Wi eee eno ae hag we Oct. 23, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. JAMes GARFIELD 

GARDINER]? Woo eee memes Nov. 4, 19385 
The Hon. James Ancus Mac- 

IKINNONE Ac oe ites ween ee Bee Jan. 28, 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 
3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


of the Cabinet. 


, 1939 


N. A. RospERTSON 
A. M. Hii 


” indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy 
Sir Lyman P. Duff. G.C.M.G.. retired Chief 
Chief Justice of Canada, are members of the 


Date When 
Name Sworn In 
The Hon. Cotin WILLIAM GEORGE 

CUTBSON DS a hr hte doar mhetonets July 8, 1940 
The Hon. Wiut1AM Pats Mutock.} July 8, 1940- 
The Hon. Ancus Lewis Mac- 

DONALD Aes cb saute oes ot 2B: July 12, 1940 
The Hon. LergHTon Goupre Mc- 

CARTE YEE Ly coerce here Mar. 4, 1941 
The Hon. JoserpH ‘THORARINN 

TRHORSON At aoe ee ii June 11, 1941 
The Hon. Wim.1AM FERDINAND 

ALPHONSE TURGEON.......-..-- Oct. 8, 1941 
The Rt. Hon. Louis STePHEN St. 

TUAURE NTS tet henh lecttte erties Dec. 10, 1941 
The Rt. Hon. Winston LEONARD 

SPENCER CHURCHILL............ Dec. 29, 1941 
The Hon. ALPHONSE FourRNIER?...| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND..... Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. Leo RicHer LaFurcue.| Oct. 7, 1942 
The Hon. BRooKE CLAxTON?...... Oct. 138, 1944 
The Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LaTTA 

McCINAUGHTONG)... oe cee es Nov. 2, 1944 
The Hon. JosepH ARTHUR JEAN...| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon, LionrL CHEVRIER?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Paut JosePpH JAMES 

IMARTING Oty Se Fel ee ences Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Dovucias CHARLES 

ABBOTT? Ae, coin Seeeore | eis eons Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. James JosepH McCann?.| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Davin LAURENCE Mac- 

TARE Ns oc eclodin ce See aes een Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. THomMas VIEN........... July 19, 1945 
The Hon. WisHart McLeEa 

ROBERTSON: 21. eicenseeieicite sieichate Sept. 4, 1945 
The Hon. Mitton Fow.er GREGG?| Sept. 2, 1947 
The Hon. Rosert WELLINGTON 

MA You W2tawsd hea tore res June 11, 1948 
The Hon. LesteR Bowers 

PRARSON?: {5 Uh eteca tke Sept. 10, 1948 
The Hon. Sruart SINCLAIR 

GARSON?: = 02.25 eee ees oe Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. Rospert HENRY 

WINTERS? oe eee eee Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. FREDERICK GORDON 

BRADLEY: 0.0057 dae eee ae Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. Cuaruxs Jost Burcuett| Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. GasPpARD FAUTEUX...... May 16, 1949 
The Hon. Huaues LApointTE?..... Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Gasrist EDOUARD 

IRINEREDS eee. Ree eee Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. WatTER Ep warp Harris?| Jan. 18, 1950 
The Hon. Grorce PrupHam?....| Dec. 13, 1950 
The Hon. GrorGe Buack........ Aug. 38, 1951 
The Hon. Freperic E. Bronson..| Aug. 23, 1951 
Viscount ALEXANDER OF Tunis...| Jan. 29, 1952 
The Hon, ALCIpE ©OTE. eae Feb. 18, 1952 


2 Ranks as a member 
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5.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1936-52 


Nore.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation 
oe ae be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book; and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments at p. 53 of 
the 1945 edition. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of esha Date of Date of Days of} Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament - Opening Prorogation | Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament 1,2 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 28, 1936 139 91 
2nd Jan. 14, 1937 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 19353 
18th Parliament. 3rd Jan. 27, 1938 | July , 1938 156 102 Nov. 9, 19354 
4th Jan. 12, 19389 | June 3, 1939 143 103 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 7 6 4y.,2m., 16d 
6th Jan. 25, 1940] Jan. 25, 1940 1 1 
1st May 16, 1940} Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
2nd Noy. 7, 1940] Jan. 21, 1942 441 105 Mar. 26, 19403 
19th Parliamenté, 8rd Jan. 22, 1942] Jan. 27, 1943 371 124 Apr. 17, 19404 
4th Jan. 28, 1948 | Jan. 26, 1944 364 120 Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 1944} Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 5y. 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 |} Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
Qnd | Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946] 171 Vea Mie acter ef 
20th Parliament..;| 3rd | Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947] 169 115 ‘Avr. SOmaDENS 
4th | Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 | 209 119 Coes gee 
5th | Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 ie ee) 
" Ist Sept. 15, 1949 | Dec. 10, 1949 87 64 
2nd Feb. 16, 1950 | June 30, 1950 135 90 
21st Parliament. . 3rd Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 154 17 June 27, 19493 
4th Jan. 380, 1951 | Oct. 9, 1951 253 105 Aug. 25, 19494 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 —_ _— — 

1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general ° 
election. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 During the war years 


Parliament was kept in almost continuous session. When prorogation took place it was followed immed- 
iately by a new session. During long adjournments provision was made whereby the Speaker could recon- 
vene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The Legislative Branch of government, consisting of the Senate and House 
of Commons, is responsible for the enactment of all legislation. Bills may originate 
in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, which restricts to the House of Commons the introduction 

of Bills for the appropriation of any part of the public revenue or the imposition of 
any tax or impost. Bills must pass both Houses and receive the Royal Assent 
before becoming law. In practice most Public Bills originate in the House of 
Commons, although there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction 
of Public Bills in the Senate. For some years past, all Private Bills have originated 
in the Senate. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now 
has 102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the 
admission of Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation 
ig in the Senate is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by 
ig provinees in Table 6. 
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6.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation 


SEE 


> 1915- | 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1952 
Ontanioz cee ceo eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Quebecois see eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 | 24 24 24 
Atlantic Provinces...........-- oat Ot | oe ae a I ee ee ee 
NOVELS COblIa pecace rant fee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New. Brunswickwasesses «ae 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island....... a eA te 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 Hes 
NewLoundlancden sass ies, lene: ae sa ati ae ee na ade ar Pe ae 6 
Western Provinces: +........... 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 uli 24 24 
Manitopaonnee ce oe ect 2 Y g R S 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columbians ..ck occ ee is 8 8 3 i 8 i 8 6 6 
Saskatebcwalle seen ene \ 2 2 5 Ky ae 6 6 
(MUbertan sce aie tes ie \ 4 6 6 
TotalSs oe ee 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 102 
7.—_Members of the Senate, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1952 
Spenleincacne tetas pcysok> (adeeb Sera The Hon. Evin BEAUREGARD 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of Parliaments. Lrstrz CLrare Moyer 
Leader of the Goverument!: i450. 3¢..4one The Hon. WisHart McLeAa RopeRTSON 
Leaderol the Opposition \ ant... ..0eal eee: The Hon. Joun Tuomas Hata 2 
(Ranked according to seniority, by provinces. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The 
Honourable’’. 
Province and P.O. Address Feovince au P.O. Address 


Name of Senator Name of Senator 


Newfoundland— New Brunswick—concluded 

(6 Senators) Prem, FrReperick WiiiaM....| Grand Falls 
Barrp, ALEXANDER Boyp..... St. John’s Burcu, Georce Percivat..| South Nelson 
Perron, EU AGY re Diese tierra concise St. John’s Emmerson, Henry REAp..... Dorchester 
BurKE, VINCE INTER eee comet sor St. John’s Doownn; Ja J.J HavEs gcse Black’s Harbour 
QUINTON, HERMAN W......... St. John’s 
Pratt, CAUVERT’C........... St. John’s 
BASHA, MICHAEL, Giiicmss.0 on Curling Quebec— 

(24 Senators—6 vacancies) 
RAYMOND sDONAT chon) tier Montreal 
Prince Edward Island— Hucnssen, ADRIAN KNATCH- 

(4 Senators—1 vacancy) BULU sayy bes ws. Ose ee Montreal 
McIntyre, JAMES PETER...... Mount Stewart FArarp, J. FERNAND.......... L’Islet 
Grant, THOMAS VINCENT, Howarp, CHARLES BensAMIN.| Sherbrooke 

Mir Bie oh ais Binders ees Montague BEAUREGARD, ELIE........... Montreal 
Barsour, GeorGE H......... Charlottetown Davip, ATHANASE.....:...... Montreal 
Husuion, WILLIAM ee fi he Westmount 
Gouin, Lton MERCIER........ Montreal 
Nova Scotia— VIEN, TT eA Seedniene ee Outremont 

(10 Senators) DuTREMBLAY, Pampeuite ReAt| Montreal 
DrENNIS, WILLIAM HENRY..... Halifax BoucHarpD, TuEsPHORE 
QUINN, Frurx PATRICK........ Bedford DANE HIN pasctehroriee dee eee St. Hyacinthe 
(DUPRE QW ILIA Mivas.. oa asters tos Lunenburg DAteur, ARMAND. ..5 sauce sn Montreal 
MacLennan, DONALD......... Port Hawkesbury VAILLANCOURT, CXRIGEE. Cast Lévis 
RoseRtTson, WisHART McLea..| Truro INTCODR JACOBY ciates teense Sherbrooke 
KINLEY, JOHN JAMES.......... Lunenburg DURUISAVINCENT eK PerCNE tee Longueuil 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER.| Halifax DESSUREAULT, JEAN Mariz....| Quebec 
CoMEAU, JOSEPH WILLIE....... Comeauville BourraRD, PaAuLt HENRI...... Quebec 
Isnon; GORDONIB 20 sis ecw Halifax Gopsout, JosppH ADELARD....| Frelighsburg 
HAWKINS, CHARLES G........ Milford Station 

: Ontario— 
New Brunswick— (24 Senators—4 vacancies) 

(10 Senators—4 vacancies) Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES....| Brockville 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH..... Bathurst McGuire. WinuiAM Henry...| Toronto 


McLean, ALEXANDER Netu....! Saint John LACASSE, GUSTAVE..........+- Tecumseh 


| 
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7.—Members of the Senate, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1952—concluded 


Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 


Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan— 
Witson, CArRinE REAy....... Ottawa (6 Senators) 
Fauiis, [vA CAMPBELL......... Peterborough CaLDER, JAMES ALEXANDER....| Regina 
LAMBERT, NORMAN PULartt..... Ottawa Marcorre, ARTHUR........... Ponteix 
HayYbDEN, Satter ADRIAN..... Toronto Horner, Rate Byron...... Blaine Lake 
Paterson, Norman McLeop..| Fort William ASELTINE, WALTER Mortry....| Rosetown 
Dorrus, JosepH JAMES........ Peterborough STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES...... Prince Albert 
Euter, WmuiAM Davum....... Kitchener Woop, “Domas Hlsh.....4.04 Regina 
Davies, Witu1am RvupeERT..... Toronto : 
CAMPBELL, GORDON PeteR....| Toronto 
Taytor, WituiAM Horace..... Brantford Alberta— 
BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE..| Ottawa (6 Senators) 

Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENT- BucHanan, Wruutam Asusury| Lethbridge 
AVION soe bay frac oh eet sake dae Toronto IB DATS MAIRISTID Wu Pi ncsaes coe Edmonton 
Hourrvsise, JosepH Raovt....| Sudbury GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM..... Medicine Hat 

FARQUHAR, THOMAS.......... Little Current Ross, Grorcre Henry........ Calgary 
Foao, JaMes GORDON......... Ottawa Mackinnon, James Anaus...| Edmonton 
FRASER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER..| Trenton STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY....... Bruce 
Gotpine, Wint1AM Henry....| Seaforth 
British Columbia— 
Manitoba— . 6 Senators—1 vacancy) 

(6 Senators—1 vacancy) ING, JAMES HoRACE......... Vancouver 
Hatc, JoHN THOMAS.......... Winnipeg FARRIS, JOHN WALLACE DE 
Bravusien, ARTHUR Lucten...| St. Jean Baptiste IBEQUHAS Ee ce Soe eh ake Vancouver 
CRrERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER.| Winnipeg TURGEON, JAMES GRAY....... Vancouver 
Howpen, JoHN PoweEr....... Norwood Grove McKegen, STantey Stewart..| Vancouver 
Davis, JOHN CASWELL........ | St. Boniface HUET D sa ELOMAS, on cites. ca sno New Westminster 


The House of Commons.—In Sect. 37 of the British North America Act 


"of 1867 it was provided that‘ The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two 
shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and 
| fifteen for New Brunswick”. Further, under Sect. 51, it was enacted that, after 


the completion of the Census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, 


the representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, 
in such manner, and from such time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject 


to and according to certain rules set out in the original Act. 


The representation of the provinces in the Federal Parliament as at 1867 


and the readjustments that took place with the admission of the newer provinces 


into Confederation and with each decennial census up to 1931, are outlined in 
the 1946 Year Book, pp. 57-59. The postponement of redistribution of parlia- 


-MIentary constituencies following the 1941 Census, together with the petition of 
both Houses of Parliament to the Imperial Parliament requesting the required 


amendment to Sect. 51 of the British North America Act, the wording of the new 


d Section, and the passage of the Representation Act, 1947 (11 Geo. VI, ¢. 71), pro- 


viding for an increase of membership from 245 to 255 effective at the following 


"general election, are described in the Year Book 1951, p. 65. 


fata 
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Under the terms of a Bill, assented to on Feb. 18, 1949, and entitled “An Act 


to approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada”, provision was 
made for the Province of Newfoundland to be represented by seven members 


in the House of Commons. This increased the number of Members of Parliament | 


to 262. 
The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 21 general 


elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General 
Elections, 1867-1949 


Provinee or Territory | 1867 | 1872 | 1874 | 1gg2 | 1887 | 1886 | i904 | 1808 | j9ot 19 19 1949 
OntariOvens. cn sees. ves 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 
Quebees nc: casein hsb: 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 
Nova-Seotia, cca. 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 
New Brunswick......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 | 10 10 
Mamnitobaraaec: ..c0s ets <7 net 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 
British Columbia....... ee 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 
Prince Edward Island...| ... zee 6 6 6 5 4 4). 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... ) 10 16 21 21 20 

4 4 10 
Albertawase: ee het i 7 12 16 17 17 
Yukon-Mackenzie River| ... as de Re, a 12 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Newfoundland.......... EA ae wat er ane a a abs Ar sea oe i 
Totals............ 181| 200| 206| 2a | 2t5| 23] ata] zen] 235] 245 | 245 | 262. 


The completion of the 1951 Census called for further readjustment of parlia- 
mentary representation and draft legislation for amending the British North 
America Acts, 1867-1951, with respect to the readjustment of representation in 
the House of Commons was under consideration by the Canadian Parliament in 
the spring of 1952. An outline of this legislation, if enacted by the time of going 
to press, will be given in an Appendix to this volume. 


The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British Parliamentary System. Like many other institutions 
such as that of the premiership, for instance, it takes its place with the unwritten 
customs, tested by time, that have been accepted and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern 


Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats” 
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in the House of Commons, it designates which of the major parties becomes the 
Official Opposition. The function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelli- 
gent and constructive criticism of the government of the day. 


When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective it can overthrow 
the existing government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result 
of the ensuing election, become Prime Minister. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the 
British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in Canada in 
1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual 
salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a 
Member of the House. (See pp. 59-60.) 


§.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949, and Revised to Mar. 31, 1952. 


Speaker..... IOO.he 6 pees (Bh Wk ane tne The Hon. W. Ross Macponatp 
Rpierk GL ee J1OUSO se da 9 ce oa a Lron J. RayMonpD 
Leader of the Opposition................ GrorGce A. Drew 


Norz.—This information, except the population of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer, Ottawa. Party affiliations are unofficial. The vote is summarized by provinces in 
Table 11, p. 61. The leaders of the political parties are indicated by asterisks(*). For Parliamentary 
Assistants see p. 47. 


: Pai: Votes 
Province 1 nition Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and annus on Votes by Name of Member! |} P.O. Address Affili- 
_ Electoral District ° 1941 S! List | Polled afer ation 
er! 


—S |e OS SE _._.._ | 


Newfoundland—2 
(7 members) 


Bonavista- 

Twillingate........ 43,912 | 24,411 | 11,209 | 9,744 |Hon. F. G. Brapiey|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo....... 41,395 | 21,870 | 13,691 | 12,590 |C. W. Carrer...... St. John’s........... Lib. 
Grand Falls - White 

SS ee eens 44,627 | 27,592 | 14,247 | 12,301 |T. G. W.Asasourne|Twillingate..... Lib. 
Humber - St. 

George's... 5.50.5. 41,143 | 23,683 | 13,461 | 11,930 |W. R. Kenrt........ Corner Brook...|Lib. 
St. John’s East...... 48,811 | 27,894 | 18,170 | 9,912 |G. F. Hieerns..... SteJohnish oss. BG: 
St. John’s West..... 49,788 | 29,531 | 20,291 | 10,344 |W. J. Brownze...... Sts Jonnise sss: PC: 
Trinity-Conception. .| 52,143 | 27,458 | 14,121 | 10,929 |L. T. Srick......... Bay Roberts. ..| Lib. 

P. E. Island— 

(4 members) 

Sa 19,415 | 11,078 | 9,626 | 5,079 |T. J. Kickuam...... Sounishepett 20: Lib. 

Memcers:..)..6....5 34,490 | 19,189 | 17,140 ae oe ar pee ach pice The nee aay ae 

10, 65 -C.8. McLure... arlottetown..|P.C. 

Queens*............. 41,142 | 25,505 | 41,627 10/ebs J. L. Doverast.....|Charlottetown.. |Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Population figures based on the 1945 Census of Newfoundland. 


. Each elector could vote for two candidates. 4 Died Sept. 30, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General | 
Election, June 27, 1949, and Revised to Mar. 31, 1952—continued. 


Phe 4: Votes 
Province 1 ton Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and C 200; Votes by Name of Member! | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District | “joy; | List | Polled | Mem- ation 

ber! 
No. No. No. No. | 
Nova Scotia— 
(13 members) 
Annapolis-Kings..... 46,612 | 30,736 | 26,497 | 13,202 |A. A. ELpERKIN?... Wolfville....... Lib. 
Antigonish- . } 
Guysborough..... 96,006 | 15,307 | 12,018 | 7,586 |J. R. Krrx......... Antigonish..... Lib. 1 
Cape Breton North A 4 
and Victoria...... 37,656 | 22,727 | 16,748 9,461 |M. MacLran....... Sydney Mines. .| Lib. 
Cape Breton South..| 77,637 | 44,508 3863740 15. Oote | Onn GribbIS cern. emia Glace Bay...... Gah. 
Colchester-Hants...| 52,158 | 33,036 | 27,722 | 13,550 |F. T. SraNnFIELD.... CP Puroy Ste, = ot 1ZKOR 
Cumberlands .cn 39,476 | 24,275 | 19,862 | 9,850 |P. C. Buack........ Amherst aes eee ‘PC. 
Digby-Yarmouth...| 41,887 | 26,112 | 20,716 11,084 a 2 pleas | Kirk boat Vi ees rae 
ed 33,401 SNOR*) Sccios- alifaxsnaiaea ste i 
Halifax®............ 122,656 | 90,803 |114, 201 (30 627 J. H. Dicxey....... Halifax......... Lib 
Inverness-Richmond| 34,864 | 20,843 | 15,775 | 10,584 |W. F. CaRROLL..... Margaree Forks. | Lib. 
NUMBER DUES. ere ce 32,942 | 22,050 | 17,109 | 8,829 |Hon. R. H. WINTERS Ottaware sea Lib. 
Pictou ¥ ee ee ee: 40,789 | 27,152 | 21,683 | 10,930 |H. B. McCutzocu..| New Glasgow. .| Lib. 
Queens-Shelburne...} 25,279 | 16,036 | 13,223 6,501 |D. Smira........... Liverpool. s...5 Lib. 
New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 
Gharlottes. sone 92,728 | 15,361 | 12,441 6:197 |A. W2 StuaRr:....:: St: Andrews?...|Lib: > -iq] 
Gloucestery.; an.+. 0 49,913 | 26,819 | 21,362 | 14,759 |C. T. RicHarp‘..... Bathurstva. ot Lib. 

KenG eee eee 25,817 | 13,670 | 11,854 | 5,754 |A. D. Licmr....... Grandigue...... Lib. 
Northumberland....| 38,485 | 21,356 | 17,869 9,840 |G. R. McWum11aM...| Newcastle...... Lib. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska........ 61,251 | 33,520 | 24,587 | 15,919 |B. Micuaup’....... Campbellton... .|Lib 
ROValeac tee ee 34-348 1°22: 1377|"18,435"| “9,501 |A: J. Brooxs...-.-- Sussexcts . eetsee 
Saint John-Albert...| 77,248 | 54,124 | 38,691 | 18,691 |D. A. Rivey........ Saint John...... Lib. 
Victoria-Carleton...| 38,382] 23,025 | 19,122 | 10,429 |H. H. Harrietp’.... Hartland)... Bes 
Westmorland....... 64,486 | 46,352 | 36,417 | 20,649 |E. W. GrorGg...... Upper Sackville] Lib. 
York-Sunbury...... 44,743 | 30,359 | 25,099} 12,158 |Hon. M. F. Greae.. Ottawa nctesce Lib. 

Quebec— 
(73 members) 
Argenteuil - Deux - 

Montagnes......... 39,416 | 25,359 | 20,857 | 10,500 |P. VALoIs........... Lachuten parce Lib. 

Bence. 2... eee 47,827 | 26,204 | 22,286 | 10,267 |R. Pouuin.......... St.-Martin-de- | 

Beauce........ Ind. 
Beauharnois........ 35,487 | 24,463 | 16,900°| 11,631 |R. CaucHon........ Valleyfield..... Lib. 
Bellechasse......... 29,471 | 15,706 | 12,630 | 7,395.|L.-P. Picarp....... Quebece sores Lib. 
Berthier- 

Maskinongé........ 39,559 | 23,956 | 20,210 | 11,770 |J. LAN@LoIS......... St. Justices ace Lib. 
Bonaventure........ 39,196 | 20,425 | 17,123 9,802 |B. ARSENAULT...... Quebec>.. . Gee Lib. 
Brome-Missisquoi...| 33,927 | 21,552 | 15,926 8,831 |H.-A. Gosserin’....]Farnham....... Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville..| 45,698 | 45,348 | 33,955 | 20,946 RSE ENAR Dy one eee Montreal... .... Lib. 
@hamplanee-eenee 42,666 | 25,945 | 21,266 | 11,663 |J.-I. Rocuerorr....|Cap - de - la- | 

Madeleine..... Lib. 
@hapleaume ssn: 43,570 | 26,598 | 19,593 | 11,304 |D. Gourn........... (AmOS? is. ceaake ye latbe 
@harlevoixe osc ceiee 38,231 | 21,111 | 16,890 | 9,548 |A. Matrals......... Silleryseceeees Lib. 
Chateauguay-Hunt- 

ingdon-Laprairie...| 37,175 | 22,105 | 17,191 9.986 Di BUACKN. eee IAUDTCYa aoe er Lib. 
@hicoutin ) ene 41,314 | 25,920 | 21,894 | 10,252 |P.-E. GaGnown...... Bagotville...... Ind. 
Compton-Frontenac.| 40,368 | 21,878 | 17,760 | 10,764 |J.-A. BLANCHETTE... Chartierville. ..| Lib. 
WMorcehester:s.-<s0e. 32,882 | 17,690 | 14,861 6,983 |L.-D. Tremstay....|St. Malachie....|Lib. 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska::.....- 54,128 | 36,844 | 23,192 | 16,899 |A. CLouriER........ Drummondville} Lib. 
Gaspesen nacre a 48,628 | 26,515 | 22,368 | 12,567 |J.-G. L. Lanerors...|Quebec......... Lib. | 
Gatimeanl..2ate. eae 32,898 | 19,381 | 15,148 | 9,865 |L.-J. Raymonp?....|Maniwaki...... Lib. | 
lanl eae SAwmets eon 50,024 | 34,923 | 28,515 | 18,446 |Hon. A. Fournter..|Ottawa......... Lib. | 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine.| 8,940 | 4,690 | 4,394 2,203 |C.-A.-D. Cannon.../Quebec......... Lib. 
Joliette - L’ Assomp- ‘| 

tion-Montcalm..... 63,462 | 40,367 | 32,936 | 18,755 |G.-E. LapaumeE!....|Joliette......... Lib. | 
Kamouraska.......- 3274144 17,756.11, 015 Vo 2%, 702 1. Mamguist®: Sor. Quebec... nes Lib. | 

} 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Election declared void Feb. 23, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election, 
p. 59. 3 Hach elector could vote for two candidates. . 4 Appointed to the Senate, May 2, 1950, 
see Table 10 for by-election. 5 Resigned Mar. 5, 1952. appointed Judge to the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick. Seat vacant at Mar. 31, 1952. 6 Died Aug. 29, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 
7 Died Jan. 3, 1952. Seat vacant at Mar. 31, 1952. 8 Died Jan. 27, 1952. Seat vacant at Mar. 31, 1952. 
9 Appointed Clerk of the House of Commons Aug. 16, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 10 Resigned 


June 23, 1950, to become Leader of the Quebec Provincial Liberal Party, see Table 10 for by-election. 
11 Appointed to Superior Court at Quebec, Aug. 24, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 
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§.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949, and Revised to Mar. 31, 1952—continued. 


. Popu- Votes 
Province inti Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Guitsus on Votes by Name of Member! | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 

1941 bert 
Quebec—concluded No. No. No. No. 
ea elle. bee caasce 39,083 | 21,969 | 18,117 | 8,701 |H. CourteMAncue..|Montreal....... PC: 
Lac-Saint-Jean...... 29,181 | 15,017 | 18,173 | 7,084 |A. Gaurumr....... St. Joseph 
G@AlMasscate Lib. 
MUAOINEG) .... cae oe -cic 37,567 | 25,238 | 20,920 | 10,275 |J. Gaurnmmr........ Jonquiére....... Lib. 
RC VASA Ye ee. caate | 35,951 | 23,324 | 19,469 | 11,752 |M. Bourcrr........ hanuzon:s Jona" Lib 
Wotbiniére.......:.. 35,452 | 18,210 | 15,764 | 8,849 |Hon. H. Lapointe. Ottaway soe Lib. 
Matapédia-Matane. . 53,054 | 28,129 | 23,112 IM D46 tAnee a Conseils. Ottawatiee. a: Lib. 
Mesantiess oa :. ss 50,910 | 27,288 | 22,897 | 13,273 |J. LaronraINn...... Thetford Mines. | Lib. 
Montmagny-L’ Islet .| 33,394 | 19,434 | 13,299 10,004 |J. Lesacr........... Quebec. ......, Lib. 
poet Lamasks.., 43,892 | 24,462 | 20,073 | 10,208 |M. Borsverr........ Quebec......... Lib. 
ontiac- 
|: Témiscamingue....| 37,085 | 22,224 18,067 | 7,817 |J. H. Prouproor....|Fort Coulonge. .| Lib. 
E-OCGNCU oy nc. cru om 39,769 | 23,545 | 18,689 | 10,932 |P. Gaurmmmr....._. Deschambault..| Lib. 
Quebec East........ 67,559 | 45,311 | 35,389 | 25,832 |Rt. Hon. L.-S. Sr 
LAURENT*,........ Ottawaig..ec.. .|Lib: 
Quebec South....... 43,725 | 34,358 | 26,568 | 19,383 |Hon. C. G. Powsr.. Quebec......... Lib. 
Quebec West........ 49,577 | 30,492 | 23,047 | 12,391 |C. Parenr.......... Quebees. 02: . si Lib. 
Quebec - Montmor- 

SLOWS a ad pie 47,844 | 33,369 | 26,033 | 16,829 |W. LaCror........ Que beGe ox. serce Lib 
Richelieu-Verchéres.| 34,444 | 24,060 19,365 | 12,795 |G. CourRNoyER..... SOTCh Le, Lib. 
Richmond-Wolfe....| 46,437 | 26,181 20,230 | 18,621 |E.-O. Gineras..... Marbleton...... Lib. 
ESTIMOUSIG. 1. oo. = kes 51,360 | 30,014 | 24,375 | 11,708 |G. Benzmz?,........ Rimouski...... Lib. 
IO DEEV IL. os cee ke, 35,175 | 19,127 | 16,375 | 8,103 |J.-A. Dion.......... Roberval.......|Lib. 

St. Hyacinthe-Bagot| 47,899 | 30,491 16,953 | 14,702 |J. Fonraing........./St. Hyacinthe. .|Lib. 
St. Jean - Iberville - : 

Napierville........ 37,360 | 25,241 | 18,323 | 12,823 |A. Céré............ SisJean: oe... Lib. 

St. Maurice-Lafléche| 51,804 | 35,326 28,123 | 13,898 |J.-A. RicHARD...... Shawinigan Falls| Lib. 
Bacvenay,. 4) oo 28,856 | 16,262 | 12,782 | 6,113 |L. Brisson......... La Malbaie..... Lib. 
pneiord) 26" ote: 42,844 | 27,845 | 22,074 | 12,993 |M. Borvin.......... (Gamsial onsets ypu daar Lib. 
Sherbrooke......... 42,466 | 31,770 | 24,813 | 12,116 IM. Grnauns........ Sherbrooke..... Lib. 
Stanstead........... 31,992 | 21,725 | 16,902 | 7,736 |L.-E. Ropercs..... Rock Island....|Lib. 
Témiscouata........ 49,965 | 26,621 | 16,799 | 11,648 |J.-F. Pounior....... Riviére-du-Loup] Lib. 
Terrebonne......,.. 47,454 | 35,741 | 27,702 | 18,304 |L. Berrranp....... Ste. Thérése....|Lib. 
Three Rivers....... 52,061 | 31,633 | 25,883 | 10,015 |L. Baucur.......... Three Rivers...|}P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.| 22,498 | 14,887 11,404 | 7,622 |L.-R. Beauporn....|Hudson......... Lib, 
Wilteneuve. i>... 49,235 | 33,127 | 26,128 | 13,597 |A. Dumas.......... Malartic. :. cues Lib. 
Island of Montreal 

and Ile Jesus— 

ROAPBIET 5 sos 2h cag ‘63,167 | 37,182 | 23,218 | 11,993 |M. Harri.......... Montreal....... Lib 

Hochelaga......... 66,368 | 40,507 | 26,622 | 17,633 |R. Euprs.......... Montreal.,...... Lib 
Jacques-Cartier....| 41,759 | 34,734 25,359 | 15,298 |E. Marmr!......... Pointe Claire...|Lib 
Lafontaine......... 57,515 | 36,886 | 25,162 | 12,883 |J.-G. Raretin...... Montreal....... 1 
Weeiriers |< 4.\)ah.8 Lad 54,142 | 35,316 | 21,348 | 15,578 |Hon. E. Berrranps. Outremont.....|/Lib 
await 22.524 2 23: 50,302 | 40,464 | 28,564 | 18,202 |L. Demers......... St. Laurent..... Lib 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont........ 65,714 | 45,525 | 30,941 | 20,512 |S. Fournmr....... Montreal. ...... Lib. 
Mercier: yo. 80% 50,735 | 39,930 | 26,735 | 17,041 |Hon. J. Jeané...... Point - aux - E 

Trembles...... Lib. 

Mount Royal...... 48,963 | 50,540 | 34,521 | 21,654 |A. A. Macnaucuron|Montreal....... Lib. 

Notre - Dame - de - 

Grace i foes 35 Soha 57,485 | 43,291 | 31,445 | 19,469 |F. P. Warrman...... Montreal....... Lib. 
Outremont-St. Jean} 54,492 | 35,555 21,615 | 16,215 |Hon. G. E. Rrvrrer’|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Papineaust. ..558... 45,958 | 37,182 | 26,627 | 12,611 |C. Houng.......... Montreal....... Ind. 
Be ANTS ses 2ha sh 48,929 | 29,204 | 20,456 | 14,528 |T. P. Heauy........ Montreal....... Lib 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount........ 61,291 | 46,570 | 33,138 | 21,399 |Hon. D.C. Asnorr..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
BernOenIse. oes. 68,398 | 45,678 | 29,555 | 18,866 |A. Drents........... Montreal nce Lib. 

Be PION Y.eiss <5. 59,679 | 37,583 | 25,504 | 16,313 |J.-A. Bonnimr...... Montreal. ...... Lib 
St. James.........; 68,082 | 49,862 | 29,274 | 18,705 |R. Beaupry........ Montreal....... Lib 
St. Lawrence - St. 

Genrge ps h6s4..22% 49,015 | 37,545 | 22,445 | 15,104 |Hon. B. Craxton...|Ottawa......... Lib. 
ee te 56,109 | 35,657 |» 22,042 | 13,773 |Hon. Gasparp 

FAuTEUx’.........., Montreal....... Lib. 
__ Verdun-La Salle... .! 70,328 | 50,789 | 36,186 | 24,903 \P.-E. Com.) Verduny ie: é3.. Lib. 
i 
4q 1 Successful candidate. 2 Died July 25, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 3 Died Mar. 15, 
1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 4 Appointed to Superior Court at Montreal, Aug. 24, 1949, see 
_ Table 10 for by-election. 5 Appointed to Court of King’s Bench at Montreal, Aug. 24, 1949, see 
Table 10 for by-election. 6 Appointed to Superior Court at Montreal, Aug. 24, 1949, see Table 10 
for by-election. 7 Resigned, appointed Puisne Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench at Quebec, 
Feb. 13, 1952. Seat vacant at Mar. 31, 1952. § Resigned Aug. 23, 1950, appointed Lieutenant-Governor 


_ 0f Quebec, see Table 10 for by-election. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949, and Revised to Mar. 31, 1952—continued. 


p Popu- 
Pr pa lation, | 
Electoral District come 
No. 
Ontario— 
(83 members) 

Algoma East........ 27,182 
Algoma West....... 40,777 
Brantiord®s.sse ss 40,071 
Brant-Wentworth...| 28,138 
Brucetemec cose nce 29,253 
Carleton eee 53,568 
Cochran@ms cesses 33,197 
Dufferin-Simcoe....} 28,940 
Durhamernce. acess 25,215 
Hiloineetrn atone eee 46,150 
Essex Hiast.......... 53,457 
Essex South........ 37,000 
Essex West........- 82,146 
Fort William........ 40,578 
Frontenac-Addington| 27,496 
Glengarry.......... 18,732 
Grenville-Dundas...| 32,199 
Grey-Bruce......... 34, 830 
Grey North........ 34, 757 
faldindanrd enc: 21, 854 
Haltonte cree eciees 28,515 
Hamilton East...... 68,779 
Hamilton West..... 59,358 

Hastings- 

Peterborough...... 26, 894 
Hastings South..... 43,580 
Huron North....... 25,524 
Huron-PCerthie ae 25, 636 
Kenora-Rainy River| 47,743 
Kenteee ns eer 53,474 
Kingston City...... 33, 306 
Lambton-Kent...... 34, 909 
Lambton West...... 35, 762 
Manan ten o.ces coe 38, 143- 
LieGdShe dence cs eee 36, 042 
incOliacs. . Sestehe fee 65,066 
Trondoniets4.=ceer 64, 833 
Middlesex East..... 37,362 
Middlesex West..... 24,971 
Nipissing@oee ne eee 47,042 
INOTIOla seein 35,611 
Northumberland....| 30,786 
Ontariows... ones o..| 07,425 
Ottawa East........ 54,527 
Ottawa West........ 76, 607 
Oxtordies een soee 50,974 
Parry Sound- 

Muskekascee tere 51,052 
Peel Bahco oes 31,539 
IPertitoescterin eee 42,276 
Peterborough West..| 40,240 
PorteSrthur’. 1c. ae 50, 833 
Prescott scans ceee 25, 261 
Prince Edward- 

Mennoxteancca.- seer 28, 1384 
Renfrew North..... 29,876 
Renfrew South...... 26,874 
Russelleee ose oa 35, 266 
Simcoe East........ 41,892 
Simcoe North...... 28,573 


1 Successful candidate. 


for by-election. 3 Resigned Oct. 9, 1951, to become Leader of the Ontario Provincial Liberal Party. 


Seat vacant at Mar. 31, 1952. 


Voters | Total 
on Votes 
List | Polled 


No. No. 


16,250 | 11,376 
27,028 | 20,094 
30,467 | 23,651 


20,844 | 15,782 
18,321 | 15,084 
42,294 | 34,550 
18,632 | 13,612 
20,052 | 13,483 


18,155 | 14,911 
32,291 | 21,314 
41,393 | 32,086 
25,455 | 19,718 
53,986 | 36,007 
26,739 | 21,046 
19,320 | 15,096 
10,586 | 8,748 
21,244 | 14,156 
22,691 | 17,810 
23,711 | 18,982 
14,401 | 11,621 
23,953 | 19,626 
48,666 | 35,707 
40,982 | 28, 645 


15,693 | 12,065 
31,109 | 25,489 
17,074 | 14,046 
17,241 | 14,355 
27,784 | 20,381 
35,920 | 28,610 
23,787 | 18,877 
22,799 | 18,014 
28,578 | 20,931 
22,598 | 18,393 
24,243 | 20,225 
49,952 | 38,395 
50,495 | 36,295 
30,041 | 21,568 
16,529 | 13,290 
28,104 | 21,8388 
23,307 | 17,748 
21,210 | 18,019 
42,198 | 32,818 
37,733.| 30,223 
52,630 | 42,517 
34,524 | 26,281 


31,674 | 24,182 
28,993 | 21,576 
29,022 | 22,421 
31,475 | 24,686 
34,716 | 25,065 


13,883 | 11,569 


19,183 | 14,362 
20,592 | 16,623 
17,907 | 14,942 
25,699 | 20,366 
26,410 | 20,675 
20,634 | 15,408 


2 Appointed to the Supreme Court of Ontario, Jan. 18, 1950, see Table 10 


| 
| 


Votes 
Polled 
by 
Mem- 
ber! 


No. 


6,184 
10, 127 
12,565 


6, 693 
7,517 
18,141 
6,352 
7,639 


6,907 
10, 265 
16,709 
10, 427 
15, 620 

9,569 

7,724 

4,809 

8, 450 
10,528 

9,949 

5, 432 

9,546 
14,035 
12,324 


6,578 
13,099 
6,986 
7,000 
11, 297 
14,903 
10,045 
9,674 
9,730 
10,921 
10,080 
17,407 
16,427 
9, 258 
7,938 
11,061 
9, 280 
9,374 
13, 412 
20, 895 
24,295 
12,581 


11,636 
10,570 
10,901 
10,981 
12,646 


5,380 


7,435 
8,358 
7,909 
12, 685 
10,030 
7,658 


ne 


Party 

Name of Member! | P.O. Address Affili- 

ation 
Hon. L. B. Pearson|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Grebe NIXONt-se. oon Sault Ste. Marie] Lib. 
Hon. W. R. Mac- 

DONAUD cocci s cee Brantford’... -. Lib 
J. A. CHARLTON..... Paris <.se ee. C 
DSBS BUUES a s-c- Rinleyseee sec Lib 
G. A. DREW”......- Ottawarcos- eo: C 
J. A. BRADETTE..... Cochrane....... Lib 
Hon. W. E. Rows..| Newton 

Robinson...... Re 

J. M. JAmps........- Bowmanville. ..|Lib. 
C.D Coyun ee Straffordville...|P.C. 
Hon. P. Martin Ottawa tect Lib 
S2 Mi Crank... oe Elarrowee eee Lib. 
D. F. Brown...... Windsor.) eee Lib. 
D. MclIvor......... Fort William...|Lib. 
W. R. Ayvtesworrs.|Cataraqui...... Pi; 
Wed MAIOR ss. Green Valley. ..}Lib. 
A. C. CasseLMAN...|Prescott.......: PAC: 
Hon. W. E. Harris.|Ottawa......... Lib. 
C. E. BENNETT..... IMeatorders. cee Lib. 
A. BE. Catnerwoop.|Hagersville..... PIC: 
HEN CLWAVER ae doce Burlington...... Lib 
‘TRH -ROSSees-.aen- Hamilton....... Lib 
Hon. C. Grmson?....|Ottawa......... Lib 
G. S. WHITE........ Madoeim.cectce: PECs 
F. S. Fou wetb..... Belleville....... Lib 
LL. BS CARpDiIre..:..- Brussels... 0. Pe 
A, Y. McLEAN...... Seatorths-ss22.0 Lib 
W. M. Benipickson.| Kenora......... Lib.-Lab 
B. HUFFMAN........ Blenheim....... Lib 
W. J. HeEnNDERSON...|Kingston....... Lib 
H. A. MacKenzaiz...|Watford........ Lib 
J. W. MurPHY...... Camlachie...... P 
WAGSBLAIR Sete Perth... soe ea C 
G. T. Futrorp..... Brockville...... Lib 
Hy PAiCAVERS.. 4) St. Catharines. .| Lib 
A. JEFFERY......... ondonecncs she ib 
H. O. Wurts........ Glanworth..... P.C 
R. McCussin...... Strathroy...... Lib 
JR GARLAND] ee, North Bay..... Lib 
R. E. Anpgerson...|Waterford...... Lib 
F. G. Rosrertson...|Cobourg........ Lib 
W. C. THomson’....|Pickering....... Lib 
JAAR ICHARDe. 4.2 Ottawa. ..ceeee Lib 
G. J. McIurairu..../Ottawa......... Lib 
A. C. Murray..... Woodstock..... Lib 
W. K. McDonatp...|Sundridge...... Lib 
G. GRAYDON....... Brampton...... CC, 
Is Nae CoRR Yates AtWOOU. =. se Lib. 
G. K. FRASER...... Lakefield..... Be Re Oh 
Rte Lions C.D 

HOW: Sect oe Ottawa.....Sse Lib. 
Re BRUNEAU 4. © Hawkesbury...|Lib 
GRA USTIN ee ate Napanee........ EAC 
R. M. WARREN..... Figanville....... Lib 
Hon. J. J. McCann..|Ottawa......... Lib 
JNONGOUR 2h).. 28 Casselman...... Lib 
W. A. Rosrnson....|Midland........ Lib 
J. H. Fercuson....!Collingwood....!P.C 
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Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949, and Revised to Mar. 31, 1952—continued. 


‘ Popu- Votes 
Province lekicg Voters } Total | Polled 
an Census on Votes by Name of Member! | P.O. Address 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- 
1941 bert 
er 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
SPONINON Gates ecm csiie s 40,905 | 26,377 | 21,136 | 12,639 |Hon. L. Cuevrmr. .|Ottawa......... 
Sud buryen..- coo 68,548 | 46,469 | 35,779 | 15,636 |J. L. Gauruier..... Sudbury 
Timiskaming....... 50,153 | 26,678 | 21,209 8,528 |W. Lirtnm.......... Kirkland Lake.|Lib 
TM NAING 6. see 47,928 | 24,961 | 18,868 | 7,949 |K. A. Eyre........ Timmins 
WACTOTIAS. chi cen 40,922 | 27,753 | 21,934 | 11,061 |C. W. Honason....|Haliburton 
Waterloo North..... 60,039 | 46,260 | 32,327 | 17,715 |L. O. Brerrnaupr?, .| Kitchener. 
Waterloo South..... 38,681 | 29,179 | 22,781 8,740 |K. Homure?....... PREStONe Aste 
Welland class. 3.50 93,836 | 68,304 | 50,736 | 23,734 |Hon. H. MrrcuHett4..|Ottawa......... 
Wellington North...| 23,605 | 15,405 | 12,648 | 6,057 |A. Darrocu........ Clittord ss. 
Wellington South....} 38,441 | 27,415 | 21,990 | 10,344 |H. A. Hosxina..... Guelph: 252%" 
Wentworth’.ccr.. 67,070 | 60,988 | 43,470 | 16,443 |F. E. Lennarp..... Dundas). 2 .6e25: 
Mork Fast:. ss oc. > 79,567 | 80,689 | 57,732 | 22,364 |R. H. McGrecor...|Toronto........ 
ork.Norths. c... «01 57,269 | 53,823 | 39,486 | 18,933 |J. E. Smrrn......... Richmond Hill. |Lib 
Work South... +. 72,427 | 59,110 | 41,852 | 15,293 |J. W. Noseworrny.|Toronto........ 
ork WES. <.cc se 8 74,829 | 67,470 | 50,801 | 19,184 |R. Apamson........|Port Credit.... 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview......... 59,454 | 41,731 | 28,080 | 10,507 |T. L. Caurcud..... orontos seen e 
“sDanforthic..5:200'. 44,212 | 31,991 | 23,774 | 9,960 |J. H. Harris....... MOLOUtO’ joc 55 
Davenport......... 58,685 | 42,219 | 29,495 | 11,431 |P. T. Hetuyer MOTONtOs aac 12% 
Ruglintonre cre aco 72,953 | 53,310 | 40,888 | 19,853 |D. M. Fremine..... ‘POLOUtOse cs ee 
Greenwood........ 58,346 | 40,806 | 29,759 | 10,454 |J. E. McMmutn‘°. Morontozsnacce. 
HMishsPark: 5.25.2" 55,656 | 41,604 | 30,962 | 12,216 |A.J. P. Cammron.../Toronto........ 
iRarikdales #6." 54,123 | 41,239 | 29,540 | 12,876 JJ. Hunrer......... MOFOttO Maeno. 
Rosedale.......... 53,404 | 40,395 | 27,533 | 10,835 |C. Hmenry.......... “TOrOntOs ee. 
Sty eaulist taste 62,050 | 52,273 | 34,063 | 14,000 JJ. H. Roonry...... ‘Rorontosas tse 
PAGING ete e ee 86,431 | 59,133 | 39,768 | 23,652 |D. A. Crotn........ Orontore s,s. 
Brinibyes tak ee | 62,143 | 41,338 | 30,340 | 10,389 |L. ConacueEr....... Porontogee sees 
Manitoba— 
(16 members) 
Brancdont. sacs. ccene 41,725 | 27,489 | 20,519 | 11,263 |J. E. Marrarws’..../Brandon........ 
Churchill aes aca0 5. 39,042 | 20,736 | 15,110 | 6,847 |G. D. Weaver...... Flin Flon 
Dauphin. s.. 55. odes 43,585 | 22,917 | 17,698 1896 AW JaWARDS nes as. Dauphine) see. 
Wis gaTenndasc cs cece 46,833 | 24,209 | 16,464 9,190 |H. W. Winxter....|/Morden......... 
Marquétte.......... 40,165 | 22,517 | 17,222 | 10,144 |Hon. S.S. Garson. .|Ottawa......... 
OR CUD Vob aires 42,445 | 20,501 | 14,126 | 8,430 |R. J. Woop......... ‘Leulon.. eee 
Portage-Neepawa...} 43,286 | 24,592 | 18,400 | 9,192 |W. G. Wur........ Carman. aes 
Provencher.....:... 38,169 | 17,057 | 10,940 | 6,834 |R. Jurras.......... Letellier........ 
P St. Boniface... 2). 37,686 | 26,306 | 18,993 | 10,766 |F. Viau............ St. Boniface 
Dellcirkomet wear Pau 45,765 | 30,248 | 21,754 | 7,819 |W. Bryce.......... elkinicass teen 
OUTS Se ee Sen 21,2400) 16,0019) 12,7002), 6,108) |J-eAe Roosses. oe > Melitaci ©. sence 
Springfield.......... 44,918 | 25,514 | 17,442 | 8,253 J. S. Suvwort....... St. Ouens 
Winnipeg North..... 66,239 | 45,114 | 32,175 | 12,432 |A. Srewarr........ Winnipeg....... 
Winnipeg North 
Wentreiye cs [oe 64,210 | 44,078 | 28,977 | 15,389 |S. H. Knowzzs....|Winnipeg....... 
Winnipeg South..... 54,734 | 45,163 | 34,230 | 16,235 |L. A. MurcH....... Winnipeg....... 
Winnipeg South 
Wentre esc soe 53,702 | 39,380 | 27,272 | 14,747 |R. MayBank®....... Fort Garry 
Saskatchewan— 
(20 members) 
fAssiniboia..cc:..... 44,355 | 22,042 | 18,511 | 8,442 |H. R. Araus....... Tay ville nase 
Mumboldt:<::.<¢... 48,066 | 22,389 | 16,546 | 8,123 |J. I. Heruanp...... Naicam?s2 2.5: 
Kindersley......... 41,068 | 19,980 | 16,775 | 7,872 |F. H. Larson...... Meadisona cn... 
bake Centre: .:::... 42,993 | 21,471 | 18,273 8,845 |J. G. DierenspAKker.|Prince Albert... 
Mackenzie.......... 45,797 | 21,572 | 16,525 | 7,564 |G. M. Ferrim...... Invermay 
Maple Creek........ 43,414 | 21,284 | 17,673 | 8,217 |I. W. Sruper....... Lac Pelletier... . 
Meadow Lake...... 41,458 | 16,867 | 12,957 | 7,078 |J. H. Harrison....|Medstead 
RELOTYY od agg io clorduas 46,438 | 23,619 | 16,620 | 7,208 |P. E. Wricut...... Bbisdales eee. 
Melville............ 42,687 | 22,221 | 19,092 | 11,120 |Rt. Hon. J. G 
GARDINER......... Ottawaeeee- 
Moose Jaw.......... 42,439 | 26,302 | 20,911 | 10,026 |W. R. Tuarcuer...|Moose Jaw 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Resigned Jan. 24, 1952. Appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 
Seat vacant at Mar. 31, 1952. 3 Died Mar. 19, 1951, see Table 10 for by-election. 4 Died 
; Aug. 1, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 5 Died Feb. 6, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 
-§ Died Aug. 21, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 7 Died Nov. 24, 1950, see Table 10 for by-election. 


= Resigned Apr. 30, 1951, see Table 10 for by-election. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Election, June 27, 1949, and Revised to Mar. 31, 1952—concluded. 


Pane Votes 
Province 1 ction Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and C ; on Votes by Name of Member! | P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District oe List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 es 
No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan— 
concluded 
Moose Mountain....| 41,414 | 24,116 | 20,170.) 9,277 |J. J. Smirn......... Storthoaks..... Lib. 
Prince Albert....... 46,969 | 23,797 | 18,614 8,916 |F. H. Hewme....... Prince Albert...|Lib. 
Qu’Appelle.......... 42,706 | 23,430 | 20,270 | 9,017 |A. E. Dewar....... Indian Head....|Lib. 
ReginaiGity. : 6 --iee 58,245 | 41,445 | 33,647 | 14,356 |E. A. McCusxnr...|Regina......... Lib. 
Rosetown-Biggar....} 40,964 | 20,390 | 16,802 8,793 |M. J. Conpwetu*....|Ottawa........- C.C.F. 
Rost nernere ans. mie 42,809 | 18,623 | 12,003 7,398 |W. A. BoucHER..... ROGVAS as ei Lib. 
Saskatoon: sec 47,609 | 36,171 | 27,844 | 11,749 |R. R. Knieut...... Saskatoon...... (OA OMY. 
Swift Current....... 42,601 | 20,492 | 16,218 | 7,595 |H. B. Wurresipe....|Sceptre......... Lib. 
The Battlefords..... 44,382 | 21,565 | 16,784 8,034 |A. J. Bater. .|Baljennie....... Lib. 
YOrktGneee oe eet 49,578 | 25,108 | 19,236 | 8,706 |A.C. STEWART. . ee Vv OT tOnmer eon Lib. 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
INcadigainteeaenice vee 96,308 | 13,409 | 10,142 |) 5,897. |\V. Quencm: ..... 4. - Morrie aes S.C. 
JAthabaska 2. aci.<.cers 52,689 | 24,703 | 16,794 7,566 |J. M. DecHENE..... Bonnyville..... Lib. 
Battle River........ 40,455 | 20,547 | 14,124 TisbOSr VR aATR eect seca ce Vermilion...... S.C. 
IBowakuivenesricoue 45,369 | 26,854 | 18,241 8,537 |C. E. Jounston....|Calgary........ S.C. 
Calgary East....... 47,727 | 39,296 97, 133 9,641. |D.S. Harwness....|Calgary........ 12a OR 
Calgary. West,....+ 43,744 | 38,281 | 27,054 | 11,457 |A. ly. Smite2........ @Calvarys. ses BoC: 
@amnoseuastcss ac on 43,104 | 22,420 | 15,812 7,364 |H. H. W. Beyverstern}/Camrose....... SC. 
Edmonton East..... 53,766 | 47,473 | 30,770 | 10,964 |A. F. Macponatp...|/Edmonton...... Lib. 
Edmonton West..... 48,300 | 46,165 | 31,416 | 14,333 |G. PrupHamM....... Edmonton...... Lib. 
Jasper-Edson........ 58,947 | 30,183 | 20,182 | 7,288 |J. W. WetBourN....|Edmonton...... Lib. 
Lethbridge. o. ......- 47,636 | 27,134 | 19,079 8,880 |J. H. Buackmore....|Cardston....... 8.C. 
Niacleod tee cee ae 43,059 | 23,330 | 16,648 | 7,411 |E. G. HanseE...... Vuleans. ~ctonce S.C. 
Medicine Hat....... 41,673 | 25,063 | 18,619 | 10,086 |W. D. Wvuiz....... Medicine Hat...|S.C. 
Peace River. cc... s 52,427 | 28,550 20, 121 TT OCRed Dem DON (eon ewe oe Ottawalascc ers SG 
Redabecrsa ent 46,903 | 28,399 | 19,482 | 10,549 |F. D. Saaw........ Tnnistadie secur S.C. 
Veereville. cee 48,546 21,045 16;096) |< 8,859}. JD ECORE ek wos Vegreville...... Lib. 
Wetaskiwin......... 55,516 | 29,426 | 19,509 | 6,774 |R. THomas......... TELOR ee eee S.C. 
British Columbia— 
(18 members) 
Burnaby-Richmond.| 53,587 | 51,125 | 33,248 | 12,848 |T. H. Goopg....... iBurnabwees cee Lib. 
@arlboosaime ane 23,875 | 19,054 | 13,298 7,330 |G. M. Murray..... Fort St. John Lib. 
Coast-Capilano...... ST O14 | 37434) |. 26,462. 12 1,294: | Jem INCDAT Ree ger ae Hollyburn...... Lib. 
Comox-Alberni...... 37,592 | 29,649 | 19,322 | 11,397 |J. L. Grpson........ Vancouver...... Ind, 
Fraser Valley....... 40,533 | 33,341 | 22,854 | 12,587 |G. CruicksHANK...|Clayburn....... Lib. 
Kamloops .. cae 36,936 | 26,035 | 19,295 7,682 |E. D. FunTon...... Kamloops...... EC 
Kootenay East..... 25,559 | 17,842 | 138,822 De 540: dee eR NG orale Kimberley..... Lib. 
Kootenay West..... 40,088 | 24,412 | 18,249 | 9,794 |H. W. Herripes....|Nakusp......... CAC RP 
INanarmone-- se eae 57,689 | 50,620 | 36,689 | 17,507 |G. R. PeaRKEs..... Vietonia- erm. PCr 
New Westminster...} 48,999 | 46,107 | 38,027 | 13,904 |} T. Rurp?........... New West- 
MIMS Peres Lib. 
SiKkeena wectinsct ere 29,612 | 15,167 | 10,107 | 5,847 |E. T. Apptewuarrte.|Prince Rupert. .|Lib. 
Vancouver-Burrard..| 56,736 | 46,722 | 30,671 | 10,967 |J. L. MacDouacatu..|Vancouver...... Lib. 
Vancouver Centre...| 57,656 | 39,201 | 24,509 | 10,299 |R. O. CAMPNEY..... Vancouver...... Lib. 
Vancouver East..... 58,238 | 50,146 | 30,288 | 14,056 |A. MacInnis....... Vancouver...... C.C.F. 
Vancouver- ques 55.944 | 49,439 | 33,530 | 16,661 |H. C. Greun....... Vancouver...... EC: 
Vancouver South.. 47,6421 48,398: | 30, 2125| Le OO |AGuIGAING: om terrae Vancouver...... Lib. 
Victoriaweet samen. 57,687 | 47,255 | 34,760 | 19,324 |Hon. W. R. MavHEew|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Niale ten aeer oe on tietees | B1'874 AT S35e\,o1,022n |) 13,298. |Oedas JONESE. cae ae Kelowna. «+... . C.C.k 
Yukon and Part of 
Northwest Terri- 
tories—-(1 member) 
Yukon-Mackenzie 
Viel entre chen. 12,117 | 9,064} 6,823 | 3,284 |\J. A. Stmmons...... Whitehorse..... Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Resigned July 5, 1951, see Table 19 for by-election. 3 Appointed 


to Senate Sept. 7, 1949, see Table 10 for by-election. 
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| : Votes 
i Province Date Voters | Polled | Total Name P.O Party 
4 and of on by Votes of New A dd ? Affili- 

Electoral District By-election List eee Polled Member i ation 

er 
No. No. No. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
Oveens Wop. th June 25, 1951] 25,230 | 9,540 | 18,733 |J. A. MacLean...|Beaton’s Mills|P.C 


Nova Scotia— 


Annapolis-Kings....] June 19, 1950 | 31,158 | 14,255 | 26,065 |G. C. Nowzan....|Wolfville..... EC; 
JE RAE Sata oe aa June 19, 1950} 90,913 | 24,665 | 43,431 |S. R. Batcom..... EV alitaxs ee 6, Lib. 
New Brunswick— 
— Restigouche- 
Madawaska........ Oct. 24, 1949 | 33,571 | 10,124 | 17,516 |P. L. Duss..... -..|Edmundston..| Lib. 
Quebec— 
Gatineatl. 0.35.65 60% Oct. 24, 1949] 19,919 | 5,438] 9,340 IJ. C. Napon...... Maniwaki....|Lib. 
Kamouraska........ Kamouraska..| Lib. 


Oct. 24, 1949 | 17,845 | 6,033 | 11,365 |A. Massm......... 


Island of Montreal’ 
and Ile Jesus— 
Oct. 24, 1949 | 35,710 O82 et67o6O" |. LRDUG. +... 6... 


' Jacques-Cartier.... Lachine... .... 


Wsatiriers 1. 366 oS Oct. 24, 1949 | 35,933 | 10,164 | 11,113 |J. E. Lerrancors..|Montreal..... Lib. 
Mercier:..21.5... a... Oct. 24, 1949] 41,584 9,389 | 12,658 |M. Monerrre. ....|Pointe - aux - 
Trembles....| Lib. 
Gortien scan. blctas June 19, 1950} 34,549 | 9,701 | 18,220 |L. D. Cresronn..|Outremont.. .| Lib. 
UNA. aoe Oct. 16, 1950 | 34,167 | 9,579 | 15,694 |H. Dupuis....... Montreal..... Ind. L 
Joliette-L’ Assomp- 
tion-Montcalm...| Oct. 3, 1950 Acclamation M. BRETON....... Joliette: 5.25 Lib. 
RTINOUS tet ase Seay Oct. 16, 1950 |. 29,844 | 9,976 ] 20,685 IJ. H. Roussgav. .|Trois-Pistoles |Ind. L 
Ontario— 


City of Toronto— 


Greenwood........ Oct. 24, 1949 | 40,908 | 9,399 | 23,535 |J. M. Macponnetu|Toronto...... PC, 
Broadview......... May 15, 1950 | 41,571 | 10,399 | 21,766 |G. Huss..........|Toronto...... PC, 
_ Hamilton West..... May 15, 1950| 40,195 8,008 | 19,097 |ExLEeN FarrctoueH| Hamilton..... PiG: 
me VWelland: eezo.... Oct. 16, 1950] 69,816 | 19,553 | 40,653 |W. H. McMuuan..|Thorold...... Lib. 
Waterloo South..... June 25, 1951} 29,866 | 8,950 | 21,356 |H. Mepxeur....... New Ham- , 
burgessssass PC; 
Manitoba— 
m@ Brandon.) ......:.. June 25, 1951 | 27,956 | 11,124 | 19,613 |W. Drnspate..... Brandon...... Pie: 
~ Winnipeg South 
Cention. eee June 25, 1951 | 38,044 | 6,009 | 13,984 |G. Caurcumu....|Winnipeg..... IEA Os 
-Alberta— . 
Calgary West....... Dec. 10, 1951 | 44,895 | 10,686 | 22,761 |C. O. Nicxrn.....|Calgary...... PC. 
_ British Columbia— 
_ New Westminster...| Oct. 24, 1949 | 47,759 | 8,727 | 24,871 |W. M. Mort...... New West- 
minster..... Lib. 


yi 
: Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional 
indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive an annual expense allowance of 
_ $2,000, paid at the end of each calendar year. Members of the House of Commons 
"are paid a sessional indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive $2,000 as an 
annual expense allowance, paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, 
except in the case of Ministers of the Crown and the Leaders of the Opposition 


in the House and in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration of 
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a Cabinet Minister is $10,000 a year, the Prime Minister receiving $15,000, in 
addition to the sessional indemnity and expense allowance each receives as a Member 
of Parliament. The Leader of the Opposition also receives $10,000 a year in 
addition to his sessional indemnity and expense allowance. Cabinet Ministers are 
also entitled to a motor-car allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons receive, besides their sessional indemnity and expense 
allowance, a salary of $6,000 and a motor-car allowance of $1,000-and are also 
entitled to $3,000 in lieu of residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons receives a salary of $4,000 and an allowance in lieu of a residence of $1,500: 


Parliamentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown, of whom there were 13 


at Mar. 31, 1952, receive $4,000 sessional indemnity as Members of Parliament, 
$4,000 a year as Parliamentary. Assistants and the $2,000 allowed to all other 
Members of Parliament. 


The Federal Government Franchise.—Legislation concerning the right to 


vote at federal elections is outlined in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 72-73. 


The present franchise laws are contained in the Canada Elections Act, 1938 
(2 Geo. VI, c. 46, as amended by 6 Geo. VI, c. 26; 12 Geo. VI, c. 46; and 14 Geo. 
VI, c. 35). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian citizens or British subjects, 
men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily 
resident in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day at a federal election, and 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ 
ordering such election. Classes of persons denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence; 


(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian Reserve who did not serve in World Wars 
I or II, or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian Act from 
taxation on and in request of personal property; 


(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason of 
mental disease; 


(6) Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Canada 
or elsewhere, excepting those who have served in the naval, military, or air forces 
[of Her Majesty] in any war, and their wives and descendants; 


(7) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for 
corrupt and illegal practices. 


The Act to amend the Canada Elections Act, passed on June 15, 1948, 
removed the provisions previously in effect which disqualified Japanese or other 
persons by reason of race from voting at federal elections, also inmates of institutions 
maintained by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor. 


Regulations, known as the Canadian Defence Service Voting Regulations, were 
drawn up and promulgated in 1948 prescribing voting procedure for personnel of the 
Permanent Force of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The regulations provide 
that these voters cast their ballots for candidates in the constituency in which they 
last resided prior to enlistment. 
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11.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1935, 
1949, 1945 and 1949 
Norre.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 


ONG of the 1926 Year Book; those for 1926 at p. 66 of the 1945 edition; and those for 1930 at p. 94 of the 1948-49 
edition. 


a 
—  ——SSssSsSs. oe 


Province Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
or SSS eS ea ee a Bee ee 
Territory 1935 1940 1945 1949 1935 1940 1945 1949 
No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland.... nee ise J 182, 439 ee ie Be 105, 190 
abe Tslandste<x., 53, 284 55,339 54,794 55,772 61,6411) 62,9431) 63,8071] 68,3931 
Nova Scotia...... 304,313 335, 990 362,754 373,585 275,5232| 288,4282) 312.9542 338, 9282 
New Brunswick...| 229,266 251,986 262,261 286, 723 177, 485 174, 734 204, 273 225,877 
(A )1(-) 0) -\ a 1,575,159 |1,799,942 |1,956,225 |2,177,152 1,162,862 |1,189,489 |1,433,591 /1,610,510 
RONCATIO Sf cus. dec. 2,174,188 |2,340,344 |2,457,937 |2,718,118 1,608,244 |1,625,439 |1,831,806 |2, 042,294 
Manitoba......... 317,100 425,066 433,921 451, 882 284,589 320, 860 327,794 324,079 
Saskatchewan..... 451,386 481,931 445,601 472, 884 347,536 373,376 379,539 375,471 
PRIOOT EE Coates eso, 368, 956 423, 609 430, 430 492, 228 241,107 272,418 315, 863 341, 222 
British Columbia..} 382,117 472,584 545,077 673, 782 292,423 368, 103 433, 402 464,785 
Yukon Territory. . 1,805 2,097 38,445 9,0643 1,265 1,741 2,164 6, 8233 
Totals.......... 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 | 7,893,629 || 4,452,675 4,672,531 | 5,305,193 | 5,903,572 


Se ee a ae ee ee es ee 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1949, 
25,505 voters on the list cast 41,627 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1949, 90,803 voters on the list cast 114,201 votes. 3Yukon-Mackenzie 
River Constituency includes part of Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North 
America Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of 
any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under 
this provision the Parliament of Canada has established the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now 
governed by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1927, ¢. 35, as amended in 1949), con- 
sists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne 
judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor 
in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the 
Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons and they cease 
to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and 
exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 
to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or House of 
Commons on Private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the 
Senate or House of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final 
resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in con- 
troversy exceeds the sum of $2,000. An appeal may be brought from any other 
final judgment with leave of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such 


court refuses to grant leave, the Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. 
~The Supreme Court may grant leave to appeal from any judgment, whether final 
SS 
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or not. Appeals in respect of indictable offences are regulated by Sects. 1023 and 
1025 of the Criminal Code: Appeals from federal courts are regulated by the statute 
establishing such courts. . 
The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in all cases is final and © 


conclusive. 


12.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada as at Mar. 31, 1952 


(In order of seniority) 


Date of s 
Name Appointment 
The Rt. Hon. Chief Justice THIBAUDEAU BRINPR EUs vecctes etic siete ei ee Ol ote eit aaa Jan. 8, 1944 


The Hon. Justice Patrick KERWIN. 2... 200 oc. -h dees ag ee: ts pie wie so me wei ase 
The Hon. Justice RoBpert TASCHEREAU...... 06... 0c osie cess cemme cee ces ence tine cee 
The. Hon. Justice LCs RAND gr. ages ge «emg = eee Sadie ae Sig em eR eee de 


The Ton. Justice Roy. KeilOck. 2... bien imei sel Gage ga J oe sitter Biers © * singe rite neg Oct. 3, 1944 
The Hon. Justice xdAS! | Woe HISTEX i cnt. Seems. a5 abt avin de.ce agavaln genttoiemns.«,<lalh, sous walbemean Oct. 6, 1944 
The Hon. Justice: CHARLES FL. LOCKE... ga, inns es Sansa pea eee gs oe Re = — June 3, 1947 
The Hon. Justice JOHN R. CARTWRIGHT...........- eee cece ete eee teen eer secetees Dec. 23, 1949 
The Hon. Justice J. H. GERALD FAUTEUX....:cc cece cece senna on cee rene ovewe reer e ies Dec. 23, 1949 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 
1875 as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed 
by the Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1927, ¢. 34). The Court consists of a 
president and four puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. 


The president and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be | 


removed by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years.. One of the puisne — 
judges is the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada for which sittings may 
be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims 
are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (R.8.C. 
1927, c. 158). Before proceedings can be taken against the Crown a fiat must be 
obtained from the Governor General. 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also 
lies with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy 
does not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. : 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. Admir- | 


alty jurisdiction was first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., 


c. 29) and the admiralty jurisdiction is now governed by the Admiralty Act | 


(24-25 Geo. V, c. 31). Under this statute the Exchequer Court is continued as a 

Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 

exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, 

Canada is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty 

is appointed for each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from 

judgments of the president or the puisne Judges are governed by the general appeal 

provisions in the Exchequer Court Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment 
of a district judge in admiralty either to the Exchequer Court or directly to the — 
Supreme Court of Canada. 
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Miscellaneous Courts.— Railway Act.—The Railway Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 170) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of 
record; by the Transport Act, 1938 (2 Geo. VI, ec. 53), the name was changed to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction 
with respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction 
to vary any order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of para. 21 of Sect. 91 of the British North America 

Act, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy 

and insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (13 Geo. VI, c. 7) the superior courts of 

the provinces are constituted bankruptcy courts ; original jurisdiction is conferred 

upon the trial courts and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts 
of the provinces. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act, 1943 (7 and 8 Geo. VI, c. 26), the county or district courts of the provinces 
are established as courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the 
provinces are given appellate jurisdiction. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—By the Income Tax Act (11-12 Geo: VI, e. 52) an 
Appeal Board is established, consisting of a chairman and not less than two or 
more than four members, with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assess- 
ments. A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. 


Provincial Judiciaries 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern, to some extent, 
the provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province 
may exclusively make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General 
in Council shall appoint the judges of the superior, district and county courts in 
each province, except those of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pensions of judges of 
the superior, district and county courts (except the courts of probate in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of Canada 
and these are set out in the Judges Act, 1946 (10 Geo. VI, ¢. 56). Under Sect. 99 the 
judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour, but are removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by Sect. 33 of the Judges 
Act, 1946, as being during good behaviour and their residence within the county 
or union of counties for which the court is established. 


Further details of provincial judiciaries are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 76-82. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts 
“on the advice and with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which 
‘is responsible to the Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the con- 
fidence of that body. 
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The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of a Legislative 
Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative Council 
as well as a Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five 
years but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the advice of the Premier of the province. 


13.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected 


Present Area 


Province, Date of , (sq. miles) 
Territory or aaipasy ie Legislative Process =r 
District or Creation res 
Land Watar Total 

Ontario!) Sees: July 1, 1867|)Act of Imperial Parliament — The(| 363,282} 49,300} 412,582 
Quebec23 en qaa-t no July 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867 523,860] 71,000} 594,860 
INO Va Scotian eee July 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., ¢. 3), and Imperial 20,743 325} 21,068 
New Brunswick...... July 1, 1867|) Order in Council, May 22, 1867. 27,473 512) 27,986 
Manito bacsesces cess. July 15, 1870|Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 


ae Order in Council, June 23, 
18 


oy eu)6ie, 1, a),0, 6/0 16,4) 6) 90,0) belle. eo: ole 6.0. 6. 98 [op ee Oey 


219,723} 26,789) 246,512 


359, 279 6,976| 366,255 


Sule lolol se:~!s, eile is,.eyeleese abeie, 6 ee) ee ese: sie 9 (eieie 


2,184 -- 2,184 


237,975| 18,725} 251,700 
248, 800 6,485) 255,285 


© i8) eiie.ie fw! '@, 6 thei e) 6 ee! e) vivelle) oMee:\N).8\ e1[6)\e)e./6) eye 


IA bertaccnned. teen Sept. 1, 1905/Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3).. 
Newfoundland........ Mar. 31, 1949/Act to approve the Terms of Union 
‘ of Newfoundland with Canada, 1949 
(13. Geo.nwVI,, G21) :c9i0¢ scles tee apts 


June 13, 1898 pak Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
c. 6 


147,994 7,370| 155,364 


Yukon Territory®.... 
205,346 1,730| 207,076 


sia) wiieNene ele aetaws «80 .Ge, 9 ise, 0 (6 ane (6 net els) 6) a rege, wiles 


Northwest 
Territories—* 
Mackenzie’......... Jan. 1, 1920 493,225} 34,265) 527,490 
Keewatin’.......... Jan. 1, 1920|+Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218, 460 9,700} 228,160 
Branicdin’= sates Jan. 1, 1920 541, 753 7,500) 549,253 


Canada orrot facto eek seein ek 3,610,097) 235,677/3, 845,774 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished Mar. 1, 1927, 
in consequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council, whereby approxim- 
ately 112,000 sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 

3 Extended by the Extension Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881, and the Manitoba Boundaries Ex- 
tension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 

_4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the 
provisional Districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by 
minute of Canadian Privy Council, concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 Established as a provisional District in the Northwest Territories in 1895 and proclaimed the Yukon 
Judicial District on Aug. 16, 1897; was separated from the Northwest Territories and constituted the » 
Yukon Territory in June 1898. 4 

6 Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts 1867-68, and the undefined Northwestern } 
Territory were transferred by the Imperial Government to be admitted into union with Canada as the 
North West Territories by Order in Council June 23, 1870 (effective July 15, 1870). The Northwest Ter- 
ritories were defined by the Northwest Territories Amendment Act, 1905, as that part of Rupert’s Land © 
and Northwestern Territory except such portions thereof as form Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, the 
District of Keewatin and Yukon Territory. In 1912, part of Rupert's Land (the District of Ungava) was 
annexed to Quebec and the remainder, south and west of James and Hudson Bays as far north as the 60th 
parallel, to Ontario and Manitoba. 

7 Established as provincial Districts in 1895. 

8 The District of Keewatin, created in 1876, was withdrawn from the Government of the Northwest . 
Territories until July 24, 1905, when it was enlarged by those portions of the Districts of Saskatchewan 
and Athabaska not included in the Province of Saskatchewan and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
reorganized Northwest Territories. 
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| as oy a Tas igor oe eC a 
: _ The source of the powers of the Provincial Governments of Canada is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under 
‘Sect. 92 of the Act, the Legislature of each province may exclusively make laws 
in relation to the following matters: amendment of the constitution of the province 
except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the 
‘province; borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province ; establishment and 
tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the 
‘Management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber 
and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial, 
local or municipal revenue ; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial 
or international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, ete., or works which, 
though wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada, or of two or more provinces; the 
incorporation of companies with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage 
in the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration of 
justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of 
provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
civil matters: in those courts;* the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or 
imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid 
subjects; and generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under Sect, 93, make 
laws exclusively in relation to education, subject to certain provisions. The 
purpose of these provisions was to preserve to a religious minority in any province 
the same privileges and rights in regard to education which it had at the date of 
Confederation, but the Provincial Legislature was not debarred from legislating 
m the subject of separate schools providing it did not thereby prejudicially 
uffect privileges enjoyed before Confederation by such schools in the province. 
These powers, given to the four original provinces in Confederation, have, with 
some slight changes, been retained ever since and the more recently admitted 
ovinces have assumed the same rights and responsibilities on their inclusion as 
nits in the federation as were previously enjoyed by the older provinces. 


Provincial Franchise.—The main qualifications for persons entitled to be 
egistered as voters in provincial elections are given below and apply, with minor 
nodifications, to voters in all provinces :— 

Every person, male or female, at the age of 21 years, who is a British subject or a Can- 

adian citizen and was resident in the province of registration 12 months prior to the 
election date and with two months residence in the electoral district of polling, and 
who falls under no statutory disqualification, is entitled to be registered as a voter. 
_ The principal exception to the above gives voting privileges to persons in 
laskatchewan and Alberta at the age of 18 years and 19 years, respectively. 


Residence required in the Province of Quebec for provincial elections is two 
€ars and in British Columbia six months. In Manitoba a residence period of three 
tonths in the electoral district is necessary for registration. Further details 
onnected with disqualifications, ete., may be found in the Election Act of each 

he provinces. 


* A description of the provincial courts is given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 76-82. % 
452—5 
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ind ee 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Colonel the Honourable Sir Leonard 


Outerbridge is the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province and was commis- 


sioned on Aug. 17, 1949. 


The Legislative Assembly has 28 members elected for a term of five years. 


The Premier and each Cabinet Minister receives a salary of $7,000 per annum | 
plus a sessional indemnity of $3,000. Each Member of the House of Assembly 


receives a sessional indemnity of $3,000. An allowance of $2,000 is made to the 
Leader of the Opposition. ; 


14.—Legislatures of Newfoundland, 1949-52, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1952 
Legislatures, 1949-52 


Ne nen nn 


Date of . Number Date of Date of | 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Ueber Wea iiaee ee ee Bas WY RS Cie a 

May 27, 1949 |1st General Assemiblyaetee ee eee ee 4 July 13, 1949 | Nov. 3, 1951) 

Nov. 26, 1951 |2nd General Assembly...........-+0+s006- 1 Mar. 12, 1952 1 ] 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 


First Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 26, 1951: 22 Liberals; 4 Progressive Conservatives; | 
2 vacant.) 


Norz.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. — 


Dene nnn En | 


Date of | 

Office Name First | 

Appointment | 

ie oe ne | 
Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- = | 
ment and Minister of Natural Resources..| Hon. J. RaSMADU WOODS. .o5 me vee ee Arie ct; 1949 
Attorney General..........cceeee eee ree eeeee Hon, ie Re CURTISN. fo.0085 nae ee Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare...........--+++++: Elon: Ht LaiPorrenis ses 2 ie eeereerarst Apr. 4, 1949 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-operatives.... Hon. Wards IKWOUGH scenes ciichs otis ate July 29, 1949 
Minister of Education..............0+eeeeees Hon. S. J. HEFFERTON.........sseeeeeeee Apr. 4, 1950 
Minister of Public Works............0+++ee0 Hon. E. S. SPENCER......... Me eines July 29, 1949 
Minister of Labour. ..co.222+-05+ eee uses os Hon. © Hes BALEAM as cite cin eteerencnetsion .| Apr. 4, 1958 
Minister Of bcaltlocees siecle s res ois sore ers Hons Joe CHAUKER cocci ae srreare ees July 28, 195¢ 
Minister of Supply... sc-<.0ac cess. see eu cnn Hon: PS orsny i ee ore ees July 29, 194¢ 
Minister of Finance...........--...+ceeseees Hon. GREGORY J. POWER........++eeeee Dec. 15, 195]. 
Minister of Provincial Affairs.........+.+++- Hon. Myums P. MURRAY........-+eeeeees Dec. 15, 195) 


Minister without portfolio...........+++es00> Hons Pd Lat WIS iss ois ciefstoe erseacieraretors er Dec. 15, 195! 


Pt uti Gat ee ool Go) ee eR eee 


. 
| 
| 
| 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 
The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governo 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable T. W. L. Prowse, the present Lieutenant-Governor of th 
Province, was commissioned to office on Oct. 4, 1950. Lieutenant-Governo: 
since Confederation are cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 86. | 
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a 
The Legislative Assembly has 30 members who Serve for a statutory term of 
_ five years, 15 of whom are elected on a basis of adult suffrage and the other 15 
elected by property holders only, 
| The salary of the Premier is $6,000 and the salaries of the Cabinet Ministers 
are as follows: Attorney and Advocate General and Provincial Treasurer, $4,500; 
Minister of Health and Welfare, Minister of Public Works and Highways, Minister 
of Industry and Natural Resources, Minister of Agriculture, $4,000 each; Minister 
of Education and Provincial Secretary, $3,000 each. Each Member of the Assembly 
is paid the sum of $1,000 for each session attended by him and an additional amount 
of $500, tax free, as indemnity for expenses incurred. The Speaker is paid a further 
additional sum of $400 and an additional amount of $200, tax free, for indemnity 
‘incurred, and the Leader of the Opposition is paid a further additional sum of $800 
and an additional amount of $200, tax free, for indemnity incurred by him in 
relation to his official duties. 
15.—Legislatures and Premiers of Prince Edward Island, 1935-52, and 
Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1952 
Legislatures, 1935-521 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
| Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly...... 5 DORE. a, loop ee cee Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Bar 20) 19400e ene Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Beh; 15,1044 = eee Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 | 21st General Assembly...... 5 M6bre 24701048. ee Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 Opt 12874951 Ae 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-52 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
W. J. P. MacMillan; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry, sworn in 
a a oe under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at 
Mar. 31, 1952, 


Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 26, 1951: 24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


- Nore.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Date of 
appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


ae 
Date of Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Council and Minister of Education.| Hon. J . WALTER JONES........... May 11, 1943] Feb. 9, 1944 
Minister of Health and Welfare...... Hon. Atrxanper W. Marueson. . May 11, 1948 | Mar. 12, 1948 
Attorney and Advocate General and 
_ Provincial Treasurer.............. Hon. Watter E. Darsy......... Oct. 13, 1949 | Oct. 138, 1949 

inister of Agriculture.............. Hon. C. CLevevaAnD BAKER...... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 13, 1949 

inister of Industry and Natural 
NS Se ee Hon. Eugene Cunien........... Apr. 16, 1949 | Oct. 13, 1949 
Minister of Public Works and High- 
| SA alk ae Hon. Doucatp MacKinnon..... Sept. 16, 1939 | June 16, 1951 
Provincial Secretary................ Hon. J. Wirrrip ARSENAULT..... Feb. 12, 1948 | Oct. 13, 1949 
Minister without portfolio.......__|. Honr ini Cran, 25. eae June 16, 1951 | June 16, 1951 
Winister without portfolio.........._ Hon. J. Brenton Sr. Joun....... June 16, 1951} June 16, 1951 
a Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


_ The Government of the Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, 
in Executive Council and a House of Assembly. 

: The Honourable J. A. D. McCurdy, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was 
mmissioned to office Aug. 12, 1947. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
me cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 87. 
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ToaS Sais) Sela ee a er ae 


The House of Assembly has 37 members elected for five years, the maximum 
duration of its existence. | 


The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $9,000 per annum and each 
Cabinet Minister a salary of $8,000 per annum. Each Member of the House of 
Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $1,600 and an allowance of $800 for 
expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


16.—Legislatures and Premiers of Nova Scotia, 1933-52, and Ministry as 
at Mar. 31, 1952 


Legislatures, 1933-521 


ES 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution — 
Seas Pee is ee ae a es eT eee i 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly... See aris 4 Mar. 1, 1934 | May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General PNR Serr Slkipaes sm Sco dors coe oF 4 Mar. 1, 1938 | Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General TNS C100 Saat oie oa aocronios. me 4 Feb. 19, 1942 | Sept. 12, 1945 | 
Oct. 23, 1945 | 20th General iXesem DL yaaa e ieee ee 4 Mar. 14, 1946 | April 27, 1949 
June. 9, 1949 | 21st General Assembly.......-..+--+++5: 2 Mar. 21, 1950 2 


1 The Ministries from 1933-52 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon 
Angus L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan: 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald. 2 Life o 
Legislature not expired at Mar. 81, 1952. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1949: 27 Liberals, 8 Progressive 
Conservatives and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. ) 


Nors.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Soa 


Date of First Date of Present 
Office Name Appointment Appointment 
eee ae ee ee 
Premier, President of Council} Hon. AnausiL."Macponatp | Sept. 3, 1933 | Premier—Sept. 8, 1945 | 
and Provincial Treasurer. Provincial Treasurer— 
June 10, 1947 
Attorney General yetiseeee Hon. Matcoum A. Parrerson | June 10, 1947 | Nov. 22, 1949 
Minister of Highways and Pub- ; ; 
OWN Ora egal oh a soe Beare Hon. M. D. RAWDING......- July 31, 1947 | July 31, 1947 
Minister of Agriculture and] Hon. A. W. MACKENZIE...... Sept. 8, 1945 | Agriculture and Market 
Marketing and Minister of ing—Sept. 8, 1945 
Lands and Forests. Lands and Forests— 
Oct. 3, 1947 
Minister of Public Health and 
Minister of Public Welfare...| Hon. Haroup CoNNOLLY..... Feb. 24, 1941 | Aug. 31, 1950 
Minister of Mines and Minister| Hon. A. H. McKINNON...... Sept. 29, 1949 | Mines—Dec. 30, 1949 
of Labour Labour—Dee. 30, 1949 | 
Minister of Education......... Hon. Henry D. Hicks...... Sept. 29, 1949 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Minister of Municipal Affairs..| Hon. Ronatp M. Fistpina| Dec. 7, 1949 | Dee. 7, 1949 
Minister without portfolio (in 
charge of administration of 
Nova Scotia Liquor Control 
TINGS) eS iocinde odo CeO Our Hon. GrorrReY STEVENS..... Apr. 4, 1946 | Apr. 4, 1946 
Provincial Secretary........-- Hon. A. B. DEWoLrE........ Aug. 31, 1950 | July 21, 1951 


Minister of Trade and Industry 


Hon. W. T. DAUPHINEE....... 


Aug. 31, 1950 | Aug. 31, 1950 
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E Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


f The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
_ Council and a House of Assembly. 


hb 


- 


The Honourable David Laurence MacLaren, the present Lieutenant-Governor, 
was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 1945. Lieutenant-Governors since Confeder- 
ation are cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 89. 


The Legislative Assembly has 52 members who are elected for a statutory 
term of five years. 


The Premier receives a salary of $5,000 in addition to the salary for any other 
‘portfolio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $5,000, the amount 
_paid as indemnity to each Member of the House of Assembly is $1,500, and the 
“Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $2,000. An allowance of $1,000, 
f in addition to the regular indemnity, is made to the Speaker. 


SSF PE ET 
* 


nem See 


— 


17.—Legislatures and Premiers of New Brunswick, 1935-52, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Legislatures, 1935-521 , 
f Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
fine Ziset050 jllth-General Assembly: ..... «<2 s sec om- 4 Mar. 5, 1936 | Oct. 26, 1939 
m Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly.................. 5 Apr. 4, 1940] July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944] 13th General Assembly.................. 4 Feb. 20, 1945 | May 18, 1948 
'June 28, 1948 | 14th General Assembly.................. 2 Mar. 8, 1949 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-52 were: 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of 
Hon. A. A. Dysart; 21st Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair. 
2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 
F Twenty-First Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 28, 1948: 47 Liberals and 5 Progressive Conservatives. ) 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


: Date of Date of 
: Office —) Name First Present 
. Appointment Appointment 


e— | | eee 


fhe 


_ Premier and Attorney General...... Hone be vic NATH eek ce gee. July 16, 1935 | Mar. 18, 1940 

_ Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and 

|_ President of Executive Council....| Hon. J. GAspARD BoucHER....... Jan. 10, 1940 | Aug. 10, 1949 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. W. 8. ANDERSON........... July 16, 1938 | July 16, 1938 

' Minister of Lands and Mines........ Hon, RicHARD J. Gib.) ones. May 16, 1946 | May 16, 1946 
“Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. As ©. TAVLOR 71s ae he July 16, 19385 | July 16, 1935 
Minister of Health and Social 

BAT VICOS oy. c sais oo anion ving vce sees Honk td oA MeGeanpy 0c... 5: Sept. 27, 1944 | Sept. 27, 1944 

' Minister pig B OUT ok iehee Ride Hon. Samuet E. Moorrs......... Sept. 27, 1944 | Sept. 27, 1944 

_ Minister of Education and Municipal 

) Blaircr re ee ae ee? EY Hon. James W. Brirrain......... Nov. 2, 1948 | Nov. 2, 1948 


M 

© a 2 ee Sateen Plone i254. OUCHT A soni se teeters! «ci Mar. 13, 1940 | Sept. 27, 1944 
| Minister without portfolio (Chair- : 

man of the New Brunswick Elec- 

_ tric Power Commission).......... Hon. Isate MELANSON............ Aug. 11, 1949 | Aug. 11, 1949 


\ 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
ouncil, and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
ssembly. 


The Honourable Gaspard Fauteux, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was 


iommissioned to office Oct. 3, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
e cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 90. 
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a ee 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 92 members and, like the 
Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward bills relating to civil and ad- 
ministrative matters and to the amendment or repeal of laws that already exist. 
A Bill, to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, must have received the assent 
of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring 
the expenditure of public money. The maximum life of a Legislature is five years. 

Salaries and allowances of the Premier, Members of the Executive Council, 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to the R.S.Q. 


1941, ¢. 4, as amended by 10 Geo. VI, ¢. 11, as follows: all Members of the- 


Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council receive $3,000 per annum as salary 
and $1,000 by way of allowances; in addition, the Premier receives $10,000 as 
salary and $4,000 allowances; Ministers with portfolio an additional $6,000 as 
salary and $2,000 allowances; Ministers without portfolio an additional $2,000 salary 
and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly 
an additional $6,000 salary and $2,000 allowances; and the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Legislative Council an additional $2,000 allowances. 
18.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec, 1931-52, the Ministry and Members 
of the Legislative Council, as at Mar. 31, 1952 
Legislatures, 1931-52! 


ees ssSsSsSs};.>—0@—@—@«»"060 0 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 24, 1931 | 18th General Assembly............-.+++. 4 Nov. 38, 1931 | Oct. 30, 19385 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly..............-+-- 1 Mar. 24, 1936 | June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly..............+.+- 4 Oct. , 1936 | Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 | 2lst General Assembly............-.+0++ 5 Feb. 20, 1940 | June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly............+++++- 4 Feb. 7, 1945 | June 9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 | 23rd General Assembly............+++++- 2 Jan. .19, 1949 2 


as Amc i. es a ea ne Ac nee em eS 
1 The Ministries from 1931-52 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of -Hon. | 


L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 


Ministry sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in | 
Nov. 10, 1939, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the > 


leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 
Twentieth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, July 28, 1948: 82 Union Nationale, 8 Liberals and 2 Independents. ) 


Nors.—See headnote to Table 15. 
DN —— 
Date of Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of Executive 


Gouin ees peat ee te ee eee coels Hon. Maurice L. Dupuussis..... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Treasurer...........5-.-- Hon. ONrsIME GAGNON.........- Oct. 6, 1936} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Forests....... Hone ds; Oo BOURQUE wdc crn Bie Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Muinisterotbiealthiee ses ee see Hon cA AG UEDIE jane emer rier: Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Bona DUSSAULT...........- Aug. 24, 1936} Aug. 30, 1944 
MinistenomRoddsieesnene cin tases Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. Rome LORRAIN...........-- Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
MinistersorelVlinesscsint meron cre renova Hon. C. Daniel FRENCH......... Dec. 15, 1948 | Dec. 15, 1948 
Minister of Colonization............. Hons Joss Do BEGIN. cs aemcs cies oie Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Game and Fisheries..... HonCa H. POUnIOD nar srececsts Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of. Ga bourses cent itsets Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE......... Aug. 30, 1944 |} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Trade and Commerce...| Hon. PAuL BEAULIEU............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. LAURENT BARRE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Secretary................ Hons OmmriCous, ©. seen se ees Aug. 80, 1944 | Aug. 30, 194 
Minister of Social Welfareand of Youth} Hon. Paut SAvvE.............5+- Sept. 18, 1946 | Sept. 18, 194 
Solicitor Generalemer cee: os eile. Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD..........- Dec. 15, 1948 | Apr. 12, 1950 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon, ANTONIO: Fut... 2.2.2 => Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. TANCREDE LABBE...........- Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. MARC RUDEM s-secien ctr Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Patrice TARDIF..........-- Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 


Minister without portfolio........... Hone Hl. DeLisnn ss. + -peneee <a Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
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Legislative Council 
(According to seniority) 
—K—w—vwovavreeowjowwsppaopamn9onpananananapanapnamapyonmnmpoTwnmampawonpayyoawwyosnmnaqwxyéqwTowOounwaowTwuOwwWOT9 CeO 


aay air Date of 
Name Division Appointment 
GrorGes-AImé SIMARD..............0ccccccecees IRepentieny ass. 5: ce ae Ae. ees Nov. 12, 1913 
MeekGr IG DRM MBIA View tes oh ndch kos osu e NOLSISHIRG Sa tt wee: gett. See, eee Jan. 3, 1925 
By OSE aie hone Satis ariiees ae Kaew: De Salabertir were. eet ee hee Dec. 23, 1927 
MER SE EMER al bates as Pards'sjinig ew «os + vm ve SSONECDEC! wesc es ae ee lee Apr. 28, 1929 
NO INET OL RRS MOTE HB cat cach raictoiswirarmve eevee") soe BGHOb ds 2 reaenn tse a Sept. 16, 1929 
BINDS WE ARIOTANTD (6c 0c vos ces ved es ove aededebee. RNIG BU teas he dec CXC ua ne ee Apr. 15, 1932 
SUSTAVE DM MIBUX Siete elie lo oe eee. IMontar villersttce atte ea ks eee Dee. 2, 1932 
SOL ARORTG. 2) oe bs whee lav he ol, OS Stadacondts, i aes <u eis See July 28, 1934 
eesti RLGEMA Cale, ac rela do es ou Pec ook (leh ZOTy eee a os Oe hs BITS June 6, 1935 
PRUPHONSH RAYMOND 1-005 Sac back st akiee eee De Gori ner yey ts RA et Aug. 28, 1936 
my.-Li. BARBEAU (Speaker).......0..0050000ccccces Shawinigan eo olen, ene Jan. 14, 1938 
BEEUIUEP PEN ES ACATG COM Saperecom as iene Grandville see fk Se NF ee Feb. 16, 1940 
MUMMERS SUILEM TOE eye oy eee Et ee re pss OLIGO Ue Mette. eee MN Me Ng a te . 14, 1942 
BR NWN NOH ces ca. aid aa ds « Mgaabtoreeals Mille Isles.... A Ae 1949 
MUOBERT R. NESS............005. Molionintchieasren: Inkerman - 14. 1942 
AUR SUT AY BYOW 9 Oars Sp) ore Rees ae Ea eee anne ea Rougemont Feb. 12, 1942 
BION ROSTER Serer a Ste cs ol Rhee c ek. cis ves De Lanaudiére oe oer 1942 
CHARLES DELAGRAVE......:....... Syafaiaie aicheiwin seve DelanOurantayern se eae ten te oe June 22, 1944 
BOTA RO ANGHLIN. 5 ooo lc nc cn 2a oie wengd tess. 5 Wielliing Lone sired: .ccod ie ee ek te Jan. 238, 1946 
( RSECREE ST Gu RS Sa Sa a Negi At ot oki, eid WiCCORIA Sy. tet ee carn tata ee eee Aug. 22, 1946 
essEaurentides xs f)secheseeed dsleaeecn: Aug. 22. 1946 
BANU ee osreb cet Paces Chet awh a ore Aug. 22, 1946 
Teaallernaeravctek nt eestor. Dec. 29, 1948 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


| The Government of Ontario consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Executive 
| Council and the House of Assembly. The Honourable Louis O. Breithaupt, the 
| present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, was commissioned to office Jan. 24, 
1952. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the Year Book 1951, 
ep. 92. 


p3 The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is 
| composed of 90 members elected for a statutory term of five years on an adult- 
_ suffrage basis. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 

the Ontario Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 

_ the Ontario Northland Transportation Commission, the Liquor Control Board and 
_ the Liquor Licence Board have been created. 


| 

| 

| Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (R.S.0. 1950, c. 202, as 
| amended 1952, c. 51), each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of 
_ $2,600 and an allowance for expenses of $1,300. In addition, the Speaker receives - 
| a special indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; 
| the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate 
of $1,000 and the Leader of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an 
annual allowance of $2,000 for expenses. Each Member of the Cabinet receives 
“the ordinary indemnity as a Member of the Legislature of $2,600 plus the $1,300 
xpense allowance in addition to his salary as a Minister of the Crown. The salary 

rovided in the Executive Council Act for a Cabinet Minister is $10,000. 
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19.—Legislatures and Premiers of Ontario, 1934-52, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1952 . 
: Legislatures, 1934-521 | 


| 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening |: Dissolution % 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly.................. 3 Feb. 20, 19385 | Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1937 | 20th General Assembly.................. 8 Dec. 1, 1937 | June 30, 19438 
Aus. 4.719435) 2ist «General AssemDly —20..5.:0 rei sete > « 2 Feb. 22, 1944] Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly.................. 4 July 16, 1945} Apr. 27, 1948 
June. + 29219488] 123rd General Assemblya.es seater 4 Feb. 10, 1949 | Oct. 6, 1951 
Nov. 22, 1951 | 24th General Assembly.................. 2 Feb. 21, 1952 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-52 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
1943, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 10, 1948, under the leader- 
ship of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 16th Ministry, sworn in May 4, 1949, under the leadership of Hon. | 
Leslie M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 22, 1951: 79 Progressive Conservatives, 8 Liberals, 
2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour-Progressive. ) 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of - 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment | 


Premier, President of the Council 


and Provincial Treasurer.......... Hon. Leste M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1943 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hon. Tuomas L. KENNEDY...... Sept. 16, 1930 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister ot buighwayse.... ne Hon. GrorGce H. Dovwvcett....... Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 19438 
_Attomey, Generale iacemeecne nce Hon. Dana H. PortTeR.......... May . 8, 1944| May 4, 1949 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. Grorce H. CHALLIES....... July 31, 1931 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ Hon. Grorce H. DUNBAR....... Aug. 17, 1948-| Aug. 17, 1943 
Ministerot abours eee een Hon. CHARLES DAE Y..., 0.6 «¢/r Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.| Hon. G. ARTHUR WELSH......... Jan. 7, 1945 | May 4, 1949 | 
Minister of Public Welfare.......... Hon. Wmu1amM A. GoopreLttow...| Jan. 7, 1945 | Jan. 7, 1945 
Minister of Planning and Develop- 

TON Ga see eos eee en oe Hon. Wrtu1AM GRIESINGER....... Apr. 15, 1946 | May 4, 1949 
Minister of Lands and Forests....... Hon. Haroup R. Scort.......... Nov. 28, 1946 | Nov. 28, 1946 ° 
Minister of Travel and Publicity....| Hon. Louts P. Cacme............ Oct. 19, 1948 | Oct. 19, 1948 
Minister of, Winese meee te erica Hon. WELLAND 8. GEMMELL...... May 4, 1949 |} May 4, 1949 
Minister without portfolio........... Hon. WiuiAM E. HAMILTon...... July 15, 1949 | Nov. 16, 1950 
Ministerot ealthtenms eres Hon. MAcKINNON PHILLIPS....... Aug. 8, 1950} Aug. &, 1950 
Minister of Reform Institutions..... Hon. Jomn W. Foots............. Nov. 16, 1950 | Nov. 16, 1950 
Minister of Education............... Hon. Wiu1am J. DUNLOP......... Oct: 2; 41951 | -Octa2) 195i 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. FuetcHer 8S. THOMAS....... Octay (22 195be Octet 958 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides its Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has a Provincial Executive com-— 
posed of 10 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members, elected for a 
statutory term of five years. The Honourable Roland Fairbairn McWilliams, the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 
1940. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the Year Book 
1951, p. 94. 


The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $8,000 per annum and each of 
the other Members of the Cabinet $6,000. Members of the Legislature are each 
paid an indemnity of $1,670 and an expense allowance of $830. The Leader of | 
the Opposition is paid an additional amount of $2,000 and the Speaker of the Legis- 
lature an additional amount of $2,500. | 3 
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20.— Legislatures and Premiers of Manitoba, 1932-52, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Legislatures, 1932-521 


‘Gl hb as k= =i 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
veneer en aCe ann AEN mT Ses 


June 16, 1932 | 19th General LCE) 5 aa ae ee 4 Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 
July 27, 1936 | 20th General ABBE EEG ete aon: 5 | Feb. 18, 1937 | Mar. 13, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 | 21st General Mpnembiy:. 7-5-. den ces 54 23 5 Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct.' 15, 1945 | 22nd General PMEOEINO EY eet beet Oh 7 sts, 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 | 23rd General MESO io. cdaeesee secs be 2 Feb. 14, 1950 2 


1 The Ministries from 1932-52 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
_ J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson, K.C.; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 13, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of 
_ Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Noy. 10, 1949: 43 Coalition [30 Liberal-Progressive, 
_ 9 Progressive:Conservative, 4 Independent], 14 Anti-Coalition [7 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
6 Independent, 1 Labour-Progressive].) 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 

. | SE SiS See eee 
Date of Date of | 

Office Name First Present 


Appointment Appointment 
rae eR en 


Premier, President of the Council, 
Minister of Dominion - Provincial 


Senne, er ay Hon. Doveras L. Campsutn..... Sept. 21, 1936 | Nov. 13, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture and Immi- 
Bration..c22 0s) i0 Bec deeds cite t Hon. Francis C; Beun........... Dec. 14, 1948 | Dee. 14, 1948 
Minister of Labour and Provincial 
PCLCUAL Vase ce the gith. Axcae tk: Hon. Cuas. E. GRrenuay........ Feb. 15, 1946 | Dec 14, 1948 
unicipal Commissioner............ Hon. EpMoND PREFONTAINE..... Dec.. 1, 1951 | Dec , 1951 
‘Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 
BRC CES tain erator eaten ee Bohs ae Hon. Joun S McDiarmoip........ May 27, 1932 | May 27, 1939 
Attorney General................... Hon. C. Ruoprs Smirg...........| Nov. 4, 1940 | Aug. 16, 1950 
Minister of Public Utilities...... 11) Hon. WitutaM Morron........... Nov. 22, 1939 | Dec. 14, 1948 
‘Minister of Public Works......... 17! Hon. WrtiAm Morton........... Nov. 22, 1939 | Aug. 19, 1950 
Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
See alie Ss a5 Oe Teer ae Hon. Ivan Scuuttz.............. Sept. 21, 1936 | Feb. 5, 1944 
‘Minister of Education...... 110777"! Hon. Watiace C. Muurr........ Feb. 15, 1946 | Aug. 16, 1950 
Provincial Treasurer................ Hon. Ronaup Davin TuRNER.... Dec. 1, 1951 | Dec. 1, 1951 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. 
, The Honourable W. J. Patterson, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com- 
missioned to office July 4, 1951. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are 
cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 95. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 52, elected for 
a@ maximum term of five years. 


The Premier receives $6,500 and each Cabinet Minister $5,000 annually in 
addition to the sessional indemnity, while the Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker 
and the Deputy Speaker receive an additional $2,500, $1,500 and $600, respectively. 
he annual salary of a Member of the Legislature is $2,000 together with an expense 

owance of $1,000. ; 
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21.—Legislatures and Premiers of Saskatchewan, 1934-52, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Legislatures, 1934-52! 
2s SS ES ee 


Number Date of Date of 
of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


Date of 


Election Legislature 


SN 


June 19, 1934 | 8th General WNssemiblyaaente aster: 4 Nov. 15; 1934 | May 14, 1938 
June 8. 1938 | 9th General INGESTION Popo cso pO aodDe 6 Jan. 19, 1939 | May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 | 10th General ERIM ND, cpocecce nooo colo 5 Oct. 19, 1944 | May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 | 11th General Assembly........---++++++- 2 Feb. 10, 1949 2 : 


Welbe phew ela ties Au SeWcy he See ote ee ee ll 


1 The Ministries from 1934-52 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 
not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 24, 1948: 31 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
19 Liberals, 1 Independent and 1 Liberal Progressive-Conservative. ) 


Norz.—See headnote to Table 15. 


SS eee 


' 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 
"yuuea. Pein joie Fie Sia 
Premier, President of the Council 

(Minister of Co-operation and Co- 

operative Development, Nov. 14, 

OVC etn acd tn itis no ogi RaD ORONO oO Hont Dba © eDeUGHASs serene July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Provincial Treasurer..........--+++- Hons ©- Min EINESHE eecaiec cui July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Attorney General..........--+s2200- Elon die Wi COR MAING Se ctete eee July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and Re- 

a ilitationee ye eieeercisete celts Hons) ghe STUR DING ara ciehecee ois or July 10, 1944] Aug. 4, 1948 | 
Provincial Secretary........-.0.+65+ Ton O Om WiILETAMS te preter ihr July 10, 1944] Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Highways and Trans- 

DOr tationan or ot fecal mee omen oe Tone Je Lee DOUGEAS ra esok Lier July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Education............--- Hone Wes eLELOMIDERG foc cele crore: July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 ' 
Manicter of lOO Unaere tasers pert: ‘Elon we a IDLIAM See crinkle July 10, 1944 | Nov. 18, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs........ lonely bee MC IUNT OSE mete sents stort. July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Natural Resources...... Hon. J. H. BRocKELBANK........ July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Public Health........... Hone BEN DUBIN. ee retetr refers Nov. 14, 1949 | Nov. 14, 1949 
Minister of Agriculture............-- Pores © SEN OLE Deer ceitee: Jan. 8, 1946 | Jan. 8, 1946 
Minister of Public Works and Tele- 

phones and Meleorap sneer Hons de An DARUING erie ase see Aug. 4, 1948 | Aug. 4, 1948> 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of the Lieutenant: 
Governor, the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 


The Honourable John J. Bowlen, the present Lieutenant-Governor, was com: 
missioned to office Feb. 1, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation areé 
cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 96. 


There are 57 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a maxi: 
mum period of five years. 


The salary of the President of the Executive Council is $9,000 and of a Cabine 
Minister $7,000. Since no party is recognized as the Official Opposition, a specia 
allowance of $1,000 is paid to the Leader of the Liberal Party and $500 to the Leade: 


) 
: 


i 
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of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation Party. The sessional indemnity 
for each Member of the Legislative Assembly is $2,000 plus an expense allowance 
of $1,000. 


22.—Legislatures and Premiers of Alberta, 1935-52, and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1952 
Legislatures, 1935-521 


| OO 


Date of Number Date of Date of 


Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22,.1935 | 8th General URSEIA DR he cnn tes iaiasb 8) Feb. 6, 1936 | Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940 | 9th General PCC) eae ae ee oar 4 Feb. 20, 1941 | July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General ASSOMDI Vic cateik. hgh 5 Feb. 22, 1945 | July 16, 1948 
‘Aug. 17, 1948 | 11th General AROORIA LN ttt. ioe tn VA te 2 Feb. 17, 1949 2 


a a a Nie eo lee ee 


1 The Ministries from 1935-52 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 

R. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry, 

sworn in May 31, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not 
expired at Mar. 31, 1952. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 17, 1948: 51 Social Credit, 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 2 Liberals, 1 Independent Social Credit, 1 Independent. ) 


Norz.—See headnote to Table 45. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


—— 


Premier and Provincial Treasurer...| Hon. ERNrstT C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 | May 31, 1943 
Mttorney General. .)................ Hon. Lucmn Maynarb.......... May 12, 1936] June 1, 1943 
Minister of Education............... Hon, Ivan, Casey oo) seccaust. be Feb. 21, 1948 | Feb. 21, 1948 
Minister of Mines and Minerals, and 
Lands and Forests................ Hon. NaruHan E. TANNER........ Jan. 5, 1937 | Jan. 5, 1937 
Minister of Public Works............ Hon. D. B: MacMutan.......... Dec. 3, 1940 | May 8, 1948 
inister of Health and Minister of 
Splice: Weliare. $64. csc. Sy... Hong 2 W, Croseveon 2.2 Sept. 3, 1935 | Sept. 3, 1935 
Minister of Economic Affairs........ Hon. Aurrep J. Hooxs.......... Apr. 20, 1945 | Apr. 20, 1945 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
Provincial Secretary.............. Hon. C. E. Gerwart............ June 1, 1943 | May 8, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture.............. Hot MATURE eet) es ves... May 8, 1948] May 8, 1948 
Minister of Industries and Labour...| Hon. J. L. RoBINSON............ May 8, 1948] May 8, 1948 
inister of Railways and Telephones} Hon. G. EF. Tayuor.............. May 1, 1951 | Dec. 27, 1951 
Minister of Highways............... Om wr: iy TAXLOR tte May 1, 1951 | May 1, 1951 


Subsection'10.—British"Columbia 


i The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
‘Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


Colonel the Honourable Clarence Wallace, the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
‘the Province, was commissioned to office Oct. 1 , 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since 
‘Confederation are cited in the Year Book 1951, p. 98. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 48 
Members. 


_ Members of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly each receive 
essional allowances of $2,000 and $1,000 for expenses. In addition, the Premier 
sceives a salary of $9,000 and each Member of the Executive Council $7,500. 
e Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $2,000 and the Speaker and 
Jeputy Speaker receive allowances of $1,800 and $500, respectively. 


98452—63 


¢ 
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93.—Legislatures and Premiers of British Columbia, 1933-52, and Ministry 
as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Legislatures, 1933-52! 


Date of ‘ Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
oe Pe Ss ea ee eS ; 
Nov. 2, 19332] 18th General NERO ON Aaa soon aon de Ces 4 Feb. 20; 1934 | Apr. 15, 1937 
June 1, 1937 | 19th General INECCietl Ole eneL, See oor sae oe 5 Oct. 26, 1937 | July 22, 1941 © 
Oct. 21, 1941 | 20th General Assembly....-...---++++++- 4 Dec. 4, 1941 | Aug. 31, 1945 . 
Oct. 25, 1945 | 21st General iNssemlblyaee ener tcieatae 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 © 
June 15, 1949 | 22nd General [Xen baye devant oo oor 3 Feb. 14, 1950 3 : 


1 The Ministries from 1933-52 were: 22nd Ministry, sworn in Noy. 15, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. | 
T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th Ministry, ~ 
sworn in Dec. 29, 1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson. 2 Owing to the death of a candi-_ 
date, polling day was delayed in the Electoral Districts of Vancouver Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 
27, 1933. 3 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1952. dj 


Twenty-Fourth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 15, 1949: 39 Coalition, 7 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 1 Independent and 1 Labour.) 
Noru.—See headnote to Table 15. 
eae ee ITC fia Dies. i ee SS ee 
Date of Dateof | 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


ee  ——————— — ; 


Premier and President of the 


Council and Minister of Finance...| Hon. Byron InceMaR Jonnson..| Dec. 29, 1947 | Dec. 29, 1947 | 
Provincial Secretary.........+--++5: Hon. Wiiuiam Tuomas SrrairH...| Dec. 29, 1947 | May 3, 1950 — 
Attorney General...........--+-5+- Hon. Gorpon SyivesteR WIsMER| July 5, 1937 | Apr. 4, 1946 
Minister of Lands and Forests and | Hon. EpWARD ‘TOURTELLOTTE | 

Minister of Public Works. IKGHISENIDD Seno oenoOonogode so bmon ode Nov. 8, 1944 | Apr. 5, 1945 


Minister of Agriculture, Minister of 
Railways and Minister of Fisheries Hon. Henry Rosson BowMAN.... July 21, 1949 | July 21, 1949 
Minister of Labour and Minister of ~ > 
iv Fhieceemaeee tos 2 hh BRR DoS bermooe Sor Hon. Joun Henry CaATES.......- July 21, 1949 | July 21, 1949 
Minister of Education..........+.-.- Hon. Wrutam Tuomas Srrarru..| Dec. 29, 1947 Dec. 29, 1947 | 
Minister of Health and Welfare, al 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Hon. ALEXANDER DOUGLAS 
Minister of Trade and Industry. GM onrang NONE (Rea s Apne ocd 00 OD May 3, 1950 | May 3, 1950 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Act provides for a local government composed 
of a Chief Executive, styled Commissioner, who is appointed by the Governor in 
Council, and an elective Territorial Council of three members having a three-year 
tenure of office.* The Yukon Territorial Council performs much the same functions 
as do the Provincial Governments. The Commissioner is the counterpart of a 
Provincial Cabinet and the three members of the Territorial Council are the counter- 
part of a Provincial Legislature. The seat of local government is at Dawson, 
but the Commissioner acts under instructions from the Governor in Council or the 
Minister of Resources and Development at Ottawa. 


COMMISSIONER 
Haid ERASEBY. «Yop d hgh ey peaend eee me oe theta AG Oct. 15, 1951 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Members elected 1949, for three years) 


Ta waots Distr i bscaiss «ccue-cis oe c a ene provplecess cous eeepc Bhat suena het = ira Cuarurs J. LELIEVRE 8 8 & 
Whitehorse Districts... \esgseca.fecua nes Sete ere ies sateen ae R. Gorpon LEE 
Mayo District. cy sarge aca nee ses oe aes ee ee ee eee nee Ernest J. Corp 


| 


* A 1951 amendment to the Yukon Act (15 Geo. VI c. 93) proclaimed in August 1952, provides for fiv' 
elective members on the Council. 4 


iar 
2 
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Northwest Territories.—The Government of the Northwest Territories is 
vested in a Commissioner, assisted by a Council composed of eight members one of 
whom is Deputy Commissioner. Five of the members are appointed by the Governor 
in Council and three are elected to represent electoral districts in the Mackenzie 


District. The administration of the various Acts, Ordinances and Regulations 


pertaining to the Northwest Territories is supervised by the Director of the Northern 


_ Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Develop- 


ment. The seat of government is at Ottawa. The Council meets once a year at 
Ottawa and once a year at a point within the Territories. The First Session of 
this partially elected eight-member Council of the Northwest Territories was held 


_ at Yellowknife on Dec. 10, 1951. 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL (as at Mar. 31, 1952) 


Commissioner................. Masor-GENERAL Huau A. YounG 
Members of the Council— 
ADHOMCEAS 4. Mee te Frank J. G. CunnincHam (Deputy Commissioner) 


Louis C. Auprrts, Witu1AM I. Ctements, Donatp M. MacKay, 
and Lronarp H. NicHonson 


PNB Ctocenaee ak eae east oe JAMes Bropi, FRANK CARMICHAEL, and Mervin Harpie 
Officers of the Council— 

SeeCretarymi. eth econ fees Rosert BoucHarp 

Legal Adviser....... eee Wn. Nason 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The earliest local government in Canada was carried out by the seigneurs of 
New France who bore, along with military command and the administration of 


_ justice, the responsibilities of appointing justices of the peace and clerks of roads. 


Some of these officers were soon replaced by a ‘syndic’ elected by the people, the 


_ first in 1644, though a mayor and two aldermen had held office briefly in the City 


of Quebec in 1643. However, the syndics fell into disuse, and such powers were 


_ delegated by the Governor to officials. The City of Quebec was incorporated in 


1832, and a system of local government for the Province, decreed in 1840, was 
remodelled by Acts of 1845, 1847, 1850 and 1860. 


In the Atlantic Provinces, Saint John, N.B., had attained the distinction of 
becoming Canada’s first incorporated city in 1785. Incorporation of Halifax, N.S., 
came in 1841 and Charlottetown, P.E.I., in 1855. In Newfoundland, St. John’s 
was created a town in 1888. 


The Ontario Parish and Town Officers Act of 1793 provided for an annual 
Meeting in a parish or township to appoint local officers responsible to Parliament 
and the courts and the meetings had no law-making powers. Brockville, in 1832, 
gained some local powers from the Governor in Council which had previously been 
exercised through the courts. In 1834, York was incorporated as the self-governing 


City of Toronto. The Municipal Act of 1849 became the foundation of the local 
_ government in Ontario and later provided a model for the western provinces. 


ag 


“Municipal affairs would rest with the provinces has resulted, quite naturally, in 


‘Subsequently, Acts have been passed in all provinces governing aspects of municipal 
incorporation, powers and duties. Constitutional provision that jurisdiction over 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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dissimilarity in the organization of local government across the country. This @ 


stems not only from the difference in beginnings and subsequent independent 
growth in each province, but also from variations in requirements arising out of 
geographical and population differences. 


The situation remains in a state of flux, with constant amendment of provincial — 


Acts and charters in an attempt to solve old problems and to meet new ones. Just 
as the call for new and additional services has enlarged the scope of federal and 
provincial activities, the municipalities have had to assume responsibilities unheard 
of a few decades ago, or considered beyond their sphere of activity. As a result, 
amendments to Acts have varied from those enlarging the powers and the boundaries 


of municipalities, to those establishing closer provincial control and greater financial 


aid, 
An outline of municipal organization at the end of 1951 in each of the provinces 
of Canada is given in the following paragraphs.* 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland has only one city, St. John’s. ‘The remainder . 

of the population is mostly dispersed in small settlements along the coast, and only » 
‘since 1937 have a few of the larger of these been set up individually with local councils . 
as towns or, where two or three are close together, as rural districts (30 in 1951). 


These latter are not rural municipalities but merely towns consisting of two or more 
settlements. Local affairs in the remainder of the Province are administered by the 
Provincial Government. In 1949 the Local Government Act was passed to facilitate 
incorporations. : 


Prince Edward Island.—The City of Charlottetown and seven towns, all 
incorporated by special Acts, comprise the total municipal organization in Prince 
Edward Island. They include less than one-half of one percent of its total area 
and only one-quarter of its population. The remainder of the population is not 


organized municipally, as the three counties are purely provincial administrative — 


units. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of 
the Province. Halifax and Sydney are the only cities and they operate under 
special charters, the latter also governed by some special legislation. Towns, which 
number 40, operate under the Town Incorporation Act. There are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural 
area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local 
government. However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality, and 
the other six, two municipalities each, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 


New Brunswick.—The Province is divided into 15 counties which are incor- 


porated municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in the rural — 
areas. In effect, therefore, they are rural municipalities. In most cases certain — 


of their powers apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The three cities of 


Saint John, Fredericton and Moncton have special charters, and the 19 towns — 


operate under the Towns Incorporation Act. There are also four villages and 37 
local improvement districts. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled 
areas comprising about one-third of the Province, the remainder being governed by 
the Province as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 76 county munici- 


* Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 80. 
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palities, which are divided again into local municipalities under the Municipal 
Code and designated as village, township or parish municipalities or simply as 
municipalities. The counties, as such, have no direct powers of taxation. Funds 
to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the munici- 
palities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into 
incorporated units of local government, being in outlying districts with little or no 
population. There are 331 villages and 1,109 townships and parishes. A small 
number of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of 
the 34 cities, a few have special charters. ‘The remainder, along with the 132 towns, 
are governed by the Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 
organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. 
The older section of the Province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united 
with others for administrative purposes. Although incorporated municipalities, 
each county is comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its 
borders, which provide its revenues. There are 29 cities, 149 towns, 155 villages, 
572 townships and 16 improvement districts. Some of each are located in the 
northern districts of the Province, which are not organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of Manitoba, comprising 
less than one-eighth of the area, is organized for local self-government. As in the 
other three western provinces, there is no county organization and all municipalities 
are independent, except of provincial control. There are four cities, three with 
special charters and one governed by a number of special Acts. General Acts govern 
the 33 towns, 37 villages, 109 rural municipalities and five suburban municipalities. 
An Act of 1944 (amended January 1945) authorizes organization of local govern- 
ment districts in unorganized or disorganized territory. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from 
general Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There 
are eight cities, 90 towns, 388 villages and 299 rural municipalities. The area so 
organized consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the Province. The remainder 
of this portion is administered for local purposes by the Province in unincorporated 
local improvement districts. ‘The northern three-fifths is sparsely populated and 
without local government. 


Alberta.—In Alberta there are cities, towns, villages, and rural municipalities 
known as municipal districts. The latter three classes come under general Acts. 
Until 1951 each of the seven cities had its own charter, but these have been super- 
seded by the City Act of 1951. There are 69 towns, 140 villages and 54 municipal 
districts, but less than one-fifth of the Province is so organized. There are also 
some unincorporated improvement districts administered by the Province in less 
densely settled areas. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia has less than 0-5 p.c. of its area organ- 
ized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to 
require administration of local activities by the Provincial Government. ‘There 
are 35 cities, 41 villages and 28 districts. The latter are chiefly rural municipalities, ° 
except for those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, which are 
largely urban in character. It should be emphazised, however, that the application 
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of the name ‘‘city”’ is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning in 
that several of them have populations of less than 1,000 and perhaps one-half or 
more would not normally be incorporated as cities in any other province. 


24.—_Municipalities, by Type of Organization and by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


) 


Total 
Total Rural Lotalaa | ; Incor- 
Province Cities Towns | Villages Urhen Munici- Local | Counties || ported 
palities | Munici- Munici- 
palities palities 
No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland..... 1 301 — 31 — ol —_ OL 
Pak dsland tae 1 7 — 8 — 8 — 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 40 — 42 24 66 — 66 
New Brunswick... 3 19 4 26 152 41 a 41 
Quebecsin....teass- 34 132 331 497 1,109 1,606 76 1, 682 
Ontariounse es 29 149 155 338 5883 921 38 959 
Manitoba ae ae 4 33 37 74 1144 188 — 188 
Saskatchewan..... 8 90 388 486 2995 785 _— 785 
Alberta.neatesaee 7 69 140 216 546 270 3 273 
British Columbia. 35 — 41 76 28 104 — 104 
Totalsee hs 124 569 1,096 1,789 25201 4,020 : 117 4,137 
1 Includes 26 towns and 4 rural districts. 2 Does not include 37 local improvement districts. 
3 Includes 16 incorporated local improvement districts. 4 Includes 5 units of self-government officially 
known as suburban municipalities. Does not include local government districts. 5 Does not include 
21 local improvement districts. 6 Does not include 56 improvement districts. 


Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions.*—Royal Commissions established in 1951 are 
reported here, this list being in continuance of those in previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1940 edition, pp. 1108-1110:— 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon claims arising 
out of World War II, constituted by Order in Council of July 31, 1951 (P.C. 3951). 
Commissioner: The Right Honourable J. L. Isley. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon the proposed 
South Saskatchewan River project, constituted by Order in Council of Aug. 24, 
1951 (P.C. 4485). Commissioners: Dr. T. H. Hogg, Mr. G. A. Gaherty and Dr. 
John A. Widtsoe. 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—Only those Royal Commissions established 
in 1951 are reported here, this list being in continuance of those in previous Year 
Books beginning with the 1948-49 edition, pp. 1222-1223:— 


Newfoundland.— Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the prices paid or offered to fishermen and the returns received by merchants 
and exporters for fish production in 1950 and as to whether prices paid or offered 
to fishermen were fair and just in relation to the returns received by merchants and 
exporters in respect of such fish. Feb. 17, 1951. Commissioner: Bruce Bolton 
Feather. 


* Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 
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British Columbia.— Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the circum- 

_ stances of the non-admission of Mrs. Donald Ritchie into hospital and the subsequent 

loss of her unborn child. Also to inquire into the activating motives of persons and 

publicity surrounding these circumstances. Apr. 19, 1951. Commissioner: The 
Honourable H. 8. Wood. 


Royal Commission to inquire into all circumstances surrounding the incar- 
ceration at time of arrest and transportation from Victoria to Oakalla Farm of 
Daniel LeRoy Sanger. Oct. 23, 1951. Commissioner: His Honour J udge Herbert 
-Howard Shandley. 


PART II.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
~ FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
_“overnment and the Special Boards and Commissions in connection with the work 
of government. 


While it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, 
enumerate the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all the depart- 
_ nts, the main branches are given along with those services that differ in some 
: ‘lity from the larger class of subjects handled by a department. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (30 Vict.,c.53) 
| and conducts the concerns of all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are 
carried out by the Science Service and the Experimental Farms Service; the maintenance 

of standards and protection of products by the Production Service and Marketing Service; 
reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration; while security and price stability 
policies are administered under the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Prices Support Board. The results of work in these various fields and information 
on the policies of the Department in general are made available to the public through the 
Information Service. For further details and statistics, see Chapter X. 


| The Canadian Broadcasting Cerporation.—The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
provides that there shall be a Corporation, to be known as the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, which shall consist of a Board of nine Governors appointed by the Governor in 
Council and chosen to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of Canada. 
The Board of Governors determines CBO policy, and the Chairman of the Board is required 
to devote the whole of his time to the performance of his duties under the Act. 


The General Manager is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and directs the opera- 
tions and activities of the Corporation as well as the application of CBC policy as determined 
by the Board of Governors. Under the General Manager the organization of the CBC 
consists of the following principal divisions: Program, International Service, Engineering, 
Commercial, Press and Information, Broadcast Regulations, Station Relations, Personnel 
and Administration, and Treasury. Regional Representatives are appointed for New- 
foundland, the Maritimes, the Prairies and British Columbia. 

The Corporation reports to a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of National 


Revenue) who is responsible for dealing with CBC operations when under consideration 
in Parliament. For further details, see Chapters VIII and XIX. 


. 
} 
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The Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department came into 
existence on Jan. 18, 1950, under the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. It comprises 
the Immigration Branch, the Indian Affairs Branch, the Canadian Citizenship Branch 
and the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch. 


__ The Canadian Citizenship Branch works closely with provincial departments of educa- 
tion, national organizations and societies in the co-ordination of citizenship training programs 
and in preparation and distribution of material on Canadian subjects to the foreign-language 
press in Canada. 


The Registration Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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The Immigration Branch encourages immigration and has established a Settlement 
Service and Field and Inspection Services overseas to screen immigrants before arrival in 
Canada. The Department has boards of inquiry in Atlantic and Pacific districts for de- 
portation of undesirables, also Field and Inspection Services for examination of ships’ crews. 


The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of Indian land and 
reserves, trust funds, welfare projects, relief, family allowances, education, descent of pro- 
perty, rehabilitation of Indian veterans on reserves, Indian treaty obligations, enfranchise- 
ment of Indians, and other Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office 
at Ottawa, a regional supervisory staff, and 91 local agencies in the field, each agency being 
responsible for one or more reserves and bands. 


The National Gallery of Canada is also under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. It was transferred from the administration of the Minister of Public 
Works in September 1951, and will work toward the building of Canadian citizenship through 
the encouragement of cultural activities among young persons and immigrants. See also 
Chapter IV. 


The Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from 
the Civil Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility 
of applying, as far as possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent 
positions within departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the ‘“‘inside 
service’’. 

The Civil Service Act of 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover 
the “‘outside’’ as well as the ‘‘inside’’ service and temporary as well as permanent appoint- 
ments. It made the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organization 
and classification that would secure uniformity in the staffing of the various departments 
and in the salaries paid for work of equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 


The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Government 
and to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive, however, of Crown corporations 
or such agencies as the Bank of Canada, the National Film Board, the National Harbours 
Board and the National Research Council. See Part IV of this Chapter, pp. 93-101, for 
further details and statistics. 


The Civil Service Commission consists of three members, one of whom serves as 
Chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council 
for a term of 10 years, and each has the rank and standing of a deputy head. The Com- 
mission has a staff of approximately 530 persons working under its direction and located 
in the headquarters office at Ottawa and in district offices at St. John’s, N’f’ld., Halifax, 
N.S., Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 


The Department of Defence Production.—The Department of Defence Production 
was established on Apr. 1, 1951, under the provisions of the Defence Production Act, 1951, 
which gave the Department a statutory life of five years. Under the Defence Production 
Act the powers, duties and functions that were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce 


a ms 


pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, and the Defence Supplies © 


Act, 1950, were transferred to the Minister of Defence Production. The Defence Production 
Act repealed the Essential Materials (Defence) Act, 1950-51. 

Briefly, its task is to co-ordinate the effort required of the Canadian economy in pro- 
ducing armaments necessary to implement the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
to co-ordinate the production and purchasing of the requirements of the Armed Forces. 


The three main branches are the Production Branch, the Materials Branch and the General _ 


Purchasing Branch. Supporting them are various administrative and service units such as 


the Economics and Statistics, Legal, Administration, and Comptrollers’ Branches, Financial — 


Adviser, etc. 


The Defence Production Act, Sect. 9, transfers the duties previously performed by the _ 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in relation to the following Crown companies, to the 


Minister of Defence Production: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown Assets Disposal — 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, Polymer Corporation Limited, Eldorado | 
Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, Northern Transportation Company (1947), and 


Canadian Commercial Corporation. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set 


up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). 
In 1948, this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R..S.C..1927, ¢. 190); 
was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (11-12 Geo. VI, c. 45), 


The policy of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyze and publish 
statistical information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general 
condition of the people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada at 
be Saeed intervals. The Bureau reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 

ommerce. 


Further details of the work of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are given in Chapter _ 


XXVIII. 
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The Department of External Affairs.—The main function of this Department is the 
protection and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. 


The Department is headed by the Secretary of State for External Affairs. At the head 
of the staff is the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, with a Deputy Under- 
Secretary and three Assistant Under-Secretaries. They are assisted by Foreign Service 
Officers, formally designated Counsellors and First, Second and Third Secretaries. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is carried on through 13 divisions. |The three 
geographical divisions are the Commonwealth, the European and the American and Far 
Eastern. The seven functional Divisions are: Consular, Defence Liaison, Economic, Infor- 
mation, Legal, Protocol, and United Nations. The three ‘‘housekeeping’’ divisions are 
Establishments and Organization, Finance, and Personnel. There are two related special 
sections, Supplies and Properties, and International Conferences. The archives and depart- 
mental library are incorporated in a Historical Research and Reports Section and a Press 
Office arranges press conferences and issues press releases. 


The Federal District Commission.—This Commission had its genesis in the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission, established by Parliament in 1899 to improve and beautify the 
National Capital by the development and construction of parks and driveways and to 
co-operate with the City of Ottawa in local improvement and conservation. Its member- 
ship is honorary in character and appointed by the Governor in Council, and it reports to 
the Prime Minister. . In 1927 the organization’s name was changed to the Federal District 
Commission, its scope of operations widened to include adjacent areas, and its membership 
increased to ten. Under the F.D.C. Act the mayors of Ottawa and Hull are included in 
its membership. 


The Commission maintains the grounds of all federal buildings in the National Capital 
area and landscapes the grounds of new government buildings. In the Ottawa-Hull area 
(exclusive of Gatineau Park) where it administers 1,878 acres, it has developed 18 parks 
and 22 miles of scenic driveways. 


In 1946 the Commission became the federal agency responsible for carrying out the 
National Capital Plan. The membership was further increased to permit the appointment 
of a commissioner resident in each of the provinces and a separate honorary committee was 
established by the Commission to advise on the development of Gatineau Park. The 
National Capital Fund, to which Parliament has made annual grants of $2,500,000 since its 

_ inception in 1948, was made available to the Commission to execute the work of the National 
Capital Plan, and a National Capital Planning Committee was appointed to act as a perman- 
ent honorary advisory body to the Commission on the implementation of the Plan. See 
eee I, pp. 31-33, for a brief account of the Commission’s work on the National Capital 

an. 


The Department of Finance.— The Department of Finance, created in June 1868, is 
under the authority of the Minister of Finance. The Department is responsible for the 
financial administration of Canada. It is responsible for the raising of the money required 
for the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller 
of the Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all Government disburse- 
ments. 

The Department has an International Economic Relations Division, an Economic 
Policy Division, Superannuation Branch, Farm Improvement Loans Division, Consumer 
Credit Division and a Municipal Grants Division. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch 
of the Department. The Inspector General of Banks is an officer of the Department. 

ans Tariff Board and the Canadian Farm Loan Board are responsible to the Minister 
of Finance. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under 
a Minister of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that the federal fisheries services were maintained 
by the former Department of Marine and F isheries, established in 1868. The provinces, 
under various arrangements, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries 
but the legislative authority for the regulations of coastal and fresh-water fisheries are now 
with the Federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries 

through the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish-culture establishments, 
Management and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of 
fish products for quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; pro- 
motion of the greatest utilization of fishery products and a proper public understanding of 
the resource and the industry. 
; Agencies-connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is also represented on the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, the International Fisheries (Halibut) 
Commission and the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 


For further details and statistics of the fisheries, see Chapter XIV. 
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The Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Depart- 
ment of Insurance which originated in 1875. Under the Superintendent of Insurance, the 
Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and loan 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance 
companies registered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operat- 
ing in Canada; small loans companies and money-lenders; and Civil Service insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department’s examiners examine provincial 
srust companies in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust com- 
panies in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


A Fire Prevention Branch was organized in 1919 with responsibility for the administra- 
tion of Sect. 515 of the Criminal Code. It maintains fire-loss records, makes inspections, 
reports on fire-prevention legislation and protection methods and endeavours to extend and 
co-ordinate fire-prevention work in Canada. See also Chapter XXVI. 


The Department of Justice.—This Department provides legal services to the Govern- 
ment and the various Government departments, including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal, regulating and conducting 
litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and prosecu- 
tions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administers federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and provides administration services for the Supreme Court 
of Canada and the Exchequer Court. 


The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers the prison system 


of Canada. 


The Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 
by Act of Parliament (63-64 Vict., c. 24). The Department administers, under the 
Minister of Labour, legislation dealing with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, 
etc.; the regulation of fair wages and hours of labour; government annuities; government 


employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; vocational training; publication - 


of the Labour Gazette, as well as bulletins of information on industrial and related subjects. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission and National Employment Service is also 
under the direction of the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board and 
the National Advisory Committee on Manpower also act on behalf of the Minister of Labour. 
The Department is also the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and 
the International Labour Organization. 


eS Further details and statistics of the Department of Labour will be found in Chapter 
III. 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department_was created 
by an Act of Parliament (13 Geo. VI, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. 
Its establishment resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments into an 
integrated organization whose primary function is to provide technological assistance in 


the development of Canada’s mineral resources through investigations, studies and research | 


in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy, and topographic, geodetic and 

other surveys. The Department is under the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 

and is divided into five branches, namely: the Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Geological 

Ee of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories and the Geographical 
ranch. 


The Department also administers the Explosives Act which regulates manufacture, 
testing, sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance Act which provides cost-aid to the gold industry. ; 


Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Dominion 
Coal Board; Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; International Boundary 
Commission. 


For further details and statistics see Chapter XII. 


The Department of National Defence. — Created on Jan. 1, 1923, by the National 
Defence Act, 1922, the Department of National Defence was originally an amalgamation 
of the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. 


In 1940, the Department of National Defence was separated into three departments, 
one for each of the Armed Services, and continued under this organization until the cessation 
of hostilities. In order to afford the maximum possible degree of co-ordination, the three 
Services were again brought into one departmental organization in 1946. 


In 1947, the Defence Research Board was formed to carry out research projects for 
defence. It is responsible to the Minister of National Defence for this function and for 
advising him on the effect of scientific, technical and other research on national defence. 


For further details and statistics see Chapter X XVII. 
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The National Film Board.—The National Film Act, 1950, provides for a Board of Gov- 
ernors of nine members—a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor 
in Council, who is Chairman of the Board, three members from the public service of Canada 
and five members from outside the public service. The Board reports to Parliament 
through a designated Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Resources and 
Development). The Board is responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film 
activities and is authorized to produce and distribute films in the national interest and, in 
particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to Canadians and to other nations’’. 


For further details see Chapters VIII and XXVIII. 


The National Gallery.—The National Gallery was founded in 1880. By Act of Parlia- 
ment (3-4 Geo. V, c. 33) it was placed under the management of a Board of Trustees 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and is responsible to Parliament through 

a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The 
first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of national art collections. 


Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from abroad 
and from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good industrial 
design, and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions for educa- 
tional purposes, lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and art films. 
See also Chapter VIII. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare was established in October 1944. Under the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department, which is composed of three branches (Health, Welfare and 
Administration), is administered through the Deputy Ministers of National. Health and 
National Welfare. 


The Health Branch is divided into four directorates— Health Services, Health Insurance 
Studies, Food and Drugs, and Indian Health Services. The Welfare Branch is made up of 
the Directorate of Family Allowances and Old Age Security, the Old Age Pensions Division 
and the Physical Fitness Division. The Department is also responsible for federal civil 
defence planning, with the Civil Defence Co-ordinator reporting to both Deputy Ministers. 
The Administration Branch includes divisions where activities cover both health and wel- 
fare fields such as research, information, legal and library services as well as administrative, 
personnel and purchasing and supply services. 


For further details and statistics, see Chapter VI. — 


The Department of National Revenue.— From Confederation until May 1918, 
Customs and Inland Revenue Acts were administered by separate departments, and after 
that date were amalgamated under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland 
Revenue. In 1921 the name was changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In 
April 1924, collection of income taxes was placed under the Minister of National Revenue 
and under the Department of National Revenue Act, 1927, the Department became known 
as the Department of National Revenue. 


Besides the assessment and collection of customs and excise duty, taxes and revenues 
_and other services by ports and outports, the Department is responsible for income taxes 
and succession duties. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax 
Appeal Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The National Museum of Canada.— The National Museum illustrates the natural 
history of Canada—its geology, biology and anthropology. It was formerly part of the 
Geological Survey which was founded in 1842 but was separated in 1920, and is now part 
of the Department of Resources and Development. The Museum carries out field investi- 
gations in botany, zoology, vertebrate paleontology, archzology and _ ethnology including 
studies of folk-lore and folk-songs, publishes the results of its research and carries out an 
extensive educational program. See also Chapter VIII. 


The National Research Council.—In 1924 the Research Council Act was passed 
and, in 1928, laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National 
Research Council now has laboratories for divisions of chemistry, building research, mech- 
anical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, physics, applied biology and medical 
research, and also has workshop services. Until April 1952, the Council operated the atomic 
eerey project at Chalk River, and its President was head of the Atomic Energy Control 

oard. 


Processes and improvements developed by the Council are made available under licence 

to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development, Limited, and 

any profits derived from the licensing arrangements are used for further research and 

development. 

t The Minister of Trade and Commerce, as Chairman of the Privy Council Committee 

* on Scientific and Industrial Research, is responsible to Parliament for the National 
Research Council. See also Chapter VIII. 
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Post Office Department.— Operations of the Post Office Department under a Post- 
master General include: air, land, steamboat and railway mail services; international and 
domestic mail; postage stamps, money orders and parcel post business. The Post Office 
also is responsible for the Post Office Savings Bank. 


For statistics see Chapter XIX. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established 
in 1886 and is in charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery 
to and the audit of all accounts for advertising of Parliament and Departments of the 
Canadian Government; the free distribution and sale of all public documents or papers to 
the public; the publication of the Statutes of Canada, the Canada Gazette, and all depart- 
ag ie reports, papers, etc., required to be published by authority of the Governor General 
in Council. 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered by 
the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a com- 
prehensive collection of historical source material relating to the history of Canada. Major 
emphasis is placed upon official records of the Government, and the personal papers of 
political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 


records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, ~ 


an historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and is 
responsible for the management, charge and direction of the public works of Canada and, 
except as specifically provided in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging. 
The Department maintains architectural and engineering staffs in each province in addition 
is the Administrative, Architectural, Engineering and Purchasing and Stores Branches at 

ttawa. 


Department of Resources and Development.—The Department of Resources and 
Development was established in January 1950, and comprises sections of the former 
Departments of Mines and Resources and Reconstruction and Supply. The Department 
is divided into five branches besides Administration Services: the National Parks Branch 
administers the National Parks of Canada, historic sites and federal interests in the con- 
servation and protection of wildlife (see also Chapter I, pp. 23-36) and has charge of the 
National Museum of Canada (see Chapter VIII); the Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch has charge of federal interests in the trans-Canada highway, construction works 
for all other branches, the measure and record of stream flow, and the investigation of 
water-power resources; the Northern Administration and Lands Branch deals with business 
from the local government of the Northwest Territories and of Yukon Territory and 
administers lands, timber, minerals and other resources of the Territories; the Forestry 
Branch conducts investigations in the protection and utilization of the forest resources of 
Canada, maintains forest experiment stations and forest products laboratories and admin- 
isters federal assistance to the provinces under the Canada Forestry Act (see also Chapter 
XI); the Canadian Government Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry by encour- 
aging tourist travel from abroad and interprovincial travel in Canada. 


The Minister of Resources and Development is also responsible to Parliament for the 
National Film Board, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (see Chapter XVII), 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northwest Territories Power Com- 
mission, the National Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, 
and the Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection. 


Department of the Secretary of State-—The Department of the Secretary of State 
was constituted in its present form in 1873. The Secretary of State is the official spokesman 
of the Federal Government as well as the medium of communication between the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Governments being con- 
ducted through this Department with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is the custodian of 
the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal of the Governor General as well as being the 
channel through which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is the Registrar General of Canada, registering all proclamations, 
commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the Great Seal 
and certain instruments issued under the Privy Seal. He is responsible for the collection 
and tabling of parliamentary returns. 


The Acts administered wholly or in part by this Department will be found at p. 91. | 


The Secretary of State also deals with the organization and administration of the Office of 
the Custodian of Enemy Property. The Civil Service Commission (see p. 82), the Depart- 
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ment of Public Printing and Stationery (see p. 86), the Public Archives (see p. 86), and the 
Chief Electoral Office are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State, but the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, the Queen’s Printer, the Public Archivist and the Chief 
Electoral Officer each have the rank of a Deputy Minister. 

The Department of the Secretary of State deals with correspondence concerning the 
Copyright Appeal Board, the Awards Co-ordination Committee, the Public Records Com- 
mittee and the Inter-departmental Committee on the use of Parliament Hill. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce 
although authorized by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, did not come into operation 
unti] Dec. 5, 1892, by Order in Council. Prior to its creation assistance in the development 
of foreign trade was provided through the appointment of five Canadian Commercial Agents, 
serving on a part-time basis and responsible to the Minister of Finance. On Jan. 1, 1895, a 
Canadian Commercial Agent was appointed at Sydney, Australia, on a salary basis, and 
therefore became the first Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, in the present 
meaning of the term. 

The Canadian Commercial Agency Service was renamed the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service in 1907. Fifty-one offices were maintained in 41 countries at the beginning 
of 1952, the majority of which were operated jointly by the Departments of Trade and 
Commerce and of External Affairs. In such instances, trade commissioners are given diplo- 
matic status and are known as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial Secretaries. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce was expanded in 1945 to provide a wide range 
of additional services to Canadian businessmen, and now comprises the following branches 
and. divisions: Canadian Trade Commissioner Service; Commodities Branch, consisting 
of an Export Division, Import Division, Export and Import Permit Division and a Trans- 
portation and Communications Division; Agricultural Commodities Branch; Standards 
Branch; Capital Cost Allowance Division; Economics Division; Industrial Development 
Division; Information Division; International Trade Relations Division; Wheat and Grain 
Division; and the International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division; Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission. The functions of these branches and divisions are set 
forth in Chapter X XI. ; 

The following boards, bureaus, commissions and corporations are also responsible to 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce: National Research Council; Board of Grain Com- 
missioners; Canadian Wheat Board; Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation; Trans-Canada Air Lines. Consult the Index for reference to these 
agencies. 


The Department of Transport.—The Department of Transport was created on Nov. 2, 
1936, from the former Departments of Marine, Railways and Canals and the Civil Aviation 
Branch of National Defence. 

The work of the Department consists of four main services: marine, air, canals and rail- 
ways. The work of the Marine Service includes aids to navigation, nautical services, marine 
agencies, steamship inspection and floating equipment and direct supervision over 300 


_ public harbours; seven other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are 


administered by Commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteoro- 
logical and telecommunication divisions. The latter includes the administration and 
regulation of radio marine and radio aeronautical aids to navigation and communication 
by wire and by the Government telegraph and telephone. Canal Services has jurisdiction 
over the canals and canalized waterways of Canada. These include the main or primary 
oe on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes and a number of subsidiary or secondary 
canals. 

Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned com- 
panies: the Canadian National Railways, Hudson Bay Railway, Canadian Government 
Railway, Canadian National (West Indies) Steamship Service, the Prince Edward Island 
Ferry and Terminals, Trans-Canada Air Lines, and the Trans-Canada (Atlantic) Air Lines. 
See also Chapter XIX. 

The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards and 
commissions: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian 
Maritime Commission; Steamship Inspection Board; and the National Harbours Board. 
The Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation, a Crown company created by Act of Parliament to operate all external 
telecommunication assets in Canada. For reference to these boards and commissions 


consult the Index. 


a 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944, is con- 
cerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and includes medical, dental and welfare 
services, land settlement and prosthetic services and insurance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists 
veterans in the preparation and presentation of pension claims. 

The Minister of Veterans Affairs is also responsible for the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission and the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. The Department has administrativ 
offices in all the larger cities. See also Chapter VI. : 
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Section 2.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada 


Nore.—Two sessions of Parliament were held in each of the years 1939, 1949, 1950 and 1951. The Acts 
passed at the first session are indicated by (*) and those at the second session by (t). Copies of individual Acts 
of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at prices of from 10 cents to 
$1-50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in the list parts of these 
Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, Department, 
Year Name of Act Year Name of Act 
and Chapter — and Chapter 
Agriculture— External Affairs— 
1927 4 |Department of Agriculture. R.S:.C. 1927 65 |Department of External Af- 
5 |Pest Control Products as fairs as amended. 
amended. 
6 |Animal Contagious Diseases |/Finance— 
as amended. Canadian National Railways 
25 |Cold Storage as amended. Financing and Guarantee 
36 |Criminal Code, Sect. 235, (Annual). 
Race - Track Betting as Appropriation (Annual). 
amended. R.S.C. 1927 14 |Quebee Savings Banks as 
45 | Dairy Industry as amended. amended. 
47 |Destructive Insect and Pest 16 |Bills of Exchange as amended. 
as amended. 24 |Civil Service Superannuation 
61 |Experimental Farm Stations as amended. 
as amended. 40 |Currency as amended. 
: 69 |Fertilizers as amended. 66 |Canadian Farm Loan as 
77 |Meat and Canned Foods as amended. 
amended. 71 |Department of -Finance and 
100 |Inspection and Sale as amend- Treasury Board as amended. 
ed. 102 |Interest. 
1933 26 | Hay and Straw Inspection. 152 |Pawnbrokers (not regularly ad- 
1935 23 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation ministered by Department 
as amended. but under jurisdiction of 
62 |Fruits, Vegetables and Honey. Minister of Finance). 
1937 30 |Feeding Stuffs as amended. 183 |Savings Deposits Returns. - 
40 |Seeds as amended. 184 |Satisfied Securities (not regu- 
1939 13*|Cheese and Cheese Factory larly administered by De- 
Improvement as amended. partment but under jurisdic- 
28*| Agricultural Products Co-oper- tion of Minister of Finance). 
ative Marketing as amended. 192 |Provincial Subsidies. 
34*| Wheat Co-operative Marketing 213 |Winding-up (Insolvent Com- 
as amended. panies) as amended. 
47*|Live Stock and Live Stock 1931 55 |Tariff Board as amended. 
Produets. 1932 33 |Gold Export as amended. 
50*| Prairie Farm™ Assistance as 1934 43 |Bank of Canada as amended. 
amended. 1935 52 |Canadian Fisherman’s Loan. 
1944 29 |Agricultural Prices Support as 1938 33 |Municipal Improvements As- 
amended. sistance: as amended. 
1945 24 |Maple Products Industry. 1943 26 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
1947 10 | Agricultural Products (Annual) ment. 
as amended. 1944 30 |Bank. 
1948 61 Be ee Marshland Rehabili- 41 |\Farm Improvement Loans 
as amended. 
1949 28 tae Stoel Pedigree. 44 |Industrial Development Bank 
as amended. ~ 
Auditor GeneraJ— 1946 53 |Foreign Exchange Control as 
1931 27 |\Consolidated Revenue and amended. 
Audit as amended. 1947 58 |Dominion — Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements as 
amended. 
eh 1950 3{/Consumer Credit (Temporary 
Citizenship and Provisions) as amended. 
Immigration— 1951 12{|Financial Administration. 
1927 37 |St. Regis Indian Reservation. 46}|Canadian National Railways 
TRS WO kor 93 |Immigration as amended. Refunding. 


94 |Immigration Aid Societies. 
98 |Indian as amended. 
1934 29 |Caughnawaga Indian Reserve. ||Fisheries— 
1943 19 |British Columbia Indian Re-|| R.S.C. 1927 43 |Customs and Fisheries Pro- 


serves Mineral Resources. tection (as far as it relates 
1946 15 |Canadian Citizenship as to fisheries). 
amended. 74 |Deep Sea Fisheries. 
1949 16f|Department of Citizenship 75 |Northern Pacific Halibut Fish- — 
and Immigration. _ery Protection. 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. See Chap. XXVII, Part IV, 
for current legislation. 
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| Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Fisheries—concl. 
R.S.C. 1927 


Insurance— 


R.8.C. 


 Justice— 


R.8.C, 


List of the Principal?Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 


the Government of Canada—continued. 


Name of Act 


77 


140 


Salmon Fisheries 
(Convention). 

Department of Fisheries. 

Fisheries. ; 

Fisheries Research Board. 

Northern Pacifie Halibut 
‘Fishery (Convention). 

Pelagic Sealing (Convention). 

Salt Fish Board. 

Fisheries Prices Support. 

Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 
Agreement). 

Fish Inspection. 


1930 


1932 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1944 
1948 


1949 


Civil Service Insurance. 

Trust Companies as amended. 

Money Lenders (under thell. 
jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Finance—the Act is not 
regularly administered by 
the Department of Insurance 
but is included here because 
of its indirect connection 
with the Small Loans legis- 
lation). 


1927 


179 
as amended, relating to taxes 
on insurance premiums 
Name changed to Excise 
Tax, c..60, 1947. 

Winding-up (Insurance) 
part). 

Department of Insurance. 

Canadian and British Insur- 
ance Companies as amended 

Foreign Insurance Companies 
as amended. 

Small Loans. 


213 


45 
46 


47 
23* 


(in 


1932 


1939 


Debts due to the Crown as 
amended. 

Interpretation as amended. 

Combines Investigation 
amended. 

Exchequer Court as amended. 

Supreme Court as amended. 

Criminal Code as amended. 

Extradition. 

Identification of Criminals as 
amended. 

Escheats (under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of 
Tinance). 

Canada Evidence as amended. 

Expropriation. 

Fugitive Offenders as amended 

Inquiries as amended. 

Department of Justice 
amended. 


1927 1 
as 


as 


Department, 


Year 


Name of Act 


and Chapter 


R.S.C. 1927 


1929 


1930 
1934 
1937 
1939 
1940 


1946 
1947 


1949 


Special War Revenue, Part ITI ||Labour— 


R.8.C. 1927 


> 1948 


Justice—concl. 


107 
123 


Solicitor General’s. 
Lord’s Day as amended. 


127 |Marriage and Divorce as 
amended. 
158 | Petition of Right as amended. 


Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police as amended. 
Prisons and Reformatories as 
amended. 
Ticket of Leave as amended. 
Juvenile Delinquents 
amended. 
Administration of Justice in 
the Yukon. 
Criminal Procedure in Alberta. 
Divorce (Ontario). 
Divorce Jurisdiction. 
31 |Admiralty as amended. 
4 |British Columbia Divorce 
Appeals. 
6*| Penitentiary as amended. 
49*! Official Secrets as amended. 
28 |Compensation (Defence). 
43 |Treachery. 
56 |Judges as amended. 
16 |Continuation of Transitional 
Measures (in part). 
6*|Statute Law Amendment 
(Newfoundland). 
7t| Bankruptcy. 


160 


as 


7 |Government 


Annuities as 
amended, 
110 |Conciliation and Labour. 
111 | Labour Department as 
amended. 
128 |White Phosphorous Matches 
as amended. 2 
193 |Technical Education Extension 
as amended. 
59 | Vocational Education. 
14 |Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings. 
39 |Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour as amended, 
44 |Minimum Wages. 
63 |Limitation of Hours of Work. 
7 |National Employment Com- 
mission as amended. 
15, 46 | Unemployment Relief and As- 
sistance as amended. 
44 |Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance (Annual). 
35*| Youth Training. 
44 |Unemployment Insurance as 
amended. 
34 | Vocational Training Co-ordin- 
ation as amended. 
58 |Merchant Seamen Compen- 
sation as amended. 
63 |Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment as amended. 
18 |Government.Employees Com- 
pensation as amended. 
54 |Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation as 
amended. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, 
Year 
and Chapter . 


Name of Act Year 


Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys— 
1946 


conel. 


7 |Explosives as amended. 1940 
1948 15 |Emergency Gold Mining As- 
sistance as amended. 
1949 17{|Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 
1951 4t|Canada Lands Surveys. 
1943 
National Defence— 1946 
R.8.C. 1927 133 |Militia Pensions as amended. 
1933 21 | Visiting Forces (British Com- 
monwealth). 
1947 47 | Visiting Forces (United States 
of America). 
1950 43*| National Defence. 
2t|Canadian Forces. 
1947 
National Health 
and Welfare— 1948 
1944 22 |Department of National 
Health and Welfare as 
amended. 1951 


National Health— 

R.S.C. 1927 Food and Drugs as amended. 

Public Works Health as|Post Office— 
amended. R.8.C. 1927 

Leprosy as amended. 

Proprietary or Patent Medi- 
cine as amended. 

Quarantine as amended. 

Opium and Narcotic Drug as 
amended. 

Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick] R.S.C. 1927 
Mariners and Marine Hos- 

' pitals) as amended. 


76 
91 
119 
151 


168 
49 


44 


1951 
1929 
1934 

Welfare— 

R.S.C. 1927 
1943 
1944 
1951 


156 

29 |National Physical Fitness as} R.S.C. 1927 

amended. 

40 |Family Allowances 
amended. 

38*/ Blind Persons. 

55*|Old Age Assistance. 

18}/Old Age Security. 


as 


Public Works— 
R.S.C. 1927 


National Revenue— 
R.8.C. 1927 ie 
4 


Customs as amended. 
Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
tection (in part). 

Customs Tariff as amended. 
Export as amended. 

Ferries. 

Food and Drugs (in part) as 
1930 


1934 
1950 


(name changed to Income 
axe 

Department of National Rev- 
enue as amended. 

Special War Revenue ( in part) 


Resources and 


to Excise Tax, c. 60, 1947). 
Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors. 
Gold Export (in part). 
Excise as amended. 


RSC 11987 


- 


Department, 


and Chapter 


National Revenue— 


Public Archives— 


Public Printing 
Old Age Pensions as amended.| and Stationery— 


Development—! 
as amended (name changedl| R.S.C. 1908 57-58? 


Name of Act 


2 
14 


as amended. 


amended. 

United States Tax Convention 
as amended, 

Explosives. 

Precious Metals Marking (in 
part). 

Canada-United Kingdom In- 
come Tax Agreement as 
amended. 

Succession Duty Agreement. 
as amended. 

Export and Import Permits 
as amended. 

Canada-New Zealand Income 
Tax Agreement as amended. 

Income Tax as amended. 

Canada-Sweden Income Tax 

Agreement. 


Special War Revenue (in part) 
as amended (name changed 
to Excise Tax, c. 60, 1947). 

Post Office. 


179 


57* 


8 |Public Archives. 


Publication of Statutes 
amended. ' 
Public Printing and Stationery 


as amended. 


2 
162 


as 


Expropriation. 

Ferries. 

Government -Harbours 
Piers (Sect. 5). 

Navigable Waters Protection, 
Part I. 

Public Works. -~ 

Government Works Tolls. 

Railways (Sect. 248). 

Dry Docks Subsidies. 

Act Respecting Vehicular Traf- 
fic on Dominion Property. 

Public Works Construction. 

Prime Minister’s Residence. 


and 


National Battlefields at Que- 
bec as amended. 

Seed Grain. 

Seed Grain Sureties. 

Railway Belt (in part) as 
amended. 


87 
88 
116 


1 The Minister of the Department of Resources and Development administers the National Film 


ee Aaa ce. 44, but the Board is not a unit of that Department. 
fe) ie 


2 Not included in Revised Statutes 


War Exchange Conservation 4 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, Department, 


Year ear 
and Chapter and Chapter 


Name of Act Name of Act 


| Resources and Secretary of 


Development— State—concl. 
conel. R.S.C. 1927 53 |Dominion Elections as amend- 
R.S8.C. 1927 118 |Land Titles as amended. ed. 
124 |Manitoba Supplementary Pro- 59 |Canada Evidence as amended. 
visions. 98 |Indian (in part) as amended. 
130 |Migratory Birds Convention 128 |White Phosphorous Matches 
as amended. (in part) as amended. 
142 |Northwest Territories as 129 |Canada Medical. 
amended. 142 |Northwest Territories as 
180 |Saskatchewan and Alberta amended. 
Roads 155 |Pension Fund Societies as 
210 |Dominion Water Power as amended. 
amended. 164 |Public Officers. 
211 |Railway Belt Water (in part) 170 | Railways as amended. 
as amended. 189 | Department of State. 
215 | Yukon as amended. 196 |Canada Temperance. 
216 | Yukon Placer Mining as amend- 197 |Ticket of Leave as amended. 
ed. 198 |Timber Marking as amended. 
217 |Yukon Quartz Mining as 201 |Trade Mark and Design as 
amended. amended. 
1927 51 | Respecting certain debts due 202 |Trade Unions. 
the Crown. 215 | Yukon as amended. 
1928 32 |Lac Seul Conservation. 1929 55 | Reparation Payment. 
1929 62 |Administration of Justice in 1932 38 | Unfair Competition as amend- 
: Yukon Territory. ed, 
1930 3 |Alberta Natural Resources (in 1933 36 |Companies Creditors Arrange- 
part) as amended. ment as amended, 
29 |Manitoba Natural Resources 1934 25 |Translation Bureau as amend- 
(in part) as amended. ed. 
33 | National Parks as amended. 33 |Companies as amended. 
37 | Railway Belt and Peace River 1935 32 |Patents as amended. 
Block (in part). 1938 41 |Shop Cards Registration. 
41 |Saskatchewan Natural Re- 1939 22*|Seals as amended. 
sources (in part) as amended. 1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy 
1932 35 |Refunds (Natural Resources). (Transitional Powers). 
55 |Waterton Glacier International 1948 71 |Italy, Rumania, Hungary and 
y Peace Par Finland Treaties of Peace. 
1937 11 |Home Improvement Loans 1950 22*|Territorial Lands. 
Guarantee. 50*| Regulations. 
1938 49 | National Housing! as amended. 1951 4*| Defence Production. 
1939 33*|Rainy Lake Watershed Emer- 
gency Control. Trade and 
1940 17 |Game Export as amended. Commerce— 
1945 15 |Central Mortgage and Hous-| R.S.C. 1927 54 Electricity and Fluid Exporta- 
ing! as amended. tion as amended. 
1947 22 | National Wild Life Week. 82 |Gas Inspection as amended. 
59 |Eastern Rocky Mountain For- 177 |Research Council as amended. 
est. Conservation. 200 |Department of Trade and 
1948 64 | Northwest Territories Power Commerce. 
Commission as amended. 208 |Inland Water Freight Rates. 
1949 8t|Canada Forestry as amended. 1928 22 |Electricity Inspection as 
187| Department of Resources and amended. 
Development. 1930 5 |Canada Grain as amended. 
40{|Trans-Canada Highway. 1935 53 |Canadian Wheat Board as 
1950 19*| Public Lands Grants. amended. 
22*| Territorial Lands. 1989  31*/Grain Futures as amended. 
44*! National Film Board. 1944 39 |Export Credits Insurance as 
amended. 
Secretary of 1946 26 |Precious Metals Marking as 
State—2 amended. 
R.S.C. 1927 19 |Boards of Trade as amended. 1947 17 |Export and Import Permits as 
32 |Copyright as amended. amended. 
36 |Criminal Code as amended. 57 |Dominion Coal Board as 
48 |Public Documents. amended. 
50 |Dominion Controverted Elec- 1948 45 |Statistics. 
tions as amended. 1949 297/Maritime Coal Production 
r 52 | Disfranchising. Assistance. 
1 Administered by the Minister of Resources and Development through the Central Mortgage and 
‘Housing Corporation. 2 The Secretary of State administers the Civil Service Commission Act, 


R.S.C. 1927, c. 22, with amendme 
‘+ 


* 
4 


nts, but the Commission is not a unit of that Department. 
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Pan ane ne mere nn 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada—concluded 


a eee 


Department, 
Year 
and Chapter 


Trade and 
. Commerce—concl. 
il 


949 31t| National Trade 


- 1950 
1951 


Name of Act 


Mark and 
True Labelling as amended. 


36*\Electrical and Photometric 


Units. 


31*| Length and Mass Units. 


36*| Weights and Measures. 


Transport—! 


R.S:C. 1927 3 


122 
140 


170 
172 


173 
174 
194 
203 


208 
211 


214 
1929 4 


ig 
12 
48 
1931 19-20 
40 
33 


44 
24 


34 
42 


1933 


1934 
1936 


en A gn Mae, OM OS Ey Dean Sy 55 ee mm Le BYE RR Se 


1 The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, c. 24, as amended, is administered by the Minister of Transport — 


Canadian National Railways 


Financing and Guarantee 
(Annual). 

Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual). 


Aeronautics as amended. 
Bills of Lading. 
Bridges. 

Canadian National (West In- 
dies) Steamship Company. 
Three Rivers Harbours Com- 

missioners. 
Maritime Freight Rates as 
amended. 
Government Harbours 
Piers as amended. 
Live Stock Shipping as amend- 


and 


ed. 
Navigable Waters Protection, 
Parts II and III as amended. 
Railway as amended. 
Canadian National Railways 
as amended. 
Government Railways. 
Passenger Tickets. 
Telegraphs, Part III. 
Government Vessels 
line. 
Inland Waters Freight Rates. 
pee: Belt Water as amend- 


Discip- 


ed. 

United States Wreckers. 

Canadian National Railways 
Pensions. 

Canadian National Refunding 
as amended. 

Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals. 

Northern Alberta Railways 
as amended. 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company as amended. 

New Westminster Harbour 
Loan. 

Canadian National - Canadian 
Pacific as amended. 

Canada Shipping as amended. 

Canadian Broadcasting as 
amended. 

Department of Transport as 
amended. 

National Harbours Board as 
amended. 


but the CBC is not a unit of that Department. 


Allowances Act are administered by the Cana 
Act by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. 


Department, 


Year 


and Chapter 


Transport—concl. 
1936: 


1937 


1938 


1939 
1945 


1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 


Veterans Affairs— 


R.8.C. 1927 


1936 


1942 
1944 


1945 
1946 


1951 


Name of Act 


49 
22 


Water Carriage of Goods. 
Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision as amend- 


ed. 

Department of | Transport 
Stores as amended. : 

Trans-Canada Air Lines as 
amended. 

Radio as amended. 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) as amend- 


28 
43 


50 
53 


ed. 
12*|Carriage by Air as amended. 
25 |National Emergency ‘Transi- 
tional Powers as amended. 
42 |Port Alberni Harbour Com- 
missioners. 
52 |Canadian Maritime Commis- 


sion. 
10 |New Westminster Harbour 
Commissioners Refunding. 
20*| Pipe Lines. 
10t|Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation as 
amended. 


1+| Maintenance of Railway Opera- : 


tion. 


157 |Pension? as amended. 


188 
47 


33 
19 


49 
51 
30 
34 


ed 


sion as amended. 
Veterans’ Land as amended. 


fairs as amended. 
Veterans’ Insurance as amend- 


ed. 

Veterans’ Rehabilitation as 
amended. ~ 

Women’s Royal Naval Ser- 
vices and the South African 
Military Nursing Service 
(Benefits). - 

Allied Veterans Benefits. 
Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances? as amended. 


36 
43 


52 
64 
66 
75 


Benefits. 


Benefits. : 
Supervisors War Service Bene- 


amended. 
59*| Returned Soldiers’ Insurance. 
62*| Veterans Benefit. 


2 The Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and 


dian Pension Commission and the War Veterans’ Allowance 


Soldier Settlement as amends 


Veterans’ Assistance Commis- — 


Department of Veterans Af- | 


Ca. ; i} 
War Service Grants as amend- 


Fire Fighters War Service j 


Special Operators War Service _ 


Ss. 
War Veterans’ Allowance? as | 


ae 
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PART IV.—THE CIVIL SERVICE OF CANADA* 


The Federal Civil Service comprises, in the widest sense, all servants of the 
Crown—other than those holding political or judicial office—who are employed in a | 
civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly from moneys voted 
by Parliament. Collectively, they form the staffs of the. various departments, com- 
missions, boards, bureaus and other agencies of the Federal Government. Nearly 
every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service. A few civil servants 
are appointed by either or both Houses of Parliament directly, a number by depart- 
ments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions of certain statutes, 


generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council, and the remainder— 


by far the majority—are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
of Canada. 


The Civil Service Commission, as the central personnel agency of the Federal 
Government, is the custodian of the “merit principle” in respect of both initial ap- 
pointments and promotions. The steps by which the Commission, in its present 
form, came to be constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which - 
began a year after Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service 
Act of 1918. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of 
open competitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete 


for positions in the service of his country. 


Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements of the public 
service dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions open 
at Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be residents of the locality in 
which the vacancy occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the 
press and through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, 
offices of the National Employment Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, 


_ public libraries and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, a demonstra- 


tion of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in 
order of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally 
announced by publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or 
unsuccessful—is advised of his standing. As required, appointments are made from 
the eligible lists, which usually remain valid for one year. 


Statutory preference applicable to veterans of World War I and World War II 
has been extended to persons who have served in the Korean theatre of operations. 
Since 1918, upwards of 100,000 veterans have been appointed to the public service, 
of whom approximately 65,000 have been appointed within the past seven years. 
The 100,000 figure includes 10,000 disabled veterans who were accorded an additional 


preference in appointment. 


In recent years, the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations 
and now has ten district offices and four sub-offices across the country. The Com- 
mission is granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these 


offices to permit more efficient service to field agencies. They now conduct certain 


examinations that qualify for permanent as well as temporary employment. 


* Text revised by M. M. Maclean, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of Canada, and statistics 


prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to 
promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. ‘The training scheme, 
sponsored by the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with 
Federal Government departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. 
The Commission’s Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agent. It 
promotes and organizes activities, trains departmental instructors in the presen- 
tation of courses, prepares and, in some cases, gives courses of general application 
to all departments, publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments 
in developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as a general clearing-house 
for the exchange of information on training matters. 


Promotion.—It is a prime object of the Civil Service Act to create a career 
service. ‘The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on 
merit and a sound promotion system is developing. ‘The present procedure involves 
the consideration of three factors: seniority or length of service; efficiency of candi- 
dates in their present positions; and fitness for the vacant positions. An automatic — 
rating on seniority is given by the Commission and ratings on efficiency and fitness. 
are provided by the department concerned. Appeal machinery, under Commission 
jurisdiction, has been set up for those employees who feel that their qualifications 
have not been properly assessed. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the 
Civil Service Act for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system 
of position-classification was instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and 
responsibilities were classified alike and remunerated equally. Hach position has 
a title, a set of tasks or duties which are proper to it in the organization in which it 
occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of qualifications appropriate for their 
performance. Positions with duties of similar kind are grouped together under a 
common title to form a class, and grades within the class reflect the level of responsi- 
bility. ; 

The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing 
responsibility of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted con- 
stantly. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary 
function of recruitment, involving the fixing of standards of qualification for each 
class of position. The classification structure has been simplified in the past few 
years by a substantial reduction in the number of classes of positions. 


Organization and Methods.—Under the terms of the Civil Service Act, the 
Commission is made responsible for investigating and reporting to the Governor in 
Council on all matters affecting the organization of departments. In this respect 
the Commission acts as agent for the executive arm of the Government which main- 
tains a constant check on the growth of establishments. In addition to the annual 
scrutiny of estimates by Parliament, departments are required to submit for approval 
all projected staff increases before engaging additional personnel. 

In recent years there has been an increasing awareness of the extent to which 
economical administration depends on the adoption of modern management tech- 
niques and devices. In 1948 the Commission set up an Organization and Methods 
Service to study problems of management in collaboration with officials directly 
responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly, this Service affords practical 
assistance to departments and other agencies of the Government through the 
systematic examination of structure, operations, procedures and work methods. 
Its growing facilities are offered, free of charge, to all departments. 
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Civil Service Statistics.— Monthly returns of personnel and salaries are 
made by each department of the Federal Government to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between departments and 
continuity in point of time. 

From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board, 
were also created during this period. In January 1920, 47,133 persons were em- 
ployed; this number was the highest reached prior to January 1940, when employees 
numbered 49,739. 


Between March 1939 and March 1951, there was an increase of 78,474 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. This increase was 
mainly accounted for as follows: Department of National Defence, 20-8 p.c.; Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, 9-6 p.c.; Post Office Department, 8-9 p.c.; Comptroller of 
Treasury, 3-8 p.c.; Department of Transport, 4:6 p.c.; Department of Agriculture, 
5-0p.c.; Public Works Department, 3-9 p.c.; Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
8-9 p.c.; and Veterans Affairs, including the Soldier Settlement Board, 15-0 p.c. 

In March 1951, the number of permanent employees represented 40:6 p.c. of 
the total number of civil servants as compared with 69-7 p.c. of the total in March 
1939, and 66 p.c. of the total in March 1925. 

1.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees, Months of March, 1938-51 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
Oo EC 12K Oe Total of PC. oe T t ] 
March— | Total of Total of March—| Total of Total of es 
Total Total Total Total 

No No No. No No No 
ORT ea 32,308 | 73-2 | 11,835 | 26-8 | 44,143 | 1945....] 30,240 | 26-1] 85,668 | 73-9 | 115,908 
O39) oo. 32,132 | 69-7 13,974 | 30-3 46,106 |} 1946....] 31,088 | 25-8 89,469 | 74-2 | 120,557 
1940. 2... 30,948 | 62-2 18,791 | 37-8 49,739 || 1947....| 29,787 | 23-8 95,550 | 76-2 | 125,337 
OE To ccooace 30,149 | 45-0 36,777 | 55-0 66,926 |] 1948....| 33,662 | 28-4 84,708 | 71-6 | 118,370 
ik eee ae 29,524 | 35-2 54,257 | 64-8 83,781 || 1949....] 37,909 | 30-6 86,015 | 69-4 | 123,924 
1943. 85.53 28.708 | 27-6 75,347 | 72-4 | 104,055 |] 1950....) 45,259 | 35-6 81,937 | 64-4 | 127,196 
N44 oo 29,343 | 26-0 | 83,315 | 74-0 | 112,658 || 1951....| 50,551 | 40-6 | 74,029 | 59-4 | 124,580 


2.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-51 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


* Permanent Temporary - Permanent Temporary 
ear —_—____ ear |— | 
Ended P.C. p.c.| Grand | Ended P.C. Pca jenens 
Mar.31—| Total of Total of Mar.31—| Total: of Total of ra 
Total Total Total Total 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
82-7 11,588 | 17-3 66,880 |} 1945....] 64,189 | 35-6 | 115,959 | 64-4 | 180,148 
80-8 13,357 | 19-2 69,621 || 1946....] 66,440 | 34-8 | 124,388 | 65-2 | 190,828 
78-1 16,044 | 21-9 | 73,198 |] 1947....| 70,985 | 31-7 | 152,792 | 68-3 | 223,777 
66-0 | 28,857 | 34-0 | 84,965 |] 1948....] 78,495 | 34-6 | 148,295 | 65-4 | 226,790 
53-1] 50,815 | 46-9 | 108,424 |) 1949....] 99,671 | 37-9 | 163,309 | 62-1 | 262,980 


41-5 | 82,955 | 58-5.| 141,702 || 1950....| 119,840 | 42-2 | 163,816 | 57-8 | 283,656 
35-9 | 107,614-] 64-1 | 167,972 || 1951....| 141,069 | 47-2 | 157,908 | 52-8 | 298,977 
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3.—_Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees © 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Months of March, 1938-51 


Note.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary 
PAC? of | P.C. of || Grand 
Month of March— P.C. of | P.C. of | Total P.C. of | P.C. of} Total || Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
H.Q. | Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. and 
emp ‘ emp 
No. No. No. 
1938. ects ee hee 7,731 66-2 23-9 17-5 3,941 33°8 33°3 8-9 11,672 
£O30:3 Seibert et 7,564 63-8 23-5 16-4 4,284 36-2 30-7 9-3 11,848 
1OSO Ss se eens 7,507 53-5 24-3 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 14,020 
194 eee eS. See ee 7,419 37-9 24-6 11-1 12,174 62-1 33-1 18-2 19,593 
1040. se ae 7,221 26-9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73-1 36-2 23-4 26,835 
1943.o8 Cpe 6,829 21-4 23-8 6-6 25,108 78-6 33-3 24-1 31, 937 
1544 eo ee ets tak 6,765 20-3 23-1 6-0 26, 564 79-7 31-9 23-6 33,329 
1945 ee ee ree 6,777 19-5 22-4 5-8 27,963 80-5 32-6 24-1 34,740 
1946. ce woe ee eas 6,772 20-2 21-8 5-6 26,835 79-8 30-0 22-3 33,607 
OY ye Ue eee a a 6,582 22-0 22-1 5:3 23, 276 78-0 24-4 18-6 29, 858 
Oe pc eee 6, 835 24-8 20:3 5-8 20,772 75-2 24-5 17-5 27, 607 
(1 RN RE © ee 7,738 26-5 20-4 6-2 21,434 73-5 24-9 17-3 29,172 
19505 each ce nctee 8,935 30-0 19-7 7-0 20, 836 70-0 25-4 16-4 29,771 
Ll irs er eee 10,799 35-9 21-4 8-7 19,270 64-1 26-0 15-5 30,069 
4.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1938-51. a : 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 
Permanent Temporary 
® 
er rmle ve P.C. of P.C. of | Grand 
; PiCo or, | 2sC: of | sotal P.C. of | P.C. of | Total Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. | Total Total | Total*| Perm. 
H.Q. | Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. | and 
emp Temp 
$7000. | : $’000 $’000 
POSS ee. eee 15,008 79-4 27-1 22-4 3,890 20-6 33:6 5-8 18, 898 
1939 cate et AEN verteors 15,175 77-7 27-0 21-8 4,347 22°3 32°5 6-2 19,522 
QAO eta doors ys orenciste 15, 227 73°5 26-6 20-8 5,492 26-5 34-2 7-5 20,719 
LEY Sue Oiccnstee Setar 15,318 58:6 27-3 18-0 10, 843 41-4 37-6 12-8 26, 161 
RGA RAS Scns 15, 589 46-6 27-1 14-4 17, 882 53-4 35-°2 16-5 33,471 
8 ISS ay arins Taetes 15,724 34-9 26-8 11-1 29,292 65-1 35-3 20-7 45,016 
04a Py ode ein tarisecte 15,910 31-0 26°4 ~ 9-5 35,368 69-0 82-9 21-1 51,278 
194 Dee a leegesrehasecte c 16,036 29°5 25-0 8-9 38, 320 70°5 33-0 21-3 54, 356 
GAG eres Ree. eet te rate 16,333 29-3 24-6 8-6 39,366 70°7 31-6 20-6 55, 699 
TOA Rte cele aemige 17,180 30-2 24-2 7:7 39, 708 69:8 26-0 17-8 56, 883 
EGAS ere Ay tna ae 18, 893 34-5 24-1 8-3 35,814 65-5 24-2 15-8 54,707 
UO i i cr es ery os 22,699 36-1 22-8 8-6 40, 202 63-9 24-6 15-3 62,901 
LODO ort ce as stereos 26, 850 39-1 22-4 9°5 41,748 60-9 25°5 14-7 68,598 | 
LQGAC pth on ener 31,832 43-7 22-6 10-7 41,068 56:3 26-0 13-7 72,900 
F 


Ta 
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_ 5.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, Months 


of March, 1938-51 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(March 1925=100) 


| SAM AKMAALC A. Aa ee 


Employed at Employed other than Total 
Departmental at Departmental Employed 
Headquarters Headquarters 


Month of March— 


— oe a ee 


Total | Perm. | Temp. | Total | Perm. Temp. || Total | Perm. Temp. 


Zia. tee eat + onl ee ee 


eS Soe aise leet Es A a 116 119 109 113 129 80 113 127 88 
ESA are RY Te ee 117 117 119 119 129 99 118 126 104 
ee Se See ee oa 139 116 180 124 123 125 128 121 140 
ene oe eee mean 194 115 337 164 119 251 172 118 274 
ME ote Ss taco. tr ts. 266 111 543 197 117 353 215 116 404 
at Oil SGA aS ae oo 316 105 695 250 115 512 267 112 561 
rea oe eee 330 104 735 275 119 579 289 115 621 
eS 344 105 774 281 123 588 298 118 638 
MR MET OE ers Pore: 333 105 743 301 128 639 310 122 667 
Se ES ae a oe 296 102 644 331 122 737 322 117 712 
RN cies ee. Oo Py 274 106 575 315 141 652 304 132 631 
ide SS OR oe Bee 289 119 593 328 158 658 318 149 641 
BOG Sees Ca Re ord oes 295 138 577 338 191 623 327 ede 610 
AEROS oat rama ae 298 167 533 328 209 558 320 198 552 


6.—Index Numbers of Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


: 


Employed at ._ Employed other than Total 
Departmental at Departmental Employed 
Headquarters Headquarters 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Total | Perm. | Temp.| Total | Perm. Temp. || Total | Perm. Temp. 


Mianhiwia | cto ee ee es ee 


Nes 655 Ae Lainie « bs 120 126 100 nh 139 64 118 135 73 
SB OY ea oe 123 127 112 122 142 75 123 138 84 
ee 131 128 141 128 145 87 129 140 101 
RS er een 165 128 279 143 141 149 150 137 181 
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gedit eee EV ee eee 
”.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March 1950 and March 1951 


Norse.—The number of persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated classes” is not included in this table, but their 
compensation is included under “Salaries and Wages’. 


March 1950 March 1951 
Department and Branch Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
a Se ee 2 eee 
No. $ No. $ 
Agriculture— 
Departmental Administration.........-.+++++++ee: 148 31,423 164 48, 636 
Marketing Service........c cece cece eee e eee eee tees 943 201,927 912 308, 506 
Production Service... 2. c60-6 jee ecccse- sees sees 1,628 349, 679 iL aes 559, 648 
Experimental Farms.............sseeeee seer ee eeees 1,563 293,153 1,722 423, 124 
ScienCe SeLViCGd ame ne docile so ce ore leo ilelsielelvielerae 1,242 264,368 1,376 434,724 | 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation. .............eeseeeees 977 136, 650 1,204 198, 107 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act............2.eeeeeeeees 114 15, 484 88 19, 283 
Agricultural Prices Support Act.........-+-.+eeeeeee 11 1,858 14 5,086 
Maritime Marshlands ACct..........0-ee eee e eee eees 41 6,078 67 14,956 
Motalss A STICU LUNE -eetearteinreae wietel celle = feted ol as) tel 6, 667 1,800, 620 7,078 2,012,070 
Atomic Energy Control Board............+sseeeeeees if “O45 UGE 7 2,917 
Gra hia Onn adllss dad gecccs0 hued Goddudauccodoondcon Gx 169 42,399 163 58,676 
Chief Electoral Officer.............ccceeseccceeserees 13 3,463 14 ’ 4,621 
Citizenship and Immigration— 
Administrative Branch..............0eeeceeereeeeee 48 9,959 39 13, 182 
Canadian Citizenship Branclis. oa. cere « skeen aol 24 5,368 29 9,583 
Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch.......... 82 117), 5045) 81 19,063 
Ihnen a gapconosaouucn0 Dds dudsUD OU IND Goan UO OS 1,468 287 , 278 1,659 464,799 
TV GiARUA MAILS tee orto ger ite oui ache ors ie eeeteretere sual 1,035 209, 694 1,109 273,499 
Totals, Citizenship and Immigration......... 2,657 524, 824 2,917 780,126 
Civil Service Commission............csceccecreeeeess 580 112,574 536 154, 342 
Commissioner of PenitentiarieS............ssee+e eee 1,364 277,875 1,509 457,503 
External Affairs— : 
PACA TITIMISTRATIOMM Re chlecioeie cists cicero ete srel er eotes erekocon let aians 531 107,019 542 164,195 
Passport Of ceS. 2.5 sicsine no, qcln,ok ee ne eee eo a 62 9,587 57 13,493 | 
International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal. 2 345 — — 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, England...... 89 21,220! 91 26,475 
High Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 15 3, 7781 14 3, 8861 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, INE Zien 11 2,9641 14 4,035! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Irelands. ace 14 4, 6431 2 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 10 2,466! 9 2, 6591 
High Commissioner’s Office, Delhi, Indiavernomete: 24 5, 6581 24 6, 900! 
High Commissioner’s Office, Karachi, Pakistan.... 10 3,046 15 3,596! 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 17 6, 6371 18 7,310 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A............ 70 26,5291 68 29, 1352 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico........... 15 6, 2931 18 6,085! 
Canadian Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S.R...........++- 19 5, 5561 17 7, 1221 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile................ 3,966 11 5.4431 
Canadian Embassy, Paris, France...............+-. 52 20,8151 52 21,3231 | 
Canadian Embassy, Nanking, China............... 23 4,728! 8 11,2818) 
Canadian Embassy, Lima, Peru..............-.+«.- ba 6 2, 2451 8 4,7251 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium............. 22 7,490! 19 7,407. 
Canadian Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 15 5, 6061 16 7, 8871 
Canadian Embassy, Athens, Greece............+--- 19 5,672! 21 5, 9231 
Canadian Embassy, Ankara, Turkey..............- 16 4,5921 15 4,696! 
Canadian Embassy, The Hague, Netherlands...... 16 4, 4871 17 6, 495! 
Canadian Embassy, Rome, Italy................--- 19 6, 2321 24 8, 1551) 
Canadian Embassy, Dublin, Ireland................ — “= 13 3, 2421) 
Canadian Embassy, Havana, Cuba.............+++- _ o~ it 4,317 
Canadian Legation, Havana, Cuba..............-5. 11 4, 0621 3 : | 
Canadian Legation, Oslo, Norway..............+--- 13 3,339 13 3,949! 
Canadian Legation, Prague, Czechoslovakia........ 13 2,9521 14 4, 2601 
Canadian Legation, Stockholm, Sweden............ 11 3,677) 11 4,145!) 
Canadian Legation, Berne, Switzerland............. 9 38,470! 11 4,637) 
Canadian Legation, Belgrade, Yugoslavia........... 8 3, 2991 12 4,634, 
Canadian Legation, Copenhagen, Denmark......... 14 83,7721 10 2,184! 
Canadian Legation, Warsaw, Poland................ 8 1,7981 8 3,800! 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, New | 
Voile Wi As ewe ens ca acta Oh se ao Sane ats 12 5, 9611 12 8, 2421 
1 Includes living allowances. 2See ‘Canadian Embassy, Dublin, Ireland’’. 3 Se 
“‘Canadian Embassy, Havana, Cuba’’. 
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7.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March 1950 and March 1951—continued 


March 1950 March 1951 
Department and Branch Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages || ployees and Wages 
(Ree a ht a I a lease beeen he 
No. $ No. $ 
External A ffairs—concluded 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, Geneva, | . 
pwceerinnd. wae. ee. does. 5 2,1291 5 baler 
onsular Services, New York, U.S.A 26 10, 9921 28 13,7081 
Consular Services, Portland, U.S.A 1 220 1 209 
Consular Services, Boston, U.S.A 8 3, 8311 7 83,8441 
Consular Services, Chicago, U.S.A 10 4, 6701 10 5, 3411 
Consular Services, Detroit, U.S.A 6 2, 4621 6 2,911} 
Consular Services, San Francisco, U.S.A 10 4,713} 41 oy2eo8 
Consular Services, Frankfurt, Germany 8 1, 7671 12 3, 8721 
Consular Services, Shanghai, China — — 6 2,1841 
Consular Services, Caracas, Venezuela — — 5 4,3821 
Canadian Military Mission, Berlin, Germany 4 1,0172 2 575 
Canadian Liaison Mission, Japan 27 3,4211 24 5,176} 
Canadian Mission, Bonn, Germany 6 2,9901 18 6, 5711 
rganization to the European Economic Co-opera- 
Pegs cee rane So ee oe — — 8 6,325 
Special Messengers Th ESO toe Oe ee ee 6 1, 4231 6 1, 2101 
peOUais weternal Affairs. 26.2.4 0o0.... 22 ess, 1,301 343, 5391 1,342 455,260 - 
Finance— 
Bisity MPeDariMen ied... 09: saves waes.csehlidse eke leo. 645 119,596 602 Ii2eoos 
Momptroller of Treasury... .<-. is. secs cceeceoan., 4,300 775, 184 4,034 1,098,326 
fovea onna@ing Mint 2... ee 22 46,629 222 71,000 
BPTI RESOU RAG eel ce vita tens cos muaoad., 17 6, 454 17 6,896 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 690 157,301 260 108,308 
ASE PIBANCO 2 cecil oi ies od a oe oe, 5,874 1,105, 164 5,135 1,456, 923 
ere ERIN 2 ee 2g SR, nae nek on ie 883 Didtsooe 962 420,553 
Governor General’s Secretary?....................... 10 3,432 10 4,380 
REALE Gri PNG fae eee ae ee ge ne ee 656 117, 679 662 138,138 
EAT IMS TRS Ss dR le ae Ue 19,295 82 30,001 
International Joint Commission....................... 10 3,489 11 4,694 
Justice— 
misun- Department...) oo... oc ceueee ste 71 17,945 74 25,730 
MEP AUSSION SCLVICO. 6. oe os nn sine scebcect cis. suuans, 23 5, 485 24 7,945 
ReBEPING COURt Ae to tke F554 Mies. o's. Veke ee. 29 7, 262 33 10,715 
Meer eter (OME. ks ce Seon be paiheds onl oes 15 3,706 ibe 5, 662 
PENDIMOS INVEStISALION «6400.5. .sc6dsscsceecit ee. 32 8, 420 31 11,491 
TILER cage o> ei oe ar 8 2155 10 3, 600 
ommission under Revision of Criminal Code 2 4 1,808 
ommission under Revision of Public Statutes 10 3,017 9 3,039 
Yukon TW STE Tear at OST a Oe aed ee NA en de 2 599 we 759 
LOOM UBiCG ct) tee ie a et 192 46,7314 204 70,749 
Labour— 
IA POI GTEMACUE SON. ak ss sus cus v's lence blend 645 190, 629 635 240, 187 
HomployMentANsurance. 2... sec. csc detweeecc cece. 7,148 1,557, 2931 7,051 1,994, 3881 
BAR ETS SP ces rt orc' aghsbs Maroy Sixe<., 7,793 1,747,922 7,686 2,234,575 
Ree bacipment: oy ed SS bee. 31 7,700 36 12,760 
Mines and Technical Surveys......................... 1,661 393, 062 1,720 570,521 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration 736 158, 108 1,057 265,531 
SBpEPer Citron tag a yc Pe ieee to ts 7,280 1,953, 674 7,119 2,510, 652 
MRISOD VICES 2 Sie ck Sisisecic ee. Miwcbi¥e kul oln ro, 4,022 (HT stow hs) 4,119 1,702, 645 
SSS Pe SS i SR gaan 3,707 880, 893 4,121 1,197,907 
mDefence Research Board........................4.. 1,102 282,750 1,341 440,514 
h Bot, Wwational Defences. -...55.6:,.05... 0. 16, 847 4,553,300 LWT a 7 6, 117, 249 
lational Vie LS SE EE an eer 596 136, 189 565 180, 166 


1 Includes living allowances. 2 Salaries of aides-de-camp are included but not their number. 
o salaries reported due to adjustments for year. 4 Does not add due to adjustments of $2,158. 
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”.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March 1950 and March 1951—continued 


March 1950 March 1951 
Department and Branch Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees | and Wages ployees | and Wages 
te oe ie ee ee eee 
No. $ No. $ 
National Health and Welfare— 
Departmental Administration.........-..+++++++++- 268 48,093 257 68,751 
ET Sat Lee c ereeieln ie & eke eaeonces ohoneimisiere aT eaeteteunts Rete Loe (ous 847 207 , 064 880 290,794 
BVA iinet ce oo tae ao dem ob cada ita acGmoG made Wome iany OG 755 132,601 733 189,034 
Indian Health Services......----.-s0esseeeeeeeeetes 931 143, 223 1,084 205,004 
Totals, National Health and Welfare......... 2,801 530,981 2,954 753,583 
National Research Council.............--- ee eevee eee 1,694 400, 167 1,891 624,563 
National Revenue— 
Customs and Excise Division..............-+++++++- 6, 086 1,381,617 6,194 2,087,859 - 
Tncome sax LvAStOMsys ce eres eet iin stele is yk ole 10, 629 1,994,705 7,011 2,229,992 
Totals, National Revenue.............++-++-: 16,715 3,376,322 13, 205 4,317,851 
Post Office—! 
Oral (evoniaraiaave Mieco geocencca0 ltuuIes Bao D bo oused ete 1,046 205,391 1,003 291,047 
Operating Service...........6seeee eee e nese eee re nes | 18,050 10, 253,745 18,475 12,008, 285 
Totalss Lost Once. same ine ea ili = ye 19,096 10, 459, 136 19,478 12, 299, 332 
Prime Minister’s Offices cso... s. ose 2 ce eens eset. 34 8,411 ay 12,502 
Privy ‘Couneilitsien cee vac seisie hin wie vod winnie se Fes 53 12, 823 ~ 48 16,532 
PublicrArehivieseire ee cmt ee ee eleatree asrctes s 61 (és SBR) 59 19, 456 
Bibliographic Centre (National library)..........-- — — 6 1,679 
Public Printing and Stationery..............6+eee eee 991 303, 375 1,041 335,186 
Public Works— 
Gina Government ny eee eet ihel terete totale lain: 385 86, 239 413 128,507 
Outside. SeLviCe aris ee eet ee re kee emcee ater 6,569 901,054 6,818 Gye 
Totals, Public Works.....0......20eeeee secs ne 6,954 987 , 293 7,231 1,285, 862 
Resources and Development—? y 
Wain Departmentowec. mic crit rete erates oreloce ere ait Abb Soe 1,296 417,553 
Engineering and Water Resources Branehny )) seater eee ae 65 26,440 
Water Resources Division and Engineering, and 
Arohitectural so 1visioneacmiscieiierl-rtscte) hee sierra we ae 328 98,216 
Totals, Resources and Development.......... 1,570 391,753 1,689 542,209 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police..........-.-++-+++++- 568 612,440 622 2,332,058 
Secretary of State. .o.. i. aed o vujodt eo ss eine 9 9 oie 481 107, 405 491 160, 256 
Office of the: Custodians s weeens acters reo oteieler eerie 127 31,852 97 Oil 
FST HO ree ere hal aise ta es eaten niac tag suet atercnetone loteiegsetale sconeneyele 156 28,217 159 45,099 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branchésse.. cee 1,385 313,964 1,374 433,728 
Board of Grain Commissioners...........20.+0ee00: 813 170,471 779 167,963 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.............0..eeeee 1,413 247,213 1,398 381, 822 
Canadian Government Elevators........-+++++++++- 137 26, 827 169 46,475 
Totals, Trade and Commerce............-.-- 3,748 758,475 3,720 1,029, 988 | 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of revenue postmasters earning less than $3,000. It should. 
also be noted that Post Office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public. 2 Total only 
for 1950 as branches are not comparable with 1951. 8 Salaries for this office are paid out of their 
administration funds and not out of parliamentary funds. 
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7.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March 19450 and March 1951—concluded 


a ee 
a 


March 1950 March 1951 
Department and Branch Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ 
Transport— ; 
GU Cy Tati SEE Ree ee re Sen eee ee ae 9,435 2,091, 684 9,056 2,861,531 
PELABSPOLG CO MATISSIONGTS 470 ote «claret ee Mee, | 155 40,775 158 59,781 
ear geieinenr ener en riya Oe ee ie ft 48 12,504 54 19,056 
Canadian Maritime Commission.................... 34 10, 239 32 12,979 
Royal Commission on Transportation.............. 10 1,605 1 654 
A OVR ee TeMEOTG UNV i cs bse ig Sete oes ute ae 9,682 2,156, 807 9,301 2,954,001 
Veterans A ffairs— 
Minin Plenartinentag ss oc is). tV el ile. eee. 13,748 2,421,363 12,931 3,336, 615 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act......... 1,334 280,954 1,224 409,778 
Totals, Veterans A ffairs.........003<000.000¢ 15,082 2,702,317 14,155 3,746,393 
AsO DOLAIS.. sO Ae he 127,196 33, 900, 863 124,580 45,668, 4851 


1 Includes $8,469,000 salary adjustments retroactive to Dec. 1, 1950. 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Section 1.—Canada’s Growth in International Status* 


The development of the Department of External Affairs is an excellent illus- 
tration of the growth of Canada in external status. It was not until forty years 
after Confederation that a veteran civil servant, Joseph Pope, then Under-Secretary 
of State, appeared before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service to testify in 


support of his memorandum on the urgency and desirability ‘of establishing a 


more systematic mode of dealing with what I may term for want of a better phrase, 


the external affairs of the Dominion”. Two years later (1909) Prime Minister 


Sir Wilfred Laurier sponsored a bill for the creation of the Department of External 
Affairs which stipulated that its head should “have the conduct of all official com- 
munications between the Government of Canada and the Government of any other 
country in connection with the external affairs of Canada”. The term “external 
affairs” was used in order that the new Department should have responsibility for 
communications of an intra-imperial as well as of an international character. Initially 
the Secretary of State was placed in charge of the Department but in 1912 Sir 


Robert Borden secured legislation to vest the office in the Prime Minister with 


whom it remained until 1946. In that year it was separated from the Prime 
Minister’s Office and headed by a full-time Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


When war came in 1914 the Department was still on a very modest basis with 
only two officers. The chief reason for this unobtrusiveness was the fact that 
Canada possessed at that time no effective control of its external relations. Its 
Tepresentation abroad was confined to a High Commissioner in London (since 1880), 
whose office did not come under the jurisdiction of the new Department until 1921, 
and a Commissioner-General in France (since 1882), neither of whom possessed 
‘diplomatic status. Other Canadians were serving abroad as trade commissioners 


4 * Prepared in the Department of External Affairs by F. H. Soward. 
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or emigration agents but they represented individual departments and not the 
Government as a whole. Negotiations on such questions as trade and boundaries 
were conducted through the medium of the British Foreign Office, although Canadian 
Ministers and civil servants might, on occasion, take the major part in negotiations, 


as when the Minister of Labour went to Tokyo in 1907 to discuss the vexed question — 


of Japanese emigration to Canada. It was not until the Imperial Conference of 


1911 that Canada and the other Dominions were given a glimpse of the workings © 


of British diplomacy in Europe, when it was made clear by Prime Minister, Asquith 
that authority in that field could not be shared. 


The great watershed in Canadian policy was World War I. In France and 
Flanders, Canadian soldiers bought with their blood the title deeds to Canadian 
external autonomy. By virtue of their achievements from Ypres to Mons, Prime 
Minister Sir Robert Borden could claim for Canada at the Imperial Conference 
of 1917 an “adequate voice in foreign policy’ and could secure separate representa- 
tion from the United Kingdom at the Peace Conference, separate signature of the 
Peace Treaties, and separate membership in the League of Nations.*’ In 1926 
the Balfour Report formally described the new relationship of the Dominions and 
of India to the United Kingdom as being that of ‘autonomous communities .. . 
equal in status and in no way subordinate one to the other in any respect of their 
domestic or external affairs ...”. In the meantime Canada had signed (1923) 
its first international treaty (on the regulation of halibut fishing on the Pacific 
coast) with the United States without the usual counter-signature of the British 
Ambassador resident in the country with which the treaty had been negotiated. 
An office at Geneva had been established in 1925 under Dr. W. R. Riddell for the 
conduct of Canadian affairs with the League of Nations. Both the United Kingdom 
and the United States had agreed to the creation of a separate Canadian Mission 
at Washington which originally was to have been combined with the British Embassy. 


The need for such an office had long been felt because of the number and com- 


plexity of questions which inevitably arose in Canadian-American relations. In — 
1918 a Canadian War Mission was established at Washington and its secretary | 


Merchant Mahoney remained, when the Mission ended, as Agent of the Department 
of External Affairs but without diplomatic status. Although the right to establish 
a Canadian Mission had been conceded in 1920, it was not until February 1927 
that the first Canadian Minister, the Hon. Vincent Massey, formally presented his 
credentials to the President of the United States. Shortly afterwards the Hon, 
William Phillips became the first Minister from the United States to Canada. The 
new Legation at Washington was entirely separate from the British Embassy. 


After July 1, 1927, as a result of the decision of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 that in future the Governor General in each Dominion should represent the’ 
King alone, correspondence between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Canada was addressed directly to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. To 
represent the United Kingdom Government at Ottawa, a High Commissioner was 
appointed in 1928. Sir William Clark was the first to fill that post. No other 
Commonwealth country established an office in Canada before the outbreak of 
World War II except South Africa which sent an Accredited Representative, 
David deWaal Meyer, in 1938. 


* It should be noted that Sir Robert and his Canadian colleagues were also members of the British 
Empire delegation, thus giving Canada double representation at the Conference. It was largely through 
that delegation that Canada’s influence was exercised at Paris. 
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The first Canadian Legation in Europe was opened at Paris in 1928. This 
was to be expected since almost 30 p.c. of the Canadian people were descendants of 
the little group of French settlers who had struggled to build up New France in 
the Western Hemisphere. The first appomtee was the Hon. Philippe Roy who had 
served at Paris during the previous seventeen years as Commissioner General. The 
first Canadian diplomatic Legation in Asia was established at Tokyo in 1929 with 
the Hon. Herbert Marler as the first Minister.. Exchange of Missions with Japan was 
based on the expectation of rapidly increasing trade with the Orient, on the role of 
Japan as the major power in the Far East, and on the advisability of having a diplo- 
mat available in the Japanese capital for discussions, when necessary, of immigration 
matters. 


At the close of the 1920’s, Canada was gradually securing recognition abroad 
of its expanding international status. Election to the League of Nations Council 
in 1927, the first occasion on which the Assembly had chosen a British Dominion 
to serve on that body, and an individual invitation from the United States to sign 
the Pact of Paris in 1928, were indications that the world was beginning to appreciate 
the implications of the evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations. At 
London, it was becoming apparent that the possibility of maintaining a single imperial 
foreign policy, as had been claimed by Lloyd George in 1921, was disappearing, 
and the most that could be hoped for was the preservation of a harmony of opinion 
on major questions of foreign policy. At Ottawa, the Department of External 
Affairs was slowly expanding its personnel and broadening its influence in government 
circles under the leadership of Dr. O. D. Skelton, a distinguished scholar who left 
Queen’s University to become Under Secretary of State for External Affairs in 1925. 


The depression years of the 1930’s were a factor in retarding the expansion of 
the Department of External Affairs and prevented the creation of more Missions, 
except in Belgium and the Netherlands which had initiated proposals for an exchange. 
In 1937 Baron Silvercruys established Belgium’s Legation at Ottawa, but it was not 
until 1939 that Mr. Jean Désy was accredited as Canada’s Minister to both of the 
Low Countries. During that period, as the shadow of war fell across Asia, Africa 
and Europe in turn, the Canadian Government made clear at Geneva its rejection 
of automatic advance commitments to economic or military sanctions against an 
aggressor, but privately at Berlin (1937) and publicly Prime Minister King declared 
that ‘If there was a war of aggression nothing in the world would keep the Canadian 
people from being at the side of Britain’. Similarly, in 1938, President Roosevelt 
pledged American support if domination of Canadian soil were threatened by an 
overseas empire and the two countries began to concert their defence arrangements. 
In 1939, only after Parliamentary approval had been received did the Government 
of Canada forward to London, for the King’s signature, a separate declaration of 
war upon Germany from that previously made by the United Kingdom. The action 
of the United States Government in not applying the neutrality legislation to 
Canada until this step had been taken was a significant recognition of Canada’s 
advance in status. 


The war years gave Canada greater stature in international affairs. The 
substantial contribution which the country was able to make to the Allied cause 
in both its military and economic aspects and the relative decline in strength of 

many European countries made it necessary for her to assume new and greater 
‘responsibilities. At the close of the War, Canada ranked third among the Allies 
‘in naval strength and fourth in air power. Alone among the Allies, Canada had not 
required Lend-Lease Aid from the United States but had contributed almost 


- 
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$2,250,000,000 of Mutual Aid. During and after the War, to further reconstruction, 
almost $600,000,000 was advanced as Export Credits to a number of countries and 
a loan of $1,250,000,000 was extended to the United Kingdom. In the operations 
of UNRRA, Canada was the third largest contributor and one of the major sources 
of supply.* Because of these achievements and the constructive policies of its 
representatives at the numerous international conferences at the close of the War 
and thereafter, Canada came to be regarded as a ‘‘Middle Power’. 


The rapid expansion of Canadian representation abroad has reflected these 
changed conditions. Immediately after war was declared it was decided to send 
High Commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland. In 
the post-war period similar arrangements were made with India and Pakistan. 
Exchanges were made with Canada’s allies, initially by accrediting a single Minister, 
Major-General George P. Vanier, to the Allied Governments established at London 
and by sending Ministers to the wartime capitals of China and the U.S.S.R. During 


the War, neutral countries such as Sweden and Turkey also sent Ministers to Ottawa 


with the understanding that Canada would reciprocate in the post-war period. 
To emphasize hemispheric solidarity against the Axis powers and with a view to 
furthering commercial opportunities in Latin America, Missions were opened during 
the War in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico and Peru. No new Missions 
have been opened there since the War but a Consulate-General was created in 
Venezuela. Uruguay has had a Legation at Ottawa since 1947. In 1943 the 


first Canadian Mission was elevated to the rank of Embassy in the United States — 


and since that time the majority of Canadian Missions abroad have achieved a 
similar rank. Although for various special reasons Consulates were established 
during the War in Greenland and St. Pierre and Miquelon and a Consulate-General 
at New York, it was not until 1947 that a Consular Division was established in the 
Department. Since that time, in addition to the six consular offices in the United 
States, the new Division has been concerned with offices in Brazil, China, Germany, 


the Philippines and Venezuela. At the end of 1951, Canada had Embassies in — 


eighteen countries, Legations in eight countries, High Commissioner’s offices in six 
countries, and Missions of a special character at Tokyo and Berlin, or accredited to 
the United Nations Organization at New York and Geneva, and to the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation at Paris. The Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Belgium, Norway and Sweden are also accredited to Luxembourg, 
Iceland and Finland where, at present, Legations are not maintained. In January 
1952, Canada and Portugal agreed to establish diplomatic relations—a step facilitated 
by their common membership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. To staff 
these offices as well as headquarters at Ottawa, over 250 foreign-service officers, 
including heads of Missions, are required. 


But it is not only diplomats, consuls and trade commissioners who represent 
Canada abroad in almost fifty countries. The presence of Canadian soldiers, 
sailors and airmen in Korea, Germany, France and the United Kingdom is proof 
positive that the Canadian people are prepared to play their part in combating or 
deterring aggression in Asia or Europe. The despatch of Canadian technical experts 
to under-developed countries either at the request of the United Nations or in 
accordance with the Colombo Plan, and the appropriation of funds to further 


economic recovery overseas are a demonstration of Canadian willingness to help | 


build a happier world with higher living standards. 


fa Ci. se Part in the Relief and Rehabilitation of the Occupied Territories’, Canada Year Book 
» Pp. TOU. 3 ; 
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Section 2.—Diplomatic Representation! 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country Date 
and Year Present Status of Agere Present Letter of 
Representation Representative Representative Credence 
Established Presented 
Argentina........ 1941 Ambassador... ....|Bartolome Mitre, 478,|Masor - Genera, Tue (nominated) 
Buenos Aires. Hon. L. R. LaFiicue, 
D.S.O. 
Australia........ 1939) High Commissioner|State Circle, Canberra. .|Mr. C. F. EL.iorr, June 9, 
Covi Gi O'Ce 19512 
Belgium......... 1939] Ambassador........ 35, rue de la Science, |LmuTENANT - GENERAL Aug. 3, 
Brussels. Maurice Pops, C.B., 1950 
M.C. 
Bsramilic So 1941;Ambassador........ Avenida President Wil-/Dr. E. H. CoLtEMAN,| Dec. 4, 
son, 165, 7th Floor, Rio] C.M.G., Q.C. 195 
de Janeiro. 
OT a a 1942|Ambassador........ Bank of London and |Mr. Leon MAYRAND.... May 17, 
South America Bldg., 1951 
Santiago. 
BUD anys. ase 1945) Ambassador........ Avenida de las Misiones|Mr. H. A. Scorr........ Jan. 15 
No. 17, Havana, 1952 
Czechoslovakia. .1942|Chargé d’Affaires |Krakowska 22, Prague, 2}Mr. J. M. TEAKLES..... 
: ad interim. : 
Denmark........ 1946] Minister............ Osterbrogade 26, Copen-|Mr. E. D. McGreer 
agen 
minland. oso 1949|Minister............ Borgmistarbrinken Mr. W. D. Marruews..|(nominated) 
3-C.32, Helsinki. 
MITANCE. oo oa cle es 1928) Ambassador........ 72 avenue Foch, Paris}Masor-Generat Grorcsz] Dec. 20, 
XVI. P.... Vanizr,.. D.S.O., 1944 
M.C. 
Germany........ 1951; Ambassador........ Zittelmann Strasse 22,|Hon. T. C. Davis, Q.C. Aug. 16, 
Bonn. 195 
BRTCCCE....5.06055 1943| Ambassador........ 31 Queen Sofia Boule-|Mr. Gzorcr L. Macann]| Nov. 23, 
vard, Athens. 1949. 
Heeland..../..... 1949] Minister............ c/o Canadian Legation,|Mr. E. J. GARLAND..... Aug. 11, 
Fridtjof Nansens Plass 1949 
5, Oslo, Norway. 
NR oe nie cc 1946] High Commissioner]4 noo Road, New|Mr. E. Rew........... (nominated) 
elhi. 
Beeiand 223, .. 66 2t 1940) Ambassador........ 92 Merrian Square West,|Hon. W. F. A. July 17, 
Dublin. TurGEgon, Q.C. 1950 
eee 1947/Ambassador........ Via Saverio Mercadante/Mr. P. Dupuy, C.M.G..| June 13, 
15, Rome. 1952 
ee 1952|Chargé d’Affaires [16 Omote - Machi, 3|/Mr. A. R. Menzizs..... Apr. 28, 
ad interim. hrome, Minato - Ku, 1952 
Tokyo. 
Luxembourg..... 1945] Minister............ c/o Canadian Embassy,|LizuTENANT - Genera | J uly 28, 
46, rue Montoyer, Maurice Porr, C.B., 1950 
Brussels, Belgium. M.C. 
Mexico...........1944/Ambassador........ Edificio Internacional,|Mr. C. P. Héeerr...... Feb. 24, 
: Paseo de la Reforma, 1949 
No. 1, Mexico City. 
Netherlands...., 1939] Ambassador........ Sophialaan 1A, The Mr. T. A. Stonz...... (nominated) 
Hague, 
1 Revised as at July 31, 1952. ? For High Commissioners and Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 


this date is the date of assumption of duties. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country - Date 
and Year Present Status of rddrena Present Letter of 
Representation Representative Representative Credence 
Established Presented 
New Zealand... .1940|High Commissioner Government Life Insur- Mr. JA ARV Mine sie ene sus Aug. 21, 
ance Bldg., Customs 19461 
Quay, Wellington. 
INIOLWA Veteran 1943 Ministers seca ae or Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5,|Mr. E. J. GARLAND..... Oct. 21, 
Oslo. 1947 
Ralkistatles. «acne 1949| High Commissioner] Metropole Hotel, Vic-/Mr. K. P. Kirxwoop..| Jan. 10, 
toria Road, Karachi. 19521 
Peri ae 1944|Ambassador........|Edificio Boza, Plaza San|Mr. E. Vamiancourt...| Sept. 27, 
Martin, Lima. 1950 
olanclaeeren ite 1942|Chargé d’Affaires |31 Ulica Katowicka, Mr. T. LeM. Carter...| Apr. 17, 
ad interim. Saska Kepa, Warsaw. 19521 
Bontucaleerannieace 1952 Ministery. cesece a: Rua Rodrigo da Fonseca] Hon. W. F. A. TURGEON, Feb. 6, 
103-4, Lisbon. QC: 1952 
Swedenat nec ee 1947 Ministeteeere eae Strandvagen 7-C, Mr. W. D. Marruews. .|(nominated) 
Stockholm. 
Switzerland...... TO4TIMUNIS bebe ins oar ekelcler= Thunstrasse 95, Berne...|Mr. V. Dorz, C.M.G... ee: - | 
95 
Durkeysncer aes. 1947) Ambassador........ 211, Ayranci Baglari |Mr. H. O. Moran..... (nominated) | 
Kavaklidere, Ankara. | 
Union of South 1940}/High Commissioner|24 Barclays Bank Bldg.,|Mr. T. W. L. Mac- | Oct. 6, | 
Africa. Church Square, DeERmMoT. 1950! 
Pretoria. 
Union of Soviet 1942|\Chargé d’Affaires [23 Starokonyushny Mr. R. A. D. Forp..... 
Socialist Republics | ad interim. Pereulok, Moscow. 
United Kingdom.1880| High Commissioner Canada House, Trafalgar|Mr. N. A. Rosertson..| June 1s 
Square, London, S.W.1. 1952! 
United States 1927|Ambassador........ 1746 Massachusetts Mr. H. H. WRonNG..... Nov. 8, 
of America. Avenue, Washington, 1946 
ID ACE 
Yugoslavia...... 1943} Ambassador........ Proliterskin brigada 69,|Mr. J. S. MacDonatp... Oct. 23, 
Belgrade. 1951 


MILITARY AND LIAISON MISSIONS 


Germany........ 1945| Head of Mission.....|Lancaster House, Fehr-|Hon. T. C. Davis, Q:C:| June.22; 
bellinen Platz, Wilmers- a 1956 
dorf, Berlin. 


CONSULATES 
ee ee eee 
Brazileererncecce 1947\C onsuleia. eee ae Rua 7 de Abril 252 Sad|/Mr. J.C. Van TIGHEM. 
Paulo. 
urkevernesoee ec: TO5IlConsules: asserts Istiklal Caddesi, Lion/Mr. G. F. G. Huauss, 
Magazasi Yaninda, 


Kismet Han No. 3/4, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


United States of 1948}Acting Consul 532 Little Bldg., 80|Mr. J. i. DELISsLE. 
America. General. Bee St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


f na For High Commissioners and Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, this date is the date of assumption of 
uties. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


OOF SSS 


Country Date 
and Year Present Status of Ada Present Letter of 
Representation Representative roo Representative Credence 
Established Presented 


CONSULATES—coneluded 
Sener creme eee Se 


United States of 1947/Consul General..... Suite 800, Daily News/Mr. D. S. Cots. 


America. Bldg., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago Garis 
sf 1O48\Constlew sone oe. 1035 Penobscot Bldg.,|Mr. B. C. Butirr. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
“ HOH? Consultees sesnck.i 2 on 201 International Trade|/Mr. G. A. Newman. 


Mart Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


<S 1943|}Consul General..... 620 Fifth Ave., New|Mr. K. A. Greene, 
York, N.Y. O.B.E. 
aa 1945|Honorary Vice 443 Congress St., Port-|Mr. A. Larueur. 
Consul. land, Maine. 
sé ~ 1948]Acting Consul 400 Montgomery Street,|Mr. C. N. Sentor. 
General. San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Venezuela........ 1946)Consul General... .. Edificio Pan-American,|Mr. E. Turcorts. 


Puente Urapal, Cande- 
laria, Caracas. 


Republic of the 1949/Consul General..... 12 Escolta, Manila...... Mr. F. H. Paumer, M.C. 


Philippines. 
a ce nS a ee 
2s 
| . 
Country and Year Present Status 
Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 
fArgentina......... 1941/Chargé d’Affaires |193 Sparks Street, Ottawa....|Mr. Gumirrmo P. MACKINTOSH 
ad interim. | DeraQui. 
mustralia......... 1940) High Commissioner]100 Sparks Street, Ottawa. ...|H1s Excetnency Tus Rr. Hon. 
Francis M. Forpsz, P.C. 
 CEIUIT eRe 1937| Ambassador........ 170 Laurier Avenue East,|His Excetnency VicomMTe pu 
Ottawa. Parc, C.V.O 
RAL ose c's ds ch 1941;Ambassador......:./111 Sparks Street, Ottawa. ..|H1s Excernency Herror Lyra. 
Beatle. h.. Sekiee 1942) Ambassador........ Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street,|His Excennency GENERAL 
Ottawa, ARNALDO CARRASCO. 
BEES 5, 1942/Ambassador........ 201 Wurtemburg Street, His Exce,ttency Liv Cuirx. 
Ottawa. 
eee 1945|Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excennency Dexrin H. 
‘ Ottawa. Puro Y PROENzA. 
Czechoslovakia... .1942/Chargé d’Affaires {171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa..|/Mr. ZpenrK Rosxor. 
; ad interim. : 
Menmark......... 1946|Chargé d’Affaires |451 Daly Avenue, Ottawa..... Mr, ANKER SVART. 
ad interim. 
Finland...........1948/Chargé d’Affaires. .|140 Wellington Street, Ottawa.|Mr. H. R. Marroua. 
M@rance........... 1928| Ambassador........ 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa...... His ExcetneNncy Hvuserr 


GUERIN. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Nee —— nna 


Country and Year Present Status 


Representation of Address Present Representative 
Established Representative 
Germany........- 1951|Ambassador,........ 580-582 Chapel Street, Ottawa.|H1s ExceLLENcY Dr. WERNER 
DANKWORT. 
Greecesa e. senee 1942|Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excertency Raovun 
Ottawa. Brpica-RoseErtvi. 
Rceland asm. aces 1948|Minister............ Chateau Laurier Hotel, His Excettency THor THORS. 
Ottawa. 
1gOIE ee doees cosh. 1947|High Commissioner|200 McLaren Street, Ottawa...|H1s Excettency R. R. 
SAKSENA. 
Ireland vena eee 1939] Ambassador........ 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. | His ExcetLency SEAN MurrHy 
[talyane: aco 1947|Ambassador........|384 Laurier Avenue East, |His ExXcELLENCY CORRADO 
Ottawa. BALDONI. 
Tapaninn macro 1952} Ambassador........ 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa....|H1s Excetnency Sapao I@ucHI ~ 
Luxembourg...... 1949] Minister............ Chateau Laurier Hotel, § |His Exceutency Hucurs Lz 
Ottawa. GALLAIS. 
IMexi¢On emetic 1944] Ambassador........ 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa....|H1s Excerrency Dr. JUAN © 


MaANvuEL ALVAREZ DEL CaASs- 
TILLO. 


His Excertency A. H. J. 
LovINK. 


Netherlands...... 1939] Ambassador........ 168 Laurier Avenue East, 


Ottawa. 


His Excerzrency T. C. A. 


New Zealand..... 1943| High Commissioner|107 Wurtemburg Street, 
Histor, C.M.G.. 


Ottawa. 
INOrWaya. aseeeen: 1942 lManistensancue secre. His Excettency DANIEL STEEN 


Pakistan. ......-..1949]|High Commissioner]499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa... 


140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


His. Excetpency MoHAMMED 
IKRAMULLAH. 


539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa|His ExcetLENcY GERMAN 
FERNANDEZ-CONCHA. 


183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa...|Mr. E. MARKowSKI. 


Chateau Laurier Hotel, 
Ottawa. 


720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe 
Park. 


Esteves FERNANDES. 


His Excethency Dr. Kas 
BOOK. 


His Excerzency Dr. VIcToR 
NEF. 


5 Marlborough Avenue, 
Ottawa. 


His Excettency NUMAN 
TAHIR SEYMEN. 


Munk Virsa 1944] Ambassador........ Chateau Laurier Hotel, 


Ottawa. 


His Excettency ALYRED 
ADRIAN RoseErts, Q.C. 


sign of South  1938|High Commissioner|15 Sussex Street, Ottawa...... 
rica. 


Union of Soviet 1942/Chargé d’Affaires 
Socialist Republics 


Mr. Lronip F. TEpPLov. 


His Exce,ttency Lisut.-GEn- 
ERAL Sir ARcHIBALD NYE, 
G.C.S.1., G:.C.M:G., G:CLES 
K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. 


United States of 1927)/Ambassador........ 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
America. 


Wmucuayecnsceiicc 1948|Chargé d’Affaires |36 Marlborough Avenue, 
ad interim. Ottawa, 


STANLEY WOODWARD. 


Mr. Luis A. Soto. 


Yugoslavia....... 1942|Ambassador........ 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa. 
DJERMANOVIC. 


His Excenrnency Dr. Luis | 


His Excettency Tue Hon. 


His Excennency Dr. RasKo— 
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Section 3.—International Activities * 
Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations, 1950-52 


Developments in Commonwealth relations from the end of the year 1949 to 
mid-1952 were unspectacular in comparison with the period immediately 
preceding, which saw such remarkable events as the acceptance of the Republic 
of India as a continuing member of the Commonwealth, the withdrawal of the 


Republic of Ireland from the measure of association with the Commonwealth 


which it had maintained up to that time, and the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada. During the period 1950-52 the members of the Commonwealth maintained 
their existing system of consultation and co-operation and were chiefly concerned 
with developments in the outside world. 


The tense international situation resulting from the attitude taken by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites and from the behaviour of the communist régime 
in China during the past three years was one of the principal subjects of discussion, 
both by correspondence and at formal or informal meetings, among the Common- 
wealth group of nations. Both the Commonwealth Meeting on Foreign Affairs 
held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950, and the Meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers held at London, England, in January 1951, devoted much time 
and attention to the above situation and the problems arising from it. In particular, 
developments in Asia, where the smaller non-communist countries have been 
exposed to. communist infiltration or open invasion, called for the most careful 
consideration not only by the Commonwealth countries in that area but also by 


| all members of the Commonwealth, whose ideals of freedom and democracy might 
be endangered by successful aggression. 


It was clear that the backward agricultural and industrial condition of many 
countries of south and southeast Asia, along with the destruction and impoverish- 


| ment in that area which had resulted from operations during World War II, would, 
| if ignored, undermine any hope that these countries would have a healthy and 
' continuous development along democratic lines. The 1950 Colombo Conference 


was greatly concerned with this situation and for this reason among others, urged 


ees 


f 
; 


_the necessity of assistance to the nations of south and southeast Asia from the 


more industrially advanced countries in the Commonwealth and elsewhere. The 


| Colombo Plan (see pp. 122-124) which was fashioned at this meeting and in which 


Canada is participating, is one of the most promising contributions towards building 


_up the free world and enabling it to stand against totalitarianism. 


Another subject which engaged the attention of both the 1950 Commonwealth 


Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the 1951 Commonwealth Meeting of Prime 
_ Ministers was the question of peace settlements, particularly with Japan, and the 
allied question of security in the Pacific area. While the discussions were helpful 


in smoothing over some differences of opinion on the Japanese settlement, they did 


-nhot result in all Commonwealth members reaching a common decision in this 


matter. The Government of India eventually decided to negotiate a separate 


_ treaty with Japan, while the other Commonwealth governments, including Canada, 


joined the United States and other interested countries in signing a Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951. At the same time the position of the 
more exposed Commonwealth countries in the Pacific area was safeguarded by the 


“signature of a Security Treaty by the United States, Australia and New Zealand. 


4 


* Prepared with the co-operation of the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Developments in China also were among the matters discussed at both Meetings. 
In regard to recognition of the Chinese communist government, as in all matters 
of concern to Commonwealth nations, it was understood that each government 
must take the responsibility of making its own decision. Until mid-1952, the 
Chinese communist government had been recognized by the three Asian members 
of the Commonwealth and by the United Kingdom, while the other members of 
the Commonwealth, including Canada, continued to refrain from recognition. 


A new and very serious problem in northeast Asia was created by the invasion 


of South Korea on June 25, 1950, by North Korean communists. Canada and the 
other countries of the Commonwealth which were also members of the United 
Nations supported the action taken by the Security Council to assist South Korean 
resistance. Most of them, including Canada, contributed armed forces for this 
purpose. A Commonwealth Division, consisting of United Kingdom, Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand combat forces and a medical unit from India, was 
organized as part of the United Nations forces, and has acquitted itself with 


distinction. The nations of the Commonwealth, like many other members of the. 


United Nations, have been gravely concerned over the destruction to life and prop- 
erty in Korea, and are contributing to relief and rehabilitation. 


The 1951 Meeting of Prime Ministers gave careful attention to the discussions 
on the Korean problem in particular, and on a Far East settlement in general, 
which were simultaneously being carried on at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at New York, and exchanged views on the means by which their repre- 
sentatives at New York could best assist in these discussions. Close haison was 
maintained with the United Nations Assembly. 


In a declaration issued at the close of the 1951 Meeting, the Prime Ministers, 
in addition to urging speedy settlements with Germany and Japan, stated they would 
welcome any feasible arrangement for a frank exchange of views with Stalin or with 
Mao Tse-tung, and insisted that they did not seek to interfere in the affairs of the 


NE 


Soviet Union, China or any other country. The Commonwealth countries, it i 


was declared, did not regard themselves as an exclusive body, but welcomed co- 
operation with other nations. It was recognized, however, that so long as the fear 
of aggression existed the Commonwealth countries would have to strengthen their 
defences. Continued support of the United Nations and of the Colombo Plan was 
affirmed. 


Both the 1950 Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the 1951 Meeting of Prime — 


Ministers recognized the influence of economic problems upon the international 
situation, and gave consideration to these important questions. 


One economic problem which was becoming acute in 1951 was the shortage 
of raw materials, and the consequent maldistribution of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods. The Meeting of Prime Ministers felt that in these cireum- 


stances it would be desirable to have closer and more regular consultation among - 
Commonwealth countries on all questions of supply and production. One result of. 
their examination of this problem was the calling of a meeting of Commonwealth — 
Ministers concerned with supply matters, which opened at London on Sept. 24, 1951, © 


and made arrangements to increase the exchange of information both on raw mater- 
ials and on finished goods, and to facilitate deliveries of manufactured articles to 
countries of the Commonwealth which might require them. 
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The deterioration in. the United Kingdom’s financial situation that took 
place in the autumn of 1951, and the continuing difficulties of the Sterling Area in 
general, raised urgent problems for all members of the Commonwealth, not 
excepting Canada, the only non-sterling member. A meeting of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers accordingly took place at London in January 1952, and dis- 
cussed measures that might be taken to meet the situation. Some of the countries 
concerned, particularly the United Kingdom and Australia, later took drastic 
steps to arrest further deterioration in their own position. While some such measures 
may have been unavoidable in the immediate emergency, discussions on an official 
level continued with a view to planning for the eventual expansion of trade which 
appears to be the only satisfactory solution for the whole problem. 

International tension, besides adversely affecting the world’s economic develop- 
ment during the past three years, also made it necessary to devote to strength- 
ening the defences of Commonwealth countries resources that would normally 
have been used to increase trade and prosperity. In general, the distribution of the 
Commonwealth countries through all parts of the world has made it essential to 
organize their defences on a regional basis providing for full co-operation with 
friendly foreign countries. As regards North Atlantic defence, for example, Canada 
and the United Kingdom, as members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
have worked together in co-operation with the other members of NATO, while the 
United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia have consulted 
with other countries interested in the defence of Africa. A Conference of the 
Defence Ministers of the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of - 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, at which Canada was represented by observers, 
was held at London in June 1951 to consider,defence !problems arising in the Middle 
East and other regions of common concern. 

A number of conferences were held to discuss special problems of an eco- 
nomic, scientific or technical character. These included a conference to review 
the work of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux; meetings on air transport 
and aeronautical research; gatherings of survey officers, statisticians, auditors- 
_ general, and scientists in various special fields; and a British Commonwealth 
_ Scientific Conference. 

In addition, Canada is represented on such standing bodies as the Executive 
Council of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux; the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee; the Commonwealth Shipping Committee; the Commonwealth Tele- 
communications Board; the Commonwealth Air Transport Council; the Common- 
wealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council; the Commonwealth Liaison 
Committee; the Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology; 
and the Imperial War Graves Commission. 


The Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux are, for the most part, bodies which 
collect and distribute information on agricultural research. All of them which are 
engaged exclusively in this work are located in the United Kingdom. The work of 
the one in Canada, known as the Commonwealth Bureau of Biological Control, 
is of a somewhat different nature; it undertakes to control the spread of noxious 
insects and plants by such means as the collection and distribution of parasites. 
The work of these Bureaux was reviewed by the Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux Review Conference, which met at London in June 1950, and made various 
recommendations for increasing the usefulness of the Bureaux and ensuring co- 
_ operation with United Nations organizations and with interested foreign govern- 
ments. The Canadian Government is represented on the Executive Council of 
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the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux by Dr. H. J. Atkinson and Dr. M. I. 
Timonin of the Department of Agriculture and Mr. J. G. Robertson of the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 


The Commonwealth Economic Committee issues annual statistics on world 
production and trade in certain commodities, including dairy produce, meat, fruit 
and grain crops, and monthly intelligence bulletins on some of these. It has also, 
from time to time, undertaken special studies on economic questions of interest to 
Commonwealth governments. The Canadian representative is Mr. F. Hudd of 
the High Commissioner’s Office at London. 


The Commonwealth Shipping Committee was established in 1920 for the purpose 
of making special investigations relating to the co-ordination and improvement of 
ocean-shipping facilities. It includes representatives of industry as well as of 
governments. The High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom repre- 
sents the Canadian Government. 


The Commonwealth Telecommunications Board, which operates under the 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement of 1948, is charged with the duty of making 


recommendations to Commonwealth governments on joint telecommunications — 


policy, co-ordination of cable and wireless systems, and other telecommunications 
questions. Canada is represented by Mr. J. H. Tudhope of the High Commissioner’s 
Office at London. ; 


The Commonwealth Air Transport Council is a consultative body for the 
discussion of civil aviation questions. It issues a quarterly news-letter and holds 
occasional meetings as required, the latest of which took place at Montreal, Que., 
in 1950. Mr. J. H. Tudhope is the Canadian member. Canada also participates in 
an auxiliary regional association, the South Pacific Air Transport Council, which 
includes the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and Fiji. A meeting of 
this body was held at Wellington in October, 1951; Canada was represented by 
the High Commissioner in New Zealand. 


The Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council is an organization 
for the promotion of aeronautical research and for discussion and exchange of 
information on questions of aeronautics. Canadian representatives are Air Vice- 
Marshal D. M. Smith of the Department of National Defence, and Mr. R. J. 
Brearley of the High Commissioner’s Office, London. A meeting of this body took 
place at Ottawa, Ont., in September 1950. 


The Commonwealth Liaison Committee originated very informally as a means 
by which United Kingdom government departments could keep the London missions 
of other Commonwealth countries in touch with developments under the European 
Recovery Program. Its scope has since been extended to cover other economic 
matters of mutual interest, in particular the supply and production of raw materials 
and manufactured goods. 


The Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology was set 
up as a result of a recommendation by the Royal Society Empire Scientific Con- 
ference of 1946, which was endorsed by the British Commonwealth Scientific 
Official Conference of that year, and further developed by the Specialist Conference 
on Geology and Mineral Resources held in 1948. Its purpose is to promote collabora- 
tion and exchange of information on the investigation of geology and mineral 
resources throughout the Commonwealth. Dr. G. §. Hume of the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys represents the Canadian Government. 
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The Imperial War Graves Commission was founded in 1917 for the purpose of 
permanently commemorating those members of His Majesty’s forces who lost their 
lives in World War I. Its powers were later extended to cover World War II. 
Its chief duty is the establishment and maintenance of cemeteries and memorials. 
There is a Canadian Agency of the Commission at Ottawa; Colonel D. C. Unwin- 
Simson of the Canadian Embassy at Paris is the Canadian representative on the 
Commission. 


Bodies such as these form a useful means of exchanging information and views 
on special economic, scientific or technical questions and of working out recom- 
mendations for the consideration of the governments concerned. 


Two controversies between Commonwealth governments, both of which arose 
before 1950, have continued unsolved: the dispute between India and Pakistan 
_ over Kashmir and other matters, and the dispute between India and Pakistan on 
the one hand and the Union of South Africa on the other respecting the treatment 
in South Africa of persons of Indian origin. Both disputes are before the United 
Nations, and the Canadian Government and other Commonwealth governments 
which are members of the United Nations have continued to endeavour, in co- 
operation with other members of that body, to bring about some solution. In 
addition, an opportunity was taken during the Meeting of Prime Ministers in 1951 
to have informal talks on the Kashmir question by the Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
and India along with some of the other Prime Ministers, including the Prime 
Minister of Canada. While these talks had no decisive effect, they did assist in 
clarifying the position and Suggesting possible lines that might be explored in 
working towards a settlement. 


Despite difficulties and problems, the Commonwealth association has, during 
the period covered by this survey, continued to serve as one of the most effective 
Means of international discussion and co-operation, based in large measure on 
common traditions, similar political institutions and common ideals. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


The early history of the United Nations and of Canada’s part therein is given 
in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 82-86. Additional material appeared in the 1948-49 
edition, pp. 122-125, and in the 1950 edition, pp. 134-139. The following material 
brings the record of Canada and the United Nations up to Feb. 5, 1952, the date 
of the adjournment of the Sixth Regular Session of the General Assembly. 


In political and security questions, the General Assembly became relatively 
more important in the United Nations, during the period under review, as effective 


action in the Security Council was more and more frustrated by the Soviet Union 
| veto. The Interim Committee of the General Assembly did not play the important 
‘Tole that had been anticipated. It met in 1949 and in 1950 without making any 
‘Major recommendations. It did not meet in 1951, for the procedural reason that 
the Fifth Session of the Assembly remained technically in session until the day 


before the convening of the Sixth Session. No new subjects were assigned to the 
Thterim Committee by the Sixth Session of the Assembly. 


Canada has continued to take an active part in United Nations deliberations 
both in the General Assembly and in important subsidiary bodies and, as a member, 
‘its contribution has been important in the social, economic and humanitarian 
‘Activities. Canada completed a two-year term on the Security Council at the end 
ie 
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of 1949 and a term of membership on the Economic and Social Council at the end 
of 1948; after a year’s absence, Canada was elected to a further three-year term 
on the latter Council commencing Jan. 1, 1950. Canada is a member of all specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and of the following functional commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council: the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Social 
Commission, the Fiscal Commission and the Statistical Commission. 


Canadian delegations attended all sessions of the General Assembly during the 
period 1949-51—the second part of the Third Session in April and May 1949, and 
the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Regular Sessions in 1949, 1950 and 1951. The Secretary 
of State for External Affairs acted as chairman of the delegation at each of these 
Sessions; at the Sixth Session, the Minister of Justice assumed the chairmanship 
after Jan. 2, 1952. 


During the period 1949-51, only two new members were admitted to the United 
Nations—lIsrael on May 11, 1949, and the Republic of Indonesia on Sept. 28, 1950. 
The applications of such states as Ceylon, Ireland, Italy and Portugal were vetoed 
by the Soviet Union Representative in the Security Council. 


The Korean Conflict.—The Soviet Union, which since the previous January 
had been boycotting the Security Council over the question of Chinese representation, 
was absent from the Council on June 25, 1950, when North Korean forces attacked 
across the 38th parallel. With no Soviet veto to frustrate its actions, the Security 
Council was able to take quick and decisive measures. It convened, on United 
States initiative, on the day of the attack and adopted a resolution calling for the 
cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of North Korean forces to the 38th 
parallel. When this resolution was ignored by North Korea, other Council resolutions 
followed quickly, recommending that member states furnish the Republic of Korea 
with such assistance as might be necessary to repel the armed attack, and setting up 
a Unified Command. The United States took the initiative throughout the crisis, 
committing first sea and air forces and then ground forces to the area. An over- | 
whelming majority of the United Nations, including Canada, subsequently approved 
the Security Council’s actions, and a smaller but still substantial number (including 


Canada) contributed armed forces to the United Nations Command. 


Throughout the summer of 1950, United Nations troops fell back before the 
initial strength of the North Korean attack. However, the tide turned with the 
Inchon landing of Sept. 15, and the rapid advance of United Nations troops up the 
peninsula raised new and urgent problems. Meanwhile the Soviet Union had re- 
turned to the Security Council on Aug. 1 and had, as expected, prevented further 
constructive action by that body. This was the situation that faced the Fifth 
Session of the General Assembly when it convened at New York on Sept. 19, 1950. 


On Oct. 7, the Assembly adopted a resolution establishing a seven-member 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. As 
plans for the implementation of the resolution were being worked out, however, 
Chinese communist troops intervened in force in Korea, in the guise of ‘‘volunteers’’. 
This led to renewed debate in the Security Council and the vetoing by the U.S.S.R. 
on Nov. 30 of a resolution calling for the withdrawal of Chinese communist troops | 
from Korea. The General Assembly, on Dec. 14, 1950, set up a “‘Cease-fire Group” 
to explore the possibilities of a cease-fire, meanwhile refraining from condemning 
the Chinese communist aggression. 
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The Cease-fire Group, of which the Canadian Secretary of State for External 

Affairs was a member, submitted a statement of principles, early in January 1951, 
to serve as a basis for settlement of the Korean dispute and other Far Eastern 
problems. These were transmitted to the Chinese communist authorities. The 
reply of the Communist Chinese Foreign Minister was not regarded as satisfactory 
and on Feb. 1, 1951, a resolution condemning the Peking Government’s aggression 
was adopted by a large majority of the members of the General Assembly, including 
Canada. 
Military operations continued and it became apparent that a military stalemate 
might come about, with the United Nations forces in control up to approximately 
the 38th parallel. Following an indication by the Soviet representative to the 
United Nations that cease-fire discussions might now be usefully initiated, messages 
were exchanged between the military commanders in Korea, and representatives 
of the opposing forces met on July 10, 1951. Cease-fire negotiations continued 
until Aug. 22. They were renewed on Oct. 25, and agreement was reached Nov. 27, 
1951, on the principles which should govern the definition of a cease-fire line, but 
on other issues, especially the exchange of prisoners of war, the negotiators remained 
deadlocked. The Sixth Session of the General Assembly, before its adjournment 
of Feb. 5, 1952, authorized the Secretary-General to convene a special session of 
the Assembly on the conclusion of an armistice or in the event of other developments 
in Korea. 

The United Nations took early action for the relief of the suffering caused by 
the Korean conflict and for the reconstruction of the country when circumstances 
might permit. In the autumn of 1950 the General Assembly, and the Economic 
and Social Council which was meeting concurrently in special session, established 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA). A five-member 
committee, on which Canada was represented, was set up to advise UNKRA’s 
Agent-General. Canada was among the first and most substantial contributors 
to UNKRA. 


Collective Measures.—On Nov. 3, 1950, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution on “Uniting for Peace”. This resolution provided that if the Security 
Council, because of lack of unanimity among the permanent members, failed to act 
in a situation that endangered peace, the General Assembly, if not in session, 
might be convened on 24 hours notice (a) by request of the Security Council (on 
the vote of any seven Council members), or (b) by request of a majority of the 
members of the United Nations. The Assembly at the same time established a 
Peace Observation Commission to observe and report in areas of international 
tension, and a Collective Measures Committee to study and report on the measures, 


including political, economic and military measures, which the United Nations 


might use to maintain and strengthen international peace and security, taking 


| account of collective self-defence and regional arrangements. Canada became a 
_ member of the Collective Measures Committee. 


In January 1952, the General Assembly, taking note of the report of the 


| Collective Measures Committee, directed the Committee to continue its studies for 


| 
| 
: units available for service with the United Nations. 
| 
| 


another year. Member states were also asked to include within their armed forces 


Disarmament.—The deadlock in both the Atomic Energy Commission and 
_the Commission for Conventional Armaments continued to the end of 1951. This 
deadlock was due to the persistent Soviet demands for an immediate prohibition 


* 


H 
| 
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of atomic weapons and for a one-third reduction in the armed forces of the Great 
Powers. Western governments opposed both demands, the first because no pro- 
posals for adequate atomic inspection, verification and control had been accepted 
by the U.S.S.R., and the second because the existing disparity between the armed 
forces of the communist world and those of the free world made it impossible 
for the democracies to accept a formula which would perpetuate the present dangerous 
unbalance. 

On Dec. 13, 1950, the Assembly created a committee to study the advisability 
of merging the Atomic Energy and the Conventional Armaments Commissions. 
Canada, which had been one of the sponsors of the proposal, was made a member 
of this committee. In accordance with the recommendations of the committee 
the Assembly on Jan. 11, 1952, established a Disarmament Commission, under the 
Security Council, to replace the two previous Commissions. The new Com- 
mission, given the same membership as the former Atomic Energy Commission 
(that is, the eleven members of the Security Council, plus Canada), was directed 
to prepare proposals for inclusion in a draft treaty or treaties, respecting the 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments, 
and the effective international control of atomic energy. 


Palestine.—During the period 1949-51, the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
had little success in its efforts to bring about agreement on the differences between 
Tsrael and its neighbours. In 1950, the Assembly noted with concern that progress 
was not being made and the Sixth Session of the Assembly, in January 1952, 
adopted a resolution asking the Conciliation Commission to continue its work. 
This resolution was supported by the Canadian delegation, which had succeeded 
in formulating amendments making it acceptable to both Israel and the Arab 
states. It was felt that, with both sides concurring, the resolution had some hope 
of success. 


Another important problem which occupied the Assembly in this connection 
was that of Palestine refugees. In the autumn of 1948, a fund was established under 
the name of United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. At the end of 1949 a 
more permanent relief agency was established, entitled the United Nations Relief — 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWAPR). ‘This 
Agency was continued by the General Assembly in 1950 and, in January 1952, 
the Sixth Session endorsed a program envisaging the expenditure of large sums of 
money for relief and reintegration during a three-year period ending June 30, 1954. 
Canada has supported United Nations action to assist Palestine refugees and has 
made substantial contributions to UNRWAPR. 


Indonesia.—The year 1949 saw the settlement of the Indonesian problem, 
despite the fact that an early solution appeared unlikely. In January 1949, the 
Security Council called for an immediate end of hostilities and the release of political 
prisoners, and replaced its Committee of Good Offices by a United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia with broad powers to act as the Council’s representative. 
A Security Council directive of Mar. 23, 1949, sponsored by Canada, resulted in a 
meeting of representatives of the opposing forces, and substantial agreement was 
reached by early May. In the following weeks, Netherlands forces were withdrawn 
from the Indonesian’ capital, political prisoners were released and a general 
ceasefire was proclaimed on Aug. 28. A Round Table Conference, including 
the Netherlands and Indonesian representatives and the United Nations Com-— 
mission, met at The Hague from Aug. 23 to Nov. 2. As a result of the agreement 
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reached, full sovereignty was transferred to the Government of the Republic of 

the United States of Indonesia at the end of December 1949, and the two countries 

became partners in the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Indonesia became a 

member of the United Nations in September 1950, its application being sponsored 
by the Netherlands. | 


Berlin.—The Berlin blockade was still on the agenda of the Security Council 
at the end of 1948, but the subject was not formally discussed in the United Nations 
in 1949. The blockade was lifted on May 12, 1949, not directly because of United 
Nations action but as a result of long negotiations between the Western Powers and 
the U.S.S.R. which, however, began with an informal exchange of views between 
the United States and Soviet representatives at the United Nations. 


Other Political Questions.—Other questions that occupied the United 
Nations in the period 1949-51 included Greece and the repatriation of Greek children, 
the dispute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in the Union of South Africa, the problem of South-West Africa, 
various questions regarding trust and non-self-governing territories (chiefly in 
Africa), the complaint by Yugoslavia of “hostile activities’ by the cominform 
states, the violation of human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania, and the 
disposal of the former Italian colonies. (Libya achieved independence on Dee. 24, 
1951, and was immediately recognized by Canada.) 


The Economic and Social Council.—The most notable achievement of the 
Economic and Social Council in 1949 was its elaboration of an expanded United 
Nations program for technical assistance to under-developed countries, unanimously 


_ approved by the General Assembly at its Fourth Session. Canada has contributed 


generously to the expanded program. The Council was given continuing responsi- 
bility for the co-ordination of the related programs of the various specialized agencies. 
The whole question of helping the economically under-developed countries of the 
world to help themselves continued to command a large share of the Council’s 


_ attention in 1950 and 1951. In 1951, the Council considered the possibility of 


establishing an international development authority to be concerned with the dis- 
tribution of grants and loans to under-developed countries. The subject came 
before the Sixth Session of the General Assembly and will be further studied by the 
Economic and Social Council. 


In the social field, methods for furthering international recognition and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms have occupied a great deal of the 
time, not only of the Economic and Social Council’s Commission on Human Rights, 
but also of the Council itself and of the General Assembly. There have been two 
phases to this question. First, the General Assembly adopted, in December 1948, 
a Declaration of Human Rights, which carries great moral weight but is not an 
enforceable instrument. In the second place, work has been proceeding on the 
preparation of a covenant or covenants on human rights which would be legally 
binding on governments acceding to them. The Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly in 1950, examining a draft covenant submitted by the Human Rights 
_ Commission through the Economic and Social Council, concluded that the covenant 


_ should be broadened to contain economic, social and cultural rights, as well as basic 


a political rights. The question of whether these economic, social and cultural rights 


should be included in the same covenant as traditional civil liberties, or in a second 


covenant, was considered by the Economic and Social Council at its Thirteenth 
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Session in 1951. The majority of the Council members, including Canada, decided 
that two fundamentally different types of ‘‘rights” were involved, requiring different 
methods of implementation, and requested the General Assembly to reconsider its 
decision to include them in the same instrument. After long debate, the Assembly 
decided that the Commission on Human Rights should be asked to draft two coven- 
ants. The Canadian delegation supported this decision but, believing that much 
of the material suggested for inclusion in the second covenant amounted to state- 
ments of governmental responsibility or of long-term policy objectives, doubted 
whether these objectives, however desirable, should be written into a legally binding 
international convention. The Sixth Session of the Assembly requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to hold a special session for the purpose of transmitting 
its directives to the Human Rights Commission so that the two draft covenants 
might be available for consideration at the Seventh Session. 


Among the subjects that occupied the Economic and Social Council during 
this period were the world economic situation in general, various regional economic 
questions, full employment, freedom of information, forced labour and refugees. 


Specialized Agencies.—An eleventh specialized agency of the United Nations, 
the World Meteorological Organization, started functioning in 1951. At the same 
time, arrangements were made to terminate the International Refugee Organization 
early in 1952. Continuing problems in connection with refugees will be the concern of 
the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, which was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in December 1950. The proposed International 
Trade Organization and the Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
have not yet come into existence. : 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty 


Within less than two years of the signing at San Francisco of the Charter of 
the United Nations in 1945, the hopes of people everywhere for universal peace 
had given place to growing anxiety. The Security Council, which had been given 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of security, was already ham-strung by 
the deliberate tactics of the Soviet representatives. The encouragement of com- 
munist régimes in countries under control of the Red Army, and activities in 


other countries, particularly in Western Europe, provided ample evidence of the | 


imperialistic designs of the Soviet Union. Under these circumstances nations 
that found themselves in common danger of aggressien were driven to seek security 
by special co-operation in defensive measures. 


A major step in the search for security by Western nations was taken in the 
spring of 1948 when the United Kingdom, France, The Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg signed at Brussels a treaty providing for their collective self-defence. 
In the months that followed there were many signs that determined efforts by Western 
European nations to co-operate for defence would find a ready response in North 
America. ‘Beginning with the summer of 1948, the Ambassadors of the Brussels 
Treaty Powers and Canada began holding informatory and exploratory talks at 
Washington with representatives of the United States. Representatives of other 
North Atlantic countries were invited to the discussions at a later stage and, 
on Apr. 4, 1949, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed by twelve nations—Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, The Netherlands, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
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Portugal, the United States and the United Kingdom. The Treaty was accepted 
by all major groups of opinion in Canada, and it was passed without a single dis- 
senting vote in Parliament. 


In 1952 two important steps were taken to extend the coverage of the Treaty. 
Greece and Turkey were admitted to membership, and their territories were thereby 
included in the area guaranteed by the Treaty. Various agreements bringing 
the Republic of Western Germany into defence arrangements with the West were 
also required, but these will not become effective until ratified. Under these 
agreements a European Defence Community with a European Army is to be estab- 
lished. Germany will be a member of the EDC along with France, Italy, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and Luxembourg, and the armed forces in Europe of each of 
these countries will be part of a European Army which will be under NATO com- 
mand. Germany will not be a member of the North Atlantic Treaty, although its 
territory and independence will be guaranteed by all NATO powers. 


The Treaty.—The North Atlantic Treaty in its preamble reaffirms the faith 
of the Parties in the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and declares that the Parties ‘‘are determined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage and civilization of their people, founded on the principle of democracy, 
_ individual liberty and the rule of law’’; that ‘‘they seek to promote the stability and 
wellbeing of the North Atlantic area”; and that ‘‘they are resolved to unite their 
efforts for collective defence and for the preservation of peace and security’’.* 


The defence aspects of the Treaty are covered mainly by Articles 3, 4 and 5. 
Article 3 provides in part that ‘The Parties, separately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack”. Article 3 provides also 
that ‘wherever in the opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, political 
independence or security of any of the Parties is threatened’’, they will consult with 
one another. By Article 5, the Parties agree that an armed attack against any of 
them shall be deemed an attack against all, and that in the event of such an attack, 

each will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking, individually and in 
concert with the others, ‘‘such action as it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area’. 

A fourth basic article is Article 2. This Article, which was largely promoted by 
Canada, declares: 

“The Parties will contribute toward the further development of peaceful 
and friendly international relations by strengthening their free institutions, 
by bringing about a better understanding of the principles, upon which these 
‘institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well- - 
being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of them.” 

_ The course of events since the Treaty was signed has compelled members to give 
_ priority to defence and security; nevertheless Article 2 is important, as the affirma- 
_ tion of a long-term objective. 


The Treaty Organization (NATO).—Unlike the United Nations Charter, 
the North Atlantic Treaty has little to say about organization. Article 9 of the 
_ Treaty provides merely for the establishment of a Council “to consider matters 


; * Article 1 further makes clear that the Treaty does not conflict with the United Nations Charter 
_ but rather supplements it. 
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concerning the implementation of this Treaty”, and empowers the Council to set 
up such subsidiary bodies, including a defence committee, as may be necessary to 


achieve the purposes of the Treaty. This very general provision left the Council — 


free to adapt the organization to meet the needs as they arise. 


The Council is the supreme governing body of NATO. The chairmanship 
rotates annually in alphabetical order of member countries. At the seventh 
meeting of the Council at Ottawa in September 1951, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, became Chairman for the 
following year. , 


At an early stage, the Council, which consisted of all the Foreign Ministers of 
the Parties to the Treaty, established a committee of Defence Ministers, a com- 
mittee of Finance Ministers, a Military Production Board of high officials repre- 
senting each government, as well as other subordinate civil bodies and an elaborate 
structure of military bodies. The Council met as occasion required in various 


national capitals. ‘These arrangements were found to be rather unwieldy and, at the - 


Lisbon meeting of the Council in February 1952, it was agreed that the civil organi- 
zation be located permanently at Paris, that the Council operate as a permanent 
body, and that the members be represented at the seat of the Council by a permanent 
delegation. It was further agreed that all NATO activities be brought under the 
control of the Council, and that a strong secretariat be established under a Secretary 
General who would be Vice-Chairman of the Council and could serve in the absence 
of the Chairman. These measures were implemented shortly thereafter. 


Military Organization.—The Military Committee, ‘on which each member 
country is represented by one of its Chiefs of Staff, is the senior military organ of 
the Alliance and comes directly under the Council. It is responsible for providing 
that body with military advice and receives from it political guidance which is 
passed on to Supreme Commanders by-the Standing Group. As in the case of the 
Council, the chairmanship of the Military Committee rotates annually in the 
alphabetical order of NATO countries. 


The Standing Group, as its name implies, is a permanent body. It is composed 


of the Chiefs of Staff of the three major contributors to NATO—the United States, ~ | 


United Kingdom and France—and is responsible for the continuing work in the 
military sphere. It is located at Washington and gives strategic and political 
guidance to the Supreme Commanders who come under its orders. The eleven 
other members of NATO are associated with Standing Group work through a Com- 
mittee of Military Representatives at Washington consisting of representatives of 


the Chiefs of Staff of the other member countries. This makes it possible for all 


to be kept in constant touch with developments. 


Direct military command in NATO is exercised by Supreme Commanders. 
In 1950, General Dwight D. Eisenhower was appointed the first Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe, responsible for the defence of Western Europe. He remained 


in office a little over a year when he resigned and was succeeded by General Matthew — 


Ridgway. Early in 1952 Admiral L. D. McCormick, USN, was appointed Supreme 
Commander, Atlantic, responsible for the defence of the lines of communication 
across the Atlantic Ocean. His headquarters are at Norfolk, Va. 


Rae 
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The third major strategic division within the area covered by the North 
Atlantic Treaty is the Canada-United States region. As yet it has no organized 
command nor is one contemplated for the time being, but defence plans for this 
area are continuously under study by the Canada-U.S. Regional Planning Group. 


Each of the Supreme Commands has an integrated staff to which Canadian 
officers have been appointed. 


Canada’s Contributions to NATO.—NATO planning follows to a consider- 
able degree the principle of division of responsibility among member nations. 
Kuropean members, for example, whose territory would be exposed to early attack 
in the event of war, are expected to concentrate largely on ground forces, including 
reserves which can be made ready quickly for battle ; the United States is responsible 
for strategic air forces; the principal naval members—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France—provide by far the major portion of naval forces. NATO 
planning also takes into account that some members have heavy responsibilities 
outside the NATO area and therefore cannot commit all their forces. to NATO 
| commands, at least in peacetime. France, for example, has been conducting 
| major military operations in Indo-China ; the United Kingdom has heavy responsi- 
| bilities in the Middle East, in Malaya and elsewhere ; and the United States has 
| extensive commitments in the Pacific area and other regions. 


Under agreed NATO plans, Canada contributes to the standing NATO forces 
in all three armed services. The 27th Infantry Brigade, which was specially organ- 
| ized for NATO purposes, was stationed in Western Germany in the late autumn 
| of 1951. During 1952, Canada plans to station four fighter squadrons of the RCAF 
_ in Western Europe, assuming airfields will be available, and to increase these forces 
to twelve squadrons by 1954. By the end of 1952, twenty-four ships of the Royal 
| Canadian Navy will form part of the forces available to the Supreme Allied Com- 
| mander, Atlantic (SACLANT), and fifty-two ships by 1954. Canada’s prime 
3 responsibility is, however, the direct defence of Canadian territory. As already 
_ pointed out, no NATO command has been established for the North American 
| region. Consequently, Canadian forces allocated for the direct defence of Canada 
_ have not been allocated to a NATO command, although in fact they are defending 
| territory expressly included under the North Atlantic Treaty. Moreover, Canada, 
| as a member of the United Nations, has a Brigade Group participating in halting 
| aggression in Korea, and Canadian forces engaged in those operations could not 
| properly be withdrawn and made available to NATO as long as United Nations 
| operations continue in Korea. 


. Mutual Aid.—Canada has also made substantial contributions to NATO in 
‘the form of Mutual Aid. As pointed out previously, by Article 3 of the Treaty 
the member nations have undertaken to maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack “by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid”. They have undertaken to build up their own forces and 
| to assist one another to do so in order to resist armed attack. At an early stage, the 
United States Congress passed large appropriations to assist the re-arming of other 

countries and much larger appropriations have since been made. At the special 
‘Session of the Canadian Parliament in September 1950, an appropriation of 
| $300,000,000 was passed for similar purposes, and a second appropriation of 
$325,000,000 was made in 1952. By means of this appropriation it was possible to 
transfer, free of charge, to other members of NATO considerable quantities of 
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~ existing stocks of armament and ancillary equipment which the Canadian Army had 
been keeping as mobilization reserves. The Canadian Army will be re-equipped by 
production of new equipment in Canada or purchase from the United States. 
Armament and equipment for approximately one infantry division was thus given 
away during 1950-51 to each of Belgium, Holland and Italy following recommenda- 
tions of the NATO Standing Group, and later considerable quantities of ammunition 
and armament, such as field and anti-aircraft guns, were given away to various 
NATO countries. In addition, contracts were let for the production for other 
NATO countries of such.equipment as fighter aircraft, guns, mine-sweepers, and 


walkie-talkies and other electronic supplies. 


Under the Mutual Aid vote, provision was made for the training of aircrew 
for other NATO countries. This involved the re-opening of many airfields in 
Canada, the acquisition of large quantities of training equipment and the estab- 
lishment of a large training staff. By the spring of 1952 about 1,000 aircrew were 


being trained for other NATO countries while training facilities for the following 


year were planned to accommodate about 1,400 trainees. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and’ 


Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting on Foreign Affairs 
held at Colombo, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Further meetings were held during the same year 
and in October a report on the Colombo Plan was published which gave a compre- 
hensive picture of the economic requirements and potential resources of the region 
and the need for external assistance. 


Although the Colombo Plan was initiated by Commonwealth governments, 
it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is designed to assist in the 


economic development of all countries and territories in the general area of south © 


and southeast Asia. 


The Consultative Committee, an intergovernmental body which meets from 
time to time to review the progress of the Colombo Plan and to consider policy 
matters in connection with its implementation, now counts as members Australia, 


Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Laos, New Zealand, Pakistan, the@ 


United Kingdom and Viet-Nam, as well as the United States which is also engaged 
in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


The Canadian Parliament approved a contribution of $25,000,000 for capital 


assistance to governments in south and southeast Asia during 1951-52 and it was 
subsequently decided that, for this first year of operation of the Colombo Plan, 
Canadian aid would be divided between India and Pakistan. 


At the request of the Government of India, the Canadian Government agreed 


to allot $10,000,000 for the provision of wheat to India under the Colombo Plan. 
The wheat was shipped from Canadian west coast ports during the winter and 
early spring of 1952. The Indian Government undertook to establish a special 


counterpart fund equivalent in rupees to the $10,000,000 expenditure by the. 
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Canadian Government in respect of the wheat, the counterpart funds to be used 
_ for the internal financing of economic development projects approved by both 
Governments. It was agreed that the counterpart funds for the wheat should be 
used to help finance the Mayurakshi irrigation and hydro-electric project in West 
_ Bengal and it was estimated that this work when completed would increase the 
arable land by 600,000 acres and produce some 4,000. kw. of electric energy. Most 
of the remaining funds available to India under the 1951-52 program were earmarked 
for the provision of vehicles to the Bombay State Transport Corporation. 


The main project in the Canadian program for Pakistan i 1s a cement plant to 
be built in the Thal area of the Punjab where a large-scale colonization project is 
being undertaken by the Pakistan Government. Except for local labour and 
material, Canada is providing all the equipment, materials and technical personnel 
necessary for the construction of the plant. : 


The Canadian, Australian and New Zealand Governments together have 
agreed to establish and equip an experimental live-stock farm at Thal, the Canadian 
contribution to this joint project being agricultural machinery and related equip- 
ment. The Canadian program for Pakistan also includes such items as a large 
quantity of wooden railway-ties to be supplied from British Columbia for the 
urgently needed rehabilitation and development of the Pakistan railway system, and 
a geological survey, including an aerial photographic unit, which should be of far- 
reaching benefit to Pakistan in the development of its natural resources. 


Another important aspect of the Colombo Plan is the provision of technical 
assistance to governments in the area. To develop this side of the program, a 
Council for Technical Co-operation has been set up at Colombo to which Canada 
has appointed a permanent representative. The Technical Co-operation Program, 
though an integral part of the Colombo Plan, is designed to supplement the technical 
assistance activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies in the area. 


For each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952, Parliament authorized 
appropriations of $400,000 for technical co-operation under the Colombo Plan. 
Because of the inevitable delays in the early stages of a program of this kind, these 
amounts were not fully used. However, the program has been steadily increasing 
its pace and it is expected that the appropriation of $400,000, which Parliament 

made for 1952-53, will be completely taken up. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1952, 58 Fellows and scholars from India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
had come to Canada for training in such widely varied fields as road and bridge 
construction, hydro-electric development, public administration, public health and 
welfare, and agriculture. During the same period, three technical missions, each 
| composed of senior government officials from India and Pakistan, were conducted 
on observation tours across Canada to study Canadian methods in highway and 
| bridge construction, agriculture, and hydro-electric power installation and develop- 
| ment. The greatest difficulty in providing technical assistance has been encountered 
in locating Canadian experts for service abroad. However, a fisheries consultant 
from British Columbia has been in Ceylon for some time, assisting the government 
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in the development of the fishing industry, and a refrigeration engineer is also 
working in Ceylon in the same field. In addition, the Canadian Government is 
paying the expenses of a survey being undertaken in Pakistan by the Common- 
wealth Biological Control Service with a view to setting up a biological control 
station in that country. 


The Consultative Committee on the Colombo Plan held its fourth meeting at 
Karachi, Pakistan, in March 1952, which was attended by a Canadian delegation 
led by Mr. George J. Mcllraith, M.P. Its main task was to prepare a report 
on the achievements of the Plan during 1951-52. This Report* outlines the 
progress made and the plans for 1952-53, and it contains separate sections describing 
the activities of each member of the Colombo Plan, whether a contributing or a — 
receiving country. 


Satisfied that the Plan is operating on a sound basis, Parliament approved a 
further contribution of $25,000,000 to provide Canadian economic aid under the 
Colombo Plan during the fiscal year 1952-53. 


. *Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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BMOTIONE / sv ORIGING «.c ose ot Bosak acces 148 EROVINCHS 2. vps oeceges verse eres 155 
Srecrion 8. RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. . 150 gasp aaa INDIANS AND Eskimos 186 
SecTION 9. COUNTRIES OF BIRTH....... n 5300 Moles, autos ark RUPE tees oye ba Bee) ra eee ee 
S 10. C 151 Section 18. Sraristics or WorupD Porvu- 
ECTION 1U. UITIZENSHIP.............-. POU MER LORS gee As EMMA MORONS Gin. Dine Beem 161 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada since Con- 
federation in 1867 to the latest census, 1951, make a valuable contribution to 
the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has added to 
the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the numerous 
monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography and 
agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of accom- 
plishment and progress. An outline of the history of the census is given in the 
Year Book 1947, pp. 96-97. 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the constitution of Canada 


is to determine representation in the House of Commons; this, according to the 


British North America Act, is based on population (see pp. 51-52). The payment of 
provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population esti- 
mated from census data. In view of this, each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality of his regular domicile rather than to the place where he may be at 
the date of enumeration. . 


The modern nation-wide census, however important this redistribution purpose, 


has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data collected 


directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress of 
the country and can, therefore, be used in the regulation and general administration 
of public affairs, social security and rehabilitation programs, ete. 


At the time of the preparation of this Chapter (July 1952), only the basic 


figures from the 1951 Census were available and these have been summarized under 

the respective headings so far as possible. More detailed information and extended 
analyses will be published from time to time and can be obtained from census 
_ publications. 


* This Chapter has been revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Section 1.—Growth of the Population 


A brief résumé of the population history of Canada from the first census in 
1666, when 3,215 persons were enumerated, to the Census of 1951, when the figure 
was 14,009,429, places Canada among the leading countries of the Commonwealth — 
in the rate of population growth. The total population of Canada at the end of 
the nineteenth century was approximately 5,400,000; it had about doubled this 
figure by 1931. The general increase in the population of European countries — 
during the entire nineteenth century was approximately three-fold; Canada equalled 
this rate of progress during the 60 years from 1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1901-11 immigration alone totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-2 p.c. registered by the total population of Canada 
in that decade, which was relatively larger than the growth of any modern country 
during the same period. 


The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 


ment, but a recession set in with the outbreak of World War I. The effects of . | 


that War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 members of the Canadian forces died overseas and approximately 20,000 
others took their discharge in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 
deaths from the war plague, influenza. In addition, large numbers of British Isles 
residents, most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the armed forces 
of the United Kingdom and did not return; the same is true of enemy nationals 
who passed in considerable numbers into the United States immediately before 


and after the declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population © 


accordingly rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. 
However, the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-9 p.c. 
or the largest increase for any modern country in that decade with the exception of 
Australia where an increase of 22-0 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further population increase of 18 p.c. over 1921. — 


Natural increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 1,509,136, respectively, — 
although the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555 © 
for the ten years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase of — 
4 p.c. as compared with 5 p.c. for the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten- 
year interval 1911-21 showed an increase of 21 p.c. and in the period 1921-36, 23 p.c. 


A census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official estimate of population — 


based on the Census of 1933 gave an increase of 20 p.c. as against 22 p.c. for the 
period 1911-21. Census figures for the United States showed an increase in popula- — 
tion of 15 p.c. for 1910-20, 16 p.c. for 1920-30 and 7 p.c. for 1930-40. a 


The Eighth Census of Canada taken June 2, 1941, gave the population as — 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as at June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,869 
or 11 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade, Canada, along 
with all other countries, was faced with a prolonged and severe economic depression; 
immigration was still further restricted by government regulations as well as by 
economic ‘necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually reduced 
from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The natural 
increase for this period showed a reduction of about 11 p.c. and, since immigration 
was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in population was 
due almost entirely to the favourable birth and death rates of the established 
population. . 


GROWTH IN CANADA'S POPULATION, 1851 - 195! 
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The Ninth Census of June 1, 1951, showed the population of Canada to be 
14,009,429, representing an increase of 2,502,774 or 21-8 p.c. over the 1941 figure 
of 11,506,655. Newfoundland’s entry into Confederation accounted for 361,416 
of this increase. Excluding Newfoundland, the population in 1951 totalled 
13,648,013, an increase of 2,141,358 or 18-6 p.c. over the 1941 population of the nine 
provinces and the territories. This numerical increase is the largest on record and the 
percentage increase has been exceeded only twice since the turn of the century. 
In 1921 it was 21-9 p.c. and in 1911, 34-2 p.c. The population increase in this 
decade is all the more remarkable when consideration is given to the fact that 
immigration was heavily restricted during the war years. With the resumption’ 
of immigration in the post-war years, however, Canada gained some 548,000 in 
population through immigrant arrivals over the decade. The period 1941-51 was 
characterized also by high birth rates, and the natural increase was just under 
2,000,000 for the ten-year period. 

Since 1867, decennial censuses have been taken as at Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, 
Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, 1931, June 2, 1941, and June 1, 1951. 
Population totals by provinces and territories are given in Table 1, together with 
figures showing the percentage distribution of population and the numerical and 
percentage increases in population by decades. 


1.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution and Numerical and Percentage Increase 
of Population, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Census Years 1871-1951 


Nore.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown at p. 131 
of the 1951 Year Book. Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 


Year Book; from 1905-30 at p. 127 of the 1946 edition; and from 1931-52 in Table 9, p. 148, of the present % | 


edition. 
Province B+ 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
Territory : ; 
Wasp ee re 
NuMERIcAL DISTRIBUTION 
SE oN AS eS ee 
INE tC anaes 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 361,416 
PORES, eck ne 94,021] 108,891] 109,078) 103,259} 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98,429 
INES Atte ee 387,800] 440,572] 450,396) 459,574) 492,338 523, 837 512,846) 577,962 642, 584 
INS Borers seco 985,594; 321,233} 321,263) 331,120) 351,889 387,876} 408,219} 457,401 515, 697 
Ques keane. 1,191,516/1,359,027|1, 488, 535}1, 648, 898|2, 005, 776 2,360,510| 2,874,662) 3,331,882) 4,055, 681 
Ont ereeate 1,620, 851/1, 926, 922/2, 114,321/2, 182, 947)2, 527, 292 2,933, 662| 3,431,683] 3,787,655| 4,597,542 
Mang. cekene 25, 228 62,260} 152,506} 255,211| 461,394} 610,118 700, 139 729, 744 776, 541 
Sasks ce ech. aS = ae 91,279] 492,432) 757,510} 921,785] 895,992 831,728 
Aga eal ee os aes Mie 73,022) 374,295) 588,454 731, 605 796,169} 939,501 — 
BicGa te eise 36,247| 49,459 98,173| 178,657) 392,480) 524,582 694, 263 817,861] 1,165,210 
WAM ROA ee Act ae ay 27,219 8,512 4,157 4, 230 “4,914 9,096 
EI Wi SL icieees ee 48,000] 56,446) 98,967 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 
Canada... .|3, 689, 257/4, 324, 810/14, 833, 23915, 371, 315|7, 206, 643 8,787,9492/10, 376, 786| 11, 506, 655114,009, 429 
wb Sad ccm ett i chait * ish PASI AIRES BAS REEL ES ODS RS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
cee ne eas a Da rae Se AE RR 
INEfoLGineee ats ees as : 2-58 
PAH Eases 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 0-83 0-70 
INES Beste 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 5-02 4-59 
NEBPase ees 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-94 3-97 3-68 
Quemteicc sect 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 28-96 28-95 
O)itteng possess 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-39 33-07 32-92 32-82 
Manes eee 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6°75 6-34 5-54 
Saskia ice af ae 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 7-79 5-94 
Alta scene: sa sti 1-36 5-19 6-70 7:05 6-92 6-71 
d SU Oy aro pnt ee 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6-69 7-11 8-32 
bY uileonigeec ice ue ~~ 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-06 
Wet: xc 42a h 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-11 
Canada.... 100-00| 100-00 100-00| 100-00; 100-00; 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
OS ue ee ee eee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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area to the dot, and their populations are additional to the dot disque de surface proportionnée aux points, et leur population QUE 
distribution. The Metropolitan Areas are repeated below to s'ajoute A la répartition par points. Les zones métropolitaines B.C—C.-B. 
facilitate comparison. sont répétées ci-dessous pour faciliter la comparaison. ALTA — ALB. 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
VANCOUVER OTTAWA HAMILTON WINDSOR HALIFAX. VICTORIA ST. JOHN'S x "ANADA = 100 
WINNIPEG QUEBEC EDMONTON CALGARY LONDON SAINT JOHN 7 

@ OOO P OCC eCce aca 
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GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 129 
1.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution and Numerical and Percentage Increase 


of Population, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Census Years 1871-1951— 
concluded. 


Province 
or 1871 1881 | 1891 
Territory 


1901 


1911 | 1921 


1931 | 1941 | 1951 


NvUMERICAL INCREASE OVER PRECEDING CENSUS 
ce i ee eS Ce aS 7 ee ee Fs Oe ee 


age MS aes as a ao. ia es Bee Be ave 361, 416 
2 Oe PS ae we 14,870 187} —5,819} —9,531) —5,113 —577 7,009 3,382 
ES, «5 Crone 5k 52, 772 9,824 9,178} 32,764) 31,499} —10,991 65,116 64, 622 
Lg eae ae 35,639 30 9,857} 20,769) 35,987 20,343} 49,182 58, 296 
BUC. vos swine es ane 167,511) 129,508) 160,363) 356,878] 354,734) 514,152} 457,220] 723,799 
Li Se sae 306,071} 187,399) 68,626] 344,345} 406,370} 498,021} 355,972] 809,887 
| EO eas So ser 37,032} 90,246] 102,705} 206,183) 148,724 90,021 29,605 46,797 
BBE 55 ies: Soc ea Se 91,279; 401,153} 265,078} 164,275} —25,793} —64,264 
BIG a acetal ae ads ae 73,022} 301,273] 214,159} 143,151 64,564) 143,332 
RNG. oS. cite’s ee 13,212} 48,714] 80,484] 213,823} 132,102} 169,681} 123,598] 347,349 
SeKORs 5s... Sie se ee 27,219) —18,707| —4,355 73 684 4,182 
BY. Wiss... eke 6 8,4461 42,521] —78,838] —13,622 1,636 1,173 2,712 3,976 


- ee | oO OS |  —————— ——_ | | | 


Canada.... oat 635, 553| 508,429] 538, 076/1, 835, 328] 1,581,3067| 1,588,8372| 1,129,869| 2,502, 774 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PRECEDING CENSUS 
a a a ar ee EA a Oe Re a BCR Ae nn! = ee 


et Ide... noe 3 one he te sae the ne se ae ee 
Ae Sa t 15-82 0-17} —5-33) —9-23] —5-46 —0-65 7-96 3°56 
BN RD ick toil staieis cee 13-61 2-23 2°04 7-13 6-40 —2-10 12-70 11-18 
20D 5,5,.cha's> 0 35 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-23 5-24 12-05 12-75 
BEUO: 7). » «dies < tyes 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-69 21-78 15-91 21-72 
Bent. <2... .si3 a oo 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 16-98 10-37 21-38 
OMAN. :.<..s0 “te 146-79} 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 14-75 4-23 6-41 
ee ies =n4 mae 250 439-48 53 +83 21-69 —2-80 ae 
NG 25,0 kate ¢ atte a ne ou 412-58 57-22 24-33 8-82 18-00 
| SS ae = 36-45 98-49 81-98} 119-68 33-66 32-35 17-80 42-47 
PYukon=...5.. oe one os er —68-73} —51-16 1-76 16-17 85-10 
AR Se xe 17-60 75:33) —79-66) —67-67 25:14 14-41 29-11 33-06 
. Canada.... a 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-94 18-08 10-89 21-75 
co EE ER i aa aaa a a eS a ti rah ar Pe 


) 1Populations of Newfoundland (which was not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1871, 152,500 (estimated); 
1221 186,500 (estimated); 1891, 202,040; 1901, 222,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 1931, 281,500 (estimated); 
‘3,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy 

d separately in 1921. 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by provinces 

_ Table 2 for the census years 1921-51. It will be noted that the figures for 1951 

clude the Province of Newfoundland, and this fact should be kept in mind in 
comparisons with earlier censuses. 


2.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
Census Years 1921-51 


Population, 1921] Population, 1931] Population, 1941] Population, 1951 


Province Land 

or Area in Per Per Per Per 

Territory Sq. Miles} Total Sq. Total Sq. Total | Sq. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile Mile Mile 
| Newfoundland..:....... 147,994! os ae ié& ay ae nea 361,416] 2-44 
| Roland Kit e828 Bt 40,559 sen Per ere Ae aie ae 853,626) 8-72 
Be GOTO OT. ins cs soc as 107,435) nie eee oes ase AR avs 7,890) 0-07 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,184 88,615} 40-57 88,038) 40-31 95,047} 43-52 98,429] 45-07 
mNOva Scotia............ 20, 743 523,837} 25-25 512,846] 24-72 577,962} 27-86 642,584} 30-98 


27,473) 387,876} 14-12} 408,219) 14-86] 457,401) 16-65] 515,697) 18-77 
523,860} 2,360,510} 4-51] 2,874,662} 5-49] 3,331,882] 6-36] 4,055,681] 7-74 
363,282} 2,933,662} 8-08] 3,431,683] 9-45} 3,787,655) 10-43) 4,597,542) 12-66 


248,800| 588,454] 2-37 731,605} 2-94) 796,169] 3-20} 939,501) 3-78 
359,279} 524,582) 1-46] 694,263) 1-93] 817,861] 2-28] 1,165,210] 3-24 


—_——_- | [| | ss | | | 


Canada (Exclusive of 

_ the Territories)...... 2,151,313) 8,775,164) 4-382/10,363,240) 5-172/11,489, 713) 5-742/13,984,329| 6-503 
mY ukon Territory........ 205,346 4,157} 0-02 4,230} 0-02 4,914; 0-02 9,096} 0-04 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 8,143} 0-01 9,316} 0-01 12,028} 0-01 16,004) 0-01 


—_—_———————— | | | | | NNN LN LN 


OE Te ae ee 3,610,097| 8,787,9494| 2-545|10,376,786| 3-005|11, 506,655! 3-325114,009,429| 3-885 


| 1 Based on estimates. * Calculated on the basis of 2,003,319 sq. miles which excludes the land 
area of Newfoundland. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4Total includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 5 Calculated on the basis of 3,462,103 sq. miles 
which excludes the land area of Newfoundland. 
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The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 in 1951, together — 


with the dates of incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 3. All incorporated 
cities, towns and villages having populations of 1,000 or over in 1951 are listed in 
Table 6. 


vies 


3.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 30,000 at the 1951 Census and 
Comparable Data for 1941 


Nors. — Incorporated cities in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those 
in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (7). 


Populations Pre Populations 
City and Province Incor- |———_—_ City and Province Incor- |————_"- 
i poration 
1941 1951 as City 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 


1903] 58,245] 71,319 
1876] 30,275] 37,984 
1785} 51.741| 50.779 

1888| 44,603! 52,873 

1914| 18,734] 34,697 

1906| 43,027| 53,268 
1912| 25.794] 32.452 | 
1875| 35,965| 50.543 | 
1930! 32.203] 42,410 — 
1904} 28,305] 31.317 | 
1857| 42,007| 46,074 _ 
1834| 667.457| 675.754 | 
1886| 275,353) 344,833 
1912| 67,349| 77,391 
1862| 44/068) 51.331 
1892] 105,311 120,049 
1873| 221.960] 235,710 


31,948] 36,727|| *Regina, Sask........... 
88,904] 129,060]| St. Catharines, Ont..... 
93,817| 159,631]| *Saint John, N.B........ 
30,585) 34,947] *St. John’s, N’f’l 
70,488] 85,589] Sarnia, Ont............. 
166,337| 208,321) *Saskatoon, Sask........ 
32,947| 43,483l tSault Ste. Marie, Ont... 
30,126] 33,459] Sherbrooke, Que........ 
35,657| 44,867] *Sudbury, Ont........... 
78,134] 95,343|| *Sydney, N.S........... 
903, 007}1,021,520| tT hree Rivers, Que...... 
41,545) *Toronto, Ont........... 
154,951) 202,045) *Vancouver, B.C......... 
30. 75030, O57 Et Verdun, Quer ---cet- 
95,350! 38,272) {Victoria, B.C........... 
24,426] 31,161!) Windsor, Ont........... 
150,757| 164,016] *Winnipeg, Man.......... 


*Brantford, Ont......... 
Calgary, Altar. - 10... 
+Edmonton, Alta....... 
+Fort William, Ont...... 
mi alataxc Ne sesamiae ces 
+Hamilton, Ont......... 
TEbutlQueree accesses 
+Kingston, Ont.......... 
*Kitchener, Ont......... 
+Lendon, Ont=.... obs» 
*+Montreal, Que.......... 
+Oshawa,jOnt-s 1. i.e. » 
*OttawaOnte-.... 2-6. 
Outremont, Que........ 
+Peterborough, Ont..... 
+Port Arthur, Ont...... 
“Quebec; Que. ...0. 02h: 


1 Census taken by Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figure not available. 
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Many of the larger cities of Canada have in their neighbourhoods growing — 
‘satellite’ towns or other urbanized areas in close economic and social relationship | 
with the central city. For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established P| 
for these centres to include the cities proper and their satellite communities. The 
total population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1951, with the com- 
parable figure from the 1941 Census covering the same area as in 1951, is shown in~ 
Table 4. : 


4.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, compared with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1941 


iN 
EE ] 
| 


: Populations Populations 
Metropolitan Area —_—— Metropolitan Area 

1941 1951 1941 1951 

No. No. No. No. 
Calgary, Altance eons se 93,021 139,105 |) Saint John, N.B......... 70,927 78,337 
Edmonton, Alta........... 97,842 173,075) || St. John’s, Nif ides. 2..- % 67,749 
Lalit axeen|.S.ccsc aretee ie cee 98, 636 133-931.\"Roronto, Ont? >. 4.4 909,928 | 1,117,470 © 
Evamiltons Onte-e sess oe 197,732 259,685 || Vancouver, B.C.......... 377,447 530,728 | 
MondonwOnten cr sneer 91,024 121'-516a||\ Victoria. b. Can qguer teas 75, 560 104,303 
Montreal, Que............. 1,145,282 1,395,400 |) Windsor, Ont............ 123,973 157,672 | 
Ottawa; Ont-asoss ssaree we 226, 290 281,908 || Winnipeg, Man........... 299,937 354,069 
Quebec, Que mehas-sderne. iste 224,756 274, 827 
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The distribution of the population of incorporated urban centres in Canada by 
size groups is given in Table 5 for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


5.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages, by Size, Census 
Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


een ee 


19311! 


Popu- 
lation 


1,449,784 


465,378 
413,013 
470, 443 
339,521 
457, 292 
275,944 
458,784 
273,276 
557, 466 


411, 157 


19411 1951 
Num- PC, Num- IDX Op Num- Pics 
Group ber of ber Popu- of ber Popu- of 
of Total of lation Total of lation Total 
Places Pop. || Places Pop Places Pop. 
Over 500,000........ 2 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 | 13:65 2 | 1,697,274 12-11 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 — — —- — -— — — 
300,000 and 400,000 — — — — _ 1 344, 833 2°46 
200,000 and 300,000 2 4-48 2 497,313 4-32 3 646,076 4-61 
100,000 and 200,000 3 3°98 4 577,356 5-02 4 572,756 4-09 
_ 50,000 and 100,000 7 4-53 7 508, 808 4-42 9 588, 436 4-20 
25,000 and 650,000 10 3:27 19 605, 805 5-26 24 802,380 5-73 
15,000 and 25,000 23 4-4] 20 377,505 3-28 34 636,713 4-54 
10,000 and 15,000 23 2°66 24 296,195 2-57 29 347,410 2°48 
5,000 and 10,000 68 4-42 74 510, 429 4-44 100 720,077 5-14 
3,000 and 5,000 ist 2-63 91 348, 709 3°03 119 457, 492 3°27 
1,000 and _ 3,000 324 5-37 337 | 561,019 4-88 409 | 698,092 4-98 
Wunder 000... 05.5. 3% Li Es 3-96 || 1,060 | 398,813 3-47 || 1,049 | 429,683 3-07 
WOtals3. occ. 1,605 53-70 | 1,640 | 6,252,416 | 54-34) 1,783 | 7,941,222 56-68 


5,572,058 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


Of the 1,783 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the latest 
Census, June 1, 1951, 734 had a population of over 1,000. These are listed alpha- 
betically by provinces in Table 6, with their 1951 populations and comparative 


figures for 1941. 


6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of Over 1,000, 
by Provinces, Census 1951 compared with 1941 


0 SS a a a ee 
a A 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


-Newfoundland— 
BeAr TRO DELUGs hc clesctsiee chen s 
PRATDOONGAR cea 6... oes oc 
Channel-Port aux Basques.. 
Corner Brook East......... 
Corner Brook West......... 
POTN Gs ne as. Se. sos 
_ Se SE A a ae 


MEO WISPOTUCs sy 0 cscs oes cese 
PANT NON.) «ss ccs ws 
AON Siev.t, tisdscle cs «eas 


Prince Edward Island— 
Mharlottetown.............. 
i Montague Beart ie Be 


EET i eS ae eee 


- 98452—94 


19451 


1951 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


5,464 


2, 329 
2.065 
1,109 
44,603 


"968 
2,772 


1941 


14, 821 

769 
1,114 
5,034 


Nova Scotia— 
Amherst. <a, keccrcthacccco 
ANALICONISHS scPb tds cake 
Berwick anh etmcmrincoat nck 
BTA SetOWlland wile cotta tees. 6 
Briaeewatersy ...4.02..s0- 
(ans rh er cre hte eee 


DIS Dye eects siatrdeces cote: 


Halifax...... 
Hantsport 
ENVEINGSS ari chon. ceemen © 
Went valleterke teas cece 
Thiverool eect ee. 
dioekepontwmemimche toc cc 
ONISDULT Ree hey ccce ne 
AMEN DULL ge aasoet reals: 
MiaihonevBayiscre coa.ckwnc a: 
Mid dletoniaetitts cin kee: 
Wier AV Oriana risen ise: 
New Glasgow.............. 
New Waterford..........:.+ 
NorthySydney. .b2<03.se nat » 


6,836 


4, 1 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government in 1945; 1941 figures not available. 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of Over 1,000, 
by Provinces, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


» Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


—_—_————— 


Nova Scotia—concluded Quebec—continued 
Oxtordeeemrceeinc ere kos ocrete Bourlamaguesn. creeeosee 
IDATTSDOLO eet earean es eeieie ere BLOM pPton VAWles. necro 
PiGto Wee aati tl eseecereceis oe Browns bulges a auceie as 
Port Hawkesbury.......... Buckineharasesecete ee doe 
Shelburne merccentees etcte sit Gabanos ficre. ohaeer uc 

@ pring Wilk 5 1c mele sesriys Cadillac testo coe ee 
Stellarnonmmenice comartenvero Cap Chatierscy sesh ctr 
STewiac sOaemrae stasicise eine Cap de la Madeleine........ 
SNe Mane iar eed oe kote osha @ausapscallewce<- cee otto 
Sydney-Mines.............. Ghambly, Bassine., 2.6 3... 
“tren tomer hoe rials to reke miessicke Chambly Canton... -...:.... 
MIRO Neo pate GOO oom ae Coe Chambord eee oor 
Wostiillos mit sevice G@handlersy eee ates eer. 
VTC SOL Meee tole: delsielss crc rnraley @harlemagne incest eeen 
Wioltvall@seme merce ieic cites: GCharlesbours.. sees: oor: 
DViarimoutin sean creskctkee Charny aire eens ce cee ret 

CGhateducuavieesaet eee or 

New Brunswick— Chicoutimite caesar oe ere a 
Bathurs baeerctecsct iinet cc Clermonthacce Ae hen Does, ae 
Gamapbelltonasr a-siece eee Coaticooke. 200 eeesee ots: 
Ghiathami gets cise creel Contrecoeureeccmet ae seers 
Dalhousie sete ede reer eee @ookshirewr ot secre sana 
LOW a cars ae Gea DP oOae @Gte-St-WuCan eee eee 
IB.GimMunNGstonieyss -sisc cs ete ceke Courier ae eres 
redenietonesenem see se Cowanswalle aancrrt alee sae 
(CnancdallSiencest seer Manville: con. smeeeee one 
lalerndbneleas cooponocoumooces De lséty-s.e.-gar etn oreo ae 
Witiacnallas socnnons coadvaa: Deschaillons-sur-St. Laurent 
WSURFON AIR Sh 6 Gods BCOOaOOne Deschénesseacaee ere ele 
IMOnGtON cee stesso ie ere WDisracla ees lie see 
INGWCASbIEL sae. ce aoe wists Dolbeatiat. cek see eee ee 
Se pANICEG WS reiterate ect Donnacona........ ESA Pine 
StGeorceme ear cete nae PY OLIGN : casero ne Se sraee 
Stwleonard&.neeee eee Dorvalscac eee eae eee 
Stmstep meme serurae cerita. crae Drummondville............ 
Sackvilletseence os aan Drummondville W......... 
Saint Jolie neers trier ae Dupardiet.s.c.c eae 
Shediac. te ean neste rere: MastuAneusesescen corer 
Shippegans cece cere. aerectetorer et Marmhanivs saesnaecee eee: « 
Sunny Bracsenci coe Herme=Neuver.ssecee te ak | 
Sassext ate een aatacreice Hort Coulongesse-neeeeerce 
Woodstock: eoetse den ecee. . GaSspees nee Dee cere 

Gatineall ye.ssoe soe eee 

Quebec— Guffard: to tees nae eee 
WN cto Vale scence tent aeree Gran viride coke ieee: 
IRTTOS he See RR ee ces Grand’ Mérex. 4-2 an ieeeie 
AIM QUIe eee Sects s tee Greenfield Parkeenc nee 
Arthabaskarwcnn cocce seria @Grenvillowce a see eee aoe 
INTVAG ascent oe cn ree: Hampstead sehen cies: 
INSbestOs!s ace siete veers Hébertville Station......... 
AGC tes ane oe abboe Boo GonZ Miudson ee can eh ede eer 
Se kealleees Gogpaes acooraan 1 SGT eaters Secor ak Seat Ow 
Baie Comedie cn caascerr iuntine donee ccekieeeier 
Baie de Shawinigan......... Tberwillege.< co. coaecerae ee 
IB Oteige Sellar Reeo oi er tne Jacques-Cartier............. 
IBeaconsielde ee aseceee sees. TOMEtbOns autora leanne cote 
iBeauceville sernh ne emente: JOUGIICTES ae eeiecne rsa cee 
Beaice valle Eisen suite cra teere INGerPhiniien danas aad dooce. 
HS CAIMALNOIS here ceetake ee tera Kno wltOnsacos-cic ce as oe 
iBeapoltemerwte seeks osiiee Mabelle teehee oes 
IBemuportslieneniyrsiciras ates. TL Abord-8-Ploufie.....-..4.- 
IBYeVeNGpaele Cees Beramein cetee ae MAGA SAUMON teres 
Beebe Plain. sinc. cee oes Wachine at cuweek kien ee 
iBelleterrer mame: cite ce ieee: Wachutetuecdies cee eee 
Beloeil Serr ees eect oe Wacollevzce. se eek esate 
IBennienvall Geen comes eter i TMAGIS bs CLUOUIS: Sec ones aes 
Rertiiervalles meee ere La Guadeloupe® ..........-> 

Ht CON rere seeeS oreae eras Waa Vialipsieseee tine cetera 
Baek: Wake seo% cys. cielcoeete ant Wak érade@aqacte cot teas Sor 
Bouchervaillena cee. cee ont GA DEALTIO Nani rate fete eras 
1 Not incorporated in 1941. ‘St. Benott-Joseph-Labre in 1941. 3 Racine annexed to town 
of Arvida. 4 Berthier in 1941. 5 St. Evariste Station in 1941. 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of Over 1,000, 
by Provinces, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No No: No No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 

La Providence...........;.. 1,924 2,693 Riviére-du-Moulin.......... 1,561 2,580 
J CESESIIECE Bo Meee tae Oe ere 4,651 INE653. || evo bervallenremney acl ree 3, 220 4,897 
La Sarre......... Vr Oxi 2,167 2,744 Rock Islandia MPs. Seite 1,395 1,646 
MGCAISSONID GION Aas ca, 1,829 2,688 OUTS eine os cc een he whee 8, 808 14, 633 
Ue Roe ee 7,919 9,538 Ste. Agathe-des-Monts...... 3,308 5,169 
IGE gets: h0 (fee res 1,342 1,465 St. Alexis - de - la - Grande - 

NGRUZON en. ooo Geek Urrs¥ ll 9, 643 BRI GU ee ey eneneninlonk: 2,230 2,974 
Laval-des-Rapides.......... 3, 242 4,998 StrAm broise,). \.5 lk asad. 458 1,032 
PERV ALO Wi toes 8 OE cee sven nto 542 1,935 Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré....... 1,783 1,827 
GPM OYNO Re Me eis hretece See. a 4,078 Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue....... 3,006 3,342 
WPENTOX VINO snails 2,150 2,895 Ste. Anne-de-Chicoutimi.... 1,540 3,966 
Epiphanies je eee 1,941 2,462 St. Basile South............ 1 1,347 
EUS Renee Skee heaves A 11,991 13, 162 DbuW@asiniineaks crane aa 1,307 1,334 
ong neni 53) Sere on 7,087 11,103 Sts Césaire vets ss than, ee ene 1,209 1,658 
POrettevEles =2.n ecw ee. 2,564 4,382 St. Coeur-de-Marie.......... 661 1,061 
OMISO VEL Gti wr Aware atom, 3,542 4,088 Stex Crores sub cee yasey eens 841 1,080 
UCE viene aati. oie eso titcks 701 1,059 Ste Cyrille ce orcad, 723 1,189 
MS CH IMITC Ret Goines a i 645 15123 Seeimilionw Mis, wore 1,018 1,651 
MERCK Villon...) «Aceon seems, 1 6,494 Sta Mustache, sce cate 1,564 2,615 

AO OM mR has st ans Gh metbice 9,034 12,423 St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac..... 1,472 Say Pall 
ETE Rr Cope a 2,895 5, 983 St wHGlicionwe. «Wie tnes ot 1,603 2,656 
LEN SERS 21 fe A oat eee nee 2,320 3, 835 St. Felix-de-Valois.......... 1,130 1,201 
Martevi lems Noy) ose: 2,394 3,117 Sle OY ees een: ee 5, 236 

BSSOM Ss ee el hod eee: 1,226 1,475 St. Gabriel-de-Brandon..... 1,632 2,661 
VES Dane epee a else et: 4,633 6,345 Ste. Geneviéve-de-Pierre- 

IMie Master ville s t2saeces 1,097 1,509 fOMASI Soh ce ey ela che wee 489 Ieeoe 
RCAC Sue ah eet oes 4,560 6, 164 St. Georges (Champlain Co.) 753 1,143 
IMIStASSINING 25.00 Ate. 1, 294 2,298 St. Georges (Beauce Co.).... 1,945 2,657 
Monte bello: si) nausea 1,266 1,397 St. Georges W.(Beauce Co.)3 1,945 2,691 
NEON ti JOU a0 ao hotest Bi008 4,938 Diwlilairen eae eee 686 1,436 
Montibaurier: s.¢ 0c. e. 2,661 4,701 St liyacinthe: tee nere 17,798 20, 236 
IMontma ony ct no surcterieclic: 4,585 5, 844 DENIAOCNESs e8 lee a ences. 1,634 , 729 
Montmorency.......... aad 5,393 5,817 bh Jean aes ede eer ety 13, 646 19,305 
LONG Call tee ne Nera i= 903,007 | 1,021,520 St. Jean-de-Boischatel...... 882 1,297 
Biontreale yt Oe, atoe cess 2,355 4,513 St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co.) 1,469 1,480 
MMontrealoN sre.) anes. oxeks 6, 152 14,081 St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.)| 11,329 17, 685 
Montreal Sr ats leks, 1,441 4,214 St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)..... 1,892 2,417 
Montreal Wo. vo setcteeers 3,474 Be aPAll St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe 

Yon IO Valier. cnte. eres ae 4,888 D352 (COs) HR ic SOIREE, 1,021 2,122 
PIEDIOT YUNA Fy 5.0%. o's stelals chars 99 1,356 St. Joseph-d’Alma.......... 6,449 7,975 
PHANOVILIOSS 5 oo... uae ees 1 1,430 St. Joseph (Drummond Co.) 5,556 6,576 
DICOLG Gi ea: hay lees, 3, 751 4,084 St. Joseph-de-la-Riviére- 

(REIS Ey eee, a 4,576 9,672 Ue ere WIE 256, rep ace, 1,082 1,334 
“SULA U6 Ls ay 1,029 1,678 St. Joseph-de-Sorel!......... 2,207 3,349 
Notre-Dame-d’ Hébertville. 1,025 1,285 StedOvahou secev iat eek rs eae 1,059 1,453 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette.... 1 2,516 Stam berbuesn iy.) eee 6,417 8,615 
Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf. .. 1,015 1,144 Sim lsaurenteee thet oo. pec 6, 242 20, 426 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac........ 1 1,364 St. Mare-des-Carriéres...... 2,118 243i 
SRreNBhGO Wie. yah vtec ones 887 1, 233 Stew Mariowee.. cet ken nes 1,736 2,431 
DUCreINOn Tete +. coca ooh. 30,751 30,057 St. Michel (Montreal Island) 2,956 10,539 
WPADINCAW VELL oe: ..a8 se. 1,023 1,024 St bachine. bat ieee 1, 254 1,197 

DIVE he 20 4 ana a a rr 1 1,255 Sb Raseall&. Ga emcntene 1, 265 1,736 
Metenrevillertay i. Son6 2 iu oa 1,302 1,448 [ARIES (ea i ee ee 054 1,009 1,182 
BESIETING. 0. exo... 3,522 5,094 St. Pierre (Montreal Island). 4,061 4,976 
Pointe-A-Gatineau........... 2,230 3, 874 Ber BAVIMAONGs.oc.hui ako 2,157 3,139 
OMte-AU-PIC. 5... . 1,083 1,105 Ste Remi: See. kn aien 1,431 1,845 
Pointe-aux-Trembles........ 4,314 8, 241 StemRosaliciey, aitaseeekns 1 1,038 

merointe Claire: ccs... sss. 4,536 8,753 Sten Rose asec erties 2,292 3,660 
HON ROUREM fo. erecuice' soe 1,865 2,413 St. Sauveur-des-Monts...... 595 1,066 
ORC 1,342 5,129 Shr Oumcontwes. unk enee 858 1,103 
Port Alfred;......... eee an 3,243 3,937 ster Ehecleres a eka eet an 904 1,468 
TT te ae aes DIVA 2,810 Stowe bhsresoy ee eraser. 4,659 7,038 
BerimCe allo sa) t,o sates 1,145 1,967 be Bt SP ee ea eee 2,385 2,856 

OCCA Se 150,757 | 164,016 Sa vARbOe terse oun cst ceeces 2,115 2,220 
BBE DOC IW oPitiraca- ok. ca 3,619 7,295 SCOtstownhee cee oe 1,273 1,350 
LE ESTAS ee 1, 236 1,912 Senneterre me see eo eks a 1 1,686 
VETS ae es 773 1,129 Nept-Heseir uA. ace ine 1 1,866 
Been Mond or... ke ae 3,082 3,471 Shawinigan Falls........... 20,325 26, 903 

“Oe Balls 2 ee 1,222 1,579 Shawinigan-South.......... 1 6, 637 
BOMMOUSKE. FS. oe ec ee c 7,009 11,565 Shaw villeshsin.: bees at see 892 1,159 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 8,713 9,425 PHerbrO0kKe coeds cede cek ves 35,965 50,543 


~ 1Not incorporated in 1941. 
4St. Joseph in 1941. 


in 1941, 


2Ste. Foy Rural Municipality in 1941. 3 St. Georges E, 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of Over 1,000, 
by Provinces, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued 
Silleryaseteeee cee ee Cochrane. .......00+8eee052: 
Syatia) Wann as okie so One toe a @Wolbomesen- aoe eee eee 
SiEtONs teenie coer wie Collins wood osc. «eee 
"1 pir3 (UNSEEOS dep oconisn aco Sor WonistOn Ber footer oer 
TRGTMISCATINING S. ceieeci siete seeks Copper OME ot. 5. che ne corns 
MempletONns. cesta otretscia- ° 49 Cornwall eee eect ae erent rere 
SherrebOunem ness. aoe oi ; Crystal Beach. ........+-++> 
Thetford Mines.....--.-.--- Welltich. ere nt pees se occ 
Three RAV.eISe cas cee + orice WescronlOne tance rele 
HB DUT SOR, k~> o ecard ODIO Sc I Divssye lye oe Moana waco cade d 
MTOIS) PIStOlES asco. fic ois aeteie tone Dry. deniaeeecn. obese einer 
Val GuOre ance oceans DUNG ase-eeee soot eee 
Vallée Jonction2.. a... sess. Dunn villesy- eels seer es AP a 
Valley field (Salaberry-de-). JD acl aeey calles» Hein eae Seaton cr 
Warennesstee occ fs cies sciowke 781 ast Vieweatens oe fe oe eeare 
Vere heresmeu cicero tec gan villesere tr < cliente mre ee 
Verde teens: bese coene WEG neace aay ite tits, slot aettereks ores 
Waictoriavalle-teae tees NSLORA sw So eceniee oe 2 tenets 
Wille=WEaTIOm ace ates: stoi oles Pnglehart. <<... 50.-- Latte. 
Warwick sts atc rik INSSOX eae sees oe pee ese 
Wiater loonie sas her ciies EXO COT eee iciele eres ohencrelel ae: 
Watenvilleseatecn tir copie Fenelon: Halist: ) ov - seems 
Weedon Centre.........---: IH OLMUsis seee seme ows ecient 
Westmounte.c. «or. - oe ete: Ont ile Memos Sins crcis tence eres 
Windsor Gare we cee serotteborere Borestat ceo kos eee eee 

(Pra ghohrestoe o blll) Sata aoe Soe 

Ontario— ie nil Nets) seo aoe Gow odo. 
INGLOUSS. Denke oes can ee Fort Frances........-..++:: 
HA lexanarine: ones een sien Bort, William acces see ene 
PA LES GOMER: cl Siereticte ices ranktordeesy sn cn erie eee 
Almonte mec eieee eee alts coon cole s ernie ae 
Ammherstourerescme tae. one. GraTANOC Use seek eile Seeker 
PAT MD LIOL seems selectins eterna GeorgetOWwi. «.- -eioe eo ee 
Arthur dee: oes ott oe ate Geraldtolimenie.ceceeece 
AUTOR Hees fees oe ce eee GoderiCiitnsae ene sett 
Ayimmer, S00.5 6.0 Js a. coseme 3 Gravenhutst-nnascene cee ec 
Ban crolb ewes Gee. oer Grimsby Sesser cere 
Barrie as... oh sores tere aerate Guelplts<s.ta.cie serie 
Barry Se baviene mines ce wisloie Hagersville........-..-+-+.- 
Beams Villes mies one eee Hailey Dutyasc. cee ees re 
BeaVerLOlce sheen cists tee . ELA tous eet acne 
Belle River. coolers 88 Enitehie b5 cane nome 
Bellevilleweent.0..8 erro Elarristonee cue Giercseo: 
Blenbevimess.pres oso aseree eae EL AEOWE SOR hos ceibe elena 
Blind Riveroiesscts oe eke Havelock: : hoa0secanesoeee 
IBObCaY SCON seen one occur Paw kesbuty eens soe. «ee cir 
iBowamanvallemenns: o-ccw cece Hearstincw tire o: oer sce stoteteree 
Bracebridge .t. oscse. scsi Pliespelotenceaimcts- tice teers 
Bradtordaesse so tess acme E Humberstone............. 
IBraimp tone cme cst eel oe PI UntSVillew Mess eec core 
IBrantiO“d seco. ens ceicrag cee Tngersoll fi. st reece ere 
Bride epokbaee cet eee 3 TG GUOISs nestles cere ge cake 
Brightonaen. ston. cco Troquois Falls............-- 
iBrockvillewe. asc 1-2 alee ee Kapuskasing............-++: 
Burlingtontecenccseea ose eee KGa Wa tillect tert, deste terete re 
Burlington Beach!.......... ~ Kemptyilley peice: erie ot 
W@HNedonlawe kas. ce ee eo ee wee ANGNOTA Se Se ee eo eee ae 
C@sinpbelliord si. te. nese ee WIN GAT GING ss nee eeloe ice 
Wapreole stein. scm coe ees Kempston tae, toto noite aeietol- 
Gardinal rai. cocnae fess ek Kanes villete sa see: nee sic ce 
@arletonselace veer ses ce Kidcheneneeace sc « tecaciie ite 
@asselmanee aes sen cele pe Wake ficldeer eac-ar oe octet 
@hathamee cc. 6 bees sare Wav Galler et (ccc e 
@helmsfordice -..2e2ee cee. bi TeAIMiIng tONe wh heck eewieeite 
@hesley tere ne ene cocina ok Weasidersttnia. cee nae 
@hestenvillese.: ss sees | Beg\ol Ser > ee ee niece Cn 
Ohippe Wace sees te owes: jeindsaycae cassette ee 
Gilintonis nee eit eee sc ee WiStO Wel cease oc abi nts 
Gobaltwenac te coe cee cae Little Current... sme.¢escner 
(WODOULE enema eee ce MONG ONG we oie eek ater 


1 Sillery Rural Municipality in 1941. 2 L’Enfant Jesus in 1941. 3 Not incorporated in 
41, 4 Park Commission. 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages Having Populations of Over 1,000, 
by Provinces, Census 1951 compared with 1941—continued 


Province and Province and 


Incorporated Centre Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No 
Ontario—continued Ontario—concluded 
Ione Branch. oo. «<< sesso. CITING yee wavls akcoc aes . 990 1,100 
MB COOSAL eR sisi atte eco ks Stoney Creeky oc 526s. ose. 1,007 1,922 
Markdalesz.s 24%). Serene Stoult-valleve 4 Svistock oc occas 1,253 1,695 
ter kirainine eee ote. oe SUratlOrdee... «athe ee. 17,038 18,785 
DISSUADE Wi ces Alcs. save Strathroyen «foie. Poe. 3,016 3,708 
INTRGUR WAR ced. ootecc ns Soc PITACUBVIULIC. «yee hea caw ood 709 1,139 
Mealormuercn socks. chock Sturgeon! Falls...) 55.02. =. 4,576 4,962 
DISTRO roses tack cde cee SULT a. Cope eae eS oie bs BARS 32, 203 42,410 
PUI AS Sort ees cies acess URNS BOI SS ce Fat sure hea 1,051 1,168 
TION eee Poa ee cee ek WONSER SHE as doe hn hee 6,988 8,072 
Milvertoneeoyeo ts ees MAVASLOC Koo. ce ue ees 1,066 1,094 
TRICO NE et. ee ae ecumeeher eo Pcs a ace 2,412 3,543 
Mitchellawr ete. so one. A ReSSAlOMae. .tkican aie ks 1,316 1,595 
IMorrisburge ere os MNOTOLGOR a ae ee cote 5,305 6,397 
Mount HOres6. cee olee. AULD UT Y= ere Aho cea ee 2,155 2,682 
PRMDANOD IO. oho Ony «hc suede EE MISODUMINT: ox cane sate ee 4,002 5,330 
New Hamburg.....:....... A AENINS YS ics 1 oe agate 28,90 27,743 
Wew Liskenrd:: ioc... 22 AE OLONCO tI kd ants ek ee 667,457 | 675,754 
Newmarket aorcsc.crcs 28. . Trenton owes el aes 8.323 10,085 
Newel oroulonrn . oc. Go SLWEECY aR ce (is 79 ose ens « 1,343 1,562 
Wan bara ere 2 loo wr. Ae Uxbridge teen ye oe 1,406 1,785 
Niagara Falis.............. WankleeksHill 04, oc, 1,485 1,480 
INORG Bayi: ect tele Walkertome hace see 2,679 3, 264 
GE WIG ie Ss ode. Wallaceburg................ 4,986 7,688 
Oakville Waterdowile a. c.t tas. ee, 910 1,347 
Orangeville. Waterford: fs.ciiacccs occek 1,342 1,745 
Oritha wera hee. Waterloomerwt. gens soiears.. 9,025 11,991 
OSA Wace Mera date tos Watford tert tacts cee 1,076 1,201 
TOCA WAL: SM hice Once ces Wellan disse ian tiea. oc lcs cals 12,500 15,382 
Wwen sound... tis... West Lormerc? 28. tases 728 1,031 
dealmerstoness. asa. o os acs Westont watt vcd ce cre es 5, 740 8,677 
Lr G eee ieee ee noe Wheatloyi cade cdc ss 785 1,021 
Bory 000 Foote... sca: Wat ry efates Parc cet e tine fo) coenc 5,904 7,267 
embrokoi. cf ool csa Wiarton eet acct ee. sous: 1,749 1,955 
Penetanguishene............ Winchesterz ¢ ca. .0. 0s. 1,049 1,201 
LESH Cpe a aie ne a ee IRGUSOTMEEE TL cee Ot ee 105,311 120,049 
Peterborough’. >..-.c:..-.2.. Wang bara nce. ne ce 2,030 2,642 
SOME ee Pk a. tc, Woodbridge wneia teen 1,044 1,699 
EATCbON Geet koto. och. Woodstock. itch. ee ee. 12,461 15,544 
Pomb WOAWArd <a ess cs ess 
MEOTDPATUN TER tras tances, Manitoba— 
Hort Colborne. sss... 02.7. MONS pers ee ee ee 1 1,438 
BEC ONENIG Sc lobe cdc ce nes Beatstloursens.ncdece os one 1,161 1,376 
Port; Dalhousie. ............ IBGisseVvaine.k cos oa 817 1,015 
Wort DOVEr fos. 5reek ae ces IBTANGON She dalle oe 17,383 20,598 
Sigil Po" Sa aa Brooklands 2,240 2,915 
MGT ODO 8 oie oe och kc ven Carman’ saeco Bran 1,455 1,867 
BEMEG COLE ar coc. dee ae. aun, nck sds bake Agee: 4,662 6,007 
Portsmouth. 26.2% cles ace. SE PE ONS Bey. ed ore ee ar, 1 9, 899 
Boch mtanley. ...\.......... Gain eh ee ee Se ee 853 1,324 
MENGE Ace fox tee ee Ma TNe YN. F. ht occa ack 1,051 1,262 
TETDS(70) Ee ns, eee NTINNEGOSAS. Neck cl ote cs ce 1, 636 2,085 
RPSINY RVers. ke. fe hese Mor denser $00.0 toe, onto: 1,427 1,862 
TOW BROCE Ai os, MOrTis S26 ont Seo ee 953 1,193 
fuenmoind Halt. e525. INecpawast © scan. 2,292 2,895 
BEMMICEOWIG coin cechev'e ces Portage la Prairie........... 7,187 8,511 
COZETES e (Sa a ee tee POWErVICWAiwl. (oc cils con ee cn 1,075 
Besvockcliffe Park;:.......... TLEV Oly tame a eet ae cba ah ote 802 1, 209 
0 PENT ES ae ae MODI pea iis. easy 765 1,055 
me Catharines. «6. ....2.00.. Hussellirerg, . s Mente ac. es 78 1,100 
MEMIATY RD oooh. ore cae: Gs DOnUSCOnL . ha oes toe 18, 157 26,342 
Mm t1OTNBSs . . «2. . 5s ccs. Selkirken te cies oe 4,915 6,218 
CLS VED, gt PS Sa SOULS IE Met. a oreo als 2. 1,346 1,584 
Sault Ste. Marie............ Stembachwy tosh ae clk 2,155 
a ee Stonewall a 203 ee eo 1,020 1,040 
ee en Swan River jos cts teens 1,129 2,290 
est Cae eee HW het Pas Fea oe tM a kv 3,181 3,376 
Brox Lookout. :i.o.sc6ccie. pbransconan wi. res hoe 5,495 6, 752 
robye 9s OF Es ee UXCOO yt e Nees cee: 735 1,627 
mooth Rock Falls......... Virdenk tae sd ose osc. 1,619 1,746 
- Southampton............... Winklare os... Kae. ae eutor: « 957 1,331 
ES a ee Winnipeg inner ence sek Seeks 221,960 | 235,710 
R 


- 


1 Not incorporated in 1941. 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of Over 1,000, 
by Provinces, Census 1951 compared with 1941—concluded 


Province and Province and 


Incorporated Centre Incorporated Centre 1941 1951 
No. No. 
Saskatchewan— Alberta—concluded 
NGG DOIA tee Lisietcie eiote oletelotetane Melennanteet ac: cette sores 2 1,074 
IBattletorGueeeene wee rete Medicine Hats...) ore ae 10,571 16,364 
Big careaemise cits cete Olds Meee te eee ieee 1,617 
ANOVA te Meee ne oie ore alate Pence Rivers: cae 873 1,672 
StOVAl ere oeiekeetoite ti eiolets Pinehem@ree knees 994 1,456 
ISbOR eee Necooe atone ree PONOKAe eee eee 1,306 2,574 
Gravelbourg so. cei tes oe Ray Monash vse teeta 2,089 2,279 
Crentel] ere te eee. ees craa ete Redceliti veate ete eee 1,111 1,538 
PNUGSONE BA Ynck ccale letters ss Red ecertcacc cette 2,924 (510 
ISGriddloolKelmasupadacesaAcoooT Red water: toe eee 2 1,306 
Indian Elegdancre ameter Rocky Mountain House..... 800 1,147 
WKRMSACK oe ee stone StimAlbertasers wet 697 1,129 
Kindersleyaeeneeee tiie Ste Paul as eho ener 1,018 1,407 
Lloydminster!s. 5. 5.-..6- Stettler: ti ecco 1,295 2,442 
Maple Creek?..3.... 2.060: MaAber eee ere 1,331 3. 042 
Meadow sakes. cciseccuines Mhreet Elise ter eee ee 706 1,026 
IMelfortecon men sore tee Weeravillet ¢7 sc tee rene 1,696 2, 223. 
Melville ries etic state shots Vermilion..... WEF ctera tite 1,408 1,982 
MOOSE NRW cee etre eres AAT GEST Wetec earn set Ge ietesBrenr you y0 732 1,040 
Moosomint rosea aa etee Wrainwiioliters. so sletsiietar 980 1,996 
NI pa Winter hele tele te et to Westlock Ree nent cteneei 590 ib wah! 
North Battleford.’.......... Wetaskiwin...... MAPLES, 2,318 3,824 
Prince Alberts. secmictasteterele - 
UEP IN Aa tees atecls eeistore o]oteetes British Columbia— 
TVOSCLOWNG 2 peaks skis oltre AT Dernit Se Vee ce eters 1,807 SnoZe 
PLOStMCr ibe se « « otote aes oer ATMStrOny sfac. cece aac aae 977 1,126 
Saskatoonss coc -kiaacee ee CampbelltRiverenceeees- 2 1,986 
Shaunavone nc. soc Castlegare oes ieee 2 1,829 
Sutherlandewme. scents Chilliwack? 2- eee 3,675 5,663 
Switt © urrentance see Courtenayon oer rey 2,553 
EMSC alee sc.ee sere otters totes stars @ranberry,baketereestcdtc 2 1,350 
LUV earn Genin: voce OGG Cranbrook. oan 2,568 3,621 
Wadena meiner eae @®reston sen eee e eis Saree 1,153 1,626 
Watrousies.ctincuielcciteeiocia ter Wawson Greeks. .cee sso 518 | 3,589 
Weyburn teem ctetecersiots: ND UNCAIM AS te cet ene ees 2,189 2,784 
Wilkie: Gace stores: erniO tee eee ree 2,545 2, 551 
Wak eh eels 5 door ooosoGooUs Chand Worksmecwneee 1, 259 1, 646 
Vorktonsomren = fetes ODE Te eee es eee 515 1, 668 
KAmMlOOPSianee fee oe 5,959 8,099 
Alberta— Welownaet ten xc cticono ges 5,118 8,517 
Athabaska.c.. 02sec Kambetley nt. onpaesen es a 5,933 
Barrhead &:..50c acer Ladysmitir- = = <.tcrsee ee 1,706 2,094 
Beverly) o.:.s oe es wake Cowichan eee 2 1,628 
Black Diamond............ Merrittssse re eee eee 940 1,251 
Blairmorens sks A hetereeacwes Mission City .citsecen ee 1,957 2,668 
Bonny villeist ss ier es: INE TAINO pan coos puna doUeS 6, 635 7,196 
IB OWIESS Seen fre hale eee Nelsons eats rcn eee anes 5,912 6,772 
IBTOOKSe etn. ieee et ee New Westminster........... 21,967 28,639 
Galeary ete huni North Kamloops........... 2 1,979 
@amrosemen.. ods North Vancouver..........- 8,914 15, 687 
Cardston weneuens aeons see ae Oliver. a. oa eee 2 1,000 
@laresholimss 4.4 fee eee Pentictonee eee eee 2 10,548 
Woleman ees fh si. teree aes: Portentbernies ponies eens 4,584 7,845 
IDR ep id Asesseadnopcaacnec. Port Coquitlam .-o 0ve-ae:: 1,539 3,232 
Drumbeller: sca ciese sees aes Port; Moody =. saa. ase nance 1,512 2,246 
Ecimontonene cc eee eee Prince George...........--: 2,027 4,703 
dsor ee aur ore ne aoe Prince Rupert... te042265 «33 6,714 8,546 
Forest luawn.......-0:2- ey Ouesnele 8 s5 ee eee 2 1,587 
Fort Saskatchewan......... Revelstoke. oes eames 2,106 2,917 
(Grande Prairie «2 :verve Cores Rossland-vo coer eee 3,657 4,604 
anna y eet ssc: Mette ess Salmon Ari .n,scic none 836 1,201 
High Prairiescc ss Jesse ec ss Smitherdse cats. ee 759 1,204 
ig Raver eee gene oe rail os ee ee ee 9,392 11,430 
Innistailee er, sonics Sones Wancouveri.n see dae ee 275,353 | 344,833 
Jaspeml laces. t sccitececens Vernon? eae. iene eee 5, 209 7, 822 
Wacom beter ak oe ane WiCtOria soc taoc ie eee 4g; 068 51,331. 
TONG Poe wae cAss coe nee WeatvieW 7. ook. anes 3,507 
Methbridge wes voasespeceace 
Macleod eaissrcnceccsetccies Yukon Territory 
Magrath eercacsess cscs ewes Whitehorse: -:ce cee oot 754 2,594 


1 Located partly in Alberta. 2 Not incorporated in 1941. 
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Table 7 shows the populations of counties and census divisions for the census 
years 1901 to 1951. In Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Ontario census 
counties correspond closely with the municipal counties of these Provinces. In 
Quebec, census counties have been subdivided to correspond as far as possible with 
the additional municipal counties created in this Province. For example, Charlevoix 
County is divided into Charlevoix East and Charlevoix West and separate figures 
are shown for each. The Provinces of Newfoundland, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia have been divided for statistical purposes into census 
divisions since they have no fixed political divisions corresponding to the counties in 
other provinces. 


7.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1901-51 


Province 
and County 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
or Division 
No No No No. No No 
TLC 6 paid Baan alt 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9491| 10,376,786 11,506,6552] 14,009,429 
Newfoundland............ 6 We ate Py 321, 8193 361, 416 
Divisione NO soo. Ae aN oe os 138, 194 149, 543 
DIVISION NOG Ie tes ke aad ae st sey 21,958 22,366 
DITVISIONUNOSO Tones. oc cee ae 5 Ka Bes 19,177 20, 434 
DivisionsNOs dace. osc. we ae bi be 13,074 15,982 
Division No. 5......... Ae ay Le a a 20,720 28,089 
Drvision NO.6....0. ce« 08. ak oe oe i 19, 894 27,968 
mo Division No. 75.....<..... ae ys Re at 35,419 35, 294 
IDIVISION NODS oe lock ae ie bes oe Le 33,019 36, 799 
Division Nos9o!.0. cS. a ee re is 14, 839 17,051 
Mivision NOM oc... ote Ke are Ae 5,525 7,890 
ene ESlands: ccc... eck: 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98, 429 
EN OR te ee ae ea 24,725 22,636 20, 445 19, 147 19,415 17, 943 
DRIES Seen ee ee ee 35, 400 32,779 31,520 31,500 34, 490 37,730 
Siecnsen et ee een: 43,134 38,313 36, 650 37,391 41,142 42,751 
Nova Scotia................ 459,574 492,338 523,837 512,846 577, 962 642,584 
PATINAVO LISS: ice tens ios te 18, 842 18,581 18,153 16, 297 17, 692 Pai Gee 
PPANCICONISH So esis cae 13,617 11,962 11,580 10,073 10,545 11,971 
Cape Breton 49,166 73,330 86,319 92,502 110,703 120,306 
Colchester...... 24,900 23, 664 25,196 25,051 30, 124 31, 536° 
-~Cumberland 36, 168 40,543 41,191 36,366 39,476 39, 655 
DTV G8 ats era: § ear orgie iam 20,322 20, 167 19,612 18,353 19,472 19,989 
Guysborough............. 18,320 17,048 15,518 15, 443 15,461 14, 245 
LUG TIDRS optrcleh 3 \ii— ace ea 74, 662 80, 257 97,228 100, 204 122. 656 162,217 
_S EIDE R seca. Win poe ane ae 20,056 19,703 19,739 19, 393 22,034 25700 (1 
MV EINOSS st suse hee oes i 24,353 257001 23, 808 21,055 20eoro 18,390 
LOPES ba yee ae ea eS 21,937 21,780 23.123 24,357 28,920 33, 183 
BRIBED DUTE hoe fs owe 32,389 33, 260 33, 742 31, 674 32,942 33, 256 
EMC SOM nae ee ote 83, 459 35, 858 40,851 39,018 40,789 44,002 
(ESTER RR sae aie teres apa 10, 226 10, 106 9,944 10, 612 12,028 12,544 
PICHON San. ks ee 13,015 13, 273 12,464 11,098 10, 853 10,783 
PaO DUNG. eins e ike cate 14, 202 14,105 13,491 12, 485 13, 251 14,392 
Brcporiatertiire sors ol. 10,571 9,910 8,904 7,926 8,028 8,217 
Meermouth st.) <5 ssc as. 22,869 23, 220 22,374 20,939 22,415 22,794 
New Brunswick........... 331,120 301,889 387,876 408,219 457, 401 515,697 
MOGD hr ce ers te: 10,925 9,691 8, 607 7,679 8,421 9,910 
Ott eee ee 21,621 21; 446 21,100 20,796 21,711 22, 269 
SPRATIOULC\ SM ctcetk ch cks.c eas 22,415 21,147 21,435 2leook 22,728 20,106 
BIOUCEStEL. s,s. eee cs ee 27,936 32, 662 38, 684 41,914 49,913 57,489 
rg ees... 23,958 24,376 23,916 23,478 25,817 26,767 
eerie igen dee |: 21,655 20,594 20,399 19,807 21,573 22,467 
Madawaska.............. 2 ot 16,678 20,138 24,527 28,176 34,329 
Northumberland......... 28,543 31,194 33,985 34, 124 38,485 42,994 
TEST ae a Md ea 7/7 10,897 11,679 11,219 12775 13, 206 
meeestigouche......:....... 10,586 15, 687 22,839 29,859 33,075 36, 212 
+ BGR re tS, 51,759 53,572 60, 486 61, 613 68,827 | 74,497 


% 1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 
2 Total does not include Newfoundland. 8 Figures for Newfoundland and the census divisions are 
from the 1945 Census taken by the Newfoundland Government. 
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7.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1991-51—continued 


Province 


and County 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick—concl 
Simburyertee te cece 5,729 6, 219 6, 162 6,999 8, 296 9,322 
WiGlOLIare ie error ois 8,825 11,544 12,800 14,907 16,671 18,541 
Westmorland sce oes -l-ti 42,060 44,621 53,387 57,506 64, 486 80,012 
VOT erent cine sei 31,620 31,561 32,259 32,454 36, 447 42,546 
QUEDCE. ices an Soden iby ugh 898 Paes bbe 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 3,331,882 4,055,681 
ON STH BR eves ar OE, aes Oe 405 063 14, 807 23, 692 67, 689 86,356 
Xreenteull sacri se ie 407 ie 76 17,165 18,976 22,670 25, 872 
Arthabaskamesacjocsae ie 22,958 24,441 oA, 848 27,159 30,039 36,957 
Baro terete recreate ile 18, 181 18, 206 18,035 16,914 17, 642 19,224 
IBGANCER Serer Goes Hise cies 33, 198 38, 161 40,308 44,793 48,073 54,973 
IBeauharnoiss eee eaeesece 21,732 20, 802 19, 888 25, 163 30, 269 38,748 
Bellechasse:. ssantarc ess tee 18,706 21,141 21,813 22,006 23, 676 25,302 
Berthier cesar ace eres pe 20,710 20, 606 20,509 19,506 Dios 24,717 
PBONaVECHUULC ieee ee il 24,495 28,110 29,092 32,4382 39,196 41,121 
Brome ss cwaectase ewioe ; 13,303 13,216 13,381 12, 433 12,485 13,393 | 
@hamiblyspocass cee es 12,779 16,711 21,924 26, 801 32, 454 77,931 “Ml 
Champlaintrnie sess eee 32,015 43, 866 54,034 59, 862 68, 057 85,745 
Gharlevoix? cose osc otro 19,334 20, 637 20,708 22,940 25, 662 28, 259 
Charlevoix East........ 8, 872 10,055 10, 235 DST od 13,077 14, 611 
Charlevoix West.......- 10,462 10,582 10,473 11,189 12,685 18, 748 
Chateauguayenne so tee 13,583 13,322 13,557 13,125 14, 443 17,857 
Chicoutimivern. sii. o-> toe 16, 872 PBS Bulls 37,578 55,724 78, 881 115,904 
Comptona. sae eine rac 19,343 21200 23,271 21,917 22,957 23, 856 
Deux-Montagnes.........- 14, 488 13, 868 14,309 14, 284 16,746 21,048 
Morchester, see ee. ee 20, 697 24,457 26,788 27,994 29,869 33,313 
Drum Mona v4. cores 16,041 17,149 19,975 26,179 36, 683 53,426 
HMrontenaG. © ee ieee le 17,358 Oy Dail? 24,090 25,681 28,596 30,733 ° 
Glasmeniaesk worm ere soleus. 30, 683 35,001 40,375 45,617 55, 208 62,530 
Guspe East... 3, ...0a065 19,767 22,642 25, 891 28, 483 33, 871 87,442 
Gaspe West.,..0.-..000+- 4,890 §,696 7,357 9, 242 12,897 15,089 
Madeleine Islands....... 6,026 6,663 ER 7,942 8,940 9,999 
Hochelaga (included in 
Montreal Island). 
dS RVI ewe on eee wats Mie eerie ie 42,830 48,332 54, 682 63, 870 71,188 92,582 
GAtINCAUN 2 anne er hee h ae id 26,925 29,754 85, 264 
eye eae eee atts exe be SA 86, 945 41,484 57,318 
IEUnting GONaysos ser crs ste 13,979 13, 240 13,174 12,345 12,394 13, 457 
Tbvetvillestseepee pine. tet 9,673 9,493 9, 299 9,402 10, 273 13,507 
Jacques Cartier (included 
in Montreal Island). : 
Jolictterscck semeeerance te 22,255 23,911 25,913 27,585 31, 713 37,251 
Kamouraskctnes seme: es 19,099 20, 888 22,014 23, 954 25,535 26, 672 
luabelles:cerereene. = ors 7,145 13,691 19,734 20,140 22,974 27,197 
TGACIS by CAN soptete ih. oye chars 20,156 Dilat 35,539 50, 253 64, 306 82,006 
Lac St. Jean East....... 9, 805 11, 463 13,358 20,217 25, 246 81,128 
Lac St. Jean West...... 10,851 15,648 22,181 30,036 89,061 50, 878 
Laprairie siete wedi cate leis aes stop 11, 057 11,623 12,071 13,491 13,730 18, 639 
Le PASSOM DP tlONcerie acide ~ 13,995 15,164 14,331 15,323 17,548 23, 205- 
Laval (included in Jesus 
Island). 
WOW AS ee tata races 26,210 28,913 33,328 35, 656 38,119 43, 625 
er isletayte cs thas weirs ors teas 14, 439 16, 435 17, 859 19, 404 20,589 22,996 
MGOtDINIETO se tetas. pers aus oko 20,039 22,158 21,837 23, 034 26, 664 27,985 
Maskinong6é:....;. .c% 2-5 15,0838 15,775 16, 253 16,039 18, 206 19,478 
IVES tAN OMe io ove ater rete 20, 456 27,539 36,303 45,272 55,414 64, 182 
Miata. 2s aatomeene «ss ters ee a ex 20, 386 25, 488 80, 243 
Matapedia iia. «ma... 04s 3h i. ee 24, 886 29, 926 83, 9389 
Mépanticynerre pees... 23, 878 31,314 33, 633 35, 492 40,357 45,325 
IMASSISC UK see cries cia esr. 1773389 17,466 17,709 19, 636 21,442 24,689 
MTOmbCAILINIA © err doko ar ncesness 13,001 13,342 13, 987 13, 865 15, 208 17,520 
IMOnGIAaAgRY tepid fare o - 100s 14,757 17,356 21,997 20, 239 22,049 24,514 
Montmorency............- 12,311 13,215 14,008 16, 955 18, 602 21,389 
Montmorency No. 1. 8,315 9,437 10, 460 13,150 14, 809 17,040 
Montmorency No. 2. 8,996 8,778 8,648 8,805 4,293 4,349 
Montreal and Jesus Islands 371, 086 566, 168 738,210 | 1,020,018 | 1,188,481 1,358,075 
Jesisadslandim mises 10, 248 11, 407 14,005 16,150 21,631 87, 848 
Montreal Island........ 860, 838 554, 761 724, 205 1,003, 868 1,116, 800 1,320, 232 
INapienvalle.p7ce. st eae 8,576 UMA 7,994 7,600 8,329 9,203 
ING @OIG ES eter conic. te sgenas 27, 209 30,055 29, 695 28,673 | 30,085 30,335 


1Includes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 
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7.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1901-51—continued 
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Rta hee 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
No No No. No No No 
Quebec—concl. 

PADIMCR I ete. te eee ek 25,726 27,180 26,558 29,246 27,551 29,381 
PORMAC. a eee oe 21,442 21,128 20,271 21,241 19, 852 20, 696 
MaePOLIMell.... eae kes <i c 27,159 30,529 32,811 35, 963 38, 996 43, 453 
BGOUCHEOn. « Stkttee, ea. wk! 90,941 104, 554 124,776 170,915 202, 882 252,890 
RIGneliCN: As Bees hee ek 19,518 20, 686 19,548 21,483 23,691 380, 801 
PiGhMONd + eee ek oe. ks 17,821 21,282 24, 067 24, 956 27,493 34,102 
Ramousky 2.2) we.) 2. k 19,701 23,951 27,520 83,151 44, 233 53, 220 
OWville-3-t es ee oo. a. 13, 407 13,131 13, 656 13,776 15, 842 19,506 
Parwenay! — en kee. st. 11, 263 15, 402 16, 663 22,161 29,419 42,664 
Phew Ord.. Arcee ee oh 23,722 23,976 25,734 28, 262 33, 387 43,722 
Bherbraoke, Hie. oe). on 18, 426 23,211 30, 786 37,386 46,574 62,166 
POW AnPes! Geen, 9,928 9,400 10, 065 9,099 9,328 9,233 
Dtanustead..c. oo fee.) es es 18,998 20,765 23,380 25,118 27,972 34, 642 
St.iilyacinthe: ¢.225.4.. ..2 21,543 22,342 23,098 25, 854 31,645 38,101 
Sh.wdoanes sceee set  .. 11,006 12,389 14,219 17,649 20, 584 28,702 
tel Aurices hea hace ks 29,311 35,045 50, 845 69,095 80, 352 93, 855 
Témiscamingue........... 4, 280 8, 293 11,764 20, 609 40,471 55,102 
Méhriscouataiee. ccc. css 29,185 36, 430 44,310 50, 294 57,675 65,550 
Riviére-du-Loup........ eS $s a 83, 271 84, 498 87,375 
Rémisctoud tik. ks. ou a3 a4 a 17,023 23, 182 28,1765 
themebonnekteer. les coc. ass 26,816 29,018 33,908 38,611 46, 864 67,437 
Maridreutl..¢ fie ct. ecb 10,445 11,0389 11,555 12,015 13,170 17,378 
Mercherest.) pak Sei) Li 11,5389 12,004 12,719 12, 603 14,214 17,729 
ligt. eee eeer ck | 16,316 18, 209 18,181 16,911 17,492 18,153 
miaght on The sve ett 20,564 19,511 18,056 16,820 16,516 16,071 
Ontario... 0.6 o esl. %,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 4,597,542 
Algomas ut epee ets 25,2738 40,962 43,695 46,444 52,002 64, 496 
SET URS SSS yn ont oe eee 38, 140 45, 876 53,377 53,476 56, 695 72, 857 
SPUGE okt PPR. oie a 59,020 50,032 44, 285 42, 286 41,680 41,311 
Carleton hrc. tact ee 96, 904 119,384 148, 705 170,040 202,520 242,247, 
Wochranex kh S35 th kis Aa 12, 236 26,293 58,033 80, 730 83, 850 
WUELOTIN: “rot eee cc ted 21,036 17,740 15,415 14, 892 14,075 14,566 
MAS. Eee Danis... ose 19,757 18,165 17,309 16,098 16,210 15, 818 
1D Vig a¥eya inept Sk b> page A ee 27,570 26,411 24, 629 25,782 25,215 30,115 
I Ginceet: She ek ee ee 43,586 44,312 44,984 43,436 46,150 55,518 
(USE Go eee eh er ee ie 58,744 67,547 102,575 159, 780 174, 230 217,150 
PONSEMACS. “Mee Mes. cee 44,534 42,604 44,494 45,756 53,717 66,099 
Glengarry 20..8,.80). cat 22,131 21,259 20,518 18, 666 18,732 17,702 
ecremvalle-Seacmoee sk 21,021 17,545 16, 644 16,327 15,989 17,045 
GORe han Wee ge Se Se ee 69,590 65, 891 59,051 57,699. | . 57, 160 58,960 
Sealdimand i... A ...2.). 21, 233 21,562 21, 287 21,428 21, 854 24,138 
eralibustou) eee os we 6,559 6,320 6,209 5,997 6, 695 7,670 
AEN GON 5 carta SER es, eases 19,545 22,208 24, 899 26, 558 28,515 44,003 
PPAsN se ah ch es cS 59, 291 55, 803 57,523 58, 846 63,322 74,298 
PIUVONS OP ee es. 2 fet 61,820 52,983 47,088 45,180 43,742 49,280 
BicuOTA2., ae PR... 8. 10,369 19,507 19,139 25,919 33,372 39,212 
JNGT a ee re Re Se -n, Sead 57,194 55,995 57,949 62, 865 66,346 79,128 
Memb tN teas cls aoe 56, 642 51,332 52,879 54, 674 56,925 74,960 
BEARDS sera Are, Cet cts tek 37, 232 34,375 32,993 32,856 33,143 35,601 
Mepis .502 eas tee 37,975 36,753 34,909 35, 157 36,042 38,831 
Lennox and Addington.... 23,346 20,386 18,994 18, 883 18, 469 19,544 
TECO eae Pe ee 30,552 35, 429 48, 625 54,199 65,066 89,366 
Manitoulins. 9, <.. 4.2 11,828 11,324 10,468 10, 734 10, 841 11,214 
Maadlesex.4 500.206 - oer ts 92,702 97,065 106, 865 118, 241 127,166 162,139 
Msico ka: Sete eats 1d 20,971 21, 233 19,601 20,985 21,835 24,713 
Bepissing... fiat ys. 2. 17,306 28, 066 34,541 41,207 43,315 50,517 
ON Gye pS es Ce ana 29,147 27,110 26,366 31,359 35,611 42,708 
Northumberland......... 34,479 33,759 31,285 31, 452 30,786. 33, 482 
MMnLUSite Abed s., bak 40,408 41,006 46,494 59, 667 65, 718 87,088 
Oc ate De a Re oe 48, 404 47,371 46,762 47,825 50,974 58, 818 
Sertiy Sound ies. react 24, 936 26, 547 26, 860 25,900 30, 083 27,371 
DLL Seat ee eee en 21,475 22,102 23, 896 28,156 31,539 55, 673 
MIN 2 i ost sees. bd ef 49,871 49,182 50, 843 51,392 49, 694 52,584 
Peterborough............. 36, 066 40,783 42,261 43,958 47,392 60, 789 
DEL eae er 27,035 26, 968 26,478 24,596 25,261 25,576 
Prince Edward........... 17, 864 17,150 16, 806 16, 693 16,750 18,559 
Meeoiny Rivers. aol... 2..s: 6,568 10, 429 13,518 17,359 19,132 22,1382 
Metentrew....3............: 52,715 51,856 51, 505 52, 227 54,720 66,717 
ES er 20, 282 21,649 21,121 18, 487 17,448 17, 666 
MEPUINCOG,.... 2... eee eee 82,315 85,053 84,032 83, 667 87,057 106, 482 

% 1 Includes New Quebec district. 2 Includes District of Patricia. 
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4.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1991-51—continued 


Province 
and County 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 
or Division 
PRI PE a Nn NE SR RRR ee tis ees 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concl. 
Stonmontess eran eas se coe 27,042 AO 25,134 32.524 40,905 48,458 
Sudbury canoe sees tse 16, 103 29,778 43,029 58,251 80,815 109,590 
“Maqiele lee Nioannoao0Gne en 11,219 39,496 49,560 65,118 85, 200 105,367 - 
PETS ADO eter aie <tel ace = 1,252 26,592 26, 657 37,043 50, 604 50,016 
WATE ole bs WAAR eh uciomcc Oa 31,952 30,179 27,786 25, 844 25,934 OT 127. 
Waterloo wascca te eictels c ei 52,594 62,607 75, 266 89, 852 98,720 126, 123 
IWrelllanclires .ccntle oe onto» ie 31,588 42,163 66, 668 82 73k 93, 836 123 , 233 
WellinebOmeccer ris see -'-:- 55, 646 54,492 54,160 58,164 59,453 66,930 
WientwOltuluaaseminver sos) a0 79,452 111,706 153,567 190,019 206,721 266, 083 
DV IQ Itin cache MOOS blasel oneubys 272, 663 444, 234 647, 665 856,955 951,549 1,176, 622 
Manitoba............--..-- 255, 211 461,394 610,118 700,189 729,744 976,541 
Oy eae Ney Ibogoacde moe 8, 693 15,401 19,897 22,817 27,813 23, 861 
DivasioneNOsecseecee ce. ses 29,948 31,954 37,413 38,810 41,426 38,971 
Wivision NO. sree. ons se 20, 193 23,218 24,042 26, 753 24,781 2280s 
Divisione NOs Asserkieck > sec 14, 258 17,764 17,244 18, 253 15,699 15,036 
IDiGwistonuNoxoewee. tk 9,748 20,120 33, 789 46, 228 48,424 52,453 
Division wNO@Gaveres «6 65,346 171,326 229,190 284, 285 295,342 330, 130 
Diwasion NOs eereees srr 24, 652 33, 904 35, 810 36,912 36, 669 40,791 
IDivASlIONNOmcaee esol 14,063 20,394 19, 663 19,846 17,803 19,565 
Divisione NOsososknn ee 12,520 23,929 39,528 44,957 47,277 58,875 
Division Nos LOsee. 2. = - 12,402 16,655 19, 802 17,916 19, 562 19,311 
DivisionsNowlliekes aoe oie 15,580 22,305 27,059 28,100 26, 637 25,101 
Division NO: V2 s 2.5: 52ers 5,629 15,581 27,750 24,344 25, 387 23,357 
ID eVASTOMPNO Woot te onetelt 9,254 16,374 25,941 24, 263 26,033 24,537 
ID raisin Noy ie Neaoeeoe 8,425 W725i 93,735 25,978 26,613 23,499 
Wivasion Novo snes. oe 1,849 4,682 8, 856 10,008 12,059 12,492 
Divaston Now Ose. seces 2,651 10,536 20, 402 30, 669 38,219 45,692 
Saskatchewan...........-- 91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 895,992 831, 728 
DiVASlONw NOt lleeee te sel 9, 657 32,301 35, 297 41,544 84,171 35,481 
Divisions NOwe seers core 837 29,386 36,414 42,831 36,140 34,714 
Division eNO ones ee 467 14,363 38, 900 46,881 38, 648 29,477 
Division. NOw4enceen. okie 1,324 10,497 23,198 28,126 22,300 16, 691 
Division Nowa eee. lc 17,502 40,505 50,543 53,948 51,022 48,877 
Division INOs Osea tse et 15, 843 75,686 89, 207 109, 906 108, 816 113,614 
DD iPVASION MN Ou eeeraie tete 3,417 39, 896 60, 433 63, 230 53, 852 50, 421 
Division No. 8s:.2......-r 379 17,569 45, 667 49,361 42,845 35,211 
Division Nodes «oe 13,481 38,870 57,265 60,539 62,334 54,939 
DivasionwNowel Oxenes et 1,320 23,184 36,026 41,890 43,207 37,630 
IDNs NOS We so geeooacs 694 41,007 68,023 87,976 80,012 84,365 
DLVISTOMe NO lace. silos 1,670 22,586 35, 885 40,612 34, 673 27,896 
Division NOwlodense. cats 141 19,611 35, 483 42, 632 36,346 30,721 
Dirvasionw No wl 4 ieee cc orto 952 9, 687 24, 262 46, 222 65, 166 61,615 
Divisione Nor loses. 546s 13,074 44,120 65, 284 83, 703 89,036 81,160 
Divisions NOs s.- «for 2,279 18,991 33,267 48,613 3,212 45,211 
WDivasioneINOslidscee semlelctes 1,057 9,279 17,911 Dil Sls 83,173 29,048 — 
Divasion NO wl Sisseens.o\e te 7,085 4,894 4,445 6, 456 11,039 14, 654 
A entace tc cchiticgie csiee 73,022 374,295 588, 454 731,605 796,169 939,501 
WivisionNOswlenssunss scl . 3,144 24,738 30, 664 28, 849 29,595 35,879 
WD avasionuNOwmon ees cet to 38,779 46, 823 57,186 58,563 71,480 
Division INOW ets. «213.06 s 278 9,330 17,404 15,066 15,518 17,132 
Dinter ING (oo geoceG or 2,536 18,375 23,302 29,067 29,383 28,984 
AD iyaAsSiON INO MOM eiet aero ees 75 13,170 31, 220 26, 651 18,926 16,129 
Divasionl NOMS eee e oeio 11,358 75,364 112,689 140, 200 146,990 195,352 9) 
ID KVISIONMN Oates once oes 59 22,107 37, 143 38, 106 33,285 32,334 
Division INOW Sh asies. sce 11,904 42,976 56, 820 61,016 67, 630 73,997 
WO RVASION INOMO Hye c ce clos Vag. 12,629 17, 889 24,538 32, 232 31, 627 
Division NOLO eee sec 5, 607 29, 226 45,579 58,049 58, 807 50,016 
Divisione NOw lites tec iers 18,578 58, 855 95,334 127,256 149, 193 226,199 
Division eNO. 2. nes ee = 4,258 8,589 13,730 17,431 17,740 
Dp VASIONE NO Ml ostesc ss c\-tor: 1,490 7,300 16, 288 24,936 BB) 30, 152: 
DivisiONMNOl 4c sea.ee «oles 1,012 9,998 25, 299 39,508 47,899 46,791 
TD EVISIONGINO Date css. cis a 2,097 6,358 13,714 17,484 21, 663 
ND EVASTON NOM Os teteciesasetare Ae 1,263 12,181 27,196 30,349 32,439 
ID FRISCH MN OY Wis nomenloa sic 3,877 38, 830 4,872 6,537 9,712 11,587 
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7.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1901-51—concluded 
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Province 

eddlivinion 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 

No No No. No No No 
British Columbia.......... 178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 1,165,210 
DivistontNoale 2 8,446 22,466 19,137 22,566 21,345 27,628 
Division Noagen... <l6.> 23,516 28,373 31,075 40,455 48, 266 60, 060 
Division NOvoe.. ae.” 12,085 28,066 85,522 40,523 51, 605 77, 686 
Diwision Nos 4iccks.. cies 53, 641 183, 108 256,579 379, 858 449,376 649, 238 
Wrvision "NOD. o.6cce. «552 50, 886 81, 241 108,792 120, 933 150, 407 215,003 
Divasion=No26)2 3.22. seek 11,563 19,031 24, 484 30,025 30,710 41,823 
Division No. 7...... te 3,748 8,545 10, 232 12, 658 14,344 18, 247 
Division No. 8...... Rone 4,523 8,411 17,631 21,534 25,276 40, 276 
DivisionyNow9's cesses isk 9,270 16,595 18,986 18, 698 18,051 20, 854 
Di visionieNo. 10s. ..40 4. oe 984 1, 644 2,144 7,013 8,481 14,395 
Yukon Territory.......... 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 
Northwest Territories... .. 20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 


Section 2.—Movement of Population 


The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent 
from east to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics for recent years. 
The most spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British 
Columbia. The three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 people 
between 1931 and 1941 and somewhat more from 1941 to 1951. British Columbia 
gained at the rate of about 8,000 a year during the 1930’s and at about 23,000 a 
year during the 1940’s. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more people than 
British Columbia but in relation to its larger population this growth was only 
one-third as important. Quebec’s net change was negligible relative to its popu- 
lation. Nova Scotia gained during the 1930’s but lost in the 1940’s, the Maritime 
Provinces as a whole losing considerably over the two decades. 


8.—Numerical Changes in the Populations of the Provinces, 1931 to 1941 and 1941 
to 1951 

1931 1941 

Province ai ea 

No No. 
[OST CS CTE CHES Ve HE 9 ee ee Oe —3,000 —12,000 
Nova Scotia........... GER Lae Mataves Abe, Gane Poe ape ARS Godetle Buco +8, 000 —39, 000 
ES I Ee Foe Pe Fee ES oe ee PTS os ES RECA GR —10,000 —42,000 
EE an re ce Naess oe raceme ak ve er —3,000 —4,000 
EE Ms NG BR sok, SE Os ge ond SA bein SRSLY Bin as +78, 000 +305, 000 
Memanitoba................ Spite GS OO CRAG Holy CORR NaCI SOA aeRO CIA eae —48,000 — 60,000 
LO Sask oe ae Be. Sen cy a a — 158,000 —200,000 
I a FU ark giclee yon idne'a. ok Eesishery cake ne ath oc chac ue —42,000 —7,000 
a AD 2 bode 5 lobed ce gratbe A. Mins. teat cxs +82,000 | +231,000 
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Section 3.—Intercensal Estimates of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population serve many uses. They constitute a 
base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other 
analyses. More recently, they have proved useful for estimates of labour force 
and other population characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada — 


and for each province. It is a requirement that these be made available about the 
date to which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of 
population changes are not ready at that date, the numbers of births, deaths and 
immigrants are partly filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is 
secured for the June to May interval. To avoida cumulative error the calculation, 
in effect, starts anew with the latest preceding census for each year’s estimates and 


uses the most up-to-date figures then available. To the census figures are added the © 


births of the intervening years and the deaths are subtracted. Immigrants are 


added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this calculation there is» 


least information; it is possible to ascertain from United States immigration figures 
the number of Canadians entering the United States and sometimes the number of 
those going to the United Kingdom but data are not available for other countries. 


The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect 
of each year; one based on preliminary materials, as described above, necessarily 
involving an extrapolation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other 


on final figures subject to no further change which can be made available only | 
when the last item of subsequent information has been secured. This last item is | 


the succeeding decennial census and with the release of the 1951 Census totals the 
estimates for the decade 1941-51 were revised; the tables of this Section present the 
revised figures. 


Since estimates for successive years are independently calculated back to the 
latest census, the best estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained 
by subtracting the figure for one year from that for the year following. Much 


interest attaches to the year-to-year balance and the following statement, which — 


gives all available data on that point, is included. 


Calendar-Year Datat 


: Estimated 

Yeor oes ileal Tea 

NOSE ote Th i octeelerns 255, 224 114,500 140,724 9,325 11, 490, 000 
OLD RAINES. os aeeratinsin cts 272,184 112,848 159,336 7,576 11,637,000 
O43 ee evcseg, ous Siete. di 283, 423 118,531 164, 892 8, 502 11,778, 000 
GAAS Seon crest elem teete ie 284, 220 116,052 168, 168 12,793 11,929, 000 
ADAG INO ecco thes 288, 730 113,414 175,316 22.711 12,055,000 
VOAG betas eee cee os tees 330, 732 114,931 215,801 71,691 12,268, 000 
Te ae ae er a a 359, 094 tivo 241,369 64,127 12,527,000 
QAR he greet atone cous ciate, tes 347, 307 119,384 227,923 125,414 12,799,000 
QA OS ee ea So vate he erers 366, 139 124,047 242,092 95,217 13,423,000 
TKN Uae CORR enn Gow 370, 5782 123, 6492 246, 9292 73,912 13, 688, 000 
NORMS eee ete, Sola ernes 379, 4122 125, 9012 253, 5112 194,391 13,984, 000 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 These estimates are 


subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 
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9.—Kstimates of Population, by Provinces and Territories, Intercensal Years 1931-52 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to 
the newly recorded population figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1986 Year Book 
and for 1905-30 at p. 127 of the 1946 edition. Figures for all provinces for 1931, 1941 and 1951 are census figures 
while those for the Prairie Provinces are for the 1936 and 1946 Censuses. 


N. 
Year N’f’ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon 5 Canada! 


"000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | 7000 | ’000 | 000 || ’000 


BOR  otenihdiaisan' te “ 88} 513) 408) 2,874) 3,432] 700) 922) 732] 694 


4 9} 10,376 
CN ee ae ge ers 89} 519) 414] 2,925) 3,473) 705) 924) 740] 707 4 10} 10,510 
JOSE ot ae See ie 90} 525) 419) 2,972) 3,512} 708} 926} 750] 717 4 10} 10,633 
RUSE RS 5 cheer oe ae 91) 531] 423) 3,016} 3,544) 709) 928) 758} 727 4 10 10,741 
Ee ee be 92; 536) 428) 3,057] 3,575} 710} 930) 765) 736 5 11} 10,845 
DSSG.. Si ei0 wat siad ar 93} 543} 433) 3,099) 3,606) 711) 931) 773) 745 5 11} 10,950 
Wee enw csne es - 93} 549} 437/ 3,141] 3,637] 715] 922} 776] 759 5 11} 11,045 
BOOS Oe Lotscabe a oa 94; 555} 442) 3,183} 3,672) 720) 914) 781) 775 5 11}) 11,152 
BOS nrc noes cs te ~ 94). 561) 447| 3,230) 3,708} 726) 906) 786) 792 5 12 11,267 
O40 otras. ALS at 95} 569) 452) 3,278) 3,747] 728) 900} 790) 805 5 12} 11,381 
MO4E ey iineisss eg 95! 578} = 457) 3,332) 3,788] 730) 896) 796) 818 5 12) 11,507 
OOS ws ce SEs a vine Ay 90; 591) 464} 3,390} 3,884] 724] 848] 776) 870 5 12) 11,654 
NOES Seo eae i 91} 606) 463) 3,457) 3,915} 723) 838! 785) 900 5 12) 11,795 
A es eee Gee e 91] 611} 461) 3,500) 3,963) 727| 836) 808] 932 5 12) 11,946 
LL ae nes ore 92} 619) 467] 3,560) 4,000} 727) 833] 808] 949 5 12) 12,072 
a ie St 94; 608} 478) 3,629) 4,093) 727) 833] 803] 1,003 8 16)) 12,292 
DO Cre e-dings sears At 94; 615) 488] 3,710) 4,176} 739) 836] 825] 1,044 8 16] 12,551 
BOI hse Ess 5 3a ve 93} 625) 498) 3,788) 4,275} 746] 838] 854] 1,082 8 16] 12,823 
ch IE IS apa 345 94) 629) 508} 3,882) 4,378] 757) 832} 885) 1,113 8 16) 13,447 
ES Capea 351 96} 638) 512) 3,969) 4,471} 768) 833} 913] 1,137 8 16) 13,712 
POOLED acots aie sae 361 98; 643) 516) 4,056) 4,598) 776} 832] 939] 1,165 9 16), 14,009 
Bpoo teen ctase cs 374; 103} 653} 526) 4,174) 4,766] 798} 843} 970] 1,198 9 16|| 14,430 


1 Estimates for Newfoundland prior to union with Canada, which took place on Mar. 31, 1949, are not 
included in Canada totals. 


Section 4.—Rural and Urban Population 


Prior to 1951, the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated 
cities, towns and villages of a province was classified as urban and the remainder 
as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among provinces there was 


no uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population throughout - 


Canada. In the 1951 Census the aggregate size of population within a given area 
rather than provincial legal status is the main criterion for the rural-urban classifi- 


-eation. The population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or over, 


whether incorporated or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of 
census metropolitan areas has been defined as urban and that outside such localities 


as rural. 


Table 10 presents the rural and urban population by provinces and territories 
for the years 1941 and 1951. For comparative purposes the rural and urban popu- 
lation has been tabulated by both the 1941 and 1951 rural-urban definitions. The 
rural is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and the urban by size of 
locality in Table 11. 
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10.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces or Territories, 1941 and 1951 


ees SOOO eae o—aviv—[—— 
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1941 Definition! 1951 Definition! 
Province > 
or Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Territory ee ee So 

1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 

No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland..... 262,509} 257,039 59,310} 104,377 202,820} 206,621 118,999 154,795 
Pel lslandsskce. 70, 707 70,807 24,340 27,622 74,078 73,744 20,969 24, 685 
Nova Scotia....... 310,422} 344,865} 267,540) 297,719 288,900) 297,753 289,062} 344,831 
New Brunswick.... 313,978 348, 185 143,423 167,512 282, 290 300, 686 ily Dall 215, 011. 
Quebee geri sacs ss 1,222,198] 1,326,883] 2,109,684} 2,728,798 1,274,935] 1,358,363] 2,056,947) 2,697,318 
Ontario... eet 1,449,022) 1,844,316 2,338, 633] 2,753, 226 1,196,161) 1,346, 443 2,591,494) 3,251,099 
IManitobame..ceeee: 407,871] 392,112} 321,873] 384,429] 370,066) 336, 961 359,678) 439,580 
Saskatchewan...... 600, 846 461, 047 295, 146 370, 681 703,710 579,258 192, 282 252,470 
Albertatencn tee: 489,583} 451,313] 306,586] 488,188] 530,640) 489, 826} 265,529) 449,675 
British Columbia. . 374,467| 550,158; 443,394) 615,052) 268, 607 371,739] 549,254) 793,471 
Yukon Territory... Ba lel 5,478 1,797 3,618 3,871 6,502 1,048 2,594 
INGWHL Rees ees oe 12,028 16,004 —_— —_ 10,618 13, 280 1,410 2,724 
Canada......... 5,254,2392| 6,068,207| 6,252,4162) 7,941,222 5,003,8762| 5,381,176) 6,502,7792| 8,628,253 


oo ee 


1 For differences in the definition of “‘rural’’ and “‘urban’”’ as used in the 1941 and 1951 Censuses, see 
text p. 143. 2 Totals for Canada do not include Newfoundland; figures shown for that Province are 
from the 1945 Census of Newfoundland. 


11.—Rural Populations classified by Farm and Non-Farm and Urban Populations 
classified by Size Groups, by Provinces or Territories, 1951 


ee SSS —oaa—w—_w¢<a>>om—' 


Rural Urban 
Province == 
or Noa 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 |. 
Territory Farm! Paria Total to to to or Total? 
9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
No No No No. No No No No 

Newfoundland.... 15, 456 191, 165 206, 621 100,375 — 52,873 —_— 154,795 

ips ke Island aoa. 46,757 26, 987 73,744 8,798 15, 887 — — 24, 685 

Nova Scotia...... 112,135 185, 618 297,753 166,121 61, 802 116, 906 _ 344, 831 

New Brunswick... 145,771 154,915 300, 686 86, 906 76,430 50,779 _— 215,011 

Quebeceee an. sar a. 766,910 591,453] 1,358,363 750, 436 504, 523 247,548) 1,185,536] 2,697,318 

Ontarioy 2a. cere 678,043 668,400} 1,346,443 714, 343 463,404 764,448] 1,307,751) 3,251,099 

Manitoba c cee ce 214,435} 122,526) 336,961 93,965} 109,036 — 235,710] 439,580 

Saskatchewan..... 398, 279 180,979 [579 ,206 86,379 41,504 124,587 —- 252,470 

AND Orta: servers ose 339, 955 149, 871 _{489,,826 120, 700 39,311 — 288, 691 449,675 

British Columbia.. 109,919 261, 820 371,739 157, 333 180, 240 109,707 344, 833 793,471 

Yukon Territory .. 44 6,458 6,502 2,594 — — _- 2,594 
ANTE lcs caovs cpcisente megs 28 13, 252 13, 280 2,724 ~ —_— _ 2,724. 

Canada......... 2,827, 732| 2,553,444) 5,381,176) 2,290, 674| 1,492,137 1,466, 848| 3,362,521] 8,628,253 
ke es See en eee le eee Ee 
1 Exclusive of 84,264 persons living on farms in localities classed as “urban’’. 2 Includes a few 


metropolitan area parts with less than 1,000 population. 


Section 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 


early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been ~ 


greatly modified in more recent years. In 1666, during the early years of settlement 
by French immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784, when 
British immigration to Canada was commencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 
females and by the middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 
440,294 females in Lower Canada and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the 
more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation the newer sections of 
Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the greatest excess of males. 
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From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 
between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. By 1951, however, the proportion of males to the 
total population had dropped to 50-6 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 


12%.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Provinces or Territories, 
Census Years 1921-51 


floen— Fisutes for the Censuses 0° 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 150 of the 1948-49 Year 


Boo 
es ee ee 
Province . 1921 1931 1941 1951 
or —_ — ee ee _ | 
Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland..... Ss aa ate AN: es ty 185,143 176,273 
PW Island..:.4. 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 50, 218 48,211 
Nova Scotia...... 266,472} 257,365} 263,104} 249,742! 296,044 281,918] 324,955} 317,629 
New Brunswick... 197,351 190,525} 208,620} 199,599] 234,097] 223,304 259,211 256,486 
OueveCr.. Gakkai 1,179,651} 1,180,859] 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982 1,658,900} 2,022,127] 2 033,554 
Ontanio es 4 bee k 1,481,890] 1,451,772] 1,748,844] 1,682, 839 1,921,201) 1,866,454) 2,314,170] 2,283,372 
Manitoba. <:s0s:. 320,567} 289,551} 368,065} 332,074] 378,079] 351 ,665} 394,818! 381,723 
Saskatchewan..... 413,700} 343,810} 499,935} 421,850} 477,563] 418,429 434,568] 397 160 
Alberta...... aN Fe 324,208) 264,246) 400,199] 331,406] 426,458 369,711) 492,192} 447.309 
British Columbia... 293,409] 231,173] 385,219] 309,044] 435,031 382,830} 596,961] 568,249 
ukon:s cee ke 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3, 153 1,761 5,457 3, 639 
INE Weil s.n 2 esa 4,204 3,939 5,012 4,304 6,700 5,328 9,053 6,951 
Canada......... 4,529,6431| 4,258,306) 5,374,541] 5,002, 245| 5,900,536 5,606,119) 7,088,873] 6,920,556 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian N avy recorded separately in 1921. 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental] to most, if not all, 
other analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and 
death rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and 
activities that are of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but it 
immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175-9 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in the 
age group 20-29 years and 131-3 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years: a decade 
later, 190-7 per 1,000 were in the former group and 142-8 in the latter. Since immi- 
gration slowed down very decidedly after the outbreak of war in 1914, the influence 
of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the upper age groups 
year by year until it has now reached those of the population in their ‘fifties’. 


Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per 1,000 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-1; it was 201 in 1931 
and 209 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 84 in 1931 and no less than 102 per 1,000 in 1941. 

In 1951 there were 203-19 persons per 1,000 of total population between 40 and 
59 years of age and 113-66 in the group 60 years of age or over. However, there 
‘were 222-7 persons per 1,000 of total population in the under 10 years of age group 
in 1951 as compared with 182-3 in 1941, 212-7 in 1931 and 240-0 in 1921. 
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Table 13 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and 
sex for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. The provincial distribution from the 
1951 Census by specified age groups 1s shown in Table 14. 


13.—Male and Female Populations by Age Groups, Census Years 1931-51 


Age Group 


Se wya ele spe erele a pre e © 


533, 903 
529, 092 
556, 304 
565, 212 
517,956 
488,340 
431,591 
396, 453 
348,616 
332,503 
315, 866 
275, 234 
218,557 
162,517 
111,152 

67, 200 
34,083 

12,621 

3,336 


Female 


517,951 
516,728 
544,573 
554, 823 
514,470 
478, 650 
412,255 
363, 101 
327,929 
302, 643 
275, 838 


231, 658 * 


188, 594 
145, 207 


Os SS SS ee ae lee alee 


19311 
Male Female 
No. No. 

543, 299 531, 293 
572, 648 560, 296 
543, 067 531,173 
525,536 514, 474 
463,978 447,584 
410, 220 376,407 
368,346 340,792 
359,318 329, 474 
347,989 298, 416 
321,749 263,770 
267, 526 221, 408 
199, 296 167,910 
157,019 137,722 
120,770 110, 467 
88, 630 83,040 
50,046 48, 624 
23,891 25,300 
8,670 10, 469 
2,543 3, 626 
5,374,541 | 5,002,245 


5,900,536 


5,606, 119 


1951 
~ Male Female 
No. No. 
879,063 843,046 
713,873 683, 952 
575, 122 555, 661 
532,180 525,792 
537,535 551,106 
552,812 578,403 
512,557 * 580,177 
503,571 495,562 
445, 800 422,767 
387,708 356, 971 
340,461 322,195 
292,564 278,126 
264,324 241, 828 
228,076 205,421 
160,398 154, 674 
94,130 94,261 
45,963 50, 828 
17,539 22,060 © 
5,197 7,726 
7,088,873 6,920,556 


1 Persons whose ages were not stated have been pro-rated over the various age groups. 


14.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Provinces or Verritories, 1951 


23 ee ee 


Province or Territory 


Newioundlands-eteeecetes =. 
Prince Edward Island....... 
ING Val SCotiainessucness eee 
INGW, BLUDSWiICkorsa caer 


Albertac career e ter te sro toten 


VaikOn erclubOny we stds 
Northwest Territories...... 


Camadar..c.otatinuccc © 


IWewioundlanG cass ccaenest 
Prince Edward Island...... 
INO VAL SCO LEB sist sleecie.l siete 


PAN Derbare ee ce a are rote ees 
British.Columbia. +s. 6-05. 
akon Verritory oscter ae: 
Northwest Territories...... 


Canadas niet 6.0% 


eee ee eer cea hr a a a) 


Dee a 


10-14 


15-19 


ee ee 


ee ee a ea an aan En aa | 


1,867,700 


1,407,335 


1,076,842 


433,497 


20-24 25-34 
No. No. 
26,718 48,871 
6,557 120 (eu 
46,275 93,276 
36,559 72,167 
340, 902 629,310 
352,360 738, 282 
58,752 120,780 
62,613 122, 602 
75,527 148, 666 © 
79, 824 182,370 
934 2,115 
1,620 2, 77M 
1,088, 641 2,173,949 ° 
70+ Total 
No. No. 
14,419 361,416 | 
6,439 98,429 | 
35,485 642,584 
24,747 515,697 
138, 936 4,055, 681 
245, 266 4,597,542 
38,121 776,541 
38,110 831,728 
37,504 939,501 
73,210 1,165,210 
281 9,096 
258 16, 004 
652,776 || 14,009,429 
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Section 6.—Marital Status 


Next to sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status is 
probably the most fundamental, Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘economic and 
social’. 


The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility of a 
population and, from this angle, close analyses of marital status, by age, are 
important. The ages of females between 15 and 45 years have more significance 

than those of males; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected 
proportion of births will also be small. It has been shown that for the Canadian 
population the combined influences of age of the population, age of the married 
females, and proportion of females married have become steadily more favourable 
to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, the trend has 
been less favourable. 


Marital Status of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, 
Census Years 1911-51 


15. 


Notz.—Persons whose marital status was not stated have been pro-rated and assigned to the various 
categories shown in this table. 


Census Year 


gad Sex Single Married Widowed Divorced Total 
No p.c No p.c No p.c No p.c. 

MDA S Fens 8 M. 1,182,167 | 45-12} 1,345,386 | 51-35 90,121 | 3-44 2,1431) 0-08 2,619,817 
F. 770,174 | 34-85] 1,256,909 | 56-87] 180,910 | 8-18 2,2831) 0-10 2,210,276 

Ty Ae esas ees M. 1,177,952 | 39-21) 1,702,526 | 56-67} 120,020 | 4-00 38,6751) 0-12 3,004,173 
1 884,568 | 32-04) 1,635,009 | 59-23} 237,112 | 8-59 38,7361] 0-14 2,760, 425 
so aca or M. 1,522,491 | 40-98} 2,039,918 | 54-90] 149,063 | 4-01 4,055 |} 0-11 3,710,527 
F. 1,149,329 | 34-01] 1,938,094 | 57-35] 288,668 | 8-54 3,392 | 0-10 3,379, 483 

NT an ee M. 1,703,795 | 39-80] 2,400,100 | 56-06] 170,773 | 3-99 6,569 | 0-15 4,281, 237 
EF 1,328,529 | 32-99), 2,336,485 | 58-02} 354,390 | 8-80 7,463 | 0-19 4,026, 867 

Se eee M. 1570, oo leo rk 3,141,754 | 63-8 186,595 | 03-8 13,115 | 00-3 4,920,815 
1D P2742, 4Sial ened. 3,119,824 | 64-5 456,753 | 09-4 18,883 | 00-4 4,837, 897 


1 Includes legally separated. 


Although Canada has more single than married citizens, information from 
the 1951 Census shows that the nation’s married population grew more than twice 
as fast as the single population in the decade between 1941 and 1951. With a total 
population increase of nearly 22 p.c., the number of single persons in Canada, in- 
creased by 13-5 p.c., married by 32-2 p.c., widowed by 22-5 p.c. and divorced by 
128-0 p.c. The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation accounted for 3-3 p.c. 

of the increase in single persons, 2-9 p.c. in married and widowed persons and 0-5 
" percent in divorced persons. Other striking statistics of marital status are the excess 
of married males over married females, the great preponderance of widows compared 


_ with widowers and the large and increasing number of divorced persons, 
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16.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Groups and Sex, 1951 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
ee ee eee 
No No No. No No 
Under 15. Years...52% ..ccisis sevincee tess M. | 2,168,058 — — — 2,168, 058 
ine 2,082, 659 _ _— ——S 2,082, 659 
AY 4,250,717 _ _ = 4,250,717 
15 - 19 SSM SERA esd Seals icra Sietove eae M. 526, 909 5,200 15 1 532, 180 
F. 484, 056 41,633 83 20 525,792 
Je 1,010,965 46, 888 98 21 1,057,972 
20 - 24 Se Tae. exaiey eyes Siegal Ons, efetato nal M. 400, 136 137,054 197 148 537,535 
F, 267, 409 282, 290 823 584 551,106 
AX 667 , 545 419, 344 1,020 732 1,088, 641 
25 - 34 SOE Ve a losheticlerevine otal Soe INES ok M. 294,318 766, 504 2,409 2,138 1,065,369 
F. 192,921 901,073 9,496 5,090 1,108,580 
Ay 487 , 239 1,667,577 11, 905 7,228 2,173,949 
35 — 44 CS annie ay are state ater encnone fe M. 134, 409 803,711 7,431 3, 820 949, 371 
F. 113,554 771, 939 . 26,086 6,750 918,329 
7 247, 963 1,575, 650 33,017 10,570 1,867,700 
45 - 54 SISO SR AHN A he So OO M. 93,992 613, 008 17,637 3,902 728, 169 
F, 76,738 539, 854 58,437 4,137 679, 166 
ae 170,730 1,152,862 76,074 7,669 1, 407,335 
55 - 64 Lae DE AEP RAN hoy SRAM OOO M. 64, 748 453,977 36, 041 2, b22 556, 888 
1 52.010 360, 651 105, 626 1, 667 519,954 
Ate 116,758 814, 628 141, 667 3, 789 1,076, 842 
65 - 69 Ee ara Maren Hoa ORC. Ret OTE M. 27,706 170, 043 29, 641 686 228,076 
18 19,717 115,574 69,783 347 205,421 
T. 47,423 285, 617 99 , 424 1,033 433, 497 
70-YCATS-OF OVER: «gcse ve ncive ees ewes M. Bialoo 192,202 93, 224 668 323,224 
ine 36, 032 106, 810 186,419: 288 329,549 
AR 73,165 299,012 279, 643 956 652, 776 
AM ASeS sree te Seite ite eerie M. 3,747,409 8,141,754 186,595 13,115 7,088,873 
F. 3,320,096 3,119,824 456, 753 18,883 6,920,556 
Ty. 7,072,505 6,261,578 643,348 31,998 14,009, 429 


oe ee Se eee 


Section 7.—Origins 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign elements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the Census 
of 1921, has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


For purposes of the census, a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through 
his father. For example, if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian, 
the origin is entered as “German”. Wherever possible the origin of a person is 
established by asking the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor 
when he first came to Canada. 


Table 17 shows the population of Canada for the census years 1931, 1941 and 


1951 classified by detailed origins, while Table 18 presents the 1951 provincial 
distribution based on a classification of the numerically largest origins in Canada. 
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a 
17.— Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931-51 

Phe gy eg for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, 


p. 
oOo——ooawasSOowo“cosoo 
Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 
No No No. No No No 
BBTIGSH |... oo. canes 5,381,071 [5,715,904 6,709,685 ||Other European— 
Hinglishe ke eee. 2,741,419 |2,968,402 |3, 630,344 concl. 
dnish:23....- 20: ok 1,230,808 |1, 267,702 |1,439,635 || Norwegian........ 93, 243 100,718 119, 266 
BGO tsi ee 1,346,350 |1,403,974 |1,547,470 || Polish............. 145, 503 167, 485 219, 845 
Ophor ee entas 62,494 75, 826 92,236 |} Roumanian........ 29,056 24, 689 23,601 
Russianecoegicnt 88,148 83, 708 91,279 
; Swedish....7...... 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Other European. |4, 753,242 5,526,964 |6,872,889 || Ukrainianl......... 225,113 305,929 |~ 395,043 
TenCh =. ree 2,927,990 |3,483,038 |4,319,167 || Yugoslavic........ 16,174 21,214 21,404 
Apion Sale eae 48,639 oletlo D2 Zot ROChers erent 9,392 9,787 35, 616 
Cena eke | gO 086 dg peanies ASIAtiC es, 505. 84,548 74,064 725827 
Slava i. ot 30, 401 42,912 63, 959 @hinesesns. see t 46,519 34, 627 32,528 
Danish.......<. 34,118 37,439 42, 671 Japanesersee one: 23, 342 23,149 21,663 
Finnish We wens 43, 885 41, 683 43,745 Other Sonne 14, 687 16, 288 18, 636 
OLIVA. oo.2o.t, ce 473,544 464, 682 619,995 soft 
pee ce G.444.)" 11,602 |. 13 966] C rs ee AEP Oda TAA SAAB.| 9: B04 02 
Hungarian....... 40,582 | 54,598} 60,4601 — Egkimo........ 128,890 | 125,521] 165,607 
Icelandic........ 19,382 21,050 23,307 Negro 19, 456 22.174 18.020 
Dtalian ane Sek 1s 98,173 112, 625 OZ 245 e\ |i tate ea ae f : } 
VO@WISIE Mocie cick 156, 726 170, 241 181,670 Other and not 
Lithuanian....... 5,876 7,789 16, 224 stateda. ws... 9,579 42,0282 170,401 
Netherlands..... 148, 962 212,863 264, 267 —_— |} ——_] —_____ 
Totalst\ soe 10,376, 786/11, 506, 655/14, 009, 429 
i re a EN 
1 Includes Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


18.—Origins of the Population, by Provinces or Territories, 1951 
ee EE Ee eee Mp en ee PE! OTE MOREE SS 


Province or Territory Let French German Italian Jewish Nether 
No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland.............. 337,780 9,841 368 103 214 176 
Prince Edward Island...... 80, 669 15,477 317 56 21 677 
ON OSTEDESTON, 5 pee ena 482,571 73,760 28,751 2,494 2,053 20,819 
ew Brunswick............ 294, 694 197,631 2,623 635 1,095 5,920 
BBE DO Oh SS Wer Nocclonacig sists c'alarciats 491,818 3,327,128 12,249 34, 165 73,019 3,129 
ELAN are se, Sires 3,081,919 477,677 222,028 87, 622 74, 920 98,373 
BPAULLODSS.. We cc pceme 362,550 66,020 54,251 2,882 18,840 42,341 
maskatChewallc, aie. ales a: 351, 862 51,930 135, 584 1,028 2,702 29,818 
LS hanes eae pele heii 451,709 56, 185 107,985 5,996 3,935 29,385 
British Columbia........... 766, 189 41,919 55,307 17, 207 4,858 33, 388 
Yukon and Northwest 
SErTItOriessscices osc obese 7,924 1,599 532 57 13 241 
Canadas sy... 6,709,685 | 4,319,167 619,995 152,245 181,670 264, 267 
Polish Russian Sant Ukrainian eee Total! 
No No No. No No No 

79 79 569 20 L127 361, 416 
54 12 253 47 257 98, 429 
2,364 699 3,193 1, 235 2,720 642,584 
340 220 3,367 129 D200 515,697 
16,998 7,909 5,390 12,921 16,620 4,055,681 
89,825 16, 885 37,430 93,595 37,388 4,597,542 
37,933 8,463 32,921 98,753 21,050 776,541 
26,034 19, 453 62, 439 78,399 22,253 831,728 
29,661 155308 70,929 86,957 21,210 939,501 
16,301 22,018 65, 612 22,613 28,504 1,165, 210 

Yukon and Northwest 
MPBITIGOTICS. 0.00645 ce cen cos 256 93 921 374 12,223 25,100 
COF:3 11:1) F: 219,845 91,279 283, 024 395, 043 165,607 || 14,009,429 


“ 1Includes ‘‘others’’ and ‘“‘not stated’’, 
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Section 8.—Religious Denominations 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of the 
principal denominations as at the Censuses of 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in 
Table 19. | 


19.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Censuses of 1931-51, 
with Percentage Distribution 1951 


Nore.—More detailed figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 are given in the 
1948-49 Year Book, p. 155. 


Biede keels LSU bt Oo en Arai eh ee 


Denom- Denom- 
Pion 1931 1941 1951 ination 1931 1941 1951 

No. No. No. p.c. No. No. | No. p.c. 
Baptistrccne: 443,341|  483,592| 519,585} 3-71 Roman 
Church of Catholic....| 4,098,734] 4,800,895] 6,069,496] 43-32 
England in Ukrainian 
Canada..... 1,635,615] 1,751,188) 2,060,720 14-71] (Greek 
Greek Catholic)...| 186,654!) 185,6571). 190,831 1:36 
Orthodox... 102,389] 139,629 172,271) 1-23||United 
Jewish... 155,614| 168,367} 204,836} 1-46 Church of 
Lutheran.... 394,194] 401,153] 444,923) 3-18 Canada..... 2,017,375| 2,204,875] 2,867,271 20-47 
Mennonite... 88,736] 111,380] 125,938) 0-90 Others ieccet 383,406] 430,772} 571,811) 4-08 


Presbyterian| 870,728) 829,147) 781, 747) 5-58 | eee 
Totals... .|10,376, 786|11, 506, 655) 14, 009, 429/ 100-00 


(ma? SS ee 


1 Includes other Greek Catholic rites. 


Section 9.—Countries of Birth 


The census collects information on both country of birth of immigrant arrivals 
in Canada and province of birth of the native-born. For persons born outside of 
Canada the country of birth, as constituted at the date of the Census, is recorded. 
Table 20 gives the total population by country of birth for the census years 1931, 
1941 and 1951. 


20.—Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931-51 


Nore.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year 


Book, p. 158. 

ee ae ae |. ae 
Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Europe—concl. 

Canada re oseers as 8,069,261 19,487,808 |11,949,518 Union of Soviet 

United Kingdom. .|1,138,9421] 960,125!) 912, 489| Socialist Repub- 

Other Common- Hes? 1. eeseeers ent 133,869] 124,402 188, 292 
WEALD cite ier: 45,888 43, 644 20,567| Scandinavian 

Buropes. ....0s ee...) 714,462 653, 705 801,618] countries*......... 90,042 72,473 64,522 
Bel oiumcscar cepi-t: 17,033 14,773 17,251| Central European 
Bunland'dw.o-e aes: 30, 354 24,387 22,035| countries!......... 317,350 309, 360 305, 192 
ISPANCC no. eile See ew 16,756 13,795 15,650} Other Europe...... 11,002 9,810 38, 143 
Germany... se s 39,163 28,479 AD GOSIASiMa nee coke aenrcl 60, 608 44,443 37,145 
(reeCeMie: keen: 5,579 5,871 8,594) United States...... 344,574) 312,473 282,010 
tal visor bases 42,578 40, 432 57,789|Other countries..... 3,051 3,012 6,089 
Netherlands...... 10, 736 9,923 41,457 a a 

Totals.) jesse: 10,376, 786) 11,506,6555| 14, 009, 429 
aan eas EROELEe (Seen Se eee ee eee ee Se OA 
1 Includes Republic of Ireland in 1931 and 1941. 2 Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 JTn-- 
cludes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, — 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Roumania. 5 Includes ‘birthplace not stated’, 
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Section 10.—Citizenship 


Results of the 1951 Census show that 96-85 p.c. of the total population were 
Canadian citizens while 0-74 p.c. were citizens of other Commonwealth countries, 
1-69 p.c. European countries, 0-11 p.c. Asiatic countries, 0-49 p.c. the United 
States and 0-12 p.c. other countries. Information from the 1951 Census on the 
citizenship of the population classified by birthplace was not available at the time of 
the preparation of this Chapter. Figures from the 1941 Census are given in Table 22. 
According to that table, over 80 p.c. of the United States-born persons in Canada, 
who formed 2-7 p.c. of the total population, had become Canadian citizens together 
with 74-7 p.c. of the Continental European-born; of those born in Asiatic countries, 
72-7 p.c. remained aliens. Of the total population, only 2-4 p.c. were aliens. 


21.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population, by Country of 
Allegiance, 1951 


Percent- Percent- 
Country of Allegiance Number age of Country of Allegiance Number age of 
Total Total 
EUG 6 RIS, ae 8 aa a a ea 13,567,939 96-85 {Continental Europe—concl. 
Roumantana os. +o ses 3,684 0-03 
Other Commonwealth....... 104, 071 0-74 RussianQUeessalk.) cae. 46, 267 0-33 
Swedenuare...:. a casero. 2,378 0-02 
HOIGEd: StALES sia, . oi vcioc oe oe 69, 000 0-49 Whugoslavaae h : if 6,718 0-05 
Other European........... 9,373 0-07 
Continental Europe— | 
Austria...... Sis See ae 3,769 0-03 Totals, Continental Europe 236, 400 1-69 
ESP TITING etic oa, eevaters «ota 4,893 0-03 —_——_—_ | —-—_——— 
Czechoslovakia............ 9,990 0-07 
OTUTIV aT Kee the a sar cr, ciaicears 4,432 0-03 |Asiatic countries— 
Bia andl Wat ake or eho cco ate 6, 080 0-04 Chia sere eee 12, 808 0-09 
EUPANIOO Hite Braue Clonee token not ore 5,031 0-04 VADAN sac ee ke eee by3t2 0-01 
CRETIOGNY:. teres ts Cra ot an. 12,926 0-09 Other Asiatie..........5. 1,002 0-01 
BANOS Ary Weert cis) Foie. 7,871 0-06 ————— |—____— 
Weeland sas Ria eee ck 137 -- sLotals,cASiguie..m eet ones 15,122 0-11 
NibeLivaks sys. A. ne Ree «ee 22,616 0-16 —_—_— |—_———— 
Netherlands... ss sc sures 32, £79 0-23 |Other countries!............ 16, 807 0-12 
PNOPWAY-ceomt ne cs Sateen. 2,375 0-02 | 
LOINC aang a a nm er DonC Ee 0-40 Grand Totals.......... .| 14,009,429 | 100-00 


1 Includes persons who reported themselves as stateless. 


22.—Citizenship of the Population, by Nativity, 1941 


Country Canadian : Country Canadian : 
of Birth Nationals Aliens Total of Birth Nationals Aliens Total 
No No No. No No No 
Continental 
PeanRd2.>.......... 9,475, 252 12,521] 9,487,808] HEurope—concel. 
Other Common- Union of Soviet So- 
Brea bhi nin ts oes 979, 680 2,566} 1,003,769} cialist Republics.. 96, 236 21,235] 117,598 
United States...... 250, 929 61,427 312, 47sleSweden: sc... ... 2. 21, 450 5,700 27,160 
Yugoslavia........ 11,811 5,601 17,416 
Othern a2 oer. ee 19, 642 UPR} 26,910 
Continental a a 
urope— Totals, Continental 
a re 40,898 9, 803 b0/f18i— Murope:. nieces: 488,571 164, 838 653, 705 
Berean... odo. oo. 10, 847 3,917 14,773 | | —_ ——_— 
Czechoslovakia. . . 14,300 11, 262 25,564| Asia— 
Denmark......... 9, 422 4,540 135074 \eC hing... nse eee kc 3,306 25,786 29,095 
memland..../6::./. 12,647 11,734 PAT SSil es ADA Sunt Ate 3,694 5,767 9,462 
MANCE. 5.00... elses 10,518 3, 269 13e90| BOtReL. 2.,.cshe an. 5,105 779 5, 886 
cat oe aed 20,771 7,679 28,479 | — 
Saelbads ote 21,445 10,359 31,813|/Totals, Asia........ 12,105 32,332 44,443 
Ge aE eo 33, 661 6, 764 40, 432 ; ——_—_ | == 
greys 6,641 3,276 ONO2S | Obherde ott ners, 2,993 519 ODl2 
oe et Aa 20,966 5, 933 26,914] Not stated......... 780 137 945 


SS Peat 114,755 40,624} 155,400 SSS SS Se 
Tag ae 22,561 5, 889 28,454| Grand Totals... .|11,210,310|  274.340|11,506,655! 


- } gaa 21,515 British-born persons who had not, at the date of the Census, acquired Canadian 
lomicile 
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Section 11.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official language is not to be confused with mother tongue. Mother tongue 
is the language a person first spoke in childhood and still understands; official 
language refers only to the English and French languages. The numbers speaking 
one; both or neither of the official languages are given, by provinces, in Table 23. 
Information from the 1951 Census on official languages classified by origin was not 
available at the time of preparation of this Chapter. Such data for 1941 will be 
found in the 1947 Year Book, p. 122. 


23.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages, by 
Provinces or Territories, 1951 


Nore.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


eee S20—ODOoe 


Official Language 


‘ : Neither 
Province or Territory English eran English English Total 
Only Only and French nor 

French 
<r e 
Inieneternavs lene ls Sacto nomondes sbudoodscesde 356,377 153 3,990 896 361, 416 
Prince Edward tJsland....22..<+-+>s0-.- 88,743 914 8,745 Mi 98, 429 
INO Viel SCOULA I creak lela co ciate elt stereitrerevers en 595, 257 7,462 39,524 341 642.584 
ING@wa runs WiC kKaeyakiciels ances otek else since 318,560 100,712 96, 095 330 515, 697 
RIT NNO. yoon SSAGUUB OO oT oo OU Moos o ono Ioe one 462,813 2,534, 242 1,038, 130 20,496 4,055, 681 
(OMEATION cheers os oles meteors clots ienies 4,115,584 78,974 359, 965 43,019 4,597,542 
Manito Dane coterie rte ie stncterte: 685,914 7,869 58,441 24,317 776,541 
Sasicatche waleamieto ccrrsiieretattotn cle chelate 767,248 4,656 40,789 19, 035 831,728 
PN lovin t eiathan bli coal SEG DOmnCO.o aca 868, 696 5,922 40,785 24, 098 939, 501 
British: ©olumibiae.. ssa seats vers eerste cates 12112;,.937 727 39, 433 12 eas 1,165,210 
Vinkonwherul tonya semis e seeeciricns eet 8,337 10 519 |. 230 9,096 
INorbliwesteul CRELtOnies asa ass cis -eieliseiats 6, 929 171 1,031 7,873 16, 004 
Canada ssisacti ede ees 9,387,895 2,741,812 | 1,727,447 152,775 || 14,009,429 


ek we a ee ee ee 


Mother tongues spoken are dealt with in Table 24, which shows that 1,659,770 
persons had neither English nor French as mother tongue. 


24.—Mother Tongues of the Population, 1951 


Norr.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


————— EET 


Percent- Percent- 
Mother Tongue Number age of Mother Tongue Number age of 
Total Total 
Binglis hee ee eee. cs cerebetoleete 8, 280, 809 59-11 IMeiavant .onanonae see oe eee = 42,402 0-30 
Hinenchi vastus oss steele 4,068, 850 29-04 Netherlands aes-.0 eee eee 87,935 0-63 
@hineset eerste wees 28, 289 0-20 INODWegIalae.. neces tee 43, 831 0-31 
AD Anis igs teeters ke 15,714 0-11 IPohishitts5csasiean ae trent 129, 238 0-92 
FGSTOMEAI 2 Pre coats ieee oie 8,784 0-06 TROUTMATIAN Aes cei = creas 10,105 0:07 
Binnishesemere se ee eee Olea 0-23 Russia. cc beanie cite 39. 223 0-28 
ARG WNIS Ssh Satehs sare ssh noe eae 12,623 0-09 Serbo-Croatian... ..asseue 11,031 0-08 
GaeliGhac’ bone stole ke = tees 13,974 0-10 SlOvalk...c sate Seca aero 45,516 0-32 
Genman?:. coe cesar chee 329, 302 2-35 Swe dishy.t. sia cut cuss oto 36, 096 0-26 
(Cais) ae eer Ree, sos octe 8, 036 0-06 || Syrian and Arabic......... 5,475 0-04 
eelandicw ere ste eee re 11,207 0-08 (Gikcrainianwe cour. emer 352,323 2-51 
Indian and Eskimo.......... 144,787 1-03 Viddishs. Moccet anes 103,593 0-74 
Aihalianrec ses. ae ciece ee ee 92,244 0-66 Others 2. idee chock cto 19,356 0-14 
TAWANESC scar hero cicls He heen 17,589 0-12 
Mehoislneccneees as eee oe 7.019 0-05 Totals 5-2 aeora er 14,009,429 | 100-00 
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Section 12.—School Attendance 


Years of schooling is defined as the total number of years a person attended 
any kind of educational institution beyond kindergarten. Persons engaged in 
private study or part-time attendance at classes are credited with the number of 
years of formal schooling to which this is equivalent. Table 25 shows the number 
of persons 5 years of age or over attending school by years of schooling, by provinces 
and the Territories, while Table 26 shows this information for persons not attending 
school. To be considered as attending school, a person must have had some regular 
daytime attendance at some type of formal school or university between September 
1950 and June 1951. 


25.—Population 5-24 Years of Age or Over Attending School, by Years of 
Schooling, by Provinces or Territories, 1951 
ca a ae ee 


Population Years of Schooling 
Province or Territory Attending 
School 1-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17+ 
No No No No. No No 

Newfoundland.............. 76,979 41,426 26,506 8, 445 535 67 
Prince Edward Island...... 19,714 9,013 {fo EPA 2,807 336 37 
INGviaCObIK ates oh tot te 132,127 63, 689 46,376 19,298 2,281 483 
New Brunswick............ 1038, 800 50,029 37,931 14,102 1,473 265 
WMGENCCH eM Oieh meee 725, 882 372,988 251,387 79,727 15,997 5, 783 
ONtArIO RN: cen thre ke osc os 751,399 330, 828 256, 831 127,611 28,160 7,969 
1s ESNOVG 6) oY 2 Ane Bae ae nes 134,998 61 (ole) 46-863 22,116 3,519 749 
Saskatchewan.............. 162,238 69, 608 59,573 29, 387 3,152 518 
MUG EWiE Lae, eave pe onde ot 175, 809 76,113 61,386 Sonote 4,157 781 
British Columbia? ss cascccc 183,871 80,329 61, 225 34, 275 6,392 1,650 
WukonPerritory .osecs.ees.: 1,107 645 279 127 46 10 
Northwest Territories...... 957 684 182 55 25 11 

Canada............ 2,468,881 | 1,157,103 856, 060 371,322 66,073 18,323 


a OO eee 


26.—Population 5 Years of Age or Over Not Attending School, by Years of Schooling, 
by Provinces or Territories, 1951 
———————————————————————————— 


Population 
Province or Territory ate ee eee 
School None 1-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17 

- No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland............. 225, 606 34,413 43, 466 86, 983 55,598 4,195 951 
Prince Edward Island...... 65, 502 3,647 3,682 30, 288 25, 183 2,199 503 
OVA: SCOUA...5....5...0.. 427,917 24,137 3,549] 167,145) 179,001 19, 056 5, 029 
New Brunswick............ ' 337,028 31,556 37,982} 150,186} 103,849 10,775 2, 680 
ICG Gg cetera cw Bees obs Poles s 2,788,275) 202,301) 243,469) 1,393,873] 793,646] 110,775 44,211 
BME ATIO cine foc ba Wolds sas 3,331,421) 157,522) 155,167] 1,378,881] 1,274,945} 284,349 80, 557 
BREDIGODE Sori. oh ole oem oa - 551, 566 44,067 46,995} 214,303) 214,509 25, 480 6,212 
Saskatchewan............. 569, 635 49, 106 49,190} 246,579} 190,667 29,049 5,044 
I reg ee 646, 846 49,619 43,576] 235,898) 268, 687 41,057 8,009 
British Columbia.......... 855, 453 48,772 41,525} 279,010) 402,583 66, 566 16,997 
Yukon Territory........... 6,670 952 469 1,751 2,916 486 96 
_ Northwest Territories...... 12,520 7,404 1, 285 1,405 1,840 415 171 
OBMS0R, 3) ..655 eo. 9,818,439} 653,496) 700,355) 4,186,302] 3,513,424; 594,402) 170,460 
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Section 13.—Occupations 


Information under this heading from the 1951 Census was not available at 
the time of preparation of this Chapter but may be found in the regular series of 
census bulletins. Summary tables showing the occupations of the Canadian people 


as at the date of the 1941 Census are given in the Year Book 1943-44, pp. 1062-1073, © 


and in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 160-161. 


Section 14.—Dwellings, Households and Families 


Statistics on dwellings, households and families, derived from the 1951 Census » 


returns, are shown in Table 27; the figures are exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. Additional information on these subjects, which was not available 
at the time of preparation of this Chapter, may be found in the regular series of 
census bulletins. 


The definitions on which the figures of Table 27 are based are as follows:— 


Dwelling.—A structurally separate set of living premises with private entrance — 
from outside the building or from a common hallway or stairway inside. The 
entrance must not be through another person’s living quarters. Each single house, ~ 


each apartment or suite in an apartment house, duplex, triplex or structurally con- 


nected single house; each flat in a building containing flats; each half of a double 


house; and each section of a row or terrace counts as one dwelling unit. Other 
structures such as summer cottages, automobile trailers, tents, cabins, railway cars, 
houseboats, etc., are also counted as dwelling units if they are occupied by persons 
who have no other usual residence. 


Household.—A person or a group of persons occupying one dwelling unit. 
Every individual is a member of some household. The number of households will 
be equal to the number of occupied dwellings. A household usually consists of an 
family group with or without servants, lodgers, etc. However, it may consist of a 


group of unrelated persons sharing a dwelling, or one person living alone. 


Family.—A husband and wife (with or without children) or a parent and un-_ 
married child (or children including guardianship children under 21 years of age 


and single) living together in the same dwelling. 


27.—Dwellings, Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, 


by Provinces and Cities of 30,000 Population or Over, 1951 


NN —————————————— ——————————————— LT EE 


Dwellings paras Persons 
Province and City Population Families Hous e- | Pere 
Total! | Occupied? hold: | Pamilyg 
INewfoundlandinn.2o anes sae steele 361,416 78,024 70, 980 74, 858 5-0 4-4 
SG OlaS A cist, ceca seteertans cue eters 52,873 11, 009 10,572 11,427 4-8 4-0 
Prince Edward Island.............. 98, 429 24,114 22,454 21,381 4-3 4-0 
INO WANSCObIAERG cle toi clas ore nieretres 642,584 159, 795 149,555 145,127 4-2 3-9 
1a Nbngeh ce Suiic SIERO nt ORD Oreaeinnd bid oye 85,589 19, 250 18, 709 19,016 4-1 3°5 
SS ViCING Wie «ing dare the the Tec ertivia cg Sreie ake ess ole 6,545 6,324 7, 080 4-8 3-9 
ING we bruns wicker te rceines cele stenr 515,697 120, 639 114, 007 111, 639 4-4 4-1 
Sanit Gid OLN Ges site aoteetee ss le oats 50,779 13,531 13,178 12,224 3°8 3-5 
(QTE) YS Go sric Se EO oid Dicer OROON GO 4,055, 681 898,914 858, 784 856, 041 4-6 4:2 
ED les eet e faccts ooreuoes aceietcers is sere 43, 483 9,562 9,324 9,916 4-6 4-0 
IMontredltie es wn: toes s cea. tebe 1,021,520 257, 253 247, 482 246, 389 4-0 3°5 
(OMancevaneitneron saearuneucd atoee oe Oe 30, 057 7,509 7,419 7,329 | 3-9 3-4 
For footnotes, see end of table. x 
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27.—Dwellings, Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, 
by Provinces and Cities of 30,000 Population or Over, 1951—concluded 


Persons 
: 5 Dwellings Persons 
Province or City Poguidtivons Yoo) lie ©o el WRamilies Hous o- | _,Per 
Total! | Occupied? hold? | Family 
Quebec—concl. 

Wie eos Mie Poet aick ee cea, koe oes 164, 016. 36, 268 34,970 33, 830 4-4 4-1 
Sherbrooke Seep cere cat ces eat 50,543 11,922 11,543 11, 034 4-1 3-9 
PO OTCOCREVELSCR «foe aa same so te tess 46, 074 9, 848 9,528 9,466 4-6 4-3 
MOP GAMER OnE To kta oe ha ret 77,391 20,216 19, 806 20,123 3°8 3:4 
ESLER ay We ep eS 4,597,542 1, 232,081 1,181,126 PlG2eise 3°8 3-4 

Brantford cP ay fee ER ae HH Cy O24 10, 551 10,373 9,774 3°5 SOP: 
HOUEs WiltAT es go. auc eater vic os 34,947 9,485 9,297 9,015 3-7 3-4 
EC Vee Rey pais eta eee 208,321 56,595 55,337 55,764 3-7 3-2 
Kingston SUES IE SD, Sere he didi Ste eke 33,459 8,939 8,708 8,485 3°7 3-2 
Katehener nacre is scot kee 44, 867 11,904 iis yal 11, 832 3°8 3-2 
NGONT OT Gates eee cde ee a cite 95,343 27,200 26, 384 24,679 3°5 3+1 
AGUA WO tenia eite chaps swe ork cece cdeind 41,545 11,680 TT, 225 11,170 3°7 3-2 
Ottawa........ Peete et cteraka lacus SenePale.k 202, 045 50, 691 48, 968 48,811 3°9 3-4 
CREE DOVOUS peyton ya cts heme « 38, 272 10,343 10,018 9,807 3°8 3-4 
Port Arthur MOC te oe a ee es 31,161 8,672 8,426 8, 082 3:6 3°4 
Pt wat naniieses east. eee ee ee. 37, 984 10,575 10, 383 10,051 8°6 3°3 
ARO Mapper LR ere Reihastaiat ok overseers nts 34, 697 9,841 9,380 8,953 3°7 8.4 
Sault Ste. Marie, nr ARS el aE aa 32,452 8,088 7,856 8,124 4-1 3°5 
SUG DUT yeh tee eek elo sss ciseeaes 42,410 9,670 9,452 9,978 4-4 3-7 
Toronto Beeps ta teecr ate ie its Spal ce oe: cM orate 675,754 159, 985 157,174 177, 984 4-2 3-0 
Windsor a ruek case fee eS 120,049 32,329 31,813 30, 855 3-7 3:4 
Manitoba. RES ee ci at cole a leis ciel sie’ 3.0 Gxayos 776, 541 210,565 202,398 191, 268 3:0 3-6 
WWODHIEDE Deer tae atte ore ee Se ares s 235,710 66, 434 64, 629 63,117 3°6 3-1 
DESkalenewaleceae sic csc die mene. 831,728 237, 406 221,456 196, 188 3-7 3-7 
Regin arate Smee RD 2 bce Ae sich 71,319 19, 805 19,161 18, 229 3:6 3:3 
ASALOON S eter ae ce ee cock ea 53, 268 15, 667 14,982 13, 6389 3°4 3°3 
ELISE Sta RG SI a alee 9 Se ge a oe a 939,501 266, 939 250, 747 223,326 3°6 3°7 
WHILATVntts Beer. oie ses te tees 129, 060 39,590 37,711 34, 053 3°38 3°2 
id MONtONe cette tecinaa haat a 159, 631 45, 847 42,922 40,278 3°6 3:3 
ribish Columbia... crs. «+ s00<'a0b 1,165, 210 356, 651 BOTT 299, 845 3-3 3°3 
WencoUVvenoette ein: fier Achicce cos 344, 833 105, 167 101,330 92,798 3:3 3-0 
WCHOUIN Rs eee es, 54265. ctscksi casei arr 51,331 16, 454 15,788 13, 632 3-1 3-0 

Canada sss ess tess os 14,009,4293) 3,585,128 3,409, 284 3,287, 0843 4-0 3°73 


1 Includes institutions, hotels and camps, as well as vacant dwellings and dwellings under construction. 
2 Excludes institutions, hotels and camps. 3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 15.—The Blind and Deaf Population 


Information under this heading from the 1951 Census was not available at the 
time of preparation of this Chapter. Statistics from the 1941 Census are given in 
the Year Book 1945, p. 126, and in greater detail in Vol. IV of the 1941 Census. 


Section 16.—Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 (replaced 
by the Statistics Act, 1948) provided for a census of population and agriculture for 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and every 
tenth year thereafter, in addition to the nation-wide decennial census. 


The Jatest Prairie Province Census was taken as of June 1, 1946, and the results 
are summ arized in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 162-171, and in the Year Book 1951, 
pp. 130-132. More detailed information may be obtained in the census volumes of 
the 1946 Census of the Prairie Provinces. 
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Section 17.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


The Indians.*—The Indians of Canada are not one race, but are divided 
into a number of basic linguistic stocks or language groups which are, in turn, 
subdivided into tribal groups with many local dialects. There are ten linguistic 
groups, of which four are found east of the Rocky Mountains—Algonkian, Atha- 
paskan, Iroquoian and Siouan—and six are found west of the Rockies—Kootenayan, 
Salishan, Wakashan, Tsimshian, Haida and Tlinkit, They are subdivided further 
into many tribes with widely differing physical and psychological characteristics 
and cultures. The Indians of Algonkian stock are the most numerous. They are 
scattered throughout the area from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains 
and include such tribes as the Micmacs of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, the Montagnais of Quebec, and the Ojibwas, Crees and Blackfeet. 
Iroquoian stock, including the Hurons, are found mainly in Ontario and Quebec. 
Athapaskan stock inhabit the Northwest and Yukon Territories, while tribes of 
Sioux are located in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. . 


In all there are more than 136,000 Indians in Canada, divided into about 600_ 
bands. Reserves, or lands set aside for the use of these Indian bands, number 
more than 2,000, varying in size from a few acres to 500 sq.miles. 


The Indians have long been regarded as a separate and special responsibility 
of the Government and their administration is now under the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, except 
for medical and health services which are provided by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The primary function of Indian administration has always 
been to conduct Indian affairs in such a manner as to enable them to become in- 
creasingly self-supporting and independent. The legislation in effect up to Septem- 
ber 1951 covered management of Indian lands and reserves, trust funds, welfare 
projects, relief, family allowances, education, descent of property, rehabilitation 
of Indian veterans on reserves, Indian treaty obligations, enfranchisement of Indians 
and a variety of other matters. A complete examination of Indian affairs was 
conducted by a special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons 
during the Parliamentary Sessions of 1946, 1947 and 1948, and, as a result, the 
previous legislation under which Indian affairs were administered was repealed 
and a new Act (15 Geo. VI, ¢. 29) brought into force on Sept. 4, 1951. This con- 
stituted the first complete revision of Indian legislation since 1880. 


The New Indian Act.—The new Act is designed to bring the Indians, by 
progressive steps, into a position of social, political and economic equality with 
other Canadians by giving them greater powers over their own lands and funds | 
and by decreasing the powers held by the Government. 


Under the old Act, for instance, the Crown could grant timber-cutting rights 
on Indian reserves and lease unused lands without the consent of the Indian owners. 
Such transactions now require the approval of the band concerned. Similarly, 


* Prepared under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Department of Citizenship and 
Be ces This material brings up to date the more detailed review given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. = . 
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expenditures from Indian trust funds must now, with few exceptions such as assis- 
tance for indigents, be authorized by the band council concerned. A band may 
now be given complete control over its own lands and band revenue money. Also 
when an individual Indian leases land to another party the lease money may now 
be paid locally. Heretofore, under the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, 
it was necessary for the money to be sent first to Ottawa. 


The system of elections for band councils, which correspond in a general way 
to the councils in a rural municipality, has been modernized. Under the old Act 
only males 21 years of age or over were allowed to vote in band elections. Under 
the new Act the vote has been extended to women in elections and in all matters 
in which a vote of the band is required. 


The right of appeal to the civil courts in registration of band membership 
matters is provided for. A similar right is also provided in connection with the 
estates of deceased Indians administered by the Minister, when the amount 
involved exceeds $500. 


Revolving Fund loans which formerly assisted Indians in the purchase of 
farming and fishing equipment, seed grain, live stock and similar essentials, may 
now be granted also for the purchase of farm vehicles, fencing materials, gas and 
oil, and repairs and wages. 


Restrictions on trade with Indians in the Prairie Provinces have been modified. 
The requirement for departmental consent to such transactions hitherto necessary 
may now be removed from any band or individual Indian. In this and various 
other ways the rights and liberties of the Indians have been extended. 


Changes have also been made in regard to education and, while the school 
System on the reserves will not be changed and the present residential school arrange- 
ments will continue, provision is made for the children of Indians living off reserves. 
Special schools may be established in some cases and, in addition, agreements may 
be entered into with provincial authorities, local school boards and other bodies 
for the education of Indian children in association with other Canadian children. 


As in the old Act, provision is made for the enfranchisement of Indians—either 
by entire bands or as individuals—the effect of which is to remove all legal dis- 
tinctions between such Indians and other members of the community. Enfran- 
chised Indians, accordingly, are no longer subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Act. A provision has been included permitting the Department to make arrange- 
ments with a province or municipality to provide financial assistance to support 
indigent, infirm or aged persons of an enfranchised band. 


Indian Welfare.—The extension of the provisions of the Old Age Security Act to 
all Indians 70 years of age or over was the most important welfare development 
during 1951. Formerly, Indians 70 years of age or over were paid, subject to a 
Means test, the sum of $25 per month which was provided for in welfare appro- 
priations of the Indian Affairs Branch. Also during 1951 the registration was 
undertaken of needy Indians in the 65-69 age group for benefits under the Old 
Age Assistance Act. 


; 
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Other significant steps in Indian welfare included the liberalization of the 
basic scale of foods issued to destitute Indians, and the appointment of three 
additional social workers for duty on Indian reserves. These workers, who provide 
leadership in community activities among Indians, are at work in almost all 
reserves. The Indian Affairs Branch also continued its policy of improving existing ~ 
Indian dwellings and constructing new homes on reserves. 


Indian Education —There was a total enrolment of 24,871 pupils in Indian 
day schools and residential schools during the 1950-51 school year. In addition, 
1,468 children attended elementary grades in provincial and private schools and 
564 pupils were enrolled in secondary grades and special courses in these insti- 
tutions. It is significant to note that over a ten-year period the total enrolment 
at day and residential schools rose from 17,425 to the 1950-51 figure of 24,871, and 
that during that same period the percentage of attendance climbed from 82-4 to 
89.7. These increases are attributed not only to the continuing construction of 
schools where necessary but also to the growing recognition by the Indians of the 
desirability of education and to the improvements in the standards of teachers and 
of schools and equipment. 


Fur Conservation—The fur rehabilitation work carried on in co-operation 
with the various provinces is continuing. Indians are adopting in increasing. 
measure the conservation and management techniques. necessary to restore this 
basic industry, on which more than one-half of the total Indian population still 
depends for subsistence. 


Beaver production figures have risen steadily in areas in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Ontario under management by virtue of formal agreements now in 
effect. For example, the beaver crop in Manitoba rose from 3,379 in 1945 to 
14,439 in 1950; in Saskatchewan, from 1,646 in 1947 to 10,495 in 1950; and in 
Ontario, from 47,276 in 1947 to 73,759 in 1950. Numbers of beavers, as well as 
the pelts taken, have continued to increase on the areas set aside by the Province 
of Quebec for the exclusive use of Indians. 


Six full-time fur supervisors are now employed across Canada to assist the 
Indians to derive the fullest possible benefits from trapping operations. 


Indian Trust Fund.—The credit balance of the Indian trust fund as at Mar. 
31, 1951, was $20,232,930, made up of $15,103,948 in capital account and $5,128,982 
in revenue account which, at the end of the year, showed increased balances of 
$270,149 and $818,951, respectively. Interest paid by the Government on the 
trust fund amounted to $956,512. Other major items of income to the fund in- 
cluded land leases, $473,779; timber, $492,559; oil exploration rights, $758,559; 
and land sales, $97,973. The total expenditure from the trust fund in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1951, was $2,764,222, chiefly for agricultural assistance, relief, dis- 
tributions of cash in accordance with the provisions of land surrenders, housing 
construction and improvements, road building, and loans to Indians. 


Statistics The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indians at five- 
year intervals. The figures in the following tables are the latest available. At 
the time of the preparation of this material, information regarding the Indian 
population collected at the 1951 Decennial Census was not yet ready for publication. 
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28.—Indian Population, Classified by Age Groups and Sex, by Provinces or 
Territories, Departmental Census, 1949 
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Under 7 and 16 and 21 and 70 or Total 
7 Years Under 16 Under 21 Under 70 Over a hd 


Province or 


Territory Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe Fe- Fe- 
Male Pile Male mate Male Male Male minis Male mala Male vaate 

No. | No. | No. | No No. | No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Prince Edward Island.. 24 20 338} 33 16 9 68 58 6 6 147 126 
Nova Scotia.wy. -...0..; 273 243 292 302 123 132 635 544 50 47| 1,373] 1,268 
New Brunswick........ 239 237 253 245 102 111 479 414 33 26] 1,106} 1,033 
Le) oie Pees Sas 1,587| 1,642] 1,611] 1,655 844 839] 3,832) 3,407 293 260} 8,167] 7,803 
BBREACIO. vate een ee 3,348] 3,352) 3,330} 3,349] 1,761 1,747| 8,282] 8,005 713 720}17, 434]17, 173 
RUEATIGODE Jot w kok cso cee 2,022} 1,991) 1,956) 2,021 940 830} 3,815} 3,340 293 305] 9,026} 8,487 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,853] 1,869} 1,795] 1,866 854 811] 3,416] 3,347 246 251) 8,164) 8,144 
Bel berig 24 cheers eee: 1,698) 1,724) 1,639] 1,591 700 692) 2,892) 2,579 206 270) 7,135) 6,856 
British Columbia....... 3,147) 3,144) 3,003} 3,149] 1,423 1,412] 6,332] 5,245 550 531/14, 455}13, 481 
Yukon Territory....... 158 171 147 163 67 73 333 286 25 20 730 713 
Northwest Territories. . 379 322 362 av2| * 182 164 875 804 58 68} 1,856) 1,730 
Potalss sats 14, 728}14, 715/14, 421/14, 746] 7,012] 6,820/30,959 28,029) 2,473] 2,504/69, 593/66, 814 


29.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, Departmental Census, 1949 
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. Other | Abori- 
Province or Territory |Anglican| Baptist epited Presby- | Roman i 


: - |\Christian| ginal Totals 
terian | Catholic Boliefas|, Balicis 
No No No No No. No, No No 

Prince Edward Island..:.. — — — — 273 — — 2i3 
ova Scotia.......2....-. — -- a —_ 2,641 — _ 2,641 
ew Brunswick........... — —_— — —_ 2,139 — — 2,139 
BeBCDGO-N.. cee eek 3,100 —_ 451 _ 12,120 152 147 15,970 
BRBUATIO‘ coe eae e en aks 10,940 1,514 6,025 611 12,065 1,146 2,306 34, 607 
STEIN of SP eee le ea aa 5,735 2 4,694 804 6,091 82 95 17,513 
Saskatchewan............. 4,980 _ 1, 682 184 8,402 25 1,035 16,308 
a oo ee 1,963 127 1,708 —_ 9,954 _ 13,991 
British Columbia......... 5,561 — 5,623 — 15,977 7715 ~_ 27,936 
Yukon Territory........ 1,191 — — — 210 18 24 1,443 
Northwest Territories..... 668 — — — 2,918 — — 3,586 
mOlalsiets es. 34,188 1,653 | 20,183 1,599 | 72,790 2,198 3,846 || 136,407 


et eee 


30.—Indian Lands and Property, by Classes and Provinces or Territories, 1950 


oe 


Land Property 
eee ee IEE OY en ee RT tae 
Province Un- Cleared Tider Total 
or Territory cleared but not C Thin Area of || Private| Chur- |Council| Saw- 
and Un- Culti- = vr aa Re- Houses} ches | Houses! mills 
cultivated| vated os serves! 
acres acres acres acres No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,721 820 200 2,741 48 |. 1 1 — 
Nova Scotia.............. 22,924 1,235 636 19,498 491 10 1 2 
ew Brunswick........... 33, 602 1,157 294 Olsen 895 6 4 1 
EL a ee a oe 138, 799 11,597 4,487 179,619 2,007 22 4 1 
A ee ot, 1,198,900 107, 957 83,427 | 1,560,221 5,383 115 48 25 
ES ae ae ae 308, 909 161, 821 20,040 525, 299 3,415 68 11 10 
Saskatchewan............. 496,961 623,918 116,868 | 1,203,293 3,044 58 15 2 
MRE Sooo. Mee ee 565,373 772,351 136,060 | 1,516,796 2,914 34 13 4 
British Columbia......... 437,063 240,028 42,169 816,549 6,945 169 89 14 
Northwest and Yukon 
Pherritories: . oo. oe: 8,507 41 20 5, 620 323 2 i — 
ERIS) Ces tos 3,207,789 | 1,920,925 | 354,201 | 5,867,363 || 24,965 485 187 59 


1 Includes areas under water and waste land. 
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31.—Live Stock Owned by Indians, by Provinces or Territories, 1950 


Dee eee — rain 


Horses Cattle 
Province or Territory Geldings Milch youn 
: gz 
Stallions sand : Foals Bulls Steers ous Stock 
No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island........ —_ il 1 1 8. 15 14 
Nowa ScOtiges sercemiec ts clei 1 44 1 3 — 58 33 3 
New Brunswick...........++- _— 25 — _ — 5 24 
Qwebeowee velit ss lesteene so e 2 375 45 29 61 890 438 
Ontario nent vacwestss ele « 24 2.200; 143 89 529 3,022 1,881 
Manitoba seis les eere aie eeiae _ 2,226 47 28 185 796 
Saskatchewan.......-++++eee- 4 5,592 142 59 782 1, 900 1,449 
A Dera ee ied Niece ccarcloratacers, crore 167 8, 256 899 243 1,697 boa 4,719 - 
British Columbia..........-. 104 5,714 570 227 2,463 Up ine 4,452 
Northwest and Yukon Ter- 
TUEOLICS retake oer eierale were ecohaclors 2 25 a — - — — 
MoOtaIS 8: oot ces soteisee ake 304 24,525 1,848 679 5,725 | . 21,320 13,526 


The Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are located principally north of the 


tree-line along the northern fringes of the mainland and around the coasts of the 
islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of them are coastal 
dwellers obtaining much of their food, fuel and clothing from the mammals of the 
sea. There are, however, small bands living in the interior of the Districts of Kee- 
watin and Mackenzie who depend almost wholly on caribou and fish. 


The economy of these nomadic people is based on their hunting, fishing and 
trapping. From their hunting and fishing they obtain the essentials of food, fuel, 
clothing and shelter, while trapping produces furs to trade for the white man’s 
goods. Variations in the availability of game and furs and wide fluctuations in the 
prices of furs from year to year add to the precariousness of the Eskimo’s life in 
these Arctic regions. 


The 1951 Census established the Eskimo population at 9,733, of whom 6,822 
were located in the Northwest Territories, 1,958 in northern Quebec and 769 in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. : 

The administration of Eskimo affairs comes under the Department of Resources 
and Development whose aim it is to assist these people in adjusting themselves to 
changes being brought about by advancing civilization and ultimately to develop 
to a point where they can assume the full rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 


The question of the ability of wildlife resources to support the native population 


— 


is becoming acute. To conserve the natural resources necessary for the subsistence 


of the Eskimos, the Administration has introduced game preserves where only 


natives may hunt and trap. Game regulations provide for the efficient use of 
wildlife, and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police encourage hunting practices which 


will conserve the supply of game both on land and in the sea. The Federal Govern- 
ment, for a number of years, has operated a reindeer project near Aklavik, which 
was undertaken primarily as a possible means of improving the economic condition 


of the Eskimos. Research is going on to determine the suitability of other areas 


’ for reindeer culture and to determine the possibility of developing other resources 
such as fisheries. Eskimo handicraft is being encouraged by the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild assisted by a grant from the Federal Government. Eskimos have 


produced carvings in soapstone, ivory and wood, and articles made of various skins 


and furs. Sales have been successful. 
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Social services available to the citizens of Canada in general are being extended 
to the Eskimos as rapidly as possible, care being taken that these services are extended 
in a manner and form conducive to the best interests of the native. Family allow- 
ances to Eskimos are issued in the form of goods, and allowances to aged Eskimos 
have also been authorized. 

Medical care and hospitalization of Eskimos is a function of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. Mission hospitals, maintained with Government 
assistance, are located at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung. At these 
points the Department of National Health and Welfare also maintains medical 
health officers who are responsible for the surrounding areas. Government nursing 
stations or health centres have been established at Coppermine, Coral Harbour, 
Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour in the Northwest Territories and at Fort Chimo and 
Port Harrison in Arctic Quebec. 

The nomadic life of the Eskimo people places considerable difficulty in the 
way of formal education. For many years the missionaries have carried on some 
formal education assisted by Federal Government grants. Government schools 
have now been established at Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield 
Inlet, Coral Harbour, Cape Dorset, Port Harrison and Fort Chimo, and attention 
is being directed to the devising of a suitable educational program for the Eskimos. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments maintain close contact with 
the Eskimos throughout the Far North and act as local representatives of the 
Administration in all matters affecting Eskimo welfare. Administrative contact is 
also maintained by radio and through the Eastern Arctic Patrol, which carries 
representatives of the Administration and of other government departments on 
an annual inspection of conditions in the Eastern Arctic. Officers of the Adminis- 
stration also visit Arctic posts periodically by aircraft. 


Section 18.—Statistics of World Population 


Population for each country or area of the world, according to the latest census 
and latest official estimate, is given in the Year Book 1950, pp. 176-180. The 
following table gives areas and estimates of populations of the Commonwealth, 
by continents and countries. : 

3%.—Areas and Populations of the Commonwealth, by Continents and 
Countries, 1950 


Nore.—The figures in this table are from the United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1961. Popula- 
tions are mid-year estimates for 1950, 


eee 


Continent Area ea act nate Continent and Country Area P a 
q. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
‘Summary by Continents Europe 
ops Jk Bae hea eae 94,629 51,111 AE Terri- 
‘Africa a hae eae 4,301, 674 81,674 || United Kingdom— 
| RE a 2,112,566 469, 857 pend ae ribet mee ae eh en ay 
: . ; orthern Ireland....... 4 - 
nest Paces ac 3,867, 160 16,536 Sierra vee aes 30, 409 5,219 
‘South America............ 89, 065 422 |+NOn.~ belt - Governing Ler- 
f , D Es 
eee PEST TPT MCR OOM 0a pelea or lad i 
————_|—__—_— Ture Eslandse.cien tee e : 
y OD SIGAI ee ee ao cess, 
3 GLANS 3 oie etc es 14, 659,966 631,772 tM ee ee 291 54 
ae re MA BNO GFOZG. os ee... 122 3131 
e For footnotes, see end of table, p. 162. 
~ 98452—11 Erratum—Delete Burma, its area and population, from p. 162, 
; under Asia, and from Summary by Continents, p. 161. 
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39.—Areas and Populations of the Commonwealth, by Continents and 
Countries, 1950—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Foo Continent and Country Area EOE oe 
so ana PAS Se Ban 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles "000 
Africa North America 
Self - Governing Terri- Self - Governing Terri- ; 
tories— tory— 
Union of South Africa ... 472,475 12,320, || Canada...03 1 -.002- 0.02 8,845,774 13,712 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
ritories and Depend- ritories and Depend- 
encies— encies— , 
Basutoland sseerret cere see WW, 715 574 le Bermudasneeere «wens toer 21 371 
Bechuanaland...........- 274, 980 989 || British Honduras........ 8, 867 67 
Gambia (colony and pro- British West Indies— 
TECLOTACC) eens un tose 4,068 218 Bahama Islands........ 4,403 79 
Gold Coast (colony and Barbadossan +. eter 166 209 
protectorate)........24'.. 78,799 3, 869 Jamaican. eke se ore 4,411 1,403 
Kenya (colony and pro- ? Cayman Islands....... . 93 
tectorate)mern eter ener 224,951 5,555 Turks and Caicos Is- 
Mauritius and depend- lan GS saab eee 202 7 
ENCIEND ort re aie 809 480 || Leeward Islands (incl. 
Nigeria (colony and pro- Antigua, Montserrat, 
FECLOLALE) meet ener oral 338, 580 24,000 St. Kitts - Nevis - An- 
Northern Rhodesia...... 290,312 1,866 guilla and Virgin Is- 
N VASSI8N0 | fone co esos ee 47, 402 2,330 lands CURKG eo beac 422 112 
St. Helena (including Trinidad and Tobago... 1,980 627 
INGCENSION) iia oes 81 5 Windward Islands (inel. 
Seychelles (colony and Dominica, Grenada, St. 
dependencies) .........-- 156 36 Lucia and St. Vincent).. 821 276 
Sierra Leone (colony and 
protectorate). ..s.. 6+ 27.924 1,880 
Somaliland Protectorate. 67,997 500 
Southern Rhodesia....... 150,327 2,095 South America 
Swaziland: nyeceer- hier 6, 704 197 
Weandaeneeckere rer 93,977 5,125 ||Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
Zanzibar and Pemba..... 1,020 269 || ritories and Depend- 
Trust Territories— encies— 
Cameroons (U.K.)....... 34,080 1.000-| British Guiana.........,. 82,997 420 
Tanganyika (U.K.)...... 362,674 7,707 || Falkland Islands and de- 
Tocolands(UPEKQ) ee. eee 13,041 SO7alependenGyaeert arcs er 6,068 24 
Former Mandated Terri- 
tory— : 
South-West Africa....... 317,712 379 
Military Government— Oceania 
Eritrean Gus Ka )ecccee tree 47,876 1,104 
JUN OR EE, cu lobhrad cas Bou 0b oe ~ 466,563 1,074 |iSelf - Governing Terri- 
Condominium— tories— 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.... 967,451 §,350 | Australia. <.../0iuseere a 2,974, 463 8,1865 
INewsZealand seam acer 103,412 1,920 
Asia _ Non - Self - Governing Ter- 
5 ritories and Depend- 
Self - Governing ‘Terri- encies— 
tories— Norfolk (Australia)...... 14 1 
BUTI Ate. eel ee Aeros 261, 600 18,489 || Papua (Australia)........ 90,537 369 | 
Caxloniewce scene toniccies 25,331 7,550 || British Solomon Islands | 
India (Republic Of) 3 aes 1, 221,023 358, 000 LK) Aceon: weit 11,699 100 
Dalsistanter ct. saeemetaer 365, 893 75,040 || Fiji Islands (U.K.)....... 7,040 289 
Non - Self - Governing Ter- Gilbert and Ellice (U.K. )§ 375 38 
ritories and Depend- Bitcairne,.sueeammeeee ake 2 7 5 
encies— Tones (UiKaiceaes mae ee 269 47) 
(Geni @olonyss.s een 80 100 || Campbell, Cook, Kerma- | 
Aden Protectorate....... 104, 996 650 || dec, Niue and Tokelau | 
British Borneo— Islands (New Zealand).. 260 20 
North Borneo........... 29,386 348 ||Trust Territories— | 
IBTUNCIes cise eae ise Bec 2,226 46 || Nauru (Australia, New | 
Sara walcaccminten ei atarnee 47,069 562 || Zealand and U.K.)...... 8 3) 
Gyprustayce cee is eas oe 3,512 484 || New Guinea (Australia). . 999, 960 1,071 
One Kong ects seroee)- 391 2,2601] Western Samoa (New 
Malaya— Zealand) eal cee 1,183 79. 
Federation of Malaya.... 50,598 5,227 |Condominium— 
Colony of Singapore!.... 286 1,018 || New Hebrides (Anglo- 
Maldive Islands.......... 115 SZr il Mrenchy)ja.casi cisterns 5,700 49 


1 Civilian population only. 2 Excludes Fezzan which is under French military occupation 
8 Includes the Princely States of Hyderabad and Kashmir-Jammu. 4 Includes Christmas Islane 
and Cocos-Keeling Islands. 5 Excluding full-blooded aborigines, estimated at 47,000 in 1944 
6 Including Phoenix Island group. 7 Estimated population 130 in 1950. 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
Section 1.—Immi¢gration 


Immigration to Canada since early times has been spasmodic, being high in 
periods of rapid development and prosperity and dropping off during wars and in 
periods of economic depression. A brief summary of the history of immigration 

is given in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 172-173. 


Subsection 1.—Immigration Policy and Administration* 


Policy.—The present policy of the Federal Government is to foster the growth 
of the population of Canada by the encouragement of immigration and, by necessary 
legislation and vigorous administration, to ensure the careful selection and permanent 
settlement of such numbers of immigrants as can be absorbed advantageously in 
' the national economy. In line with this policy, the regulations were amended 
on July 1, 1950, to include—in addition to certain British subjects, citizens of 
France, citizens of the United States, and non-immigrants who served in the Can- 
adian Armed Forces—any European immigrant who complies with immigration 
regulations and can satisfy the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration that he 
is a suitable immigrant, having regard to the climatic, social, educational, industrial, 
labour or other conditions or requirements of Canada, and that he is not undesirable 
owing to his probable inability to become readily adapted and integrated into the 
life of a Canadian community and to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship 
within a reasonable time after his entry. 


On Sept. 14, 1950, German nationals were removed from the enemy alien 
category and have since been admissible as immigrants on the same basis as other 
_ Europeans. Regulations governing Asian immigration were also widened. An 
| Order in Council of Dec. 28, 1950, provided for the admission of husbands of Asian 

origin in addition to the wives of Canadian citizens legally admitted.to and resident 
| in Canada. The age limit for unmarried children was raised from 18 to 21 years. 
; 


* Revised in the Immigration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
Ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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In January 1951 an agreement was reached with the Government of India 
to permit the admission of 150 citizens annually. In addition, the wife, husband 
or unmarried children under 21 years of age of Canadian citizens of Indian origin 
legally admitted to and resident in Canada may be admitted. Subsequently, 
provision was made for the admission of 100 citizens of Pakistan and 50 citizens of 
Ceylon annually, with the same provisions obtaining in respect of members of the 
immediate family of persons of Pakistani or Ceylonese origin residing in Canada. 


However, this widening of regulations was in itself insufficient to increase 
the flow of immigration. Several obstacles remained to be overcome, the more — 
important being the shortage and high cost of ocean transportation, restrictions 
on the export of capital and the devaluation of foreign currencies. Measures were 
taken by the adoption of the Air Transportation Scheme and the Assisted Passage 
Loan Scheme to help overcome the transportation problem. Under the terms of — 
the former Scheme, put into effect in December 1950, immigrants were enabled 
to utilize otherwise vacant seats on scheduled Trans-Canada Air Lines flights from ~ 
the United Kingdom at a cost equivalent to tourist-class ocean passage, the balance | 
of the regular air-passage fare being paid by the Federal Government. Up to Nov. 1 
30, 1951, about 7,000 immigrants had been brought to Canada by this means. | 


The Assisted Passage Loan Scheme was put into effect on Feb. 1, 1951, for 
the purpose of assisting immigrants from Europe whose services were urgently — 
required in Canada and who were unable to finance transportation costs. Single ~ | 
persons and heads of families were allowed interest-free loans of part of the cost of — | 
ocean transportation and inland rail fare, including meals en route, to destination | 
in Canada. Repayment was required within a maximum period of 24 months after _ 
arrival in Canada. Up to Oct. 31, 1951, when the plan was suspended, a total of — 
9,870 workers had been brought to Canada under this arrangement. 


In addition to these measures, the Department of Citizenship and Immigration . 
made a determined effort to have more shipping made available, increased the | 
size of its overseas staff, added to its overseas offices, and made a large supply of | 
informational material available to prospective immigrants. | 


The success of these efforts to stimulate immigration is evidenced by the fact — 
that during the year 1951 a total of 194,391 immigrants entered Canada as com- | 
pared with 73,912 in the previous year. | 

Administration.—The responsibility for all immigration matters under the 
provisions of the Immigration Act rests with the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration. The Immigration Branch, one of the four branches comprising the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, administers this Act. Headquarters i 


of the Immigration Branch is at Ottawa. , 


A primary objective of administration is to assist immigrants to become quickly ' 
and satisfactorily settled in the Canadian community. Through the work of the Set- 
tlement Service, the Immigration Branch and the Canadian Citizenship Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the National Employment 
Service of the Department of Labour, the Federal Government continues its interest 


j 
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in them. Liaison is maintained between the Federal Government and provincial 
authorities and private organizations with a view to co-ordinating the efforts in 
this field, filling gaps and eliminating duplication, 


Immigration Operations.—Immigration services in Canada and overseas 
operate under the supervision of the Director of Immigration. In Canada there are 
five districts—Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Western and Pacific—each under the 
supervision of a Superintendent. There are 319 ports of entry along the Canadian- 
United States border and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and the admissibility 
of every person who enters Canada is established by an Immigration Officer at one 
of these ports. At inland offices located at strategic points throughout the country 
applications for the admission of immigrants are investigated and deportation pro- 
ceedings conducted. 


Immigration offices in the United Kingdom are located at London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Belfast. To facilitate compliance with immigration medical require- 
ments, approved British medical practitioners make it possible for British immigrants 
to undergo medical examination within a short distance of their place of residence. 
An immigration office is also located at Dublin, Ireland. Immigration offices are 
in operation at Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Stockholm, Berne, Rome, Athens, 
Oslo, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Hanover, Linz and Carlsruhe. 


For the past twenty-five years, a system of preliminary examination of immi- 
grants from Continental Europe has been in effect. This examination is intended | 
to establish, before they embark, the admissibility of persons wishing to settle 
in Canada in order to avoid the hardship that would ensue from rejection at the 
Canadian port of entry and subsequent deportation. 


Settlement Service.—Of increasing importance in the immigration program 
is the work of the Settlement Service, which has staffs in all provinces of Canada 
and in the British Isles. The Settlement Officers in Canada locate and develop 
opportunities for immigrants in accordance with the needs of the areas under their 


| supervision, enlist the co-operation of provincial and municipal authorities, and 


advise voluntary organizations that take an active interest in the establishment 


of immigrants. It is the responsibility of Settlement Officers overseas to locate 


suitable immigrants to fill the needs ascertained and the opportunities developed 
by the Canadian section of the Settlement Service. A continuous two-way flow 
of up-to-date information exists between the officers of the Settlement Service 
in Canada and those overseas. 


Subsection 2.—Immi¢gration Statistics 


! Table 1 presents statistics of immigration to Canada from 1912 to 1951. 
| Analyses showing place of last permanent residence, sex, age, marital status, birth- 


‘Place, origin, nationality, destination and occupation for recent years are given 


rd 


Tables 2 to 8. 
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1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1912-51 


Nors.—Figures for 1852-93 are given at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book and for 1894-1911 at p. 175 of the 
1948-49 edition. 


nr ns Cn 


Year | Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 

1912 fen 375,756 || 1920..... 138,824 || 1928..... 166, 783 || 1986..... TTSG4S ANE O4E ee 12,801 
1913 ee 400,870 |} 1921..... 91,728 || 1929..... AGA AOOSN LO Sie ere 15,101 || 1945..... Dy? 
1914.. 150,484 |) 1922..... 64,224 |} 1980..... 104,806 || 1938..... 17,244 |) 1946..... 71,719 
1915... 36,665 |} 1923..... 133,729 |) 1931..... 27,530 || 1939..... 16,994 || 1947..... 64,127 
1916.. 55,914 || 1924..... 124,164 || 1932..... 90,591 |) 1940..... 11,324 || 1948..... 125,414 
Oe 72,910 || 1925..... 84,907 || 1988..... 14-382 194. 9,329 || 1949..... 95,217 
OES ta. 41,845 || 1926..... 135,982 |} 1934..... 12,476 || 1942)...... Te 5 Onl) L950 eee 73,912 
1919 425) 21077, 6985||s1 927. 158,886 || 1935..... 11277) | 19452 8,504 |) 1951....: 194,391 
gir cote Pacem” Car) Mbt bw ims lentes: RANE er ANS 


2.—Immigrant Admissions, by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1948-51 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1946 and 1947 are given in the Year Book 1951, p. 148, and figures in 


less detail for 1939-45 in the Year Book 1950, p. 186. 


, Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 
MB i i ge er Ere ee 
No. No. No. No. 
British Isles— 
Wome AC Sates «6 eid Cee otisee oor oe Hew sind citie om ce He 30,450 14,414 9,077 B1el55 
eit lan Cle eee ashe a ee eae ee ne esis Lea atette oans - 9,886 4,926 2,802 8,885 
Wart geet Oaetpoe Pac pees ence Rice chek sTsatenctore orale alonateretnszays 683 339 164 365 
INorthernulrelandecmccae ca secics retell aise eimeccrsrene 1,576 1,058 626 1,154 
Other Commonwealth. ....c..c-0.sc cree cersccsseeees 5,549 2,301 Qeo Ht 3,494 
Totals, Commonwealth............++++- 48,144 23,038 14, 880 35,053 
Republic of Ireland... ........0.eecececeeeeeerceceeees 1,044 927 452 640 
Continental Europe— 
CLINDADY A eee ce Ae ern Be en SONIC 2,475 2,941 3,815 29,196 
Gals) ek wc estes emcee canis soa.e'2 ie Aas 4 siedhet eet aunse ss 3, 204 7,728 8,993 23,426 
IWigaetd chelsea dan SoUne ono Soo BOLO DOS OaoOUr COU 6,997 6, 828 7,169 19, 266 
Polande see setae s roe yl satiate ne we eeres 27,741 20,091 9,747 14, 245 
dhe HOCG Clie P= EEO eR Ln aC LLC DE OE TO ane Otke Gmc iomrG nore 1,326 1,163 1,399 8,279 
FUSEOUID trac cic cao eiereole a cistele’t sobre Gea Ia ckposoo< 1; 702 2,484 1,630 3, 871 
GzechoslOVa la Seek e aeleke Piatt eeber ster 1,898 2,815 1,698 3,385 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..............- 4,414 2,243 1,224 2,315 
NOS ma: cea ea NE ae CaS EXC © HCMC NOOE.  ORIS, OOK 2,987 200 1,629 2,300 
Other European countrieS.........sseereeeeeeeeees 14,997 12 os 10, 610 39,107 
mabe Masta test seiearcas cain erie imiecreieierere cere oersiolensreksesiteok 7,393 aa 7,821 7,755 
Other countries cose. Yo. ba eae ees doce eee sean. 1,042 1,759 2, 845 5,553 
Totals, All Coumntries.................-- 125, 414 95,217 73,912 ; 194,391 


1 Includes U.S.A. citizens on permit but applying for permanent residence. 


Sex, Age and Marital Status.—Of the total immigrants 18 years of age or 


over entering Canada in 1951, 64 p.c. were males. Before 1931, adult male immi- - 


grants normally exceeded females in number, but from 1931 to 1947 female immi- 
grants outnumbered male immigrants almost consistently, particularly in 1945 
and 1946 when the wives of Canadian service men were coming in. From 1947 to 
1950 adult males again exceeded females by from 10 to 27 p.c. and in 1951 by 80 p.e. 


Throughout the years the sex distribution of persons under 18 years of age 


has been fairly even. In 1951, of the 45,334 immigrants in this class, 39,474 or — 


87 p.c. were under 15 years of age. 
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Of the total male immigrants in 1951, 40 p.c. were married and 59 p.c. single, 
the remainder being widowed or divorced; the percentages for female immigrants 
were 50 and 44, respectively. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and 
Children, 1942-51 
Nore.—Figures for 1930-41 are given at p. 183 of the 1946 Year Book. 


SS————————e—eoeo—s—s$<$<S<S<~<—~“~<S~SoaoaOoayoaqoaoaeon@naoaoo09ao0O0aoaoTaao ee eSeT”wvwwmeo 
Adult Adult Under 18 Years 


Year — ——_] Total 
Males Females Males Pisalos 

No No No. No No. 
2,280 3,429 928 939 7,576 
2113 4,064 1,177 1,150 8,504 
2,391 6, 253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
4,259 11, 620 3,442 3,401 22.722 
9,934 40,818 10,549 10,418 71,719 
27,281 24,787 6, 154 5,905 64, 127 
52,986 45,191 14, 104 13, 133 125,414 
39,044 32,957 12,118 11,098 95,217 
30, 700 24,172 10, 287 8, 753 73,912 
95,818 53, 239 24,348 20,986 194,391 


aa reer eee a nn 9 i ee Po ee Wl oe 
4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 1950 and 1951 
See ——————O0—0—0—0q0noOoOQoooooooooannoo0UuauoU)]S ooo 


Males Females 
Year and E : : ; 
Age Group Single |Married gee vA v as d Total || Single |Married ee ae 2 fo m Total 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
1950 

0-14 years...... 8,421 _ — _ 8,421 || 7,668 — — —_ 7,668 
ht) Ce 3,520 24 od —_ 3, 544 1,872 276 2 2 2,152 
Reo eevee bet i 5,054 858 3 4 5,919 1,979 PAPAL 1 9 23 4,288 
ED ae eae 3,981 3.067 13 48 7,109 1,364 8,534 62 71 5,031 
SUES) Sn ee 2,369 5,824 66 93 8,352 1,001 4,302 \ 226 162 5,691 
Bare a 3,917 Sr. 91 4,731 537 2,987 419 163 4,106 
Er ee 114 1,593 89 30 1,831 237 1,365 623 106 PAs 
' 60 years or over.. 66 759 239 16 1,080 153 489 985 ot 1, 658 


| 
) 


1951 

0-14 years...... 20,700 — — — 20,700 || 18,774 — — — 18,774 
Mp19e oe: 8,793 52 _ 3 | 8,848 3,818 600 1 1 4,420 
SS nee 18,991 3,098 1 29 | 22,119 4,204 5,875 18 46 10, 143 

| Se 12,792 | 10.799 31 138 | 23,760 2,764 9,652 82 174 12,672 
ONS) SS 7,045 | 19,556 156 410 | 27,167 1,900 | 11,766 367 397 14, 430 
1 mee oO. 7a) 220 272 | 12,915 735 6,271 658 346 8,010 
BENE To oe 231 2,862 167 61 Sool 283 2,229 933 145 3,590 
60 years or over.. 76 968 276 16 1,336 197 635 iar y le 41 2,186 


Totals, 1951....| 70,340 | 48,046 851 929 [120,166 || 32,675 | 37,028 | 3,372 | 1,150 | 74,225 


Birthplace.—British-born immigrants to Canada in 1951 numbered 35,179 


_and made up 18 p.c. of the total immigration; the increase over 1950 amounted to 


120 p.c. Immigrants born in Continental Europe totalled 148,480, which was an 
increase of 201 p.c. over the previous year. They accounted for 76 p.c. of the 


immigration compared with 67 p.c. in 1950. Of the 148,480, 16.3 p.c. were born 


in Germany, 16.0 p.c. in Italy, 12.6 p.c. in the Netherlands and 12.1 p.c. in Poland. 


The number of United States-born immigrants in 1951 was about the same 
as in 1950, but accounted for only 8 p.c. of the total as compared with 8 p.c. in 1950. 
$. 
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5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1949-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1942-46 are given at p. 178 of the 1948-49 Year Book and those for 1947 and 1948 at 
p. 145 of the 1951 edition. 


Country of Birth 1949 1950 1951 Country of Birth 1949 1950 1951 
No No No No. No No 
Commonwealth of 
Nations— Continent of Africa 
British Isles— (Other than British).... 118 104 234 
Fig TeanvGl aerate Seer 13,317 | 8,419 | 18,723 
Northern Ireland...... 1,214 680 1,302 s 
Scotland... ccrses. Braet toca ea (ha met ep eee Nokes 
Wialesinvmiat scree nes 558 287 635 | Céntral America........ 15 99 20 
~ Lesser Isles............ 62 38 OUI Mexioo, 2.06. se hoc 20 16 38 
United: States! aceatccee 5,672 5,909 5, 982 
Other Commonwealth— Others. eer 62 54 98 
Africa (British)........ 112 93 196 
PA UStTrallice ns ican Sete 350 317 462 Aas aie 
Pecneda, de soy Aree. 953 878 719 ||Continent of South 
FC an ae es a ok 950 199 369 AINOCTICA. 5. ee oe 207 254 350 
New Zealand.......... 201 194 199 
West Indies (British)... 354 326 584 | Continent of Asia— 
0 ee S200 MOUS) 51) SOE Ohinas. ea a eee vee 914 | 1,873 | 2,967 
JAPAN Vaan bea 23 18 19 


Republic of Ireland...... 1,165 614 O23 SPIRO THER yet has chat ee 175 214 714 a 


| 
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5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1949-51—concluded 


a a 


Country of Birth 1949 1950 | _195 Country of Birth 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. 0. No. No. No. 
Continental Europe— Continental Europe— 
MISULIAs: Sere Cee etek: 1,329 754 ,09 concl, 
Reigiwa 00-6 ec: 803 706 | 4,23 EUR ANU eked Oe fed es 355 237 925 
Czechoslovakia......... 2,931 £848.) 4,401 | Poland. .5 20% 000..coe.. 19,184 9,944 | 17,907 
PAN COL Mimosa ow es on 1,056 1, 238 (108 fh ROUmEENIAT ooo et x ce a 1,437 1,212 2,930 
RAOPIIAN Yc ews sls ol cies 3,762 | 3,918 | 24,257 || Switzerland.........._|| 56 482 Loot 
RITROORS. do deh oie ee 709 828 | 2,758 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
Gn ary tk oot ee. 2,187 1,947} 5,099 Republics... oee.o ,401 | 2,043 4,489 
BRIG aod sa Cire Sas 7,702 | 9,004 | 23,806 Vuvoslaviatesamtoescs re 2,163 1,558 5,651 
MEV IDE Ses ues Ee 2,626 | 1,580] 2,679 || Other................... 4,610 | 3,932 | 16,417 
PE DUGNIAS, Cock ye 2,016 973 1,519 ——— 
Netherlands............ 6,774 | 7,125 | 18,781 Grand Totals....... 95,2171) 73,9122/194, 3913 
1 Includes 7 born at sea and 47 others not stated. 2 Includes 6 born at sea and 98 others not stated. 


3 Includes 8 born at sea and 302 others not stated. 


Origin.—Of the 35,361 immigrants of British stock entering Canada in 1951, 
60 p.c. were English, 28 p.c. Scottish, 10 p.c. Irish and 2 p.c. Welsh. Immigrants 
of Continental European stocks, who together numbered 155,597 and accounted 
for 80 p.c. of the total, were 21.4 p.c. German, 15.8 p.c. Italian, 12.5 p.c. Netherlands, 
8.4 p.c. Polish, 4.6 p.c. Jewish, 4.5 p.c. French and 4.5 p.c. Ukrainian. 


6.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1949-51 


Nors.—Figures for 1926-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1939 edition. 


<r e 


Origin 1949 1950 1951 Origin 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— nenental European- 
concl. 
LOY 211] cl ee 16,116 | 11,068 | 21,348 
LNG Seer Peas 3,527 | 2,322) 3,373 || Scandinavian—concl. 
OST) ee ec a aria 6,180 | 3,928 | 10,002 INOrwerian:s..3.0.0.. 5. 451 341 1,036 
OS et ae 537 327 638 HS Wedisiis were. eee 809 281 949 
eee SDADISI tee Sew aee 84 85 701 
Totals, British........ 26,360 | 17,645 | 35,361 || Swiss?.................. 333 452 | 1,096 
i ere ear ee i eran ians nes ee eee 6, 602 3,815 6,949 
Continental European- Yugoslavicl......0 2121) 1,488 | 1,041] 4,175 
RADIAN oo0bo vas s 6 ic 6 0: 57 30 56 
DOM AN sg. = Nga cox ox 741 472 | 2,655 || Totals, Continental 
BMPEARIBN « «oe bo osc cco 78 85 362 European........... 67,609 | 54,069 |155,597 
0 SES SS As een 2,184) 1,498 | 3,199 | |] ———_— 
TE Se aa 4,952 | 1,961} 4,599 
GS eae ae 267 504 | 4,158 ||\Others— 
SC SARE ey peat 1,906 1,929 6,949 
MMGTIMAR <0. <n<dei2. ces 6,721 6,642 | 33,234 || Arabian................. 26 29 52 
US 98 eeepc teeta aap 774 913 | 2,918 || Armenian............... 10 37 86 
oo ae ee eae 7,936 | 9,246 | 24,532 ||.Chinese................. 803 | 1,746] 2,708 
OU OISLDS SS Ran tater Sparen ~ 5,047 | 3,006 | 7,167 | East Indian............. 53 wi. 99 
Meetiish.. 5... .... 05.0 oe oH 0) 1,791 2,846 || Indian (American),..... 34 ilyé 26 
Bathyanian.......;...... 2,265 979 |" s5t i Japanese... 5200, . oes. 13 13 3 
OS Oe oa 1,655 | 1,645] 4,421 || Mexican................. 4 17 
BEES O86 tt, ca 241 BAD he dp DOA NORIO. haw ciw cin oie beans 214 159 165 
Netherlands............ 8,012 | 7,635 | 19,405'] Persian................. 2 2 ve 
ee ee 12,359 | 6,732 | 13,078 || Syrian........... Se TNS 90 104 229 
mermguese..)........... 68 104 300 WP LUristic Os fic eenrt. Be 1 10 19 
BAUAANISN 655 bos. sas 402 400 | 1,000 || Not stated.............. —_ — 22 
i es 937 653 | 2,305 ——_|———_ 
Scandinavian— Totals, Others........ 1,248 | 2,198 | 3,433 
SOS i red 922 967 4,663 ——__|—_—_——_ 
MEMIAAIH OE 3.0... ec. 18 17 23 Grand Totals....... 95,217 | 73,912 |194,391 
___! Includes a small number of minor groups. ? Reported as ‘‘Swiss’’ origin but are evidently one 


of the constituent races such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


| “Sade 
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Nationality.—The nationalities of immigrants entering Canada during the 
years 1949, 1950 and 1951 are shown in Table 7. 
~ 98452—12 | 
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”.—Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals, 1949-51 


Nors.—Figures for 1930-48 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1936 edition. 


aan amin Orc all nn: 


Nationality 1949 1950 1951 Nationality 1949 1950 1951 
No. No. “No. No No. No. 
African (not British)..... 19 35 AON Tat Vian: Aces. scenes 2,988 | 1,828 | 2,830 
Albanian !.gseycosmeo see 52 32 58 || Lithuanian............-- 2,401 | 1,081 | 1,373 
Argentinian, :...+..00.+s- 16 9 Dial le Miexicanl: seamiee <iicleraetecee = ily 6) | tin aeds 
APRIENIANS fase doe 4. se oe _ 5 9 || Netherland...........-- 6,819 | 7,211 | 19,187 
AUIS STINT foes oe erate «ee 349 395 | 3,628 || Norwegian..........+--- 362 239 916 
Beles. he cums sios #8 765 669 | 3,086 || Paraguayan.........-.-. — 13 16 
Braciliante ccm sis. oorncts ac 32 26 Q7-\) Persian. >. ccs. a2 comes aa a — 18 
British ccivioses {loses 23,674 | 15,399 | 34,790 || Peruvian..........++.++s 9 7 3 
Bulgarian gan) sche < vnte ou 81 95 305" 1|: Polishot..c.2p eee og ree 22,913 | 12,075 | 20,408 
Central American........ 10 14 TG ATE OLUUSUESE: o.releeres set o10 5 11 42 
CnpCans tres uisss « Corse ae — 6 9 || Roumanian............-- 1,450 | 1,163 | 2,344 
Chines@.¢ sss aces anton 734 | 1,731 | 2,689 || Russian....... re dat Rowe 2,569 | 1,515] 3,744 
Czechoslovakian......... 3,048 | 1,840 | 3,905 || South American......... 20 17 40 
Panis a Fears. cos oetelgteres™ 864 905 | 4,666 || Spanmish......sseeeseeees 19 20 552 
Eeuadorian..........000+- — 2 3 || Swedish.........sseees-- 153 155 796 
HStONIAN) < ..fcaies sees sa: 8,004 | 2,026 | 4,748 |] Swiss.......--++eeeeeee- 339 475 | 1,267 
Pinmish 5. 0. sacs eve ee: 202 444 | 3,949 |] Syrian.........seeeeeee: 68 98 263 
rene cmecduet vee ewe < 993 | 1,209 | 6,811 || Turkish............+--.- 5 13 54 
German...... tigate Eee « aes 163 | 1,772 | 25,813 |} Ukrainian.............-. 143 120 705 
GReele os siatigele.era siteieislo biat 722 845 | 2,802 || United States..........-. 7,110 | 7,136 | 6,904 
lgtihehe GielacogecbgonoodOK: 2, 168 1,970 | 5,210 |} Uruguayan.........+.+-- — Ye 5 
Teelandic. .....5./s--<ses 7 9 17 || Venezuelan.............. = 8 9 
Trish Republican......... 803 425 669 || West Indian (not British) 10 18 48 
Tsraclitesecocanceebens er 47 103 BIBT || MVUOSlAVICs. 2. eas siete el 2,322 | 1,702 | 5,578 
Teac tte ae sone Sake sce 7,651 | 8,939 | 23,432 || Others.........-eeeeeeee UG 82 183 
MA PANCSE edeeieiste-.6)1se ele ser 24 12 4 MotalSi.cue sce. or 95,217 | 73,912 | 194,391 


Intended Destination and Occupation.—Experience has shown that not 


all immigrants reach the province of intended destination or follow intended occu-— 


pation. Table-8 gives intended destination and occupation as stated by the immi- 
erants entering Canada in 1951. Of the total immigrants, 41 p.c. were dependent 


wives and children, 13 p.c. were classed as farm workers, 17 p.c. as skilled workers _ 
and 16 p.c. as unskilled workers, while 6 p.c. were in the clerical, professional and 


merchant classes. 


Of the total female immigrants, aside from dependent wives and children — 
who accounted for 75 p.c., the largest number in any one occupational class were — 


listed as domestic servants followed by the clerical and professional classes. Only 
2 p.c. were classed as skilled workers. 
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Rejections and Deportations.—The immigration Act provides for the 
rejection and deportation of immigrants belonging to prohibited classes, and also 
for the deportation of those who become undesirables within five years after legal 
entry. The results of the operation of these regulations are shown in Table 9. 


9. 


Rejections and Deportations of Immigrants and Others, by Causes and 
Nationalities, 1949-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1903-48 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books; those for 1940-48 


- are given in the 1951 edition, p. 150. 


Cause and Rejections Cause and Deportations 
Nationality 1949 | 1950 | 1951 Nationality 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
From Overseas— o CAUSE 
CAUSE Medical nl... tte ie ee ee tae 48 47] 40 
_LITTES SSIS eae ie aoa aaa 45} 23] 15]! Public charges.............00400. 7 i3T|9 214: 
COU TES  t 346) MY 91Glon 269]: Criminalitys.n. 3) Soir, Oe 94, 100) 85 
Misrepresentation and stealth.....] 190] 176] 286 
Other-causesi 6 aic ol, te. 53 33 36 
NATIONALITY 
Accompanying deported persons. . 3 5} — 
LESETENGIg Sppiie Cost ara: ee aa Cee 157} 110} 103 ——|—_— | —-— 
Wmited-States.2. see. ee. aie 2 1 i NATIONALITY 
nie, i. a. ce UAcincat Oh tala Sire ens geo Saas! > EBON British: oo hey c,h tn ve ke ee 205} 154) 190 
Totals from Overseas........... 421| 339] 284]| United States.......:............ 92} 108 70 
From United States.............. Bsss0ie soled, S29) Others... 0. NUS ee es 118} 130) 201 


Grand Totals, Rejections. ...|8,806/7,852/5,113 Grand Totals, Deportations..| 415] 392] 461 


: 


Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians who returned to Canada 


in the period 1942-51 after residing in the United States are given in Table 10. 


10.—Canadians Returned from the United States, 1942-51 


Nors.—Aliens with Canadian domicile are not included in these figures. Figures for 1926-41 are given 
at p. 182 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


NRE eet at a ee ee Sa i BNA ay wR 


British . British 


Born Natur- Born Natur- 


Canadian- Sig Bad Canadian- 


alized who had |_ alized 

‘ Year He i Acquired | Canadian Total Year Be es Acquired |Canadian Total 

yuzens |Canadian | Citizens mzens |Canadian | Citizens 
Domicile Domicile 

3, 269 170 28 8, 467 1947: .:. 6,746 1,972 AY: 8,970 
2, 225. 93 15 22333 1948... 4,438 1,077 163 5,678 
2,070 120 20 2,210 1949.... 3,907 53 90 4,050 
2,484 172 33 2,689 1950:...° 3,372 77 69 3,518 
4,585 558 84 5,177 |} 1951. 3,635 
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Section 2.—Emi¢gration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and has attained considerable proportions at certain 
periods. The two main factors have been the migration to the United States of 
Europeans originally immigrating to Canada and the emigration of native-born 
Canadians. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent 
movement of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the 
lack of Canadian statistics on emigration, Table 11 has been compiled from figures 
supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. Not all the statistics are available by months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1—June 30. The 
column headed “‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada” covers persons permitted | 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


11.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population between Canada and the 
United States, Years Ended June 30, 1942-51 


‘ Nore.—Figures for 1933-34 are given at p. 168 of the 1942 Year Book; for 1935-41 at p. 184 of the 1948-49 
edition. 


From United States to Canada 


Ce SS eee 


Deportable 
Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Aliens 
Entering Entering Deported Destined Totall2 
Canada Canada to Canada to 
Canada? 
No No No. No No 
3,413 595 631 2,187 6, 826 
2,053 439 464 2,350 5,306 
2, 282 451 665 3,500 6, 898 
2,260 567 474 2,600 5,901 
4,624 745 672 2,800 8, 841 
5,386 861 954 3, 600 10, 801 
4,880 1,055 887 2,000 8, 822 
3,698 ~ 1,289 869 1,800 7,600 
3, 839 22670 737 1,300 8,143 
3,002 3, 202 1,100 1,400 9,074 
en ee eee eee 
From Canada to United States Net 
Movement 
Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons from 
Aliens from Returning Deported Total Canada 
Canada from Canada | from Canada 
No No No. No No 
OAD ReR ron, Wabanatomtanrcis aiehesevelenetes 10, 450 4,725 107 15, 282 —8, 456 
1 OAB ER ONS Re Ark mem acweduamnerne 9,571 4,892 78 14,541 —9, 235 
AG erect rameter eke toasts ate elle. <i sialte ous 9,821 4,743 69 14, 633 —7,735 
[QA Se rece em ee oe ee ees 11,079 5,138 188 16, 405 —10,504 
OAC He Oe ane te hemo ieretele 20, 434 6,769 414 27,617 —18,776 
A eet. a eer ek tstec che tetensemiere orcs 23,467 5, 003 589 29,059 —18, 258 
948 eee se ea cere alecsck steht tus iasers oc 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 —21,424 - 
ALU a | RN itn Ae keira gis lies cticin can 25,156 5, 787 425 31,368 —23,768 
HO SOS iar tac. btane cole eee o stareob ete eters 21,885 8, 859 476 26, 220 —18,077 
TN Sis naan Pa at ena Ae oa ee 25, 880: 4,303 315 30,498 —21,424 


we ne 


1 Figures do not include U.S.A. citizens who have entered Canada on permits and have applied for 
permission to remain in the country. Total U.S.A. immigrants arriving in Canada given in Table 2s 
p. 166, include this class. 2 Estimated. 3 Including Newfoundland. 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


An outline of early naturalization procedure and events leading up to the passing 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act is given in the Year Book 1951, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The coming into force of the Canadian Citizenship Act on Jan. 1, 1947, marked 
a new milestone in Canadian history. The passing of this Act exemplified the 
growth of autonomy in Canada and the advance of Canadian nationhood. Its 
purpose is to give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and to provide an 
underlying community of status for all the people of Canada, helping to bind them 
together as Canadians. 


On Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian citizenship was transferred 
from the Department of the Secretary of State to the newly established Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. This change has been of considerable benefit in 
the co-ordination of administrative matters respecting citizenship and immigration, 
which are interrelated. It has had the additional effect of bringing citizenship 
to the status of a separate department wherein it is possible to advance materially 
the scientific planning of education and training in respect to the value and the im- 
portance of citizenship in Canada. 


The provisions of the Citizenship Act with the changes occasioned by the 1950 
and 1951 amendments are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens.—The Act defines the status of natural- 
born Canadians before and after the coming into force of the Act, including persons 
born in and outside of Canada and those born on a Canadian ship or aircraft. A 
person born outside of Canada out of wedlock is a Canadian citizen if his mother 
was born in Canada, or on a Canadian ship or aircraft, or was a British subject 
with Canadian domicile, and had not become an alien. A person born outside of 
Canada of a Canadian parent before Jan. 1, 1947, is not a Canadian citizen unless, 
at the commencement of the Act, he had been admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence, or was a minor. If he was born after Jan. 1, 1947, he is a Canadian 
citizen, but he ceases to be a Canadian citizen upon reaching the age of two years 
unless, within that period, or within such extended period as may be authorized in 
special cases by the Minister, his birth is registered with an official Canadian repre- 
sentative abroad, or with the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. In addition, 
a Canadian born outside of Canada before or after Jan. 1, 1947, ceases to be a 


Canadian citizen unless, within one year of age 21 (or within such longer period 


as may be authorized), he files a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship 
and, in the case of dual nationality, a declaration renouncing the other nationality 
or citizenship, A Canadian citizen, whether he is abroad or at home, may obtain 


a certificate of proof of his Canadian citizenship upon payment of a fee of $1. Under 


« 
, 


previous Acts, there was no provision for the issue of certificates of proof of citizen- 


_ ship. 


British Subjects, Commonwealth Citizens, Citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland, and Canadian Citizens.—Sect. 21 of the Citizenship Act states that 
a Canadian citizen is a British subject. Before Jan. 1, 1947, he could not, officially, 


* Prepared in the Canadian Citizenship Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


. 


~ 
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describe himself as a Canadian citizen because the official designation for Common- 

wealth citizens was British subject. Now, he may officially call himself a Canadian. 
The authority for this procedure is found in Sect. 3 of the Act, which reads:— 

‘‘Where a person is required to state or declare his national status, any person who is 

a, Canadian citizen under this Act shall state or declare himself to be a Canadian citizen 


and his statement or declaration to that effect shall be a good and sufficient compliance 
with such requirement.” 


The rights of non-Canadian British subjects have not been changed or in- 
fringed upon by the new Act. They continue to have the right to vote in federal, 
provincial and municipal elections, but they are not Canadian citizens until they 
have lived five years in Canada. Those who had that residence (Canadian domicile) 
on Jan. 1, 1947, are Canadian citizens, and those who attain it after that date must 
apply for certificates of citizenship before being granted the status of Canadian 
citizens. The application may be made to the Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration or, alternatively, to the court of the district in which the applicant resides. 


If the Minister is in any doubt as to the qualifications of the person who applies — 


direct to him, he may refer the case to the court for consideration. 


Citizens of the Republic of Ireland, who are not British subjects, have a special 
status in Canada. This status is set out in Sect. 23 (3) of the Act, as amended, 
as follows:— 

“Any law of Canada, including this Act, and any regulation made under the author- 
ity of any law of Canada shall, unless it otherwise provides, have effect in relation to a 


citizen of the Republic of Ireland who is not a British subject in like manner as it has 
effect in relation to a British subject.” 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Under Sect. 9 of the Act, 
persons naturalized in Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, and British subjects who had 
Canadian domicile at the commencement of the Act are Canadian citizens. Sect. 9 
also defines the status as Canadian citizens of women and children, other than 
natural-born, and the manner in which they would have acquired Canadian 
citizenship. 


Reinstatement of Persons of Canadian Origin Naturalized Outside of 
Canada.—By the amendment of July 20, 1950, the Minister may, in his discretion, 
grant a certificate of citizenship under Sect. 10 (4) of the Act to a person who was a 


natural-born Canadian, or who was a British subject of Canadian origin, and who ~ | 


lost such status by naturalization outside of Canada or for any reason other than 


marriage. The application is made direct to the Department and the qualifications 


are continuous residence in Canada for a period of one year immediately preceding 
the date of the application, and certain other general qualifications. 


Status and Procedure of Non-Canadians to Canadian Citizenship.— 
Under Sect. 10 (1) of the Act any person who is not a Canadian citizen or is not 
otherwise a British subject, and is a resident of Canada, may take the first step 
towards citizenship at any time after his admission to Canada and after he has 
attained the age of 18 years by filing a Declaration of Intention in the office of 
the clerk of the court of the district in which he resides. He must then wait not 


less than one year, and not more than five, before filing with the court his application — 


he has resided in Canada for one year immediately preceding the date of his appli- 


| 
for citizenship, provided he has reached age 21. He must satisfy the court that ; 
a 


cation, and a further period of four years in Canada during the six years immediately | 


preceding the date of the application, making a total residence of five years. If 


i 


i 
a bay 
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he served outside of Canada in the Armed Forces of Canada during time of war, 
or if the applicant is the wife of and resides in Canada with a Canadian citizen, 
the residence of one year immediately preceding the date of the application is all 
that is required. Additional requirements are lawful admission to Canada for 
permanent residence, good character, an adequate knowledge of English or French 
(such knowledge not required if he has resided continuously in Canada for more 
than 20 years), an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges ‘of 
Canadian citizenship, and an intention, if his application is granted, either to 
reside permanently in Canada or to enter or continue in the public service of Canada 
or of a province thereof. 


When the judge has given his decision, the papers and the decision are forwarded 
to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration who may, in his discretion, grant 
a certificate of citizenship. When a certificate is granted, it is forwarded to the 
clerk of the court, who then notifies the applicant to appear in court for the purpose 
of taking the Oath of Allegiance and Declaration of Renunciation of Foreign 
Allegiance and receiving his certificate of citizenship. 


If the application is rejected by the court or by the Minister, the applicant 
must wait two years before filing a new application, 


Status of Married Women.—A Canadian woman does not lose Canadian 
citizenship upon marriage to an alien, and a non-Canadian woman does not become 
a Canadian citizen upon marriage to a Canadian citizen. In the former case, she 
may file with the Minister a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian citizenship 
if she has acquired her husband’s nationality, and she thereupon ceases to be a 
Canadian citizen. In the latter case, a non-Canadian woman must apply to the 
court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another Commonwealth 
country, she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to qualifi- 
cations is a residence of only one year in Canada. ; 


A woman of Canadian origin who ceased to be a British subject by reason only 
of her marriage to an alien prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may regain her status and be granted 
a certificate of citizenship under Sect. 10 (3) of the Act upon application direct to 
the Department. She need not be a resident of Canada and no special qualifications 
are required. 


Status of Minors, Foundlings, Posthumous Births, etc.—Under Sect. 

10 (5) of the Act, the Minister, in his discretion, may grant a special certificate of 
citizenship to a minor child of a person to whom a certificate of citizenship is, or 
has been, granted under the Act, on the application of that person if the person is 
the responsible parent, provided the child was born before the date of the grant of 
the certificate and has been admitted to Canada for permanent residence. Under 
Sect. 11 (3), the Minister may, in his discretion, grant a certificate to a minor in any 

_ Special case whether or not the conditions required by the Act have been complied 
with. Every foundling, who is or was first found as a deserted infant in Canada, 
shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to have been born in Canada. Where 


_ a child is born after the death of his father, the child shall, for the purposes of 


| definition of natural-born Canadian citizens, be deemed to have been born im- 
‘Inediately before the death of the father. 


= Children of Diplomatic Representatives in Canada.—By the amend- 
Ment of July 20, 1950 (effective Jan. 1, 1947), Sect. 5 (2) excludes from the 
status of natural-born Canadian citizens the children born in Canada of parents 
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who, at the time of the birth, are the diplomatic or consular representatives 
of foreign countries in Canada, or who are employees in the service of such 


representatives. 


Adopted or Legitimated Persons.—Effective July 20, 1950, Sect. 11 (2) 
of the Act provides that certificates of Canadian citizenship may be granted to 
adopted or legitimated persons who have been admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence if the adopter, or the legally recognized father, is a Canadian citizen. 


Certificate in Case of Doubt.—Under Sect. 11 (1) of the Act, a certificate 


may be granted for the purpose of removing any doubts as to whether the person 
to whom it is granted is a Canadian citizen, and it is specifically provided that the 
granting of the certificate shall not be deemed to establish that the person to whom 
it is granted was not previously a Canadian citizen. 4 


Protection of Status Prior to the Canadian Citizenship Act.—Sect. 44 | 


of the Act provides that, notwithstanding the repeal of the Naturalization Act 
and the Canadian Nationals Act, the Canadian Citizenship Act is not to be con- 
strued or interpreted as depriving any person who is a Canadian national, a British 
subject or an alien as defined in the said Acts, or in any other law in force in Canada, 
of the national status he possesses at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost for the 
following reasons:— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who, when outside of Canada and not under disability 
(minor, lunatic or idiot), acquires, by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage, 
the nationality or citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not 
apply if that country is at war with Canada at the time of acquisition but, in such 
a case, the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian citizen. The pur- 
pose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations as a 
Canadian. 


(2) A Canadian citizen who, under the law of another country, is a national 


or citizen of such country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when 
it is at war with Canada. This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a — 


national or citizen of such country when it was at war with Canada. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who, when in Canada, acquires voluntarily the citizen- 
ship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), may be deprived of his Canadian 
citizenship by Order of the Governor in Council, on recommendation of the Minister. 


(4) Under Sect. 18 of the Act, a Canadian citizen, other than natural-born or 

one who has served in the Armed Forces of Canada in time of war, who resides 
outside of Canada for six consecutive years without maintaining substantial con- 
nection with Canada, loses his citizenship automatically, but the period of absence 


may, upon application, be extended beyond the six years for good and sufficient — 


cause. Sect. 18 is effective from Jan. 1, 1947, and will come into operation on 
Jan. 1, 1953. 
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Loss of Citizenship by fevocation—Applicable Only io Naturalized Persons.— 
The citizenship of a Canadian citizen, other than a natural-born Canadian citizen, 
may be revoked by the Governor in Council for such reasons as trading or com- 
municating with an enemy country during time of war; disaffection or disloyalty 
while out of Canada or who, while in Canada, has, by a court of competent juris- 
diction, been convicted of any offence involving disaffection or disloyalty; obtaining 
a certificate of naturalization or Canadian citizenship ‘by false representation or 
fraud; residence outside of Canada for not less than six years (without maintenance 
of substantial connection) since becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized 
in Canada; residence for not less than two years in a foreign country of which he 
was a national or citizen at any time prior to his becoming a Canadian citizen or 
being naturalized in Canada, and has not maintained substantial connection with 
Canada. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable to Both Natural-Born and Natural- 
wed Persons.—The Governor in Council may, in his discretion, order that any 
person shall cease to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, he is satisfied that such person has, when not under 
a disability, (1) taken or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance 
to a foreign country, or (2) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Loss of Citizenship in Relation to Women.—A female British subject who 
married an alien before Jan. 1, 1947, and upon marriage acquired her husband’s 
alien nationality, ceased to be a British subject. If the husband was a British 
subject who became an alien during the course of the marriage and prior to Jan. 1, 
1947, his wife became an alien if she acquired her husband’s nationality. * 


In the case of a marriage subsequent to Jan. 1, 1947, the woman, being a Can- 
adian citizen, does not lose the status of a Canadian citizen unless, having on marriage 
acquired her husband’s nationality, she makes a declaration renouncing her Canadian 
citizenship. ¢ 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


In 1951, 20,937 Canadian citizenship certificates were issued, 20,423 in English 
and 514 in French. The corresponding figures for 1950 were 19,409 certificates, 


_ 18,923 in English and 486 in French. 


— 


During 1951, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 1,261 
certificates of registration of births abroad, 8,653 declarations of intention filed 
with the courts, 91 declarations of retention of citizenship, and 49 declarations of 
resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons who had. 


| active military service numbered 591. Corresponding figures for 1950 were: 956 


registrations of births abroad, 9,059 declarations of intention, 28 declarations of 
retention of citizenship, 3 declarations of resumption of citizenship and 764 certi- 
ficates issued free to persons who had active military service. 


* Persons in the above category were automatically restored to British nationality by the British 
Nationality Act, 1948. 

t The foreign countries, under the laws of which a woman does not acquire the citizenship of such 
countries on marriage, are: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Morocco, Palestine, 
Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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1.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1950 and 1951 


Sections 


of Ack Classification 1950 1951 
We re Ne eee 
No. No. 
Sect. 34 (1) (i)..|Certificates of Proof of Status— 

Canadian citizens by birth..........ccccccceeerscecesccevcrees reece 1,697 sls Ticet 
By naturalization under former Acts.........+.+0+00es essen ene ees 2 .4.98,950 | 3,643 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, (QA TES ot cenen. 1,857 1,647 
Women, through marriage............. eee ce ee eee este eee een n ec eees 1,257 sees Wt 
SectstOn(2)ies British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, TOA TS Co heesastcm reer ere 431 841 
Sectad0i@)ecs a. Aliens Sey, Lee ld ce Sn ck oe Uk Coen aatora apes ee nba Cem deenenere 8,931 | 9,359 
Sects 0:5). ae... Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates...........-.+++++- 636 1,067 
Secta ties) ee: Minors under special circumstances..... 02.60. .s cee cece e eee renee es 62 39 
Sect. 10 (3)..... Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage...... 486 1,006 
Secta10)(4). ie. Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. . 84 227 
Sect. 1121) a... Doubtful cases who have been now awarded Certificates.............+- li 6 
Sects 1102) sass. Adopted and legitimated perSons...........s eee seer eect reese en eees | i 14 
UW Fe) Chee ee pte ES Amant 38 SUED UCe OS IREPORT OOOO EnDarOUT OC 19,409 | 20,937 


2.—Certificates of Canadian Citizenship Issued to Aliens, by Country of Origin, 
1950 and 1951 


Seen ——————————————— EE TEE 


Country of Origin 1950 1951 Country of Origin 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No. 

DANI UNL EL Verte eon etree niente sone se ie Z Bi lan hor hse ee, bear oie aoa 323 292 
HA ROMINA ee deere ce cretecle be os 3 DIF ry nig 6 yeaa legates of Gunes ood ) 14 
PAT TIACINA ete niceties asker = ae see 8s 3 Ate baAllOMs seracteicssis crete ener, os op clovstontiers 10 14 
INTEL S 3G leet eral otras SHES ORI ree. 266 1USsol eiechtensteith.rrsciactess re bless 1 3 
Beloiuieeeee etre cers Sone See ost TAG Leth AW aie ae abc epeccetece ever ome ar ooate 94 96 
Bulvaeiatt ek cates ss ka ped wee u [4sllidxem boure tans oo eeceer tenes 5 = 
ei trill= eee ae os Se ples MAAC OCI — AN eMeacedoniat aac sc-nne.cie.d eer ras 2 1 
(Ol init gies oe Oe aR See anro petite 2,068 |: 3;006: 1 Norway’ i. cag sidienies we vials oly worn 197 Wyeth 
Gzechoslowakiacecoccacnvemtctioctec 563 AST AM APA LOS UME terete stoi aie eieietace ie cholate etait 3 3 
ID PriVAlicn eee aun ote Reo tao onan 1 OM Polamdhaen sae Neteree Sioa heen eer 1,569 1,453 
A DYersuaphelictaw Wen oid aca on Coe Oceanian 152 TAT Portugalicc. wat cee tare — 3 
Beyptere se sith ceo aie ane ee il == I AROUIMANIA eet eee elmira re 310 334 
I SCOMLAL ace a eae re waa mete ieteiers 9 162] sSpain Shoe c salen seraieere ssnoinese tenn 6 11 
Winland sc bes cee ce Mee talec asa oon DES weet serame cies siete scersie ole tere elrerens 120 108 
ADE hives a MeL SS Babs clos cineeo-OBic 67 Osa Switzerland sees. ase re sees 79 107 
(Germanye tae ie en na 472 414 ipa: Reem amen eat aricc Ada 8 iil 
CAT OCC AE oo Li Bins Sein Ses 101 196 || WwheiNetherlandss.62.-e eer 178 169 
EV ATt Leer an Ghee b cater woe ee tanto ene oe _ Dd lle ty Viel eae eee ee A CS ON GT 3 10 
FGM GUESS See aeons <ooian oe einen — 1 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 392 323 
LaQhinGeN ios Megan ce aSGnm SinD 2 oaC Oe 403 394 || United States of America........ 405 458 
Teeland tee cet cerek  So tee acre i) iC EM ai oi einatiay sh ono ouate Baccoton oct 236 212 
Pel eee ne ee cre Owe ee tees ee 1 TENS tatelesses acts tee nero there eres 16 21 
Rare late sek issn horus og. cieiteotecisten acs _ 6 : 

UsGalvaretr eens een re loser emer 384 322 MOtalS= 2. Sa. cn ke eee 8,931 | 9,359 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 

PaGE PAGE 
Section 1. Summary or ViraL Statistics 181 Praies 5. MarriaGes AND Divorces... 215 
ubsection 1. Marriages.............. 215 

RMCTION OIE es ees Ok 184 eS abeectun Oana tue af Rae 
BECTON MOMATHS, £00 o.oo cerca eek 195 CDivoreadn mt: ec th pee make ~o 219 

Subsection 1. General Mortality...... 195 | Srerron 6. Vrrau> STATISTICS OF ota 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........ 204 YuxKon anp Nortuwest TERRITORIES. 220 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality..... 210 SECTION 7. CANADIAN LIFE TABLES...... 220 
Section 4. Narurat INCREASE......... 212 Section 8. CoMMUNICABLE DISEASES.... 222 


Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered broadly 
at pp. 185-188 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Unless otherwise specified, figures for Newfoundland, which entered Canadian 
Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, have been incorporated where available in all tables 
for 1949 and 1950; where shown separately for the years prior to 1949, data have 
been taken from the Annual Reports of the Registrar General of Newfoundland. 
Available data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are shown separately in 
Section 6, p. 220. 


Numbers and rates of births and deaths are classified by place of residence and 
those for marriages by place of occurrence. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Tables 1 to 6 give a summary of the vital statistics of the provinces of Canada 
for the years 1941 to 1950. 


In comparing the birth, death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is 
important to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to 
differences in the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes 
in these rates may be due partly to changes in this distribution. These remarks 
also apply to international comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates. For 

' example, over the past 15 to 20 years, the crude death rate in British Columbia has 
been rising, while in Ontario it has been declining gradually with the result: that, 
though 15 years ago the death rate in Ontario was considerably higher than in 
British Columbia, at present the situation is reversed. This does not mean, however, 
that the mortality rates at each age have risen in British Columbia. On the contrary, 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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they have been falling. The death rate for the population as a whole has been rising 
since the increasing proportion of population in the higher age groups has more 
than outweighed the fall in the mortality rates at each age. 


1.Live Births and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 
See al LT inn ne 


N’f'ld. | PEL N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. Alta. | BC. IGanada? . 


Year 
LIVE BIRTHS 

WY Bin gate Sole eu ben es ee 
Av. 1941-457. ..... 9,292} 2,180) 15,146] 13,037) 97,906 77,738] 15,831| 18,444] 18,845] 17,705] 276, 832 
OAT Aen aa se ote tei che 12,646] 2,992) 19,265] 17,771)115,553)108, 853 20,409) 23,334 24,631 26, 286]| 359, 094 
TOA Riera 3 dors tage eens 11,634] 2,842] 17,791] 17,279|114, 709]104, 195 18,870] 21,562| 24,075] 25,984]| 347,307 
OA GE Tecaearny tire tes 12,281) 2,831) 17,739} 16,673}116, 824)106, 601 19,292] 21,662] 24,935) 27,301|| 366, 139 
TOS O Monaco: 13,164] 2,885) 17,262] 16,393}119, 111 108,708} 19,261]. 21,546) 25,625} 27,116] 371,071 

UR ee es ah ee ee ee 

RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

eats ek ae ne a ee ee Ee orks We ee en te ee ee ee Se 
Av. 1941-4525 2h. Dion | BBoy 25-2 | 28-2 | 28-4 19-9 | 21-7 | 21-6] 23-5 19-8 |} 23-5 
LOD eee ceiee 37-5 | 31-8 | 31-0) 36-2 | sid 26:0 | 27-5 27-7 30-0 | 25-2 28-6 
GAS eae echo e 33-8 | 30-6 | 28-0] 34-4 30-3 24-2 24-9 95-2 | 28-5] 24-0}! 27-0 
TONG cetera ee 35-3 | 30-1 DFS A BYic83 30-1 94.9 | 24-8 | 25-2 28-6 | 24-5 Died 
TORO OS pate sates 37-5 | 30-1 27-1 32:0 | 30-0 | 24:3] 25-1 25-9 28-1 23-8 |} 27-1 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


2.—Deaths and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45 x 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 
Nene eens nn ral 


Nfld. | PEL N.S. N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | BzCe Canada? 


Year 
DEATHS 
a Na ae ean A ME GD oe a Se A PR NP ot oe 
Av. 1941-457...... 3,681 964| 6,326] 5,050} 34,273] 39,738] 6,633 6,437] 6,355| 9,368) 115,144 
TOA teins ae hai 3,325} 1,020) 6,009} 4,882} 33,708) 41,619 6,771| 6,610} 6,543} 10,613] 117,725 
QA Cae a eget ale cs 3,108 887| 6,097| 4,959] 33,603] 42,364] 6,675) 6,496 6,987) 11,316} 119,384 
1049 Fees sae ise as 2, 868 924| 5,980] 4,876] 34,107] 43,379] 6,919) 6,596 7,083] 11,315]| 124, 047 
LOS OR ens ct manece ene 3, 168 903} 6,078} 4,895] 33,507| 43,948} 6,610 6,243} 6,856) 11,581} 123,789 
ane, le IN Den PRN, Be lc A a eR Ye eee 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
ne Sl Seg Ve ee ee 
Av. 1941-45'...... 11-8 10:5 10:5 10-9 9-9 10-2 9-1 7°5 7-9 10-5 9-8 
1 GAT parton aieret te att 9-9 10-9 9-7 9-8 9-1 9-9 9-1 7-9 8-0 10-2 9-4 
QA 5 ener ce Acres 9-0 9-5 9-6 9-9 8-9 9-9 8-8 7:6 8-3 10-5 9-3 
iO eae She 8-2 9-8 9-3 9-4 8-8 9-8 8-9 7:7 8-1 10-2 9-2 
NOS Oke eee oe ont 9-0 9-4 9-5 9-6 8-4 9-8 8-6 7:5 7:5 10-2 9-0 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 
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3.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 
a a 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. ||Canada! 


EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 


Av. 1941-45',..... 5,611) 1,216] 8,820} 7,987] 63,633] 38,000 9,198} 12,097) 12,490] 8,337I| 161,688 
LORD acdc tavec eo 9,321/ 1,972} 13,256] 12,939] 81,845] 67,234] 13,638 16,724] 18,088] 15.673]| 241,369 
UL Sy A are 8,526} 1,955) 11,694] 12,320] 81,106] 61.831] 12/195 15,066] 17,088] 14,668] 227,923 
LL DAE cy SaaS 9.413) 1,907] 11,759} 11,797] 82,717] 63,222] 12'373 15,066] 17,852] 15,986] 242, 092 
LOSO Joo. sit caves ¢ 9,996} 1,982] 11,184] 11,498] 85,604] 64,760 12,651} 15,303) 18,769] 15,535|| 247, 282 


Se ee 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av. 1941-45r...... 17-9} 13-2] 14-7] 17-3] 18-5 9-7] 12-6] 14-1] 15-6 9-3] 13-7 
ET peek! le a a ay Gh 27-6 | 20-9 | 21-3] 26-4 | 22-0.] 16-1 18-4 | 19-8] 22-0] 15-0] 19-2 
OTS a phe eae ke 24-8 | 21-1 18-4] 24-5] 21-4] 14-3] 16-1 17-6 | 20-2] 18-5 | 17-7 
DAO a tea hecetaie ras hens 27-1) 20-3] 18-2] 22-9] 21-3] 14-4] 15-9] 17-5 20-5 | 14-3] 17-9 
BODO cea te ce ticask 28-5 | 20-7 | -17-6.| 22-4] 21-6] 14-5 |° 16-5] -18-4 20-6 | 13-6] 18-1 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


4.—Infant Mortality! and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 
ii Gia a i 
Year Nfld. | P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. ||\Canada2 


a A ee EAN Oo 


INFANT DEATHS 


Av. 1941-45r,..... 852 114 870 960} 6,690) 3,276 814 858 827 684) 15,093 
BR acr h Bae vce ak 790 135 840} 1,041) 6,583] 3,914 931) 1,018 915 959} 16,336 
eo ae 685 97 695} 1,047} 6,211] 3,684 765 867 930 868] 15,164 
AE Oe cae ree 651 135 750 993) 6,031] 3,974 794 834 823 8581 15,843 
OLE Sion caer ea tame 758 105 693 927; 6,091) 3,751 673 690 831 805] 15,324 


RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 


Av. 1941-45',..... 92 52 57 74 68 42 51 47 44 39 55 
RTs ones 2 62 45 44 59 57 36 46 44 37 36 45 
NEO oe oe 59 34 39 61 54 35 41 40 39 33 44 
ON Se ae 53 48 42 60 52 37 41 39 33 31 43 
Bae ee te 58 36 40 57 51 35 35 32 32 30 41 
a a ee eee 
1 Under one year of age. 2 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the 


years 1949 and 1950. 
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5.—Maternal Deaths and Rates per 1,090 Live Births, by Provinces, 1947-590, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) — 
Seen ——— eee 


Maternal Deaths 


MATERNAL DEATHS of Unmarried 

Mothers 

Year oe — 

| PC: 

N’f'ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |-Sask.| Alta. B.C. |Canada|. No. of 
Total 
Av.1941-45"| 39 ) 41 42) 318 | 197 41 52 46 46 791 53 | 6°65 
OAT secre 29 6 20 25 259 129 23 38 22 32 554 34 6-14 
1948 23% an 22 3 19 23 232 125 28 eo, 29 29 510 37 7-25 
1949....... 24 1 20 18 234 134 25 Hag As: 28 536 40 7-46 
{950M oe 21 3 21 15 | 182 97 14 21 19 i 420 24°\ 5-71 

Orie AAS: SoS oles, WR ae Le Se ae Eee eee Sided VES coe Be 
; Per 1,000 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS ' Tilegitimate 


Live Births 


De ee a Ee Sa aloe 


Av.1941-45"| 4:2] 3-9 | 2-7 | 3-2) 8-21 2-5 | 2-6) 2-8) 2-4) 12-6 2°9 4-6 
LOS sao 5 oe 24 Pl sO] 3 4-4.4°- 2-2) Hoda) 1-0 a eGule MeO ph n2 1:5 2°3 
eee aboot 1-9 |-1-1 21 74-3 40-80) Pai 5 [LO de ded 1-5 2°5 
19403 ect 9:0. Ord t~ Ded |e cded (20) U1e3\h P23 [an 12 el -0 0 1-5 2°8 
WORE Areaao 16.4. 1-0 lo 122 | 0-9 1) d-5:) 0-95) (0-7 [2 1204007) 68-0 1-1 1:7 


el) | es A eee 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


6.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1947-50, with 
Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Norre.—Classified by place of occurrence. 


EE ——————————————————————————————————______ LT EE 


Year N’f’ld. | pEtl N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | IBM Ge Lesceaas 

pipet ean ok esis cia a 5A Yes ae 2c ies a Ee Ee a ea 8 8 

“MARRIAGES 

eA ee a er 2 ease at Pee BGS I A 
Av. 1941-45'...... 2,967 686] 6,302} 4,483] 38,126) 38,042 7,295) 6,541] 7,977] 9,585 113, 936 
HOLT Brera teeta tetes 2,917 676| 5,861} 5,189] 35,494) 44,056 7,712| 7,674) 8,797) 11,852 12 oL 
OA Sete Ries getctees 2,610 635} 5,093] 4,640] 34,646] 43,242) 7,325 7,171) 8,844] 11,718] 128,314 
MOA Query Sarr cevaen ay toes 2,445 619| 5,058! 4,251) 33,485) 43,304] 7,265 7,037| 9,037| 11,376} 123,877 
TOS OVS eonrett veces Papin) 616} 5,065} 4,376) 34,093) 43,744 7,128) 6,904) 9,294} 11,110 124,845 


SS eS ae eee 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av, 1941-45'...... 9-5 7-5 | 10-5 9-6 9-6 9:7.) 108 76) | 210-0) | 10s7. 9-7 
LOA ermal rercictcoos: 8-7 7-2 9-4] 10-6 9-6 | 10-5] 10-4 9-1} 10-7] 11-4] 10-1 
TRE ea Neto onto cia. 7-6 6-8 8-0 9-2 Deis | Uver 9:7 8-4] 10-5 | 10-8 9-6 
LOU Weer asaravalahons¥eiot evens’ 7:0 6-6 7:8 8-2 8-6 9-8 9-3 8-2 | 10-4} 10-2 9-2 
MOD Sreiots ob oomonsad 7:2 6:4 7:9 8-5 8-6 9-8 9:3 8-3 | .10-2 9-8 9-1 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


Section 2.—Births 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada — 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 7. - 
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7.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries compared with Canada 
and the Provinces, 1950 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


i i = LL a... ee 


Country Birth Country Birth 


or Province Rate or Province Rate Country Rate 
DIBOO fer hod pia eee ok 45-7 |\Canada—concluded Northern Ireland........ 21-42 
TV GROOM BE oe ane heli 5 43-1 Manitobawets 6 & ol. 25 LW bre lend a7 Fai set Ske 21-0 
CVION see tan ce oe oa. 40-2 itarinein.4e0. fac Oe Oeil "ERANCOR cc se oe ak 20-4 
ROL way reece eet 32-4 British Columbia..... Zor 8. WAIE : | use o. , Pe el s 19-9 
i 2 ea Oy oe a 30-4 1 Aan a a ia Be 4 19-6 
WHER. . oh tee Sheos cNS 28-3 ||Union of South Africa INOTWAY oo in Ore ee, 19-3 
AGO) ccan pemtihs fs 25-7 Den nial 2 eh ae 18-6 
MMAR 742 ce oe kkk ec rot Ned ted Us TEN een Ie a Ca Bd 25-5 || Switzerland............. 18-1 
Newfoundland........ 37-5 || New Zealand........... 24°6 | Scotland..........4.-2.. 17-9 
New Brunswick....... SorOe Wi Pintand:. £5 <0). chs cont. t 24-4 | Belgium 16-5 
Prince Edward Island.| 30-1 || Portugal................ igh Ba i ean ale aaare ae 16-4 
a eee es ee cae 30-0 United States........... 23-4 a eee aus he 
Aletta. hess. cc. 28-1 || Australia................ 23-3 || Western Germany....... 16-2 
Nova Scotia.......... 27-1 |! Czechoslovakia......... 22-9 || England and Wales...... 15-8 
Saskatchewan..... epee Netherlands............ 2250. W, Austria. ot. 4c. ee. - 15-6 
OOS RE Rt oe ar i ge ea LS SP LOE TO SE 
1 Registration area only. 21949, ’ Excluding infants born alive but who died before 


registration of birth. 


Canadian Births.—In Canada, the birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000. 

Since a rate of 35 per 1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization, 

the Canadian birth rate had probably not fallen far or for long before then. It fell 

continuously until 1937, when it was 20 per 1,000 but since then, owing to economic 

_ Tecovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, to 24 in 1943 and reached its highest 

point in 1947 at 28-6. The rate declined gradually since that year and stood at 

27 in 1950. The birth rates in the provinces followed the same general trend, 
but in the Maritimes the fall stopped before 1930. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have 

_ shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this 

excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical 

fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 

| complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada 
- in 1941-50 varied between 1,067 and 1,051. 


8.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
by Provinces, 1947-50 


iL a 


Rate Males Females 

Total per Males 

Province and Year Live 1,000 PG JEM Ge to 1,000 
Births | Popu- | Number of Number of Females 

. lation Total Total 

Newfoundland................ 1949 12,281 85-3 6, 255 50-9 6,026 49-1 1,038 
i 1950 13,164 87-5 6, 853 52-1 6,311 47-9 1,086 
Prince Edward Island......... 1947 2,992 31-8 17532 51-2 1,460 48-8 — 1,049 
Fg 1948 2,842 | 30-6 1,453 | 51-1 1,389 | 48-9 1,046 
| 1949 2,831 80-1 1,457 51-5 1,374 48-5 1,060 
= 1950 2,885 30-1 1,442 50-0 1,443 50-0 999 
Nova UC eee. rote. ost 1947 19, 265 31-0 9,771 50-7 9,494 49-3 1,029 
4 1948 17,791 28-0 9,094 51-1 8, 697 48-9 1,046 


: 1949 17,739 | 27-5 9,219 | 52-0 8,520 | 48:0 1,082 
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8.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
by Provinces, 1947-50—concluded 


eS oreo 


Males Females 
Rate 
Total per Males 
Province and Year Live 1,000 PC} RIC to 1,000 
: Births Popu- | Number of Number of Females 
lation Total _|\ Total 
New BrunswiCk yore oss. oe eer 1947 Vitel SO82 9,134 | 51-4 8,637 | 48-6 1,058 
1948 17,279 | 34-4 8,889 | 51-4 8,390 | 48-6 1,059 
1949 16, 673 32-3 8.603 51-6 8,070 48-4 1,066 
1950 16,393 | 32-0 8,472 | 51-7 7,921 | 48-3 1,070 
(VRE DEC y Seen usc taar a neler 1047S eon oosml ens Lok 59,393 | 51-4 56,160 | 48-6 1,058 
1948 114,709 30°3 58, 938 51-4 55,771 48-6 1,057 
1949 116,824 | 30-1 60,153 | 51-5 56, 671 48-5 1,061 
1950 | 119,111 | 30-0 61,333 | 51-5 57,778 | 48:5 1,062 
OntariOuse non cece uresole le 1947 108,853 | 26-0 55,716 | 51-2 53,137 | 48-8 1,049 
1948 104,195 24-2 53,459 51-3 50,736 48-7 1,054 
1949 106,601 24-2 54, 784 51-4 51,817 48-6 1,057 
1950 | 108,708 | 24-3 55,911 | 51-4 52,797 | 48-6 1,059 
Manitoba teeter con cose ce steees 1947 20,409 | .27-5 10,374 } 50-8 10,035 | 49-2 1,034 
1948 18,870 24-9 9.615 51-0 9, 255 49-0 1,039 
1949 19,292 24-8 9,949 51-6 9,343 48-4 1,065 
1950 19,261 | 25-1 9,950 | 51-7 9,311 | 48-3 1,069 
Saskatchewan ssid. cts sees 6 1947 93,3834 | 27-7 11.968 | 51-3 11,366 | 48-7 1,053 
1948 21,562 25-2 11. O12 51-1 10,550 48-9 1,044 
1949 21,662 25-2 11,179 51-6 10, 483 48-4 1,066 
y 1950 21,546 | 25-9 11,027 | 51-2 10,519 | 48-8 1,048 
AM DeEbat ce cece era os eon ee ters 1947 24,631 | 30-0 12,680 |} 51-5 11,951 | 48-5 1,061 
: 1948 94,075 | 28-5 12,331 51-2 11,744 | 48-8 1,050 
1949 24,935 28-6 12,783 51-3 12, 152 48-7 1,052 
1950 25,625 | 28-1 13,1388 | 51-3 12,487 | 48-7 1,052 
British:Columbiate macs. tae 1947 26,286 | 25-2 13,405 | 51-0 12,881 | 49-0 1,041 


1948 25,984 | 24-0 13,332 | 51-3 12,652 | 48-7 1,054 
1949 27,301 | 24-5 13,957 | 51-1 13,344 | 48-9 1,046 
1950 27,116 | 23-8 18,887 | 51-2 13,229 | 48-8 1,050 


Canada (Exclusive of the 
IDETPILONICS) electirs erestaretoeceiere 1947 | 359,094 | 28-6 183,973 | 51-2 175,121 | 48-8 1,051 
1948 347,307 27-0 178, 123 51-3 169, 184 48-7 1,053 
1949 366,139 27-1 188,339 51-4 177,800 48-6 
1950 | 371,071 | 27-1 190,908 | 51-4 180,163 | 48-6 1,060 


ee nee ELEMIS 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased in Canada. In 
1926-30, only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospital, while in 1940-42 the pro- 
portion was 50 p.c. and in 1950, 76 p.c. The provinces still differ greatly in this 
respect. In 1950 the proportions of births that occurred in hospital were: Quebec 
47 p.c., New Brunswick 68 p.c., Prince Edward Island 84 p.c., Nova Scotia 85 p.c., 
Ontario 90 p.c., Manitoba 91 p.c., Saskatchewan 95 p.c., Alberta 96 p.c., and 
British Columbia 97 p.c. 


Births in Urban Centres.—The figures of live births are classified according 
to the residence of the mother, and show the number of births, wherever occurring, 
to residents of each centre. ) 


| 
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9.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


2 Census Live Births 
opulation, rare Set. Ho eee a ee 
ge, 
: 1941-45'| 1947 1948 1949 1950 


| er fe 


Province and Urban Centre 


eee 


No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland— 
Cn trGnir Ooms ee dds Beet x ot. abe 44, 6032 3 1,720 1,518 1,482 1,547 
Prince Edward Island— 
Sbarlobtetown....\ 2). 8c... 6 scan. 14, 821 385 506 495 499 504 
Nova Scotia— 
PORTENOW ee eGS st cs se ce 10, 847 405 617 463 521 523 
eIsON As eta, EAE Neale 25,147 729 898 750 724 674 
LER EE CTA k Seaeieey (il cat ee ree eae kd 70,488 2,027 2eold 2,396 2,244 2,020 
DV OnOy< dies Boo a eee Loe 28,305 930 1,071 968 997 982 
Bn OLe 4 Weep ct. eS 10,272 : 292 396 327 313 287 
New Brunswick— 
Bred erieton tyes ds oo. elk ow kk 10, 062 228 489 447 446 441 
Binur Gna cm, ee ees 22,763 644 876 805 710 682 
pine eon. fain esr ty. eo. oN 8 51,741 1,364 1,734 1,621 1,459 1,480 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 371 445 530 577 590 
COUSINS epee Ste we i 16,040 890 988 1,003 1,002 931 
10,555 370 485 456 463 503 
14,197 464 700 645 726 737 
32,947 1,174 1,454 1,402 1,341 372 
12,749 407 415 425 466 434 
13,769 862 740 891 902 903 
20,051 501 669 629 680 696 
11,991 328 374 352 330 344 
903 , 007 21,356 24, 646 24, 267 24,487 OA YH 
30,751 3ol 433 291 250 298 
150, 757 4,315 4,490 4,132 4,145 4,151 
17,798 419 560 544 472 587 
Mee tditacke sider eet eee ee 13, 646 415 480 512 509 586 
Pee ae eee ae crete: 11,329 429 586 575 535 572 
Ss SDDS ores 20,325 850 909 902 877 858 
SS hie COL ee ae 35,965 1,141 1,478 1,428 1,487 1,591 
epee Gi. pete ok 12,251 480 §25 487 444 438 
a@enetiord Mines. . 3. -ofs secs canes oc, 12,716 417 498 405 466 437 
aboe Rivers. 2.6075 acne. cc 42,007 17.235 1,235 1,256 1,359 1,395 
CONTE OS Ve Be oe Ee Sa 17,052 665 660 686 692 688 
CESSES Pace a 67.349 1,520 1,775 1,762 1,763 1,727 
(ORT CCS IESE eee eae 26, 047 251 297 276 _ 804 238 
Ontario— 
SMO LEP ee a 15,710 383 519 457 484 488 
WES hn (C2 Be ii ane a a 81,948 765 1,083 890 963 908 
Pie ee 11,342 260 364 332 371 316 
COOLS Any SS he Bia eae i a ear) 17,369 412 554 507 529 529 
Bere wallre ie. eR ere) 14,117 506 698 541 492 427 
SR See eee oe were LAMY, 158 209 214 202 196 
patie Wilt 2:2 ook seks ec. 30,585 648 986 898 921 911 
ONS 2 Pint Sole ae Eg all a na ache 15,346 312 457 404 404 457 
LU At ead RADY eo Sec ain ae eal 23),273 469 693 649 684 645 
TELE EET ee at a iT EH eal ah ae 166, 337 3,462 4,694 4,250 4,517 4,655 
Beran: faite tl ee 30, 126 844 1,041 870 912 860 
TS ESE SR papi bec a ae a eg a 35,657 711 1,051 1,042 1,040 1,089 
Ae Pye eee col 8s, ys 78, 264 1,689 2,425 2,262 2,200 2,240 
mmrara Palle). oc)... ke... to. . 20,589 540 | ihshiy Wes Moet) 542 479 
co CNT Uae Sa a a ae 15,599 362 509 478 488 469 
II Meters be kat Pk 26, 813 584 737 706 737 780 
itawa Tl. 154,951 3,001 4 532 4,057 8,754 4,798 
~ Owen Sound 14, 002 315 476 407 421 383 
MOKe et te A 11,159 299 358 346 349 380 
Peterborough 25,350 680 1,092 1,019 1,057 1,017 
Port Arthur 24,426 558 831 800 829 781 
St. Catharines 30,275 734 1,004 853 796 824 
LL ONT RR a a ae Si ENE Y. 382 444 399 421 417 
RR a eS 18,734 447 701 606 594 596 
Poult Ste, Mario, .........6.......2. 25,794 725 919 829 859 812 
US Ee eee rae 17,038 288 445 432 417 405 
A LS RAS ig See eee a ae 32, 203 1,324 1,408 15357 1,308 1,417 
1 As at the 1941 Census. 21945 Census of Newfoundland. 8 Not available for one year 


_ of the period. 


: 
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9.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


LL eee 


Live Births 


dU C iz estes 
Province an rban Centre opulation, 
iodi | Average,| 947 | 1948 1949 1950 
1941-45 
Ae see eS ee ee ee 
Opiatie coonchided No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Gu matte ec ee aoe Coes ah aa Tee 28,790 833 953 858 851 824 
PROT OMCO see ele Leia oats swneioneusrals 667,457 11,163 15,261 13,945 13,618 13,446 
Wiel mGlice iin otic snite erste tcave ole eittoters 12,500 357 412 407 382 377 
Wilshivekrotes wan Soa SeGEs poo ea oooomoe sao 105,311 2,383 3,027 2,874 2,955 2,962 
WV OUSEOCL MN Tain trimers coniertanerete = 12,461 267 349 303 347 | 320 
Manitoba— ; 
Brandon sate tee ie ema eer 17,383 356 438 426 468 483 
Stee onltacesneicc vcr meee seat ieisioe 18, 157 425 687 635 662 696 
Winnipeg fe akcce sis.c.- 1 -'sisisloleysts =’ slew's ele 221,960 4,087 5, 637 4,854 5,019 5,197 
Saskatchewan— 
MoOGSOW a Wier as ioe ee cert 20,753 462 678 606 602 587 
Prince Albert..... 2G Hie co areas 12,508 340 536 478 508 448 
VOOTMA ae ciiectergevslei fore setrebounta gh Nerele 58, 245 1,172 1, 823 1,691 -1, 609 1,631 
SASKATOON. coterie thes ciatttore, belo aisteterele 43,027 843 1,481 1,329 1,449 1,454 
Alberta— 
ORIEZ Aa poscepece> Pouabooon ucD ota ¢ 88, 904 2,058 3,069 2,933 3,143 ooo 
BIGTINON TOME creic cle aleke siete ore seus akoiat oo) 93,817 2,379 3,999 4,083 4,353 4,745 
Wothbrid 6 cmav ccc atest Tessie hiss tush ye 14, 612 372 588 558 558 647 
IWedieiiete ate. cemdie cate esaciocie sek 10,571 287 378 432 436 385 
British Columbia— 
New Westmanster.. de cescl. As nesses 21,967 493 612 593 589 579 | 
Wari COUVOleiiai: sie cictescictone se harerere olor 275,003 5,397 Vetoes 7,195 7,522 Tao29 
A VAVOe) Gg ho SOn ome ob Sbinngle Gu.cdc 44,068 1,150 L243 1,189 1,090 1,039 


1 Asat the 1941 Census. 


Illegitimacy.—Less than 4 p.c. of live births in Canada are illegitimate. This 
percentage is comparatively low; in the five-year period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c. and 
in 1941-45 it was just over 4 p.c. The apparent increase was due partly to the more 
complete registration of illegitimate births, brought about in large measure by the 
co-operation of provincial registration officials and social welfare agencies. 
10.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Provinces, 

1947-50, with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


ee eS eS SDD 


Year N’f'ld. | ppt N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | 1BAGe Icanadat 
ILLEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS 


ee ee aaa 


A eOdT Ah, Shee. 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 || 11,536 
1947 374 149 | 1,325 767 | 3,183 | 4,748 744 961 | 1,159 | 1,502 |) 14,538 
1904S ee 377 134 | 1,250 797 | 3,439 | 4,795 786 917 | 1,222 | 1,585 || 14,925 
hosp eo, 484 161 | 1,172 745 | 3,555 | 3,802 773 835 | 1,224 | 1,639 || 14,390 
ieee eset 462 165 | 1,184 687 | 3,700 | 3,772 778 899 | 1,185 | 1,593 | 14,425 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL LIVE BIRTHS 


Av. 1941-45"...... 4-4 4-9 71 4-5 3-1 4-8 3°8 3°6 4-5 5:0 4-2 
ILA fist eavereyey. vlevone eee’: 3-0 5-0 6-9 4-3 2°8 4.4 3:6 4-1 4-7 5-7 4-1 
IGE eicsneme oo a ccOpee 3-2 4-7 7-0 4-6 3-0 4-6 4.2 4-3 5-1 6-1 4-3 
TEN ee CBr eae sic 3-9 5-7 6-6 4.5 3:0 3°6 4-0 3:9 4-9 6-0 3-9 
LOB OR sriie saber aera: 3°5 5:7 6-9 4:2 3-1 3°5 4-0 4-2 4-6 5-9 3-9 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


Stillbirths.—The rate of stillbirths has been falling since 1926, though not 
equally in all provinces. The rate of illegitimate stillbirths per 1,000 illegitimate 
live births is considerably higher, than the rate of legitimate stillbirths, and con- 
sequently higher than the over-all rate. 
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11.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1947-50, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


SM La. 


Born to 

Born to All Mothers Unmarried 

Mothers? 

Year ———__——— 
Nr. [Pe.| NS. | NB. Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.| Alta.| B.C. [Canada No. of. 
Total 
STILLBIRTHS 
Av. 1941-457. ..] 191 50 388 295 | 2,786] 1,988] 345 348 o2u 309 6, 838 355 ) 5-20 
iE YO wearer ee 175 58 401 344 | 3,029 | 2,176] 336] 362 415 340 7,461 338 | 4-53 
OAR es as eee 211 50 835 350 | 2,769} 1,972] 315 347 372 339 6, 849 325 | 4-75 
Ua Ore ere Aare 223 48 352 308 | 2,881 | 2,002} 340 825 403 393 7,25 329 | 4-67 
MG) doz abies 224 52 325 279 | 2,886 | 1,932 | 394 346 372 |- 369 7,179 372 | 5-35 
a ee ey, 
Per 1,000 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS Illegitimate 


Live Births? . 
ee er rer ee, Se Pe 
Av. 1941-45r,,.] 20-5 } 22-8 | 25-6 | 22-6} 28-5 25-6 | 21-8 |] 18-9 | 17-4 ) 17-5 24-7 30°8 


ee ee oe 13-9 | 19-4 | 20-8 | 19-4 | 26-2 | 20-0 | 16-5 | 15-5 | 16-8 12-9 20-8 23 +2 
1948.....2..:..| 182 | 17-6 | 18-8 | 20-3 | 24-1 | 18-9 |. 16-7 16-1 | 15-5 | 18-0 19-7 21-8 
a ee ee 18-2 | 17-0 | 19-8 | 18-5 | 24-7 | 18-8 | 17-6 | 15-0 | 16-2 | 14-4 19-9 23-7 
ROBO Seo sret sd 17-0 | 18-0 | 18-8 | 17-0 | 24-2 | 17-8 | 20-5 | 16-1 | 14-5 13-6 19-3 26-6 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in this total except for the years 1949 and 1950. 
2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
in the birth of more than one child. In the period 1926-50 there have been 78,017 
such confinements, of which 77,303 were twins and 704 were triplets. There have 


| been nine sets of quadruplets. The Dionne quintuplets were born in 1934. 


The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among single births. 
It is about twice as high for twins and between three and five times as high for 
triplets. | 
12.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1947-50 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Numbers Percentages 
eemuerioniand iirths |e ee = S 
19471 19481 1949 1950 19471} 19481} 1949 1950 
~ Confinements— 
TT EE ede eel 358,385 | 346,160 | 364,955 |. 369,578 98-9 98-9 98-9 98-8 
TAH NS te a seiel al Sec aie 4,031 3,940 4,169 4,285 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
TENGE, chao A 36 36 39 34 -- -- -- -- 
Quadruplet.o53s.....:.. — 2 1 a —_ -- -- — 
Totals, Confinements| 362,452 | 350,138 369,164 | 373,897 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0| 100-0 
Births— 
Single— 
EES Sa see ae ae a 351,281 | 339,624 | 358,087 | 362,712 98-0 98-1 98-1 98-1 
eee born Ne et usheces oe ae 7,104 6,536 6, 868 6, 866 2:0 1-9 1-9 1:9 
win-—— 
nN ee an ei 1412 7,578 7,940 8, 261 95-7 96-2 95-2 96-4 
CULTS «ne - 3850 302 398 309 4-3 3°8 4-8 3:6 
Triplet— 
UNGER te Sots calc age hoy! 97 108 98 93-5 89-8 92-3 96-1 
iA DOIN ce os es. 4 dil 9 4 6-5 10-2 7°7 3°9 
Quadruplet— 
hac hee te ee Rae ae -= 8 4 _ = 100-0 | 100-0 _ 
SMNTSIYETY, ee dry oe ck 2 — — — — _ — — — 
. Totals, Births........ 366,555 | 354,156 | 373,414} 378,250] 100-0] 100-0! 100-0] 100-0 
MASS SO) ot oe es 359, 094 347, 307 366,139 871,071 98-0 98-1 98-1 98-1 
SETS oe oa pom cach ae 7,461 6, 849 7,275 7,179 2-0 1-9 1-9 1-9 


2 1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


> 
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Fertility Rates.—The sex and age distribution of the population is an import- 
ant factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more than 95 p.c. 
of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, differences in the 
proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause differences 
in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though the fertility of women 
at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the 
sex and age distribution of the population have, therefore, been devised. The best 
known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction rates. 


Further details on this subject may be found at pp. 153-154 of the 1947 edition 
of the Year Book or from the D.B.S. report Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada 
and the Provinces. 


Ages of Parents.—Ages of the parents is an important variable in any analysis 
of birth statistics. ‘The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births by the ages of the parents is given in Table 13, of illegitimate live births by 
the age of the mother in Table 14, and of stillbirths by the age of the mother in 
Table 15, as well as the average ages of the parents for each year shown. 


In 1930-32 the average age of fathers was 33-7 years and of mothers 29-3 years. 
The average age of parents is now slightly lower. Besides the fertility rates at 
each age, two other factors help, in the main, to determine the average age of parents 
having children: first, the average age of potential parents, at any point in time, — 
that is, of the population between the ages of 15 and 50, and secondly, the propor- 
tions of first and second births to the total. The average age of men between 15 
and 50 was 30-9 years in 1931 and 30-7 in 1941; the average age of women was 
30-4 years in 1931 and again 30-4 in 1941, Thus the changes are very small. 
Other things being equal, a high proportion of first and second births will result in — 
a lower average age of parents. In 1930-32 first and second births were 43 p.c. of 
the total births. By the period 1945-48 first and second births together were 
57 p.c. of the total. These changes are very great and account for the lower average 
age of parents in recent years. However, in 1949 and 1950 the proportions of first 
and second births had declined to 54 and 53 p.c., respectively. 


Tables 13, 14 and 15 illustrate other significant facts: that the average age of. 
fathers of legitimate children is about four years greater than the average age of 
mothers; that the average age of mothers of illegitimate children is four to five years” 
less than the average age of mothers of legitimate children—in 1930-32 the difference 
was six years (the fact that over 70 p.c. of illegitimate children are born to mothers 
under 25 years of age accounts for this difference); and that the average age of 
mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of the live born. Further, Table 15 
shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases with the age of the 
mother. It is almost three times as high among mothers of 40-44 years as it is 
among mothers at the ages of 20-24, and almost four times as ee among mothers — 
of 45-49 years. 


ee hide y 
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13.—Legitimate Live Births, by Ages of Parents, 1948-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


ie aaa 


Fathers Mothers 
Age Group 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
No. | p.c.| No. | p.c.} No. p.c.} No. | p.c.}| No. | p.c. | No. p.c 
Under 20 years......... 2,301) 0-7| 2,472) 0-7] 2,597/ 0-8] 18.337] 5-5 19,043] 5-6] 19,198] 5-6 
20) = 224 oe 49,581] 14-9] 49,853] 14-8] 49, 944 14-4! 93,695) 28-2) 93.786] 27-6 93,042) 27-1 
2B P= E20S> nee 94,460} 28-4] 97,878] 29-0] 99,274 29-0/101, 635] 30-6]106, 201] 31-3 107,753] 31-3 
00. = B45 EAE 82,139] 24-7] 82.408] 24.4 84,079} 24-6] 67,475] 20-3] 68.171] 20-1 70,478] 20-5 
Sn OO. eee ee 56.730) 17-1} 58,126] 17-2] 58,928] 17-2 38,071] 11-5] 39,515} 11-6 40,246] 11-7 
BD) SNA GS ET TE 8 Tele 29,454) 8-9] 29.744] 8-8! 30,5141 8-9 11,995} 3-6] 12,037| 3-5 12,094} 3-5 
He Sy ct ee 11,959] 3-6) 12,286] 3-6 12,144) 3-5] 1,052] 0-3 1,043] 0-3 976) 0-3 
50 years or over........ 5,563} 1-7] 5,205) 1-5 5,507} 1-6 13] -- 13] -= 18} -- 
Totals, Stated Ages. ./332, 187/100-0 337, 972/100 - 0/342, 287/100-0 332, 273/100 -0/339, 809/ 100-0 343, 805/100-0 
Ages not stated......... 195) 1,980) ... LOOT Meese 109}... 143]... 139 
Totals, All Ages...... 332, 382|100- 0/339, 952/100-0 343, 944/100- 0/332, 382|100-0 339, 952/100 - 0/343, 944| 100-0 
Average Ages........... 32-1 32-1 32-1 28-4 28-4 28-4 


SaaS a 
14.—Illegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1947-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Si. a SL. a... eee 


Age Group 1947 1948 1949 1950 

No p.c No p.c. No p.c No p.c 
Under 20 years............ 4,179 30-1 4,340 30-5 4,442 33-3 4,445 33-1 
Ege rhe are a BIE: 38-0 5,288 37-2 4,951 37-1 4,968 37-0 
Beer CGe pe eae SS 2,441 7-6 2,517 17-7 Py Papp 16-6 2,205 16-7 
Pepi aR te 1,179 8-5 1,196 8-4 1,061 7-9 991 7°4 
OS ee ea 600 4-3 665 4-7 503 3°8 581 4-3 
Be Aaa Cmte ee 185 1-3 191 1-3 151 1-1 174 1-3 
“Lo” arg | a ee 21 0-2 22 0-2 18 0-1 19 0-1 


iat |i SS | ee | eee 


Totals, Stated Ages....| 13,878 | 100-0 14,219 | 100-0 13,348 | 100-0 13,413 | 100-0 


Ages not stated............ 660 ae 706 ay 558 $e 550 
Totals, All Ages........ 14,588 | 100-0 14,925 | 100-0 13,906 | 100-0 13,963 | 100-0 
Average Ages of Mothers. . 24-1 24-1 23-7 23-8 


15.—Stillbirths by Age of the Mother, together with Rates per 1,000 Live 
Births, 1947-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


ee we Pee 
ee 


Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group a =e a eee — 

1947 1948 1949 1950 1947 ) 1948 } 1949 } 1950 

No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No p.c. | No, | p.e 

Under 20 years......... 404 5-4 351 5-2 395 5-6 401 5:8} 17-9] 15-5) 16-8] 17-0 
ee? ee iene 1,725} 23-3] 1,593] 23-4 1,542) 22-1] 1,440] 20-9] 16-6] 16-1] 15 6} 14-7 
SR? ane 1,920} 25-9] 1,701} 25-0] 1,769] 25-3 1,804; 26-2) 17-9! 16-3] 16-3] 16-4 
SS 1,555} 21-0) 1,489} 21-9] 1,490] 21-3 1,461} 21-2) 21-6] 21-7] 21-5] 20-4 
Se rr 1,205} 16-3] 1,099} 16-1] 1,213} 17-3 1,219) 17-7} 30-7] 28-4) 30-3] 29-9 
ES See ee 549} 7-4| 511) 7-5] 523] 7-5] 508] 7-41 44-21 41-9 42-9] 41-4 
OE ae re 54] 0-7 63] 0-9 60} 0-9 57; 0-8) 51-6] 58-7] 56-6) 57-3 

50 years or over........ 1] -- 1)\S= = 1] -- iy oS i -- -- -- 


i et cae | eee ees eee ee eS | es ee re eee | 


Totals, Stated Ages..| 7,413] 100-0 6,808) 100-0) 6,993/ 100-0] 6,891) 100-0) ... 


Ages not stated......... 48)... Ali og at) ee 64 


TS re haere ene pres eee femmes hepa fe ee el ee es EE oe ee 


Totals, All Ages...... 2461| 100-0) 6,849| 100-0) 7,052| 100-0] 6,955! 100-0! 20-8 19-7| 19-9} 19-4 


hin St. Sad ae lie ee a ee ee 5 Se 


_ Average Ages of Mothers 29-8 29-9 30-0 30-1 
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Order of Birth.—Tables 16 and 17 show the order of birth of legitimate and 
illegitimate live-born children according to the age of the mother. In 1949 and 
1950 the proportions of first-born children were 28 and 27 p.c., respectively, among 
legitimate live births, as compared with 30 p.c. in 1948, and 70 and 69 p.c., 
respectively, among illegitimate live births. 


16.— Order of Birth of Legitimate Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 
1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Age of Mother 


Order of 
: : Under 45 Years) Age . 
Birth of Child | “45° | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | or Not || All Ages 
Years | Over | Stated 
1949 
is te ae) areas i ener. vee ee ee ee eee 
Ist eehild 2.2 16 | 14,266 | 42,025 | 25,070 8, 860 3,376 661 30 42 | 94,346 
OinGig cen oa aie 1 4,007 | 31,311 | 33,142 15,489 5,534 998 50 36 90,568 
By eolme abet am tas _— 663 | 13,292 | 21,611 | 13,800 6,372 1,164 51 20 56,973 
LOA oer eee or tane —_— 85 4,860 | 12,103 9,743 5, 247 1,155 66 16 33,275 
Sth ate Sarge peraitee —_ 4 1,618 6,910 6,530 4,053 1,062 63 10 20, 250 
(Ae bie yk aw iene: —_— 1 499 3, 854 4,695 3, 263 962 67 ell 13,352 
Titik. oe ee Sta _— _— 145 1,983 3,020 2,707 870 66 4 9,102 
Stir es ace _— _— 23 898 2,422 2,255 801 63 —_ 6,462 
Othmeaa= peer —_— — 11 381 1,512 1,891 ie 79 — 4,647 
LO Ghia coe ate —_ —_ 1 174 896 1,529 756 64 — 3,420 
dd ftht “Se > tee _— _— _— 47 478 15116 652 76 il 2,370 
ithe “See _— —_— —_— 18 De 861 603 86 — 1,801 
Sth. oo Ae _— = = 5 102 571 493 76 1,248 © 
Vath a ees —_ _ — — 47 356 391 72 _ 866 
Lath cs sae eres — = — —_ au 202 264 44 —- 527 
16th ee ene — — — —_ 7 105 194 42 — 348 
‘1 7bhe eee —_ _ — —_ 5 40 110 32 — 187 
LSth re Sareea _ = — —_ ul 18 63 16 —_ 98 
LOth tee ee _— _ a oo — 12 34 6 — 52 
20th or over.... —_— — - — 1 5 30 6 — 42 
Not stated..... — 1 5 6 2 1 1 2 18 
Totals....... 17 | 19,026 | 93,786 | 106,201 68,171 | 39,515 | 12,037 1,056 143 339, 952 
oo Oe Se a eee 
1950 
Th gy ae i a ee eS eee 
Ist ehilde 22. 15 | 14,251 | 41,018 | 24,330 8,558 3,086 677 37 46 92,018 
nde see — 4,084 | 30,486 | 33,151 | 15, 736 5,766 972 35 35 90, 265 — 
SRE eee — 758 | 13,925 | 22,657 | 14,676 6, 661 1,170 54 28 59,929 
At eee tree — 76 5,115 | 12,890 | 10,165 5,592 1.252 52 ee 35,154 
Obl, apes e — 9 1,768 7,156 7,110 4,262 1,115 63 10 21,493 
Gthees ees _ 2 535 4 040 4,907 3, 294 926 65 5 13, Tce 
ihinite gade Geena —_ 2 147 2,021 3,455 Qiao 895 61 2 9,306 
Stites acsanc:; _ — 32 940 2,413 2,316 804 67 1 6,573 
Ot hieme ca ae — —_ 9 354 1,540 1,897 776 61 — 4, 637 
TOt ite saw eee —~ — 5 13} 984 1,575 719 fal — 3,487 
IGA alesse ee Sane — —_— — 52 481 1,105 661 63 — 2,362 
TOG esha 4 ors — —_— 1 16 254 812 603 73 —_ 1,759 
SGD vee vie cos —_ _ —_— 6 124 533 447 12 — 1,182 
TAT imesaneteacos —_— _ — 4 41 292 Beis Yai — 791 | 
Lith. ene — _— aS 2 Dik 170 278 49 — 520. 
VGth tee erences: _ — — —_ 11 81 164 34 — 290 
Vibes on ee — == — —_ 2 50 136 28 — 216 
Toth eee Seo = ae = = os 21 55 Pubes 87. 
Oth Gek Uae ces-ce _— = —_ _— — a 34 11 _— 52 
20th or over....) — — _ _ — 1 33 10 _— 44 
Not stated..... — _ 1 1 — 2 — — — 4 
Totals....... 15 | 19,183 | 93,042 107,753 | 70,478 | 40,246 | 12,094 994 139 343, 944 | 
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17.—Order of Birth of Hlegitimate Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 
1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Age of Mother 


6.19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 or 


Years Over | Stated 
Rete OE a ee 


1949 
PO rae Salece st errcpry po Meee cae re ee ne I PES ey 
Ist. child..... 82 | 3,925 | 3,504] 1,125 413 152 43 2 530 9,776 
BNC oboe, a 2 390 944 442 177 68 13 1 14 2,051 
<a OS — 38 330 264 118 43 12 — 2 807 
US NOR eee _— 5 110 163 81 41 7 3 2 412 
a eee — — 48 103 89 33 21 1 1 296 
LN ee Ralend — — 11 71 53 34 11 —- 1 181 
DGils ael aos. _— —_ 1 35 55 40 8 2 — 141 
TE SN Saag —_ — 1 10 34 33 5 1 — 84 
GE ees ae rd —_ _— — 6 23 18 10 —_— —_— 57 
RCI. © pes a a — — 1 11 20 7 1 — 40 
ein ss, — — —_ 1 4 9 3 4 _— 21 
abo ee — — — — y 6 5 1 — 14 
Si a he — — —_ —_ —_— 5 2 1 — 8 
ys OS ie — —_ — — — —_ 1 1 — 2 
Sa ees — — oa — — — 1 —_ — 1 
ate ee oe — — — — — 1 -- — — 1 
JS as — — — — — — 2 — — 2 
See _ — — —~ I — — — — 1 
“te —_— — —_ — — — — — — — 
20th or over.... — —_ _- oe — — — _ — — 
_Notstated..... ~~ — 2 if — — — — 8 11 
Totals....... 84 | 4,358 | 4,951! 2,222 1,061 503 151 18 558 13, 906 
1950 
LED, SEE RR TAs ore ore ra EDL 719 So ED ONC EET 
Ist child..... 79 | 3,909 | 3,498] 1,076 399 168 49 4 503 9,685 
110 2 ga aoe — 400 984 458 158 83 14 _— 32 2,129 
0 ee - 51 308 280 116 56 | 14 _ 4 829 
i i > _ 5 129 187 79 51 13 1 3 468 
Os — — 41 112 66 50 17 1 2 289 
ESAT hd all Re _ —_ 8 75 50 35 i) _ —— 177 
ite Ss eos) 4 eo _ — — 27 45 34 10 6 1 123 
on ee — — _— 10 36 32 16 4 1 99 
Siar Mee Lf aioe _ 6 21 23 11 1 — 62 
eae — —_ — 3 16 16 6 — 1 42 
ee — — — —_ 3 15 6 1 _ 25 
eee _ — _ 1 1 10 ae — 14 
mage 28 — — — — — 5 | 4 I _— ~10 
oy a — — — — — 3 —_ — 3 
eetie oF Fo =. — _— _ — 1 — — — a 1 
te. — — — — — 3 — —~ — 3 
Tae — — = — -~ — — _ — 
a — — _ — — — — — — — 
Spies) — — — a — — — ~ — — 
20th or over.... — _ — -—— — — — — _ a 
Not stated..... ~ 1 — — = — — = 3 deat 
Totals.....-. 79 | 4,366 | 4,968 | 2,235 991 581 174 19 550 13, 963 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 18 shows the numbers and percentages of 

children whose parents were born in Canada and other countries. With increased 

‘Immigration in recent years there are indications that the proportions of children 
born to foreign-born parents are increasing. 
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18.—Live Births, by Nativity of Parents, 1947-50 


Numbers ; Percentages 
Country of sees of Parents —- = : = een 
an ear ot fo) 
Father | Mother Parva Father | Mother Parerts 
Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland 1947 | 307,293 | 317,762 | 278,810 85-6 88-5 77-6 
and the Territories) 1948 297,939 311, 661 274, 454 85:8 | 89-7. 79-0 
1949 | 302,457 | 317,955 | 280,734 85-5 . 89:9 79-3 
1950 | 307,088 | 323,739 | 287,866 85-8 90-5 80-4 
Commonwealth (other than Canada)1947 16,814 24,725 2,511 4-7 ' 6-9 0-7 
1948 15,100 19,510 2,443 4-3 5-6 0°7 
1949 14,811 18,099 2,701 4-2 , 5-1 0-8 
1950 | > 12,833 14, 826 2,079 3-6 4-1 0-6 
Waited states eee dao ee cae ae 1947 We 2le 6,631 | 811 2-0 1-8 0-2 
‘| 1948 6,658 | 6,433 739 . 1:9 11-9 0-2 
pes 1949 6,389 6,221 | 740 ' 1-8 1-8 0-2 
: eee ua ee. 1950 6,142 | 5,916. 709 1-7 State 0-2 
Other foreign countries..........++- 1947 | 13,107 || 9,434) * 3,318 3-7 2-6 0-9 
, 1948 12,425 9,127 |. 3,408 3-6 2°6 1-0 
1949 13,988 | , 10,786). 4,753 4-0 3-0 1:3. 
1950 16,060 | ° 12,623). 6,566 4-5 385 ‘1:8 
-Unspecified........ eee tot...,.a947 | 14,663 |; > 542: 21 4-1 0-2 fae 
at 1948 15,185 | | 576 27 4-4 0-2 -- 
1949 TIGPAIBY kb 103 4-6 0-2: <- 
. ) 1950 15, 784 803 94 4-4 0-2 -- 
Totals. cali eeekoecr: Ate eee 1947 | 359,094 | 359,094 |  285,4711 100-0 106-0 79-51 
1948 | 347,307 | 347,307.| 281,0711] 100-0 100-0- 80-91 
1949 | 353,858 | 353,858 | 289,0311) 100-0 100-0: 81-71 
1950 | 357,907 | 357,907: 297,314! 100-0 100-0 83-11 


1 These figures or percentages are of the children whose fathers dia mothers were born in the same 
country. The difference between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of 
children whose parents were born in different countries. 


Ethnic Origins of Parents.—A person’s origin is usually traced through the 
father. For example, if the father is English and the mother French, the person’s 
origin is said to be English. Illegitimate children, however, are usually classified 
by the origin of their mother, since the particulars of the father are seldom known.. 

Table 19 shows that about 60 Pp. C: of Canadian children are born to parents 

who are of the same ethnic pagan : 


19.—Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1947-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


a SS | 
eS ——EE™EEEEEE ee 


Ph Numbers Percentages - 

Orei of parents - 

an ear Both , Both: 

Father Mother Parents || Father Mother | pay ents 
Ung lish eames conic et saisteieres ere \eieisiniciess 1947 78, 247 86,078 45,109 21-8 24-0 12-6 | 
1948 1074 OU? 78,991 41,207 20-9 22-7 11-9 | 

1949 73,241 79,578 41,659 20-7 22-5 11-8 

1950 72,643 78, 643 40,876 20:3 22-0 11-4 

Trish aiesirae ws Battle sietisltierslele cies. 1947 36,003 35, 567 10,742 10-0 9-9 3:0 
1948 33,737 33, 762 10, 187 9-7 9-7 2:9 

1949 34, 137 34, 204 10,385 9-6 9-7. 2-9 

1950 34, 242 34, 488 10, 444 9-6 9-6 2-9 

Scottish....... ree ah menahin” heaenrae 1947 | 38,029} 38,110] 11,852 10-6 10-6 3.3 
: 1948 35, 654 35,840 11,083 10:3 10:3 3 +2: 
1949 36,050 35, 933 11,301 10-2 10-2 3°2 

1950 35,599 35, 625 115073 9-9 10:0 +3 
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19.—Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1947-50—concluded 


sm Numbers Percentages 
Origin of Parents _——— ee 
an ear Both Both 
Father’ | Mother Parente Father. | Mother Parents 
(Rn renee eee eee as! a en ees RR MN SN Nene 
aemeliess. LU ieee 6. Res ies 1947 | 128,853 | 133,000] 116,410 35-9 _ 87-0 32-4 
1948 128, 226 133,086 116,531 36-9 38-3 33°6 
1949 129,366 134,575 117,589 36°6 38-0 83-2 
1950 | 131,457 | 136,625 | 119,390 86-7 38-2 33°4 
OT EE ea a eee iia 1947 63, 224 65, 673 30, 692 17-6 18-3 8:5 
1948 61, 894 64, 960 30,212 17-8 18-7 8-7 
1949 65, 188 68, 816 32,550 18-4 19-4 9-2 
; 1950 68,540 71,918 34, 763 19-2 20°1 9-7 
URS IOTIC!: Be a 1947 14,738 666 62 4-1 0-2 -- 
1948 15,184 668 77 4-4 0-2 -- 
1949 15,876 752 112 4-5 0-2 -- 
1950 15, 426 608 46 4-3 0-2 -- 
OtGIS rie oe: 1947 | 359,094 | 359,094 | 214,8671] 100-0 100-0 59-81 
1948 347,307 347,307 209,297} 100-0 100-0 60-31 
1949 353, 858 333,858 213,596! 100-0 100-0 60-41 
1950 357, 907 397,907 216,592 1 100-0 100-0 60-51 


1 These figures or percentages are of children whose fathers and mothers are of the same origin. The 
difference between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose 
parents are of different origins. 


Section 3.—Deaths 


Declines in the death rate have been recorded in many countries during the past 


twenty years. Crude death rates should be used with caution in comparing the 


mortality levels of different populations, for they are affected by differences in the age 
composition of the population ag well as by differences in the levels of mortality. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the death rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those of other countries is shown in Table 20. It will be noted 
that the Canadian death rate is among the lowest in the world and that half the 
provinces have lower rates than most other countries. 


20.—Death Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries compared with 
Canada and the Provinces, 1950 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used. 


Country Death ‘ Death Death 
or Province Rate Country Rate Country Rate 
Netherlands............ 77OW Norway. otk ee ek 9-1 || Czechoslovakia......... 11-4 
/ Union of South Africa a suerte ens i : 2 
: , UGE) Riaoeet see 9-1 ngland an ales . 
aye oy Ay oie ae ee : bs Denmark. hace se 9-2 OL U shace tae aterm een ie oye 11-8 
ENE a's oS ole wos New Zealand........... TIPE OE OPUPAL. We c, . te os 12-1 
Saskatchewan......... COS Australia 2. es 9-6 UStT19 eee. Oat ant 12-4 
ene 8-4 || United States........... Dos Belgtaiiitas 6: 202k. 12-4 
Manitoba..:.......... SOP etal yet sis s ha eee. OO te SSOOEATIC coe, bor-.s o4a gid oo 12-4 
Newfoundland........ Oe Ph awedent .2...6255 2.2 4. POOL a Ceylon ap... eee 12-6 
Prince Edward Island.| 9-4 4 sar re rei thleiataes in i Pranive* et, % ee 12-6 
Nova Scotia. ray, Se ae 9-5 Western Germany... || 10.4 rela ey Hk ooh oS 12-6 
New Brunswick....... 9-6 Petr GC NE REE aa ed is Meth SO ee, hee 2 a2 15-7 
SS a ae 9-8 Veneguela:...... 20... tite Oni: Mexico: ....ce a. cae 16-4 
British Columbia..... 10-2 E1013 0 oi an ye eer dh 1 UESCOY | ro be a ie Sh 16-7 
11949, * Excluding infants born alive who died before registration of birth. 3 Registra- 


tion area only. ; 
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Canadian Mortality.—Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated 
between 10-3 and 9-3 per 1,000 of the population, declining slightly in recent years 
and reaching a record low of 9-0 in 1950. This decline has been apparent in all 
provinces but in varying degrees. The generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces" 
are partly due to their younger average population while the relatively uniform 
rate in British Columbia is due to the increasing proportion of people in the older 
age groups. : 

Table 21 shows that throughout the provinces, with one exception (Prince 
Edward Island for 1948), the rates are higher for males than for females and that 
for Canada as a whole they are about 25 p.c. higher. 


21.—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1947-50, with Averages, 1941-45 


Rate per Males Females | 
Province and Year otal 1,000 Number | Rate per | Number | Rate per 
Deaths | Popula- || “of 1,000 of 1,000 


lation || Deaths | Males | Deaths | Females 


ee ee ed eee eee | Tay vil ye 


aE EEUEEEEEREERSEOEEE 


Newitoundland:.....2:.s.m-- Av. 1941-45 3,681 11-8 1,953 11-9 1,728 11-0 
1947 3,325 9-9 1,763 10:3 1,562 9-6 
1948 3,108 9-0 1,686 9-7 1,422 8-6 
1949 2,868 8-2 1,596 9-0 1,272 7-5 
1950 3,168 9-0 1,774 9-8 1,394 8-0 
Prince Edward Island...... Av. 1941-457 964 10-5 509 10-7 455 10-3 
1947 1,020. 10-9 543 11-3 477 10-4 
1948 887 9-5 455 9°5 432 9-6 
1949 924 9-8 531 10-9 393 8-7 
1950 903 9-4 464 9-4 439 9-4 
INfonaus CO tier causiareve. octets isiers Av. 1941-45"| 6,326 10-5 3,455 11-2 2,871 9-8 
1947 6,009 9-7 3, 287 10-4 ORT ia: 8-9 
1948 6,097 9-6 3,301 10-3 2,766 8-9 
1949 5,980 9-3 Si ook 10-2 2,659 8-4 
1950 6,078 9-5 3,396 10-2 2,682 8-3 
New Brunswick...........-- Av. 1941-457} 5,050 10-9 2,726 11-5 2,324 10:3 
1947 4,832 9-8 2,696 10-8 2,136 8-8 
1948 4,959 9-9 2,668 10-4 2,291 9-3 
1949 4,876 9-4 2,672 10-2 2, 204 8-7 
1950 4,895 9-6 2,690 10-2 2,205 86 
DRED OC eo etsrais aie u bres riaiciore 9% Av. 1941-45"| 34,2738 9-9 18,413 10:6 15, 861 9-2 
1947 | 33,708 9-1 18,566 10-0 15,142 8-2 
1948 33, 603 8-9 18,358 9-7 15,245 8-1 
1949 34,107 8:8 18,708 9-6 15,399 7°9 
1950 33,507 8-4 18,396 9-2 15,508 7°6 
Ontatlionocieeok see ae tow Av. 1941-45") 39,738 10-2 21, 650 10-9 18,088 9-4 
1947 | 41,619 9-9 22,891 10-8 18,728 9-0 
1948 42,364 9-9 23,394 10-8 18,970 8-9 
1949 43,379 9-8 24,123 10-8 19, 256 8-8 
1950 43,948 9-8 24,502 10-7 19,446 8-7 
IMANIEODSIEe eens Cee eres oacroie are Av. 1941-45"|] 6,633 9-1 3,817 10-1 2,816 8-0 | 
1947 6,750 9-1 3,924 10-3 2,826 7-8 
1948 6,675 8-8 3,900 10-1 2,709 7:5 
1949 6,919 8-9 4,008 10-1 2,911 7-6 
1950 6, 610 8-6 3,904 9-6 2,706 7-0 
Saskatchewan............-- Av. 1941-45"| 6,437 7-5 3, 835 8-4 2,602 6-6 
1947 6, 610 7-9 3,989 8-9 2,621 6:6 
1948 6,496 7:6 4,012 8-9 2,484 6-2 
1949 6,596 7:7 8,962 8-7 2,634 6-5 
1950 6, 243 7:5 3,821 8-3 2,422 5-9 


edb. 
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21.—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1947-50, with Averages, 1941-45—concluded 
—_owoezo«oa“seaqowowoqoeo—s$=S—~———eeoeee ee ——eeeeeT”WwWwWwwT”y”Y_e eer 
/ Rate per Males Females 
Province and Year eae popula: N we ee N ee Rate per 
lation Deaths Males Deaths | Females 
UMM Oe cette ce Siw nt « Av. 1941-4571 6,355 7-9 3, 864 9-0 2,491 6:7 
1947 6, 543 8-0 3,916 9-0 2,627 6-8 
1948 6, 987 8-3 4,254 9-6 2,733 6-8 
1949 7,083 8-1 4,350 9-5 25188 6-6 
1950 6, 856 7°5 4,189 8-9 2, 667 6-3 
British Columbia... <2... Av. 1941-457 9,368 10-5 5, 841 12-5 yA 8-3 
1947 | 10,613 10-2 6, 626 12-2 3,987 7°9 
1948 | 11,316 10-5 7,055 12-5 4,261 8-2 
1949 | 11,315 10-2 7,100 12-3 4,215 7-9 
1950 | 11,581 10-2 7,204 12-2 4,377 8-0 
Canada! (Exclusive ofthe Av. 1941-457] 115,144 9-8 64,108 10-6 51, 035 8-9 
Territories). 1947 | 117,704 9-4 66, 438 10-4 | 51,266 | 8-3 
1948 | 119,384 9-3 67,427 10-3 51,957 8-2 
1949 | 124,047 9-2 10,371 10-2 53,676 8-1 
1950 | 123,789 9-0 70,340 10-0 53,449 7-9 
1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in these totals except for the years 1949 and 1950. 
Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 22 deaths are classified by place of 
residence. The rates in urban centres vary only slightly from those of their 
respective provinces. However, due to the influx of young people from the rural 
areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often more favourable 
to a low death rate than that of the province as a whole. 
22.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 1947-50, with 
Averages, 1941-45 
je Urban C ie mares ae 
rovince and Urban Centre opulation, 
1941 ‘Average, | i947 | i943 | 1949 | 1950 
1941-45 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Moree OLIN SOE er kde ek eas oa 44, 6032 3 477 475 462 44] 
Prince Edward Island— . 
Sbarlottetows, (61 2ikak 2s bo das 14,821 202 219 218 242 184 
‘Nova Scotia— 
MBansmoutne rae... 4) pees ck ike 10, 847 120 86 122 133 98 
SG i RS a Gate iat ea 25,147 231 208 250 231 207 
LOLI Ee oe SB a ee 2 ee ee eae 70,488 786 757 748 694 Gal 
MN ics oc 1 Ue hk Aske Soa 28,305 306 303 299 312 294 
© Pleas Soto stony (ra iy aia a a ie A 10,272 107 96 84 104 123 
New Brunswick— 
HENGCLOLIGtONNGe. ©... 2% oe heb oo ck s PSs 10,062 121 139 146 154 146 
Pen bioTh a eo hate Se Nepte o: 22,763 223 201 221 216 233 
ot TRS ENTE 2 eae ay A a ee 51,741 645 662 617 668 617 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 97 112 100 128 119 
| OE COPE AN G2 aa 16,040 184 220 198 190 177 
BPPOTATHONGAWILC Soc ol tks ce RE 10,555 91 102 100 107 106 
NYS a sea cuceaereTeee) 14,197 132 150 145 164 154 
Se ee 32,947 355 346 356 357 355 
| gOS Aiea eee erage’ 12,749 “157 152 180 148 158 
MITES SFE8 FG ar. rhe Geeta! oy 13,769 157 153 146 137 148 
EES a nee eee 20,051 230 210 184 207 233 
Meer aere eo Pees eo eek ee 11,991 125 133 135 128 121 
TT IRS <a ne aig a em 903,007 9,885 9,696 9,898 10, 106 9,898 
MeaUtrOMmOnt........ ..s.2-- 6s. 00ce cans 30,751 287 296 272 273 262 
SE Se a ane ee eee 150,757 1,899 1,809 1,669 1,673 1,567 
NE RM i Ne eskn ep Socnssicv 17,798 256 264 239 240 257 


a ' 14s at the 1941 Census. 
__ of the period. 


21945 Census of Newfoundland. 


3 Not available for one year 
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22.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over,! 1947-50, with 
Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


Census Deaths 
Province and Urban Centre Population, 
i941 | Average, | yos7 | 1948 | 1949 “| 1950 
No No No No. No No 
Quebec—concluded 
SCrlean tee yee oe ere 13, 646 136 154 158 129 133 
Sti GLOMIe qa atert aoe te ictens oe die sbieee 11,329 118 125 135 123 150 
Sha wintoampliallls) dese ahe otcteaste: 20,325 176 173 202 165 186 
Slrer brooke saece nto eee cpstees 35, 965 381 456 417 439 445 
SORCU Ge ores ordac tenes ein the staree 122.511 168 166 155 156 123 
‘Bhetiordi Mines... po see ose eae 12,716 148 bye 135 136 139 
MSreelREViers bye eae ae hates ote 42,007 414 378 411 433 440 
Walley fiel diesen. faassen erie: 17,052 184 169 165 170 173 
Vienel tin. fice eteneiae cetanconre eae mie tot 67,349 532 ce SOG 566 562 581 
Westmount ern hc odswe outa ct. tei 26,047 275 275 307 311 298 
Ontario— 
Belleville sree. acc Geos ee cone Seamer 15,710 178 195 190 194 237 
Branti ong moneeiceikete revi e bis.ckavene 31,948 419 408 391 429 423 
Broclevaliiomscacnvisnc dene cteea ers aaecerskber 11,342 158 163 162 147 155 
Gils Ghiaiee tetas poke o 2 bs eho Beh ose «Seay steed 17,369 219 202 212 216 244 
Coarse We eras. oh cecean tence ohezews 14,117 204 1938 179 178 hie 
GReS total mee o terre. 05 tees crcne 5 bicareeete T7057 62 96 100 95 102 
Bort: Willams 8s et owe bee 30,585 244 284 276 300 345 
GREG Fe eae etre cote ates ote Sire ee 15,346 172 L6G. |) 178 199 216 
Giulel pinta Wan ns dee aria Sh ar eee BY OAS} api 245 Did. 800 299 
(EV astyan hG OMe etc cine oe ase area 166, 337 1,769 . Vea 1,891 1,892 1,991 
Kin oStOM ue tae et reer omer terettereters 30,126 Burd 366 383 417 418 
ipehener! i 14.) vce asetnareeionkveties 35, 657 331 829 361 370 422 
BON CONS Gein «Lae hile les 78, 264 930 1,033 939 961 1,112 
INiaganaetiall sean is. once cerca 20,589 217 235 262 258 225 
INOréh Baya aces «oes cee clone ait 15,599 141 179 199 182 168 
Oshawartee aay. as eas ee anes 26, 813 218 266 286 251 274 
OG Taare cere aren ote ore Miata ae os orale 154,951 1,718 1,759 1, 663 1,719 1,951 
OWENESOUNC eS eS ee ae Slee ee 14,002 185 199 167 166 171 
Rembrokesis sadecce none ee Me cere 11,159 127 138 126 143 147 
Peter borouche meen eden eee see 25,350 317 348 361 386 373 
IPOrteATbhiiipsee eer cee ee one 24,426 250 311 316 297 326 
St: Cacharinestsoms. c.cemmee cont cence 80,275 314 372 338 320 355 
Sc Dhomastericct. tos one 17, We2 237 240 249 239 256 
Sa aia err hase Sales wae ataie aac 18, 734 219 234 232 230 219 
SAUlt Stem Vanier anemone erations 25,794 252 269 277 327 295. 
Stratlordeaece on ee ome eee 17,038 209 218 253 240 257 
SUG Ur y eta ecient reeves 32,205 268 284 315 322 _ 305 
ADUEEMIMIT Seas eee ee etna serene 28,790 181 199 198 205 220 
"LOROntOwrsv Sere Hos oo eo hea ae 667, 457 7,534 7, 153 7,840 7,874 7,749 
Weellandat jecsdite i someon ek aeons 12,500 123 138 145 tS 138 
Windsor stan ten reece <4 para eores 105,311 953 1,020 1,025 1132 1,045 
Woodstock. s¥¥s... tattemocuh neue 12,461 174 165 157 167 162 
Manitoba— 
Bran dons woes ease ne ote Bae ae 17,383 165 208 179 203 204 
Siebonilaee eo ee Meee oe kala 187 180 169 181 188 
Winnipertt: sere cnn bones ine poets 221,960 2,155 2,285 2,244 2,320 2,238 
Saskatchewan— 
Moosen aw eet ek ts ne a eee 20, 753 212 246 DHA 257 196 
pin CePA TOertea3 5 ac gece etc Sees 12,508 114 146 144 136 129 
FREPINGE: Fs Rete cade eae ws th eee eee 58, 245 439 514 461 501 492 
DASA LOOM Pernt... wrclatns ee mune waa eye 43,027 S00 430 429 434 446 
Alberta— : 
Gal carvers. hae Sei ates 88, 904 878 1,038 1,139 1,141 1,154 
ORTON LON See nclettnone tie eke 93,817 830 953 1,038 990 1,183 
Heunbridmereeaes | hacen: atiok setae 14,612 144 146 188 175 173 
MedicinenElaty. css csnurntis aon te oes 10,571 123 130 142 158 131 
British Columbia— 
News Westminster. 3... 25 .v.o56 ate 21, 967 233 261 263 261 247 
Wancouversias. sks tes orts atecok stette DO to0e Re vl 3,768 3,984 3,980 4,143 
MiChOria eet scud season: cots 44,068 688 748 773 737 747 


1 As at the 1941 Census. 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mortality, 
more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. The 
number of children dying under five years of age was reduced from an average of 
25,174 in 1930-32 to 17,949 in 1940-42. In 1949 and 1950 the numbers were 18,595 
and 17,841, respectively, as compared with 17,899 in 1948. For both males and 
females the greatest number of deaths occur in the age group 70-79, the next highest 
being 60-69 years for males and 80-89 years for females. 
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The percentage distribution of deaths has changed greatly since. 1930-32. The 
percentages of deaths at all ages up to 50 years have declined and the average age 
at death has gradually risen. The reduction in mortality rates in the early and 
middle years of life increases the number of people in the older age groups and will 
eventually raise the average age of the population as a whole. In 1931, 16-6 pre. 
of the population was 50 years of age or over and the average age of all males was 
29-0 years and of all females 28-1 years. In 1941, 19-7 p.c. of the population was 
50 years of age or over, and the average age of all males had risen to 30-7 years and 
of all females to 30-2 years. The average age at death for males in 1926 was 40-0 
years and for females 41-9 years; these have risen to 55-7 and 58-1, respectively, 
in 1950. Compared with most European countries, however, the population: of 
Canada is still young. i 


23.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1948-50 — 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Males _ Females 
Age Group 
19481 1949 1950 19481 1949 _ 1950 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. || No. | p.c. | No. p.c. p.c. 
Winder t-year. soc... es. 8,654) 12-8) 9,075) 12-9] 8,773] 12-5] 6,510] 12-5 6,768] | 12-6 12-3 
BEVCAT eee ciye 712 1-1 654 0-9 608 0-9 59 1-1 614 1-1] 0-9 
LASUGEES Reo ee 336 0-5 358 0-5 340 0-5 277 0-5 296 0-6 0°5 
RB caren ae ee ee 265}. 0-4 273 0-4 288 0-4 183 0-4 197 0-4, 0-4 
Es rade ene. sare 209 0-3 197 0:3 181 0-3 161 0-3 163}. 0-3 0-3 
Totals, under 5 Years 
OL AGO siete wn 10,176) 15-1/10,557/ 15-0/10,190] 14-5!) 7,723] 14-9 8,038} 15-0 14-3 
5- 9 years........... 686] 1-0} 684/° 1-0} 678! 1-0] 4231 0-8} 490| -0-9 0-8 
ES apt Mea 479| 0-7| 517] 0-7/ 469] 0-7] 328] 0-6] 341] 0-6 0-6 
Oa lho 800} 1-2} 846] 1-2} 730] 1-01 541| 1-0]. 517| 1-0 0-8 
ee ai ye on | 1,122} 1-7] 1,065]... 1-5! 943). 1-3] 761]. 1-5! - 706 1-3 ti 
a i 1,011] 1-5] 1,036} 1-5] 906] 1-3) 799] 1-5] 781|. -1-5)- 1-3 
OES fae ara tee 1,031 Ted e072 1-5 949 1-4 876 1-7 856 1-6 1-4 
BRD pig a eis feet 4 1,368 2-0} 1,339 1-9} 1,261 1-8] 1,102 2-1] 1,042 1-9 2-0 
RAs ee A ed, | 1 749 2-6) 1,733 2-5) 1,724 2-5! 1,260 2-4] 1,263 2-4 2-4 
ee Ea on) ee os 2,391 oO) 2.017. 3°6| 2,475 3-5)! 1,608 3-1} 1,635 3-0 3-1 
US a as ae 3,299 4-9] 3,357 4-8] 3,370 4-8 2,172 4-2) 2,177 4-]], 3-9 
Meee O, ie Ertas ak | 4,605 6-8) 4,556 6-5} 4,600 6-5|| 2,894 5-6|.2,776 5-2 5-2 
BOS. So eS Teo -| 6,258 9-3) 6,564 9-3} 6,561 9-3) 3,787 7-3] 3,947 7-4 7-2 
Be TOD Pe sy, ee cen ty ~| 7,225} 10-7} 7,747] 11-0] 7,994) 11-4]] 4,687 9-0} 4,948 9-2 9-7 
Oy ER Le aga ee 7,768) 11-5} 8,376} 11-9] 8,476] 12-1] 5,731] 11-0 6,223] 11-6 LL 7 
Se eae ee 7,190} 10-7| 7,394} 10-5] 7,792] 11-1]) 6,091): 11-7 6,392} 11-9]: 12-0 
OSI eC Saar eg | 8,846) 13-1} 9,476} 13-5] 9,700] 13-8] 9,263] 17-8 9,459} 17-6 18-4 
90 years or Over........ 1,395 2-1} 1,502} 2-1] 1,468 2:1} 1,894 3-6] 2,072 3°9 ' ‘4-1 
Totals, Stated Ages.. 67,392) 100-0/70,338| 100-0/70,286| 100-0151, 940! 100-0 53,663} 100-0/53,435| 100-0 
Ages not stated......... 35} -- 33| -- 54| --- ie = - 13) -- Lo pl4h 


Totals, All Ages... . ..|67,427| 100-0170,371/ 100-070,340| 100-0151, 957| 100-053, 676| 100-0153,449| 100-0 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Causes of Death.—Table 24 shows the deaths in Canada, grouped according 
to the International Abbreviated List, of 50 causes. About 80 p.c. are due to the 
following groups of causes: diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
influenza—and nephritis. ee 

The rise in the average age at death has been noted above. Causes of 
death that affect children and young adults mainly have declined.’ Diphtheria, 
for example, has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths 
from certain causes that affect older people. Thus, cancer and the diseases of the 
¢ardio-vascular-renal systems now account for a substantially larger proportion of 
all deaths than formerly. 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


International Comparisons.—The completeness of registration of live births 
and infant deaths varies from country to country and there is some evidence that 
the under-registration of deaths is proportionately greater for infants than for other 
ages. The reliability of the basic data should, therefore, be kept in mind when 
comparing the rates. 
25.—Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries compared with 

Canada and the Provinces, 1950 ‘ 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


Seen ——————__ ETE TE 


Infant Infant Infant 
Country } Mortality|| Country or Province | Mortality Country © Mortality 
Rate Rate Rate 
Sweden sss ceeieieaetis oe 2 Canada......... car ae 41 Eanes |. te ae ero ene 47 
New Zealand......... 23 British Columbia. ... 30 Western Germany..... 55 
Netherlands. ......... 25 Gi barchen aise: ince 32 | Belgium..........4++. 59 
iMustraliase. seceuisetone = 25 I ean he a Japa... once ee oe ooe: 60 
Ontario se. sen ieee 35 
IN TAWA fac os ec cover is oistese 28 NManstobac, meee ae 35 Ltal vtec ere eens roe ace 63 
United States......... 29 Prince Edward Island 36 AVISUTIS oc ck cai feimene 64 
England and Wales.... 30 Nova Scotia......... 40 Sainte ees meine 69 
Menmarie 28 cacee fal 31 Quebec: see jana oa 51 Ceylons neces. core. 82 
Switzerland:¢ <5: 5s0..8 31 New Brunswick...... 57 Czechoslovakia....... 822 
Union of South Africa Newfoundland....... 58 Portugal: 3. o..dean tees 94 
(Witte \intae o2-- 1ae 36 MexiCOssces osmiencnnien 97 
Northern Ireland...... 39 Hinlandee. ee tee 44 Tndiaseecse ae oe eee 137 
Scotland tes... 2s 39 JrelanGecce te oe ok 45 Cliless.. 2 ee wae 153 
Be a Ne 
1 Excluding infants born alive but who died before registration of birth. - 21949, 3 Regis- 


tration area only. 


Canadian Infant Mortality.—A striking improvement has been shown in 
the rate of infant mortality during the past 25 years. Of the children born in 
1946-50, approximately 87,000 lived to their first birthday who would have died at 
the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 


Infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that of females for Canada 
as a whole, with wider variations for the individual provinces. Tt was pointed out 
earlier that there were between 1,051 and 1,067 males born to every 1,000 females. 
Because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is reduced drastically by _ 
the end of the first year. For example, in 1940-42, 397,038 male children were © 
born, compared with 374,908 female children, an excess of 22,130 or 5-9 p.c.; 25,024 | 
male children died during their first year compared with 18,646 female children, 
that is 6,378 more. The excess of males at one year of age is thus reduced to 15,752, — 
or 4-4 p.c. 


Infant mortality rates vary considerably from province to province. One of the © 
principal causes of these variations appears to be the different proportions of births 
which take place in hospital or under proper medical care, as pointed out earlier — 
on p. 186. Along with increased hospitalization has come better and more 
widespread pre-natal and post-natal care. Other factors, particularly the supervision 
of water supplies, improved sanitation and the pasteurization of milk, also have | 
been important. 
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26.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 


1947-50 
Males Females 
Rate 
Total per Rate — . Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,006 


Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant Live 
Births Deaths Male Deaths | Female 


Births Births 
ewiouB AH oo ad ae sc elev vce 1947 790 62 448 68 342 56 
1948 685 59 396 67 289 51 
1949 651 53 363 58 288 48 
1950 758 58 408 60 350 55 
Prince Edward Island............. 1947 135 45 77 50 58 40 
1948 97 34 50 34 47 34 
1949 135 48 79 54 56 41 
1950 105 36 54 BY 51 35 
INE ME ORB ate ote. ce eee kes 1947 840 44 476 49 364 38 
1948 695 39 405 45 290 33 
1949 750 42 434 47 316 37 
1950 693 40 396 45 297 35 
New Brunswick... ..3........: eee te 1947 1,041 59 622 68 419 49 
3 1948 1,047 61 557 63 490 58 
1949 993 60 603 70 390 48 
1950 927 57 533 63 394 50 
BmCuet tes, er cd. IPE 1947 6,583 57 3, 839 65 2,744 49 
1948 6,211 54 8,574 61 2,637 mona 
1949 6,031 52 3,474 58 2,557 45 
1950 6,091 51 3,456 56 2,635 46 
AO URRIO MOT ee ee ac et ot Ee 1947 3,914 36 2,220 40 1, 694 32 
~ 1948 3, 684 35 2,106 39 1,578 31 
1949 3,974 oh 2.200 41 i Vey) 34 
1950 8,751 oo 2,211 40 1,540 29 
ManiCOD amin SeaLias G reac. ee 1947 931 46 529 51 402 40 
1948 765 41 433 45 332 36 
- 1949 794 41 451 45 343 37 
1950 673 35 394 40 279 30 
Baskatchewan......c....0.0..0ie-: 1947 1,018 44 592 49 426 37 
1948 867 40 503 46 364 35 
1949 834 39 456 41 378 36 
1950 690 32 391 35 299 28 
USE San eS Gat ae a ey 1947 915 37 510 40 405 34 
1948 930 39 526 43 404 34 
1949 823 33 462 36 361 30 
1950 831 82 470 36 361 29 
mritishn Columbia:.......>..2-...6. 1947 959 36 565 42 394 Bi! 
, 1948 868 oa 500 38 368 29 
1949 858 31 516 37 342 26 
1950 805 30 * 460 33 345 26 
Canada! (Exclusive of the 
ES ee ee ee 1947 | 16,336 45 9,430 51 6,906 39 
1948 15,164 44 8,654 49 6,510 38 
1949 15,843 43 9,075 48 6, 768 38 
1950 15,324 41 8,773 46 6,551 36 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small 
numbers of infant deaths in individual cities and towns the rates for these centres 
usually vary widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 27, many cities 
and towns have, however, maintained consistently low rates as compared with the 
national rate or the rates for the province in which they are situated. 


27.—Deaths and Death Rates of Infants Under One Year of Age. (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths) in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1947-50 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province and Urban Centre 


1948 1949 | 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Newfoundland— 
SHI ONS se ccrck cori eeas cere 89 63 78 > Oe 59 43 50 
Prince Edward Island— 
W@harlottetowilien.ccs ae eeces hes 20 29 15 24 40 58 30 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouthieranowieeee ces ece es 20 23 11 25 43 44 21 
(GIACOMB AV ine tea sa toca eees 44 38 29 47 59 2 43 
lalate epee ac sccctorsne setters tes 70 77 73 35 29 34 3l 
VCS Yo eee, lenatereieee rs crs eet 35 53 42 41 36 53 43 
SPrUn@ seca sche s Ria estes 12 12 iy 45 37 38 59 
New Brunswick— 
Hrederictone. d.c.cecine ese tres 15 ot 12 25 34 47 27 
Mion GtOm et segs moms tite bale ae here 27 29 21 43 34 41 31 
Saint Jonneas a. ease cure eee 77 67 52 57 48 46 35 
Quebec— . 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine............. 25 36 30 47 AT 62 51 
@LHCOUtIIMINE RE. neo ecicecee 53 47 55 65 53 47 59 
D)rUMIMON Givi: soak eee citer eles 21 25 15 * 70 46 54 30 
(Gramb Vater oat beck meas eee 19 27 31 47 29 37 42 
Rig Bp Rey Ss Sea AT i oe a 75 81 78 52 53 60 live 
JOUGtTC See. © ot cee eee 26 24 19 43 61 52 44 
WORGUICTOMEREE oo sce. bees ere 56 53 57 76 63 59 63 
bachine eect sucker eenien 22 18 22, 27 35 26 32 
HBG NaStmetee Reto. c cs beaten em ticki 1 14 11 51 40 42 32 
Montreal ttc acca coe ee See 1,085 1,078 1,061 45 45 44 42 
Ougnemontes e:2:-ro. heen: 9 s 9 21 10 36 17 
Quebecs ses hac. Moe lvoseee 277 244 228 100 67 59 55 
SU PELVACINGINO: cmciate eee ce en ee 26 24 28 48 48 51 48 
RG sa, Ree Oy en A Re RS a, Sa 19 14 19 44 Bir 28 32 
Sista CLOMCMME. outs citi c cine 31 32 47 46 54 60 82 
Shawiniganerallsne scence eee cles 50 40 33 43 55 46 38: 
Shierbrookes occu see oo one ee 74 81 97 68 52 54 61 
Sorel serpent etek as 28 31 15 59 57 70 34 
ANS tLOLCMMUNCS nantes ene elers akin 14 18 23 60 35 39 53 
UphreevRiviers won. seas oats soe te ese 81 97 94 66 64 71 67 
Walleyirelda@ea. ote sic oeeen 25 29 35 42 36 42 51 
Verdunae.c tee tec asrtaee oeee 71 32 58 50 40 18 34 
WiestinOuntearsem me kun aeress ee 9 8 8 27 33 26 34 
Ontario— 
Bellevallomeceeanmesacacs cooche: 10 13 21 42 22 27 43 
Brantlonderermmec: “amen eee 25 36 44 39. 28 37 48 
Brockvallowncs. shi nooks 12 19 10 30 36 51 a2 
Chatham aeeecncs ote reas 13 22 29 36 26 42 55 
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27._Deaths and Death Rates of Infants Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths) in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1947-50—concluded 


ee 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province and Urban Centre 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Ontario—concluded 
Cornwall. : 35 24 28 22 50 44 57 52 
Forest Hill 4 6 i 6 19 28 35 yl 
Fort. William 35 29 29 30 35 32 31 33 
CEPR Se Se ae 15 10 15 16 33 25 37 35 
Guelpin ee eee 24 28 27 20 30 43 39 39 
Hamilton....;.. Be BORE CR OER 128 138 127 139 27 32 28 - 80 
EGngStONn ee oun tes 25 21 25 37 24 24 2 48 
OT Cheneree sere fe 26 27 32 29 25 26 31 BY 
MONG ONE Peron Be icc Rae: 92 80 72 57 38 35 33 25 
Ni ses ni LOST RAERE WARE 19 20 30 7 24 ot 55 15 
POM DAS, tite ee Al 22 21 14 41. 46 43 30 
Ochawa tse er eo pee te ert |: 29 35 19 27 39 50 26 85 
BPGPAWEL et es 5 ties fee. hanes 180 154 139 167 40 38 37 85 
WOWON POUND -..0 5h ss. c sees... Pf 6 18 12 57 15 43 31 
Pombrokoecw ce fe ee ae 10 23 26 26 28 66 74 ‘68 
EPPCCHONOUGH «|. chews stick eects s. 37 34 29 36 34 33 27 35 
ROC ATCHUL riety. oR ee eee 41 26 31 29 49 33 37 37 
ht. Catharimes se... he: 24 30 32 Pa 24 35 40. 83 
St. Thomas. Sy Ses a Rea ae 20 23 19 14 45° 58 45 34 
SEEEUTAITS 8 oo) USB a 18 20 20 21 26 33 34 35 
Sault Ste. Maia Pen ae. 31 39 54 33 34 47 63 41 
PGES TOT hes sore Se oe ees eee. 17 16 13 16 38 a7 31 *40 
MQM Merete ere ck ee 63 64 G2 59 45 47 55 42 
TUT OT 5 nee ee a aN 39 48 39 oa, 41 56 46 39 
BEOULO Br. NO tee hobs ck oac we 462 415 414 385 30 30 30 29 
Vie Eat Cle mttaer Oo ape en enh 22 15 13 11 53 ot 34 29 
Re ee ee br 104 104 130 108 34 36 44 36 
Ri Goustoekte: fas o.fs. os 12 9 15 6 34 30 43 18 
Manitoba— 
SANGO GW ieuiiccaer: ceca, EF Pee cog 22 ily 20 21 50 40 43 43 
St. Ddiitaces: oc ofs.. eI CS 24 21 22 19 35 33 33 27 
Byannipestcw ae ee, ke 205 156 140 13 36 32 28 25 
Saskatchewan— 
BTOORGx) 8 Wis aides ichccs eweink oda Cte 29 30 23 #f 43 50 38 12 
SpemiberAl herd foi... . ee 26 19 30 Ait 49 40 59 "25 
ER De oie eer 70 45 59 39 38 27 yy 24 
NE” a ae 70 44 42 45 47 33 29 31 
Alberta— 
ee en ae oe 104 118 87 91 34 40 28 29 
BeHONEGR ce os okies ok. ens 130 139 112 137 33 34 26 29 
PSU rid ee St oh eas eet 12 30 9 18 20 54 16 28 
Medicine Teh ee aatesh ok ee 9 14 19 10 24 oe 44 26 
British Columbia— OB: 
New Westminster....:...... rats 16 19 iy 16 26 32 ' 20-- 28 
MSN Or 029 fas eth hs eke 218 172 191 174 28° 24 25 24 
Sh Sa ance ee eee ee 26 2B 21 20 21 19 "19 19 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the 15,324 infant deaths in 1950 almost 15 p.c. 
were due to immaturity; 12 p.c. to congenital malformations; over 11 p.c. to 
pheumonia among infants over 4 weeks of age and over 10 p.c. were due to injury 
at birth. These specific causes accounted for almost one-half of the total infant 
deaths, 
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i eS SSS ee 
Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


The number of mothers who die in pregnancy and childbirth has been greatly 
reduced in recent years. Maternal mortality in Canada and the provinces is shown 
in Table 5, p. 184. Although the number of births has been much greater in recent 
years, the number of maternal deaths has declined steadily since about 1930 (when 
there were 1,405 deaths and a rate of almost six deaths for every 1,000 live births) 
to 420 in 1950. Since 1945 the rate of maternal mortality has dropped below two 


per 1,000 live births and was just over one per 1,000 live births in 1950. Mortality 


among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 29 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age, 
together with the average age at death. The latter is slightly more than two years 
higher than the average age of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates 
per 1,000 live births by age groups show that age is a most important factor in 
maternal mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than they used to be, 
the inequalities between the age groups remain. The rate at 30-34 years is over 
twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and at 40-44 years it is over six times as 
high. The higher rate in the first age group shown in the table, compared with the 
second, is due to the high proportion of illegitimate children born to young mothers. 


29.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 1947-50 
(Exclusive of the Territories) 
Lee eee 


Rates per 


Maternal Deaths 1,000 Live Births 
eee On eee ee ee 
Age Group : 
19471 19481 1949 1950 19471] 19481) 1949 | 1950 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
Under 20 years......... 24} 4-3 24) 4-7 25} 4-9 18| 4-5|| 1-07]. 1-06] 1-06) 0-76 
D0 = ERAS Be oer 96] 17-3 83}. 16-3 77| 15-0 42| 10-5|| 0-92) 0-84) 0-78} 0-48 
Dr OO ume rai sen, ac 107) 19-3 106} 20-8 116) 22-7 95) 23-8 1-00] 1-02} 1-07) 0-86 
30 Ode le Sees 144| 26-0 107} 21-0 121] 28-6 85| 21-3]| 2-00] 1-56} 1-75) 1-19 
Shia Ob maa Sls cc oes 120) 21-7 115} 22-5 101) 19-7 99| 24-8]! 3-06) 2-97) 2-52] 2-42 
A () er ec Ee enon or 55 9-9 66] 12-9 64} 12-5 51] 12-8]| 4-43) 5-42) 5-25) 4-16 
A ai A Oe ee ae ta eae, cere 8} 1-4 9} 1-8 8} 1:6 6| 1-5|| 7-65} 8-38] 7-54) 6-03 
50 years or over........ = BC = nee —_ aes 3 O2 Si sea , : ae 
Totals, All Ages at 
Deaths 35... os —-554| 100-0} 510) 100-0 512| 100-0}  399| 100-0|| 1-54) 1-47) 1-45) 1-11 
Average Ages at Death. 31-5 31-9 31-7 32-5 


epee De eS ee ne SS eee 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 30 shows, by causes, the numbers and 
rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until a decade ago, puerperal 
sepsis and toxeemias of pregnancy. were by, far the most important causes. Since 
1936 the rate for puerperal sepsis has been reduced by almost 99 p.c. due in large 
measure to the use of sulpha and other antibiotics. Although there has been a 
reduction of over 70 p.c. since 1936 in the maternal death rate from toxemias of 
pregnancy, this still remains the second major cause of maternal deaths, after 
complications of delivery. | 
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Section 4,—Natural Increase 


In 1926-30 the rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) 
was 13 per 1,000 population. Owing partly to the depression, the birth rate declined 
more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9-7 in 1937. Since 
then the rate has increased to 12-6 in 1940-42, 14-5 in 1945, 17-5 in 1946 and 
19-2 in 1947. The rates of 17-7 in 1948, 17-9 in 1949 and 18-1 in 1950 were lower 
due to increases in total deaths in recent years. 


The rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally the rate for 
Canada as a whole. In earlier years, Saskatchewan and Quebec had the highest 
rates. The high rates in all the Prairie Provinces were due partly to their relatively — 
younger populations and consequent low death rates. In Quebec, on the other hand, 
the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined steadily since. Due to high birth 
rates, Newfoundland and New Brunswick have had the highest rates of natural 
increase in Canada in recent years. 


The rates are generally higher for females than for males for the reason that 
death rates for males are higher than for females. In the western provinces 
particularly, the fact that the ratio of males to females in the total population is _ 
higher than in other parts of Canada makes for a lower rate of natural increase. 


In a country such as Canada with a fairly young population and where immigra- 
tion has been large, an excess of males is to be expected but the higher rate of natural 
increase for females will gradually reduce this excess. The trend is towards an 
eventual excess of females in the total population as there now is in most European 
countries. 


31.—Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces, 


1947-50 
2 eS ee ee Se —— ee 
Excess Rate Males Females 
Oo per Shed ie eae 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate 


Rate 
Over Popu- || Number | per 1,000 Number | per 1,000 © 
Deaths lation Males Females 


S| Se SO eee 


INewitoundlandens seer eteent t otiact 1947 9,321 27-6 4,804 28-1 4,517 27-7 
1948 8,526 24-8 4,246 24-4 4,280 25-8 
1949 9,413 27-1 4,659 26-2 4,754 27-9 
1950 9,996 28-5 5,079 28-0 4,917 28-4 
Prince Edward Island............- 1947 1,972 20-9 989 20-5 983 21-5 
1948 1,955 21-1 998 20-8 957 21-2 
1949 1,907 20-3 926 19-0 981 21-7 
1950 1,982 20-7 978 19-8 1,004 21-5 
IMME pea eo OemBoposuaoe ast 1947 | 13,256 21:3 6,484 20-6 6,772 22-2 
1948 | 11,694 18-4 || 5,763 17-9 5,931 19-0 
1949 11,759 18-2 5, 898 18-0 5,861 18-4 
1950 | 11,184 17-6 5,499 16-5 5, 685 17-5 
NGI BIEN AS, o soedcconnodbooGET 1947 | 12,939 26-4 6,438 25-8 6,501 26-9 
1948 12,320 24-5 6,221 24-3 6,099 24-7 || 
1949 11,797 22-9 5,931 22-6 5, 866 23-1 
1950 | 11,498 22-4 5,782 21-9 5,716 22-2 
Quebecesseer: te tools silage tel laos esr sein 1947 81, 845 22-0 40, 827 21-9 41,018 222m | 
1948 81,106 21-4 40,580 21-3 40,526 21-431 
1949 CP wild 21-3 41,445 21-3 41,272 21-3 
1950 85, 604 21-6 42,937 21-6 42,667 21-5 | 
ONEATIOs...< ck tereolelake ote NeranelscoareneBat ei 1947 67, 234 16-1 32,825 15°65 34,409 16-6 
‘ 1948 61, 831 14°3 30,065 13-8 31,766 15-0 
1949 63, 222 - 14-4 30, 661 13-7 32,561 14-9 
1950 64, 760 14-5 31,409 13-8 33,001 15-0. 
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31.—Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces, 


1947-50—concluded 
eS 
Excess Rate ’ Mal Females 
of per 

Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 

Over Popu- || Number | per 1,000 | Number per 1,000 

Deaths lation || Males Females 

a Ra ee | i 
CL EALCTDY OE inde a a ea 1947 | 13,659 18-4 6,450 17-0 7,209 19-8 
1948 12,195 16-1 5,715 14-8 6,480 17-4 
1949 125373 15-9 5,941 15-0 6,432 16-9 
1950 | 12,651 16°5 6,046 14-9 6, 605 17-0 
meeetCh@wan..;..).,5.. <6 1947 | 16,724 19-8 7,979 17-9 8,745 22-1 
; 1948 15,066 17-6 7,000 15-4 8,066 20-1 
1949 15,066 17-5 VQLT -15-8 7,849 19-4 
1950 | 15,303 18-4 7, 206 15-6 8,097 19-6 
eS ee ee ed i ce 1947 | 18,088 22-0 8,764 20-2 9,324 24-0 
1948 17,088 20-2 8,077 18-2 9,011 22-4 
1949 17, 852 20-5 8,433 18-4 9,419 22-8 
1950 | 18,769 20-6 8,949 19-1 9,820 23-1 
British Columbia..:,:.02.<.3..... 1947 | 15,673 15-0 6,779 12-5 8, 894 17-7 
‘ 1948 14, 668 13-5 6,277 11-2 8,391 16-2 
1949 15,986 14-3 6, 857 11-9 9,129 17-0 
; 1950 15,535 13-6 6, 683 11-4 8, 852 16:1 

Canada! (Exclusive of the 

DEY TICOTIES) Sat eed gee Te Be 5 ae 1947 | 241,390 19-2 117,535 18-4 | 123,855 20-1 
1948 | 227,923 17-7 110,696 16-9 117,227 18-6 
1949 | 242,092 17-9 117,968 17-1 124,124 18-7 
1950 | 247,282 18-1 120,568 17-1 126,714 18-7 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are not included in these totals except for the years 1949 and 1950. 


Natural Increase’*in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
by place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the popula- 
tion of urban centres; the figures are given in Table 32. 
32.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1947-50, with 

Averages, 1941-45 


a 


Natural Increase 


Census 
ee DA Ds EEG lls Oi leah ote ea ie 


Province and Urban Centre Population, 
Average | 1947 1948 1949 1950 
1941-45 

a i ee 
Newfoundland— 

Belin nh etrg. Vea ls 4 nso 44, 6031 2 1,243 1,043 1,020 1,106 
Prince Edward Island— 

mnariotietoun...... Ai... .+..:2... 14,821 183 287 277 257 320 
Nova Scotia— 

MeePtInGUhNe oe, SES. 8. OE. 10, 847 285 431 341 388 425 

SECTS ge ee eae 25,147 498 690 500 493 467 

TO Ae et ee ee 70,488 15241 1,760 1,648 1,550 17552 

EGY ASE OR ie Reena 28,305 624 768 669 685 688 

Bere cue ee S08, ose. US. 10,272 185 300 243 209 164 
New Brunswick— 

ES OS rn a 10,062 107 343 301 292 295 

SS ae ot Sa er eae 22,763 421 675 584 494 449 

NS ESC 6 a a ee ee ns 51,741 719 1,072 1,004 791 863 
Quebec— 

Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 274 333 430 449 471 

MeeOUSI HHS: 8) Fo a 16,040 706 768 805 812 754 

Mernmraodwville. |. sc... .. 3.026... 10,555 279 383 356 356 397 

MMe ro At Pe 14,197 332 550 500 562 583 

SE engi see RT eat Ae 32,947 819 1,108 1,046 984 1,017 
MIPLDRR Sis sale.) cul Se oc, oh SS. 12,749 250 263 245 318 276 
OREO So ooh 5 2s ola een. 13,769 705 OSiasl.. 745 765 755 


11945 Census of Newfoundland. * Not available for one year of the period. 
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32.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1947-50, with 
Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


Ne nnn 


Natural Increase 


d Urban C 18) caer} 2 
Province an rban Centre opulation, 
Average | 1947 1948 1949 1950 
1941-45 

ee a Se nee Ee ee Rises ace ae Os eed ay ee ek) SE Sn ae 

Quebec—concluded 
achinesscencts +. fee ee adh scott aeenetecs 20,051 271 459 445, 473 463 
PeVisecie dees eked Pie Ae Wibed ENC Soe 11,991 203 241 217 202 223 
Mooritren le caren creo hcbonaisis marlon tore shexerens 903,007 11,471 14.950 14,369 14,381 15,279 
Outremonbrioe ve teciickisies cc stelle 30,751 44 137 19 —23 36 
QuUebOG TAs. dicot teltie. se + ae ajens oer 150,757 2,416 2,681 2,463 2,472 2,584, 
Ste Hyacinthe.....b..a.%8 olsen? 17,798 163 296 305 232 330 
Sta CAN anit oto mieietre cies siekatens 13, 646 279 326 354 380 453 
Stderomers We ont aeteirclete ter 11,329 311 461 440 412 422 
Shawinigan Falls..........+.-++see8- 20,325 674 736 700 - 712 672 
Shrerbrooker on tariseisae tee sfomieere or 35,965 760 1,022 1,011 1,048 1,146 
Sorelccnt ae Be ctne ios Gate ciaietas 12,251 312 359 332 288 315 
Thetford Nunes...) stick oes fee svete 12,716 269 341 270 330 298 
ST TEC ERVLViOLS hin cia aie. cle ele fos ote lore ol sleteiois 42,007 821 857 845 926 955 
Valleyfield.........-ceeeceeeeeeeees 17,052 481 491 §21 522 515 
Verdun nnicn son: cat ens omic 67,349 988 1,179 1,196 1,201 1,146 
WiestimOunitues acces dei oe re etbete 26, 047 —24 22 —31 —7 — 60 

Ontario— 
Bellevillieises ccc bh ate actenbes Setees 15,710 205 324 267 290 251 
PBrantlordcp soe cece esiskes sery weitere: 31,948 346 675 499 534 485 
Brock villewue mee ct iideien > o\-b ce seeretete 11,342 102 201 170 224 161 
Chatham one ser chet. fob aicrr 17,369 193 352 295 313 285 
Cornwall’ 424 acua tS eal Ss ote Reade 14,117 302 505 362 314 254 
Forest Hill....... Das ST ees ee ot 11,757 96 113 114 107 94 
Wort Williams terre ceucl alee 30,585 404 702 622 621 566 
(ONG crear etry AMteran tite ict ACSI OIE HHCY IO 15,346 140 291 226 205 241 
Grell pe, © nrcre Serokera's ctetoicyaesaties = eusiorw's BY IMIS} 198 448 372 384 * 346 
Tamiltonee yee escent ae ets ctecce sce 166, 337 1, 693 2,918 2,359 2,625 2,664 
Kin gstae x siul sind te.° rove serene: 30,126 467 675 eer AS i, 495 442 
EGY HG NOTE a Seid SOBROBSBUS Gs ae 35, 657 380 722 681 670 667 
lBfoto bent: pk ah matiecoesranid Sotho 5 ootieT 78, 264 759 1,392 1,323 1,239 1,128 
Niagara, Wallsy 3: . so. c«sea<scie se sal 20,589 323 551 377 284 254 
North Davee noes ce cierto cet: 15,599 221 330 279 306 301 
(Oi CIRM Uo andn dD Am ode OnrOauCO 26,813 366 A471 420 486 506 
Osta wars. ee or cee tenet eas 154,951 1, 689 2,773 2,394 2,035 2,847 
Owen sOuUnd ince cts eteieteel stele es iss 14,002 130 Pap 240 255 212 
Pembroke cen cern ec ieee 11,159 lr} 220 220 206 233 
Reterborouchienacecriccre cee rcverctotersiater> 25,350 363 744 658 671 644 
Port Arthutnco ass iaose- see sis 24,426 308 520 484 532 455 
St.-CGatharines-senieeee oe BHA tL ee 30,275 420 632 515 476 469 
Ste Thomaston eee cease 17,132 145 204 150 182 161 
Sarnia tet: ean cen criaehs Sc tonks Sarees 18,734 228 467 374 364 377 
ShinikeieibhaGn oonaedemanococdces 25,794 473 650 552 532 517 
Strattondcmeen: eee ees cone 17,038 79 227 179 177 148 
SUGD ULV ae mimics atosie ers eropeie eater se'on ees 32, 203 1,056 1,124 1,042 986 1412 
ADE Tir alt Cie een Gayot reson es Soserar 6 28,790 652 754 660 646 604 
SORONCO Ln eae ne hk Se etl Soria eee 667,457 3, 629 7,508 6,105 5,744 5, 697 
Wie itioye | een ee cy GG hn OGD qo coo 12,500 234 274 262 269 239 
Windsons n=. eyes ee ras Ob SRO 105,311 1,430 2,007 1,849 1,823 TOny 
\yorors leh novel er Mann Sere ich dri cue ortacecic ce 12,461 93 184 146 180 165 

Manitoba— ; 
Brand one ered os ates see seasletiatecess 17,383 191 930 247 265 279 
StEBonitacen. cc.ck can emcws arereae 18,157 238 507 466 481 508 
Winnines dasieics wat eontesi dees aad 221,960 1,932 3,002 2,610 2,699 2,959 

Saskatchewan— : 
NIG OSC AW oelateteloa enint aia eis siecle 20,753 250 432 335 345 391 
PrincesN bern tosis ieee teiie 12,508 226 390 334 372 319 
LEAN gic GOnd iG DOCU Sr Oe OReItd Oe 58,245 733 1,309 1, 230 1,108 1,139 
Gaskatooniee ss veden wee deo 43,027 490 1,051 900 1,015 1,008 

Alberta— 
Calor Vircu tts tunes set aee amas 88, 904 1,180 2,031 1,794 2,002 1,981 
I GMONtCONseaicheniciciieltes + sees ees ee 93,817 1,549 3,046 3,045 3,363 3,562 
IGEN Noy (al <eoqeea Oe HOO GOGOUE or 000 14,612 228 442 370 383 474 
Medicinevttat neh cic erates HOE Al 164 248 290 278 254 

British Columbia— 
New Westminster: ..3...-...d.es%e0- 21,967 260 351 330 328 BEY 
Vancouver........- Crake BN Sere ter a: Beare 275, 353 2,020 4,048 3,211 3,542 3,186 
ViICtOLIAT Mote Nee eee alors oneere 44,068 462 465 416 353 292 
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Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


International Comparisons.—Table 33 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. Canadian marriage 
rates have always been relatively high. 


33.—Marriage Rates per 1,009 Population of Various Countries compared with Canada 
_ and the Provinces, 1950 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
i | cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used. 


Country or Marriage 


Country or - Marriage Marriage 
rovince Rate Province Rate Country Rate 
BG ond rg eS | Be! US See Se ee, SOY 
United States......... 11:0 || Canada—concluded Chile. .se ee 7-9 
estern Germany..... 10-7 anitoba....<..222.. 9-3 lHrance: <2. oe Jae: 7.9 
Czechoslovakia........ 10-4 Quebec S07. 2.0453... 8-6 : . 
: 20>. : Switzerland........... 7-9 
UNRarY feo ash 4 Late: 1054 New Brunswick...... 8°5 Getland 7.8 
ORDA, bee hk re xe 10-2 Saskatchewan........ 8-3 cage a Oar ‘ 
Union of South ‘Africa Nova Scotia......... 7-9 AUN is oss Socks ates we ted 
Whites) i. ce. 6:00. 9-9 Newfoundland....... 7:2 POTOURAL - ca Wiese 3s 7°7 
een Ba Oe Se 2 oe Prince Edward Island]. 6-4 iWwedén: see lo .. 7:7 
lustralian Ai... reid. , ri PS 4 ae eh 7:4 
New Zealand......... 9-2 ; Coylon 1 ai iy hie 6-8 
Patent cee] £E* |) Northern Treland’. 6-81 
Canada..... | 94 élgiuin se  T8 18-3) | |Mexico.. eis. 5-71 
‘Alberta sia... 253 {7 102 Norway £050... 95.625. 8-3 HPO asses tirslbee a: 5-4 
British Columbia... .. 9-8 Netherlands........., 8-2 Venezuela............. 5-1 
Ontario Sores is eee 9-8 England and Wales.... 8-1 OLU iii certs Sieh 3°5 


i 1949. | | | 

As a rule, marriage rates vary with the level of economic prosperity. They 
fell during the depression years following 1929, but recovered in the later 1930’s. 
In Canada, England and the United States, the number of marriages was excep- 
tionally high in 1940-42, decreased in 1943 and 1944 but increased in 1945 and 1946, 
and reached peak rates in the immediate post-war years. The Canadian post-war 


peak marriage rate of 10-9 was reached in 1946, 


Canadian Marriages.—Table 34 shows the number of marriages and the 
Marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and the provinces. Percentages 
of brides and bridegrooms, according to place of birth, are also given. 


, For the country as a whole, about 85 p.c. of the grooms were born in Canada— 
70 p.c. in the province in which they were married. Almost. 90 p.c. of the brides 
were born in Canada—over 75 p.c. in the province in which they were married. 
However, there are wide variations from this pattern as between provinces ; in the 
four Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency to marry native 
and/or province-born partners than in the other provinces. 
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34.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, with Percentage Distribution of — 


Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1947-50 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year Marriages Ley Where Married Provinces Canada 
opu- ||— =e | 


lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides Grooms] Brides 


No p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Newfoundland.... Rann 1949 2,445 7°0 94-91} 98-81 1-11 0-31 4-01 0-91 
1950 2,515 7-2 89-61 | 97-81 1-31 1-21 9-01 1-01 

Prince Edward Island...... 1947 676 7-2 85-9 88-5 8-6 5-5 5-5 6-1 
1948 635 6-8 86-0 91-8 8-5 3-8 5°5 4-4 

1949 619 6-6 85-0 92-9 10-2 3-6 4-8 3-6 

1950 616 6-4 82-5 91-6 13-0 4-4 4-5 4-1 

NOVa SCObIR e erciccve srcrre -, 1947 5,861 9-4 80-9 84-0 11-2 6-9 7-8 9-0 
1948 5,093 8-0 80-1 84-3 12-3 6-8 7-7 8-9 

1949 5,058 7°8 79-6 85°3 13-6 9-4 6-8 5-3 

1950 5,065 7-9 Cuil 85-2 16-5 10-3 5-9 4-5 

New Brunswick..........:: 1947 5,189 10:6 78-6 84-6 10-5 7-2 10-9 8-3 
1948 4,640 9-2 78-4 84-2 10-4 73 11-2 8-4 

1949 4,251 8-2 79°8 84-6 10-7 7:9 9°5 7°5 

1950 4,376 8-5 78°5 85-1 11°5 7-2 10-1 7:7 

Quebec. oes nats tee heats 1947 | 35,494 9-6 88-0 89-9 6-4 5-9 5-6 4-2 
1948 | 34,646 9-1 86-9 89-3 6-7 6-0 6-5 4-8 

1949 33,485 8-6 85-8 88-1 6-4 6-1 7°8 5-8 

1950 | 34,093 8-6 86-2 88-6 6°3 6-0 7-5 5-5 
OPtArioemaee eirs aie eevee 1947 | 44,056 10:5 73°6 76-1 11-8 10-9 14°5 13-0 
1948 | 43,242 10-1 72-0 75:9 12-0 11-0 15-9 13-0 

1949 | 43,304 9-8 68°9 74-2 12-8 11-5 18-3 14-3 

1950 | "48,744 9-8 67°5 73°3 13-5 11-8 19-0 14-9 

Manito bamenccrm tee le ees 1947 Madke 10-4 70-9 75-4 15-9 13-8 13-3 10-8 
1948 7,325 9-7 70°2 75-7 14-5 13-4 15-4 10-9 

1949 7,265 9-3 67-8 74-2 15-2 13-2 17:0 12-6 

1950 7,128 9-3 68-5 74-3 14:8 13-2 16-7 12-4 
Saskatchewan........+-.ee- 1947 7,674 9-1 76-7 83-7 11°5 7-0 11-7 9-3 
1948 7,171 8-4 76:4 85-7 11-6 6-3 11-9 7-9 

1949 7,037 8-2 76-1 85°5 11-4 6-0 12-5 8-4 

1950 6,904 8-3 77-6 86-0 10-8 6:5 11-5 7°5 

Al bertareccee se eerie ae see 1947 8,797 10:7 58-1 65-7 23-3 19-3 18-6 15-0 
1948 8, 844 10-5 56:8 66-5 23-6 20-1 19-6 13+4 

1949 9,037 10-4 55-3 65°8 23-8 19-2 20-9 15-0 

1950 9,294 10-2 54-2 65°5 25-3 19-9 20-5 14:6 

British Columbia.......... 1947 } 11,852 11-4 33-7 38-7 43-0 43-7 23-3 17-6 
1948 | 11,718 10-8 33-8 38-1 43-0 45-4 23-1 16-5 

1949 | 11,376 10-2 33-6 39-2 44-0 44-2 22-5 16-6 

1950 } 11,110 9-8 34-8 39-6 43-4 45-1 21-8 15-3 


Canada (Exclusive of the 
Marri tories) ecco aes ciel 1947 | 127,311 10-1 : . * . 
1948 | 128,314 9-6 12°3 76-9 14:3 13-0 13-4 10:3 
1949 | 128,877 9-2 70-91 | 76-11 | 14-61 | 12-91] 14-5! 11-01 
1950 | 124,845 9-1 70-61 | 76-11 | 14-81 | 13-111 14-6! 10-81 


1 Excluding ‘‘not stated’’ birthplace. 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Over 91 p.c. of | 


the marriages in 1950 were between persons who had not previously been married; 
5 p.c. of the brides and grooms had been widowed, while almost 4 p.c. of the mar- 
riages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors is about 
97 years and that of spinsters about 24 years. The average age of widowers and 
widows at the time of re-marriage is almost double that of bachelors and spinsters. 


Nine out of ten spinsters married in 1950 were less than 30 years of age—7 out of 10_ | 
below 25 years—while 8 out of 10 bachelors were less than 30 and about one-half 


of the total were below 25 years of age. 
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35.—Bridegrooms, by Age Groups and Marital Status, 1948-50 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


19481 1949 1950 


Age 2. 3h 22 SE |< GaeTIeeeeaieesen pee eS 

res | ftors | owers | vorcea| Total | Bist | Wid | DE] total | Bach] Wide | DE | poet 
NUMBERS 

Under ee ee ee ae a 
20 years..| 5,478 1 1} 5,480) 5,752} — — 5,752], 6,345 YY — 6,346 
20-24 “ 48, 869 62 184) 49,115] 48,944 56 160} 49,160 51, 055 49 120} 51,224 
25-29 “ 33,772 253} 1,035] 35,060] 34,088 254 894] 35,236] 33,877 225 820} 34,922 
30-34 “ 12,820 404} 1,324] 14,548! 12,463 448) 1,154! 14,065] 11,976 385} 1,103] 13,464 
35-39 “ 5,443 592; 1,144] 7,179] 5,489 598} 1,008} 7,095] 5,346 524 997} 6,867 
40-44 “ 2,545 618 776) 3,939] 2,617 675 726) 4,018] 2,436 600 739} 3,775 
45-49 “ 1,314 720 481} 2,515) 1,400 776 448| 2,624) 1,385 708 454) 2,542 
50-54 « a 608 869 238) 1,715 696 880 252} 1,828 631 803 270} 1,704 

55-59“ 325 917 128} 1,370 323 924 117} 1,364 300 877 144) 1,321° 
60-64 “ 134 842 47| 1,023 183 908 52] 1,143 174 882 57] 1,113 
ee ae 109} 1,242 18} 1,369 130} 1,371 35] 1,536 136) 1,380 27| 1,548 
Totals, momen Maes lib iegs kevttes |b Sliacs ly a limmaae leech Gal ae ee 


Stated Ages/111,417| 6,520] 5,376/123,313 112,085) 6,890} 4,846/123,821]1113,661| 6,429 4, 731/124, 821 


Ages not 

stated.... 1 — —_ 1 50 3 3 56 22 ?4 — 24 
Totals, All 

Ages..... 111,418} 6,520) 5,376 123, 314/112,135| 6,893 4, 849/123, 877/113, 683 6,431) 4,731/124,845 
Ry caved 26-81 52-51 36-91 28-01 26-91 52-71 37-41 28-71 o6-7| a.al ayo 28-5 

PERCENTAGES 
RP rs ES yee 
Under : 

20 years.. 4-9) -- -- 4-4 5-1) — _— 4-6 5-6] -- — 5-1 
20-24 <“ 43-9 1-0 374 39-8 43-7 0-8 3°3 39-7 44-9 0°8 2°5 41-0 
25-29 ‘ 30-3 3°9 19-3 28-4 30-4 38:7} 18-4 28-5 29-8 3°5 17-3 28-0 
BO-34 Foy 11-5 6-2 24-6 11-8 11-1 6-5 23-8 11-4 10-5 6-0 23°3 10-8 
35-39 “ 4-9 9-1 21-3 5-8 4.9 8-7 20-8 5-7 4-7] — 8-2 21-1 5-5 
m-44. FO 2-3 9-5 14-4 3°2 23 9-8 15-0 3°2 2-1 9-3 15-6 3-0 
45-49 “ | 1-2 11-0 8-9 2-0 1-2 11-3 9-2 2-1 1-2 10-9 9-6 2-0 
50-54 “ , 0:5 13-3 4-4 1-4 0°6 12-8 5-2 1-5 0-6 12-5 5-7 1-4 
55-59 “ 0:3 14-1 2-4 1-1 0-3 13-4 2-4 1-1 0°3 13°6 3:0 1-1 
60-64 “ 0-1 12-9 0-9 0-8 0-2 13-2 1-1 0-9 0-2 13-7 1-2 0:9 
65 years or 

Over...... 0-1 19-0 0-3 1-1 0-1 19-9 0-7 1-2 0-1 21-5 0-6 1-2 
Totals, 

Stated Ages 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 100-0 
Percentages 
of all ages. 90-4 5-3 4-4) 100-0 90-5 5:6 3:9} 100-0 91-1 5-2 8-8} 100-0 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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36.—Brides, by Age Groups and Marital Status, 1948-50 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


19481 1949 1950 
es Spi Wid D Spi Wid Di Spi | Wid Di 
roup pin- id- i- : pin- id- 1- pin- id- i- 
sters | ows pao Total sters | ows al Total sters ows Wedd Total | 
NuUMBERS 
ee pe eee 
Under 
20 years..| 28,614 8 7| 28,629] 29,179 8 8} 29,195] 30,507 19 11} 30,537 
20-24 Te 51,709 238 554] 52,501] 51,800 199 499] 52,498) 52,545 181 393] 53,119 
2229) ies 19; 645 737| 1,321] 21,703} 19,601 641] 1,247] 21,489] 19, 239 560] 1,110} 20,909 
30-34 “ 6,790 697| 1,123} 8,610) 6,426 720) 1,036} 8,182! 6,311 692 985] 7,988 
35239 2,982 713 848} 4,543] 3,053 800 773| 4,626] 2,871 807 (837) 4,515 
402445 1,388 701 445) 2,534) 1,374 777 478| 2,629|) 1,486 782 472) 2,690 
45-49 << 663 800 252 1,715 715 897 273| 1,885 647 858 230) 1,735 
50-54 “ 278 728 103} 1,109 309 895 103] 1,307 302 742 128)" 17072 
55-59 SS 136 604 41 781 162 570 48 780 176 625 51 852 
60-64 ‘ 66 488 23 577 68 494 17 579 68 505 14 587 
65 years or. ; 
OVEE oer 43 568} — 611 58 575 8!’ 641 58 647 9 ‘714 
Totals, 
Stated Ages|112,314| 6,282] 4, 717/123,313)112,745) 6,576 4,490 123,811 114,160| 6,418) 4,240 124,818 
Ages not 
stated i; — — 1 62 3 1 66 27; — — LE 
Totals, All 
Ages..... 112,315] 6,282] 4,717/123,314/112,807| 6,579) 4 491|123,877|114,187| 6,418} 4,240)124,845 
Av. ages 23-91 45-61 «33-8 25-41 23-91 46-0| 33-71 25- 4 23- 8| 46-51 34-2 95.3 
PERCENTAGES 
ier ines ne PAE NISL ARES es SUD ee, 2 eh Pte Be? 
Under 
20 years 25-5 0-1 0-1 23-2 25-9 0-1 0-2 23-6 26-7 0:3 0-3 24> 
20-24 ef 46-0 3°8 11-7 42-6 45-9 3:0 J1-1 42-4 46-0 2-8 9-3 42- 
25-29 175i 11-71) 9 *-28 0. 76 17-4 9-7) 27-8] 17-4 16-9 Sal 202 16- 
80-34 555 6-0 1-1 23°8 7-0 5:7 10-9 23+1 6-6 5:5 10-8 23-2 6: 
35-o0ie 2-7| 11-3) 18-0 3-7 2-7 12-2) 17-2 3-7 2-5 12-6) 19-7) 273% 
40-44 “ 1-2 11-2 9-4 2-1 1-2 11-8 10-6 2-1 1:3 12-2 11-14 «2+ 
45-49 * 0-6 12-7 5-3 1-4 0-6 13-6 6-1 1-5 0-6 13-4 5-4 1- 
50-54 << 0-2 11-6 2°2 0-9 0-3 13-6 2-3} 1-1 0-3] - 11-6 3-0} 0- 
55-59  “ 0-1 9-6 0-9 (0-6 ‘0-1 8-7 1-1 0-6 0-2 9-7 1-2 0 
60-64 “ 0-1 7:8 0-5 0-5 0-1 7:5 0-4 0-5 1-1 7-9 0-3 0 
65 years or 
over..,.... -- 9-0} — 0:5 0-1 8-7 0-2 0:5 1-1 10-1 0.2 0 
Totals, : 
Stated Ages} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 100-0}, 100-0 100- 0} 100-0) 100-0 
Percentages 
of allages.. 91-1 5-1 3-8} 100-0] 91-1 5:3 3-6| 100-0) 91-5 5-1 3-4) 100-0 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution | 


of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that 
for the population as a whole. Table 37 shows the very strong influence that 
religion has on marriage. About 70 p.c. of all malriages are between persons of | 


the same religious denomination; among those of Jewish faith, it was 95 p. ¢. in| 


1950; among Roman Catholics 89 p.c.; United Church 62 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox — 
59 p.c. 
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37.—Marriages, by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1948-50 
(Exclusive of the Territories) 


7 


Denominations of Brides 


- Year and 2 Fast- . Re! Per- 
enominations o res- : cent- 
é ern | Jew- | Luth- man | United|Other 
Bridegrooms tist |Ortho-] ish | eran Shee Cath-|Church] Sects pee 
dox olic! 
19482 No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

RA GITOAN Hyd, h.: ot 98 372} 1,095} 1,884] 4,094) 539 14-3 
BHOCISE Ro ee 28) — 124 257 831} 1,045 259 4.2 
fastern Orthodox.... 914 43 26] 281 115 37 1-2 
Te SR Pea o 2) 2,02 1 48 29 24 1-8 
pitheran, osu. tc! 2, 50 1,746 160 457 772 227 3°2 
-resbyterian......... 31 175] 2,542} 696] 1,612] 235 5-6 
%oman Catholic!.... 275 11) 364! 505/47,517] 1,709] 529 42-9 
JInited Church....... 119 13 684] 1,399] 1,901] 15,781 693 20-7 
)ther sects........... 46 13} 229) 197] 693 838] 4,669 6-1 

HoOUstated'. . 2 3..5.. _ _ 3 9 -- 
Totals, 1948....... 1,563] 2,069) 3,739] 6,189/53,817 26,000) 7,217 100-0 
fercentages........-.. 1°3 1-7), 3-0} 5:0) 43-6] 21-1] 5.9 70-03 

1949 . 

Sag liCans Snn eee 119 7| 366] 1,124] 1,784] 4,051] 479]. 14-1 
BD bist< 4 ei pes 19) — 118 255 346 979 253 3-9 
astern Orthodox.... 1,037 61 34] 352 130 45 1-4 
EST I ea Ce ee 4) 2,089 5 9 50 30 31 1-8 
eheran’ feces: oe 66; — 1,929 156 456 746 244 3°4 
resbyterian......... 30 3] - 177] 2,385} — 656] 1,592! 190 5-3 
oman Catholic!..... 276 13} 460} 473/47,827] 1,837] 608 43-1 
mited Church....... 159 5 638) 1,255] 1,958} 15,731 801 20-5 
mer Sectas.g, <2. fen | 59 15 242 231 760 847) 4, 969 6-5 
ma stated. sc soot _ ~ 4 4 14 13 0-1 
Totals, 1949..... AD 1,769} 2,134] 4,000] 5,926/54,203] 25,956 7,622 100-0 
Brcentages...icccscs 1-4 1-7| | 3-2} 4-8) 43-8] 21-0] 6-2 70-13 
1950 SMMlhia anak Sie eh eS 
BPA CAN: i 2 Sapte GAYE 111 11 374 976) 1,757] 3,955 554 ¢ 13-5 
maist,. 2. ances 27; — 132 225 427 882 250 3°8 
astern Orthodox.... 1,047 1 70 30) 351 149 50 1-5 
BIST Y ce, , ee See e — | 1,933 6 9 28 o2|, a 22 1-7 
meneran |... at tae: 51 2| 2,037 144 493 731 243 3-4 
resbyterian......... 36 4 157] 2,285} 693] 1,494] 2926 5-1 
oman Catholic!..... 307 20 521 467|48, 878] 1,820 632 43-8 
nited Church....... 127 10 666) 1,208) 1,970] 15,894 755 20-4 
ther sects........... - 53 9} 268} 221) 9809 931] 5,354 6-8 

Ot stated. ..0.... 6.5 _ _ 1} — 6 2 3 -- 
Totals, 1950........ 1,759/ 1,990) 4,232] 5,565/55, 412) 25,890 8,089 100-0 
reentages........... 1-4]. 1-61 (3-41 4-51 .44-4k -20-71 6.5 70-63 
1Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 3 Percentage of marriages 


tween contracting parties of the same religious denomination, 
Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces granted in Canada 
ere few. There were less than 20 divorces in every year before 1900, 23 in 1903, 
in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the 
arly number of marriages. 


The end of World War I in 1918 saw an increase in the number of divorces. 
he generally unsettled conditions and the long separation between men on Active 
vice and their wives may have contributed to this increase. Changes in law and 
Ocedure may also have been a further factor—at present, Quebec and Newfound- 
nd are the only provinces in which applicants for divorce must secure a private 
i of Parliament. The number of divorces had increased to 114 in 1918; 608 in 
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1926; 700 in 1931; 1,570 in 1936; and 2,369 in 1940. From 1940, the numbers 
increased annually to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, declining gradually since that year 
until in 1950 they were 5,373 or 34 p.c. lower than in 1947. 


38.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1947-51 | 


Granted by 
Parliament ; Granted by the Courts 
Item of Canada Canadal 


pred ne,| (a eee peed Rabe Re SE ae a ST 
' 


Numbers— 
1947 348 18 207 236 | 3,509 665 509 881 | 1,826 || 8,199 
1948 292 49 7S See DA lal) oat 477 333 651 | 1,683 || 6,881 
1949 350 20 181 902 | 2,396 411 289 594 | 1,491 5,934 
1950 5 234 13 199 194 | 2,228 309 280 534.1 1,377 ||. 5,373 | 
1951P 4 289 10 187 156 | 2,002 361 226 589 | 1,339 |} 5,163 
Percentages— | 
1947 4.2) 0-2 2-5 2-9 | 42-8 8-1 6-2 | 10-7} 22-3 |) 100-0 
1948 4-2 0:7 1-12} 3-1) 45-2 6:9 4-8 9-5 | 24-5} 100:0 |. 
1949 Sc 5-9 0-3 3-1 3°4 40-4 6-9 4-9 10-0 25-1 100:0 
1950 0-1 4-4 0-2 3°7 3°6 41-5 5°8 5-2 9-9 25-6 100-0 
1951p} 0-1 5-6 0-2 3-6 3:0 | 38:8 7-0 4-4} 11-4] 25-9 |) 100-0 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 By a new rule adopted in August 1948, a Decree Nisi became } 
absolute at the end of three months. As a result, a number of divorces did not become effective until the 
following year. | 


Section 6.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories 


The vital statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories have been collected _ 
since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the ten provinces | 
in the tables of this Chapter, because the figures are not considered complete in that 
the personal particulars in many Cases are not available, and the small and varying — 


population of each year is not accurately known. | 


39.—Vital Statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 1941-50, with | 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 to 1950 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


a Yukon Territory r Northwest Territories 

ear eee Eee REL ee EMT ee 
Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 

No. No. No. No. Nea No. | 

Averages, 1926-30.........-. 33 14 54 158 24 185: | 

Averages, 1931-35........... 49 24 61 190 41 137 

Averages, 1936-40.........-- 67 36 72 228 72 VW7 

1 Dy Soo mOmalbad orotic an 6 72 36 67 314 82 306 

MOBO eaee a mrusicieteie ote ste crelsrovensr 96 36 108 369 109 222 

IY Re Sones Goon GuaneaoouG 99 67 120 403 94 304 

OY et oe cer tawiarsrcs 3p oeec cic 136 94 100 316 66 349 

bli). OR ie Sok Osa BeD ema oer 123 69 87 511 122 478 

TOA Gee rnin« fetes ctthcteycie sie simi 146 66 80 593 177 347 

a OY A Nee 20, Fc a ERENCE EO CO 224 61 77 625 111 376 

yk eo. Se Soe Aion apo oeES 0 274 77 112 645 117 370 

1 OA Qe Re ere ticrcie ogee sini raters 309 76 86 644 134 434 

ON eka eaao anon palace am 316 84 99 622 154 332 


Section 7.—Canadian Life Tables 


Two official life tables for Canada and regions have been published: the first 
was calculated on the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the census population of 
1931; the second on the basis of the deaths of 1940-42 and the census population | 
of 1941. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as a whole for the’ 
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years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations by sex and age and the deaths 
recorded as having occurred during those years. The life table for 1947 is given 
in abbreviated form in Table 40. 


40.—Canadian Life Table, 1947 
—K—3—oosoOonmjéon@gwOD9®@wO0n9@TqT#w#o)oh9@T*Oonm9@ma@owoOwOnm9@BooWTuT]XTXTXTXR 


Males Females 


Number Number 
Number} Dying Proba- Expec- || Number | Dying Proba- | Expec- 
Living | Between | bility of | tation Living | Between | bility of | tation 
at Each |Each Age] Dying at of at Each | Each Age} Dying at of 


Age and the | Each Age| Life Age and the | Each Age] Life 
Next Next 
100, 000 05198 65-18 |} 100,000 04003 69-05 
5,198 4,003 
94,802 00431 67-75 95,997 00377 70-93 
408 362 
94,394 00251 67-04 95, 635 00202 70-19 
237 193 
94,157 ee -00180 66-20 95,442 ae 00147 69-33 
93, 987 re -00157 65-32 95,301 oe -00120 68-43 
1 
93, 840 -00140 64-43 95,187 -00101 67-52 
542 377 
93, 298 -00091 59-79 94,810 -00060 62-78 
460 330 
92, 838 *00132 55-07 94, 480 -00101 57-99 
728 583 
92,110 -00185 50-48 93, 897 00149 53°33 
894 739 
91,216 00204 45-95 93,158 ~ 00163 48-73 
944 780 
90,272 -00212 41-4] 92,378 -00182 44-12 
1,018 900 
89, 254 00264 36°85 91,478 00218 39-53 
1,342 1,142 
87,912 00367 32-37 90,336 00325 35-00 
1,904 1, 688 
86,008 00576 28-03 88, 648 00438 30-61 
2,925 2,168 
83,083 00859 23-92 86,480 -00608 26-32 
4,130 3,045 
78, 953 -01299 20-04 83, 435 -00889 22-18 
5,972 4,353 
72,981 -02010 16-46 79,082 -01398 18-25 
8,377 | 6,506 
64, 604 03091 13-25 72,576 02213 14-65 
10, 982 9, 267 
53, 622 04576 10-44 63,309 é 03553 11-41 
13,004 12,613 
40,618 06849 7-96 50, 696 05705 8-60 
14,129 15,414 
26,489 -10527 5-87 35, 282 09259 6-24 
13,003 15,992 
13,486 -16198 4-21 19,290 -15016 4-37 
8,872 12, 260 
4,614 24453 2-94 7,030 *23748 2-98 
3,411 5,716 
843 +35882 2-02 1,314 36234 1-98 
787 1, 234 
56 -51075 1-35 80 53246 1-28 
56 80 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of the 
population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) of 
“births of each sex isassumed. The life tables show how, on the basis of the mortality 
tates at cach age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in number 
_by death. For example, during the year 1947, of 100,000 males born, 5,198 died in 
their first year, so that 94,802 survived to one year of age; 408 died in their second 
Year, so that 94,394 survived to two years of age; and so on. At 100 years of age, 
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only 56 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at 
each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each 
age. Finally, the expectation of life is the average number of years which a person 
might expect to live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant. 


Mortality rates for males are higher at all ages than for females, particularly 
in infancy. Infant mortality in 1940-42 was 62 per 1,000 live births for males 
compared to 49 per 1,000 for females. Because infant mortality is still so high, the © 
expectation of life at birth is less for both sexes than at age one. In 1947 males who 
had survived their first year had an expectation of life of almost 68 years and 
females of almost 71 years. The expectation of life of a boy at age 15 was 55 years, 
and of a girl 58 years. At age 25, it was about 46 years for men and almost 49 for 
women. At age 70, it was 10-4 years for men and 11-4 years for women. 


Table 41 summarizes the life expectancy figures for 1931, 1941 and 1947. | 
During this period, life expectancy at birth increased from 60 to over 65 years 
for males and from 62 to 69 years for females. The greatest increases were among 
the younger ages for both sexes but were appreciably higher among females than 
among males and for females extended into the older ages. There was little or no 
appreciable increase between 1931 and 1947 in life expectancy among males over 40, 
whereas for females the rates increased at all ages up to 80. Increases in life expecta- 
tion among women of child-bearing age are worthy of note. 


41.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941 and 1947 


1931 1941 1947 
Age ————_———————— a 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Wider 1 viearirie cc een cis 60-00 62-10 62-96 66-30 65-18 69-05 
VOUT Preeaca dg niece or: 64-69 65-71 66-14 68-73 67°75 70°93 
TIN OATS RNAS eee eae 64-46 65-42 65-62 68-16 67-04 70-19 
sof Pur A, & bog NTRS 63-84 64°75 64-88 67-38 66:20 69-33 
i Eg R388 Sn esc Sen 63-11 63°99 64-07 66-56 65-32 68-43 
Bye On Eee oy eee ew eae 62-30 63°17 63-22 65-69 64°43 67°52 
Oe aaa Bt oi A eae ew 57-96 58-72 58-70 61-08 59-79 62-78 
Esp pices eee tas ohare 53°41 54-15 54-06 56°36 55-07 57°99 
OX Vy Seam rk Nl ie li Mana 49-05 49-76 49-57 51-76 50-48 53°33 
AG RUPEE an tet Ee Ac 44-83 45-54 45-18 47-26 45-95 48-73 
CY) Rheem i: 5 oP OA Pd ak ae AP 40-55 41-38 40-73 42-81 41-41 44-12 
By im Scat Uinta Bet otra tr 36-23 37-19 36°26 38°37 36-85 39-53 
AB cpr he MeN cs ara aiecseaore cs 31-98 33-02 31-87 33-99 32°37 35-00 
ZU ay SO de nt ane ee Sekt eo 27-79 28°87 27-60 29-67 28-03 30-61 
i) Feccee Smeets =, conn areler neste 23-72 24-79 23-49 25-46 23 -92 26-32 
DO ek Ee etal hae Roe ee 19-88 20-84 19-64 21-42 20-04 22-18 
GO Ree sre ete iiss «dues inetes 16-29 17-15 16-06 17-62 16-46 18-25 
COMME eae eens aoe 12-98 13-72 12-81 14-08 13-25 14-65 
TAU cies cares has | OM ara cea mer bee 10-06 10-63 9-94 10-93 10-44 11-41 
UAT tm, eek eet pee ERS ct Sh ae 7°57 7-98 7-48 8-19 7°96 8-60 
Reet mae amas Si oes es 5-61 5-92 5-54 6-03 5-87 6-24 
Sireeccan oe koe nc ecreciar ess 4-10 4-38 4-05 4-35 4-21 4-37 
Oi oe ae ai cece ates 2-97 3-24 2°93 3:13 2-94 2-98 
OSS ak SON hie eae rs aries tra ae 2-14 2-40 2-09 2-26 2-02 1-98 
LOOM Re Pe Pera Sc sicze teste) «1s loa 1-77 1-46 1-64 1-35 1-28 


Section 8.—Communicable Diseases 


The national reporting of communicable diseases in Canada was undertaken in| 
1933 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the request of the Federal Department 
of Pensions and National Health in co-operation with the Provincial Departments 
of Health. Since then, the Health and Welfare Division of the Bureau has been. 
responsible for the weekly compilation and analysis of communicable diseases except 
for a short period during 1939-40, when the work was transferred to the Department 
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of Pensions and National Health. The reports of cases of venereal diseases are 
included in the current analyses and a standard report form is used by all the 
provinces. 


Table 42 indicates the relative number of cases of certain communicable diseases 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of 
Health in 1950. The reporting of two diseases, dysentery and rubella, is not 
compulsory in all provinces and the totals for Canada should, therefore, be accepted 
with reservations. 


42.—Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported by Provincial 


Departments of Health, 1950 


(Exclusive of the Territories) 


Disease - Nfld. | P.E.I.'| N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. Total 


Sea |e aead Gabel lice. ee (ee 


No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. No. 


Cbiekenpox'..sc css ebcs — 1,418 94) 8,756)13, 225] 1,747] 2,234] 3,083 5,004] 35,602 
SOIDREDOTIA. oe. css ccs s —_ 11 18} 215 55 16 15 15 63 421 
Dysentery oes chats tec 2 — 2) — 239} 1872) 132 6 27) 191 759 

PRIMOED IC. fost a oy on cn — — — 8 1}; — — 2 11 
MDACHIATY oF ek te — 2, — 239| 178) . 194 6 1} 189 746 
Encephalitis (infectious). cae a o 2 16 5 12 5 1 41 
Influenza (epidemic)..... — 1,464 182 27) — 460] 4,225 


1} — | 2,091 
438) 1, 858/16, 733/25,973] 1,640] 1, 602 1,683} 5,658] 55,653 
Meningitis (meningococ- 


Cal ete eee — 13 15 19 84 17 14 12 15 191 
Plumper ie Sew Eo _ 2,488) 168). 6, 202/17,285] 619] 2,831 5,350} 8,642] 43,671 
Poliomyelitis (epidemic) 67 LZ 15 LAL 3 76 22 120} 138 911 


76 
_ 1,450 38} 470/21, 354 35] 1,792) 4,865! 7,903] 37,917 
— 108 76) 2,802) 1,613) 457] 369] 2,329] |’ g69 8,756 


Tuberculosis, ........... 86) 282) 763! 4,897] 1,431] 9461 5374 1,036] 1,827]} 12,429 
EGimonary..,.") ..... 78 276 747) 4,807] 8 924 897 976! 1,683] 10,501 
Non-pulmonary....... 8 6 16 90; 5 22| 105 60| = 144) 462 


1 1 9 
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1 Not reportable in New Brunswick. 2 Including 1 case where type was not stated. 3 Re- 
porting not compulsory in New Brunswick and. Manitoba. 4 Including 35 cases where type was not 
‘stated. 5 Type not segregated, 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. , 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE 
AND SOCIAL SECURITY IN CANADA* 


Evolution of Provincial and Municipal Administration.—Public health 
and welfare, traditionally and constitutionally, have been regarded as matters 
primarily for provincial and municipal action. While the British North America 
Act does not clearly or specifically refer to public welfare or social security, 


the references therein to such matters as eleemosynary institutions, hospitals, 


asylums, public charities, etc., have fixed in the minds of most authorities the 


principle that, under the Canadian constitution, the provinces rather than the 


federal authorities have constitutional responsibility in the health and welfare field.’ 
The Federal Government, however, 1s specifically assigned jurisdiction over “quar- | 
antine and the establishment of marine hospitals”. | 


Many of the earliest welfare undertakings were initiated not by provincial 
or municipal governments, but by voluntary organizations led by public-spirited | 
citizens. It was voluntary citizen initiative in most of the early Canadian com- 
munities that led to the establishment of orphanages, hospitals, homes for the 


* Contributed by Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National Health’ 
and Welfare. ; | 
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aged, other institutions, and health and welfare agencies working within the 
homes of families to bring help and assistance where needed. As the worth of 
these programs was proved and as the financial burden of carrying them became 
too great for private philanthropy, municipal governments, first of all, responded 
to appeals for help by granting financial assistance without assuming administrative 
responsibility. Gradually, however, as municipal financial involvement became 
greater, the necessity for taking over certain of these undertakings as direct adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the municipal authorities became apparent, and muni- 
cipalities found themselves in the business of providing public health and welfare 
services at public expense for the citizens of their respective communities. 


This process by which financial and subsequently administrative responsibility 
for certain health and welfare services was imperceptibly shifted from voluntary to 
municipal auspices repeated itself, as time went on, at the municipal-provincial 
level. Prior to the outbreak of World War I, welfare services were provided almost 
exclusively by local voluntary agencies and by the municipal authorities. Beginning, 
however, with the enactment of the first Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario 
in 1914, there followed a series of interventions by provincial governments in the 
public welfare and social security field, which established during the years between 
the two world wars a clear pattern of provincial responsibility for providing direct 
social services in some instances and assisting municipalities in other instances in 
the provision of local public welfare programs. A number of other provincial 
governments quickly followed Ontario’s lead with respect to workmen’s compensa- 

tion. Coincident with the granting of the women’s suffrage, the Manitoba Govern- 
ment in 1916 passed the first mothers’ allowances legislation. Once again this 
was followed by similar legislation in a number of other provinces. 


Each provincial enactment, whether in the form of workmen’s compensation 
legislation, mothers’ allowances, child protection legislation or laws providing for 
the establishment of juvenile courts and juvenile reform institutions, added suc- 
cessively to the predominance of provincial government authority in the social 
welfare field; and as the legislative, administrative, supervisory and financial 

Tesponsibilities of the provincial governments increased, such responsibilities 
carried by the municipalities correspondingly diminished. 
| Provincial responsibility in the health field was recognized at an early date. 
The duties specifically assigned by the British North America Act, together with 
the residual powers generally accepted under interpretations of the “property 
and civil rights” clause of Sect. 92, stimulated this development. A Department 
of Public Health, succeeding an earlier Central Board of Health, was created by 
the Assembly of Nova Scotia in 1904 and several provinces followed the example 
of the Public Health Act of New Brunswick of 1918 which created a full-time 
Cabinet post for such a Department. A similar growth in the welfare field was 
to take place in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, with the establishment of separate 
Departments of Welfare or the enlargement of the existing Departments of Health 
_to embrace both health and welfare. 


Development of Federal Responsibility.—During the years of World War I 
and the following decade, there was little or no indication of public support for 
the intervention of the Federal Government in what appeared to be normal peace- 
time provincial and local areas of responsibility. In the aftermath of World War I, 
the federal authority found itself committed to an extensive program of health and 
welfare services for discharged and pensionable ex-service men. In this and in a 
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number of other specialized fields, the Federal Government slowly began to acquire 
a certain familiarity with the nature of the problems involved, although there 
was little thought at the time, either in the minds of governments or on the part 
of the public generally, that the federal authority had any proper responsibility 


in this field. 

The year 1919 is significant since it marks the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Health, whose functions included quarantine and immigration 
medical services, narcotic control, food and drug standards, child welfare, housing 
and the supervision of a venereal disease contro] grant. Beginning with the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1920, with the exception of a few years in the 1930’s, money from 
this grant was available to assist the provinces in the establishment and operation 
of a series of venereal disease clinics. In 1928, the Departments of Health and 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment were merged. 


Not until 1927, however, did the Federal Government enter into a commitment 
in the field of public welfare which could be regarded as continuous or permanent. 
Here again, the pattern that had manifested itself with regard to the voluntary and 
municipal agencies in the first instance, and later with the municipal and provincial 
governments, repeated itself in the area of provincial-federal relationships. 


Recognizing that the costs of providing old age pensions on a means-test 
basis for persons 70 years of age or over were too great to be borne by the provincial 
governments alone, the Federal Government passed the Old Age Pensions Act in 
1927 authorizing federal tax funds to be made available to reimburse provincial 
governments for 50 p.c. of the costs of old age pensions paid in conformity with 
standards laid down in federal legislation. In taking this step, the federal authority 
entered the field of public welfare and social security legislation for the first time 


on a continuing basis. Just as the year 1914 marked an important point of transition | 


in the shift of the burden of administrative and financial responsibility for public 
social services from the municipal to the provincial level, so the year 1927 was 


significant as the beginning of a new phase in which, slowly at first but in later years | 


with gathering momentum, the financial and administrative responsibility for public 
social services shifted from provincial governments to the Federal Government. 


For a decade or more following the first significant step in 1927 the trend was 
slow to develop. The position taken by the Federal Government was that public 
welfare services, under the constitution, were the exclusive responsibility of the 
provinces and that, while federal financial assistance might be made available to. 


help in carrying the burden, the basic financial and administrative responsibility _ 


rested with the provinces. It was on this basis that the old age pension plan of 1927 
was conceived and carried out. It was likewise on this basis that the unemployment | 
relief program during the depression years was undertaken, with all three levels 
of government sharing in the financial responsibility, but with most of the adminis-— 
trative responsibility resting on the provincial and local authorities. 


During these years the provincial governments began to protest the thesis 
that responsibility for large-scale social services should be carried by the provincial 
authorities. They pointed out that problems of such magnitude could be dealt 
with satisfactorily only by that governmental jurisdiction which had the broadest 
and most extensive taxing powers, namely, the Federal Government. Strong 
pressures developed on the provincial and municipal levels to have the Federal 
Government take over responsibility for unemployment relief. This trend, running | 
counter to the normal provincial concern regarding federal encroachment in provincial 
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fields, led in 1940 to the constitutional amendment of the British North America 
Act which made it possible for the Federal Government to enact unemployment 
insurance legislation. The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940 was the first in 
a series of steps taken by which the Federal Government has been committed to a 
continuing responsibility for a number of major programs in the public welfare and 
social security fields. Provincial expenditures for health services, however, continue 
to exceed those of the Federal Government despite the increased federal commit- 
ments under the National Health Grants commencing in 1948. 
Responding to the development of public opinion in favour of a larger measure 
of social security, the Federal Government has assumed direct administrative 
as well as financial responsibility for specific social security programs. One example 
of this was, of course, unemployment insurance, already mentioned, but more signi- 
ficant still was the enactment of the Family Allowances Act of 1944 whereby the 
_ Federal Government entered the social security field on a large scale. Under this 
Act, monthly allowances are paid for 4,500,000 children under 16 years of age 
at a yearly cost now running in excess of $330,000,000. By this Act, and by the 
establishment at the same session of Parliament of a Department of National Health 
and Welfare, the Federal Government made it clear that it was prepared to accept a 
continuing responsibility for developing and carrying out a health, social security and 
social welfare policy on broad lines for the benefit and protection of the Canadian 
people.* 

Through the establishment, both on provincial and on federal levels, of organized 
departments of public welfare, the machinery now exists for co-operative and 
integrated planning of national and provincial social welfare services. While the 
outlines are not yet clear as to the respective roles of the provincial governments 
and the Federal: Government, the creation of these departments has combined 
to give the development of public social services a tremendous impetus during the 
past decade. 


Current Social Security Program.—Through the enactment of unemploy- 
ment insurance in 1940, the passage of the Family Allowances Act of 1944, the 
creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare in the same year, 
the passage of improved and extended veterans legislation during the later war 
and the post-war years, the inauguration of the national health program in 1948, 
and finally through the enactment in 1951 of the Old Age Security Act, the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons Act, the Federal Government has established 
on the national level the broad framework of a social security program which, 
while yet incomplete, has the elements of an organized and planned social security 
development. 

While municipal and provincial governments still carry heavy responsibilities 
in the public welfare field, the administrative and financial responsibilities assumed 
by the federal authority have greatly outstripped these in the past few years. 
Further information is provided in the Sections that follow concerning the various 
activities and programs. 


Expenditures on Health, Welfare and Social Security.—Governmental 
-expenditures in the fields of health, welfare and social security are now larger than 
expenditures for any other peacetime purpose and rank second only to expend- 
itures for national defence. While definitions may vary as to what should or should 


.* The Department of National Health and Welfare Act. (8 Geo. VI, c. 22, Sect. 5) states, in part: “The 
duties, powers and functions of the Minister shall extend to and include all matters relating to the promotion 
preservation of the health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the 


. 


_ Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction’’. 
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not be included in any tabulation of health, welfare or social security expenditures, 
it may safely be estimated that the total of federal, provincial. and municipal 
expenditures in these fields stands currently at not less than $1,300,000,000 annually. 


Under some tabulations, in fact, the figure is shown to be as high as $1,500,000,000 


annually. Expressed in another way, health, welfare and social security expenditures 
in 1952 will amount to not less than 20 p.c. of total expenditures made by all 
governments—federal, provincial and municipal. 


These formidable figures of current expenditure contrast sharply with the 
modest amounts expended only a generation ago for the same purposes. In 1871, 
four years after Confederation, Canada, with a population of approximately 
3,700,000, spent around $1,000,000 on public health and welfare programs. This 
amount had risen to not more than $15,000,000 in 1913 when the population 
numbered about 7,530,000. Even allowing for the fact that present population 
exceeds 14,000,000 and that price levels have risen with the post-war inflation, 
current amounts spent are still striking. They are evidence of the increased import- 
ance which governments generally have attached to meeting the social needs of 
the people. 


Expenditures under the 1951 Legislation on Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons’ Allowances—The inauguration of the new old age security 
program at the beginning of 1952 added almost $225,000,000 annually to the Federal 
Government’s continuing commitments in the field of social security. Annual 
costs under the Old Age Security Act, by which monthly pensions of $40 are pro- 
vided free of means-test to all persons over the age of 70 with 20 years’ residence 
in Canada, are expected to commence at a level around $320,000,000 annually— 
about the same as for family allowances. Within a few years, however, because 
of the rapidly ageing population, expenditures under the Old Age Security Act 
are expected to outstrip family allowance expenditures, thus making the old age 
security program Canada’s most expensive social security undertaking. 


In addition to payments under the Old Age Security Act to persons over the 


age of 70, provision was also made beginning Jan. 1, 1952, under the Old Age 


Assistance Act, for sharing with provincial governments the cost of old age assistance 
payments provided on the basis of need to persons between the ages of 65 and 69. 


Costs under this program, shared on a fifty-fifty basis by the Federal Govern-. 
ment and the provinces, are expected to reach a level of $40,000,000 in the first 


year of operation, and to rise in a relatively short time to an annual expenditure 
of $60,000,000 or more. 


The third related legislative development which took effect at the beginning » 
of 1952 was the passage of the Blind Persons Act under which provision is made | 
for continuing the cash assistance, previously paid under joint federal-provincial | 
auspices to blind persons through the Old Age Pensions Act; on an extended and 
somewhat more generous basis and related exclusively to the needs of the blind. 


Under the new Blind Persons Act the Federal Government will reimburse the 
provinces for 75 p.c. of the cost of blindness allowances paid to eligible blind persons 
between the ages of 21 and 69. Allowances under this legislation are paid on the 
basis of need, the maximum amount payable being $40 monthly as in the case of 
old age assistance and old age security. Blind persons reaching the age of 70 


give up the allowances received under this legislation and become eligible for the old 


age security benefit on a basis free of the means-test. 
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While more generous conditions of eligibility have been established for the 
blindness allowances due to more generous means-testing and a reduction in the 
residence requirement from 20 years to 10 years, expenditures under the Blind 
Persons Act are expected to be smaller than expenditures formerly made for pensions 
to the blind under the Old Age Pensions Act. The reason for this is, of course, 
that blind persons 70 years of age or over are not carried as charges under the 

_ Blind Persons Act but are transferred to the new Old Age Security Act. In con- 
sequence, annual expenditures under the Blind Persons Act for means-test allowances 
to blind persons between the ages of 21 and 69 are expected to run between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000 annually, 75 p.c. of this cost being reimbursed to the provinces b 
the Federal Government. : 


In summary, annual expenditures under these three new enactments are 
expected to be not less than $364,000,000 in the first year of operation and to rise 
steadily in subsequent years. Not all of this, of course, is additional expenditure, 
since the Old Age Security Act, the Old Age Assistance Act and the Blind Persons 
Act absorb among them the total expenditure formerly made under the Old Age 
Pensions Act. A comparison of the expenditures formerly made under the Old 
Age Pensions Act with respect to aged and blind persons with the expenditures 
anticipated under the new legislation is shown in the following table. 


1.—Expenditures for 1951 and 1952 under Old Age Security Act, 1951, Old Age 
Assistance Act, 1951, Blind Persons Act, 1951, and Old Age Pensions Act, 1927 


(Millions of dollars) 


Increase Increase 
Legislation 1951 | 1952 | or De- Legislation 1951 | 1952 | or De- 
crease crease 
Old Age Security Act, 1951— Old Age Pensions Act, 1927— 
Federal expenditures........] ... 320 | +320 || Old Age Pensions— 
Provincial expenditures..... ae er be Federal expenditures...... 103-5)... —103°5 
SS SS Provincial expenditures...}| 34-5] ... —34°5 
NOU i Vane easels» oss snack hi 320 | +320 —_|->—— |= 
——_ |———_ EP OUMISE coe tc it cecene ete 138-0}... —138-0 
Old Age Assistance Act, fe 
~  1951— Pensions for the Blind— 
Federal expenditures........ Se 20 +20 Federal expenditures..... 4-5)... —4:5 
Provincial expenditures..... ae 20 +20 Provincial expenditures... 15 fee —1:5 
PROtAISE Ede te nts SS: 58 40 +40 Totaiset. 2 eee tke maken aan G50) ere —6-0 
Blind Persons Act, 1951— All Programs— 
Federal expenditures........ oes 3 +3 || Federal expenditures...... 108) 343 +235 
Provincial expenditures..... ee 1 +1 Provincial expenditures... ob] ek —15 
LRPGNICS TRE Pa Se 24. 4 +4 Grand Totals........... 144) 364 +220 


PART I.—PUBLICG HEALTH* 


The planning, supervising and financing of public health and medical care 
“Services in Canada rest mainly with the provinces while the actual administration 
of services is conducted, in most provinces, by municipal and other local authorities. 
The Federal Government provides consultative and specialist services, assists 
: in the financing of provincial health activities through the National Health Program 
and maintains, as well, services for special groups such as veterans and Indians. 
‘The functions of the Federal Government are described in Section 1, provincial 
‘and municipal health activities are reviewed in Section 2, and institutional statistics 
are given in Section 3. 
ae 


a * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were prepared by the Research Tiivasion: Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administered 
by: the Department of Veterans Affairs, which provides medical and hospital care 
to veterans chiefly for disabilities resulting from war service (see Part IV of this 
Chapter); the Department of National Defence, which is responsible for the health 
of the Armed Forces; the Medical Division of the National Research Council, which 
administers grants for medical research; and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which undertakes the collection and compilation of health statistics. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has certain responsibilities in connection with food production. — 


Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944, the 
Department is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for research 
in health matters, for the carrying out of international health obligations undertaken 
by Canada and, in co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation and improve- 
ment of public health. 


‘Under the Quarantine Act, the Department maintains a maritime and aerial 
navigation quarantine service to exclude infectious diseases. It advises on the admin- 
istration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health and conducts, in 
Canada and overseas, the medical examination of applicants for immigration; 
provides care for sick mariners as required under Part V of the Canada Shipping 
Act; and has certain national and international responsibilities with regard to the 
pollution of boundary and other waters. 


Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and | 
the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Department is responsible for the control 
of the quality of food and drugs, the registration, preparation and sale of proprietary 
or patent medicines, and control of the import, export and distribution of narcotic 
drugs. 


The Department passes on the visual eligibility of applicants for blind person 
allowances and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of remedial services" 
for recipients of these allowances; it is responsible for supervision of health conditions 
for persons engaged on federal public works, as provided under the Public Works 
Health Act, and maintains a program for the conservation and promotion of the 
health of civil servants and other Federal Government employees. Medical advisory | 
services are provided to the Department of Transport in all matters pertaining to 
the safety, health and comfort of air crew and passengers. 


The National Health Program.—The National Health Program, which was 
announced in May 1948, provides for the payment of federal grants to the provinces. — 
The provision of these grants represented the first stage in the development of a 
comprehensive health insurance plan for all Canada. The program has three basic 
purposes: to assist the provinces in surveying their health facilities and services; 
to assume part of the cost of new hospital construction over a period of years; 
and to make annual grants to improve and strengthen provincial services in particular. 
health fields. 


Since the inception of the program the provinces have steadily increased their | 
utilization of the grants for the development of all types of provincial health services. 
In the first year (ended Mar. 31, 1949) the provinces spent 25-8 p.c. of the funds” 
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available under all grants except the Health Survey Grant, in 1950-51 expenditures 
amounted to 53-1 p.c. of the funds available and in 1951-52, 68-9 p.c. was spent. 
Total expenditures, by type of grant, from May 1948 to Mar. 31, 1952, together 
with amounts spent for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, were as follows:— 

May 1948 Expenditures 


for Year Ended 


Type of Grant to 
Mar. 31, 1952 Mar. 31, 1952 


$000 $’000 

TAP PICUCMILCPOM steer. sahaehherd curds Movs wae Dereelee ob aie Me eee as 885 350 
HAEOLOSSIOMA hE IN IDS ae h bop yss iat encted sis deuc, cece Saas edo oceanic, buaie We eis ocoke 1,587 521 

IGE PISA CONSULUCEION i desta cs cathe closieaciee cise coke eee en oon’ te 26,090 9,166 

Wenereal disease CON trOle.s cess". sere <4 isles o'8s ate elec Se puleere are aos 1, 782 480 

Mensa leNeA hu Messmer: a. o «cress leer aieig aialers Sle/s here eete-w aerciaioamanee oe 8,737 3, 724 

- SEI OECHIOSESACONELO! Sent oe see ser tossttas oe Sirol orate eke wieooole 6 WIGS, 6 oes 9 12, 225 4,046 
- PH lieNealUEreSEArD la cate te Murceie Carle Galois Rok ¢ Unwin aatees 736 314 
GGneralipubliciiedlthe ss eeies cei cee «ree tee cos tinne lee 9,375 3,605 

AVAN COMEODECO! Memes orice Pa hors Sie hese oo cs EC oes ae eh ee SpE Diode 2,042 

VOR IEIISUEVE VE: teckel oo Cte oe © rc RSE eS SE hicsrtaie ohig 493 73 

FROWALS cet aae eeetee cathe en etah 'oara ter arte-s ce elonslaltices 67, 647 24,321 


By December 1951, surveys of existing health facilities had been undertaken 
in all provinces, accommodation for about 35,000 new hospital beds had been 
approved for construction and approximately 3,300 health workers had received 
or were undergoing special training. The provision of the federal grants made 
possible the employment in 1951 of over 4,300 additional health workers across the 
country. Provincial and municipal health facilities had been aided by the purchase 
of additional technical equipment and by the extension of both preventive and 
treatment services and a significant increase in health research had been made 
possible, 


Federal Grants to Non-Governmental Organizations.—Grants are paid 

to the following non-governmental agencies engaged in health work: the Canadian 

_ Red Cross Society, the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian Order of 

- Nurses, the St. John Ambulance Association, the Canadian Paraplegic Association, 

the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Health League of Canada, the 

Canadian Public Health Association, the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 

L’ Association Canadienne-Francaise des Aveugles, L’ Institut Nazareth de Montréal 
and the Montreal Association for the Blind. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—Health services for Indians and 
Eskimos are administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
In 1951, 18 hospitals, 29 nursing stations, and 49 other health centres were operated 
by the Department which also reimburses, on a per diem basis, the mission and other 
non-federal hospitals which provide accommodation for Indians and Eskimos. 
Full-time departmental medical officers serve the larger Indian reserves and part- 
time officers serve the smaller bands. In addition, in some cases, fees are paid to 

local physicians for services to Indians. 


Consultative and Co-ordinating Services.—The principal co-ordinating 
agency in the health field in Canada is the Dominion Council of Health, which is 
composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health who serves as Chairman, 
the Chief Health Officer of each province and five other persons, The Council 

advises the Minister of National Health and Welfare on the formulation of policy. 


q 
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It is largely responsible for the development of a co-operative health program and 
for the establishment of services by the Federal Government to assist the Provincial 
Health Departments. Federal-provincial committees of the Council deal with 
specific aspects of public health. 


Certain Divisions of the Department provide technical information and advice 
and, independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies, conduct 
surveys in research and development, the evaluation of programs and procedures, 
and the establishment of standards. These Divisions include Blindness Control, 
Child and Maternal Health, Industrial Health, Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental 
Health, Epidemiology, ‘Hospital Design, the Laboratory of Hygiene, Information 
Services, and Research. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Municipal Health Activities 


- Health services are administered in different ways in the various provinces, 


but provincial functions commonly include central planning and administration; ~ 


the operation of special programs affecting the entire province in such fields as 
cancer, mental health, tuberculosis and laboratories; consultant service to local 
authorities; the administration of regulations governing local services; the provision 
of basic services in areas without municipal organization; and participation in the 
work of local health units in areas where that type of. administration has been 
developed. 


At the local level, responsibility for services varies widely, but municipalities 
in most provinces provide a range of basic public health services and participate in 
the costs of hospital care for indigents. In recent years there has been a rapid 
growth of health services in smaller centres and rural areas through the organization 
of health units with full-time staff serving counties or other combinations of local 
government areas. This type of organization, which concentrates on a generalized 
health program that includes public health nursing, sanitary inspection, com- 
municable disease control, child, maternal and school hygiene and health education, 
is characteristic of most provinces; financial and administrative responsibility is 
shared by the provincial and local authorities involved. In spite of a trend towards 
greater provincial participation in these local units, many remain under local 
administration as do the highly developed health departments found in the larger 
cities. Outside of fully organized health-unit areas, municipalities usually appoint 
part-time medical officers and other personnel while the provincial authorities 
assume responsibility in the areas lacking municipal organization. 


Newfoundland.—Health measures in Newfoundland are centrally adminis- 
tered by a Department of Health. Its main functions include the operation of 
tuberculosis, communicable disease and venereal disease control programs, nutrition 
and sanitary inspection services, and the provision on a prepayment basis of medical, 
hospital and nursing care in certain regions. 


The Provincial Tuberculosis Dispensary at St. John’s provides free diagnostic 
and treatment services and acts as the centre for tuberculosis control. The Province 
subsidizes separate ‘tuberculosis control programs conducted in the northern areas 
by the International Grenfell Association and the Notre Dame Bay Memorial 
Hospital, and assists the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Association, which maintains 
a sea-borne X-ray unit, with surveys in other areas. 
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Free treatment services and drugs for venereal disease are available throughout 
the Province through full-time and part-time district medical health officers and 
public health nurses. A school health program includes educational work and such 
activities as the distribution of chocolate milk-powder and cod-liver oil. 


The Department operates a general hospital, a tuberculosis sanatorium and a 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases all at St. John’s and has recently opened 
a new provincial sanatorium at Corner Brook. Privately operated hospitals receive 
per diem payments for departmental cases and, in certain outlying areas, substantial 
provincial grants. 


The ‘cottage hospital’ scheme operates on a prepayment basis and is designed 
to provide medical and hospital service to the population of outlying areas. Services 
are provided through 17 small provincially operated hospitals with a total capacity 

_ of about 450 beds and equipped in most cases with laboratory and X-ray services. 
Medical officers and nursing stations in adjoining communities supplement these 
services. Prepayment of $10 annually for the head of each family and $5 annually 
for each single adult, entitle subscribers to outpatient diagnosis and treatment, to 
home visits by the doctor and to hospitalization, as required, in the cottage hospitals 

or, when necessary, in the general hospital at St. John’s or outside the Province. 

Hospitalization for maternity is provided only in complicated cases. In districts 
not served by doctors, nursing services are provided on payment of an annual fee 
of $6 for a family or $3 for a single person. In general, the cost of medical and 
hospital care for indigents is borne by the Province, but some social aid recipients 
pay premiums in cottage hospital areas. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health 
and Welfare includes Divisions of Public Health Nursing, Sanitary Engineering, 
Dental Health, Laboratories, Venereal Disease Control, Cancer Control, Tuber- 
culosis Control, Mental Health and Vital Statistics. 


Generalized public health nursing services are conducted by seven district 
nurses, and sanitary services are provided under the direction of a public health 
engineer. Free dental treatment is available for needy children at a permanent 
clinic at Charlottetown and for children in Grade I classes in rural areas through a 
mobile unit. Laboratory facilities are being decentralized through the establishment 
in the larger hospitals of branches which remain under the supervision of the Central 
Laboratory at Charlottetown. Venereal disease clinics are operated at Charlotte- 
town and Summerside. 


Free diagnostic services for tuberculosis are provided through five. clinics 
‘Maintained by the Division of Tuberculosis Control, and through a mobile unit 
which operates under voluntary auspices. At the Provincial Sanatorium at 

Charlottetown, streptomycin for treatment, and training and employment placement 
services are available free of charge to all patients. Sanatorium care, though not 
unqualifiedly free, is heavily subsidized by the Province. Free diagnostic services for 
cancer are given at a clinic located at Charlottetown. Hospitalization for diagnosis 
is provided without charge for a period of three days for indigent cancer patients. 


Per diem grants are made to general hospitals for all patients and the Province 
also meets the cost of operating the Faleonwood Mental Hospital. 


Nova Scotia.—The principal Divisions of the Department of Public Health 
are Laboratories, Industrial Hygiene, Neuropsychiatry, Physical Fitness, Dental 
Hygiene, Nutrition, Nursing Service and Sanitary Engineering. In addition, a 
_ 98452—16 
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provincial program of generalized public health services is administered through 
seven local health divisions; the City of Halifax operates its own Health Department. 
Each division is staffed by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors under the 
supervision of a full-time divisional medical health officer. 

Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other examinations and 
milk and water analyses, have been improved and extended through the work of 
the Provincial Central Laboratory at Halifax and branch laboratories at Sydney 
and Kentville. Laboratory tests and field investigations are also conducted by the 
Industrial Hygiene Division. Streptomycin for tuberculosis and penicillin for 
venereal disease cases are provided free by the Province. 


Three mobile dental clinics provide treatment for children in rural areas; 
field psychiatrists provide mental guidance and consultant services in two regions 
and mobile chest X-ray units provide diagnostic services for tuberculosis. At 
Halifax, the Province operates a psychiatric ward and out-patient psychiatric 
service, a cancer clinic and a Kenny treatment clinic for poliomyelitis, all at the 
Victoria General Hospital. 


Five provincially owned hospitals are operated under the direction of the 


Department— Victoria General Hospital, the Nova Scotia Hospital for mental 


illness, and three tuberculosis sanatoria. All treatment for tuberculosis and treat-— | 


ment for mental illness in the Nova Scotia Hospital is given without charge. 


All approved hospitals receive a provincial per diem subsidy for each patient. 
Old-age and blind pensioners and recipients of mothers’ allowances are eligible for 
limited medical services administered by agreement with Maritime Medical Care 
Incorporated, including home and office calls but excluding surgery, drugs and 
medical aids or appliances. 


New Brunswick.—The Health Branch of the Department of Health and 
Social Services includes the following Divisions: Hospital Services and Cancer 
Diagnostic Clinics, Laboratories, Public Health Nursing, Communicable and 
Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis Control, Maternal and Child Health, 
Mental Health and Sanitary Engineering. 

Medical health officers and some public health nurses are employed by the 
Province while other local health services are provided through 16 local sub-districts, 
each corresponding to a county and each having a board of health composed of 
members appointed by municipal councils. Responsibility for the various local 
public health functions is divided between the Province and the boards of health. 
Usually from three to five sub-districts are serviced by a district medical health 
officer assisted by public health nurses. In some cases, locally administered nursing 
services are subsidized by the Province. 

Pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical tests are provided by the 
Provincial Laboratories which also supervise the distribution of vaccines, sera and 
bacteriologicals, including free immunizing agents, drugs for venereal diseases and 
insulin for indigent diabetics through the Central Laboratory at Saint John and a 
branch laboratory at Fredericton. A Mobile Hygiene Laboratory conducts milk 
and water analyses during the summer months. 


Free X-ray and diagnostic services for tuberculosis are provided at eight | 
clinics in larger centres .and pneumothorax treatment for convalescent tuberculosis — 


patients is supplied by the Province through payment of physicians’ fees. The 
Health Department supervises and provides free treatment and care in three privately 
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operated sanatoria in addition to the two owned by the Province. Ten cancer 

_ diagnostic clinics provide free diagnosis and free tissue examination service. Acute 
and immediate post-paralytic cases of poliomyelitis also receive free hospital treat- 
ment and grants are made to the Junior Red Cross to enable free treatment for other 
crippling conditions in children. 


A mental health program includes the operation of preventive and diagnostic 
clinics and provides special psychiatric training for teachers on regular school 
staffs in the larger centres. Hospitalization for mental illness is available at the 
Provincial Mental Hospital at Saint John. 


General care for all patients is subsidized by provincial per diem grants to 
approved hospitals. 


E Quebec.—The Ministry of Health maintains the following Divisions: County 

Health Units, Sanitary Engineering, Epidemiology, Laboratories, Demography, 
Hospitals for Mental Diseases, Public Charities, Industrial Hygiene, Nutrition, 
_Venereal Disease, Tuberculosis, Health Education and Medical Service to Settlers. 


The Division of County Health Units supplies services to 66 of the Province’s 
76 counties. The maintenance and operation of these units, each with a full-time 
medical health officer assisted by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors, is 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Health, with small local financial contributions. 
In addition, 16 larger municipalities operate their own health bureaus. Drugs 
supplied by the Provincial Department to physicians and health units include 
vaccines, sera, streptomycin for sanatoria patients and penicillin for venereal disease. 
Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other analyses, are available to 
physicians and health units at the Central Laboratory, Montreal. Assistance is 
given to agencies which operate clinies or dispensaries for prevention, case-finding 
and treatment of tuberculosis. The Department pioneered with the initiation in 
1949 of a BCG immunization campaign administered to all new-born infants in 
hospitals and available to children generally through the health units. 


Through the Division of Public Charities, recognized institutions receive 
provincial grants to cover about one-half of the cost of indigent care; the remainder 
is paid by the hospital board and the municipality of residence. 


The Department operates public mental institutions and supervises tuberculosis 
sanatoria which are operated chiefly under private and religious auspices and in 
which the majority of patients receive care without charge. 


The Medical Services to Settlers Division provides free nursing and physician 
services to residents of isolated areas. The staff consists of salaried nurses and part- 
time physicians paid on a fee-for-service basis. Services given include obstetrical 
Care, examinations, vaccinations and immunizations. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health carries on public health services through 
the following Divisions: Public Health Administration, Public Health Nursing, 
Maternal and Child Hygiene, Dental Services, Epidemiology, Venereal Disease 
Control, Tuberculosis Prevention, Industrial Hygiene, Laboratories and Sanitary 
Engineering. 

; Local public health services are available to about one-quarter of the population 
through 26 health units administered locally but with consultative services and 
Hinancial support supplied by the Department. Elsewhere, local services are organized 
_ 98452—163 ‘ 
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through full- or part-time municipal health departments, and by the Province — 
in unorganized territory. Provincial grants are made to local boards of health for 
school dental services and venereal disease clinics. 


Public health legislation affecting water supplies, milk and food and other — 
environmental sanitation is administered by the Department. Maternal and child 
health care is provided through clinics and, in addition, any expectant mother may 
receive one free prenatal examination. In certain northern areas a railway dental 
car operated by the Proyince provides treatment and two mobile units operated 
by the Red Cross provide dental examinations. Three other mobile dental units 
operate locally under the supervision of health boards or school authorities. 


The Central Laboratory and 15 branch laboratories (nine provincially operated 
and six subsidized) carry out bacteriological and other examinations for clinics, 
hospitals and private physicians. Biologicals and other materials for the prevention 
and control of communicable diseases, insulin for indigent diabetics and streptomycin 
for tuberculosis patients, are distributed free of charge by the Department. 


Chest clinics, held in approximately 170 centres, are financed mainly through 
funds of local tuberculosis associations and the Department. The Province pays 
the major portion of the cost of maintaining patients in sanatoria. | 


Cancer control in Ontario is administered by the Ontario Cancer Treatment and 
Research Foundation and provincial grants are given this organization to subsidize — 
diagnosis and treatment in eight clinics. 


Care is provided for the mentally ill in 17 institutions operated by the Province. — 
Special units are concerned with the care of epileptics, the tubercular and the 
criminally insane. In addition, the Province operates four travelling mental health 
clinics. A provincial hospital for alcoholics and a treatment clinic have recently 
been opened. . | 


Old-age pensioners, blind pensioners, mothers’ allowance recipients and those 
receiving unemployment relief are eligible for free medical care including home and 
office calls, minor surgery and certain basic drugs. The program is operated by the 
Ontario Medical Association on per capita allowances paid by the Province. 


Per diem grants, which vary according to hospital size, are paid to all public | 
hospitals by both provincial and municipal authorities. Z| 


Manitoba.—Health and welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare consisting of four main Divisions: General Adminis- 
tration, Health Services, Psychiatric Services and Welfare Services. 


Local preventive health services including local health units and diagnostic) 
units are maintained and operated by the Health Extension Section of the Health 
Services Division, which recovers part of the costs from the municipalities served. 
Public health services, currently covering approximately one-third of the provincial 
population, are provided through 14 full-time units, each comprising a variable 
number of municipalities (approximately another third of the population is covered 
by Winnipeg’s health service facilities). In two health unit areas (Dauphin and 
Selkirk) prepaid diagnostic X-ray and laboratory facilities have been organized. 
Outside the health unit areas the Provincial Nursing Service provides public health 
services. : 
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The principle of district organization is also followed in the legislative provisions 
for hospital and medical care. Of the 34 hospital districts now organized, all but 
two contain at least one general hospital often augmented by one or more medical 
nursing units. Medical care has also been organized through municipal prepayment 
plans, provincially subsidized. 


Provincial mental institutions are operated at Winnipeg, Selkirk and Brandon 
and a school for the mentally defective at Portage la Prairie. Community mental 
health services are also conducted, including out-patient services at mental 
hospitals and child guidance clinics. 


Provincially operated clinics provide preventive and treatment services for 
venereal disease. Tuberculosis control is administered by the Sanatorium Board 
of Manitoba and services include diagnostic and travelling clinics, chest X-ray 
-Surveys and a rehabilitation program. The Province assists in the program by 
maintaining a Central Registry of Tuberculosis and a follow-up service. for dis- 
charged patients by public health nurses. The cost of hospitalization and treatment 
in sanatoria is met by provincial grants and by payments from municipalities 
determined by the patient-days accrued by residents. The Manitoba Cancer 
Relief and Research Institute, which is subsidized by the Province, administers all 
cancer activities. A free cancer biopsy service is provided throughout the Province 
while radium and X-ray treatments are available without charge in rural areas and at 
a nominal charge in urban areas. 

Laboratory services are provided through provincial laboratories at Winnipeg, 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie. In addition, the Department distributes drugs 
to doctors, hospitals and government agencies including penicillin and other drugs 
for venereal disease, insulin and other biologicals for indigents and antibiotics for: 
tubercular patients. 


The Provincial Government contributes a per diem grant to hospitals and 
sanatoria for all public-ward patients and lump sum grants to teaching hospitals. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Public Health was 
reorganized in 1950 and now includes four main Branches: Preventive Services, 
Regional Health Services, Medical and Hospital Services and Psychiatric Services. 
The Health Services Planning Commission functions as an advisory and planning 
agency on major policy and administrative matters in the Department. 


The Preventive Services Branch includes divisions of communicable disease 
control, child health, laboratories, venereal disease control, nursing services, dental 
health, nutrition and sanitation. The Communicable Diseases Division distributes 

free vaccines and sera to doctors, health departments and hospitals, and supervises 
immunization programs and poliomyelitis clinics at Saskatoon and Regina. The 
Child Health Division provides services for crippled children, including mobile 
consultation units and a rehabilitation centre for the cerebral palsied. Public health 
laboratory services and the free distribution of certain drugs and biologicals are 
arried out by the Provincial Laboratories. Field services for venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, mental health and other public health programs are provided by the 
‘Nursing Services Division. 
; The Regional Health Services Branch is responsible for the organization of 
health regions which are administered by locally elected health boards although 
staff is appointed and financial assistance is provided by the Province. Seven of 
he 12 proposed regions are currently in operation. In addition to the general 
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public health services provided in all regions, the Swift Current Health Region has 
a medical-care plan including general practitioner, specialist, diagnostic and limited 
dental services. The plan is financed by personal and property taxes with some 
Provincial Government contributions. In addition, many districts have municipal 
doctor programs with medical services provided under a contract between the 
municipal authority and the medical practitioner. 


Responsibility for the administration of the Saskatchewan Hospital Services 
Plan rests with the Medical and Hospital Services Branch of the Department. 
All residents are eligible for hospital care under the compulsory plan financed by an 
annual tax of $10 for all persons 18 years of age or over and $5 for persons under 18 
years of age, with $30 as a maximum family tax; additional funds are provided by 
the Province as needed. Payment of the tax for social assistance recipients is by the 
government agency responsible for their hospital care and treatment. In addition 
to free hospital care, medical, dental and optical services and some drugs are provided 
to old-age and blind pensioners and their dependants, to beneficiaries of mothers’ 
allowances and to social-aid groups including provincial wards. 


The Psychiatric Services Branch supervises psychiatric hospitals and administers 
community psychiatric services including clinics. ‘The Province provides free care 
and treatment for all mentally ill and mentally defective persons requiring hospitali- 


zation. The Province’s tuberculosis control program is operated by the Saskatchewan ~ 
Anti-tuberculosis League. Stationary and mobile clinics give diagnostic service and | 
pneumothorax treatments while provincial per diem grants and municipal levies 
pay the cost of hospital care and treatment. ‘The Saskatchewan Cancer Com-_ 
mission co-ordinates all cancer control measures and operates publicly financed | 


consultative, diagnostic and treatment clinics at Saskatoon and Regina. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health includes Divisions of Communic- | 


able Disease, Public Health Education, Hospital and Medical Services, Laboratory, 
Public Health Nursing, Social Hygiene, Sanitary Engineering, Cancer Services, 
Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Entomology, Nutrition Services and Vital 
Statistics. . 


For the provision of local health services, the Province is divided into health 


unit districts. The units are administered, with Departmental supervision and 
financial aid, by local boards of health composed of members appointed by local 


governments. One-half of the 18 units currently organized are directed by full-time 
medical health officers and one-half by public health nurses. Outside the health 
unit areas, the Department operates a district nursing service in outlying commun- 
ities, and is generally responsible for health services in unorganized territory. 
The larger cities have their own full-time health departments. . 


Free services regularly provided through Departmental clinics include diagnosis) 
and treatment for venereal disease; medical examination for cancer; mental guidance: 


and psychiatric examinations; X-ray examinations and tests for tuberculosis at 
stationary and travelling clinics and mobile X-ray units. Provincial laboratory 
services at Edmonton and Calgary are available to all doctors and approved hospitals 
and sera and biologicals are distributed for preventive work. 


On the recommendation of provincial cancer clinics, surgical, X-ray and radium | 


treatment and hospitalization for a period of up to two weeks for diagnostic purposes 
are provided by the Department. There are four provincial institutions for the 
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mentally ill and one for mental defectives. Sanatoria care and treatment are provided 
without charge for all resident tubercular patients and out-patient pneumothorax 
services are also available. 


The Province provides full medical (including specialist), optical and extensive 
dental services to old-age and blind pensioners, recipients of mothers’ allowances 
and their dependants. The Department also bears the cost of hospital and medical 
care for rheumatoid arthritic patients under 21 years of age and provides all residents 
suffering from the after-effects of poliomyelitis with medical, surgical and hospital 
care and rehabilitation services. All maternity patients satisfying resident require- 
ments may be hospitalized for a twelve-day period at provincial expense. 


Over two-thirds of the population of the Province is provided with standard 

hospitalization through a district municipal hospital program. The plan is operated 
at the local level under provincial supervision. Costs are distributed among the 
patient, the municipality and the Provincial Government. The patient is charged 
$1 per day and the municipality pays the remainder of the basic ward rate, raised 
by a mill-rate tax on real property. The Provincial Government then reimburses 
the municipality for one-half of this amount. 


British Columbia.—The Department of: Health and Welfare is divided into 
two branches and, in addition, there is a Hospital Insurance Commission directly 
responsible to the Minister of Health and Welfare, 


The Health Branch consists of three bureaus, two located at Victoria and 
one at Vancouver. The Bureau of Local Health Services at Victoria includes Divi- 
sions of Nutrition, Health Units, Public Health Nursing, Environmental Sanitation 
and Preventive Dentistry. The Central Administration Bureau, also at Victoria, 
includes Vital Statistics and Public Health Education. The Divisions of Tuber- 
culosis Control, Venereal Disease Control and Laboratories form the Bureau of 
Special Preventive and Treatment Service located at Vancouver. 


The provision of local public health services is on a health-unit basis. These 
units are administered and staffed by the Province, but are jointly financed by the 
Province and the local municipalities concerned. Thirteen of the 18 units planned are 
in operation. In isolated areas, Public Health Nursing Districts, staffed by public 
health nurses and sanitary inspectors, are forerunners of fully organized health units. 
Vancouver and Victoria have their own city health departments; other centres have 
part-time medical health officers. 


Special provincial public health services include tuberculosis clinics which 
provide free diagnostic and consultative service, venereal disease clinics which offer 
free diagnosis and treatment, and maternal and child health clinics operated by 
public health nurses which provide immunization and pre- and post-natal advice. 
Branch laboratories are maintained in various parts of the Province through which 
immunizing agents are distributed free of charge to doctors, health officers and 
public health nurses. Ten communities have pre-school and Grade I dental pro- 
grams with service provided by private resident dentists in which costs are met by 
provincial grants (about 50 p.c.) and by local contributions and flat minimum charges 
_ to parents of children receiving treatment. In connection with mental health services 
the Province operates stationary and travelling child-guidance clinics. A clinic of 
_ psychological medicine has been established at the provincial hospital at Essondale; 
_ it functions as an investigatory and active treatment centre for short-term patients. 
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Provisions for the treatment and control of cancer, which include a treatment 
centre and a nursing home at Vancouver, consultative and diagnostic clinics located 
throughout the Province and a free province-wide biopsy service, are the responsi- 
bility of the British Columbia Cancer Foundation, an official agent of the Provincial 
Government. The Province pays the operating costs of the Foundation. The 
Province also helps finance voluntary programs concerned with the physical reha- 
bilitation of paraplegics and cerebral palsied children, the care and treatment of 
arthritics, and the maintenance of blood transfusion services. 


Institutions for the care of tubercular and mental patients and infirmaries 
for persons with incapacitating disabilities are operated by the Province. Indigents 
are hospitalized in these institutions at public expense while other patients pay in 


accordance with their ability. Rehabilitation and visiting homemaker services - 


are available to tubercular patients. 


Standard hospital care is available to all residents through a compulsory pre- 


payment plan. The plan is financed by annual premiums, amounting in 1952 to_ 


$30 for a person without dependants and $42 for a person with one or more depend- 


ants, supplemented by provincial and municipal contributions and additional — 


patient payments up to a family maximum of $35 per year. Full medical, surgical 
and obstetrical, dental and optical care, and some drugs are provided old-age and 
blind pensioners, mothers’ allowance recipients and their dependants, who are also 
covered by the hospital plan, their premiums being paid by the Province. A 


similar program, with costs of some services shared by the municipalities, is provided — 


for social-assistance groups including provincial wards. 


Section 3.—Institutional Statistics* 


This Section provides a brief outline of hospital conditions in Canada. The 
fizures included in the tables are for 1950 (except for mental institutions) while 
those published in the 1951 Year Book are for 1948. Figures for the intervening 
year may be obtained from the Annual Report of Hospitals 1949 and the Annual 
Report of Tuberculosis Institutions 1949, available from the Dominion Statistician, 
Ottawa. 


For statistical purposes hospitals are divided into three main groups on the 
basis of their admission policies—public hospitals, federal hospitals and private 
hospitals. Public hospitals are subdivided into acute disease hospitals, chronic 
disease hospitals, mental institutions and tuberculosis sanatoria. Hospitals with 
a relatively rapid turnover of patients, i.e., acute disease’ hospitals, are further 
subdivided according to the type of medical care provided into general and special 
hospitals. The latter group includes contagious diseases, women’s, children’s, 
convalescent and unclassified hospitals. 


The number of hospitals in Canada which reported for 1950 is shown in Table 1, 
classified according to type and province. The significance of facilities in Canadian 
hospitals is shown in Table 2 which indicates the distribution of bed capacity in 
1950, by provinces, according to type of hospital. A comparison of data in both 
tables will reveal the relative size of hospitals of various types. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Section has been revised in the Institutions Section of the 
Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Two important factors should be taken into account for an effective interpre- 
tation of the information shown in Table 2. Firstly, it should be noted that bed 
capacity expresses the number of beds for which the hospital was designed. It is 
calculated on the basis of a standard floor area per bed and varies in the different 
provinces. The use of this figure may eliminate over-crowding as a disturbing 
factor in certain kinds of statistical studies. Secondly, the bed complement only, 
i.e., the number of beds actually set up, is shown in these tables for tuberculosis 
sanatoria. For mental institutions and other hospitals bed capacity is shown; the 


bed complement for these institutions is available in specialized publications and 


may be compared with bed-capacity figures to obtain a measure of Over-crowding 


in such hospitals. 


The fact that many institutions also provide care of a kind different from the 
classification in which they have been placed should be taken into account. A 
major distortion that may occur in the interpretation of these figures is illustrated 


in Tables 1 and 10. Table 1 gives the number of units in public hospitals that are 


reserved for tubercular patients; Table 10 shows the bed complement of these units. 


1s 


Hospitals Reporting, classified by Types and by Provinces, 1950 


Type of Institution Canada 
No. 
Population (1950 estim- 
ate, 000’s omitted).... 13,712 
Public Hospitals— 
Acute Diseases—1 
General..... 1 a) 684 
<0 eae aed 57 
Totals, Acute Diseases 741 
Chronic diseases?...... 22 
Mental institutions‘... . 66 
Tuberculosis sanatoria. 74 
Units in other hospitals 41 


Totals, Public 


Hospitals>........... 903 
Federal Hospitals— 
Department of Veter- 
pus Affairs. ....c0..... 28 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare... 26 
Department of National 
BEPC Ob 6 (as fi in oor 28 
Totals, Federal 
mospitals....:........ 82 
Private Hospitals...... 223 
1,210 


Totals, All Hospitals. . 


= 1 Excluding incurable (chronic diseases), mental and tuberculosis institutions. 2 Excluding units 
in general hospitals. 3 Three units of Provincial Infirmary. 4 Includes three private institu- 
tions—one in Ontario, one in Quebec and one in British Columbia (not otherwise listed in this table). 


-* Excluding tuberculosis units. 
we. 
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2.—Numbers of Beds and Bassinets in Reporting Hospitals, classified by Types and 
by Provinces, 1950 


Norg.—Figures here given indicate bed capacity, except for tuberculosis sanatoria, for which beds 
actually set up are given (see text on p. 241). 


Type of Institution N.S.| N.B.| Que. 


ee SS eS ee ee | lee 


No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Population (1950 estim- \ 
ate, 000’s omitted).... 96| 638] 512] 3,969] 4.471] 768) 833 : 24) 13,712 
Public Hospitals— 
Acute Diseases— 

General— ; 
BedSesticien.ceiea eas 571|2,919]1,838]13. 601] 16, 042/38, 450)5, 378 5,003 359]] 55,058 
IBaSSINGtS so) cee ea eee 535| 312] 1,832] 3,040] 796) 845) 903 24) 9,355 

Special— 

‘Beds2eaahe seen ores 16] 3.850} 1,368} 490 — 6,357 
BassinetSiacceis eeler c- 15 428 183} — — 807 , 
Totals, Acute Diseases— 
GUS Er rsversavonstereineaston tens 57113, 171|1, 854117, 451/17, 410)3, 940}5, 390/5, 148 359), 61,415 
BASSINGtSan cess eerste 613| 327| 2,260] 3.223) 796] 857) 989 24) 10,162 
Chronic Diseases—! 
Bedsari occas tant 122) 1,258] 1,947) 434 — 4,114 
Mental Institutions—? 
Beds Sato. 2s cee ee ee 25012, 346]1, 100|14, 303]13, 640)2, 477/3, 443/2, 558 —_— 43,708 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria- : . 
Bedsier sterner ces 150| 862) 826] 4,546] 4,092) 801 90} 13,829 | 
Totals, Public 
Hospitals— 
Beds..... [otha ke Seni 5 971|6,379|3, 902/37, 558/37, 089|7, 652)9, 636/8, 198 10,337 449]| 123, 066 


Bassinets............ 131] 613) 327] 2,260) 3,223} 796| 857) 939 24|| 10,162 


ee i | er | nn | | nll, 


Federal Hospitals— 
Department of Veterans 
A ffairs— 
1BY:%0 (sts, Seep me 450] 2,275) 3,495}1,000 — 
Department of National : 
Health and Welfare-* 


Weds seek terete 15 | eanol Sie Zool) mood _ 
Bassinets. eee e er 2, — 29 12 —_— 
Department of National 

Defence— 


i Yn | em ee ff | nnn | nnn | | 


Totals, Federal 


Hospitals— 
Weds) ett sa 465| 2,568) 4,161/1,642 35) 13,663) 
Bassinets............ 2; — 29 — 


i i | ee ee meee fn mn | neem, meeeenemnnrnnmnmne 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Numbers of Beds and Bassinets in Reporting Hospitals, classified by Types and 
by Provinces, 1950—concluded 


e6eV6e6N6eo30N0e06aj7x—e=}30—0@”—#30}j30s$0—@$=—=$—0—aa*>*oa0wwswsS$S$0anmma?qTwT09WTTS 


Yukon 
~ Type of Institution | N’f’ld.|/P.E.I.|N.S.|N.B. Que. | Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C. Se Canada 
. : -W.T 


ie ee ee fe fa 


No. | No. | No.| No.| No. | No. | No.|No.| No.| No. No. No. 


CdS air Gosoec sete. — — 35] 96) 1,384) 925) 87] 71] 136] 1,201 20) 3,955 
Bassinets............ — _— 20} 31} 361) 178 7 8} 17 15 1 638 
Totals, All Hospitals— 
Lit MP eee epee eae 910 991/7,350/4, 463] 41,510|42,175/9,381 9, 947/9, 548/13, 905 504) 140,684 
Bassinets............ —_— 131) 633) 360) 2,621) 3,430] 815) 871] 973] 1,012 25) 10,871 
$$ 
1 Excluding units in general hospitals. 2 Includes data for three private institutions—one in Ontario. 
one in Quebec and one in British Columbia (not otherwise shown in this table). 3 One hospital in 


each of the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan did not report. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases and 
Private Hospitals, 1946-50 


_—“¥v0OOoeee‘*‘wsswwonoOooOoooooooew,_- i Seo 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
No No No. No No 

Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases— 

RPDS FOPOTHNT se Secon shoe iccdes 595 653 678 719 741 

RoR ORIIA CISION econo sys ec ee hiew s 61,324 62,8221 64, 936 67,419 ray ws 

Patients under care?................... 1,504, 893 1, 633, 069 1,707,946] 1,820,888 1,791,825 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 16,818,176 | 17,250,3823| 17,793, 7543] 18,490, 4003] 17,604,9133 
Private Hospitals— : 

Remtes TOPOPUMIO Sb Onc) ess. sees 235 212 210 194 225 

Parmmanacres! Po, ee 4,074 3, 906 3,997 oaiee 4,593 

Patients under care?................... 58,216 61,434 61,530 63,052 70,577 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 882,356 934,196 923,779 877,054 | 1,029,935 

1Includes beds, cribs and bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 3 Exclusive of tuberculosis 


and incurable units. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases 


Movement of patients, personnel and hospital facilities for in-patients in both 


general and special public hospitals during 1950 are summarized in Tables 4 and 6. 


Comparative workload, staff per patient, etc., may be obtained from these data. 
The last item in Table 5, cost per patient day, where revenues and expenditures 


are divided into main sources and objects, respectively, provides a significant 


connection between patient and financial statistics. 
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4.—Movement of Patients, Personnel, and Hospital Facilities of 


Yukon | Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 


Item and. .|Edward|——_——_——__-_—_—__ 
N.W.T.| Island | General | Special | General | Special General | Special 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1| Hospitals reporting..... at 8 6 41 4 30 1 79 22 
2|Approved schools of 

MUNSING 4 fsc lessees « eee sel _— 3 12 1 14 oo 34 2 

Movement of Patients— 
Zi Admissions! 205. 2.22.56 2,246| 13,227) 75,764 7,927| - 76,880 . 8781 345,756) 34,834 
AUN PrhiGes lieder |G erate doctor 192 Qe220 11,754 2105 11,089 421 44,494 7,546 
Sip Wisenarwes!, t.. ces acs = 2,171) 12,961 73,857 7,808 75,151 874| 335,897 33,872 
GleWeaths te oe coe et wots 64 313 1,909 118 1,637 5 9,147 843 
7] Under treatment!....... 2,508} 18,628} 77,867 8,133) 78,357 892} 353,251} 37,910 
8| Total collective days’ 

StAYue cle. «aii arcs) s° 95,355| 131,584] 734,386] 72,005) 678,008 7, 17913, 827, 146]1, 181, 106 

Personnel 
9} Salaried doctors, full- 

TIME Saat nec ce ee ee niwe 1 2 9 2 8 — 124 51 
AGiplnterns yeas ace een —— 1 73 8 15 — 561 84 
11) Graduate nurses......... 26 64 565 61 429 3 2,601 494 
12} Student nurses?.......... _ 163 757 74 811 — 3,130 89 
AS Othersnc cma 112 230 1, 626 222 12270 9 9, 698 2.084 

Totals, Personnel...... 139 460 3,930 367 2,533 12| 16,114 2,802 

Hospital Facilities— 
TAX Kay otis canoes teks 4 6 31 2 26 _ 77 12 
15) Clinical laboratories..... 4 4 29 2 Py _— 65 12 
16| Physio-therapy.......... 1 3 10 1 14 — 56 8 
athe A ee SS ee eee 

1 Includes newborn. 2 Includes probationers. : 

5.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals 
Lee ————————————_—__ EEE 
Yukon | Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Item and |Edward|————_ | ______—_ 
N.W.T.| Island | General | Special | General | Special | General Special 
No No No No No. No No No 
1| Hospitals reporting....... — 6 38 4 30 1 70 19 
$ § $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Reccipts— 
2} Netearningsfrompatients| ... 629, 058/3, 230,388] 282,402/4,291,710} 16, 277/24,673,832 2,454, 140 
3} Provincial and municipal 


WLAN GS Arere ces coe erepoteraie srs 18k see 91,449] 227,946 92,684] 610,122 1,936]3, 533, 39412, 386, 506 
4| Other sources............ wee 55,653] 258,107 59,028] 216,769 10,345|5, 730,175] 723,429 
Totals, Receipts....... Bes 776,160)3, 716,441 434, 114|5,118, 601 28, 558/33,937,401|5, 564, 075 
Expenditures— : | 
5| Salaries and wages....... ae 255, 303/1,509,105} 208, 198/2, 101,980 9, 168}15,349,407|2, 920,375 
GleSuppliesea-: secon: oak shew nae 360, 007|1, 636,188} 207, 662/2, 132,514 12, 566|11,865.952|2, 157,361 
7| All other expenditures.... ae 165,304) 630,533 68, 003}1, 034,390 5, 081|6, 369, 384/1, 093, 354 
Totals, Expenditures. A nae 780, 614|3, 775,826) 483,863/5, 268,884 26, 815/33,584,743 6,171, 090 
8} Cost per patient day..... Bas 5-85 6-19 6-65 7-44 3-74 8-20 5-49 


BEE 


ee 
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Reporting Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases, by Provinces, 1950 


Ne6éeEB]0éeoE0>0o—>—qo9?#0T%T%9—@—0o=OTSsSsSmmnm 


Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
General | Special | General } Special | General Special | General | Special} General | Special 
No. NO. tN, No. No. No. No. No. No. No. = 
153 16 55 3 145 3 94 5 73 3] 1 
53 Zz 9 1 10 —— 10 _ 6 — 2 
566,288 37,848 114,214 4,245 186, 291 425 180,110 1,560 191,170 7,905] 3 
87,060 8, 263 16, 850 _ 19, 857 198 23,561 433 rears) 2,491] 4 
548,965 37,210 111,366 4,147 182,372 426 176,778 1,548 186,049 7,862) 5 
16,581 597 2,720 62 3, 668 2 3, 341 3 4,954 42) 6 
579,448 38, 686 116,464 4,395} 190,859 431 183,769} 1,660] 162,674] 8,090] 7 
5,702,568] 388,960] + 997,847 55,799} 1,970,872 4,551] 1,558,001) 40;881] 1,909,146] 87,589] 8 
92 8) 32 6 6 _ 19 — 36 — 9 
516 10 100 8 43 — 75 — 122 2|10 
5,127 442 623 53 1,208 5 1,085 27 2,030 80}11 
4,777 218 894 34 Ie 228 — 12380 —_ 1,236 — 12 
13,397 1, 441 2,226 332 3, 660 11 3,313 50 4,491 245/13 
23,909 2,120 3,875 433 6,140 16 5,728 77 7,915 327 
148 5 46 2 128 _ 92 aM de 2/14 
85 6 32 2 108 1 49 1 50 3/15 
57 10 1] 2 43 —_ 23 1 29 2/16 


for Acute Diseases, by Provinces, 1950 


eee eee ee re 
TT TT TTT eee 


Ontarid Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
General | Special | General |. Special | General | Special | General Special | General | Special 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

149 10 53 2 141 3 92 4 73 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


38,827,110} 2,235,643] 5,719,339] 230, 641/12, 621, 409 16,177) 9,472,786) 34,778/20,010, 120) 589,779 


9,959,303} 747,137] 512,085 37,609) 818,236 12,200} 3,304,033] 57,580] 241,417] 40,000 
11,997,477) 1,241,715} 345,842] 138,575] 1,821,608 19,414) 747,547) 95,303] 4,225,426) 286,739 


ff ne 


- 60,783,890) 4,224,495) 6,577,266} 406,825] 15,261, 253 47, 791/13, 524,366] 187, 661/24, 476,963} 916,518 


nese nc fen fe 


27,798,909 1,967,884] 3,341,779] 229,776) 7,179,397 14,702] 6,329,963] 108,351]12, 760, 462] 561,283 
18,434,900) 1,187,753] 2,600,630] 137,539] 4,741,471 17,937} 4,598,783] 57,533] 5,856,146] 174,529 
5,934,921} 439,663) 911,731 43,872) 1,980,589 14,078} 2,300,413} 21,595] 2,756,521] 119,342 


52,168,730) 3,595,300) 6,854,140] 411,181] 13,901,457 46, 717) 13.22), 159] 187, 475] 21,373,129] 855,154 


_—_ 
ie 


8-41 8-81 7:27 7-70 6-83 10-26 7°70 5-74 10-24 9-52 


me OO 
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Organized Services.—Organized services analysed in Table 6 are hospital 
departments or services in charge of qualified specialists. Many of the smaller 
public general hospitals have available certain facilities for specialized services but, 
since these are not organized, they are not included in the figures in the table. 


6.—Organized Services and Medical Staffs in Reporting Public Hospitals for Acute 
Diseases, by Provinces, 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Item P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont..| Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Total 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 
Service— 
General Medicines. sc. ace ete oe 3 12 9 55 64 12 16 17 26 214 
Pas CiALriCse |. elite a knee ack & ccatiow 2 3 6 48 44 8 11 17 ile 156 
GWardiolOfys eres eee eee eee il 2 4 35 31 10 2 5 13 103 
DESTIN ALOLOLY, ae ee eierere s ausiaielete tener — 2 1 28 16 4 3 2 5, 61 
INeurO-pSsy.Chiatry. sic. sees —_ 1 -— 16 10 3 1 1 4 36 
ARUDELCHIOSIS ine acne etme — 6}; — Au — 1 2 2 2 24 
Weneroloe yi sao cease cre b a oar — 2); — 25 135)" 4 2 1 2 49 
Contagious diseaseS...........+-- —_— 2 3 6 10 4 6 2 5 38 
Generalisureeryacccss 1 oe ere 3 12 ) 55 62 12 16 17 26 212 
Orthopedics) aa; cree. «e.e cieetls _ 3 4 40 35 8 4 8 uf 109 
INiGuLOlOciyame et cere sete eis — 1 —_— 13 13 3 ul 2 A 37 
Wentistrvece cme. cose sie — 2 1 32 og 5 1 i 4 46 
(@yomiresatecmeeema eaten Soma cs ortath= 3 11 8 54 65 10 16 18 25 210 
Giymee COLO Rya ere ociestete elie es 2 5 3 44 49 9 8 8 12 140 
Ophthalmologyenccn ew ereireee 1 4 eS 46 33 6 6 3 7 111 
OtolanynvolOog Vines tcc eel lel 1 3 5 50 33 7 5 4 ih 115 
UITOlO GY Weieranecicls a tiracie eto cle 1 7 4 34 34 6 8 7 12 113 
iPM OOP AIS ood Fon noe UO aoe On OK 2 3 is) 41 20 10 6 ff 12 106 
IBacteniOlOf yin cs ne veins ss 6 hotens 3 4 6 54 44 12 6 7 12 148 
Radiologya(OXcray) tes see. cect 3 i 8 59 61 13 12 16 24 213 
Deep X-ray therapy............- 3 2 4 26 Pe 1 4 4 6 72 
PVA CIUIE EHOKAD Yam meee cesta oer: 2 1 1 16 16 1 2 3 3 45 
@linicHl laboratorync.. cides 3 8 8 50 50 13 8 16 23 179 
iPysiO=therap yee wecenaecie sete 2 4 4 47 37 7 8 7 15 131 
Medical Staff— 

Organized medical staffs 3 25 Wel 67 | 100 13 20 22 36 303 
Staff doctorsine mace: sacs toon 59 | 8271 472 | 3,946| 4,954 | 892] 557 | 1,069 | 1,151} 13,927 


Organized Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are 
operated by hospitals for the treatment of patients who do not occupy in-patient 
beds. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest means has far- 
reaching and beneficial effects. It may eliminate unnecessary admissions to in- 
patient wards of hospitals or may serve to secure necessary hospitalization. 


7.—Organized Out-Patient Departments in Public Hospitals for Acute Diseases, 
by Provinces, 1950 


LET 


es : ehh he 
: atient reat- . atient reat- 
Province Depart- ments Province Depart- ments 

ments ments 

No. No. No. No. 

Newtoundland™s0ne. sn. ctas- i. 5% 5 Ontariowen co ie ee 18 577,472 
Prince Edward Island......... = ae Manitoba 22 $ides-use et eee 4 99, 248 
INOWA OCOUl ots cscs coer: s se = Saskatchewae tan ca eit 3 - 
New Brunswiclin.n. cmas sec 2 34) OSSc AL Derta cbccceuyeeet cece 1 3,286 
Quebec: Hier eens SAS ee 30 | 994,538 || British Columbia............ 2 70,411 © 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Institutions 


The 64 mental institutions operating in Canada during 1949 include two 
Federal Government and three private institutions. The three public institutions ~ 
in British Columbia are reported as one hospital. » Table 8 contains information 
from all these institutions. Total patients shown in the table include 4,619 non- 
residents, either on parole or boarding out, distributed by provinces as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 134; New Brunswick, 190; Quebec, 1,370; Ontario, 2,089; Manitoba, 
193; Saskatchewan, 330; Alberta, 82; and British Columbia, 231. 


Financial data for 1949 shown in Table 9 cover only public mental institutions 
and include neither private institutions (one in Quebec, one in Ontario and one in 
British Columbia) nor Federal Government institutions (one in Quebee and one 


in Ontario). 


-8.—Movement of Patients and Personnel in Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1949 


V0R0_2020202020<—@—@0$—@$@0999M9M93Smm 


Item N’f'ld.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No. | No. | No. | No No No. | No No. | No. | No No. 
Institutions reporting.......... 1 nt 18 1 9 17 4 4 5 4 64 
Movement of Patients— 
Admissions (transfers not 
TACINGEGD Lane sk ck 174 104 666 492) 3,410] 5,339 793] 1,269 857} 2,3721115, 476 
Under hospital care.......... 826 413] 3,000} 1,824/18, 373/22, 265) 3,967 5,730} 3,985] 6, 778)/67, 161 
Separations (transfers not 
MelGdedy sco taken. ko. 150 121 679 439] 3,173] 4,875 783] 1,254 816] 2,138]14, 428 
Total Patients, Dec. 31, 1949. 676 292) 2,447] 1,587/16, 686/19, 349 3,358] 4,777] 3,251] 4, 8591157, 282 
Personnel— 
Medical staff, full-time (in- 
terns included)............ 3; — 4 6 57 88 18 1; i 22] eeu 
Medical staff, part-time (in- 
terns included).:.......... _ 1 17 3 53 36 5 1 5} — 121 
Registered nurses............ 18 1 31 19] 238} 4651 25 9 33 23 848 
OPher Nurses ve. ccs cs shece 130 40 190 135] 1,400] 2,568 464 807 424 939)| 7,097 
Other personnel.............. 126 37 251 114} 1,254] 1,587 297 420 384 472)| 4,942 
Totals, Personnel.......... 277 79 493 277| 3,002] 4,730 809} 1,254 858} 1, 456/13, 235 


a SS 
§.—Financial Statistics for Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1949 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


7: 


Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments.. 


a ae 


Expenditures— 
Salaries (net) 
Provisions 


eter ees eereresr seer eceseene 


CTP OCT Oooo eer eernerseeecececos 


Totals, Maintenance Expenditures.... 


New buildings and improvements 
Other purposes 


Ce eee rerceeecerersccrecece 


Totals, Non-maintenance Expend- 
itures 


Totals, Expenditures 


COC eC ee eee eres eserersneeseress 


i, ain 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Siphesta Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
218, 486 996, 239 890,152 | 5,478,281 11,186,020 
38, 123 108, 523 61,793 854, 908 1,423, 226 
—_— 12 O52 5,525 1,154,421 422,554 
256,609 | 1,217,314 957,470 | 7,487,610 | 13,031,800 
88, 833 495,619 453,533 | 2,894,657 7,547,736 
82,404 404,039 227,194 1,915, 242 2,108,364 
85,372 425,547 276,743 | 2,015,511 2,922,193 
256, 609 1,325, 205 957,470 6,825, 410 12,578,293 
— 10, 823 31,903 697, 330 453,507 
— 13,063 —_ 474,831 — 
— 23,886 31,903 1722161 453,507 
256,609 | 1,349,091 989,373 | 7,997,571 | 13,031,800 


——————— | | a ee | rere 
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9.—Financial Statistics for Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1949—concluded 


: Saskat- British 
Item 2 Manitoba Tues Alberta Cotinibin Total 
PRS PE CER RE Les wn NN nro en a ee | Ne ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts— q 
Government and municipal payments..| 2,053,791 4,181,871 3,091,769 | 4,431,863 || 32,528,472 
Fees from paying patients.............- 222,043 195, 664 364, 611 345,908 3,614,799 
Received from other sources.........-- 86,961 298,155 48,024 — 2.128, 192 
Totals, Receipts............. 2.) 2,362,795 | 4,675,690 | 3,504,404 | 4,777,771 38,271, 463 
Expenditures— 
Salaries (net) pe eteatt. cere ce ste ans Se 1,139,562 | 2,555,970 | 1,509,915 | 2,471,153 } 19, 156,978 © 
PrOVASIONS Ss saa ba2 eee le uae so ea or 559, 589 808,314 535, 347 983,054 7,623,547 
Other expenditures for maintenance. . 505,318 570,781 477, 677 1,323,564 8,602,706 
Totals, Maintenance Expenditures....| 2,204, 469 3,935,065 | 2,522,939 | 4,777,771 || 35,383, 231 - 
New buildings and improvements Baa 98,378 246, 806 895,088 = 2,433, 835 
Other purposesasse. tenses seer re — — 87,777 — 575, 671 
Totals, Non-maintenance Expend- 
TEES Aaa te ne eee eae is rae meena cae 98,378 246, 806 982, 865 —_ 3,009, 506 
Totals, Expenditures.......... 2,302,847 | 4,181,871 | 3,505,804 | 4,777,771 38,392, 73% 
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Subsection 3.—Statistics of Tuberculosis Institutions 


Table 10 shows that 22-3 p.c. of total bed complement provided for tuber- 
cular patients in 1950, ie., 3,961 of the 17, 790 beds, were located in Federal 
Government sanatoria, tuberculosis units in Federal Government hospitals, and 
tuberculosis units in public general hospitals. Movement of patient statistics in 
Table 11 include data from these sources. As a result, any comparison of move- 
ment of patients and personnel statistics will be misleading since the latter involve 
only personnel of public sanatoria. 


Peas | 


10.—Bed Complements of Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Tuberculosis Units in Other 
Hospitals, by Provinces, 1950 


eee ee 


Item N’f’ld. |P.E.L| N.S.|N.B.} Que.| Ont.| Man. |Sask.|Alta.} B.C.| N.W.T. Total 


No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. No. 


Publicisanatoriaesecct eek ee 365 150| 862] 826/4,546/4,092| 801) 803) 492) 802 90/13, 829. 
Federal Government sana- | 
COPIA ee oe eee se _ — — — 900) 168) 474) — 448) 498 — Ds 788, 


Units in public hospitals. ... 123} — 12 1-846). 10 149] 1,329 


Units in Federal Govern- | 
ment hospitals...........- —- — 1581) “SOP ALTE QTE lle). 480 | 2S 844, 


Totals, Bed Complement} ~—§ 488|._ 150/1,221) 90¢)5,76.| 1,476 1,287) 883] 940/1, 433 239|17, 790) 
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11.—Movement of Patients, Personnel and Hospital Facilities in Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria and Units, by Provinces, 1950 


New- 
Item foundland 
No. 
Movement of Patients— 
PUOIMISHONS.¢..5.+.a0..... 501 
Discharges! 00... 463 
“RAAT Si Oy Oe aed ee 37 
fodder care e852) ihe 925 
Total collective days’ stay 163, 509 
Personnel— 
Salaried doctors...... 8, 8 
Graduate nurses.......... 24 
- Other personnel........... 242 
Totals, Personnel..... 274 
Hospital Facilities—3 
USE BL BE ache BE ee 1 
Clinical laboratories...... al 
Physio-therapy........... _— 
Manitoba 
No. 
Movement of Patients— 
PXCINNISSIONS.« oes ooh oa a ens 1,793 
Hischargesl..-< ickiekiuice oF ¢ 1,800 
Deaths?..... RB ee Bee ain, 130 
minder Garet-7 308.6082. 2,856 
Total collective days’ stay 418, 652 
Personnel—? 
Salaried doctors.......... 
Graduate nurses.......... 54 
Other personnel........... 512 
Totals, Personnel...... : 584 
Hospital Facilities—: 
Le eR pe Oe eC ater Epa 4 
Clinical laboratories...... 4 
hysio-therapy........... 4 


1 Includes all deaths. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


a 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Nova 
Scotia 


No. 


1,885 
1, 863 
82 
2,392 
322,532 


RS) 


Alberta 


No. 


1,708 
309, 532 


PP 


toria only (exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria). 


New 


Brunswick 


No. 


1,542 
1,583 
95 
2,388 
307,786 


Wore 


British 
Columbia 


No. 


1, 450 
1,404 
147 
2,773 
497, 847 


32 
129 
540 


701 
6 


6 
6 


Quebec 


10, 434 
1, 682, 183 


Northwest 
Territories 


No. 


71,673 


2 Deaths as reported from 106 of a total of 115 institutions. 
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Ontario 


[Pe sit Wee ess RS Saal ieee | eee ee eee 


No. 


4,225 
3,948 

386 

8,084 
1,522,363 


Se ee | ee eee 


DO ET ee | fe 


Lo... Le | ee 


Total 


i te i... Se eee eee 


No. 


20, 241 
19,011 
1,651 
34,192 

5, 649, 926 


383 
eel 
6,419 


eee | ff 


7,913 
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12.—Financial Statistics for Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Provinces, 1950 
(Exclusive of Federal Government Sanatoria) 


Prince 


Edward 


Island 


215,702 
41,020 


Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Brunswick 


1,495, 466 
4,970 
55,303 


3, 837, 269 
299, 092 
422,689 


eS eee |  ____..._..______f ef 


6,115, 546 
210, 429 
896, 960 


SSS | ef 


New- 
Ttem foundland 
No. 
Sanatoria reporting......... 1 
Revenues— $ 
Government and muni- 
cipal grants and pay- 
BOLLS OSA as, saw i odd bad 793,300 
me pationta..:......55... 133 
Meother sources............. —_ 
- Totals, Revenues...... 793, 433 


Expenditures— 


620, 359 
702, 611 
32,421 


747,743 
609, 838 
291,902 


2,017,570 
2,046, 652 
1,002, 181 


SSS Oe Sf | 


3,711, 264 
2,156, 482 
1,313,331 
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12.—Financial Statistics for Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Provinces, 1950—concluded 


Item Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ia ee Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Sanatoria reporting......... 4 3 4 62 56 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenues— 
Government and muni- 

cipal grants and pay- 

MeCHESee ee eee ie ees 1,066,414 1,674,385 1,025,344 2,582,065 20,157,414 
Ray patients tates ceiacierci ,326 _— . 2,340 95,656 656, 966 
Other'sources>...2<..-- + 61,673 37, 808 — 1,478, 288 

Totais, Revenues...... 1,131,413 1,712,193 1,027,684 2,677,721 22,292, 668 

Expenditures— 
Salaries and wages........ 586, 732 913,180 388,940 1, 282,527 10, 639, 232 
SUpplese seas serdar eels 419, 585 463, 433 125, 146 681, 664 7,764,575 
Other expenditures........ 191,385 334, 092 513,599 713,5273) 4,489,323 

Totals, Expenditures. . 1,197,702 1,710, 705 1,027,685 2,677,7185 22,893,130 
Cost per patient day!..... 4-65 5-74 6-01 8-67 4-85 

1 Perquisites, out-patient expenditures and non-operating expenditures deducted. 2 Includes all | 

institutions operated by the provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 3 Includes $145,624 cover 


contracts for care of patients in units of other hospitals. 


Subsection 4.—Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 


Hospitals operated by the Federal Government are conducted for special 
purposes connected with departmental administration, such as care of war veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces, quarantine and care of immigrants and lepers, 
care of Indians, etc. 


Veterans Affairs Hospitals.*—The accommodation and movement of 
patients in hospitals administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, together 


with their locations, are given in Table 13. | 


* Revised in the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 


13.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Veterans Affairs Hospitals, 1951 
Nore.—Statistics re veterans pavilions attached to civilian hospitals are not included. 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
Type of Hospital ed In Ad- In ee 
and Location Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence] pays 
Doctors = Beginning} During End of Duras 
of Year Year Year Voun 
No No No No. No No No. | 
Active Treatment | 
Hospitals— | 
lalifasce Ne scnruccde ae cre cee 550 10 466 306 3,969 341 140, 43%) 
Sant JOnNy Nels setters s/f. oats 450 10 434 293 3,108 262 113, 04 
@uebecs Quer ...s,.c.soees 275 3 267 156 2, 262 137 71,92: 
Montreal, Querscee... : «ca 700 1 839 479 5,906 471 194, 90: 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.. 1,100 8 767 1,066 732 1,060 383, 43! 
Moronto,.Onbes seetiele wo ees 1,500 24 Wari 1,057 8,341 1,046 415,61 
PondonsOngucsescns acne. 1,500 16 1,134 1,165 4,914 1,186 460, 54! 
Winnipeg, Man.......... Br 850 9 743 649 5,421 655 252.76) 
Saskatoon, Sask........... 125 3 107 115 976 108 42,64 
Calgary, Altarnces sn) aoa 375 10 324 323 3,546 295 116,81 
Vancouver, BiG retin. cee 1,120 12 1,007 910 5,942 926 344,82 
WictoniambeC ste ta 225 1 249 190 1,713 198 71,94 
Totals, Active Treatment % 
Hospitals.............5.- 8,770 117 8,048 6,709 46,830 6,685 | 2,608,88 
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13.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Veterans Affairs Hospitals, 1951 


—concluded 
nn 
Personnel Movement of Patients 
Type of Hospital Bed In Ad- In “3 che 
and Location Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions |Residence| *+2U¢ 
Doctors Beginning| During | End of Dare 
of Year Year Year pe 
No No No No. No No No 
Health and Occupational 
Centres— 
teva Onto 150 5 100 125 187 121 43,431 
morons, WONe tri 150 62 135 178 133 48,499 
outtiab ys Bioumisedt osc). 200 1 81 211 812 195 72,567 
Totals, Health and Occu- 
pational Centres........ 500 6 243 471 1,177 449 164,497 
~ Special Institution— 
Ste. Hyacinthe, Que....... 200 5 224 165 232 153, 60,544 
Veterans Homes— 
Aoronto: Ont... ot... 165 2 107 158 107 160 59,018 
Amherstburg, Ont......... 30 —_ 13 21 13 24 8,922 
SgInAMsasks i dete 50 %y 26 60 79 59 20,773 
Edmonton, Alta........... 70 1 26 71 178 68 25,060 
| Totals, Veterans Homes.. 315 5 172 310 377 311 113,773 
Grand Totals........... 9180 133 8,687 7,655 48,616 75598 2,947,695 
SNE 7,598) |. 2,947,698 


During 1950 and 1951 new facilities included a nurses’ residence at Westminster 
| Hospital, London, Ont., with accommodation for 216 nurses, and the remodelled 
) Annex at Halifax, N.S., which now has accommodation for 78 patients requiring 
| domiciliary care. Under the hospital construction program to replace outmoded 
accommodation by modern fireproof buildings, progress was made on the construc- 
| tion of new facilities at Lancaster Hospital, Saint John, N.B., which will be completed 
| in 1952. A 60-bed addition to the Veterans’ Hospital at Victoria, B.C., will also 
_ be completed in 1952 and a 300-bed hospital is under construction at Quebec, Que. 

: Harly in 1952 the Veterans’ Home at Halifax was closed, Lyndhurst Lodge at 
| Toronto was transferred to the Canadian Paraplegia Association, Christie Street 
_ Hospital was transferred to the City of Toronto to be used as a home for the aged, 
_and York Health and Occupational Centre at Toronto was closed. 

| Amalgamations in 1950 and 1951 included: Western Counties Veterans’ Lodge 
| with Westminster Hospital, London, Ont.; Senneville Health and Occupational 
Centre with Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; Ridgewood Health 
/and Occupational Centre with Lancaster Hospital, Saint John, N.B.; Veterans’ 
|Home with Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary Convalescent Hospital 
: oe Colonel Belcher Hospital, Calgary, Alta.; and Hycroft Veterans’ Lodge with 
\ 


Shaughnessy Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. The functions of these amalgamated 
units remain unchanged but they now operate as wings or divisions of the parent unit. 
__ The numbers of patients in Veterans Affairs hospitals at Dec. 31, 1950, and 


Dec. 31, 1951, were 7,655 and 7,598, respectively, classified by status and treatment 
f groups as follows:— 


Paiient Strength 1950 1961 Treatment Group 1950 1951 
World’ War Te... .... 2.5... 4.802 4,824 CRONOEAN - PR ein, «4 scaly ea tase 5,759 5,681 


World War II......1 1177’ 2,336 1.964 Tuberculosis.............. 624 544 
Ee aan ean gas 517 810 IM Cnitah Geact ie. cheeeeetion id heeds Lei iy 


Clinical treatments in Departmental institutions numbered 483,202 in 1950 
and 451,149 in 1951. 


i. 
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Department of National Defence Hospitals.*—Table 14 shows accom- 
modation and movement of patients in National Defence hospitals for the year 
1951. Thirty-one of these hospitals are equipped to provide radiology services, 
31 to provide laboratory services, 14 have facilities for physio-therapy treatments 
and all but one conduct out-patient departments. 


* Revised in the Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 


14. Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Department of National 
Defence Hospitals, 1951 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
Pe ee Dae ene caren | os a Sot = 
Service and Location ed In Ad- In peed 
of Hospital Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence] “pays 
Doctors : Beginning| During End of D fine 
of Year Year _ Year Weds 
No No No No. No No No 
Navy— 
@ornwallist Ni O.sccee eee 100 2 28 12. 1,492 29 11,642 
Dartmouth, N.Sueqecen 25 1 10 id 303 ii 1,869 
Pisquimalts6.© paresis - 100 5 63 29 1,641 18 16, 845 
Halifax WN Saacsaeien metres - 200 7 83 41 1,793 37 23, 882 
Army— 
Calgary, Alta. ...i...-<0-< 50 5 44 40 1/537 42 20, 866 
Camp Borden; Ont. sa. -- 35 3 34 5 1,443 21 10, 160 
Ghiliwack eb. acco cece 15 1 9 — lez 2 762 
Fort Churchill, Man....... 60 4 58 18 1,045 17 9,489 
Kingston, Ont, 20.2i 5.6 oc 095.3 125 9 109 pail 1,905 71 29, 210 
ONCOL M ON tierette er icte cere 15 i 14 — 336 11 1,964 
Montreal, Que.!.........++: 50 6 49 78 1,668 126 40,511 
Petawawa ODtsccecs. sccce 50 2 39 8 813 15 5,927 
Quebec, Que. sis. ces. ese 75 6 67 26 1,648 39 19,025 
UI V.ers a hLalean cities sae 35 2 25 3 284 3 2, 824 
Sena Ih hens enantio 50 3 47 10 F223 12 7,248 
TorontosOnt:e andes se 100 9) 120 85 2yipo 75 20, 282 
Valeartier, Ques... ..- sb a 15 1 14 2 #5 ei a 
Vancouver, B.C.1.........- 50 5 40 27 1,114 39 16,701 
Wainwright, Alta.......... 100 z 81 _ 533 — 2,911 
Whitehorse, Yukon........ 50 4 46 8 808 16 6,727 
Winnipeg, Man.!............ 50 5 a ee ao 1,256 56 21,615 
Air Force—* 
Avimmens Ontiereteeie see 25 % Path 1 328 —_~ 1,488 - 
Bagotville, Que............ 10 1 5 i #. 4 of 
Camp Borden, Ont......... 25 2 12 4 5 
GentraliaiOntyeces.- oes 25 2 20 1 360 1 1,749 
GhathampeN: Bienes 10 2 8 — 132 1 490 
Claresholm, Alta.......... 25 ii a i 3 
C@hintonsiOntae chee. tet 35 2 20 — 270 8 943 
Hdmonton,, Alta... sea% ne. ily 2 15 iS 402 3 2,131 
Fort Nelson, B.C.......... 25 1 6 _— 83 —_— 433 
Gimlin Mans. 5) ..ecocnteertee 15 2 13 — 101 Re 455 
Goose bay Ne Lene cic 35 3 25 — 440 5 3,365 
Greenwood, NiSiesce. se. - 25 2 24 2 234 5 1, 248 
aches Quer... ee 2, 6 ; 
MacDonald, Man.......... Ay 1 4 
North’ Bay Ont, 20... o.% 10 1 5 de ats 
North Luffenham, England 17 3 31 a ee ae ie 
Rockcliftes Ont... once eee 100 7 74 20 1,949 19 18,580 
Stesbtubert, Que® .2 cn). a 2 ily, .. e a 2 
St Johiniss-Que) . 3.034. es 60 5 34 — 434 19 2, 259 | 
Saskatoon, Sask........... = os 3 ap 3 BS ok 
Seanisland bs @ seecacicncis 5 2 8 ‘3 » 
Summerside, P.E.I........ 25 2 12 1 377 2 1,7) 
ARRen tons. Ontaceeresaietexis is 50 4 45 4 907 4 5,350. 
WpolancdssO ntsc crs. lorsetel er 10 1 6 ne a | 
Whitehorse, Yukon........ a 1 pe os 
Winnipeg sh MEI is cp. <tetersre sto 40 2 11 
1 Integrated with Department of Veterans Affairs hospital at the same location. 2 This unit was) 
not functioning as an individual establishment until Jan. 1, 1952. 3 A number of the listed units were. 


activated in the latter part of 1951. In some cases no data are available and in other cases the data given 
are for comparatively short periods. 
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National Health and Welfare Hospitals.—The Department operates quar- 
antine and immigration hospitals, hospitals for sick mariners, hospitals for lepers and 
hospitals for the Indian and Eskimo population. Table 15 provides data on accom- 
modation and the movement of patients in these institutions. 


Data for 1950 show that there were 570,499 patient days in hospitals operated 
_ by Indian Health Services. Total patient days in immigration, sick mariners 
_ and leper hospitals in 1951 were 64,167. There were no patients suffering from 
_ major infectious diseases in any of the quarantine units during the year 1951. 
These units are kept in reserve to meet emergency requirements. 


15.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Health and 
Welfare Hospitals 
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be Personnel Movement of Patients 1 
Type of Hospital Bed In Ad- i i be bea 
and Location Capacity 2] Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence awe 
Doctors Beginning} During End of Dace 
of Year Year Year pte 
No No No No. No No No 
Quarantine, Immigration, 
Sick Mariner and Leper, 
1951— 
Quarantine— 
fraltiax.aNcs. 2. } ese) 7% 2 4 — _— — — 
Saint John? NB .oi).e... i 1 4 —_ _ _ _— 
Quebec, Que... 0.255... “i 2 3 — = _ aoe 
William Head, B.C...... 48 2 6 — — _ = 
Immigration— 
FalifaxsN Saosin, 25 2 8 4 Parey 6 2,640 
paint John, N.B™...5.... 25 1 4 55 13 478 
Quebec, Que. .......... 200 4 81 114 762 179 55, 733 
Sick Mariner— 
SyvdHey NS.’ 25 okies 35 1 22 5 89 7 1,391 
Lunenburg, N.S.......... 15 1 2 6 7A 2 459 
Leper— 
Lracadie, Ne Biv 2.8257 e.% 12 1 13 6 1 7 2,462 
Bentinek Island, B.C..... 12 1 3 2 2 4 1,004 
Totals, Quarantine, etc... 393 18 138 144 1,213 218 64,167 
Indian Health Service, 
1950—4 
Maliseet, N.B.............. 6 — 2 2 108 2 586 
Moose Factory, Ont........ 133 1 40 — 118 83 9,301 
Manitowaning, Ont......... 15 1 10 6 266 3 2,995 
Sioux Lookout, Ont........ 90 3 66 23 460 85 23, 406 
} Fort William, Ont.5........ 18 — 10 20 27 17 4,200 
pelkirk, Man.5. ...4...2..:. 50 4 33 43 (P 44 16, 084 
Mbe Pas, Man.®., ........ 164 2 100 150 210 140 54, 824 
| | Pine Falls, Man............ 18 1 13 8 487 13 4,669 
| ~ Hodgson, Man............. 39 1 22 17 383 22 9,313 
(90) Brandon, Man.5............ 256 2 151 247 183 251 93,124 
North Battleford, Sask. . 65 — 40 19 677 37 10,924 
| ~ Edmonton, Alta........... 497 9 251 400 605 444 157,184 
Gleichen, Alta............. 45 1 6 18 531 14 ; 
mergoket, Alta.............. 10 1 4 2 184 — 1,208 
Cardston, Alta............. 47 1 14 17 850 17 6,488 
tmeemioriey, Alta....../........ 10 | 6 5 193 4 1,325 
ig ed ee ae 108 2 103 93 96 99 35,029 
. Mipoaimo, B.C.5.......3..., 220 3 153 201 113 212 74,042 
lmeeMiller Bay, B.C.*.......... 170 3 128 159 141 169 60, 363 
Totals, Indian Service.. 1,961 36 1,152 1,430 5, 704 1,656 570,499 
| a ee 
| _ 1! Exclusive of newborn. 2 Exclusive of bassinets. 3 In addition to staff of Hotel Dieu 
| Hospital. 4 Exclusive of one hospital in Ontario, one in Manitoba and one in Saskatchewan which 


lid not report. 5 Tubercular patients only. 
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PART IJ.—PUBLIG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY* 


Responsibility for social welfare in Canada has rested in large part on the 
provinces which, in turn, have delegated an important share of this responsibility 
to the municipalities. While constitutional authority has not changed, except with 
respect to unemployment insurance and old age pensions, the financial participation — 
of the Federal Government has been greatly extended in the past two decades 
in the provision of income maintenance payments. 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 1944 
established for the first time in the Federal Government a Department in which 
matters of welfare are a major responsibility. The Department is charged with the 
administration of Federal Acts relating to welfare which are not assigned by law 
to other departments. In addition to the general promotion of social welfare, the 
Welfare Branch of the Department administers the family allowances program, 
the old age security program and the federal aspects of old age assistance and 
allowances for blind persons. In addition, grants are made to the provinces for 
physical fitness. 


Unemployment insurance is administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; welfare and health services for veterans by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs; and the welfare of Indians and Eskimos by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and the Department of Resources and Development, respectively. 


Administration and financial responsibility in other fields of welfare, such as 
mothers’ allowances, child protection and general assistance or relief, are left entirely 
with the provinces and their local subdivisions. 


Major developments in 1951 included the amendment to the British North | 
America Act allowing the Federal Parliament to legislate with respect to old age 
pensions, and the changes in federal and provincial legislation for old age income 
security and for pensions for the blind. | 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced as a basic social security 
measure designed to assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian children. | 
The allowances, which involve no means test, are paid entirely out of the Federal — 
Consolidated Revenue Fund and are not part of taxable income under income tax, 
although persons with children eligible for family allowances obtain a smaller | 
income tax exemption for such children than for children not so eligible. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who j 
was born in Canada or has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose 
father or mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the 
birth of the child. Monthly payment is made normally to the mother although 
any person who substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his 
behalf. The allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $5 for each child under | 
6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years; $7 for each child from 10 to 12 years; 
and $8 for each child from 13 to 15 years. The allowances are paid by cheque, | 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this Part was prepared in the Research Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. Fa 
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except for Eskimo children and a group of Indian children for whom payment 
is made largely in kind because of lack of exchange facilities in remote areas and the 
need for education in the use of nutritive foods. 


| If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the allowances are not being 
spent for the purpose outlined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to 
some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable 
for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on behalf of 
a girl who, although she is under 16 years of age, is married. 


Family allowances are administered by the National Director of Family 
Allowances of the Department of National Health and Welfare through Regional 
Directors in offices located in each provincial capital. A Welfare Section in each 
‘Regional Office deals with welfare questions arising out of the administration of 
allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare Services advises each Regional Director and 
‘Teports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, who acts in a 
similar advisory capacity to the National Director. The actual preparing and 
‘issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each Regional 
‘Office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finance 
‘with the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


: The Regional Director for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, located at 
‘Ottawa, is responsible for payments to families in those areas. Close co-operation 
‘is maintained with the Departments of Citizenship and Immigration and of 
Resources and Development which are responsible for the welfare of Indians and 


Eskimos, respectively (see Subsection 5, pp. 258-260). 


1.—Family Allowance Statistics, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-51 


; Average 
Year Families gt we N ey Average Allowance! be 
Province Ended eae Allowance | Children Allowances 
| Mar. 31- bea Motch? Paid in per =. Paid Dunne 
: March Family per per Fiscal Year 
in March} Family Child 
No No No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland?........... 1950 50, 694 139,571 2-75 16-48 5-99 9,747,030 
| 1951 51, 663 145, 230 2°81 16-87 6-00 10, 224, 103 
Prince Edward Island....} 1948 12.748 31,861 2-50 14-00 | ° | 5-96 2,256,477 
/ 1949 12,920 32.621 2-52 14-89 5-90 2,295, 286 
1950 13,165 33,588 2°55 15-41 6-04 2,411,291 
1951 13,317 34, 308 2-58 15-56 6:04 2,467, 257 
‘Nova oS 1948 87,170 202,029 2-32 13-78 5-95 14, 207, 958 
1949 88 , 927 207 , 282 2230 13-76 5-90 14,515, 131 
1950 91,012 213,981 2°35 14-18 6-03 15,291,614 
1951 92,095 218,496 2-37: 14-32 6-04 15, 660, 003 
New Brunswick.......... 1948 68,510 175,390 2-56 14-91 5-82 12,086, 892 
1949 70,610 181,921 2:58 14-96 5-81 12, 462,093 
1950 72,410 188,593 2-60 15-61 5-99 13,375,434 
1951 72,692 191,608 2-63 15-77 5-98 13,708, 198 
Quebec Mtast Sidls chess 5:6%0" 1948 468,680 | 1,260.735 2-69 15-66 5-82 87,157, 243 
ie 1949 488, 263 1,302, 242 2°67 15-47 5-80 89.304, 108 
if 1950 507,727 1,350,588 2-66 16-00 6-01 95,901, 763 
| 1951 525,358 | 1,405,161 2-67 16-06 6-00 99,558, 247 
| SE ee 1948 555,658 | 1,096,779 1-97 11-79 5-97 77.328, 535 
1949 575,961 1,140,778 |: 1-98 11-81 5-96 80, 151.250 
1950 603, 847 1,204,558 1-99 12-01. 6-02 84.940, 809 


1951 627,511 | 1,265,313 2-02 12-07 5-99 89,034, 871 


in 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 256. 
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Le i SS 


Average 
Families epucre Rape Average Allowance! Poot 
: . Receiving ee see ~ gate 
Province or Territory ‘Atewarwbe Allowance | Children Allowances 
sa Maret Paid in per —_—_—_—_—_——|Paid During 
ebisige March Family per per Fiscal Year 
in March | Family Child 
No. No. No. $x; $ $ 
Manitoba no. cnes sopiat 99,954 207, 544 2-08 12-42 5-98 | 14,798,437 
101,917 211,752 2-08 12-36 5-95 15,016. 278 
105, 611 220, 862 2-09 12-58 6-02 15, 668,695 
108, 288 228, 245 2-11 12-66 6-00 16, 235,520 
Saskatchewan.......-..+- 114,613 257.611 2-25 13-45 5-98 18,561,330. 
115,170 258.370 2-24 13-37 5-96 18.527, 408 
116.917 261,623 2-24 13-56 6-06 18,953. 600 
118,276 264, 582 2-24 13-59 6-08 19, 237,071 
Al bertaceminn peiscinds seisaer 119.739 255, 848 2-14 12-78 5-98 18,181, 663 
124,173 266, 133 2-14 12-75 5-95 18, 695, 325 
130, 686 280,780 2-15 12-89 6-00 19, 822,387 
135, 864 292, 104 2-15 12-91 6-01 20,762,273 
British Columbia........ 139, 627 260,752 1-87 11-20 6-00 18,012, 189° 
147, 630 279.769 1-89 11-24 5-93 19,347, 837 
156,367 299,838 1-92 11-44 5-96 20.813, 661 
161, 088 313,525 1-95 11-59 5-95 21,952,569) 
Yukon and Northwest 
MMerritOLics acres: 3, 245 3023, 2-16 12-75 5-89 574,470 
3,579 7,785 2-17 12-71 5°84 595,063. 
3, 833 8,281 2-16 13-51 6-25 587,750 
4,040 8,819 2-18 13-89 6-36 625,349 
Canad anes cccectscironi 1,669,944 | 3,755,572 2°29 13-31 5-92 | 263,165,192 
1,729,150 | 3,888,653 2-25 13-25 5-89 | 270,909,779 
1,852,269 | 4,202,263 2-27 13-64 6-01 | 297,514,034 
1,910,192 | 4,367,391 2-29 13-72 6-00 | 309,465,461 
1 Based on gross payments for March. 2 Payment of Family Allowances implemented in April 


1949. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, effective January 1952, a universal 
pension of $40 per month is payable by the Federal Government to all persons aged 
70 or over, subject only to a residence qualification. The resident requirement is 
20 years immediately preceding commencement of pension with certain temporary 
absences allowed. Where the applicant has not so resided for the complete 20 years 
the periods of absence may be made up by having been present in Canada, prio} 
to the 20-year period, for double the periods of absence; for these persons, there ii 
a further requirement of one year’s residence immediately preceding the com 
mencement of the pension. 


Payment of the pension is suspended when the pensioner leaves Canada 
On his return, the pension may be resumed and, in the case of absences not exceedin} 
six months, payments may then be made for as much as three in any calendar year. 


The program is financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. Payment of the pension i 
made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old Age Securit} 
Fund account. The income of the Old Age Security Fund is derived from thre 
-sources. First, there is a 2 p.c. tax on personal taxable income, that is, on incom 
less exemptions and deductions. The maximum tax per person is $60 per annum 
the tax became effective in July 1952, resulting in a maximum tax of $30 for tha 
year. The fund will also receive the amount collected by a 2 p.c. tax on corporat. 
¥, 
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taxable income and the proceeds of a 2 p.c. sales tax. The latter tax is not new 


but is simply an earmarking of one-fifth of the existing sales tax of 10 p.c. Tem- 
porary loans may be made to the Old Age Security Fund, subject to repayment as 


directed. 


It is estimated that the pension payments will cost from $322,000,000 to 
$330,000,000 in the first year of operation—the year ending Mar. 31,1953. Collections 
from the three taxes for the same period are estimated at: personal tax, $52,000,000; 
corporate tax, $48,000,000; and sales tax, $135,000,000; a total of $235,000,000. 


The total number of persons in Canada who were 70 years of age or over in 


1952 is estimated at 682,000. Some of these will not be eligible because of insuf- 
ficient years of residence and certain eligible persons may not apply. : 


The program is administered by the National Director of Old Age Security of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare through the ten regional offices 
established in connection with the payment of family allowances. The two pro- 


| grams are administered largely by the same personnel. 


Persons in receipt of pension at the end of 1951 under the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1927 were transferred to the rolls of the universal pension as of January 1952, 
without further action on their part. Other persons make application to the regional 
director located at their provincial capital. The regional director for the Yukon and 


| Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. In certain provinces supplements are 
| payable to recipients of old age security. 


2.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Provinces, January, February and March 1952 
| & 


Pensions : 5 Pensions 
Province and Month Pensioners Paid Sle M Ey, Pensioners Paid 
(Gross) (Gross) 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland— Manitoba— 

MATS creer t Pare io 5 14,056 6025:240) | danuary, cis, pee we ace ee 36, 144 1,445,760 
BISDTUIATY oy ese ct Io ees 14,097 005,920) Mebruaryis. sinacowelee tee. 37,351 1,502,040 
Bieri ee serie it 21 14,177 SOVFICO POM arch. 2) Feelin ee: 37,826 | 1,525,840 

Prince Edward Island— ' Saskatchewan— 
DRONA Y <2 Lie Uh asic eke wk 6, 162 ZAG 3400 Wirdamtlary: ane. cnsek aie 35,622 | 1,424,880 
BIST NAR Yer ce ass esd sass ss 6, 279 ZOsNOCUs ee D RUA oA. ceseasae: so 36,316 | 1,470,480 
memeber he NS a tee 6,338 200,440" PM ATE, Reis otateecee one 37,153 | 1,510,400 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— 
LAG) Re uta Se eames 33,547 E34 S80- Pa danuary 400k oot cose 35, 194 1,407,760 
RRESEATUAT Var sa ck, aie « 34, 169 845,000 bebruatyncn oct ten eee 35, 895 1,444, 240 
BIPO Uw ioh cs cis. fda Pas ds 84,8325], ch, 420; 240ra March: jie ieccheaeltcwcen 36,637 | 1,485,080 
| New Brunswick— British Columbia— 
_CAECTEEN a rg pe 24,044 OGL 760) s.Seanuary: sen. kwon eae 69,325 2,773,000 
AES a 2 a er 24,382 O85; 230 Wie Mebruary: racine eee 70,825 | 2,853,960 
REET ORES Br Fy 5s 24,540 OSS S40 Mo eV atehier so. foes oc ok tnn, ce 72,225 | 2,922,360 
Quebec— N.W.T. and Yukon— 
SE a i 135,265 | 5,410,600 || January.................. 377 15,080 
ES 4 oe ee 138, 146 | 53.598, 640'|| - Hebruary.... 0203 30.6.0. os 401 16, 600 
a 139-5954<1 =5,006,.000) |e: Marchowy. «25 eocabeee 406 16,760 
_ Ontario— Canada— 
January....... Mid Sate, 8D 227,864 | 9,114,560 | January................. 617,600 | 24,704,000 
MPeDIuary.........0..00. 0 233,774 | 9,523,480 | February................ 631,635 | 25,588,120 
* RN eB cocks Fed tvs 238,925 | 9,700,680 || March...........:....... 643,013 | 26,032,800 
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Subsection 3.—Unemployment Insurance and National 
Employment Service 


In 1940, by an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal 
Government was given jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, establishing a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance which is outlined in Chapter XVIII. 

The National Employment Service is operated in conjuction with the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme. It is administered through the employment and 


ocala 


claims offices and supervised by the Department of Labour. This program is also | 


_described in Chapter XVIII. 


Subsection 4.—Prairie Farm Assistance 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the Department of 
Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter X. 


Subsection 5.—Welfare Services for the Indian and Eskimo 


Indian Welfare. *—In addition to direct relief of all kinds for destitute Indians 
which is provided to prevent hardship, the Government of Canada, through the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, promotes a number of activities 
designed to assist individuals and bands to achieve self-support or to better their 
economic position. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, $3,925,172 was spent for 
direct relief in the form of food, fuel, clothing, household equipment and care for 
helpless and indigent Indians. In addition, special diets were provided for con- 
valescent tubercular Indians in the post-hospitalization period. 

Indians in Canada are eligible for family allowances and old age security on 
the same basis as non-Indians. Moreover, in most provinces Indians are eligible 
for the provincially administered old age assistance pension payable to persons 


65 to 69 years of age subject to a means test. Blind Indians in most provinces are 


also eligible for the blind persons allowances. 


Family allowances amounting to $3,619,075 were paid to 20,399 Indian families { 
in 1951. This income has exerted a very great influence on Indian Reserves toward © 


the betterment of the children’s diet, their clothing and school attendance. It is 
estimated that approximately $2,500,000 will be paid annually to Indians 70 years 
of age or over through old age security pensions. This income, in addition to 


that paid to Indians in the 65-69 age group and to blind Indians, will be of great | 


benefit to these people. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, Indians who were unable to provide 
adequate housing for themselves were assisted in the construction of 1,082 new — 


houses and with repairs to 2,052 houses. The Departmental contribution to this 
program was $911,991 for new construction and $195,701 for repairs. 


Grants for settlement under the Veterans’ Land Act were obtained for 1298 


Indian veterans, bringing the total number of such grants to 1,212 amounting to 
$2,721,868. x 

The Indian Affairs Branch operates a service for the promotion and sale 0 
Indian handicraft to merchants in all parts of Canada. The articles include utili- 
tarian and ornamental or novelty baskets and items made of bark and wood, thes 


i 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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value of which amounted to $30,000 in 1951. This work provides a steady income 
for a limited number of Indian women and men and is done mostly in the home. 
Handicraft articles are also often produced on a part-time basis for local sale to 
tourists, 


The fur-development program undertaken in co-operation with the various 
provinces was continued during 1951 and the benefits accruing to Indians were most 
apparent with respect to beaver production in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Ontario. 
In the 1951 season these three Provinces took over 100,000 beaver pelts valued 
at more than $2,000,000 of which approximately $1,300,000 was paid to the partici- 

_ pating Indian trappers. In Quebec, extensive areas are set aside exclusively for 
Indian trappers under joint management by the Indian Affairs Branch and the 
Quebee Department of Fish and Game. In these reserves, the beaver has been 

_ successfully rehabilitated, by means of management and control through registered 
traplines, from a state of virtual depletion to the point where Indians, in 1951, 
realized $376,032 from that fur-bearer alone. The program has also been extended 
to take in such fur-bearers as the fisher and the marten. 


Eskimo Welfare.*—One of Canada’s most challenging welfare-administrative 
problems is the task of assisting its Eskimo citizens to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions in the Arctic. Since the turn of the present century, when trading posts 
started to appear in Eskimo territory, marked changes have taken place in Eskimo 
culture and ways of living and recently improved means of transportation and 
communication have stimulated interest in the Arctic and have accelerated those 
changes. 


Rifles and modern tools and equipment have largely supplanted primitive 
weapons and implements and most Eskimos now depend, to some extent at least, 
on the trade stores for their needs although they are still able to obtain a good part 
of their food, clothing and shelter off their own country. Their purchases of 
imported goods must be made from trapping proceeds and, except for muskrats 
which are available in the Mackenzie Delta only, the white fox is the only resource 

_ of any considerable economic value to the Eskimos. And an unstable resource it is, 

being subject to wide fluctuations both in numbers and in value from year to year. 

_ This has been very apparent in recent years when prices have declined to particularly 
| low levels, 


| 


The Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources 
and Development is responsible for administration of Eskimo affairs. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare is responsible for health and medical services. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments throughout the north undertake 
' field duties for both Departments. The problems involved in looking after a 
| Sparse Eskimo population scattered over about 900,000 sq. miles of territory requires 
| the continuous co-operation of all northern inhabitants, including teachers, mission- 
_ aries, traders, doctors, nurses, radio operators and weather-station personnel, 


F Missions, assisted by government grants, operate hospitals at Aklavik, Chester- 
field Inlet and Pangnirtung, and the Department of National Health and Welfare 
has nursing stations at Coppermine, Fort Chimo, Coral Harbour, Port Harrison, 
Cape Dorset and Lake Harbour. Extensive tuberculosis and other medical surveys 
have been made in recent years and, where necessary, patients have been brought 


¢ * Prepared in the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and 
| Development, Ottawa. 
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to hospitals outside for treatment. After-care of such patients and their rehabilita- 
tion after returning home sometimes raises problems requiring close co-operation 
of all parties concerned. | 

Government schools are operating in eight of the larger centres—Aklavik, 
Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, Coral Harbour, Cape Dorset, Port 
Harrison and Fort Chimo. At a number of other settlements schools are operated 
by missions, assisted by Government grants. Missions are also assisted in the 
operation of two industrial homes, one at Chesterfield Inlet and the other at 
Pangnirtung, where aged and physically handicapped Eskimos are cared for. In 
co-operation with the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Northern Administration has- 
been promoting handicrafts in the Eastern Arctic. This development began in 
1949 and each year since then qualified instructors have been sent into the field 
to expand the work. Many interesting items have been produced and readily 


le OC ei 


— 


disposed of throughout Canada. Eskimos are encouraged to follow trades, such : 


as reindeer herding and fishing, and are given some assistance in their efforts. 


Studies are being made relating to the conservation of the wildlife resources, | 


particularly caribou and marine animals, on which Eskimos depend greatly for food 
and clothing. Game preserves have been -established and regulations made to 
preserve these resources for the sole benefit of the Eskimo population. 

Family allowances are paid to Eskimos in kind from a list drawn up in co- 
operation with the Department of National Health and Welfare. This list is 
designed to supplement rather than to supplant the normal native diet. Under 
recent legislation, Eskimos also enjoy the full benefits of old age security pensions, 
old age assistance and pensions for the blind. . 


Subsection 6.—Government Annuities*: 


Under. the Government Annuities Act (R.S.C. 1927, e. 7, amended by ce. 33, 
1931) passed in 1908, the Federal Government carries on a service to assist Canadians 
to make provision for old age. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from ~ 


and paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly ‘ 
‘nstalments for life, or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum © 


annuity is $10 and the maximum $1,200 a year. Annuity contracts may be deferred 


or immediate. Under deferred annuity contracts purchase is by periodic or single 
premiums. Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attach- 


able. In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all 


money paid is refunded to the purchaser or his legal representative with interest. 


| 


Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts, whereby employers may — 


contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on — 
behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from wages and — 


partly from employer contributions. Group annuity plans now in effect cover a 


variety of industries and many municipal corporations throughout Canada. An- 
nuities arising from individual contracts are taxable as to the interest portion of the | 
annuity payment and the return-of-capital portion is exempt; annuities arising from > | 
approved pension plans are fully taxable but the employee and the employer are 


entitled to tax exemption year by year on their annual contributions to the pension — 
plan. | 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1952, 
the total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued was 331,791. Of these, 
42,098 have been cancelled (including 3,158 cancelled in 1951-52) leaving in effect on 
Mar. 31, 1952, 289,693 contracts and certificates. The total amount of purchase 
money received up to Mar. 31, 1952, was $710,499,698. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1952, 915 corporations, institutions and associations, as com- 
pared with 900 up to Mar. 31, 1951, had entered into agreements with the Govern- 
ment to purchase annuities. Under these agreements, 131,749 employees or 
members were holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared 
with 128,299 one year earlier. The number of certificates issued under groups in 
the year 1951-52 was 12,135 as compared with 15,028 in the previous year. 


3.—Government Annuities Contracted and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1933-52 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1932 will be found at p. 873 of the 1942 Year Book. 
62ers ee ae) ON ane WEE Se EOI. Ee a> o 


Contracts | Purchase Contracts | Purchase 
Year and Money Year an Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No. $ No. $ 
LE STOl | 168, O41 pO40s LOADS a rcpt eke oe 9,608 | 20,415,365 
2,412 (Diag ASO te DOAd Meer ou, eer ane + a 19,354 26, 600, 098 
Ds VOO MOL, 7 Or 40H LOA Skee Sette ee eter t 2 aa 15,796 33,076, 436 
Oroorer| tele O lr Ot | PTO4 Get eee ee ce oh oe alee a 25,538 46,954, 536 
WA SOGE 235 OL4E C24 AGATE aden) a) peers oe 43,585 72,009,764 
Gi 24 21S, DOO cA 83: IalOsSaee es. eee ep 40,945 75, 067, 827 
SHOTSG| HTSs 189431 OA O49 eS eh | oe ee 36, 332 64,311,116 
90145), 20001 533i 105025.) ao. eee ee 21,078 63, 133, 242 
TOES TS SOS OFOm ||. Loe ae set mete ott eee ANE RRS 59, 648, 323 
SOUS sO GoU OF Dill Wl QOOn me ets eke, See ae eee. 17,038 57,548, 671 


eee 


4.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-52 
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Item 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year.......... 357,161,953} 429,518,235} 501,737,659] 563,182,111] 620,398,995 
Receipts during the year, less payments..|} 72,356,282} 72,219,424] 61,444,452] 57 , 216,884} 55,532,708 
Fund at end of fiscal year................ 429,518,235] 501,737,659] 563,182,111} 620,398,995] 675,931,703 
Liabilities . 

Value of outstanding contracts........... 429,518,235) 501,737,659] 563,182,111} 620,398,995] 675,931,703 

Receipts 
Immediate annuities..........5......... 20,874, 824 9,363, 110 8, 500, 020 6,954,048} .4,437,155 
MPVCLETIEM ANNUITICS. 10... cee dedes bok 54,748,242) 55,193,325) 55,165,127] 53,101,159} 53,438,891 
Weamtercst-on fund... 22... 5.65... ee eee. 15, 250,733] 17,804,595} 20,504,145] 22,680,245) 24,671,668 
| Amount transferred to maintain reserve. . 331,857} 11,408,468) 1,255,772 659, 787 940, 138 
| ‘ Totals, Receipts...................... 91,205,656) 93,769,498) 85,425,064) 83,395,239] 83,487,852 

| Payments 
= Payments under vested annuity contracts] 17,588,142} 20,120,185] 22,031,613} 23,964,819] 25,820,310 
| Return of premiums with interest........ 705,993) 1,184,569] 1,417,094) 1,806,652} 1,807,459 
| Return of premiums without interest..... 555, 239 245,319 531,905 406, 884 327,375 
a : ee (ee ee) Pe ee ee ee ee eee eee 
tr Totals, Payments.................... 18,849,374) 21,550,074) 23,980,612} 26,178,355) 27,955,144 
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5.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


ee ———__ nnn 


1951 1952 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Contracts of of Contracts of of 
Annuity Contracts Annuity Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
Ihpohoalevs beanie ae oogmeca sobO0on 22,395 8,541,037 | 81,625,477 73) TG 9,119,867 86,089, 722 
Immediate guaranteed...... 28,108 | 13,911,027 |162, 542,341 29,817 | 15,113,865 | 174,277,914 
Immediate last survivor.... 4,523 2; is 727 | 29,056,432 4,464 2,107,871 28,565, 657 . 
IDYS(S ays bans woanone oGwOo ote 220, 787 347,174, 745 231, 636 1 386, 998, 410 
Totalsa.cnc. eta eee 275,813 | 24,569, 791 2/620, 398, 995 289,693 | 26,341,6032| 675,931,703 
we OE EN NS al ee SS oe ae 
1 Undetermined. 2 Immediate annuities only. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, effective January 1952, provides for 
financial aid to the provinces toward the provision of assistance, not exceeding $40 
a month, to persons aged 65-69 subject to a residence qualification of at least 
20 years. Within the limits of the Federal Act each province is free to fix the amount 
of the maximum assistance payable, the maximum income allowed and other 
conditions of eligibility. The Federal Government’s contribution per recipient 
cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 per month or of the assistance paid, whichever is less. 


For an unmarried person the total income allowed including assistance cannot 
exceed $720 a year; for a married couple, $1,200 a year; where the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,320a year. The exact pension payable in each case depends on the amount 
of outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To be eligible 
for assistance the applicant must not be in receipt of an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. The applicant must have resided 
in Canada for at least 20 years immediately preceding the commencement of the 


assistance, but may have certain temporary absences; where the applicant has not 
so resided for the 20 years he must have been physically present in Canada, prior _ 


to the 20 years, for a total period equal to twice the total of the absences during the 
20 years. 


Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the province 
passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. 
The program became effective January 1952 in all provinces, except Newfoundland, 
and in the Northwest Territories; in Newfoundland it became effective in April 1952. 
No agreement had been made with the Yukon Territory by Mar. 31, 1952. 


Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the province; the 
provincial plan for such administration must be approved by, and cannot be changed 
except with the consent of, the Governor in Council. Assistance is paid by the 


province with federal reimbursement made through the Department of Natio 
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hI 


i 
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Health and Welfare. 
isters the federal aspects of the program. 


payable to the recipients of old age assistance. 


The Old Age Assistance Division of that Department admin- 
In certain provinces supplements are 


Table 6 presents the statistics available for the early months of the program; 
it is not anticipated that the program will mature fully until it has been effective 


five years. 


6.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Provinces, January, February and March, 1952 
oe 


Average | Recisiots | ere! 
Province or Territory Recipients Amount of to tribution 
7 and Month pi malta we Population for the 
onthly | ‘Age 65-69! Month 
| No. $ p.c. $ 
| Prince Edward Island...........4...... Jan, 98 16-87 — 827 
| Feb 220 21-58 ~ 2,374 
\ Mar 305 21-72 9-33 3,302 
| 
WEIOWA SCOUA. 2... 0k. ce ckce Suse ie leencet Jan 987 34-39 5 16,972 
| Feb. 1,541 34°37 28,989 
} Mar 2,271 34-09 11-68 49,712 
| BISWAEUNSWICK 6. oA. cc ack ce dacaces Jan 1,746 37°45 — 32,691 
| Feb 2/240 37-29 49,238 
Mar 3y20u 36-91 22-66 83, 709 
JTS SS ee es See Jan 3,500 38-81 — 67,925 
Feb 8,167 38-72 245,181 
| Mar 12,267 38-61 13-17 376,976 
| Eafe RR res re Jan 7,173 37-84 a 135,703 
Feb 10,051 37-62 —_ 236,624 
i Mar 12,697 37-28 8-19 300,185 
TE a ae ase Jan 588 38-51 — 14,389 
Feb 745 38-57 — 33, 288 
Mar 1, 239 38-45 4-53 59,012 
| Berenatcuewan, 2. oot. ce Jan 1,508 37-01 — 27,907 
| Feb 1,991 37-07 43,534 
f Mar 2,497 36-93 8-58 61, 951 
ie si pts wa fo Jan 1,922 37-74 za 36, 409 
he: Feb 2,279 37-58 45,106 
| Mar 2,954 37-36 10-03 62,537 
i 
| Mertish Colanihia...............001...4 Jan 1,819 38-96 -- 53,71 
Feb 3,396 38-37 — 92,654 
| Mar 4,134 38-28 7-81 116, 223 
| | 
\3 WNorthwest Territories®...............cccccec. — = = = 
| = Ra OS FFA BT fe 
Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland 
ME MUIMCOTD) cw cc ce cccevceciccs Jan. 19,341 37-75 _-- 386,594 
& Feb. 30, 630 37-68 _ “776,988 
fe * Mar. 41,601 37°47 9-76 1,118, 637 
ee eS 


A 
|= 
% 


| Z 1 Population of June 1951. 
_ payments in the Northwest Territories. 


2In January, February and March 1952 there were no assistance 
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Subsection 2.—Old Age Pensions Act 1927 


For practical purposes the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 ceased to be effective 
Dee. 31, 1951, at which time all recipients of pensions thereunder were automatically 
transferred to the rolls of the universal pension payable under the Old Age Security 
Act (see p. 256). A description of the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1927 may be found in the Year Book 1951, pp. 234-235. Statistics on the operation 
of the program up to Dee. 31, 1951, are given in Table 7. 


7.—Old Age Pensions Statistics, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951, | 
and Nine Months Ended Dee. 31, 1951 


exC? 
a of Pen- 
¥ Less Parcons cae ae sie 
Province and ear | Average Pen- Oe Age 70 to Eopu- Seats 
Effective Date of Act pee Pension! | sioners! or aor eae ae 
lation? | t> Popu- Years Year 
lation2 Gent 
$ No. p.c. p.c. p.c. $ 
Newfoundlandicntsc clesictee's 1950 29-47 10, 296 2-96 3-82 OT AL. 1 poe he 
(Apr. 1, 1949) 1951 38-01 11,394 3°21 3°89 82-57 3,819,074 ~ 
19518 38-02 11,925 3-36 3-89 86-41 3,091,342 
Prince Edward Island........ 1950 34-36 2,976 3-17 6-81 46-50 865, 299 
(July 1, 1933) 1951 34-38 3,136 3:27 6-46 50-58 945, 052 
19518 34-92 3, 226 3-36 6-46 52-03 746,064 
INGVal Scotia is. . 2+ .sece. tee. 1950 35-41 19,966 3-10 5-33. 58-04 6, 056, 998 
(Mar. 1, 1934) 1951 35-65 20, 808 3°16 5-33 59-28 6,572, 267 
19518 35-64 20,808 3-16 5-33 59-28 5,031, 712 
New. Brunswick... > «ser 1950 36-22 16, 231 3-15 4-38 71-82 5,083,788 
(July 1, 1936) 1951 36:48 16, 681 3:20 4-46 71-59 5,427,021 = 
19513 36-58 16,825 3-22 4-46 72-21 4,154, 187 
WIE DE CE Grit cers tlwecvanteetae reer 1950 37°73 69,017 1-78 3-42 51-85 22,328,643 — 
(Aug. 1, 1936) 1951 37°71 73,564 1-85 3-48 53-15 24,478,750 
19513 37-68 75,541 1-90 3-48 54-58 19,115,704 
Ontario. es. focal 1950 38-06 85, 100 1-93 5-42 35-59 27,863, 894 
(Nov. 1, 1929) 1951 37°79 91,509 2-03 5-54 36°59 30,065,394 © 
19513 37-73 93,175 2-07 5-54 37-26 23 , 357, 032 
NEAni CO Dae etme saiei eae an cee 1950 38-44 16, 868 2-17 4-74 45-71 5,578, 655 
(Sept. 1, 1928) 1951 38-34 ole 2-21 4-91 45-06 5,984, 845 
19513 38-16 17,906 2-25 4-91 45-91 4,599,348 
Saskatchewan..........--.+- 1950 37-30 16,566 1-92 4.29 44-89 5, 356, 205 | 
(May 1, 1928) 1951 37-51 17, 409 1-99 4-52 44-07 5,798,980 © 
195138 37-48 17,844 2-04 4-52 45-17 4,514,081 | 
7. YN cs eet oe By a Re 1950 37-90 16,445 1-89 4-06 46-45 5,182,534 | 
(Aug. 1, 1929) 1951 37°63 17,990 2-01 4-23 47-47 5,876, 261 
195138 37-53 18,408 2-06 4-23 48-57 4, 608, 500 
British Columbia.;....2..... 1950 37-17 28,988 2-60 6-02 43-20. 9,072,353 
(Sept. 1, 1927) 1951 36-95 31,983 2°81 6-29 44-67 10, 252,116 © 


19518 36-75 33,060 2-91 6-29 46-17 8,088,759 | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Old Age Pensions Statistics, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951, 
and Nine Months Ended Dec. 31, 1951—concluded 


Ss 


Pace 
P.C vot | af Bem Fed 
Vise 4c; Persons | Sonera! “ederal 
Territory and Ended | Average Pen- one or | ~Age 70 be: Pope t von 
Effective Date of Act Mar. 31-| Pension! | sionerst | S!0Rers ears shoe th tot 
O Popu- orOver Age 70 During 
lation? Pope: Years Year 
lation2 ee 
$ No p.c. p.c p.c $ 
- Northwest Territories....... 1950 39-71 23 0-19 1-52 12-57 9,898 
(Jan. 25, 1929) 1951 39-55 26 0-22 1-52 14-21 1; 221 
19518 38-69 22 0-18 1-52 12-02 8,956 
Yukon Territory............. 1950 38-65 108 2-20 6-67 32-93 24, 484 
(Apr. 1, 1949) 1951 38-53 100 2-04 6-67 30-49 37, 024 
19513 38-75 85 1-73 6°67 | 25-91 24,327 
as UCU Ledisi ean 1950 35°25 282,084. 2-08 4.62 45-16 89, 652, 203 
1951 37°44 | 302,173 2-19 4.74 46-14 99,268, 006 
19518 39°39 | 308,825 2-20 4-74 47-16 77,340, 012 
1 For the month of March of the fiscal year indicated. | 2 Based on population estimate for 
preceding year. ’ Nine months ended Dec. 31; the figures are based on the number of pensioners in 


December, the average pension in December, and the population estimate for June 1950. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for the Blind 


| The Blind Persons Act of 1951, effective January 1952, provides for financial 
aid to the provinces toward the provision of allowances not exceeding $40 a month 
to blind persons aged 21 or over, subject to a residence qualification of at least 10 
years. Within the limits of the Federal Act, each province is free to fix the amount 
of the maximum allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. The 
| Federal Government’s contribution per recipient cannot exceed 75 p.c. of $40 
| per month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. 


| 2 For an unmarried person, the total income allowed including the allowance 
| cannot exceed $840 a year; for an unmarried person with one or more dependent 
children, $1,040; for a married couple, $1,320 a year; where the spouse is also blind 
| within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, the total income of the couple cannot 
exceed $1,440 a year. The exact allowance payable in each case depends on the 
| amount of outside income and the resources of the applicant and his spouse. To be 
eligible for an allowance the applicant must not be in receipt of assistance under the 
| Old Age Assistance Act, of an allowance under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 

of a pension under the Old Age Security Act or of a pension in respect of blindness 
“under the Pensions Act. The applicant must have resided in Canada for at least 
10 years immediately preceding the commencement of the allowance but may 
have certain temporary absences; where the applicant has not so resided for the 
‘10 years he must have been physically present in Canada, prior to the 10 years, fora 
| | total period equal to twice the total of the absences during the 10 years. 


_ Implementation of the program in any province is contingent upon the province 
Passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement with the Federal Government. 
The program became effective in J anuary 1952 in all provinces and inthe Yukon and 
: Northwest Territories. 
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Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the province; the 
provincial plan for such administration must be approved by, and cannot be changed 
except with the consent of, the Governor in Council. The allowances are paid by 
the province with federal reimbursement made through the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The Old Age Assistance Division of that Department admin- — 
isters the federal aspects of the program. In certain provinces, supplements are 
payable to the recipients of allowances for the blind. 


Table 8 presents the statistics available for the early months of the program. 


8.—Statistics of Allowanees for the Blind, by Provinces, January, February and 
March, 1952 


wee . of eet 
ecipients on- 
poe to tribution 
Monthl Population for the 
Y | Age 60-69! | Month 


Average 


Province or Territory and Month Recipients 


No. ' § Dace $ 
Newfoundland.......-ssecceceeeceeceeeseeerees Jan. 311 39-62 — 9,241 
Feb. 318 39-23 — 9,424 
Mar 321 39-26 0-18 9, 5/2 
Prince Edward Island........-+.seeeeereereeee Jan. 76 38-13 — Oe 
Feb. 76 38-13 — pea Wei} 
Mar 75 38-10 0-15 2,113 
Nova Scotia. .....cccecceccvassesedecscevensens Jan. 735 38-71 _ 91,363 
Feb. 734 38-77 —_— 21,443 
Mar 734 38-69 0-21 21,394 
New Brunswick.......eeseeeeeeceeeseereerccees Jan. 780 39-23 — 22,952 aa 
Feb. 784 39-24 | —_ 23, 210 
Mar 783 39-25 0-30 23, , 024 
Cyebiee a vi is. osihee te wae ap $e eigen? Jan. 3,073 39-58 = 91,217 
Feb. 3,066 39-54 _ g1,411 
Mar 3,013 39-48 0-14 89,274 
Ontariow.ces ri a ee! eee eas 9 eee ore ee Jan. 1,599 39-15 — 46, 950 
; Feb. 1,589 39-22 — 47,341 
Mar 1,604 39-20. 0-06 48 693 © 
I WES NihiCe Of a Kao Gn UROL ODE COD OION SOULS CORIO TOKE: Jan. 403 39-47 — 11,966 
Feb. 404 39-37 — 11,996 
Mar 401 39-37 0-09 11,987 
Saskatchewan.....scccsesccccccccesccrcessseees Jan. 338 39-47 — 10,006 
Feb. 340 39-22 — 10,080. 
Mar 343 39-25 0-07 10,581 
PAN Ortse sa cicinceale rc lols aretevceitlotsle sietele sieleepalegererasstnie\eiels Jan. 380 39-02 — 11,3638 
Feb. 378 38-90 — 11,134 
Mar 376 38-89 0-07 11276 
British Columbia..........cesees serene ese ceees Jan. 425 38-70 — 12,408 
Feb. 424 39-29 =_ 12, 603 
Mar 426 39-25 0-06 12,816 
Northwest Territories..........+--->: DO Oe Se Jan. 1 40-00 - 30 
Feb. 1 40-00 —_ 308 
Mar 1 40-00 0-01 30 
Yukon Territory?. .......2--cccecssecceseeeeee Jan. 2 40-00 _ 60 
Feb. 2 40-0 —_— 60 
Mar 2 40-00 0-03 60 
(GETEY Hn a iecoep Gn oa conet Un connoO Docc OMT Jan. 8,123 39-29 — 239,729 
, Feb. 8,116 39-29 + 240,905 | 
Mar. 8,079 39-25 0-10 240,814 | 


' Population as at June 1, 1951. 2 Pensions granted under the Old Age Pensions Act and continuet 
under authority of Sect. 13 (2) of the Blind Persons Act. ; oe 
ms 
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The figures of Table 8 do not constitute an extension of those in Table 9 which 
refer to the pensions payable to the blind under the different residence and means- 
test conditions of the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927. A description of the pensions 
payable to the blind under the 1927 Act may be found in the Year Book 1951, 
pp. 234-235. Table 9 presents the statistics on operations under that Act up to 
Dec. 31, 1951. 


9. 


Statistics of Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950 
and 1951, and Nine Months Ended Dec. 31, 1951 


5 A : EON of fe hte 
rovince or Territory verage : ensioners! ontribution 
and Effective Date of Act Pension! Pensioners! to During 
: Population? Year 

$ No. p.c. $ 
Wereouneland Go. 53 bocce wba dd dre ieee. 29-38 171 0-049 35, 662 
(Apr. 1, 1949) 39-46 Shy 0-089 102,.737 
39-33 385 0-108 99,956 
Prince, Hdward Island... ; «24 6... ches. 37-66 129 0-137 40,336 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 38-22 127 0-132 43,343 
38-15 125 0-130 32,009 
COM Re incn keen ox Yoo ots ae 88-44 962 0-149 311, 947 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 38-35 1,048 0-159 348,338 
38-39 1,028 0-156 267,004 
ews Brits iCle ng Pct + cod cke bans. 39-06 1,047 0-203 357,877 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 39-00 1, 067 0-204 377,556 
39-03 1,082 0-207 285,345 
Romenseet As Sa 2b lS Gr D-) hgicity thictey 39-07 3, 869 0-100 1,312,410 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 39-07 4,016 0-101 1,430, 107 
39-06 3,948 0-099 1,064, 253 
DMI neg. sen Natt os cnr cn, 38-88 2,243 0-051 778,909 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 38-66 2,408 0-053 830, 485 
38-71 2,491 0-055 650,326 
MENTOR Bete Ge ek ey oS 39-29 539 0-069 184, 497 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 39-32 573 0-072 203, 836 
39-14 584 0-073 156,919 
Smee Ache ware ea tye rest yt 38-91 472 0-055 161, 883 
(Nov. 15, 1937) 38-96 484 0-055 171, 024 
38-88 498 0-057 133, 442 
EL lial ae ll alee aed ial anna atid 38-68 453 0-052 148, 295 
(Mar. 7, 1938) 38-49 | 494 0-055 167, 280 
38-50 507 0-057 129, 554 
ree Columbia... ote. ess os oc can 38-17 629 0-056 204, 086 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 38-13 661 0-058 225,083 
38-07 684 0-060 176,317 
MumeOR LOITItory osc aes ee ae leks. 40-00 2 0-041 240 
(Apr. 1, 1949) 40-00 Pe 0-041 720 
40-00 2 0-041 540 
Canada (including N.W.T.)‘......... 38-73 10,517 0-078 3,536, 730 
38-84 11,198 0-086 3,901,109 
38-83 11,335 0-081 2,996,115 


op 


» 


1 For the month of March of the fiscal year indicated. 2 Based on population estimate for pre- 


~ ceding June. ’ Nine months ended Dee. 31; the figures refer to the average pension in December, 


the number of pensioners in December, the population estimate for June 1950 and the federal contribution 


during the nine months ended Dec. 31, 1951. 4 A monthly pension of $40 was paid to the one blind 


pensioner in the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 4.—National Physical Fitness Program 


A program of physical fitness and recreation for Canada was introduced with 
the proclamation on Oct. 1, 1948, of the National Physical Fitness Act. A 
National Council was established to promote the well-being of the people of Canada 
through physical fitness and recreational activities. The Council, set up on Feb. 15, 
1944, is an executive body appointed by the Governor General in Council, which 


meets twice each year. In some provinces, provincial councils function as advisory 
bodies to the provincial government. 


on 


The Council has sponsored and initiated a number of projects of significance. . 


National Fitness Scholarships are awarded annually to give material assistance to 
professionally qualified Canadians with three years’ successful experience who 
desire to improve their professional services. The Council has convened a number 
of National Conferences including the First National Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation and the First National Conference on Employee Recrea- 
tion. The Canadian Aquatic Standards were developed out of such a conference 
and the Canadian Sports Advisory Council was formed as a result of conferences 
of national sports governing bodies called by the National Council on Physical 
Fitness. 

Further, a National Achievement Award has been initiated to honour those 
who have made outstanding contributions in their fields of endeavour. In 1950 
the first national Survey of Municipal Recreation was carried out on a sampling 
basis by the Council with the assistance and co-operation of the Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities and the Parks and Recreation Association. The Council also 
operates a preview visual-aids library service. 


The Act is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 


with the Physical Fitness Division acting as a clearing-house among the provinces for — 


the latest information on fitness, recreation, community centres, physical education, 
athletics, sports and games, theatre arts and related activities. The Division also 
acts as a liaison office with national associations and comparable organizations in 
other countries. . 


The Federal Government makes available to the provinces on a per capita 
basis an amount not exceeding $232,000 annually for the promotion of physical 
fitness and recreational programs. Financial assistance is given only to those 
provinces that have signed specific agreements with the Federal Government and to 
the extent to which they match it dollar for dollar up to the maximum available. 
At the beginning of 1952, eight provinces and the Northwest Territories were 
participating in the program. 


10.—Grants Available under the National Physical Fitness Act 


; Annual Expiry Annual Expiry 
Province Grant Date of Province or Territory Grant Date of 
Available| Agreement Available| Agreement 
CY Ree Oe Sse eS 
: $ $ 
Newfoundland........-.+.- 5, 985 1 MantiGhav oeene ee. ee 12,860 | Mar.31, 1953 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,630 | Mar. 31, 1952? Saskatchewan.....-..--: 13,774 | Dec. 31, 1953 
IN OKLA COLA Mey awk celts 10,641 Mar. 31, 1953 || Alberta............--+++- 15,558~| Mar. 31, 1953 | 
New Brunswick.........-- 8,540 Mar. 31, 1953 || British @olmmloia. «. ase 19, 296 Mar. 31, 1953 — 
Quebec.......--++++es eee: 67, 163 1 Northwest Territories. .. 265 | Mar. 31, 1953 
Ontatlo= si hoes eee 76,136 | Mar. 31,1953 || Yukon MereitOrye ese 151 1 ; 
1 No agreement. 2 At time of printing (July 1952), renewal was in process. 
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Subsection 5.—Training Programs 


Under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 as amended, 
the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, carries on various training projects. Details of these schemes will be found 
in Chapter,X VIII. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain needy 
mothers to remain at home to care for their dependent children. The total cost of 
this assistance is paid from provincial funds except in Alberta where a portion of 
each allowance is charged to the municipality of residence. 


_ Subject to the conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, 
the allowances are payable to applicants who are widowed or whose husbands are 
mentally incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands are physically 
disabled and unable to support their families. They are also payable, except in 
Nova Scotia, to deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces 
to mothers who have been granted a divorce or legal separation and in some to 
unmarried mothers. Adoptive mothers and foster mothers are also eligible under 
certain circumstances. The child or children must be under 16 years of age except 
in Manitoba where the age limit is 15 years. Provision is made in most provinces 
to extend payment for a specified period if the child is attending school and five 
provinces continue to pay allowances on behalf of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children for from two to five years. 


In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and residence but 
both the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of residence 
required prior to application vary considerably, the latter, for example, from one 
year in Saskatchewan, Ontario and Newfoundland to five years in Quebec. All 
provinces require that the applicant be resident at the time of application and that 
the child or children live with the recipient, and most provinces require that they 
continue to live in the province while in receipt of an allowance. N ationality is a 
condition of eligibility in six provinces. The applicant must be a British subject, 
the wife or widow of a British subject or her child must be a British subject, except 
in Quebec and New Brunswick, where Canadian citizenship is required. 


In each province the Act is administered by public welfare authorities, in 
most provinces through a Mothers’ Allowances Board or Commission which either 
makes the final decision regarding eligibility and the amount of allowance granted 
or acts in an advisory capacity. In some provinces local advisory committees 
are also appointed. Rates of benefit as of January 1952 are given in the following 
paragraph. 
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In Newfoundland, the maximum allowance for a mother and one child is $25 
a month, with $5 for each additional child and for a disabled father at home; the 
maximum for a family is $50 a month, with supplementary assistance of up to $20 
monthly if necessary for proper care and maintenance. In Prince Edward Island 
a mother with one child may receive up to $25 a month, with up to $5 for each addi- 
tional child; the family maximum is $50 monthly. In Nova Scotia a monthly 
maximum of $80 for a family is fixed by Statute; the amount payable to a mother and 
one child is determined by family need. In New Brunswick the family maximum is 


$60 a month, with $27-50 for a mother and one child and $7-50 for each additional ~ 


child. Where necessary, an additional $7-50 may be granted for rent if it is needed 
and if the allowance is below the family maximum. The maximum allowance in 
Quebec for a mother and one child is $30 in a district where the population is under 
5,000 and $35 where it is 5,000 or over. An additional $1 per month is paid for each 
of the second, third, fourth and fifth children, $2 for the sixth and seventh, and $3 
for the eighth and subsequent children. An extra $5 is allowed when the mother is 


unable to work or when a disabled father is living at home. Ontario pays a maxi- © 


mum of $50 a month for a mother and one child with $10 for each additional child 
and for a disabled father at home. A foster mother with one child may receive 
up to $24 per month, with two children up to $48, with $10 for each additional 
child. ‘The allowance may be increased up to $20 a month where need is shown 
and winter fuel allowance is also paid according to need. The maximum monthly 
allowance in Manitoba for a mother and one child is $51 per month. An additional 
$10 is paid for a child aged one to six years, $13 for a child seven to 11 years, and 
$15 for a child 12 to 14 years; $17-25 is paid for a disabled father in the home. 
The family maximum is $150 plus winter fuel for seven months, with supplementary 
assistance of up to $25 in special circumstances. In Saskatchewan the maximum 
allowance for a family is $75 a month, with $25 being paid for a mother and one 
child, $10 for a second child, $5 for each subsequent child and $10 for a disabled 
father.at home. Supplementary assistance under the social aid program may be 


granted by the local municipality and the costs are shared equally by the Province 


and the municipality. The allowance in Alberta may not exceed $50 per month for 
a mother with one child, with $20 for the second, $15 for the third and $10 for each 
subsequent child. A maximum of $145 is set for a family with nine or more children. 
Supplementary aid in the form of public assistance may be granted, where necessary, 
by the municipality of residence, with the Province reimbursing 60 p.c. of the cost. 
In British Columbia the maximum monthly mothers’ allowance is $42 -50 for a mother 
with one dependent child, and $7-50 for each additional child and for a disabled 
father living at home. Supplementation from social allowance funds brings the 
actual maximum monthly payments to $60 per month for a mother and one child 


and $9-50 for each additional child and for a disabled father living at home. Extra — 


expenditures may be met through social allowance funds, and a nutrition allowance 
is available for tubercular patients and their families. 


| 
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11.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1948-51! 
———n—n—owrwowe—o—a—w———e—esS=o=owoooaoaono0OS=SS=$<$mSSm ee eey&:«€L—e— eo 


: Families | Children | Benefits ; Families | Children | Benefits 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Paid! Province and Year Assisted | Assisted Paid! 


No. No. $ No. No. $ 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concl. 
195) A PIG iS 3,129 GAbits 1120762 S1950r. 2he at 7,304 15,581 |5,346,016 
TIGL FEF ee 7,382 15,885 |5,546, 054 
P. a hs aha 
Meneame erica 170 468 26, 839 3i/Manitoba— 
iL Lae aii a REO 230 857 52,120 1DAS Seer ka Se 639 1,672 | 383,682 
1 Et ee ee ee 701 1,804 | 536,280 
Nova Scotia— SUV eS caper At ep ed 786 2,073 606, 009 
0948 Me ae. 1,562 45904117005. 1124)" 1951 eo 880 2,305 | 679,854 
TOSO TS Meet: £20). 1,725 5,007 |1,119, 1414 
MOS Ouse streets ecco 1,918 5,754 |1,376, 6314|Saskatchewan— 
ROD ee eee 2,043 6,124 |1,386, 9964] 1948...5.......... 2,508 5,890 |1,026, 112 
: : 1949 yo ae Nn 2,000. 5,984 |1,068,598 
New Brunswick— JOS ae tras waster 2,610 6,024 |1,083, 188 
ee SOAS EARS Thy 1,492 45002>|  680;5525 1951 ese oo 2,690 6,335 |1, 106,506 
NAD ee oe eke oa ere 1,611 4,431 759, 8555 
LODO see beter! 1,788 5,002 | 844, 2425/Alberta— 
ADDIS nee ct ec 1,814 55130.) 8545027 b> 1948sen ee ore 2 1,393 3,073 | 684,753 
BHU ie ameter 1,392 3,032 | 650,692 
Quebec— 1050 Meh AM vce 1,462 3,110 | 792,274 
DAS RRR rch ie ih 12,277 34,375 |4, 834,066 OS lated et staan ch 1,503 3,191 836, 469 
1940 eek Se oes oe 13, 220 37,016 |5, 239,327 
TODO ERs hid cee teale 13,591 39,413 15,454,980 |British 
MOG dient cecoreccks 13,817 40,070 |5, 623, 847 Columbia— 
1948 um acot coe ke 751 1,608 | 441,967 
Ontario— 194g Bisa oe es 681 1,445 | 389,347 
Oe ae ee ae 6,300 15,280 |3, 484,808 TORO sence en 643 1,372 | 366,5886 
HO SG AA. PARI ae tae, 6,815 14,388 |4,535, 343 L9DTE: PAR aoe 569 1,206 | 332,4946 
1 Year ended Mar. 31, unless otherwise indicated. 2 Fourteen months ended Mar. 31; initial 
payments were retroactive to Feb. 1, 1950. 3 Ten months ended Mar. 31; program became effective 
June 1949. 4 Year ended Nov. 30. 5 Year ended Oct. Sah 6 Not including $71,353 


and $64,055 paid as supplementation from social allowances funds in 1950 and 1951, respectively. 


Subsection 2.—Welfare Services 


The care and protection of neglected and dependent children, care of the aged, 
social assistance or relief, and other special services outlined in the following summary 
_ are governed by provincial legislation, although in many areas responsibility for 
| Services rests with municipal or voluntary organizations. While the programs and 
| the methods of financing vary considerably, most provinces share the costs of some 
| or all of the municipal services in organized areas and assume the total cost in 
| unorganized territories: The medical services available to social assistance recipients 
are described at pp. 232-240. Mothers’ allowances are dealt with separately at 
pp. 269-271, old age assistance at pp. 262-263, and allowances for the blind at 
pp. 265-267. 


Newfoundland.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Depart- 
tment of Public Welfare through a number of regional welfare offices. 


| Child Care and Protection.—Child welfare has developed largely as a public 
| Service and is administered by the Child Welfare Division. Neglected children, made 
_ wards of the Director, are placed in foster or adoptive homes or in institutions. 
| The Department pays for the maintenance of wards, grants subsidies for children 
\ admitted to orphanages administered by religious organizations, and contributes 

towards the cost of educating blind and deaf-mute children in institutions at Halifax, 

N.S., and Montreal, Que. The Division operates an Infants’ Home providing short- 
| erm care and, for delinquent children, maintains a Boys’ Home and Training School 
» and a Girls’ Home and Training School. The Director of Child Welfare is Judge 
of the Juvenile Court. 
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Care of the Aged.—The Province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm 
at St. John’s and also pays a per diem rate for needy old people in the Salvation 
Army Home and in approved boarding homes. 


Social Assistance.—Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, the Province grants 
assistance to needy unemployables not eligible for other forms of statutory assistance. 
Aid for certain needy able-bodied persons is provided under the Health and Public 
Welfare Act. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Health and Welfare is responsible 
for the administration of provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection—Under the Children’s Protection Act, neglected o 
delinquent children may be placed under the guardianship of the Director of Child 
Welfare or an approved child welfare agency. The children are placed in foster 
or adoptive homes, boarding homes or children’s institutions under the inspection 


of the Director. Provincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the © 


two private orphanages, one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Juvenile Courts 
are under the Attorney General’s Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in the Faleonwood Mental 
Hospital and two provincial infirmaries. 


Social Assistance.—Lhe Department provides direct social assistance in rural | 


areas and, by agreement, assumes 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the 
City of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and villages. The Department 
also operates a province-wide program of financial aid to families where the bread- 
winner is suffering from tuberculosis and is unable to support the family. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department . 
of Public Welfare through a number of regional offices. 


Child Care and Protection —The Child and Family Welfare Branch administers | 
the child protection legislation including the inspection of institutions and the 
licensing of foster and maternity homes. Neglected children may be made wards — 
of the Director of Child Welfare or of approved Children’s Aid Societies. Each | 
Society receives annually a provincial grant of up to $2,000; a sum equal to” 
25 p.c. of funds received through private campaigns or from municipalities for 
general operating expenses; and an additional grant of not less than $1,000, the 
maximum determined on a per capita basis. The Province and municipality of 
residence contribute towards the maintenance of each ward placed in a foster home 
or institution, unless a court order for support is made against the parents. | 


The Branch operates the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective 
children and the Nova Scotia School for Boys for juvenile delinquents. It is also. 
responsible for the operation of the six Juvenile Courts and the supervision of their 
probation staff. The municipality of residence is responsible for the maintenance of 
children in reformatories although the Province may contribute also if the reformatory 
complies with specified standards. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in. 
homes operated by religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes 
where the municipality of settlement may contribute to the cost of maintenance. | 
Homes for the aged are subject to provincial inspection, but do not receive direct | 
assistance from the Province. | 


Pal 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. ui 


| 
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New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Socia] Services administers 
provincial welfare legislation. 


Child Care and Protection.—Responsibility for protection and placement services 
is largely delegated to Children’s Aid Societies throughout the Province. Guardian- 
ship of a neglected child may be vested in a Society, the Director of Child Welfare 
or in the Court. Orphanages are operated by religious, private or, in some cases, 
municipal organizations. With a few exceptions, boarding homes must be licensed 
and are subject to the provincial inspection required for all child-caring institutions. 
The Province and the municipality of residence each contributes towards the 

“Maintenance of wards committed to an institution, and the Province also reimburses 

municipalities for one-half of the cost of maintaining wards placed in foster homes, 
| up to a prescribed maximum. The Department may place blind or deaf-mute 
__ children in special schools at Halifax, N.S. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney- 
General’s Department and delinquent boys may be placed in the Provincial Industrial 
School for Boys which reports to the Minister of Health and Social Services. 


Care of the Aged—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection but receive no 
direct financial support from the Province. 


Social A ssistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


Quebec.—Major responsibility for the administration of provincial welfare 
measures is shared by the Department of Health and the Department of Social 
| Welfare and Youth. The former administers the Quebec Public Charities Act 
| which embodies the Government’s policy of granting subsidies to religious and 
private institutions where they exist rather than creating public services. Grants 
are made to these institutions on a per diem basis, with the Province, the municipality 
_ of residence, and the institution sharing equally the cost of maintenance of indigent 
persons admitted for care. The Department of Social Welfare and Youth is 
| responsible for preventive and rehabilitative work among neglected and dependent 
children and for grants to recreation agencies, in addition to certain important 
| educational functions. Social Welfare Courts are, however, under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Attorney-General. ar 


Child Care and Protection—Needy or abandoned children are generally cared 
| for in institutions such as orphanages, nurseries and other homes, assisted under the 
| Quebec Public Charities Act, although there is an increasing use of foster homes. 

However, children who are found by a Social Welfare Court or other Court to be 
particularly exposed to moral or physical dangers may be admitted to recognized 
_ Youth Protection Schools under the Youth Protection Schools Act, 1950. The cost 
| of maintenance in these schools is shared equally by the Province and municipalities 
of residence. The Social Welfare Courts, which in 1950 replaced Juvenile Courts, 
have statutory responsibility in connection with child and youth protection and 
‘certain other provincial programs and also serve as Family Courts. Children who 
have been exposed to tuberculosis but who have not been infected are placed with 


tural families under the supervision of the Department of Health in co-operation 
| ae local doctors and clergy. 


‘< Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under 
(fhe Quebec Public Charities Act. 


i 
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Social Assistance.—Financial aid is not provided to needy families in Quebec 
but institutional care for indigents 1s available under the Quebee Public Charities 
Act. The Department of Colonization operates a program whereby families in 
need are settled on the land in newly opened districts and granted financial aid 
until they become self-supporting. 


Ontario.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare. The Province may pay 50 p.c. of the administrative costs of welfare 
units established by municipalities or districts to co-ordinate services. 


Child Care and Protection.—Child protection legislation is administered by the 
Child Welfare Division which supervises the local Children’s Aid Societies to which 


responsibility for the care and protection of neglected and dependent children is | 


delegated. Annual provincial grants to these Societies include token grants based 


upon the quality and level of services provided, in addition to grants equal to 
25 p.c. of the amounts raised through voluntary effort. The Province also reimburses 
the municipalities of residence in amounts not exceeding 25 p.c. of the net cost 
of maintaining children made wards of Children’s Aid Societies. Children’s institu- 


Sn 
————— 


tions and day nurseries are supervised by the Child Welfare Division and must be ~ 


licensed. The Province makes small per diem grants to non-profit-making charitable 
institutions and pays one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of municipal 
day nurseries. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney-General’s Department, while 
training schools for juvenile offenders are operated by the Department of Reform 
Institutions. 


Care of the Aged.—Municipalities are required by law to provide institutional 
care for the aged, with the Province contributing 50 p.c. of the net operating and 
maintenance costs and 50 p.c. of the cost of approved new construction. Both 


public and private ‘nstitutions are subject to provincial regulations and inspection. 
and, under certain circumstances, charitable institutions may receive a small per 


diem grant for each needy person maintained. 


Social Assistance-—Under the Unemployment Relief Act the Province reim- 


burses municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 50 p.c. of their expenditures 
on relief to needy unemployables and on incapacitation allowances and rehabilitative 
measures for single, needy,’ handicapped residents. In unorganized areas the pro- 
gram is administered and financed by the Department. The Soldiers’ Aid Com- 
mission extends emergency assistance and advice to former service men and their 
families. 


Manitoba.—The Public Welfare Division of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare is generally responsible for provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—Preventive and protective services for children 


are provided by four non-denominational Children’s Aid Societies in their respective 


territories. The Public Welfare Division supervises their programs, provides services 


in other areas and supervises children’s institutions. Neglected children may be 
made wards of the Director of Child Welfare or of a Children’s Aid Society. Muni-. 
cipalities are responsible for the maintenance of wards but the Province reimburses 


them for a portion of these costs from the $300,000 annual fund distributed among 
the municipalities in proportion to their relief and child welfare expenditures. Under 
agreements between the Province and the Children’s Aid Societies, payment of 


5 


annual provincial grants is conditional on the provision of a basic level of service 


| 
i 
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and the collection of equivalent voluntary contributions; payments are made in 
accordance with a formula based on the number and cost of social workers per 
100,000 population in a representative area where the Division directly administers 
child-welfare services. The Division provides foster-home care and supervision 
for mental defectives placed in the custody of the Director of Child Welfare and, 
with the Division of Psychiatry, operates a home for mentally defective girls. 
The Attorney-General’s Department is responsible for Juvenile Courts and operates 
a boys’ home and a girls’ home for delinquents. 


Care of the Aged. — Institutions and nursing homes for the aged and infirm 
are supervised and licensed by the Department under public health legislation. 


Social Assistance.—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to needy 
residents, but these expenses, as well as ward maintenance costs, are partly reim- 
bursed by the Province from the $300,000 annual social assistance fund which is 
allocated on a pro-rata basis. The Province is responsible for aid to persons without 
municipal residence as well as for general assistance in_ unorganized territory. 


Saskatchewan.—The administration of provincial welfare services, under 
the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, was reorganized in 1952 
0 provide for more effective co-ordination and supervision of programs. A single 
Public Welfare Branch replaced the former Child Welfare, Public Assistance and 
Welfare Services Branches and three new Branches were set up to deal with research 
ind planning, nursing homes and housing, and with rehabilitation. 


eorganized in 1950, consist of an Adjudication Division under a judge, which 
letermines whether a delinquency has been committed, anda Disposition Division 
rhich determines treatment. The latter is composed of a magistrate and the 


rovincial youth guidance authority which also has wide supervisory powers over 
reatment measures. 


Care of the Aged—The Department operates two homes for the aged and 
censes and supervises all privately operated homes. Maintenance, where necessary, 
yay be arranged under the social aid program. The Nursing Homes and Housing 
sranch is also responsible for planning to meet future needs of the aged and for 


0-operating with other governmental organizations in the fields of institutional 
are and housing for the aged. 


_ Social Assistance and Special Services.—The costs of assistance to needy persons 
re shared equally by the municipalities and the Department, the Province paying 
° entire cost for transients and for persons in unorganized areas. The Rehabilita- 
m Branch provides training and placement services for the handicapped; one-half 
£ 
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the cost of this training is borne by the Province and one-half by the municipality 
of residence. It is also responsible for the rehabilitation of minority groups and 
operates a farm where the Metis—persons of mixed Indian and white stock who do 
not qualify under the Indian Act—are instructed in modern methods of farming 
while being paid for their work. Two schools are conducted for Metis children. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of provincial welfare measures. ae 


Child Care and Protection.—The care of children who are made wards of the 
Government is under the control of the Child Welfare Commission. These children 
may be placed in foster homes, boarding homes or institutions. Financial responst- 
bility for wards rests with the municipalities of residence but the Province may make 
grants of up to 60 p.c. of the maintenance costs. The Home Investigating Com- 
mittee is responsible for the inspection of all homes in which children are given care. 
Effective July 1, 1952, administration of juvenile delinquency was transferred 
from the Department of Public Welfare to the Attorney-General’s Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The Province reimburses municipalities for 50 p.c. of costs 
incurred for the maintenance of needy, aged or infirm persons in municipally licensec 
homes. The grants may not exceed a prescribed maximum and are contingent upol 
the maintenance of certain standards. . | 


Social Assistance:—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to indigen 
residents but the Province is authorized to make grants to the municipalities of uj 
to 60 p.c. of these assistance costs. The Province pays the total cost of assistane 
granted to transients and to residents of unorganized districts. Families may b 
assisted through resettlement on suitable farm lands. The Single Men’s Divisio: 
maintains four hostels to care for unemployable, single, homeless men withou 
municipal domicile. Single ex-service men are cared for at Calgary and Edmonto 
without being placed in institutions. The Province has also set aside Metis Setth 
ment Areas where settlers have exclusive fishing, hunting and trapping right 
and are encouraged to engage in lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. Edues 
tional services are provided and government-operated stores sell goods at Co} 


price. 


British Columbia.—The administration of provincial welfare services k 
the Social Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare is decentralizt 
through district offices in five regions covering the whole Province. Generalize 
field service is provided by provincial social workers in the area to which each 
assigned. The staff of the Social Welfare Branch is also responsible for welfa 
services in a number of programs operated by the Health Branch. é 


Cities and municipalities of over 10,000 population must have their own so¢i 
welfare departments to administer the social assistance program and to provi 
case-work services. The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of municipal soe 
workers or, where more than one is needed, matches the municipal appointe 
worker for worker. Smaller municipalities may either have their own or amalgamat 
social welfare departments or may pay for the services of the Social Welfare Brant 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child Welfare Division administers legislati 
governing the protection of children and provides direct services except at Vancout, 


and Victoria where it supervises the Children’s Aid Societies to which responsibil! 
is largely delegated. Municipalities are responsible for the costs of maintain 
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wards, with the Province reimbursing them for 80 p.c. of these expenditures and 
paying the entire cost for children in unorganized areas. Children’s institutions, 
boarding homes and day nurseries are licensed and supervised. The Division admin- 
isters the boys’ and girls’ industrial schools for delinquent children. Family case- 
work and rehabilitative supervision of boys and girls released from the schools are 
‘carried on in co-operation with the Psychiatric Division, the probation service of 
the Juvenile Courts, which are under the Attorney-General’s Department, and with 
voluntary agencies, 


Care of the Aged.—The Province Speneies the Provincial Home which provides 
‘care for aged men, contributes 33 p.c. of the capital cost of construction of muni- 
‘cipal homes, and licenses and supervises municipal homes, private institutions and 
boarding homes. The maintenance of needy residents, where necessary, is shared 
‘with the municipalities on an 80-20 basis. 


Social Assistance.—The social assistance program administered by the Family 
Division includes allowances to needy individuals or families, counselling services, 
‘occupational training, and boarding and foster-home care. The Province reimburses 
‘the municipalities 80 p.c. of the costs of basic social assistance payments to indigent 
residents and pays 50 p.c. of the increased allowances authorized in 1951. 

I 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 
| In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for 
injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, 
‘or by a specified industrial disease. A summary of provincial legislation is given 


jin Chapter XVIII. 


Subsection 4.—Care of the Dependent and the Handicapped 


Detailed statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions are made available 
every five years. The results of the 1951 Census in this field, published in mid- 
summer 1952, may be secured from the Dominion Statistician. Figures for 1946 
are given in summary form in the Year Book 1950, p. 288. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
! WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national] voluntary agencies carry on important work in the 
vision of health and welfare services, planning and education. These agencies, 
‘some of which are described below, supplement the services of the federal and 
)provincial authorities in many fields and play a leading role in stimulating public 
awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


: _ Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
association of organizations and individual citizens in partnership to secure compre- 
hensive, well-administered social services of high quality for the Canadian people. 

; furnishes authoritative information, technical advice and field service in the main 
jareas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning and action 
by Serving as a link between the public and private agencies. Member organizations 
aclude community chests and councils, private social agencies, various federal, 
a and Ngee departments and other groups and individuals active in 
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The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members with 
the help of a nationally representative elected board of governors. Aided by 
professional staff, the members work together through divisions of Child Welfare, 
Family Welfare, Recreation, Public Welfare, Delinquency and Crime, and Com- 
munity Chests and Councils. Other aspects of social welfare are dealt with by special 
committees and departments, including the Department of French-speaking 


Services. 


Some subjects to which the Council is giving study are labour, Canadian 
adoption laws as a step towards improved adoption procedure in all provinces, needs 
of the aged, public assistance, residence and settlement legislation, rehabilitation 
of the disabled, health insurance, civil defence, and a large number of surveys on a 
variety of subjects requested by agencies, communities and provinces. Council 
publications include the periodicals Canadian Welfare and Bien-étre social canadien, 
an annual directory of Canadian welfare services, and division bulletins, pamphlets 
and reports. 


Canadian Conference of National Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Organizations.—The Conference, set up in 1949, provides national health and 
welfare agencies with a clearing-house and a medium for exchange of experience 
and for joint study and action with a view to increasing co-operation in matters of 
common concern. 


Canadian Committee of Youth Services.—This Committee, established 
in June 1949, serves in an advisory capacity to youth groups and provides an oppor 
tunity for organizations concerned with youth to meet for discussion of mutua. 
problems. 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—The Institute, founded ir 
1918, provides extensive rehabilitative services for blind persons and carries on al 
active program for the prevention of blindness. Its services include home teaching 
of touch reading and writing, handicrafts, occupational training and placement 
welfare services and financial assistance. It operates factories to afford employment 
for blind men and women and controls tobacco stands, newsstands and industria 
cafeterias managed by the sightless. Field services are provided through over 3 
district offices staffed by field workers and teachers, most of whom are blind 
The Institute maintains a national library of Braille and recorded literature 
operates several residences and gives financial support to recreational clubs for blinc 
persons. In the preventive field, it operates eye clinics, arranges treatment anc 
distributes literature. The Institute is supported by Government grants an¢ 
voluntary subscriptions. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The peacetime program of the Society 
consists of eight major services. The operation of outpost hospitals and of a blood: 
transfusion service are important projects in nearly all provincial divisions. Nutritior: 
and visiting homemaker’s services, and instruction in swimming and water safety 
are carried on in most branch areas. In addition, relief is supplied in times 0 
national and international disaster, craft training and recreational centres ar 
operated for hospitalized war veterans, and a national inquiry bureau traces person! 
for the purpose of reuniting families and friends. | 
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The Canadian Junior Red Cross promotes health and good citizenship in 
schoolroom branches across Canada. As part of its program, the Junior Red Cross 
Crippled Children’s Fund is maintained to assist in providing treatment for handi- 
capped children. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 
is a voluntary public health agency, national in scope and having as its primary 
~ object the care of the sick in their own homes. Care is given under medical direction 
by visiting nurses to medical, surgical and maternity patients, a large percentage 
of whom would otherwise be without skilled nursing services. Patients are expected 
to pay the cost of the home visits, but fees are scaled according to family income and 
service is never refused because of inability to pay. 


Part-time nursing service is given in industrial plants where the number of 
employees does not warrant full-time employment of a nurse. In smaller centres 
where the Order provides the only public health nurse, the program is usually 
enlarged to include school nursing, assistance at immunization clinics and child 
health centres and other public health services. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada isa voluntary 
association devoted to health education. Through the media of press, radio, posters, 
pamphlets, motion pictures and the public platform, the League keeps the public 
informed concerning the health value of milk pasteurization, immunization pro- 
cedures for preventable diseases, proper nutritional habits, sanitary work practices 
by public food-handlers and organized health programs for industrial workers. 
The League supplements its year-round program with the annual sponsoring of 
National Health and National Immunization Weeks. 


The Order of St. John.—The primary purpose of the Order is to teach first 
aid, home nursing, child welfare, sanitation, hygiene and kindred subjects to citizens 


| of Canada irrespective of age, race and creed, and to provide trained and organized 


personnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. The Canadian branch 
was organized in 1895 and, since that time, more than 1,250,000 persons have been 
trained and have passed examinations in various subjects. The Order has its head- 
quarters and national offices at Ottawa, branches in every province and local centres 
in hundreds of cities, towns and villages throughout Canada. There are two 
subsidiary branches, the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, the first devoted to teaching and the second to rendering voluntary public 
assistance as required. A blood-grouping program was started early in 1943 so 
that compatible donors might be obtained with the least possible delay in emergencies. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—The Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society was incorporated in 1948 for the purpose of 
reducing morbidity and mortality from arthritic and rheumatic diseases. Its 
_ objectives include the raising of funds to support research, the education of pro- 
_ fessional personnel and of the general public, and the promotion and organization 
of treatment facilities. A Medical Advisory Board composed of leading physicians, 
| surgeons and scientists advises on the research program, professional education and 
public relations. 


a . i 
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Divisions of the Society are operated in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. The British Columbia Division conducts an out- — 
patient diagnostic service, in-patient care and a mobile unit; the diagnostic service — 
is supplied through arthritis clinics and a mobile unit which brings treatment facilities 
to those unable to leave home. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—The National Cancer Institute 
was incorporated in 1947 for the purpose of correlating cancer-control activity in 
Canada and of establishing and maintaining cancer research. Its program includes 
the sponsorship of research projects through grants-in-aid and fellowships, pro- 
fessional education, the co-ordination of provincial cancer-control programs and the © 
operation of the Canadian Tumour Registry at Ottawa. The Canadian Tumour ~ 
Registry utilizes the technical facilities of the Laboratory of Hygiene of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare to diagnose unusual tumours and to act as a © 
central tumour library. The Institute has advisory committees on radiation — 
therapy and on records and statistics. 

The Canadian Cancer Society—This Society, incorporated in 1938, works under. 
a joint director with, and acts as a fund-raising body for, the National Cancer — 
Institute. The Society has branch divisions in nine provinces and these provide 
services particularly in the fields of lay education and welfare. The services vary — 
from province to province but include assistance from social-service workers and’ 
the provision of free cancer dressings and medicines, nursing care, transportation 
and living accommodation. 


The Canadian Tuberculosis Association.—This Association, which was 
founded in 1900, is active in fund-raising for the purpose of educating the general — 
public in tuberculosis prevention and of sponsoring services for the tuberculous. — 
Services are provided through provincial branches. The Saskatchewan branch — 
operates the provincial tuberculosis-control program in that Province and in several — 
provinces services include assistance in the diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation | 
of the tuberculous through the operation of mobile X-ray units, the employment of — 
teachers of vocational and academic subjects, and generally through co-operation | 
in tuberculosis-control programs of provincial health departments. . 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Canadian Mental Health — 
Association operated between the years 1918 and 1950 as the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. The Committee worked for the conservation of mental health; it 
has studied mental health conditions in Canada and has sponsored mental health pro-. 
jects such as a teacher-training course designed to provide liaison officers between the 
school and the mental health clinics, and a psychiatric centre for work with social 
agencies in the community. The Association is continuing and expanding the | 
interests of the Committee through the formation of provincial branches to make | 
consultative and educational services more readily available to the whole population. 


Other National Health Organizations.—Additional voluntary agencies ~ 
are engaged in a variety of health activities including financial support and operation > 
of educational programs, research and training, and the provision of treatment. 
These activities may be directed towards the general public or towards specific - 
categories of ill or disabled persons, such as the paraplegics. Some organizations, — 
such as those dealing with the blind and the deaf, are interested in the welfare as _ 
well as the health problems of the groups served. Organizations of professional | 
medical and related personnel, in particular of public health personnel, assist in the 
development of agencies and in guiding their activities. 4 
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PART IV.—VETERANS HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES* 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


: 
; 


: The great majority of veterans have now been assimilated into civilian life and 
_ the work of the Department of Veterans Affairs has settled into a well-defined pattern, 
its major functions being concerned with medical treatment, payment of pensions 
_and allowances, welfare work and land settlement. The Department maintains 18 
| District Offices and two Sub-district Offices in Canada as well as District Offices 
'at London, England. The administration of the Veterans’ Land Act also requires 
_the maintainance of District and Regional Offices in locations as accessible as 
possible to veterans. Travelling welfare officers operate from these Offices. 


The basis of administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established 
‘in 1944, is dealt with in the Year Book 1946, pp. 1053-1054. The work of the 
‘Department as it developed year by year is outlined in subsequent editions and is 
‘brought up to Mar. 31, 1952, in the following sections. : 


| Section 2.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


Medical Services.—It is the policy of the Department to give the veterans 
: the most modern treatment possible. Wherever a Departmental hospital is 
‘situated in proximity to a medical school, close co-operation ‘is maintained between 
the two. Veterans hospitals are actively engaged in under-graduate and post- 
‘graduate teaching, and members of the medical faculties are employed in the 
hospitals with other specialists. Ten hospitals have received approval by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for advanced post-graduate 
‘teaching in internal medicine and general surgery. Six of these are also approved 
for advanced post-graduate teaching in specialties. The majority of the consultant 
‘staffs at Departmental hospitals are employed on a part-time basis and are also 


| 


generally engaged in medical teaching. 


_ Professional and other members of the university staffs are employed as con- 
sultants and advisers in the same way as medical consultants. Thus, the Depart- 
Ment receives expert advice in nursing, pathology, medical social services and other 
medical sciences. 


Special centres for the investigation and treatment of arthritis, paraplegia, 
tuberculosis, etc., are active in the larger hospitals. Where Departmental facilities 
are not available, veterans with service-related disabilities receive treatment and 
oo through the doctor of their choice. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 105 research projects were submitted to 
the Advisory Board for Medical Research and Education and, of these, 58 were 
Sontinuing and 47 were new. These projects included clinical research of the 
affects of ACTH and Cortisone on various diseases, a follow-up study on Hong Kong 
prisoners of war, a study on Canadian veterans of World War II and a five-year 
study of gunshot wounds of the head. In addition, studies were in progress on 
yaraplegia, mental diseases, chronic bronchitis and circulatory diseases. Research 
Mermation is constantly being exchanged with authorities in the United Kingdom 
ind the United States. 


ey Contributed by the various Branches of the Department of Veterans Affairs through G. G. Yates, 
Jhief of Information. 


| 
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At the end of 1951, the Department had in operation 9,785 beds in 19 institu- 
tions. Of these, 12 were active treatment hospitals, two were health and occupa- 
tional centres for convalescents, four were veterans homes and one was a special 
institution. Statistics of accommodation and movement of patients in these hospitals 


are given at pp. 250-251. 


Dental Services.—The number of dental treatments given during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1941-52 were:— “ 


Year ended Mar. 31— Treatments Year ended Mar. 81— Treatments 
No. No. 
LOR Lh eegret tke Peceir ores exe cadete 99,590 1947-25 eo, Cnet Rohe veer eae 2,700,052 
POAT RO erie cosh wie Nee eto ks Cereals’ OAS Res een ane eta terete 1,191,218 
1943 eee RE ees cree ane 102,554 LQ4QRELS Fe. cE cia, Sern recren 218,173 
Oe) See ee ren eer cnm OMe 66, 562 1050 see eee eco cee 158, 149 
iO Uses, hats eR eee ato 249,170 LOS TSE eos erate nenraee 128, 206 
19AG eRe Etec Mate 5 Ce a 509, 703 T1952 ats ee ee eee _ 103, 242 


Prosthetic Services.—The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs supplies, by manufacture or procurement, all orthopedic and 
surgical appliances prescribed by the Treatment Services Branch. The maintenance; 
and renewal of such prostheses for all eligible cases is also the concern of the Branch. 
A large modern centre at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, together with 11 district 
centres in the principal cities, extends the manufacturing, maintenance and fitting 
service across the country. This system ensures a standardization of parts of 
major prostheses, a control of quality of supplies and availability of service at all 
times. ‘ 


A Research and Development Section at Toronto is constantly at work on 
improvements and, in co-operation with the manufacturing services, conducts the 
field-testing of new developments. Close contact is maintained with the National 
Research Council in Canada and with research committees in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 60,053 persons were supplied with appli- 
ances or accessories, compared with 55,854 during the previous fiscal year. Tota! 
issues during these two years numbered 113,530 and 104,936, respectively. 


Vetcraft Shops.—The Department operates Vetcraft Shops at Toronto anc 
Montreal as sheltered employment for disabled veterans. These shops manufacture 
poppy emblems and wreaths for sale by the Canadian Legion on Remembrance Day 
An average of 60 veterans are employed. Production value was approximatel) 
$235,600 for the 1951 campaign. 


Section 3.—Pensions and Allowances 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—The Commission administers th 
Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act and reports t 
Parliament through the Minister of the Department of Veterans Affairs. Th 
Head Office of the Commission is at Ottawa and representatives, known as Pensio | 


Medical Examiners, are located at each District Office of the Department. f 
| 
| 
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It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate upon claims for injury 

or disease resulting in disability or death during service with the Naval, Army or 
Air Forces of Canada, and to consider claims for the supplementation of awards to 


Canadians who suffered disability or death while serving in the Armed Forces of 
the United Kingdom or its allies in World War I or World War II. 


The Pension Act.—Under the Pension Act (R.S.C. 1927, ¢. 157 and 
amendments) :— 


(1) Pensions payable to veterans of the Fenian Raid and Northwest Rebellion under 
authority of Orders in Council are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 

(2) Pensions payable by Great Britain on account of Canadians who served in the 
South African War are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 

(3) Pensions for peacetime service prior to World War I payable under Orders in 
Council are supplemented to the Canadian scale. 

| ~ (4) Pensions are paid to Veterans of World Wars I and II for injury or disease or the 

| aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death attributable to or incurred during 
service. 

(5) Pensions for peacetime service between World Wars I and II and subsequent thereto 


| 

_ are paid when the injury or disease or aggravation thereof resulting in disability 
or death arose out of or was directly connected with service. 
i 


(6) Special provision is made for the Canadian Army Special Force. 


_ In previous issues of the Year Book information is given regarding the develop- 
Bent of Canadian pension legislation and yearly statistics regarding numbers and 
jability. As.at Dec. 31, 1951, pensions in force were as follows: — 


| Payable Pensions Liability 

: No. $ 
he ma aepenaantss, 530, bens Le. att bust Vase ast aetna 33, 854 27, 195,386 
ee ieee tc. eee erties ctente cs hain ene 161, 085 69,319,818 
MORNIN Sy 5 Sa er Pa Shin Pea TS ore te oe 194, 939 96,515, 204 


: The basic scale of pensions was increased with effect from Jan. 1, 1952, and it is 
nticipated that the annual liability wil] now approximate $125,000,000. | By the 
951 amendments, the pension paid for a total disability to a former member of the 
Yorces of the rank of major and below with a wife and two or more children amounts 
0 a personal pension of $125 monthly, an additional $45 for his wife, $20 for the 
rst child, $15 for the second, and $12 for each additional child. If he is helpless 
nd in need of attendance, he is granted a Helplessness Allowance, which might 
vary from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,400 per annum depending on the 
mount of attendance required. In the case of the blind, where the attendance 


2quired is not constant, the helplessness award is $960 per annum. 


| _A pensioned widow receives $100 per month, with $40 for the first child, $30 
pr the second and $24 for each additional child. If she remarries, she is granted a 
tatuity of twelve months’ pension, and pension usually continues for her children. 
‘ension for a boy expires when he reaches the age of 16, and for a girl at 17. How- 
‘Jer, it may be continued to the age of 21 if the child is making satisfactory progress 
a course of education approved by the Commission. 


3 

_ Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act.—This Act extends pension legis- 
tion to a number of civilian groups whose work was closely associated with the 
orld War II war effort, including merchant seamen, auxiliary services personnel, 
ve fighters who served in the United Kingdom, special constables with the Royal 


snadian Mounted Police, overseas welfare workers, etc. 
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Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau, staffed by Pensions Advocates, 
most of whom are lawyers, was established in 1930 to assist those seeking wat 
disability or dependant’s pension in presenting their claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission (see Year Book 1947, p. 1142). This service is also given to persons 
applying for pension under the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act. There 
are District Pensions Advocates in all District Offices of the Department. The 
service is free of charge and most applications for pension are handled in this way. 
At Mar. 31, 1952, the Veterans’ Bureau had 6,644 active claims in hand. ; 


Section 4.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Veterans Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
is responsible for the administration of benefits available to discharged members 
of the Forces under the terms of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, the War Service 


Grants Act, and the Veterans Benefit Act of 1951. 

The Department renders assistance to veterans and advises them in socia 
problems through the Social Service Division of the Veterans Welfare Services 
Branch. At the same time, it does not duplicate any service that is already availabk 
to a veteran asa citizen. The rehabilitation of women veterans has been conducte¢ 
along with that of the male veterans and no particular problems have beer 


encountered. 


War Service Grants.—The amounts expended as gratuities under the Wa 
Service Grants Act up to Mar. 31, 1952, are shown in Table 1. 4 


1.—Gratuity Payments under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-52 . é 


eee eee ee 


Year and Service Navy Army Air Force | Miscellaneous Total | 
rg $ $ $ $ 
1945— 
MOnCeS WM eee oe eee 973, 958 14, 663, 621 3,468, 852 — 19,106,4 
1945-46— | 
Porceste ten nn eens 97,277,979 | 121,003,582 64, 157,016 — 212, 438,5, 
Canadian Fire Fighters...... — — — 161, 760 161,7 
Auxiliary Services..........- 180 58, 646 36,116 — 94,9 
1946-47— ; iG 
Gr GES eens Gee eee oe 17,766,529 | 170,658,329 32,949, 430 — 221,374,2 
Auxiliary Services.........+- 365 254, 616 98,475 = 35354. 
1947-48— | 
MOrCES oe artes) Tei tases 940,778 11,386,313 1,372,651 — 3,699,4 
Auxiliary Services..........- — 315,046 | Cr. 5,198 —_ 309,¢ 
1948-49 — ¥ 
Rerresene wid wide a eons 140, 907 589, 132 226, 686 — 956, | 
Auxiliary Services.........-- — 35,563 — — 35,4 
1949-50— 3 
ORCI Nec ea eh sein erste, 37,999 133,17 168, 582 —_— 339, 
Auxiliary Services.........-- — 9,483 — = 5 
Wethierlands aca ees seer aise — _— os 91,737 91, 
1950-51— : 
WONCeS an oe oe acne 21,318 76,348 344,717 — 442, | 
1951-52— 
IOreesii.crs= ace See a lersetisis 
Special Force...........-+++: 1,340 18, 208 — 19, 
TOS oer wk a oe en 47,170,657 | 319,330,062 | 102, 941,693 253,497 469, 695, 


| 
e 2 | 
9,708 128,058 124,366 sa ~ 262, 
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Re-establishment Credits.—To Mar. 31, 1952, 963,395 veterans re-estab- 
lishment credit accounts had been opened and 7 18,890 of these accounts had been 
closed due to authorization having been given for the complete disposal of the credit. 
In addition to the $278,356,263 authorized for use for the purposes listed in Table 2, 
about $59,307,000 was written off for veterans who had used the alternative benefit 
of training, or had made application to settle under the Veterans’ Land Act. Of the 
total re-establishment credit issued to Mar. 31, 1952, more than 78 p.c. was used 
for homes. aii? 


The expenditures made to Mar. 31, 1952, resulted from 1,933,424 individual 
approved applications for use of the credit. 


2.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purposes, ‘Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952, with Cumulative Totals to Mar. 31, 1952 


——— 
oe 


Total to Total to 
Purpose Mar. 31, 1951 1952 ‘Mar. 31, 
1950 1952 
? $ $ 3o.% $ 
flomes— 

_ Purchased under National Housing Act..... 2,638, 585 361,833 130, 439 3,130,857 

' Purchased other than under National Hous- 

PRE R etan es Oo a og t eo scmcin ok Ida. 28,941,619 172515026 750,376 30,943,021 
Sg Ye Geen 2 es ee eet ere 13,868, 102 862,045 481,137 15, 211, 284 
Furniture and equipment................... 149, 498, 360 10,617, 822 5,924,726 166,040, 908 
Reduction of mortgages.................... 4,089,012 135,318 78, 822 4,253, 152 

Totals, Homes...................... 198,985,678 13, 228, 044 7,365,500 219,579, 222 
usiness— 

meurchase of a business.............0-600 cues 3,514, 409 68, 613 41,302 3, 624,324 
MeEIne CAMITAIND: ) soe... Sec ce hence ok 22,463, 408 740, 782 517, 834 23, 722,024 
mois and equipments... 0.0.0. 6ecsececess 21,041,387 1, 694, 699 972,313 23, 708 , 399 

| Totals, Business.................... 47,019,204 2,904, 094 1,531, 449 51,054,747 

Tiscellaneous— ; 

Wnsurance, annuities, etc.-.................. 5,919,485 625, 723 581, 421 7,126, 629 

| Special-equipment for training.............. 462,095 62,192 44,482 568, 769 

| (JURA aT gs oo a a ae — 5, 651 21,245 26,896 

| 2 Totals, Miscellaneous............... 6,381,580 693,566 647,148 75 422529" 

| : Grand Totals............. eat 252,086,462 16, 425, 704 9,544,097 278,356, 263 


- Bes ae 
| Casualty Rehabilitation.—The Casualty Welfare Division, the function of 
a is to provide vocational guidance, assistance in securing suitable employment 
ad vocational after-care, maintains a register of all those veterans whose disabilities 
a relation to other factors, such as education, previous employment experience 
ad personality, constitute a serious problem in occupational adjustment. 

There were, up to Mar. 31, 1952, 36,788 registrations with this Division of 


‘hich 7,638 were still active cases. The registration according to the type of 
isability is shown in the following statement:— 
| Type of Disability Active Cases Closed Cases 
ta ‘ No. No. 
14 Ne See OOO ne et 262 1,940 
_ Other muscular and skeleton system disabilities............. 1,776 9, 860 

* Total and partial loss of hearing or sight..................... 357 2,303 

* OSS ESTES IO Se Eee an ee na 268 1,034 

% petery Nd Vascular SYsteIn.... ....scescecss.ccccexccasei ce. 404 2,976 
Mumeenreespiratory disabilities: )... 0... esse k cece ccceeucsedeners 3,308 6, 775 
ie ental and emotional disabilities...................--0. see 324 628 
FE SE RG Sat one ge A Og 939 3,634 


: a 7 EA ae ns, ee ee ee ae 7,638 29, 150 


¥ 


ee 
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Among the national agencies with which the Department is in continuous 
liaison in connection with casualty welfare are: the Army, Navy and Air Force 
Veterans Association; the Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L.; the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind; the Canadian Paraplegic Association; the Canadian Red 
Cross Society; the Canadian Tuberculosis Association; the National Society of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing; and War Amputations of Canada. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952, the total number of registrants 
increased by over 800 cases but the number of active cases decreased by approxi- 
mately 1,125. Progress in the rehabilitation of the cases between Mar. 31, 1951, 
and Mar. 31, 1952, was as follows:— 


Status Mar. 31, 1951 Mar. 81, 1952 
No. No. 
Employed .nssecrs civ + foretivase aide » sees balcie ancien ia’s- Sebel so 28, 850 29,991 
Uneninloyears inc: oss tise aace saacles 2 a> oP ae epeeemon e 862 786 
Receiving treatment, training or other services..........-+-- 4,339 3,997 
Rehabilitation not feasible......... 0. cece cece e ee eee ete e eens 1,660 1,874 
iDhllanohintenon = 5aeeOabeao a GGecasnanabas oo Sho nub 7405 vomcOnuOr 191 140 
SA eg I AR yrs see PE Fa A 35,902 36,788 | 


Rehabilitation of Older Veterans.—The welfare of the older veteran has 
become firmly established as an important function of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. Continuous educational work conducted in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour and national organizations has created a general awareness of the 
importance of maintaining the mature, middle-aged worker in gainful productive 


employment until he reaches an acknowledged retirement age. 
| 


The Department’s responsibilities in this regard are not lessening with the 
advancing age of veterans of World WarI. Many veterans of World War II have now 
reached mature age and thousands more will reach this state every succeeding year. 


By enlisting support of veterans organizations and other groups, a national 
chain of voluntary committees has been developed; each accepting local responsi: 
bility in co-operation with the Department and the National Employment Service 
toward their own unemployed older veterans. | 


Assistance Fund.—Two welfare surveys conducted by the Welfare Service: 
Branch of the Department in the autumn and winter of 1948-49 showed tha 
approximately 21 p.c. of war veterans allowance recipients living in rural area: 
and 27 p.c. of those living in urban areas were unable to manage on the curren 
allowance. The Assistance Fund was introduced to supplement the allowance i 


such cases. 


District Assistance Fund Committees are established in each District Offie 
of the Department. The District Committee has the responsibility of investizalay 
and adjudicating on each application. Approved applications are paid from thi 
District Treasury Office, thus making funds available to veterans in need as rapidh 
as possible. 
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Vocational and University Training.—The vocational training program, 
authorized under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, is dealt with in Chapter XVIII 
and the university training for veterans program in Chapter VIII. 


Rehabilitation Benefits for Members of the Special Force.—The Veterans 
Benefit Act, 1951, provides for the extension of rehabilitation benefits to ex-members 
of the Special Force. Persons who enlisted in the Special Force, served in @ theatre 
of operations and were discharged on strength of the Special Force, are eligible for 
benefits similar to those provided for veterans of World War II. This also applies 
to members of the reserve and regular forces who served with the Special Force 
in a theatre of operations subject to certain conditions and time limits respecting 
commencement and termination of the service performed with the Special Force. 


__ The Veterans’ Land Act.—New settlement under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
designed to assist eligible and qualified veterans to settle on farms, small holdings 
and commercial fishing properties, continued in 1951-52 at a surprisingly high level, 
3,887 new accounts being opened of which 2,600 were for small holdings. 


Veterans settled in previous years continued to improve their financial positions 
and integrate themselves into their respective communities. Their payment record 
was very good, with the exception of those settled in areas where crop failures were 
reported, and terminations of unfilled contracts, either voluntary or with the consent 
of Provincial Advisory Boards, were relatively few in number. 


During the year, prices of land and buildings, live stock and equipment con- 
tinued to rise, resulting in increased emphasis being placed on sound appraisals 
and supervisory work, particularly on behalf of veterans settled on full-time farms, 
norder to bridge the gap between the capital available to the veteran and the capita] 
tequired to-day to set up an economic farm unit. 


This supervisory work is carried on continuously with the veterans through 
dersonal contact by field staff, by field days, demonstrations, evening meetings and 
hrough the dissemination of agricultural information material. In this activity 
the administration enjoys extensive co-operation from federal and provincial 
/gricultural authorities, experimental farms, schools and colleges, from private 
\rganizations and associations, commercial companies and successful farmers. 


| Supervision activity in connection with small holders stressed the utilization 
f the land available for enterprises likely to return secondary income, and some 
jutstanding successes in this respect have been reported. These veterans were 
Tso encouraged and assisted to maintain or increase the value of their properties 
y building upkeep and landscaping. Evidence indicates that there is a definite 


| 
‘| 


lationship between this supervisory activity and the payment record of the 
eterans. 


is Table 3 shows the number of veterans who have qualified for settlement, the 
umber for whom financial assistance has been approved, and the amounts approved 
the form of loans and grants to these veterans since the legislation was passed. 


. ~~ 
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3.—_Summary of Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 19521 


on ee ; 


It Full-Time Small |Commercial] Provincial Federal Total 
em Farming Holdings ‘Fishing Lands Lands 
Qualified for settlement. No. 31,071 37,979 996 5,340 358 75,340 
Approved for financial 

NeSIStance: <ease i NO: 24,155 25,895 860 4,279 |. 275 55,464 
Amounts approved for 

land and permanent 

improvements......- g | 91,630,107 | 127,164,162 2,482,030 | 4,060,562 609,463 || 225,946,324 
Amounts approved for 

stockandequipment. §$ | 28,989,529 6, 734, 180 930,077 | 5,636,108 11,870 || 42,301,764 
Average amounts ap- 

proved per veteran.. $ 4,994 5,171 3,968 2,266 2,259 4,837 
Average conditional 

rants per veteran.... $ 1,953 1,400 1,755 [ 2,266 2,259 1,718 


_ grantsper veteran: 


1 Excluding Indian veterans on Reserve Lands. 


The construction of new houses continued on about the same level as in the 
previous year, with an even higher percentage (85-7) being built by the veterans. 
themselves acting as their own contractors. 


4.—House Construction under the Veterans’? Land Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1952_ 


FPull- Small Com- | Pro- Federal 


ae phime | Holdings | weyeel |. vinci | Lands | Tl 
No No No. No No No 
Houses completed........0.+eeeeeeeeees 1,089 10, 943 205 1,046 84 13,367 
Fi gusesiinden construction. s.'s,.:syr anus 213 1,567 17 197 9 | 2,008 | 
Elonses proweteds ase eee ok arm ee ee 297 613 20 192 SAL Pasi 
Net applications for new housing ys Aah 2s 1,599 13,123 242 1,485 93 16,492 — 


Veterans Life Insurance.—The administration and statistics concerning 
veterans life insurance will be found in Chapter XXXVI. 


War Veterans’ Allowance.—The War Veterans’ Allowance Act is adminis 
tered by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. The allowance provides assistane 
to veterans with service in a theatre of actual war or who, in lieu of such service 
are in receipt of a disability pension and have reached the age of 60, or earlier i 
their physical condition prevents them earning their own living. The allowane 
may also be paid to the widows of veterans who would themselves have been qualified 
but in the case of widows it is payable at the age of 55, or earlier if their physice 


‘condition makes the allowance necessary. The allowance is not paid as of righ | 
but is subject to certain financial tests. 4 | 


1952. The new Act recognizes that many of the older veterans are still able to tak 
light or intermittent employment, and its provisions encourage this by eliminatin 


4 


| 
a | 
This Act was completely revised during the Sixth Session of the 21st Parliamen 
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the ceiling on wages for eligible veterans over 60 years during the months in which 
they are employed and permitting them to receive the allowance during the months 
in which they may be unemployed. 


The maximum rate of an allowance for a single recipient was increased from 
$40-41 to $50 a month, and for a married recipient from $70-83 to $90 a month. 
The permissible income ceiling was raised from $610 to $720 a year for a single 
veteran and from $1,100 to $1,200 a year for a married veteran. Where a veteran’s 
wife is blind, the ceiling was raised from $1,100 to $1,320 a year. 


The previous provision whereby upon the death of a recipient the widow could 
be granted twelve monthly payments of the amount of the award in payment to 
him at the time of his death has been changed to permit the payment to the widow 
of the maximum amount permissible under the Act, i.e., $90 a month for twelve 
months. The same provision has been extended in the new Act to the recipient 
bereft by death of his spouse. This latter provision is entirely new and is designed 


_ to assist the veteran recipient in discharging the costs of the last illness and funeral 


of his wife and his adjustment to single status. 


The maximum monthly allowance for orphans has been increased to $40 for one 
orphan, $70 for two orphans, and $85 for three or more orphans of one veteran. 
The amount of personal liquid assets that an applicant may have before being 
granted the allowance is $1,000 in the case of a single veteran and $2,000 for a married 
veteran. In both instances, interest from bonds, etc., up to a maximum of $25 
annually is permitted as exempt income.. The permissible value of property which 
the veteran owns or in which he may have an equity has been raised from $4,000 to 
$6,000. Complete medical and dental treatment ite the Department without cost 
is available. 


As at Mar. 31, 1952, there were 37,959 recipients including 8,736 widows. 
_ The liability for the year was $20,945,255. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. This 
is neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and adapt 
itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of the 
different legislative bodies require continued definition by the courts. 


The exclusive legislative authority gf the Parliament of Canada extends to — 


criminal law throughout Canada. This law is based on the common law of England, 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later of 
principles enunciated by generations of judges and introduced into Canada, as 
regards criminal law, by Royal Proclamation in 1763. For particulars of the Federal 
judiciaries see Chapter II, pp. 61-63. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist to-day are based upon the 
British North America Act of 1867. Section 91 provides that ‘‘the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except 
the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in 


criminal matters’. In each province (Sect. 92, ss. 14), the legislature may, exclus-_ 


ively, make laws in relation to ‘the administration of justice in the province, 


including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both 


of civil and of criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil matters in those 
courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 101), establish any addi- 


tional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. For further | 


details of the provincial judiciaries see Year Book 1951, pp. 76-838. 


It is frequently difficult to distinguish between “law” and ‘“‘procedure’’. Pro-_ 


cedure may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts, 
but in a wider sense it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising 
out of any given set of facts. 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and- 


Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Revised by F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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a 
Prior to Confederation, each province had its own criminal jurisprudence and 
statutes which caused great and increasing inconvenience until the adoption of 
various consolidation Acts, the chief of which are the Criminal Law and Amendment 
Acts of 1869 and the Criminal Procedure Act of 1886. These Acts deal exhaustively 
with procedure in respect of indictable and non-indictable offences, jurisdiction of 


justices of the peace, juvenile offenders, speedy trials, criminal law, schedules and 
forms, ete. 


Codification of the law of crimes by a Criminal Code Bill, founded on the 
English draft code of 1880, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of 
the Canadian Criminal Law, and on the Canadian statutory law, was introduced 
by the Minister of Justice, Sir John Thompson, passed both Houses of Parliament 
and became law July 1, 1893. 


The Criminal Code classifies offences as indictable and non-indictable. 
Indictable offences include all offences which are not punishable by way of summary 
convictions. A limited few of such offences are triable by magistrates without 
the consent of the accused, by virtue of Part XVI of the Criminal Code relating 
to the summary. trial of indictable offences. The majority, however, are triable 
only in the Superior Court of the province with a jury, or by consent of the accused, 
either under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code relating to the speedy trial of 
indictable offences, or under Part XVI of the Criminal Code relating to the summary 
trial of indictable offences. Cases triable by jury without the consent of the 
accused are: treason, treasonable offences, assaults on the Queen, mutiny, unlaw- 
fully obtaining and communicating official information, taking of oath to commit 
certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign sovereigns, piracy, corruption 
of officers employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the Government, breach 
of trust by public officers, municipal corruption, selling of appointments to 
any office, murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, accessory after the 
fact to murder, manslaughter, rape, attempt to commit rape, defamatory libel, 
combination in restraint of trade, conspiring or attempting to commit, or being 
accessory after the fact to any of the above offences, also bribery or undue influence, 
‘personation or other corrupt practice under the Canada Elections Act, Also, 
when an offence is punishable with imprisonment for a period exceeding five years, 
the Attorney General may require the charge to be tried by jury. 


rape, and treason. This is a drastic modification of the Code as it stood a century 
_ and a half ago. For further details of law and procedure see the Year Book 1951, 
| pp. 256-258. 

: In the Province of Quebec a district magistrate has powers extending beyond 
those of a magistrate in any other province. He has the same jurisdiction as a 
| county court judge in Ontario and disposes of cases under Part XVIII of the Criminal 
Code, whereas the jurisdiction of the magistrates of other provinces extends only 

to Parts XV and XVI of the Criminal Code. 


Non-indictable offences include cases usually dealt with summarily by police 

| magistrates and justices of the peace under Part XV of the Criminal Code or under 
_ the Provincial Summary Convictions Acts, as the case may be, and comprise breaches 
; of municipal regulations and other minor offences. 


| Capital offences now include levying war, murder, piracy in cases of violence, 
: 
| 
| 


| J The statistics presented in this Chapter are collected directly from the criminal 
| courts in the different judicial districts throughout Canada. There are 157 such 
- districts divided by provinces as follows: Newfoundland 7 , Prince Edward Island 3, 
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Nova Scotia 7, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 28, Ontario 48, Manitoba 6, Saskat- 
chewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, Yukon Territory 1 and the Northwest 
Territories 1. 


Although Newfoundland became a Province of Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, 
and the Criminal Code of Canada was proclaimed in that Province on Aug. 1, 1950, 
statistics of criminal and other offences and delinquencies will not be available on 
a uniform basis with those of the other provinces and territories until 1951. The 
only information presently available regarding Newfoundland is given in Section 4. 
Data in the other Sections are entirely exclusive of that Province. ; 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty 


of the more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit non- 
indictable offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are 
more important. 


At a Dominion-Provincial Conference on Criminal Statistics, held in 1949 and 
attended by representatives of the Provincial Departments of the Attorneys General 
and the Departments of Health and Welfare, it was recommended that the method of 
compilation of Canadian criminal statistics be changed to base the statistics of 
indictable crimes on offenders rather than, as in the past, on convictions, a procedure 
later approved by the provinces. 


This innovation makes impossible any comparisons of the tables in this sub-_ 
section with those on indictable offences in previous Year Books, but the advantage — 


of obtaining a truer and a more readily understood analysis of persons responsible 
for serious crimes in Canada outweighs this disadvantage. It is more logical to 
have details of age, sex, marital status, etc., related to the offenders of crimes rather 
than to the convictions for crimes. Thus, where any person is prosecuted at 
the same hearing for several offences, one offence has to be selected for tabulation. 
The rule followed is to select that for which the proceedings were carried to the 


furthest stage—to conviction and sentence if the prisoner was tried on several charges; 


if there are several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest 
punishment was awarded; if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges 


is the same, the most serious offence (as measured by the maximum penalty allowed t 


by the law) appears in the tables. Where a person is prosecuted fer one offence and 
convicted of another (e.g., charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter), 
the case appears only under the offence of which he is convicted. 


In the case of non-indictable offences, the figures given continue to be based 
on convictions and are comparable with those previously published. 


Statistics are for years ended Sept. 30 and include only cases finally determined é 
within the year. Cases not entirely disposed of within the. year (e.g., tried but 
sentence postponed) are held over for the next year’s report. 


a 
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1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences and Ratio per 10,000 Population, 16 Years 
of Age or Over, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


1949 1950 
Province or Territory 
Convicted | Population | Cremiens | shatio to, 
Se ae 5 aE Les Ee Dee ny i 
No. No. No. No. 

SroWhenaM fa tv ec sy ube co mete Sho S 
p cines Midwardeistand... 2.21. .c. ele: 119 19 124 20 
Broreemannabe tr. oe oo Pate, ee ohne 1,522 35 1,464 33 
CE CVO od Or ee 787 24 905 27 
Pere eaU iran nsittecihd Jn Tan cdnnae eek cs en a 6, 923 27 6,417 25 
OT ic 30 ge a a ee 12,577 39 12,818 39 
TEL SS, Sei) petit ae RRC eerie ied 1,614 29 1,802 32 
COTS ALE. 7 SSI GRE ot apa a a en Sel cole 1,133 19 1,134 19 
ES AC Se ae OD Ren RS aes 2,305 39 2,401 40 
aes Satmibins zo es Eee Lae ae 3,839 46 4,178 50 

OO at a ince oti eee ek 30,819 34 31, 243 34 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 103 A 142 1 


30, 922 1 31,385 


1 Estimates of population 16 years of age or over are not available for the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


Indictable offences are divided into six classes as shown in Table 2. Class I 
covers crimes against the person. In the period under review the number of 
offenders in this class was not large, being practically the same in 1950 as in 1949, 
Over 70 p.c. of the offenders were convicted of such crimes as assaults of various 
kinds and obstructing police. Nineteen persons were convicted of murder in 1950, 
| Seven less than in 1949; 13 of attempted murder; and 75 of manslaughter as against 51 
_ in the preceding year. 


: ' Classes II, III, IV and V cover offences against property. Thieves predominate 
| among all other offenders in these classes though the number was slightly lower in 
1950 than in 1949. Burglars and robbers whose serious crimes involve acts of 
| violence were the next most numerous and in 1950 increased by 8 p.c. over 1949. 
_ The number of persons who maliciously damaged property decreased in 1950 except 
for those guilty of arson who, though not many, doubled in number, 


Miscellaneous offences are listed in Class VI. Reckless and drunken drivers 
who endanger many lives increased in numbers during 1950, the latter by 17 p.c. 
There were 356 offenders under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, an increase of 

| Only three over 1949; 252 of these were males and 300 were convicted of possessing 

heroin. Of these offenders, 302 or 85 p.c. were born in Canada; British Columbia 

Courts convicted 48 p.c. of the total and Ontario courts 24 p.c. 
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2.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Classes of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1949 1950 Increase 
— or 
Adults Adults Decrease 
Class and Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted in 
Charged Charged|— Persons 
M. F. M. F Convicted 
oan No. No No. No. No. No. p.c 
Class I.— Offences against the Person— 
TA AUGTION Meee ae cree oe eres ncaa 24 12 il 21 13 & + 23-1 
Assault, common, aggravated and on 

POLICE . Sate bps ore se ean oe ae 5,310 | 3,962 932 | 5,241 3,930 225 — 0-9 
Offences against females!...........---. 1,161 825 27 1,163 845 27 + 2-3 
Manslaughter and murder..........---- 194 72 5 174 83 11 + 22-1 
Attempted murder; shooting and wound- 

PAE. eos Vain 3oN Sore thos ae a eee 259 192 9 263 184 12 — 2-5 
Non-support, desertion.........--+.+++- 368 249 8 336 221 8 — 10-9 
Other offences against the person...... 346 oie 27 396 310 27 + 12-3 

Totals, Class I............-..555: 7,662 | 5,585 309 | 7,594 | 5,586 313 + 0-1 
Class I1.—Offences against Property 

with Violence— 

Burglary and robbery.......--++-+++-+5 4,520 3,952 63 4,838 4,292 44 + 8-0 
Totals, Class II.............--++- 4,520 | 3,952 63 | 4,838 | 4,292 44 + 8-06 
Class I11.—Offences against Property 

without Violence— 

Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences 2,010 1,614 122 | 2,265 1,809 141 + 12-3 
Receiving stolen goods..........+--+++- 1,083 819 38 1,105 867 46 + 6-5 
GOATS Aa Oe A Ra harem RU meen aan 11,430 | 9,457 FOO NTA ATO) a9; LOZ 804 — 2-1 
Totals, Class IIl...............-- 14,523 | 11,890 882 | 14,549 | 11,838 991 + 0-4 

Class IV.—Malicious Offences against 

Property— 

Naa ay eee oe ae eee in eh Care COI Ce 12 51 4 136 107 5 +103-6 

Malicious damage to property.......--- 905 718 44 774 606 36 — 15-7 

_ Totals, Class Ve See Stet os. 977 769 48 910 713 41 — 9-7 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences 

against the Currency— 

Offences against currency........--+++-- 11 9 — 36 27 — +200-0 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. 684 603 59 ‘715 607 70 + 2-3 
Totals, Class V...........-++-+: 695 612 59 751 634 70 + 4-9 

Class VI.—Offences not included in 

the Foregoing Classes— : 

Dangerous or reckless driving.......-.- 1,865 1,679 Mil 2,006 1,703 31 + 2- 
Driving car while drunk...........++.-- 1,641 1,341 15 1,842 1,574 11 + 16 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences 

AGMNSEA rr. seks. tee ae oe eee eee 425 255 98 420 252 104 + 0 
Gambling and lotteries............++++: 962 820 39 897 782 - 61 — | 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.... PAN 47 150 229 83 134 + 10 
Wiha oli oe Res Ae ae saosin ore 2,627 | 2,136 152 | 2,441 1,985 143 — 7 

Totals, Class VI............----- 7,757 | 6,278 475 | 7,835 | 6,379 484 + i 
Grand Totals:.22.% 2. hoes 36,134 | 29,086 | 1,836 1,943 + 1:5 


36,477 | 29,442 


1 Offences against females include: abortion, assault against females or wife, indecent assault, carnal — 


knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape and seduction. 


Table 3 shows that, in 1950, 64-1 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable 


offences had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 40-6 p.c. 


were 24 years of age or younger, 11-8 p.c. were 45 years of age or over, and 75 -7 p.c. 


lived in urban centres. Of these offenders, 93-8 p.c. were males; 88-9 p.c. were 
born in Canada; 55:5 p.c. were unmarried; 26-0 p.c. were recorded as labourers; 


and 7-1 p.c. had no employment. 
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; - 
3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, classified by Occupation, Marital 
Status, Sex, Birthplace, etc., Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Item 1949 1950 Item 1950 
No No No. 
Type of Occupation— Sex— 
PURE MIULOIE cca re ee 2,278 |. 2,014 MA geo hls An ae on a 29,442 
Armed services’. . 8. 474 SOSA PONS), 252 fi kalc honk oe: 1,943 
GS ee ae eae MaUraie 973 602 
Cpmmercial wer cer es 7 5. 1,809 2,622 
Seige he eat CREASE Sd 2,608 | 3,024 ||Educational Status— 
Finance and insurance 44 70 Unable to read or write 1,039 
Fishing and trapping 312 wos 1--Hlementary..u.. 0.05 fe ee. 19,068 
ADOT tear eek 8,227 | 8,166 | Highschool.................... 8,172 
Logging and lumbering tpt O0).| thine He Superior... 5. scan ue. 865 
AUUTACWINING) tee ee ee 3,002 | 3,012 NOvpiven toe. eet 2,241 
Mining and quarrying 604 703 
ervice— Age— 
AI OMICS LCi is. ater eek 507 474 LOSCOMLOLVearsit«.cte een peer 6, 033 
Personal main be ak: 1,392 1,298 AUIO 2429 Garg Stor Sent ah ee 6,716 
cP PONCHAIOUE yi), dhisd x chews oe Kk 267 249 SD eOen WORE ins. co, Soe 13,619 
“ST He Ca a Sia Rian elaine Lali 196 147 5D. VORISOF OVEE... e055, ke 3,717 
PCROMLNIAALS 2. 2 Vo, on 102 138 NOMVeiven Sf 6 ly Se ee ee peered 00) 
Ur Ta Tois{ Meer 2 sai eae a 519 667 
Transportation and communica- Birthplace— 
LOIS eben: soled ovat ce herein: oes” 3,183 3,328 Catats se i'.. 3 5 ted aoc ag vt 27, 897 
Unemployed and retired 1,898 | 2,220 | British Isles and Common- 
Diaeeivey, ee Po eee ST. 1, ane 890 Wealthrern weeotiy ee beeee 971 
pteceat a Tt Usted MtAtes, 4308s: ee 497 
OLAS eae es ok Os, ok Le i) De) se 1,260 
; —— | ——_—_—_ Sider eet tens San ieee 144 
Marital Status— Other foreign countries.......... 13 
INAS 4, toe oe Ge. Bees 16,812 | 17,411 Wotwigenses. fot. oo 603 
Marncdet nese) 11,158 |} 11,535 
web cho: VE ae ea 374 399 || Residence— . 
DIVORCE deseo, oe 152 189 Urbanwentrede. cao ee 23,782 
PEDATOLEdOs = ke 603 538 Dural districtay.. 3.0... 22 7,061 
Oe am hk hen etch J oe es 1,823 1,313 NOM PIER 9 dns erst ste hee 542 


Female Offenders.—There were 1,943 female offenders convicted of indictable 

_ offences in 1950, 107 more than in 1949 or an increase of 5:8 p.c. New Brunswick, 

_ Quebec and Ontario were the only provinces showing decreases. Nearly 44 p.c. of 

the women convicted in 1950 were found guilty of theft and receiving stolen goods, 
while 12 p.c. were committed for assault. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


Numbers of Percentages of 
Females Females Convicted 
Province or Territory Convicted to Total Convictions 
1949 1950 1949 1950 


mere setwerd lnland 7500...) occ. 1 3 
EIR Eo co Ai oes en 50 66 
ST oh cE ES iat eS RENN wa ras 34 33 
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Persons with Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons 
having more than one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1946-50. 
Multiple convictions occur most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, 
theft, receiving stolen goods and burglary. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1946-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1945 1950 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 
CRN ea, eae seo REN OMe SS COD BOREAS Dh SNS 2,364 2,260 2,593 1,769 
Ee rs CR Rae dam ak erate eon Sen oCieio is AONE OER IRIS Ss eats re 627 646 590 81 

4 Oe Myer Sew eee ee loyal. Sie ancl oharen shane venet ons ChekOts ome 304 308 332 363 275 
5 oO ean PURER RY ce! Seg a or gcstsy a ssnneashere ere lecsrensaeteus 129 157 154 195 174 
(i ue te ae lee 6 See Ae heel bene Race RS MIAO GOOG 111 111 98 120 108 
7M not 6 aman ARINC OR MEE LOS at Ne We Se cetag ce pete eter suateceions 68 46 56 63 70 
8 Soo Reema = tae Fe Ie ena oh Penne gate sta lores a. erstecensraterste te 51 47 47 63 50 
QW ies ee etns id RNA Ske TRE IY ANd atecetorays aero tered 34 41 42 46 46 
1 C0" BER Te nila A ty AS. CeO RITE Macys neN ee) STs 17 26 27 56 ol 
PEt ORO ta en COS se a eosin och eee ee neste ehekenoro eas Ga 73 83 93 107 88 
DOT ENCESIOTOV.CLe da cies cise ier cil te valores teen rrrert 16 33 25 30 14 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence... 3,817 3, 862 3,724 4,450 3,132 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence............-- 34, 886 31,271 28, 959 26,472 28, 253 
Grandi Botalseic. 0.5. .sscacc sos eee 38, 703 35,1338 32,683 30,922 | 31,385 


ee ee 


Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts 
for indictable crimes, 86 p.c. were adjudged guilty in 1950; the convictions against 
males (86-3 p.c.) constituted a higher percentage than those against females (81-7 
p.c.) and varied greatly as between provinces. New Brunswick showed the highest 
percentage (95-7 p.c.) of convicted persons and Nova Scotia the lowest percentage — 
(74-5. p.c.): 

In 1950, 60-2 p.c. of the convicted persons were first offenders, 9-1 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of one offence and 20-7 p.c. had two or more earlier 
convictions. Court records for the remaining 10-0 p.c. were not obtained. These | 
proportions were much the same in 1949 when 57-7 p.c. of those convicted were — 
first offenders, 8-5 p.c. were second offenders and 20-2 p.c. third offenders; infor-— 
mation for the remaining 13-6 p.c. was not stated. 


6.—Persons Charged, Acquitted and Convicted of Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Item 1949 1950 
ro ba dt et CNR Peete FOS he 
No No. 
OHA THES Sa A OBOE RBibs Bonn S Ua DOROOn 6 UREN y UOnon Gncom Oi purtacG Aer eS TE os 36,134 36,477 
GUO DEISE 5s orsge sive Fis kc teungeies o1-'s e/a neo iS aiets wistecaael = -inse ls hp Arete is © hea aralare a teagan §, 212 5,092 
GOR UICHTONS cee eee cis io'o elas shes ete abobale PopoteWe G rolodetoxalore'-ctisayniaisisisce anova sxeranoyensisisiegs 30,922 31,385. 
IEA Petes, Ao oeaeee Aa La Gain OR oe Senin aan Mom nn cet sh oot mn c 29,086 29,442 
TPS ak Co eee ne te A a ern res 3 clots Un ciGGuodacr bom ado0cDc tice tte 1,836 1,943 
ESTLCOUNVICLLODS Saree rersiehe coarse eseueus cele orate sig seul te ete s Kee miiiolinle ieisliglcCoNa)GrMalcuaiceieaist 17,856 18, 893 
SECON GL CONVIGEIONS cic in soe scientists oiaisia civonn.s oles) oho stehobave sls ofele, ous relera noite eversgerena 2,634 2,855 
Pi eitera ted. COD VICHIONSs . sacs sicsse ou ie croiefevsie wioielnjelee ole! sini elsfalellsrerdyel sh0)6) ain alelnzee' ara 6, 244 6,512 & 
NGG @IVOR fea cope eae Tain np Dee apace ees Romie were s minie ge «Riles Pin rhein sonra rete 4,188 3,125 ae 


\ ee oe ey ee i ee ee 


1Includes dismissals, disagreement of jury, stay of proceeding, no bill and detained because of insanity. 
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7.—Persons Charged and Convicted and Percentages respecting Indictable Offences, 
by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


Cee SS eee 


1949 1950 
Province or Territory 
Charges Convictions Charges Convictions 
No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 

Newfoundland.........2.... irs 
Prince Edward Island...... 125 119 95-2 131 124 94-7 
PInVA ShobibS 5.4020. 5 5 * 1,954 1,522 77°9 1,964 1,464 74-5 
New Brunswick............ 841 787 93-6 946 905 95-7 
TS nea 8,004 6, 923 86-5 W202 6,417 88-5 
RONTALIOS SAAS Ge 15, 267 12,577 82-4 15, 691 12,818 81-7 
BEAOIUODS 7+. wan tod J ice 725 1,614 93-6 1,889 1,802 95-4 
Saskatchewan.............. W221 1,133 92-8 5 als} 1,134 93-5 
See ARES ES Mes 2,481 2,305 92-9 2,589 2,401 92°7 
British Columbia........... 4,411 3,839 87-6 4,644 4,178 90-0 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 105 103 98-1 158 142 89-9 

Wanadia. 205. ek. 36,134 30, 922 85-6 36,477 $1,385 86-0 


Sentences.—The types of sentences were in much the same proportion in 
1949 and 1950. In the latter year 29-1 p.c. of persons convicted of indictable crimes 
were fined; 38-1 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 6-5 p.c. were com- 
mitted to reformatories and 6-6" p.c. to penitentiaries, and 19-6 p.c. were given 
suspended sentence or put on probation. Eighteen males and one female were 
given the death sentence. 


8.—Sentences given Persens for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Year Ended 
ept. 30, 1950, with Totals for 1949 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Yukon 
Sentence P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. } Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and as eaade 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No. 
Option of fine..... 41) 471] 328] 1,908] 2,974] 475! 3941 867 1, 643 9,140) 9,666 
| "Gaol— 
_ Under one year.. 49} 492) 334] 2,519] 3,773] 561] 4851 804 1,257 10,354] 10,022 
_ One year or over. 5 12 6} 535; 315 161 91 206} 267 1,607 1,601 
Reformatory..... — 7 4 60} 1,846 39} — 7 91 2,054] 1,964 
Penitentiary— 

wo years and 

under five...... 5} =150 79} 543) 461 53 44] 146] 248 1,734] 13518 

Five years or 

ORAS a SA a ae aR _ 11 4 129 78 12 3 28 59 325 - 268 

RAIN RE otce — _ _— 3 1) — _ 1} — 5 2 
Preventive deten- ‘ 

Oi ea ae _ =_ _ — — — — —_ 2 2 1 
Meath. .;......... it a 6 4 2 3 3 19 26 
Suspended sentence 

or other disposi- 
C1 ae ee 24 321 150 714] 3,366 499 116 839 608 6,145 5, 854 

Totals........ 124| 1,464 905| 6, 417/12,818| 1,802) 1,134] 2,401 4,178 142) 31,385]; 30,922 
ae a ns a SRS i Ae lu ce Deh ed Sado 


Court Proceedings.—The 1950 figures show that 68-3 p.c. of the persons 


| tried by jury were convicted; speedy trials (by court after waiver of jury trial) 
brought convictions in 75-1 p.c. of the cases and summary trials by magistrates 


| 
t 


ended in convictions in 87-3 p.c. of the cases. 


Of persons charged on indictment, 90-9 p.c. were tried by magistrate or family 
court judge, 2-5 p.c. by judge and jury and 6-6 p.c. by judge alone. 
Tables 9 and 10 summarize court proceedings for the year ended Sept. 30, 1950. 
- 98452—20 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, 
by Provinces, Year Ended Sept. 30, 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


SS ——e—eaeaeaeaeaeaeasasasasaeas—— ee «=x eS eo 


| Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


| Pani : ; 
: ‘5 agis- uvenile 
Province or Territory trate or | Justice of or County | Circuit | Higher Totals 
| Re- the Peace] Family Court Court Court 
Pra corder’s Court 
Court 
No No No No. No No No 
EP.F. Island......... Charged 116 = 2 9 a 4 131 
| Convicted 113 — 2 5 — 4 124 
Nova Scotia........ Charged 1,741 ses 4 143 — 76 1,964 
* Convicted 1,290 — 4 t22) — 48 1,464 
New Brunswick... Charged ee Wee 3 34 12 18 946 
: Convicted 852 — 3 34 9 7 905 - 
MeQuebec..>.......... Charged | 5, 603 an 454 1,037 + 158 7,252 
Convicted 5,098 = 454 752 — 113 6,417 
SPLATTON Sia sete on Charged 14,555 — 171 686 - 279 15,691 
Convicted 11,975 — 158 492 — 193 12,818 
BI AMIbO WSs sie deste Charged 1,593 — 207 62 — bar 1,889 
|= Convicted 1,524 — 205 55 — 18 1,802 
Saskatchewan...... Charged | 1,097 46 = 43 = 27 1,213 
Convicted 1,045 45 — 29 —_— 1 1,134 
MEOOTED .. fo Soe en cc Charged 2,258 oo 180 30 — 121 2,589 
Convicted 2,106 — 179 21 — 95 2,401 
_ British Columbia... Charged 3,762 1 370 265 1 245 4,644 
Z Convicted 3,432 1 358 205 gis 181 4,178 
| Yukon and N.W.T.. Charged 156 z ie a & 2 158 
i Convicted 142 — — — — — 142 
Motalss. =. 0. Charged 31,760 44 1,391 2,309 13 957 36,477 
Convicted 27,577 46 1,363 1,715 10 674 31,385 


| Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 

| Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age formed 40-6 p.c. of the 
| criminal population who committed indictable offences in 1950, although they 
| comprise only about 21 p.c. of the total population of 16 years of age or over. As 
this age group includes some of the most daring offenders and, at the same time, 
‘those most likely to profit by education and training, it seems worth while to give 
consideration to it as distinct from the older and confirmed offender groups. 


. Over 75 p.c. of the young offenders were tried in three provinces—Ontario 
| (40. 8 p.c.), Quebec (22-7 p.c.) and British Columbia (12-5 p.c.). | Almost one-half 
| (47. 2 p.c.) of them were under 20 years of age. 

— +98452—204 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Groups and Provinces, Year Ended 
Sept. 30, 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ee ee ee eee 
ee eoOOOs“woO0=SoOooataS =o an ————— 


Yukon 


and |\Canada 
We D- 


Age Groups and Sex P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. 


No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 

16-17 years 3 eas Brcece M. 10 105} , 859 638) 1,064 166 101 182 419 1 2,745 
F. —_— 6 1 18 5 49 9 14 28 74 181 

SEO tee mate M. 9 146 80 652] 1,226 129 122 200 349 6 2,919 
F. — J 19 83 18 10 29 23 1 188 

Doda Se cats artes M. 21 284 159) 1,487) 2,599 288 243 493 710 21 6,305 
F. 2 8 171 dl i} 37 59 1 411 

MOGRIS 2 ook sinrceecteseee 42 553 308) 2,899) 5,197 677 498 955] 1,588 82) 12,749 


Among all male offenders, the young men aged 16 to 24 years were responsible 


for 33-4 p.c. of the assaults (including obstructing the police). They represented 


55-0 p.c. of the total who attempted and committed rape; 66-5 p.c. of the male 
robbery and burglary convictions; 44-9 p.c. of those guilty of damage to property 
without violence, which includes all thefts; 75-5 p.c. of those who stole motor- 
vehicles; and 42-4 p.c. and 48-4 p.c., respectively, of those who maliciously damaged 
property and were found with offensive weapons. 


Young male offenders within the age groups 16 to 24 years were convicted of 171 
more crimes in 1950 than in 1949, an increase of 1-4 p.c. The only classes of crime 
showing decreases were forgery and uttering and malicious damage to property. 
Thefts and receiving stolen goods accounted for 41-0 p.c. of the total young male 


offenders, burglaries and robberies 23-8 p.c., and common and aggravated assault | 


11 p.c. 


Of the total females convicted of indictable offences, 40-1 p.c. fell within this 
“group of young offenders. Over 50 p.c. of the females committed for forgery and — 


uttering were in this group, as were 46 of the 47 women found guilty of offences 
against public morals. 


Young women were convicted of 106 more offences in 1950 than in 1949, an 


increase of 15-8 p.c. While there was a decided decrease in the number convicted of . 
burglary and robbery in 1950, and a slight decrease in those guilty of malicious 


damage to property, these decreases did not counterbalance the increases in other 
classes of offence. Thefts and receiving stolen goods brought over one-half of 
these young women to court. 


Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property— 
BOM a. ot a 


| 


12.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, 
and Sex, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 


YOUNG ADULT OFFENDERS 


ee re er cc Ne 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Class and Offence 


a a 


Class I.—Offences against the Person— 


Abduction... oo. win 


Shae e/a S58 te. 0 ie Sine @ Jee) elie. © gieableis a>6 is 


StS) stag Seas wit eM) Slum! ale ie late’ .b\ eatin 


Attempted murder; shoot 


Non-support, desertion and cruelty to children. ..... 
Other offences against the DETSOM MAS ica ces cee conc. 


S'S de) 6m coger ays BV e 8 Ato,(o)@\eis. male ap’. 0c 


Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence- 


Burglary and robbery... 


Class Ill.—Offences against Property without 


Violence— 


Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences s,s: she, 


Receiving stolen goods 
Thef 


CL r cA iat ais otto, 


: 
| 


SU sr). 9)-aeh Sus 9.70 je, 0/018! 666 ue ce) wialie\laia ie 


BASS 93670) 86 (a) 9116 6 Teele 6 Me etelele cls ts lens. Ff 


SRe aceon eee reverie atemyeeiweel ere re) eterna oe 


SUS) Be xe Lo) Sian w ee toes Wim ee Sd Yat ole, bi 0).0 6 


Class VI.—Other Offences— 
- Carrying unlawful weapons 


ee CN et aC CHC IN Ja CMe RAC IR YS 


S65 eis 6) Cue a ae Ne [pe bey ae e'a ele. 6, 6.0 
SPGBAES. S10. AKKS) 0) 6p p80: 6006S. 6:5 “0 0 ee 


RO Slee SiG Che 6.6 U 66 0)\s "0 je]/8) 6 (e).e a SRS 
@ Fie 00/00 6 0.6 0p 0.006 08 u 06 00 6 


2A eae 9 6.6 100 018168. 9 ela Gh weree 6 are 


| Offences against females include: abortion 
wilt, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rap 


3.7) SU x ere ace pee wale a) 096 6.8 \6. 6 aie alee 


SS facerar e's “a 9 Tole Gite) se. aqule 096.66)" 


Shad SOR OlS |6 el OF eLe sale) eee ieee ale ia teed 


Malicious damage to LOVELY era ase ek Ue 


Male 


No. 


247 
253 


11,799 


Female 


301 


by Classes of Offence 


28 
274 


302 


4 
206 
210 


, assault against females, assault against wife, indecent as- 
e, attempted rape, seduction and wife desertion. 


eee 
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In Table 13 the rates per 100,000 estimated population show the proportions 
of young offenders in three age groups. 
13.—Rates per 100,000 Population of Young Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences, 
by Age Groups, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1949 and 1950 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ee ee ne 


1949 1950 
breath Per 100,000 Percentage Per 100,000 Percentage 
Sepa he 4 Number of Population | Change from Number of Population | Change from 
Offenders |in Respective| Preceding Offenders |in Respective| Preceding 
‘ Group Year Group Year 
16-17 years..... 2,682 627 2,926 684 +9-1 
18=19.-2 4 (ee 2,932 675 ie 3,107 718 +6-0 
2024 ae patie 6,858 617 6,716 606 —2-1 


The sentences meted out to these young people varied somewhat from those 
given to offenders of over 24 years of age. A higher proportion of them in 1950 | 
were given suspended sentence, put on probation or sent to reformatories while | 
a lower proportion were fined or given gaol or penitentiary sentences. 


14.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, Year Ended Sept. 30, 1950 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


ee ee ee ee 
| 


Males Females | 

Distasi ap uel meuteuces 1624 | 25 Years | 16-24 | 25 Yearsmy 

Years or Over Years or Over 

EG a ee a ET Le. { 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. | 

Suspended sentence........ se sees cece ence eter eee ee ces 14:5 9-8 23-1 17-2 | 

Probation 6.0.5 ceckie scr taba ace ashanti Satara enema 11-1 3:9 24-1 10-3 | 

JOU reY Nee Old ase ARS Stir acin Sci cron Dine Fn Digs ac RC 22°4 33:8 17-5 34-7 | 
(CEA Ree he eM eg tia a Sa cee ham nly CoO OO, cho OND OR: 35°4 40-9 26-4 32°6 

Reformatory . 75) f.. 25. es phe eee pee akseweles serene one 9-6 4-6 8-0 2-6 a 

Penitentiary, «.iocsivs+.-25 dehs ose oe chm nae ee een 6-8 7:0 0-9 2-5 & 

0-2 0-1 = 0-1 


V4 oO hah on ee koe Re Goi iC Dio ee CIO E05 COO HOI CAC . 
| 


Through suspending sentence and probation supervision many of these young 
offenders received another chance to make good, while reformatory training gave 
others an opportunity to better their employment possibilities. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that 34-7 p.c. of the males were recorded as labourers, which) 
indicates that they had no particular skill by which to earn a living; the proportion 
of male offenders of all ages recorded as labourers was 22-9 p.c. About 6 p.c. of the 
youths were unemployed and 78:8 p.c. lived in urban centres. 


Of the young female offenders, 28-8 p.c. were not gainfully employed; domesti¢ 
or personal service was the occupation of 39-5 p.c. and 85-1 p.c. lived in urbar) 


centres. me | 

Since those convicted of non-indictable offences are not reported by age Oo 
offender, it is not possible to segregate young people of 16 to 24 years of age who have 
bad summary convictions. > Ss 


“ev 
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Subsection 3.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences 


Non-indictable offences—those not expressly made indictable—include all 
offences against provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. Non-indictable offences 
are triable by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part XV of the Criminal 
Code or under the Provincial Summary Conviction Acts as the case may be. 


It is debatable how far summary convictions are of a criminal nature and how 
much their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal 
by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, but they do not involve 
violence, cruelty or serious dishonesty as, for example, parking violations or exercising 
callings without licence. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to animals 
and contributing to juvenile delinquency are included under this classification and . 

such indictable offences as common assault and driving with ability impaired may 
be tried on summary conviction. 


Summary convictions increased by 20-8 p.c. to 1,183,991 in 1950 from 980,489 
in 1949. Increases were general in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
while Ontario and Quebec showed the largest numerical increases. 


15.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1941-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-40 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1933 edition. : 


i a Sy ee ee ee 
oo ———66——_owe—esoeoeoeooa eee eww 


Year P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |/N.W.T. Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

moat... 1,664) 10,254) 7,703/152, 330/288, 874] 32,481] 10,499] 15,434] 28,096 80 141) 547,556 
O42. s. 1,521) 10,386} 8, 170}195, 672/285, 240] 32,209] 8,541 14,543} 24,905 86 91]) 581,364 
i a 1,033} 8,857] 7,619/181, 425/204, 227} 21,986] 7,810 11,598) 20,510} - 145 105}} 465,315 
~1944...... 1,287; 8,760) 9,533]/146,593/199,938] 22,602] 7,788 11,950} 21,866 336 74|| 430,727 
| Ee 1,394] 9,786) 9,818/158,580/209,713] 22,820] 8,996 11,576) 22,887 312 36] 455,918 
. 2,715] 12,915} 13, 925/176, 996/354, 154} 36,014] 13,985 16, 289] 32,203 234 242|| 659, 672 
) Ly 2,806] 12,019} 14,097/188, 835/407, 334] 47,170] 15,263 18,696} 45,585 328 325|| 752,458 
M948... 2,696} 13,699} 12, 189/228, 502/445, 911] 52,783] 15,488 19,748] 85,006 385 238]| 876, 645 
W949: 3,118} 12,617} 13, 131/232, 132/510, 837| 72,023] 16,465} 25,551 94,326 232 57|| 980, 489 
m900...... 2,095} 13,137) 21, 732/280, 868]617,565| 79,079| 22,717] 28,344/117, 729 553 172/1,183,991 


= 


) It should be remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes little change 
over a period of time, the figures for summary convictions are greatly influenced 
by the customs of the people and by the application and degree of enforcement of 
municipal regulations. These differ from place to place and from year to year and 
affect non-indictable offences more than they do indictable crimes. 


In 1950, decreases in certain types of offences, such as common assaults, 
disturbing the peace, gambling, frequenting bawdy houses and operating a radio 
without a licence, were offset by decided increases in convictions for breaches of 
| traffic regulations, which reached an all time peak, breaches of the Lord’s Day Act, 
Which doubled in number, and exercising callings without licence, which were 
89-8 p.c. more numerous than in 1949. There were 1,399 convictions for taking a 
ear without the owner’s consent in 1950 as against 774 in 1949 and 1,823 convictions 
for offences against the Unemployment Insurance Act compared to 924 in 1949. 
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16.—Convictions for Non-indictable Offences, by Types, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1946-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Increase 
Type of Offence 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950°- | Hecroake 
: 1949-50 
No No No. No No p.c 

IASSAU Ge(COMMINOM) hic ine tes a ail ne siete 12 4,640 4,543 4,416 4,607 3, 906 — 15-2 7 
Disturbing the peace...........---++--- 2,399 4,438 7,544 11,018 10,568 — 44 — 
DIAN ANNES eines Mam owas Sogo De Ose ocROS 64,076 70,868 70,542 75,931 75,935 -- | 
MACTAHOY genet ce cunts cmea As cele ome was 21,963 15,904 9,051 8,576 8,967 + 4-6 — 
Damage to property......55...--.5----- 1,661 1,544 MOS 1,675 1,720 + 2-7 = 
Gambling Acts, offences against........ 8, 254 5,215 §, 528 6,360 4,818 — 24-3 
Bawdy houses (frequenting)...........-- 591 373 iat 586 480 — 18-1 
Non-support and neglecting children..... 3,359 2,928 4,524 4,217 4,459 + 5-7 
Contributing to delinquency............ 1,085 1,212 272 1,087 1,126 + 3-6 
Prati rezulatiOnssen see etki leon neler 453,630 | 537,519 | 649,599 | 761,467 | 938,549 + 23:30am 
Provincial and Federal Acts— | 
Game and Fishing Acts.............-- 3,597 4,423 4,753 5, 854 6,144 + 5-0 | 
Hid ianeA Ctigeeeetamdone ese eee Et bea 2 2 1,570 2,386 2,426 + 1-77 
Liquor Control and Temperance Acts. 33,062 28,486 27,744 28, 259 31,738 + 12-3 | 
Teordie DaveActhes. sete eo cee 572 1), PED 1,428 1,014 2,072 +104°3 | 
Radio without a licence............... 10, 867 12,477 10, 693 12,235 10, 642 — 13:0 | 
RailwaveNCtse mccain oncratc = es 1,346 1,586 Ivo 1,827 2,278 + 4-7 | 

Revenue Waws ener eee re or ys WA) 2,430 2,690 2,704 3,175 + 17-4 
Other provincial and federal Acts..... 10,529 15,610 23,006 13,240 20,399 + 54-1 | 

Municipal by-laws, breaches of....... 25,499 34,354 40,552 30,387 44 349 + 95-0 

Exercising various callings without 

HI CONCO MA Re iciee hore ee ree eter ore crere 3, 266 2,096 1,178 1,359 2,580 + 89-8 
Other Offences aesee sehr ees clk Noles sierele 6,797 5,217 6,177 5,700 7,660 + 34-4 | 

Totals. ace soe coe 659,672 | 752,458 | 876,645 | 980,489 1,183,991 + 20-8 


ee Lee 


1 Includes loose, idle and disorderly conduct. 2 Included with Liquor Control and Temperance 
Acts, and Drunkenness. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Each year breaches of traffic regulations 
constitute a greater proportion of the total convictions for non-indictable offences; 
in 1950 they amounted to 79-3 p.c., an increase of 23-3 p.c. over 1949, which ac- 
counted to a great extent for the over-all increase in convictions for all non-indictable 
offences. 


17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1941-50 | 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
/ 
‘Norz.—Figures for 1900-40 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 
Leen — ———————————————————————___ EE 
Yukon i 
Year =i) Pell) Nes. IN: B: Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and Canada 
: N.W.T. | 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1941s ee 530 | 2,444 | 2,314] 73,367 | 231,823 | 26,092 | 5,625 | 8,253 18,784 2 || 369, 234 
1042s: 331 | 2,594 | 1,765 | 110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 | 4,034] 7,779 14,705 2 |} 399,957 | 
1943..... 909 | 2.772 | 1,722 | 82,884 | 152,557 | 16,074 | 2,961 | 4,745 | 10,628 "91 -]) 274, 573m 
1944..... 396 | 1,591 | 1,838 | 85,134 | 146,849 | 16,268 | 2,864 | 4.754 10,387 10 |} 270,021 
1945-.... 157 | 1,359 | 2,211 | 100,708 | 149,903 | 14,886 | 2,838 | 3,774 | 10,985 4 }} 286,825 | 
1946..... 397 | 1.707 | 2,014 | 123,915 | 271,379 | 26,266 | 5,253 | 5,574 | 17,198 2 || 453,630 | 
1GATS oo 556 | 2,370 | 2,667 | 138,321 | 315,412 | 36,526 | 6,141 |) 7,476 28,043 7 || 537,519 
1948..... 393 | 4,607 | 2,469 | 174,021 | 352,253 | 41,074 | 6,300 | 7,984 60,493 5 || 649,599 © 
1949..... 519 | 4,084 | 3,729 | 188,003 | 417,016 | 60,127 | _7,274 | 11,112 69,545 58 || 761,467 
1950. 5..; 366 | 4,265 |11,909 | 227,857 | 508,010 | 67,832 | 12,362 | 13,772 92,038 138 || 938,549. 
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For the year 1950, Ontario with 42-5 p.c. of the registrations of motor-vehicles 
in Canada had 54-1 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; 
Quebec in the same year had 16-7 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 24-3 p.c. of the 
convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed 
out that traffic regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no 
account is taken of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. 
The above two provinces have large urban centres, while in provinces with lower 
degrees of urbanization such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan and Alberta, con- 
victions are lower when considered in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles 


_ registered. 


Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.—In 
considering Table 18, it should be noted that the same person may and often does 
appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year and that the 
number of convictions may thus be well above the number of persons convicted. 


18.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 309, 1941-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norr.— Figures for 1900-40 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


—680808u0—.. —e 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B Que Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon| N.W.T.|| Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. 
| 1941 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 8,292 | 17,831 | 1,472 591 | 1.353 | 2,871 23 44 || 40,002 
1942 606 |.4,387 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 1,580. 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 | 44,801 
1943... 332 | 2,380 | 3,489 | 10,363 | 17,482 1, 885 778 | 1,462 | 4,055 51 15 || 42,292 
| 1944 395 | 2,068 | 4,292 8,843 | 17,258 | 1,451 864 | 1,539 | 4,744 54 13 |} 41,521 
1945 612] 3,064 | 4,158 | 10,336 | 19,573 2,040 | 1,010 | 1,515 | 4,342 85 10 || 46,745 
1946. 1,478 | 4,754 | 7,754 7,167 | 29,698 | 2,685 | 1,847 2,596 | 5,974 85 38 || 64,076 
1947. 1,187 | 4,907 | 6,584 | 11,006 31,218 | 2,510 | 1,802 | 2,632 | 8,801 184 37 || 70,868 
1948 969 | 4,151 | 4,900 | 11,015 | 33,446 2,829 | 1,392 | 2,580 | 9,135 101 24 | 70,542 
1949... 1,089 | 4,363 | 5,125 | 10,419 | 33,797 3,613 | 1,497 | 4,656 |11, 237 126 9 || 75,931 
1950. 907 | 3,931 | 4,980 | 10,942 | 35,356 2,984 | 1,503 | 3,849 |11,180 240 63 1). 75,935 


Sante 5 ee ee 
There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but when exam- 
ining statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the 
consumption of liquor it should be observed that accurate interpretation would 
necessitate allowance for population variables such as age and sex distribution and 
other classifications according to social and economic status, ete. 


19.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1941-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norr.—Figures for 1900-40 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


SS ae eee ee ee ee 


iekear | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon! N.W.T.| Canada 

| No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1941... 250 | 1,273 431} 3,206] 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 994 25 28 || 15,369 
1942... 188 | 1,323 477 | 3,037 | 6,901 | 1,130 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34 | 16,898 

|\aeas.... 118 | 1,369 473 | 2,070 | 6,751 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,106 944 47 36 ) 15,099 
1944... 56 | .2,240 814 1,287 | 8,332 | 1,057 | 1,010 | 1,108 | 1,047 119 23 || 17,093 

| 1045... 155 | 2,324 911 2,626 | 10,655 | 1,429 | 1,416 | 1,454 | 1,215 39 13 || 22, 237 
1946... 374 | 3,436 | 1,411 | 2,274 | 15,779 | 2,059 | 2,697 2,514 | 2,615 57 146 || 33,362 
m047:... 354 | 2,503 | 1,742 1,494 | 12,889 | 2,229 | 2,712 | 2,623 | 1,741 46 153 || 28,486 
2048. ;.. 329 | 2,274 | 1,274 | 1,519 | 13,891 | 1,921 | 2.311 2,670 | 1,448 39 73 || 27,744 

| nO49. 439 | 2,053 | 1,278 | 1,969 | 14,389 | 1,574 2,418 | 3,081 | 1,098 aS 10 }| 28,259 | 
1950... 268 | 2,192 | 1,172 | 3,121 | 15,761 | 1,980 | 2,478 3,504 | 1,164 64 34 |] 31,7388 
a ee el ee ee. ee 
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Conviction of Females.—The number of convictions against females for 
non-indictable offences has increased steadily each year since 1944; the increase in 
1950 over 1949 amounted to 32-2 p.c. Only two provinces, Manitoba and Alberta, 
recorded decreases in 1950 from the previous year. Fewer traffic offences in these 
two provinces was partly the reason for the decrease, along with a decline in Alberta 
in cases of vagrancy and common assault, and a reduction in the number of cases 
of intoxication in Manitoba. British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec showed the 
largest percentage increases in convictions against females—38-2 p.c., 33:8 p.c., 


and 40-4 p.c., respectively. 


Total traffic offences for which women were responsible increased in 1950 over 
1949 by 37-2 p.c. and were the cause for 78-9 p.c. of the summary convictions 


against them. 


20.—Convictions of Females for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1946-59 . 


a SS SS ee eee 


Percentages of 


Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 


Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946 ) 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Newioundlande oes... « cee Baa Le ars ite : ans ate = ci 
Prince Edward Island...... 124 43 65 66 67 4-6 1-5 2-5 2-1 3°2 
INGA RSCOllA SEE nae es 635 383 469 349 389 4-9 SIE oe Dulter Cale 
New Brunswick..........-- 515 480 348 373 446 || 3-7 3-4 DiC tae Die |e salt 
Quchechncses i keer 6,974 6,738 6, 803 7,404 | 10,398 || 3-9 BIA( er siore || amsere |) sO 
Ontavio Ss. ae ee 19,804 | 20,581 | 33,360 | 42,022 | 56 DORN Seal ioe ki 8-1 8-2 9-1 
Manitoba cimnn.ce teeters 1,688 ib eit Tene NES 1,684 4-1 Bay ee aia(h || Pea p esol 
Saskatchewan..........---- 616 526 513 476 595 || 4-4 3-5 | 3-4 2-9 2-6 
AT bpertan cts puebies sete 909 1,057 1,156 | 1,224 1,194 |} 5-6) 5-7 6-2 | 4:8} 4-2 
British Columbia.......... 2,509 2,936 | 7,254 7-216 | 29,972 1-8 6-4 9-3 7-7 8-5 
Varkonand aN Weekes ces 31 49 76 6 4 6-5r | feb (2132 9a| 2 Oro gt eose 
Canadaxcuhscoes 33,805 | 34,508 | 51,856 | 61,281 81,012 || 5-1) 4:6] 63] 6-3 6-8 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


In the calendar year 1950, the Supreme Court of Canada and the Provincial — 


Supreme Courts dealt with 895 appeals of criminal cases as compared with 721 
in 1949. The Crown was the appellant in 58 of these cases and the accused in 837 
cases. The original conviction or orders were affirmed in 538 cases (60-1 p.c.), 
sentence was varied or the verdict changed or substituted in 201 cases (22-5 p.c.), 
104 convictions (11-6 p.c.) were quashed, and 52 new trials (5-8 p.c.) were ordered. 


The returns from the County and District Courts showed that 747 appeals — 


against summary convictions were disposed of in 1950, as against 605 in the previous 
year. Of that number the informant was the appellant in 75 cases and the accused 
in 672 cases. The appeals against convictions and orders were dismissed in 430 cases 
(57-6 p.c.), sentence was varied and the verdict changed or substituted in 116 cases 
(15-5 p.c.), and there were 201 acquittals (26-9 p.c.). More than a third (38-2 p.c.) 


of the appeals in all the courts were heard in Ontario, 18-9 p.c. in British Columbia, 


15-6 p.c. in Alberta, 9-1 p.c. in Nova Scotia and 7-7 p.c. in Quebec. 


ere ae 
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21.—Appeals in Indictable and Summary Conviction Cases, by Provinces, 1950 
SS a re Ee ——————————OoO388rnvOS eT” 
INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


< Crown Appeal ; Appeal of Accused 

p- 

Province | peals From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 

or Court Dis- | | 
posed Sub- 


of by | Dis- | New | Con- | Dis- Dis- | Ac- | New | sti- 
Courts| missed] Trial | vietion| missed Varied missed|quitted| Trial pees pied Varied 
Verdict 


Nila. onc Ne © mae 23 oe Ee a8 ne Mr 
PPB eee ed. 1 os — — — -— — 1 — — — — 
NS ce ty, 12 — — 2 -- — 8 _— 2 — — — 
DNase Fane x! 11 — 1 5 _ —- 1 2 1 1 — — 
Oie see... 60 2 — — 2 2 27 12 2 4 8 ies | 
OntFo 32); 291 4 — — 2 12 164 46 8 — 3 52 
MISTs pee 59 1 — — — — 8 1 8 Tt 25 15 
ARIE Soe 31 1 — — — — 11 4 ae — 7 6 
PATA G ae 184 3 -- 1 — 3 44 14 9 — 70 40 

EG hh: 243 7 — ~- 6 4 94 23 ey 4 40 48 
Supreme 

Court of 

Canada... 3 — — — — — os 1 2 — — — 

Totals....| 895 18 1 8 10 21 357 104 51 10 153 162 


SUMMARY CONVICTION CASES 


Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
Provide Appe ao From Acquittal ) From Sentence From Conviction From Sentenee 
eke Sub- 
Sey Dis- -| ‘Gon- | Dis- : Dis- Ac- sti- Dis- 
Courts missed | viction | missed Varied missed |quitted | tuted | missed Varied 
Verdict 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
RAGE ¢,.. 28 ap i ? 
preter ore 15 — — — 1 i) 3 1 — 1 
ROBE stil nn 13 UI 138 2 15 — 2 80 27 8 4 — 
ta ache A ae 20 1 6 — — 11 2 a — — 
RUG  Leton ah wha 66 _ — a 6 — 31 18 3 3 5 
ROG RE IE, Sis sss 336 12 ) 2 — 180 95 18 13 7 
IED Re a 10 — —- — I 3 1 4 — 1 
SES iced Gra: 23 _— 1 — — 9 0) 1 — 3 
|e 72 4 3 — — 33 17 3 3 9 
“ACL Ae Deane 67 3 5 1 1 18 29 6 2 2 
Totals......... 747 22 39 9 5 374 201 44 25 28 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “any boy or girl apparently or 
actually under the age of 16 years’. Provision is made, however, by which the 
Governor General in Council may proclaim that, in a province the definition of a 
child be a “person under the age of 18 years”. This has been done in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. For uniformity the figures relating to juveniles 


_ compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics refer to the younger ages of under 16 


years only and deal primarily with cases disposed of by the courts. 


In 1950 the practice was abandoned of dividing delinquencies into major and 
minor offences. This division has always been arbitrary and open to question 
_ depending on the standards of behaviour in different communities, as a minor 
delinquency i in one locality may be judged a major delinquency in another. 
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The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures 
collected on a country-wide basis makes it important that their possibilities and 
limitations be understood. This Section gives a picture of juvenile delinquency in 
_ Canada from the viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child 

is a delinquent only when he or she 1s adjudged before the court to have committed a 
delinquency. To many people the term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader inter- 
pretation but that adopted in this Section does not include those boys and girls 
whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the courts or who have been given 
the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, the police or a child- 


caring agency. Moreover, it does not include those cases which are handled unoffici- " 


ally by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
filing a legal record of the offence. The tendency to follow this practice and thus 
keep children’s names from court records is growing and may account to some 
extent for the almost steady decrease in the number of recorded court cases in the 
past seven years. In 1950 approximately 4,900 cases were disposed of in this way. 


These statisties represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts from the 
most trivial infractions to the most serious, that of murder. The number of cases 
brought before the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities 
of the court, community interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile 
court, and by variations in the policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. 
As more courts are established the additional returns may exaggerate an apparent 
increase in delinquency or may under-estimate a decrease. In some communities, 
the juvenile court is the only available agency to provide services to children; in 
others, there are well-established agencies serving children, of which the juvenile 


court is only one. 


It should be noted, too, that the total figures do not represent the actual number 
of children charged and found guilty, but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a 
child referred to the court two or more times during the year for different offences 
ig counted as a different case each time. Neither do they represent the number of 
offences committed by offenders, as when a child is charged with more than one 
delinquency at a hearing the most serious offence only is counted. 


Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1949 from 131 of the 149 
judicial districts; the remaining 18 districts reported no offenders. In 1950, reports 
were submitted by 147 districts. Twenty-nine of these had no cases to report. 
Separate reports were received in 1950 from 129 incorporated urban centres 
of 4,000 population or more. 


Juveniles before the Courts.—The number of cases of juveniles brought 
before the courts declined steadily each year from 1943 to 1949. In 1950, according 
to the reports received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, this trend was broken 
when the cases of 7,304 children were heard for behaviour that was contrary to the 
law. However, this number, though 266 higher than that for 1949, was the second 
lowest in the past 25 years. 


The rise of 3-8 p.c. in court appearances was accounted for by the Provinces of 


New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. Among the other provinces, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan showed the most marked decreases. The effect of the 
Saskatchewan Correction Act, 1950, may have a bearing on the sharp drop of cases 
in that Province. 
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22.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Provinces, 1946-50 


Nore.—Statistics for years prior to 1950 are for fiscal years ended Sept. 30. Figures for 1950 are given on 
a calendar-year basis; for the three months intervening—Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949—see D.B.S. report, 


Juvenile Delinquents, 1950. 


Province or Territory 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 * graniage 

1949-50 
No No No. No No : 

miewiouUdIANd. 6b iiss oe ece ee cscdes, eae tue 
Prince Edward Island................ 63 30 28 49 10 —79-6 
BOP OMOGURIN ie yk Se cr nes, oo toe. 491 513 518 485 411 —15-3 
BrOWeOrunewick cys rena: sicwedclsces 385 342 277 218 281 +28-9 
EL DO re eer ane tala 2,183 1,908 1,889 1,490 1,555 +4-4 
BOBO Sth oc cine ws de oan kc ae Aes 3,684 3, 262 3, 256 2,983 3,550 +19-0 
PAALMODR sy ocat chert. cre du, 344 490 422 490 417 —14-9 
Daskatchewan.......0....c...ccccccs 203 222 193 178 80 —55-1 
AE a ae er 455 300 269 292 272 —6-8 
me Dritish Columbia. ....0............... 899 1,181 1,015 852 722 —15°3 
Peaxon’Merrttory. 22 ts... . sce... =< 4 3 1 5 +400-0 
_ Northwest Territories................ = 13 8 =e 1 +100-0 
CRIB cece thoy tee sk, 3707 8,265 7,878 7,038 7,304 ~ +8-8 


The peak in the number of girls appearing before the courts was reached in 
1943, a year later than the boys, followed by a decline each year up to 1949. The 
number of girls appearing in 1950 (756) was higher than that in 1949 but, with this 

' exception, lower than in any year since 1930. 


_3.—Percentage Changes in the N umbers of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts, 
1941-50 


: (Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 22. 


| Percentage Changes Percentage CPanges 


: y rom Preceding Year rom 19 
ear 

: Boys’ Boys’ Girls’ All 

/ Cases Cases Cases Cases 

we Eee esa 

EE Ae ee ae +22-1 +22-1 +18-4 +21-7 
BS Sees ae eee +14-6 +39-9 +26-4 +38 -4 
A Na eae —12-9 +21-9 +27-8 +22°5 

| GREE ae eee aan y —4.8 +16-0 +14-4 +15-8 
ey eee an —16°3 —2-9 +3:-4 —2-2 
| NS a —11-4 —14-0 —2-6 —12-7 
a een eee —3°3 —16-9 —19-4 —17-2 
ee ee eae —5-1 —21-1 —20°-5 —21-0 
SS —9-0 —28-1 —39-6 —29°5 . 
Meee id... ie. +2-9 —26-1 —32-4 —26-8 


0 ee Ee ae 
| Reasons for Court Appearances.—The number of children adjudged delin- 


quent by the courts of the provinces, exclusive of Newfoundland, in 1950, was 
6,418. This was an increase of 220 or 3-5 p.c. over the year 1949. 
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24.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Provinces, 1941-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Nore.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 309. 


N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.c. |> and_ || Canada 
: N.W.T. 

385 436 3,967 3,467 278 316 716 570 — 10,310 
Sti 350 4,044 4,394 602 466 835 613 — 11,758 
488 429 3,196 4,178 438 421 447 610 — 10, 296 | 
475 474 2,259 4,428 416 422 565 769 —_ 9,917 . | 
493 338 2,387 By asl 342 334 tial 838 —_ 8,909 | 
384 382 2,155 3, 104 298 195 405 878 — 7,856 | 
412 334 1,842 2, 830 424 212 BPG 1,167 veh Vy 33) 
421 263 1,864 2,799 364 169 237 999 10! heals: 
433 198 1,323 2,541 403 171 246 833 1 6,198 
351 258 1,369 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 6,418 


The greater number of delinquents in 1950 was due partly to an increase in @ 
those committing thefts of various kinds (including thefts of money, articles, mail’ 
and automobiles), receiving stolen goods, and taking a motor-vehicle without the | 
owner’s consent. Thefts accounted for the delinquencies of 37-7 p.c. of the boys 
in 1950, robbery, burglary and breaking and entering for 92-7 p.c., and wilful | 
damaging of property for 11-2 p.c. | 

Only 2:4 p.c. of the juveniles were judged to be delinquent for offences against 
the person and over a third of those convictions were for common assault. . 


The largest percentage of ‘girls (40-7 p.c.) were judged incorrigible; theft was | 

the weakness of 18 p.c., and immorality of 8-8 p.c. . q 
25.—Juvenile Delinquents by Groups of Offences and Ratios per 109,009 © 
Population 7-16 Years of Age, 1941-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 309. 


Offences Offences : Forgery | 
Offences : : Wilful 
against Sracwe: eee Offences oe 8 Other Total 4 
the ak y say Hrd against ee aiane Offences || Convictions | 
Person Viet Vi 1 - Property C canis | 
Sent iolence iolence urrency 

Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio | 
to to to to 7 to to- to ai 
No Popu- No. Popu No Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- | 
lation lation lation lation lation lation Jation | 
19410 ace. 263 13) 1,407 72\ 3,467 178} 1,063 14 1} 4,096 210)10, 310 529 | 
1 Qa e caie 206 11] 1,886 79| 4,039 208} 1,228 11 1] 4,738 244))11, 758 606 | 
1943. 260 14) 1,550 81| 3,658 190) 1,140 21 1| 3,667 190/10, 296 53am} 
194 es ens 216 11\ 1,739 91| 3,393 178| 1,269 22 1| 3,278 172) 9,917 520 

19457 ea-< =< 220 Viet ols 80| 2,964 157| 1,190 29 2) 2,993 159|| 8,909 473 
USSG eee 173 9) 1,353 71| 2,594 137 887 23 1| 2,826 149|| 7,856 414 | 
OARS se 189 10| 1,389 72| 2,449 127 677 23 1| 2,818 147)) 7,545 399 | 
1948 Stl: 204 10| 1,229 64| 2,400 124 729 15 Lees DLS 134|| 7,155 By! fl 
UOAQ ir rok. 176 1,346 67| 2,244 113 600 it 1| 1,817 91\| 6,198 31h} 
ROOW am 2 a: 151 7) 1,887 65) 2,394 116 667 16 1| 1,853 90|| 6.418 311 | 


The number of thefts and the cases of wilful damage to property have tended | 
to decrease since 1930. On the other hand, the serious offences of burglary, and 


breaking and entering have increased in the same period. 


’ 
* 
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26.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Offences, Five-Year Intervals, 1925-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Norre.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 309. 


Se Slt. cS ee 


Offence 19251 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
OE 8 A eee seme, 4 ns EE ST, aR cea Mead i, Sie fea eer ne E 

Manslaughter and murder............... — — —— 2 — -- 
ape, carnal knowledge and incest...... — 5 8 12 14 4 
EAdecent teenulto etc... 37 49 29 32 30 36 
Aggravated assault and wounding....... 12 11 60 24 27 26 
ODA OUAASSAULG rote es Oe yee Fk ee 118 101 100 99 115 59 
Endangering life on TAH WAY. tyes sare 5 40 ot 48 28 30 12 
ther offences against the person...... 5 2 3 11 14 
Burglary, breaking and entering......... 798 944 1,022 1,245 1,494 1,310 
ey Renee a ee 17 16 19 27 
Theft and receiving stolen 20008 agent 3,386 3,662 3,548 3,037 2,944 2,373 
Embezzlement, false pretences and fraud. 1 4 14 21 1 
Line PAs So MSS (O60 Same ied cake 18 45 29 26 27 49 
Wilful damage to property.............. 983 927 716 736 1,163 618 
Forgery and offences against currency... a al 12 8 29 16 
TOS See eae a eee Cae an Tact ieee 82 45 186 112 126 
Various other offences................. 3,129 2,518 2,036 2,948 2,881 L727 
tL | SA a a 8,739 8,425 7,679 8,431 8,909 6,418 


1 Figures include 852 cases adjourned sine die, 


Sex and Age of Delinquents.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly 
boys. The ratio between boys and girls has remained much the same over a long 
' period and for all offences, in 1950, it was approximately one girl to nine boys. 


There were 121 boys of seven and eight years of age found to be delinquent in 
_ 1950, though more than one-half of the delinquent boys were 14 and 15 years of 
age, and 67-3 p.c. were 13 years of age or over. 


The ages of 67-5 p.c. of the delinquent girls in 1950 were 14 and 15 years, 

and 81-7 p.c. were 13 years of age or over. No girls were brought before the courts 

_ for delinquencies in Saskatchewan and-Prince Edward Island in 1950, and none under 
' the age of 12 in Manitoba and Alberta. 


| 27.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Groups, 1949 and 1950 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 309. 


| 1949 1950 

meee Boys Girls = ms Boys Girls ae 
! TE SEG eee ey a el am 33-8 21-1 32-6 31-6 17-5 30-2 
ESS ES anne ae 64-9 78-6 66-2. 67-3 81-7 68-7 
| Bement Steel vos tec. 1-3 0-3 1-2 1-1 0-8 1-1 
| ¥ SUE Ry pa pee eg ae Le 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Education and Employment.—Backwardness in school work may be due 
to many causes: illness, disturbed family situations, overcrowding in the home or 
her factors. Presuming that six years is the age for entering Grade I, 48-6 p.e. 
of the boys and 55-6 p.c. of the girls who were delinquent in 1950 were two years 
or more below the normal grade for their age, while 3-2 p.c. of the girls and boys 
were a year or more above it. 
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Well over one-half of the delinquent boys were in Grades V to VIII, and one- 
half of the girls had attained Grades VI to VIII, while 12-7 p.c. of the boys and girls 
were known to have attended high school for some period of time. 


28.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1950 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


School Grades 


nen emery Second-| Auxili- 

VI VII VIII ery aby 

BIiGTBIGrPeTGys CoP Ge B a Ga G 
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5 If RPA oe eae ee ise 9} 102 0) | eee ie re ell ce 4 
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Pee See tacos 15} 193] 14} 226) 21 157|. 18] 29 6| 22 
TA errs ere earsteesns 11| 190} 33] 292} 37| 304 41| 211) 31) 40 
Lr ee ee Se ak 11] 203} 24| 272| 50) 326) 55 469] 61) 35 
Not given........ —_— 5| — 8 1 3 2 4| — i 
Motals...(2. 62] 908| 86] 936] 117) 822) 118 716) 98) 118 


In 1950, 13-4 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 23-2 p.c. of the delinquent girls 
were no longer attending school. Their ages varied and were from 11 years or over 
but the majority were from 14 to 15 years of age. More than 50 p.c. of these boys 
and girls had left school from Grades V to VIII. 

Nearly a third (31-7 p.c.) of the delinquent boys who had left school were idle. © 
Of those reported as gainfully employed 43-4 p.c. were occupied in transportation 
and communication concerns or were factory workers, while another 23-1 p.c. — 
were day-labourers. 

Of the girls no longer at school, 42-7 p.c. were unemployed and, of those reported | 
as employed, 40-4 p.c. were in domestic service. ; 


Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was the | 
country of birth of 6,142 or 95-7 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1950. Thirty- 
four delinquents were born in other Commonwealth countries, 19 in the United | 
States, 29 in Europe and one in China. Ontario was the home province of 68-7 | 
p.c. of the 83 delinquents born outside this country. 

Both parents of 69-3 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1950 were born in Canada, 
while 14-2 p.c. had one parent and 11-8 p.c. had both parents born in other countries. 
Of those born outside Canada the fathers outnumbered the mothers two to one. 
To evaluate these figures, comparisons should be made with population ratio of | 
children from 7-16 years of age whose parents were Canadian-born to those whose 
parents were born elsewhere. a 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home from which a delinquent comes 
and the amount and quality of parental supervision he receives are important 
factors in a child’s behaviour. The statistics for the marital status and occupation 
of the parents, which reflect home conditions, are worth recording though it is 
impossible to draw definite conclusions from them. For every five juveniles who 
appeared in court, four lived in an urban centre and one in a rural district. The 
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parents of 73-4 p.c. of the delinquents were reported as living together in 1950. 
In the case of 2-4 p.c. of the children, one parent was a stepmother or stepfather. 
Homes broken by separation of the parents, divorce or death were the background 
from which 19-9 p.c. of these boys and girls came. The mothers of 8:3 p.c. of the 
juvenile delinquents were employed other than in the home and, in the case of another 
2-7 p.c., the mothers were dead. The fathers of 6-9 p.c. of the cases were deceased. 


Source of Complaint.—Not all economic, social and racial groups commonly 

use the services of a court; nevertheless, some parents do turn to the court for advice 

and assistance in handling difficult children. In the case of 6-5 p.c. of the children 

brought to court in 1950, the complaint was laid by a parent or relative, but by far 

the largest proportion (70-2 p.c.) of charges were laid by the police. School author- 

ities instigated 4-6 p.c. of the complaints, probation officers another 5-2 p.c., other 
_persons 5-1 p.c. and the source of 8-4 p.c. was not stated. 


Repeaters.—Experience, which dispels or increases resentment to authority, 
may be a factor in encouraging or deterring repeaters. Some of the responsibility 
for the attitude that is built up, be it good or bad, rests with the police, the probation 
officer, the staff of the detention home and the judge. The recollection of how he 


_ was picked up the first time, how he was handled while awaiting hearing, the opinion 


of those in whose care he was placed during the process of readjustment, all make an 
impression on a child. 


Over the ten-year period, 1941-50, approximately one in every four children 
brought before the court failed to heed the first warning and made at least a second 


appearance. In 1950, 78-5 p.c. of the delinquent children appeared before the court 


for the first time, 13-9 p.c. were second offenders, 4-9 p.c. third, while 2-7 p.c. were 
dealt with by the courts four or more times. 


29.—First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, 1941-50 
6 (Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 22. p. 309. 


Repeaters 
Total First Per- 
Year 5 Delin- - Fifth centage 
quents fenders Second Third Fourth or Total of Total 
More Delin- 
| | quents 
| eS a eS ei eo dia, aoe al ened nena nal been ae loci 
No No No No. No No No 
Pci rescseces 5 6, 204 4,356 994 396 199 259 1, 848 29-8 
Se ee 6,920 DyDTT 669 348 144 182 1,343 19-4 
re 6,494 4,831 865 386 183 229 1, 663 25-6 
| [pee 6,529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1, 864 28-6 
| 5,758 4,231 812 337 137 241 1, 527. 26°5 
| oa 4,949 3,430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-7 
See 4,683 3,376 673 329 138 167 1,307 27-9 
| See 4,591 3,340 674 266 147 164 1,251 27-3 
|. eee 6,198 5,195 603 208 109 83 1,003 16-2 
| ee sss. 6,418 5,039 892 314 ~ 140 33 1,379 21-5 
_—__ 5 5 ecceeoeoceoeees ee 


_ Disposition of Cases.—The disposition of cases by the various courts depends 
jon the practices within the courts and on the facilities for court supervision, for 


institutional care and other services for delinquent children. In 1950, 92-4 p.c. of 
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all juvenile cases were heard by judges of juvenile courts and the remainder by 
magistrates or justices of the peace. Only 2-7 p.c. of the cases were dismissed, 
showing that most complaints were justified. 


Some courts consider children whose cases are adjourned sine die as delinquent, 


but others do not. 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. And yet, in estimating the total problem of 
juvenile delinquency, cases adjourned sine die have to be taken into account, for 
when the number of cases dealt with in this way increases the number of those 
declared delinquent decreases, as seen by Table 30 which shows proportionately 
the disposition of cases at five-year intervals from 1925 to 1950. 


JUVENILES BROUGHT TO COURT, DISMISSED 
AND DELINQUENT, PER 100,000 POPULATION 
7-15 VEARS OF AGE , 1936-50 


JUVENILES 
BROUGHT 
TO COURT 


Yr 


La, 


1945 


30. Juveniles Before the Court, Dismissed and Delinquent, Five- Year Intervals, 


1925-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Norn.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 309. 


Item 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. Hh NowsiSpec. No. | p-aal 
Before the court........ 8,993] 100-0|10,905) 100-0} 9,397; 100-0 9,976| 100-0] 9,756) 100-0) 7,304 100-¢ 
Dismissed: epee 954| 2-8} 310] 2-8} 187; 2-0| 239) 2-4 162} 1:7) 197) 2m 
Adjourned sine die...... g52| 9-5] 2,170} 19-9] 1,531] 16-3}/°1,306) 13-1 685| 7:0} 689} 9-4 
Delinquent... hee. 7,887| 87-7| 8,425| 77-3] 7,679| 81-7 8,431| 84-5] 8,909] 91-3) 6,418 87. 
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For the sake of uniformity, the latter point of view is maintained — 
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In the past decade, the dispositions of cases have gradually increased in severity 

(with the exception of 1950), as shown in Table 31. As the years progressed, a greater 

_ proportion of delinquents, or their parents, were fined or asked to make restitution 

for damages and losses. Training schools received a larger share of commitments, 

while in fewer cases the final disposition was suspended or the child merely repri- 

manded. However, corporal punishment was resorted to in appreciably fewer 
cases—in 1950 only three boys were strapped. 


With the present-day interest in probation as a means of giving guidance and 
control, preferably in the child’s own home in order to conserve and strengthen the 
family ties where possible, it is interesting to note that the number of cases handled 
in this way has remained fairly constant. 


31.— Disposition of Delinquents, by Types of Sentence, 1941-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


: Nore.—See headnote to Table 22, p. 309. 
eee ee ees Hier os ie 2 ERG CE, TR 


be Repri- | Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis- Corporal 
| Year ie 4 oO of Made Res-| Inde- Training | position Punish- 
| : Court Parents titution finitely School |Suspended| ment 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.e 

|. eae 422) 4-1/5,024) 48-7) 130} 1-3]/1,397) 13-6} 139] 1-3/1,332] 12-9/1,831| 17-8] 35] 0-3 

| 432] 3-7/3,069| 26-1 83} 0-7/2,303) 19-6] 117] 1-0/1,454| 12-4/4,249] 36-1 51] 0-4 

| JS 464) 4-5/2,854) 27-7) 140/ 1-4/1,962] 19-0} 101] 1-0/1,401/ 13-63, 322] 32-3) 521 0-5 

EL aeeeee 395) 4-0/2,780) 28-0) 112} 1-1/2,547| 25-7} 92] 1-0/1,376] 13-9 2,551) 25-7} 64) 0-6 

| 5 ee 352} 3-9/2, 698) 30-3} 109) 1-2/2,367/ 26-6] 65) 0-7/1,348] 15-1/1,947/ 21-9] 23] 0-3 

BILD sccs sce ss 233] 3-0/2,291] 29-2) 67] 0-8]/1,854] 23-6] 53]! 0-7/1,180] 15-0 2,150] 27-4) 28] 0-3 

| ee ce, 182) 2-4/2,273/ 30-1) 69] 0-9/2,116) 28-1) 40} 0-5/1, 108] 14-7/1,733] 23-0] 241 0-3 

ee 248} 3-4/2, 201) 30-8} 55) 0-8]/1,850] 25-8} 47) 0-7/1,120] 15-6/1,622] 22-7] 19] 0-2 

| JL 196) 3-2/2,141/ 34-5) 98) 1-6/1,655| 26-7] 39] 0-6]1,036] 16-7/1,029] 16-6 4; 0-1 

Se ae 354/ 5-5/2,392) 37-3} 94) 1-4/1,148] 17-9} 26) 0-4}1,144] 17-8]1, 257] 19-6 3] 0-1 


reer rte Ye) AID AS ny oh above Tse en eee 
Section 4.—Crime and Delinquency in Newfoundland 
| The Criminal Code of Canada was proclaimed in Newfoundland Aug. 1, 1950. 
Statistics of criminal and other offences and delinquencies will be uniform with those 
of other provinces in 1951 and will appear in the report for that year. Legislation 
has been passed establishing district courts, and magistrates have been appointed 
in the seven judicial districts of Grand Falls-White Bay, Bonavista-Twillingate, 
| Trinity-Conception, St. John’s East, St. John’s West, Burin Burgeo and Humber- 
St. George’s. 

_ The city of St. John’s is policed by the Newfoundland Constabulary. On 
| Aug. 1, 1950, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police took over the policing of the 
‘Yemainder of the Province, including Labrador, and absorbed into their force 


| about 60 Rangers who previously had patrolled the rural areas under the New- 
foundland Department of Natural Resources. / 


| 4 Juvenile Delinquency.—The following extracts from the Report of the Judge 


of the St. John’s Juvenile Court for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, give some idea of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency in that Province. 


$ “During the year complaints of delinquency were made in 127 cases (117 boys 
and 10 girls) in this Court as compared with 147 for the preceding year..... The 
chief offences which brought the juvenile boys into court were stealing, breaking 
‘and entering with stealing, damage to property, and truancy, while the complaints 
against the girls were mainly for assault and theft. 
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“The number of cases dealt with in a more or less formal manner has again shown 

a decrease. The probable reasons are as follows: 


(a) Commitments to the care and custody of the Director of Child Welfare of children 


from homes in which they could not receive even the semblance of proper guidance 
and their removal by him have prevented other children in the neighbourhood _ 
from being led along a course of behaviour unacceptable to society; 


(b) moreguidance has been given by the Juvenile Court to children and their guardians ~ 
as soon as its attention is focused on their behaviour in one way or another; 


(c) the Probation Officers of the Court have followed up and given friendly advice 
when the need was made apparent to them; 


(d) the efforts of the Domestic Workers of the Division of Child Welfare over recen 
years are beginning to show effects.... During the year the Worker dealt with the 
cases of 17 girls, achieving considerable success without actual court action. 


(e) the growth of improved community services, such as clubs, camps, brigades, etc. 


‘Tt is particularly gratifying to note that the number of complaints of damage 
to property was less than one-half that of last year. | 


“Probation continued to be the most common disposition of the court and in 
many cases where complaints were dismissed or disposed of by suspended sentence | 
the court recommended that a friendly interest be shown in the child’s activities 
for a certain period. | 

“About 74 p.c. of juveniles appearing in court were from one to six grades / 
below the normal [school] grade for their respective ages.” 


) 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups. 
(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and whose 
operations cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial | 
Police Forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have organized their own. 
Provincial Forces, but-the other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within their boundaries; (3) Muni- 
cipal Police—every city of reasonable size employs its own police organization which 
is paid for by the local taxpayers and which attends to purely police matters within | 


the borders of the municipality concerned. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the 
Federal Government. It was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, 
whose duties were confined to what was then known as the North West Territories, 
By 1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition when the prefix ‘Royal’ 
was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII. In 1905, when Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was made whereby the Force 
continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each province making a contribution 
towards defraying the cost. This was continued until 1917. 


In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty 0 
enforcing Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur anc 
Fort William. Soon after the end of World War I an extension of governmenta 


* Revised by Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, M.B.E., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout 

- Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion Force and, therefore, the juris- 
diction of the Royal North West Mounted Police was extended to the whole of 
Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the Force was changed to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion Police with Headquarters 
at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding public buildings in 
that city and the Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, 

_ B.C., were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of 
the Crown (the Minister of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status 
of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned by the Crown and for many years 
have been selected from serving non-commissioned officers. The Force is divided 

| into 15 Divisions, including the Marine Division with Headquarters at Halifax, N.S. 
_ There are 602 detachments distributed over the entire country. Its land force 
transportation consists of 1,023 motor-vehicles, most of which are fitted with two- 
way radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by the Force. Such 
stations operate in both Western and Eastern Canada, including the Quebec- 
United States boundary area. The Aviation Section of the Force operates eight 
“aircraft of various types. The present (Mar. 31, 1952) strength of the Force is 
approximately 4,517 officers and men, with a reserve strength of about 342. The 
Teserve strength is located chiefly in the larger cities where men can be congregated 
| easily and where instruction can be given in the evenings. 


| The Marine Division has a total strength of 203 officers and men and operates 
26 ships of various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic Coast 
and on the Great Lakes. The R.C.M.P. schooner St. Rech, which has been used as 
a floating detachment in the Far North and as a supply ship to isolated detachments, 
is the only ship to navigate the Northwest Passage from east to west and from west 
‘to east. It was recently transferred from Esquimalt, B.C., to Halifax, N.S., via 
‘the Panama Canal, the only vessel to have circumnavigated the North American 


‘Continent. 
\ 
The Personnel Branch of the R.C.M.P. has officers in each Division across the 
‘country. Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 

| Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has the responsibility for 
enforcing federal laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal with 
‘infractions against smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the provisions 
a the Excise Act, and is responsible for the suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. 
In all, the Force has responsibility in over 50 Federal Government Acts including 
‘the Indian Act. It also assists many departments of the Federal Government in 


ee Uetrative duties and is responsible for the protection of government buildings 


and property. It is the sole police force operating in the Northwest and Yukon 
‘Territories. Furthermore, it undertakes secret and security services for the Federal 
Government. In addition to its federal duties, agreements have heen made with 
the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the services 
f the Royal Canadian Mounted Police can be secured to enforce provincial laws 
md the Criminal Code in rural districts upon payment for such services. The 
ement with Saskatchewan has been in existence for 23 years and those with the 


igre 
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Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 


Island for 19 years. 
foundland and British Columbia in August 1950, and the police forces of those _ 
yal Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has 


provinces were absorbed by the Ro 
than 120 urban centres within the provinces — 


agreements also for policing more 


mentioned. ~ 


Other Services.—The services of R.C.M.P. experts in fingerprints, crime-_ 
d documents are available 


a. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and containing | 


index information, examination of firearms and questione 


to all other police forces in Canad 
instructional articles on police work as well as the latest information on persons 
wanted and missing persons, is sent to all police forces across the country. The 
R.C.M.P. has two Police Colleges which are open to selected personnel from other 
police forces in Canada and to a more limited number of those outside its boundaries. 


The agreements were entered into with the Provinces of New- > 


In recent years the Force has given special attention to crime prevention, as” 
well as detection, and has done much to assist the youth of Canada in developing 
a healthful outlook towards the police, law, order and responsible citizenship. | 
Personal contacts with over a million young people have been made through school 
and youth groups supervised by churches and service clubs. | 


| 


A book entitled Law and Order i Canadian Democracy, containing twenty 
essays has been issued by the Force and is available through the Queen’s Printety 


Ottawa. 
Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Foree 
is responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Province | 
from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands 


in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


This Force, composed of about 800 men, is in charge of a Director, who act 
under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorney-General of the Province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal part) 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Directo’ 
has his office at Montreal and an Assistant Director at the city of Quebec. Workin 


under these Directors are two Deputies and an Inspector General. 


In each District the Police Force is divided into three sections: the detectiy 
corps, the constabulary and the traffic officers; each section 1s in charge of a captal 
supported by a number of lieutenants and sergeants. This Police Force, whit 
has enjoyed an enviable reputation for the successful policing of Quebee’s hig! 
ways and for its efficiency in solving crimes, has been in course of reorganizati¢ 
for the past three years. During this time, the highway motorcycle patrol has bet 
gradually replaced by a fleet of automobiles which have proved much more efficier 


especially during the winter months. 


* Revised by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ Association of Canada 
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A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has been 
established at Montreal. A main Station, operating on the top of Mount Royal, 
directs radio-equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around 

_ Montreal, and similar stations operating from the cities of Quebec and Three Rivers 
direct the mobile units operating in their respective areas. Substations operate 
at each of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of Montreal and a 


number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation three-way radio units, 
patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained by 
the Government of the Province of Ontario under the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment. The Force is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized 

parts of the Province, and in certain municipalities by contract. 


The development of the Force from its beginnings in the early years of Con- 


federation to passing of the Police Act, 1946, is outlined in the 1950 Year Book, 
“pp. 332-333. 


The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,167 in 1951, consists of a 
‘General Headquarters at Toronto and 16 Districts with headquarters at Chatham, 
London, Dundas, Niagara Falls, Aurora, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, 
| Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, Haileybury, Sudbury, Cochrane, Port Arthur and 
‘Kenora. Each District has detachments adequate to meet law-enforcement require- 
‘ments. A Criminal Investigation Branch of the Force, under the command of a 
Chief Inspector, is maintained at Toronto. This Branch investigates crimes of a 
‘Major nature. The installation of one of the largest police frequency-modulation 
tadio systems in the world has placed at the command of the police a most efficient 
‘method of combating every type of lawlessness. 


There are in operation 49 fixed stations and 370 two-way radio cruisers. The 
250-watt stations at District Headquarters are open 24 hours daily and many of 
the cars are on continuous round-the-clock patrols. 


| Up to July 1951, 92 municipalities had availed themselves of the provisions 
of the Police Act for the policing of their municipalities by the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 

h Subsection 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 
, 


8 Police Statistics were submitted for the year 1950 by Chiefs of Police in 205 
urban centres, 18 district communities and two unorganized districts of 4,000 popula- 
tion or over. For the first time the Statistics are included of the Newfoundland 
Constabulary, who police the city of St. John’s. 


iy The population figures used in table 32 are those of the 1941 census, except 
where otherwise designated. They are lower than the 1950 estimated population by 
4% much as 1 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 16 p.c. in Ontario. Any attempt 
‘herefore to determine the number of police per population would result in an 
dver-estimation. 
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22. Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over with — 
Totals for Urban Centres of 4,009 Population or Over, 1959 E 

Nore.—Cities and towns of 4,000 or over incorporated since 1941 have been included. 
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Offences 


Province and Population | Police on Known Prose- 


Urban Centre 1941 Force to the cutions monses 
5 Police 
Re a ee 

No. No. No No. No. No. 
Newfoundiand— 

Se Jolin sous ots eae sielnore ees wie mr es 44,6031 171 6,753 5,291 1,520 3,461 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......-. aie 44,6031 171 6,753 5,291 1,520 3,461 
Totals of 4,000 or Over.........-- 57,8661 192 7,202 5,697 1,690 3,697 

Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown.........eeeseereeeee 14,821 15 750 728 656 72) 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.........- 14,821 15 750 728 656 2 
Totals of 4,900 or Over........--- 19,855 22 1,180 1,137 976 161 | 

Nova Scotia— : 

Plahiaxc cise tee bogs Seer 70,488 7 7,863 4,596 2, 667 1,598 | 

Gudiieye vs fod ae tmeaa eee tesa 28,305 36 3,522 2,801 1,862 — 

Chace: BAY co. son girs ree wen 25, 147 21 921 861 756 85, 

TOATEMMOMEIE selene cisiss- Hero clei ee eer 10,847 13 738 518 235 283) 

CO EO oe ae hs «fds Ie ~ ROSES 10,272 7 583 525 494 41 
Totals of 10,000 or Over....-....- 145,059 194 13,627 9,301 6,014 2,007 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........--- 211,651 236 18,877 12,417 7,695 3,278 

New Brunswick— 
Watad FORM co cok dew ee seek «Scere ee 51,741 1@2 6, 654 3,934 2,214 4,341 
WO CEOM. acm cts sueramrere octets © wy -rraem ern vie 22,763 37 2,380 1,458 832 62€ 
PpederictON.ss...-1essmersse sere ss” 10,062 22 1,216 846 638 By 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......--- 84,566 131 10,250 6,238 3,684 5, 28% 
Totals of 4,009 or Over.........-- 111,200 158 11,882 7,687 4,618 5,80: 
Quebec— 
Monéreal oo. fie se oe ie Feria Oho 903,007 1,829 | 264,644 | 221, 516 24,497 197,01) 
QuebeG a. 5 as ane ca anriemenee che son" 150,757 292 16,895 8, 642 2,931 8,64. 
Wierd t.- me cee cae eras crore a meet 67,349 68 7,568 5,028 1,533 46 
Three Rivers...-.--++++seeseestee® 42,007 91 2,491 2,432 2,087 40 
Sherbrooke <5 4+ tat scissile emitied do ol 35,965 3,525 3,390 511 3,02, 
1 a Evi HS ee etre tat ei 32,947 6,797 5,679 926 4,6€. 
Outremont....... cece eee eee eres 30,751 7,308 7,308 425 2, 3€ 
Westmount. .......sceeseeeeeeeeeres 26,047 11, 289 6,710 646 6, 06 
Jacques-Cartier......-.--ssseeeeeeee 21,5002 4,089 1,104 161 3e 
Shawinigan Falls........--+++++++9: 20,325 1,762 1, 683 120 1¢ 
Machines... suse eres cep ees 20,051 410 335 255 { 
St. Hyacinthe...........eesee eee 17,798 279 821 { 
Valley field. .......sssceceeccenscces 17,052 463 160 137 ) 
Chicoutimi.>. 2: ..-.06-¢2e0-bs ees: 16,040 485 485 140 _— 
Granbyiesseoh at eee se esol 14,197 244 244 ll 
VONGUIETEs:, << + qo us orn me rt eee 13,769 2,074 262 262 od 
iE Chilo ee rhoinedoe BRAD Sa B OOO OOO UG 13,646 147 19 _- 
Volietiemee fel: sur eit Oa eae cnet 12,749 3,446 3,328 3,2 
Thetford Mines..........++++seeee8 12,716 1,890 244 221 
Ga sae Baeres nade cco bona ODO COX 12,251 468 361 _ 
TEOViR tL Pons ah ee atic ees 11,991 583 443 140 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine......---++++++5 11,961 1,802 173 125 
SF TELOMEC nse es dee se crime cme tis oie 11,329 1,071 177 135 
Drummondville.......--+sseeeeeere 10,555 1,282 695 608 
Totals of 10,000 or Over........-- 1,526,760 2,783 | 341,012 271,239 36,141 226,$ 
Totals of 4,000 or Over.......---- 1,725,992 3,086 | 365,531 285,977 38, 663 235,! 


ee fe | ee | el ee 


1 1945 population. 2 1950 population. 
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-32.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over with 
Totals for Urban Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1959—continued 


Offences 
Province and_ Population | Police on| Known Prose- ‘Abrest Sum- 
Urban Centre 1941 Force to the cutions Trests | monses 
Police 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
| Ontario— 
PER OTONCOn ee nolo duce we epepien a6 667, 457 1,227 | - 428,651 442,303 28,923 406, 802 
latvia GOneeae. oe doe ache wee Big de es 166, 337 256 91, 682 87,320 5,911 81, 409 
PAYOR eG nie Wee Kf cy ote oe ns 154,951 238 23, 702 16,709 3,673 12,039 
ri "Sacks [oioy ek oe PEA 2 re Fe | EE ae ae 105,311 182 14,975 8, 636 3,981 4,655 
PEON COD Maes cle ctth By Cate te arcis ove dotos es 78, 264 105 10,076 7,902 2,844 5,048 
BEA CCHONET WS: 5.5. och Aha Ss Oh NG ok 35, 657 40 14,523 13,719 1,217 12,502 
STROH HTL ZR ees Vea aR ae ees an Siete sel 32, 203 38 8,161 6, 686 2,243 4,443 
[Ever hipiovtebe tn cite ak rk At er i or 31,948 36 12,068 « 6,195 683 3, 145 
BPE Grh WHAM ag .2. bac enl at chal xe 30,585 49 3,128 2,659 1,015 1,644 
Doe Caularines). foe. Gece sts. es 30, 275 44 8,339 6,190 886 5,924 
| AEE Ni ae ee ee ee 30, 126 38 4,542 Ors 1,021 2,696 
CM NCNTRCHIN SS oe Sao be ek Oe ca or oe 28,790 26 2,171 1,941 iors 567 
RR SIC WEE eA eye dala Sw ert es res oe 26,813 36 6,924 6,195 i B¥A 5,658 
me -Sault-Ste. Maries... 00... 650+. — 25,794 32 3,535 3,189 1, 674 Lavell 
MC LETOOTOUPU Gite. Dood ove occ eds 25, 350 35 5,414 3, 639 Al 2,918 
BRE OTLPAT CUP et. oak. stots He ok 24,426 36 2,863 2,502 2,168 384 
AEUGLE INR te Ath Mew eR ais een ME PONS] 28 Da 2,399 503 2,141 
BEEN TAP ATH AM ALISH. suns soa? 5s Nei eye cose ans 20,589 36 1,940 1,250 683 567 
SSATP GLENN MOP are Gi MOREE co docinin a diesem 18, 734 30 2,294 1,829 397 1, 432 
ehobhanine en. at. goede isss a8 a 17,369 27 2,425 1,990 662 1,346 
Prt HRP MOR in hot Me BE ea. 17,132 19 1,085 735 323 448 
SSECLDLGE Gl Wena wersve ht aaah hice SAPS cacges 17,038 16 3,686 3,356 207 2,338 
Betloviilemse sees ook ise ete aceite: 15,710 22 3,347 2,005 1,014 991 
BODY ro or eth oe. Hegres sted. « 15,599 17 1,900 1,619 1,028 591 
BCG Pee ate Aaa eS AE Soe sls site rene 15,346 13 4,044 758 296 362 
- UGTA Wl OS SS SETTER. £22. OIC 4b Teh 7 19 1,182 976 298 668 
BO WEN OUD... 2, «chic neice oe ges ete 14,002 15 1,053 1,013 222 239 
AEG VEL > Sai ag 5 08 Sk fe ee a a oe Oe 12,500 22 2,200 IEA T/A 169 1,513 
a GT eye Fei ey Ol eee, | Seen ne ee 12,461 15 3,466 3,466 391 Weauiss 
ig BEG TOREMELI teeichict Anon ear ots eee ig aes 23 1,900 1,560 48 1,484 
STOCK VAIO) oo iicsess ccclttenn sce us, dediesald, a aes # 11,342 15 2,761 2,436 543 322 
BECO LORON TT. cree Ot ee 11,159 11 1,608 1,343 688 251 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 1,742,415 2,709 | 678,018 | 647,952 66,343 567,141 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 2,030,882 3,046 | 721,258 | 678,458 725047 590, 035 
“Manitoba— 
SER OyT ret ses ke en a 221,960 239 77, 685 75, 685 5, 843 70, 149 
E. SES OMUACOR so. Tm eiiakee cine a 6 sess oes 18,157 20 2,949 ip ila! 215 Bb O7s 
EERIE OVO | Ms Aas 2 eat Gee leases} 15 1,325 His 333 380 
a Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 257,500 274 81, 959 77,509 6,391 71, 602 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 287,304 403 84,590 78,992 6,871 72,389 
askatchewan— 
REL: toy SU et AA AR ee 58, 245 yal 9,993 9,328 1,579 2,977 
af eek |. ie, See PROS. Aver 43,027 52 7,985 2,502 874 1,546 
SREnER aueten AY oRtarne am euleteees 20,753 21 2,365 2,166 415 776 
Bate AUD OR ic ee Sova. sleid «coe tes § 12,508 16 2,922 ANS: 543 A411 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 134,533 160 23,265 15, 249 3,41 5,710 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 169,639 188 26, 635 17, 053 3,876 7,059 
| Alberta— 
MHA ON LON LP o'er afa.arnsa.s ies Sie Raise a> 93,817 164 14,964 TELES 3,811 3,002 
ke Re OR Ide a RT EE 88,904 144 13, 809 10,3886 5,338 4,399 
Ee ARG Mia et EES Fe 14,612 20 5, 269 5,024 670 38,915 
iledicre WAG bon a aeew orn cs sere eee 10,571 13 748 476 176 301 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 207,904 341 34,790 23,059 9,995 11,977 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 207,904 341 34,790 23,059 9,995 11,977 
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32.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over with 


Totals for Urban Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1950—concluded F | 


ee ————eeSsSSSSSSSSS.)_—0—0—0— 


Offences 
Province and Population | Police on| Known Prose- Ayreeee Sum- | 
Urban Centre — 1941 Force to the cutions monses — 

Police 

: No No No. No No No ; 
British Columbia— | 
Vall COU VeLece We «che Saito aaa eee 275, 008 610 50,180 45,927 12,943 42,748 
\Wabcrolaticn 2 Sigh Sabin Oto bo oe acon do acts 44,068 89 21, 804 8,972 885 8,087 _ 
INewalVestminster. | esracca-s erase 21,967 34 8,066 6,324 979 352 — 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 341,388 733 80,050 61, 223 14,807 51,187 | 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 419,461 859 94,425 74,184 19,611 59,241 | 
Grand Totals of Urban Centres of, | 
10,000 Population or Over......... 4,499,549 7,541 | 1,270,474 | 1,117,789 | 148,962 945,406 | 
Grand Totals of Urban Centres of | 
4,000 Population or Over.......... 5, 2025014 8,531 | 1,366,370 | 1,184,661 | 166,342 989, 062 
‘ | 
Section 6.—Penitentiaries and Reformatories | 


Penal institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) penitentiaries, 
with slow turnover since prisoners have long sentences; (2) reformatories, also with | 
rather slow turnover; (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid; 
and (4) training schools, where pupils have the advantage of long educational periods. . ) 
If the average population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for | 
inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged as 
the turnover, the turnover in the years 1949 and 1950 was: in penitentiaries, 50 and | 
44 p.c.; in reformatories, 390 and 286 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,628 and 1,458 p.c.4)| 
and in training schools, 90 and 71 p.c., ior ae In considering these figures | 
it should be borne in mind that the common gaol population changes from day to 
day and is made up partly of accused persons awaiting trial who may be eithey 
liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. . 


33.—_Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories, Gaols and Training 
Schools, 1947-50 


Type of Institution and Item 1947 1948 1949 _ 19501 
No No No. No 

Penitentiaries— 5 

Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 3,362 35052 3,851 4,260 

Admitted during the year.................. 1,908 1,867 Doo2 2,445 

Discharged during the year................ 1h fags 1,768 2,008 1,965 

invcustody, at Gnd Ol Year... car «ceca res OMe 3,851 4,225 4,740 
Reformatories for Men— 

Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 2,436 2,612 2,939 2,556 

Nadmitted during-the year... vcs... <cee ies 8,732 11, 230 12,199 7,937 

Discharged during the year................ 8,589 10, 903 11,989 7,765 

InveustodyaatenGdsol year ae mrcnew erie teen 2,579 2,939 3,149 2,728 
Reformatories for Women— 

Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 192 248 264 230 

Ndmuitted during, the,vyeat.oe.c0 sas alee 370 832 861 367 

Discharged during the year................ 373 816 873 400 

In’ custody atend of-yeares..c2 5. te os can les 189 264 252 197 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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| 33.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories, Gaols and Training 
| Schools, 1947-50—concluded 


i . 
—w60O@{wVWWOwOOO>O>=Da=*#OoowoaoewonmwmsSsS=8mauo9TR eee ooo ————eeeeoeoaeao—“O08CHTH OOOOH XX _—_ eee OS oo 


Type of Institution and Item 1947 1948 1949 19501 
} ——— ooo 
| No. No. No. No. 
Common Gaols— 
| Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 4,185 - 4,171 4,530 5,625 
| Admitted during the year.................. 66, 279 69, 463 77,729 85, 062 
' Discharged during the year..........0..... 66,304 69,115 77,295 84, 697 
In custody at end of year...............005. 4,160 4,519 4,964 5,990 
| Training Schools for Boys— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 1,340 1,308 1,365 1,614 
Admitted during the year..............0... 1,336 1,391 1,189 1,220 
Discharged during the year................ 1,368 1,334 1,158 1,172 
In custody at end of year................... 1,308 1,365 1,396 1, 662 
_ Training Schools for Girls— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year..... 508 491 516 680 
Admitted during the year.................. 502 431 595 493 
Discharged during the year................ 517 406 559 478 
INsCUstOU ysab.end Of Years: cin conse oss isle sa 493 516 552 695 
Totals— ; 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year. 12,023 12,582 13,465 14,965 
Admitted during the year................ 79,127 85,214 94,955 97,524 
Discharged during the year............... 78,669 * 84,342 93,882 96,477 
In custody at end of year................. 12,481 13,454 14,538 16,012 


1 Changes in reporting of the following items were made in 1950: Penitentiaries—Newfoundland 

Penitentiary reported for the first time; Reformatories for Men—Oakalla Prison Farm previously classed as 

areformatory changed to a gaol; and Training Schools statistics are given on fiscal-year basis, Apr. 1- 
Mar. 31, instead of Oct. 1-Sept. 31 as previously submitted. 


Subsection 1.—Penitentiaries* 
j The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
‘administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Kingston, Ont., and St. 
‘Vincent de Paul, Que. The other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 
‘Sask. ; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, Ont. 
“While the penitentiary at St. John’s, N’f’ld., is operated by provincial authority, the 
figures for inmates serving two-year or longer sentences are included for 1950 
and 1951 in the following tables. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, the 
| average daily population of these institutions was 4,700 and the total net cash outlay 
for the year was $6,121,254 or $3-57 per convict per diem, compared with 3,028 
average daily population and $2,689,059 total cash outlay or $2-43 per convict per 
diem for 1941. 


| Females given penitentiary sentences in the different provinces are sent to the 
Penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are maintained for 
their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on Mar. 31, 1951, 
| numbered 104 compared with 46 in 1941. 


*Revised by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice; Ottawa. 
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34.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-51 


eu ——=— 


Item 1948 1949 19501 1951733 
Tt ee eee 
No. No. No. No. 
In Custody, Apm. 1....... cece eee eee eee rete nett ence ees 3,702 3,851 4,260 4,740 
Received— —~ 
BYOUL GA01S2 1 hoes oes ove Se a thiccc ees aarsdis feb oales as saeF 7 e se 1,580 1,874 |) 2;, 017 1,981 
By PEAUSICL cercleiotele cia le cere reel ARP SR Oi Mri Oot: CoE 283 504 419 338 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave........-.+++seeeeeereeee 4 4 9 15 
Totals Hecaived!... tet meee eee ee 1,867 2,382 2,445 2,334 
Discharged by— 
Expiry of Sentence.......6. cece eee eee e eter e este ee scene 1,089 1135 1,142 1,391 
AREA ier oy ine Aan aA Mcomnbokie Shar Gbacunei ao ss cooniobum For 283 504 419 339 | 
BETO ad (ER I(Ce, een EE AI Gee SO anni bi on gcd o Comte. 066 333 285 331 459 
PSPOrtatiGn.. scarce rw oe sysvcs peer noms pe pease Oey et 12 — ed — 
TD eo fi hot Ssh AS SBCs h pbc OUP Geode tomar? Stro'e toad odio 14 Dil 15 5 
PAGO ee TN Foi aka See Fans ee eT MCT Meade, cxnie ors tot ove - 31 44 40 49 
Release to military authorities................sseee sees 4 ~~ — — | 
Release on order Of COULGS. «2 coms cece es pon ct ee ee seis c eel o> 1 16 5 yi | 
Return to provincial authorities........5-- eee eee eee ees 1 = 4 1 
Instructions from Immigration Department............... — — 9 —_ 
Sentence quashed.........sccccceccsccceessecvessseceeee _ 3 — 6 
Totals, Discharged .4..v.2 + seseers een = «neem n sails 1,768 2,008 1,965 2,257 aml 
Fri Cusfody, Mar: Sb ors vscccretioe bec ieiige es ce 3,851 4,225 4,740 4,817 


pe ae ee ee SS SSS ee 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


35.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, at Mar. 31, 1948-51 


Item 1949 19501 19511 
| 
ee ae es Dee, Se ee eee 
No No. No 
Place of Birth— 
CO tito ike Ae oe ead BO hr TolaC OD CaO Ne 1 See Ol 3,736 4,264 4,358 
British Isles and possessions 173 157 144 
Aostzia and, Houmgary osco os asd anon 4 oe oils Se Caledon a laseieteus 23 21 22 
Feary eee IS Pen denier es Rec teres eee cin ee ct 0) 11 ) 
Polar ies 5 ce te oes EE ON RAO OO IOs eas gees’ ok 39 42 34 
1 Ce alle re rae poh =) wail oe eee eet nes oe AS EW oO Bibiaao C 68 60 64 
@OthersWurowe hee oo. ee lees ele ee els siyeede ie 58 63 65 
WINE States neers cere ove ces acendresiee Ciae) enee Peels Papel tone 99 110 110 
Othericountriesisik sceelin. oc aie kon ee oat as oe eben sere 20 12 11 
Marital Status— 
Th one ae ei aetie (aiirg ir aenrr re aE mee Ce) ace Ra 2,568 2, 863 2,937 
NEAT TOC AA eae btees cS ate Cann FR ce eins UPRER TD ele eee feared 1,378 1,573 1,560 3 
VFO CG Me ees. of agi AE tee Ged Fin SiaWiIods plastic Hae oy ieee 133 130 135 
EDA OL COCR nes oe ee eee etd oka era eras averals entangerstezols 65 103 108 
Sen ALAtGy pec caicinnt > ooh o 45 nous ol ors Fee waeele eawelgeme © melee 81 Ta 77 
Sex— 
INTL OTR ee eA eS Stee eerie helaieie! exe lb cose ekshezeretololcuats 4,140 4,650 aeiite 
TOSI sien Ht a SRR e Gard vgn Sno Mero Go Ua ro Godt qotidns o 8 90 104 
Age— 
Windler2itevearsmncsinc nei. kernels a 0-9 olsen eee itera ereiel- ee> 481 551 520 — 
Olek oe Ua) Sieg Rios Mei etait Sac HRS ee to DeN So Une 1,919 2146 2,209 
BIE AOE cone tne estes wa ere tse mote en etegesn Oita e avelin siete tetane 1,060 1,148 1,176 
AT HORE Oa Sk uae Mii ah ese Mao tes otegc deca cues ica eck asiteas wacaeere 481 575 575 
AE GOT Cre ae cate ete eee sieteven tees: cenecenn reer me eaaua neyo ncetobe Voss er she 181 210 227 
ON o 1h ee ee Ce Oe ein Sanstamtye oOo Ub S Goce 102 109 110 
INO StALCC eee iecereiice ie clonic toms tepanntar aca aver ere ememensiene 1 — _- 
FE CALS oor es ee ae es orate ob nage tatarers 4,225 4,740 4,817 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada is legalized 
under the Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 107) and is administered by the 
f Minister of Justice. It is described in detail in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 305-308. 

i 

; Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Training Schools 

; A census of reformatories and training schools is taken at five-year intervals, 
the latest being for June 1, 1951. At that date there were 13 reformative and 
“conetv institutions of which four were for women and 26 training and industrial 
schools, 12 of which were for girls. Details regarding the inmates or pupils of 
i these institutions were not available at the time of going to press. 


| Reports on movement of population are received yearly from penal institutions 
and training schools. These figures are given for the years 1947-50 in Table 33, 
_ pp. 322-323. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
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will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION?* 
Section 1.—Education in the Provinces 


Education in Canada is the responsibility of the provinces. Each province: 
has its own system, that of Quebec being a dual one. However, there are twop 
clearly defined types: (1) the English tradition carried on in nine provinces and 
in the Protestant schools of Quebec and (2) the French tradition followed in the ! 
Roman Catholic schools of Quebec. | 


The English Tradition.—The system of education in each province is) 
established by legislation and administered by a Department of the Provincial® 
Government under a Minister of Education who is a member of the Cabinet and} | 
is responsible to the Legislature. 


Each of the Atlantic Provinces has a Council of Public Instruction or Board} 
of Education, an advisory group composed of the Premier, Minister of Education, 
Deputy Minister or Superintendent and certain other appointees The Council in 
Newfoundland is made up of the Minister, the Deputy Minister and a Superintendent 
of Education for each of the four leading religious denominations. 


Each Department of Education is concerned with the general administration | 
of the public schools, the conduct of examinations, the certification of teachers, the 
registration of private schools and trade schools, public and travelling libraries, 
correspondence courses and also the direct management and control of teacher- 
training schools, vocational institutes and schools for the blind and the deaf. | 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Part has been prepared in the Education Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Direct control and operation of the public schools is in the hands of local boards 
of school trustees, usually elected for terms of two or three years. They employ 
the teachers and administer the revenues received from provincial grants, local 
taxation and other minor sources. Any fees charged are for secondary education 
and are merely nominal except in Newfoundland where they take the place of 
taxation. 


Elementary and secondary education extends over 12 or 13 years or grades 
depending on the province. The elementary grades terminate with Grade VIII 
and the secondary grades begin with Grade IX though there is a practical as well 
as a theoretical separation into three divisions: Primary (Grades 1 to V1); Inter- 
mediate (Grades VII to X); and Senior (Grades XI and XII or XIII). The ele- 
| mentary schools are known as public schools, the secondary schools as high schools. 
However, many public schools teach some secondary grades and in Prince Edward 
| {sland and Newfoundland all grades are taught in the public schools. 


| In the cities and in some smaller centres there are kindergarten classes for five- 
year-olds and a few for four-year-olds as part of elementary education. Most 
children begin Grade I at age six or early seven and many complete the eight grades 

in seven years. Attendance is compulsory from age seven or eight to age 14 with 
attendance to age 16 required of urban pupils in some provinces. Emphasis is 
yn the fundamental subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, health and social 
studies—with varying additions of science, arts and crafts, music, home economics 
and shopwork. Many pupils, particularly in rural areas, leave school at the end of 
| slementary schooling and enter employment in agriculture or unskilled occupations. 


Secondary education may extend over «a period of four or five years. Courses 
ind subjects of study are diversified. A student may choose the academic course 
eading to university entrance or select courses or subjects preparing for employment 
‘n agriculture, commerce or industry. A student may pass from secondary school 
into commerce or industry at any time during this period provided he or she is over 
| che compulsory age limit. 


Further training is open to the high-school graduate through normal school 
training of one year for elementary school teachers; specialized technical training 
extending up to two years in a technical institute—there is at least one such institute 
in every province; nurse-training school where training extends over three years; 
or university. University courses are available in all branches of arts, commerce, 
| science, education, philosophy, medicine, theology, etc. Graduation with a first 
| degree (B.A, B.Sc., etc.) requires four years, medicine requires six years and theology 
| Seven years. Post-graduate courses require another two or more years. 


The French Tradition.—The Quebec Department of Public Instruction 
) is represented in the Cabinet by the Provincial Secretary. Although the Superin- 
| tendent of Public Instruction is the head of the Department, a Roman Catholic 
| Committee and a Protestant Committee, in charge of the education of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, respectively, constitute the Council of Education which 
| formulates policy and superintends the administration of all educational matters. 
| The Council, however, has no authority over many special and technical schools 
/ that come directly under various Government Departments. The Protestant 
| schools follow the English tradition already described; the Roman Catholic schools 


| follow the French tradition. 
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From the very beginning boys are separated from girls. Both sexes follow — 
through the Primary Grades, I to VII. The girls may then take the Tntetmsdi bal 
Grades, VIII and IX, and thence enter a regional household science school, begin © 
a four-year course in normal school or enter a superior school where a two-year course | 
leads to a school of fine arts, a commercial course or a nurse-training course. 


At the end of the fifth year a boy may enter a classical college for an eight-year | 
course ending with a baccalaureate degree which is prerequisite for entrance to a 
professional course in university or he may continue on to the end of the primary | 
course and then spend two years in the complementary course. From this point 
he may enter a technical school or any one of four sections of the two-year superior . 
course—commercial, scientific, agriculture, technical or pre-normal school. The) 
latter leads to entrance to a normal school, the others lead to specialized schools” 
and advanced courses in technical schools or, after another year of preparatory 7 
work, to the higher schools of applied science, commerce and agriculture affiliated | 
with the universities. 


The boy who neither enters the classical college nor goes on to the comple- E 
mentary course may go directly from the primary course to a trade school or one” 
of the regional agriculture schools. These schools offer two-year terminal courses. i 


Section 2.—Education in the Territories 


The Northwest Territories.—Education in the Northwest Territories is7 
carried on under authority of the Northwest Territories Act and the Ordinances © 
thereunder and the Indian Act and the Regulations thereunder. The Territorial | 
Government operates day schools at Fort Smith, Hay River, Fort Resolution and ‘| 
Fort Simpson for the education of Whites and those of mixed blood residing in the a 
Northwest Territories. The Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship ~ 
and Immigration operates day schools for Indians at Fort Norman, Fort McPherson, | 
Arctic Red River, Fort Franklin, Fort Rae, Rocher River and Fort Good Hope 


For the education of Eskimos, day schools are operated by the Northern | 
Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Development | 
at Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, Cape Dorset and? 
Coral Harbour, N.W.T., and at Fort Chimo and Port Harrison in the Province of 4 
Quebec. 


Mission residential schools are operated by the Roman Catholie Church at” 
Aklavik, Fort Providence and Fort Resolution, and Mission day schools at Fort } 
Simpson and Fort Smith; the Church of England operates a residential school at) 
Aklavik. These churches and other mission organizations also conduct schools for | 
Eskimos at a number of points in the Eastern Arctic and northern Quebec.” 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited at Port Radium and the Discovery 
Yellowknife Mines of the Mackenzie District also operate day schools. 

The only organized school districts are the Yellowknife Public School District | 
No. 1 and the Yellowknife Roman Catholic Separate School District No. 2. The) 
Public School District, established in 1939, operates a modern eleven- classroom 
elementary and high school which was opened in 1947. The Separate School District | 
was established in 1951 and has under consideration the erection of a four- classroom - 
school. Meanwhile provision has been made for the attendance of the pupils o 
this District at the public school. 
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CANADIAN EDUCATION 
DIAGRAMS 


CanaDaA has developed two distinct educa- 
tion systems, the French-language system 
of Quebec, and the English-language sys- 
tem found in the other provinces and in 
Quebec for the English-speaking minority. 
The English-language system is generally 
co-educational, while the French-language 
system provides distinct, though parallel 
systems for boys and girls. The philosophy 
behind both organizations is unique, and 
breaks in the education ladder occur at 
different ages. 


The two diagrams are designed to illus- 
trate these systems, showing the stages 
and number of years usually spent in each 
type of school. Alternate paths are shown 
at the secondary level leading to higher 
units or to occupations. 


High school teachers using these dia- 
grams for counselling purposes must bear 
in mind that while they are generally 
applicable, pupils should check with indi- 
vidual institutions to discover courses 
offered and years of study required for 
each. Not all institutions offer higher 
degrees. Omitted from the diagrams are 
courses in journalism, public administra- 
tion, occupational therapy, etc., mainly due 
to lack of space but, in part, because they 
may be offered under Arts, Commerce, etc. 
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Territorial, Federal and Indian day schools are maintained by the authorities 
concerned and residential, mission, mine, public and separate schools receive aid 
in the form of grants or supplies from the government authorities concerned. 
_A Superintendent of Education, with headquarters at Fort Smith, periodically 

inspects the schools of the Mackenzie District. These schools follow the program of 
studies for elementary and secondary schools authorized by the Alberta Department 
of Education. In remote areas, elementary and high-school students have access to 
correspondence-course studies issued by the educational authorities of Alberta 
and the cost is borne by the territorial administration. 
A modified elementary-school curriculum is followed by some of the Federal 
schools for Eskimos by way of meeting the unique needs in the Arctic regions and 
a suitable curriculum for teaching Eskimo children in Mission schools is being 
considered. Because of their nomadic way of life Eskimos seldom remain long at 
the settlements and the periods available to the Missions for teaching the children 
are comparatively short. The Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic have long had a system 
of syllabic writing (expressed as geometric phonetic characters) which most of them 
can now read and write proficiently. Syllabic writing has been used successfully 
to provide educational material in the Eskimo language on health matters, hygiene, 
and native economics for the benefit of both children and adults. It is hoped that 
the establishment of schools in Eskimo territory will be influential in teaching the 
‘Eskimos to understand, speak and read simple English. 

A program designed to improve education and welfare facilities generally 
has been initiated in the Northwest Territories. The program includes regular — 
distribution of educational films, special radio broadcasts to classrooms, the provision 
of additional equipment and supplies, and increased attention to methods of instruc- 
tion. Schools are usually staffed by a particular classification of welfare teachers, who 
‘carry on welfare work in the communitiés in addition to regular teaching duties. 


Yukon Territory.—Public schools in Yukon are operated by the Terri- 
torial Government at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, Carcross, Teslin, Watson Lake, 
Haines Junction, Kluane Teds. Brook’s Brook, Pssiructon Bay and Swift River. 
‘The Roman Catholic Church operates a day school at Dawson and a residential 
school at Whitehorse. 

- The education of native children is carried on in day schools operated by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and in 
residential schools operated by religious denominations. Full-time day schools are 
Maintained at Whitehorse, Carmacks, Mayo, Moosehide and Old Crow, and seasonal 
schools at Burwash Landing, Ross River and at other points as required. A 
residential school is conducted under the auspices of the Church of England at 
Carcross. Close to the southern boundary of Yukon Territory at Lower Post in 
British Columbia, an Indian residential school is conducted under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Residential schools in Yukon receive a per capita 
grant for Indian children registered therein. 

_, The schools in the Territory follow the program of studies of the British 
Columbia Department of Education. The public schools at Dawson and White- 
horse have high-school departments providing education leading to university 
entrance. University entrance (junior matriculation) examinations are held in 
June at Dawson and Whitehorse by authority of the British Columbia Department 
of Education. The examination papers are forwarded from Victoria and are returned 
there for grading. In outlying districts correspondence courses are provided at a 
ominal fee by the British Columbia Department of Education. 
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Educational matters in Yukon are in charge of a Superintendent of Schools, resident 
at Dawson, who is responsible to the Commissioner. Annual inspections of all 
schools are made by the Superintendent. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


This Section summarizes the statistics of all educational institutions in Canada 
classified into four types: provincially controlled schools, privately controlled 
schools, universities and colleges and federal Indian schools. 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, classified by Types of School and 
by Provinces, School Year 1949-50 : 


Prince 


Type of School New- | Edward Nova Bruns- 


foundland ided Scotia Sil 
SY ps ne ee el ee Aes ae 
No. No. No. No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools... Wovens 18, 863 130,398 104,071 617,489 | 745,169 
Evening schools.........+-+++seeeeees 162 - 4,868 1,401 18,0001 67,0001 
Correspondence schools......+.++++++- 12 105 1,240 335 1, 0001 15.567. 
Special schools?........+++.+eeeeeesees _ _ 337 - 769 531 
Normal Schools— , 
Put time? sce dente oes Gow oe eien nae 143 76 343 170 ~ 5,785 1,481 
Accelerated COUrseS......-+.ee+seee 359 - 85 _ - : 591 


Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools........-+++++++- — 
Business Training Schools— 

Day classes.......6+-eeeeeceterrenes _ 
Evening classeS......----++seereeees - 


63,6001} 18,828 


6,300! 6, 242 
2, 8001 5,757 


Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COUFSCS......++++seeseeees _ 
Courses of university standard........ 914 
Other courses at university.........-+- — 


18,114 3,256 
27,717 35, 212 
13,579 9,647 


Indian schools and schools in the Terri- 


tOTIOS ee otters eee creicions olojem: joe saeco - 46 592 397 


Totals...........-20eee cess: 79,861 21,152 | 148,417 | 113,560 


351, 000 96,000 | 638,000 | 512,000 


1,957 5,398 


ee ee 


Population (June 1, 1950 estimate)....... 


Saskat- | Alberta British and Totals 


Manitoba . 
chewan Columbia N.W.T. 


a | 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools...| 126,477 166, 747 167,790 164, 212 — 2,319,487 
Evening schools........--++++s+rs03> 3,903 2,588 704 15,937 _ 114,563 
Correspondence schools......--++++++- 996 3,057 10,337 5, 233 - 23, 882 
Special schools?........--+++eereeeere: 17 173 — 134 _— 1,961 
Normal Schools— 
Brallitirmed see waar oie cxeretreie overs eanner- 360 582 457 553 - 9,950 
Accelerated courseS......-----+++++- 507 _ _ — _ 1,542 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools.......++-++++++> 5,271 2,630 3,539 6, 256 - 107, 613 
Business Training Schools— 
Day classes.........++-seeeteerere es 15728 907 1,408 1,845 _ 19, 882 
Evening classeS........+++eseereeees 1,925 755 1,292 Palit - 15,920 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COUISES.....--++.e.+eeeeee 665 844 LOR: — _ 25,143 
Courses of university standard........ 5, 833 6, 283 5,612 9,814 _ 99, 007 
Other courses at university.....-.---- 4,447 989 1,568 440 _ 31,482 
Indian schools and schools in the Terri- 
EOTICS. ta dain eerie ee eee 3, 208 3,229 2,018 4,886 2,654 25,142 
Motalstees ee kee 155,332 | 188,784 | 196,209 211,821 2,654 || 2,795,574 
Population (June 1, 1950 estimate).......| 768,000 833,000 | 913,000 | 1,187,000 24,000 {113,712 .00( 


1 Hstimated. 2 Schools for the blind and deaf; these are boarding schools and many of the pupil 
are from provinces other than the one in which the school is situated. 3 Courses for elementar, 
teachers only; those for secondary teachers are included in university enrolment. 
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The provincially controlled schools are the most important group and account 
for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. These systems of public 
elementary and secondary education are financed mainly by local school authorities, 
assisted by provincial grants. There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools 
that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are 

_ hot financed out of public money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison 
_ with that of the public schools. At the level of higher education, there is a provincial 
university in each of six provinces and one or more colleges supported out of prov- 
incial funds in the other provinces. In addition, there are 16 private universities 
most of which receive provincial aid and 163 colleges giving degree credit courses. 
For information on the inauguration of a system of federal grants to universities 
and colleges, see p. 337. Agricultural schools and colleges are listed in the 1943-44 
Year Book, pp. 203-213. 


ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
IN CANADA * 
1929-30 — Io 5o0-—-S5] 


THOUSANDS 
2,000 


Pehereess ret? 
AAA A Ae 


COLOLAETTS 
SOOTESFLLS TS 
AMAA 
SOTA S SGT? 
SOOOPESEL OSS 
COOLPFILSAST 
COCOLLSSISSS 


a ad ee aaa COOSA SST 
LEIS CORIOLPPEILDS. OPLEPLCAMSEAST 
SOOLPOOSPPPADOL OSS OS VOLFPPISSESLS LOPS ES 

OOOO LOUPOPTSASPSOPPLLISIPPLPLOTISITALOLOLSTO 
SO POOOEPOESSEDATPOPLSLPOOPLOLLEGLILLEE SSD LOOFES 
PLEO OL ESOS 


POESPPPEPPESLLOLPLLPPLIOLPOPSSOSLEOLCLS SELLA LESAS 
SOFPEPPPPLOVEEL ELEOOTISIIAPPLS ASG LALA ASILPLE 
Me a LOLS LLLIL EL ATI BEL ELD POPUL PAS oieliegolecae oe ie YG ADLOL LEI PRALE TL ROPOL OO OF 
OD EIS EES LEED LG PA RALES LALO KALA DL AONE DAI EM COVETED 
We PAO EE EEE GEL GEE CLOT CELL ID LP OE LIP DI FOE DO CEES: 

COOPSPOPPASSPPOIPESELS SOLE I PL OODLE 


Leer re Lp HOE COE ELE EEE EEE 
MPM JOS EEL TL LEI TILL SOOT 
COPPPPPPLIL OL GLS 


1934-35 


“f Excludes Quebec. Includes Newfoundland from 1948-49, 


‘Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary-school level, enrolments 
have been increasing since the school year 1944-45, except in Saskatchewan. Birth 
Tegistrations of the past few years indicate that by 1953-54 the enrolment in Grades I 
to VIII will have increased from 1,712,662 to over 2,307,000, a total of 595,000, and 
there is every indication that the increase may amount to 800,000 by 1960. A 
‘decline may set in shortly after that. An increase of 800,000 is equal to over 45 p.c. 


____* Day and technical schools only. 
_ 98452—223 
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| | 


of the 1944-45 enrolment in the elementary schools of Canada. Grades above Grade 
VIII will begin to feel the effects between 1953 and 1955 and by 1965 secondary 
school enrolment may be close to double the present total. 


Other factors operating to increase enrolment include: the introduction of 
family allowances in 1945 which, while showing its effects on schools most clearly 
in improved attendance, 1s also keeping in school to the legal age limit many pupils 
who might otherwise leave from a few months to two years before they are lawfully 
entitled to leave; increased emphasis on the holding power of schools; increased 
transportation facilities at public expense; the building of dormitories in some 
provinces; the larger unit of administration; the establishment of junior high schools 
and composite schools; and the wave of post-war immigration. Enrolment in 
provincially controlled schools is given for the latest school year available in Table 1 
and average daily attendance is shown in Table 2. The average daily attendance 
figures are more comparable, as between provinces, and for most purposes probably 
more significant than those of enrolment. 

9.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
School Years Ended 1941-50 
Nors.—Comparable figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, 


beginning with the 1932 edition. 


Year | N’f’ld.| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. Total 


ee 20 ee | ae ee a ee 


No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1941... eae 12,855} 89,379] 69,321 542,938] 582,466 110,826} 155,937) 135,386 103, 192!) 1,802,300 
1942... ae 12,975} 89,915 72,119] 532,759 576,711| 106,631] 152,354 139, 886} 102,085 1,785,435 
1O4sac8 eee 12,759) 86,630 69,814] 515,140) 553,954 100, 169) 138,019 127,214) 93,473 1,697,172 
1944... Sars 12,621) 89,490) 69,523 518,896) 559,796} 99,471 136,752] 128,051 102,999]| 1,717,599 
1945... Mei 12,984) 93,831 70, 746 523,741] 571,625 100,971} 135,336) 130,095 107,599] 1,746,928 
1946... eae 14,321) 99,367 74, 529| 529,613 590,801] 104, 666 138,267| 133,162} 114,590 1,799,316 
1947... a 14,850} 102,099} 78,129 533,765) 597,400 103,739] 135,038) 131,011 121, 334}) 1,817,365 
1948. 14,774| 103,858) 81,057 544,000!| 613,627 103,744] 135,927| 133,410 129, 859|| 1,860,256! 


1949...) 59.520| 14,727| 107,914] 82,168] 560,000!) 638,733) 105,240) 135, 872 136,690] 138,941]| 1,979,805 
1950..| 66,727 15,0431 111,813| 87,158] 585,000'| 668,000 106,008! 136,991! 146, 388 147, 584|| 2'070,7121 


1950..., 166, 727| "15,0431 111,813) (87 190) S82 eee 


1 Hstimated. 


Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the pro- 
vincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 3. The grades 
of boys and girls cannot be shown separately. 


2 Grade Distribution of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools, 
by Provinces, School Year 1949-50 


Grade Nfld: |. B.a.N:S: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
Kindergarten. ... — — — —_ 3,957| 38,089} 2,555 496} — 1,433 
Gradeilias...o.> 18,422} 2,743) 24,938) 14,937 99,598! 92,449} 18,313] 21,997 22,253) 20,640. 
Sein Bie oe ae 10,151 1,990] 14,868} 13,018) 91,687 81,764} 15,080} 18,506] 18,546 18,904 _ 
Wg ALB Wy Soe cnr 8,923} 2,106) 14,414) 12,344 88,636| 72,790| 14,124] 18,197 17,867| 17,833 
Ga es a 8,375 1,921] 13,718] 11,818) 84,162 69,066} 13,296| 17,561} 16,961) 16 331 
Se Re, ee 7,663}  2,134| 13,428) 10,967 74,187| 68,340} 12,375} 16,912 16,170) 15,042 
38 Cl ane 6, 838 1,884] 12,015| 9,671) 65,090) 64,835 11,491) 15,717) 15,477 14,425 
Cree VEL tire 5,408 1,609] 10,959} 8,461] 49,577 58.873] 10,518} 14,811] 14,854] 18 891 
are 2 V1 8) Peay 4,028 1,588} 8,723} 7,215) 25,981 57,268} 8,845] 13,317] 12,884 12,420 
re + (Ds Sree 3,631 1,162} 7,069] 4,793) 18,020) 48,616 8,078] 10.712} 11,653) 11,050 
Oe es Ge endear 2,550 1,023)" 5) 267 4,088} 8,814) 35,950) 5,728 7,875| 8,383] 9,083 
Eom» 6) Ls eee aeetee 1,809 5581| 3,652| 2,633} 5,594) 22,544 4,521 5, 869 6, 484 6, 752 
Se eee. 47 891 1,347 157 1,864| 17,637 1,558] 4,447 6,258| _5,398 
6p EXCH Sr _— —_— — — — 10,542) — — — 1,010 
Specialgsas peecer 426) — — 895 310 6,406} — — -- _— 
Uncelassified..... — obi 3,074 — — —- 330} — — 
Totals....... 78,2711 18,863| 130,398| 104,071 617,489| 745,169| 126,477! 166,747 167,790! 164,212 | 


1 Including 407 Grade XI students and 72 Grade XII students enrolled in Prince of Wales College. 
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Teaching Staffs.—In 1950 the teaching staffs of the publicly controlled 
elementary and secondary schools comprised 22,761 men and 62,531 women, a total 
of 85,292. Omitting Quebec for which comparable data are not available, 35 p.c. 
of the teachers were in cities, 27 p.c. were in towns and villages, 25 p.c. were in 
one-room rural schools, and the remaining 18 p.c. in schools of two or more rooms 
outside of urban centres. The proportion of men teachers is increasing and in 1950 
reached 29 p.c., a little short of the pre-war level of 30 p.c. Again omitting Quebec 
where 36 p.c. of the teachers are members of religious orders, approximately 25 p.c. 
of the women teachers are married. Of the total number of teachers in the nine 
provinces, at least 10 p.c. are only partially trained or are untrained; also about 
10 p.c. of the total staff leave the profession each year. During the 1949-50 school 
year there was an increase of $110 in the median salary (see Table 4) for teachers 
in the nine provinces (Quebec excluded).* 


4.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools classified according to Salary, 
by Provinces, School Year 1949-50 


Nors.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


oe a i ee ee ee ee ee eee 
iw, (ita. csi.) a kL S| eet IL LEE 


Salary N?ilde|Pki. T-|SeNeS,. N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BG; 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
« Sout iyo 3) int 0-1 Pe oe 1, 266 253 600 736 1,255 281 82 39 — 

BE, 025 — 15524 8 kk loc 517 366 1, 423 1,559 1,556 1,103 2,733 518 103 
Mingso — 2,024... ns. 5:.. 324 66 1,155 571 8,827 1,651 2,778 1,461 1,182 
OO HOA ey ee oe ei ck 148 19 3 337 4,851 651 881 2,080 1,303 
Dano = S024 ck. os mos 79 3 290 127 3,294 384 367 945 1,376 
BS. 020 oped ean eet feed 4 165 99 2,688 233 220 537 730 
Ba, D2 Dt s4 O24. eokieccsctek 5 _— 62 aos 1,308 115 110 288 579 
2,025 OF OVEr-©.. 2.5... on _— — 21 5 1,339 107 36 175 478 
Ranispecinedsye. ccs ck 14 — — 11 10 804 3 28 11 
Totals. of ees 253%0 711 4,279 3,477 | 25,128 4,829 7,210 6,071 5, 762 
| Median salaries........ $ 966 1,083 1,569 1,341 2,109 1,689 1,580 2,279 2,668 


Financial Support.—The income required to support the public elementary 
and secondary schools is derived almost wholly from local taxation and provincial 
grants. Fees for elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In some of the 
other provinces fees are charged for secondary grades but, except where in lieu of 
taxation, they are quite nominal. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils 
which levy for and collect the required amounts. School boards in Quebec and some 
boards in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. _ 
Assessment on which taxes for school purposes are levied is the valuation of land 
and buildings (or improvements in some cases) and usually some other factor such 
as personal property or business income. 

Each province has its own method of apportioning grants to local school boards. 
These grants are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a basic 
minimum cost, an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of teacher, 
average attendance, etc. All provinces adopt some means of increasing equality of 

opportunity by favouring poorer areas over richer ones. (2) Special grants are paid 
for such features as transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, 
building costs, night classes, ete. Special grants loom largest in Quebec where there 
_is marked emphasis on training for home industries, arts and crafts. 


* More detail is given in D.B.S. report Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications in Nine Provinces, 1950. 
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Newfoundland schools are financed largely from provincial funds. Tuition 
fees may be charged for Grades I to VIII only, except in the ‘colleges’ (St. John’s) 
where fees may be charged for Grades I to XI. Fees may be charged also to provide 
for fuel and cleaning or these may be provided in kind. There is no local taxation 
for school purposes. Provincial grants are mainly for teachers’ salaries, school 
plant maintenance and repairs, and the erection of buildings. . 

Table 5 presents a comparable statement of the finances of school boards 
operating publicly controlled schools so far as this can be done with existing records. 
Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for 

Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1948 and 1949 


Norz.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of 
bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local 
taxation. Figures from 1914 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1936 edition. The fiscal years of all provinces end Mar. 31, except Nova Scotia (Nov. 30) and New 
Brunswick (Oct. 31). 
ee  ——————————————————————————————————— nnn EE 
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ee Adminis- 
Provincial Total ; 
Debenture trative 
: Govern- Local Other Current : 
Province and Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue dee eg ne 
Grants Recorded Schools 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
Newfoundland— 
iether ee RS tus Cae 3, 200, 302 — 660,0002] 3,860,302? Be 274 
Prince Edward Island— 
TOSOS: Rtet ck coat. hae 274, 3233 175, 244 449, 567 4 474 
OAS ae Ware choc bchetete a heehee 514, 2878 401,381 ey 915, 668 A 479 
TOMO eee ee teehee ire atone 524, 7833 438, 164 32,374 995,321 i 457 
Nova Scotia— 
LOSS Ale anche een oie 718,5463| 3,341, 6893 4,060, 235 : 1,775 
ey Te he = ere ots IeEE: ic 5,202,0033} 4,951,4103 10,153,413 ; 1,784 
1940 52. Fs Sere eis 5,291,8713| 5,401,966 10, 693, 837 |: 1,762 
New Brunswick— F 
1930). Saree. Feces. ees 534,3153| 2,637,8203 Se 8,172,135 | 4,659,650 1,553 
1GAS see, RE, mata Sierottte 2,599,6533] 4,963,195 oe 7,562,848 Ae 
LOS eee c meeeets siete ereicisi cee 4,454,3453| 5,918,000: 310,000 | 10,682,345 1,323 
Quebec— 
LOSQO Meer, patie Dire cetera: ~ 2,386,965 | 19,716,324 | 1,572,832 | 23,676,121 . 68,043,977 |: 1,905 
1O444 BAF oe Rios wrote hoeio oe 6,768,395 | 23,554,568 | 2,015,294 | 32,388, 257 72,618,071 1,966 
Ontario— 
LOS OR eRe oe eierretiers 7,015,225 | 41,638,3325 ne 48,653,557 | 59,499,543 6, 600 
NQASMe eee: eee as Nore res 32,689,209 | 54,898,5085) 2,938,683 | 90,526, 400 68, 407, 290 4,301 
1940 aaa cee eee 37,558,062 | 61,646,2595| 3,516,346 |102, 720, 667 | 83,877,272 4,315 
Manitoba— 
aR (0) ats ees ae eee rt 1,172,783 | 6,850,783 139,756 | 8,163,322 | 8,045,764 1,889 
G4 Bie peas REM Soto etonaelers 8,623,554 9, 657, 680 1,122,855 | 14,404,089 4,018, 271 1,732 
ee 8 hae ae OM Ache 4,206,665 | 11,442,422 588,611 | 16,237,698 | 6,440,174 1,729 
Saskatchewan— 

OS OP ark are nae Giclees Soren 2,305,375 | 7,254,500 451,143 | 10,011,018 | 12,936,569 4,933 
110 SC Se Ae eee Se 6,052,524 | 14,556,217 310,644 | 20,919,385 4,202,678 1,459 6 
1010 Sitar cy eee EI Pes 5,825,433 | 15,751,617 340,594 | 21,917,644 | 4,382,948 1,1646 

Alberta— 
TOD OM Me ceter tee cea 1,809,392 | 8,387,514 253,252 | 10,450,158 | 7,653,468 3,592 
ee Re SA? RA SOOO TON 6,480,440 | 15,548,427 352,963 | 22,381,830 | 10,504,362 2066 
OF tO i os SecleacRen GORRORRED © 6,445,559 | 17,781,887 421,073 | 24,648,519 | 15,804,214 2466 
British Columbia— 
TOS QM ere ne neretecere ccs 2,722,702 | 7,009,070 - 9,731,772 | 14,379,553 721 
1948. Neer eee eee Sea 8,677,336 | 11,706,305 367,335 | 20,750,976 | 18,024,136 937 
OAT Ree eatg ns enters Ger ra. cree ouepepe 13,450,668 | 14,451, 889 1,631,715 | 29,534,272 ee 97 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds, except for British Colum 
3 Includes contributions to teachers’ salari 
4 Latest available figures. 
laries of rural public school teachers. 
7In 1946 the local school districts were 


figure is given. 


2 Estimated. 
grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 
amounts raised by counties and the township grants on sa 


addition, there are local boards within larger units. 
amalgamated into larger administrative units. 


bia 1939, for which the gross 
es and, in New Brunswick, 
5 Includes 


6 In 
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Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed 
boards. Except in Quebec, they receive no support from public funds. Instruction 
is similar to that given in public schools except that more opportunities may be 
given for music, art, etc., and in schools under religious control there is greater 
emphasis on religious instruction. In most provinces there is some form of inspection 


_ or regulation by the provincial department of education. 


! 


Of the 828 private schools reported in 1950, 505 were in Quebec, 122 in Ontario, 
120 in the Prairie Provinces, 43 in British Columbia and 38 in the Maritimes. There 
were 6,455 full-time teachers of whom 1,334 were men. Outside of Quebec, the 
salaries for lay teachers ranged from $600 to $4,800 with a median of $1,325 for 
women, and from $800 to $8,000 with a median of $2,037 for men. 


In these schools, 63 p.c. of the pupils, including 41,000 girls and 24,000 boys, 
were in the elementary grades. At the secondary level there were 22,000 girls and 
11,000 boys. 


The private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies, gifts, or by religious 

orders. The fees range from very little to upwards of $1,000 per year. In 1948 

_ they averaged $100 for day students and $500 for boarders. Excluding Quebec, 

the expenditures of the private schools in 1949 amounted to over $7 ,850,000. Of 
this amount $2,303,000 was paid out in teachers’ salaries. 


6.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schoois, by Provinces, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-50 


= rie for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 
ear Books, 


Year Pebet N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


loo al |e cae Se Ses oS a re poe eee | a 


Beant ree, shee 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 2,274 3,159 |} 81,158 
MILO 8 sono Bhat cle 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 || 85,754 
TEA eee secs 570 2,746 3,625 | 67,320 | 12,2914 5, 864 2, 853 2,944 5,276 || 93,412 
.. EES apa ae 638 2,986 2,935 | 55,847 | 13,458 4,509 1,985 3,813 5,003 |} 91,174 
1S re 754 8,913 2,843 iss 15,911 4,593 8,544 2,032 5,704 || 39,2941 
BEG Nhat on thes 804 3,062 2,903 16,336 4,643 3, 682 2,852 5,576 || 40,1581 
BB kien ea sss) ts 803 3,109 2,841 ae 15, 694 4,125 8,721 2,507 5,195 || 37,9951 
ie ia a ecg 877 3,414 2,341 | 59,020 | 16,586 4,653 2,710 2,519 5,983 || 98,103 
BO sie Rie wc. 951 3, 894 2,504 | 61,200 | 18,251 5,348 2,625 3, 630 6,334 || 104,7372 
PS esa ae 971 4,217 2,306 | 63,600 | 18,823 5,271 2,630 3,539 6,256 || 107,6132 
es 
1 Exclusive of Quebec. 2 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Business Colleges.—Of the 152 business schools reported in 1950 in eight 
provinces (exclusive of Quebec and Newfoundland) 18 were in the Maritimes, 
85 in Ontario, 27 in the Prairie Provinces and 22 in British Columbia. There were 
221 men and 459 women employed as full-time teachers and 72 men and 159 women 
as part-time teachers. 


Girls predominate in the student body and the enrolment in evening classes is 
almost equal to the full-time day enrolment. The 1950 enrolment was: full-time 
day classes, 4,424 boys and 12,894 girls ; part-time classes, 521 boys and 2,043 girls; 
levening classes, 4,156 boys and 11,764 girls. The total for the year was about 2,000 
less than in 1946 and 1947. About 55 p.c. of the students were 17 to 19 years of 

e. 
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Monthly fees ranged from $5 to $25 for day classes and from $3 to $15 for evening — 
classes. Total operating expenditures for these schools amounted to over $1,500,000 — 
in 1949 of which $830,000 was for teachers’ salaries. | 


7.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), 
by Provinces, Specified School Years Ended 1921-50 


Nore.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those for intervening years will be found in the 
corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 Year Books. ~ 


Year PER Mics |e NGS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Total 
G2 Lets aes eters os 85 1,280 740 4,319 | 14,537 3,538 Wee Dap PAKS) 1,986 || 30,034 
VO2Grr Loren 114 766 722 9,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,436 2,739 2,230 |) 24,566 
NOS iT ee seta, cue tes 140 (TAS) 671 2,807 9,732 3,087 1,400 1,629 2,180 |) 22,421 
LOAN cae aaa tecweats 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 1,782 1,481 2,145 2,010 || 21,710 
OA DSR che Bee choc 104 684 816 ee 11,141 3,582 1,200 2,726,| 2,906 23,1091 
OSG te inte lave 181 1,080 805 aif 14,901 4,099 1,568 3,482 4,021 || 30,1371 
VOAT A. re te 212 Leto6 1,119 ee 15,024 ool 1,904 3,855 4,009 || 30,9501 
194 See fe ialtins 227 1,011 958 we 13,917 3,493 1,533 edie! 3,674 || 28,5441 
AO 4G Ri tee icc, nee 214 1,070 916 9,000!) 12,938 3,449 1,554 2,969 3,932 || 36,0421-2 
TOS OMe oee 185 1,053 1,099 9,1001) 11,999 3,648 | 1,662 2,700 4,356 || 85,8021.2 | 

1 Hstimated. 2 There are no schools of this type in Newfoundland. 


Subsection 3.—Indian Schools* 


A great expansion has taken place in the educational work being carried on 
by the Federal Government for the benefit of Indian children and adults. In the: 
year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 435 Indian schools were in operation, including 67. 
residential, 3 combined and 365 day schools. The enrolment in residential schools 
was 9,357 and in the day schools 15,514, the latter showing an increase of 5,196 
pupils since 1947. , 

Enrolment in Indian schools, by provinces, for the year 1950-51 was as follows 
Prince Edward Island, 51; Nova Scotia, 591; New Brunswick, 416; Quebec, 2,208; 
Ontario, 5,736; Manitoba, 3,205; Saskatchewan, 3,423; Alberta, 3,141; British 
Columbia, 5,094; Yukon Territory, 317; and the Northwest Territories, 689. 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 


8.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-51 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
" ‘4 Attendance 
verage \ verage _ 
Year eee Attend- ae Attend- ates P.CLo8 
ance ance Leake No. Enrol- — 
ment 
OAD rete oath my Gattrereunncne 8, 840 8, 283 8,441 5, 837 17,281 14,120 81-7 
AIOE Yel cia Renan aE Nee er 8,830 8,046 8,046 5,395 16, 876 13,441 79-6 
GA ermine ster cote. Shcamrgs. oe 8,729 7,902 7,858 5,355 16,587 13, 257 79-9 
1045) Aes ecu. RAR reals 8, 865 8, 006 7000 5,159 16,438 13,165 80-1 | 
[Oa ce eeercae rear lee ceria: 9,149 8, 264 9,656 6,779 18, 805 15,043 80-0 
git tee ee BS | oe ca Bore 9,304 8,192 19,318 7,449 19, 622 15,641 79-7 @ 
OAC ES eae ee) feet err oie cet 8,986 7,863 ibaa 8,296 20, 101 16,159 80-3 & 
OL OMES nr eine ce eee enac aaeRY 9,368 8,345 12,615 10,414 21,983 18,759 85-3 
UNOSOM eae teh Reece de neneiee 9,316 8,593 14,093 12,060 23,409 20, 653 88-2 = 
OGLE ete ea eee a 9,307 8,779 15,514 13,526 24,871 22,305 89-7 i 
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In addition to pupils in Indian schools, there were 1,468 Indian children enrolled 
in elementary grades in provincial schools and 564 in secondary provincial schools. 
Thus the total enrolment of Indians in educational classes numbered 26,903 in 
1950-51. 


An active building program has been conducted in recent years and many new 
day schools have been erected. Assistance is given to pupils attending high schools, 
technical schools and universities through the payment of individual tuition grants, 
In 1950-51 there were 1,051 Indians receiving secondary education. 


The administration of Indian affairs generally by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is dealt with in Chapter ITI, pp. 
156-160. 


Subsection 4.—Universities and Colleges 


The most significant event in the development of higher education in Canada 
during the academic year 1951-52 was the inauguration of a system of federal 
grants to be paid directly to the universities and colleges to help sustain their 

_ essential functions and to assist in their further development. Prior to 1951-52, 
federal assistance to the universities was restricted to fields of study and research 
considered as national in scope. This assistance usually took the form of national 
scholarships to students or subsidies to universities for research projects related to 
the promotion and utilization of national resources, related to national defence, or 
to national health and welfare. 


The change in federal policy was the result of the inquiry of the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in Canada. 
The Commission reported that the universities, although provincial institutions, 
| -make great and indispensable contributions to the development of the arts, human- 
| ities and sciences, and to scholarship and research throughout the country, but 
_ that the financial position of most of the universities was such that they were unable 
- further to develop their functions and were in danger of being forced to curtail and 
restrict their progress. The Royal Commission, therefore, recommended that 
federal grants be made to support the work of universities with full cognizance that 
such grants would not trespass on or limit provincial responsibilities in matters of 
education. 


For the academic year 1951-52, the project was in a preliminary or experimental 
stage. The prescriptions and regulations governing the university grants for the 
initial year were authorized by Order in Council (P.C.123, Jan. 9, 1952). The 
amount, $7,100,000, voted for this purpose under the present proposal was allocated 
on a population basis at a rate not exceeding 50 cents per capita for each province. 
| The population figures used were those of June 1, 1951, estimated in August 1951 
| by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and the proportion of the grant for each 
university and college within a province must not exceed that which the university- 
| 8rade enrolment of the individual institution bears to the total provincial university- 
| grade enrolment. 
. 


To overcome anomalies in the level of education considered as of university 
, Zrade, the enrolment has been restricted to students in full-time attendance at a 
university or college registered in a program of studies leading to a recognized 
university degree, or to a diploma for which a university degree is prerequisite. 


: 
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Institutions considered eligible for the federal grants are those that have 
attained membership within the National Conference of Canadian Universities and 
the affiliated colleges of those universities. The college must provide at least two 
years of instruction, each year of which gives full credit towards a university degree. 


The new grants are timely in that they are initiated in the year which will see 
the expiration of federal allowances to universities for the education of war veterans, 
and an expected drop in enrolment from that of recent years. 


Graduate Schools.—Prior to 1940, five of the English language universities— 
Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba and Alberta—carried graduate work to the 
doctorate level in certain fields of study. The University of Montreal and Laval 
University in the French tradition had a wider variety of ‘doctorats’ in the graduate 
faculties and professional schools that comprised the university organization. All 
the major universities provided courses of study to the mastership level, but in 
all cases the fields of graduate study were restricted. | 

In 1940 Laval University organized a school of graduate studies in which the 
direction of all graduate work was centralized. 

During the past five years Dalhousie University, the University of New 
Brunswick, the University of Ottawa, the University of Western Ontario and “he 
four western provincial universities have established schools, or separate faculties, 
of graduate studies and research. McGill University has increased its roster of 
doctoral degrees and the University of Toronto has assumed the status of a fully 
rounded school of graduate studies with degrees to the doctorate level in all 
disciplines. 


Enrolment.—Undergraduate students registered in the full-time session for 


1949-50 numbered 69,011, a drop of 9 p.c. from 75,807 undergraduates of the pre- 


ceding year and 13 p.c. lower than the peak year 1947-48 registration of 79,225 
undergraduate students. The Department of Veterans Affairs records show that 
student veterans in 1949-50 represented 18-9 p.c. of the total undergraduate student 
body; in 1948-49 the proportion was 28-8 p.c. and in 1947-48 it was 37-3 pic. The 
Department estimates that less than 2,000 veteran students will be included in the 
1951-52 enrolment. 


In graduate schools and courses enrolment has increased. The universities — 


reported 5,122 post-graduate students in the full-time session for 1949-50 as compared 


with 4,857 in 1948-49 and 4,139 in 1947-48. War-veteran students represented © 


20-7 p.c. of the 1949-50 post-graduate students, 26-8 p.c. of the 1948-49 registration 
and 21:7 p.c. in 1947-48. 


The total full-time enrolment of university-grade students includes some who — 
entered university under the Department of Veterans Affairs training scheme — 


but whose war-service benefits have expired. These students account for a certain 


degree of inflation in the enrolment. However, after allowance is made for them 
and for civilian students whose entrance to university was delayed by lack of | 
accommodation during the period of inflated enrolment, enrolment for 1951-52— 


should be higher than that of the pre-war years. 
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Interprovincial Student Migration.—The student body of Canadian uni- 
versities, recorded by province, includes students from foreign countries and students 
whose place of residence in Canada is outside the province in which they are attending 
university. There is considerable variation in the proportions of students who 
attend university in their home province. Several factors promote the inter- 
provincial migration of students. 


The Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick record 32 p.c. and 30 Dic, 
Tespectively, of their students from other provinces of Canada, mainly from sister 
Maritime Provinces. For the sake of economy, there is considerable centralization 
of professional training at Halifax for students of the Maritimes. The University 
of New Brunswick conducts the only English-language School of Forestry east of 

Toronto, Ont. Further, there is the factor of denominational church-controlled 

universities in the region, the largest Baptist and United Church universities east 

of Toronto are located in New Brunswick, while the largest Anglican university east 
of Toronto is in Nova Scotia. 
| 


Quebec: and Ontario have the largest graduate schools in Canada and the 
largest French-language universities. These factors have a bearing on their student 
enrolment from other provinces. 


The total enrolment of university-grade students for 1949-50 may be expressed 
in the following proportions: 


Percentages from— 
Naha -— 
Enrolment Other : 
Province (Undergraduate = ote Provinces By caatied 
and Post-Graduate) * "ovmnce of Canada ek: 
No. 
| spate |ESS Ras, Er eee 324 100 — = 
| Prince Edward Island.................. 298 88 11 1 
UN SSO AG i a a 4,126 62 32 6 
Wem Drignwiok. 2)isc3...) lorie. Ale 2, 233 67 30 3 
| oy IS ie ae gies SRY 9d ne 21,366 83 10 7 
LIENS RS be Ra aCe 9 A 26,005 86 9 5 
DIMMELAD. hE Shh ot. 3, ok ocn 4,543 86 12 2 
Saskatchewan... . 0... <5 oiseee0ee0055, 3,360 91 a 2 
SL Af Led pe Mont Sa ae Se eas eee 3,921 92 7 1 
Britis Cohmbiay... 62050 tio. ts 7,957 89 9 2 
ALE-PROVINCHS.../557.....).8., 74, 133 84 11 5 


University Graduates.—In 1949-50 there were 17,681 bachelor and first 
orofessional degrees awarded, about 18 p.c. going to women. Awards in the arts 
ind sciences, including commerce, represented approximately one-half of the total 
dasic degrees conferred. Graduates in applied science, engineering and architecture 
‘epresented 11 p.c. of the total and the medical sciences, including dentistry, 
Jharmacy and nursing degrees, made up about 10 p.c. 


__ At post-graduate level there were 1,186 master’s degrees, 513 licentiates and 
'26 doctorates in course. About 23 p.c. of all those receiving post-graduate degrees 
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9.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1939 and 1948-50 
Nore.—Figures for 1920-36 are given at pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1937-47 in the cor- 


responding tables of subsequent editions. 
1949 1950 


Female) Total | Female 


Course 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science 
and Commerce— 
Bachelors of Arts!......%....-.-. 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts).... 
Bachelors of Commerce?.......-- 42 


et = Ne ee ee a ee ee 


Totalseseeta ec eee re 
Graduates in Applied Science— 
Bachelors of Applied Science 
Engineering..........---++0+++ 
Bachelors of Architecture®,...... 
Bachelors of Forestry.......---- 


Graduates in Agriculture, Veterin- 
ary Science and Household 
Science— 

Bachelors of Agricultural Science. 
Graduates in Veterinary Science. 
Bachelors of Household Science. . 


TL OCAIS ME Hole ci cme ert: 


Teacher Diplomas and Graduates 
in Education and Social Serv- 
ice— 
Teacher diplomas... 5... 21... 0-1 
Degrees in education or pedagogy. 
Librarian degrees and diplomas. . 
Physical training degrees and 

Giplomassers sek oe sre let cee 
Social service degrees and di- 

PIOMAS..... |. chaste des ar esis 
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Graduates in Medicine and Re- 
lated Studies— 
Medical doctors...........-++++- 
IDG Soe poeawine seule Mosaoone oF 
IPharmacistsin seems eiasseioces le 
Degrees and diplomas in nursing. 
Physio-therapy and occupational 
DICKY citer cele cicte cle cle ele erosiocotaie 


Motalswsteoece tics ceecslcc 


Graduates in Law and Theology— 
ia w SCHOOIS senearn sec ote ocstet= winks 
Roman Catholic theological col- 


Sle 6.6: wee i505 ger ele re uerer sree ,\\2 818) '6)e; 


leg 
Protestant theological colleges... 


Post-Graduate and Honorary De- 


rees— 
Honorary doctorates...........- 
Doctorates in courses........+.++ 21) 
Masters of Arts®...........e+ee0- 
Masters of Science’..........---- 
Bachelors of Divinity........... 3 
Licentiates (except in theology).. 
Other post-graduate degrees and 
CIPlOMAST. . «asco s cores anole /ane's 


TRO CALS ee eceeiere ond siete oye erste 


1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and| 
Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal) 
and Quebec. 4 Excludes teacher diplomas. 5 Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed.) 
6 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M.Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred cena 


ately). 7 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 
| 
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Staffs.—On the basis of full-time university-grade enrolment in the regular 
session, there was one teacher for eight students in 1950, one for nine students in 
1948 and 1949, and one for six students in 1941. This computation includes the 
part-time and full-time teaching staff recorded for each year. The ratio of full-time 
staff to full-time enrolment is almost double that of the above but this ratio excludes 
a large numbér of instructors in professional schools, such as medicine, where a 
considerable part of the teaching is done by part-time personnel. 


The teaching complement for certain years since 1921 was as follows:— 


Faculties of Professional Totals 
a cae Year Arts and Science Schools (excluding duplicates ) 
n — 


Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


bg OS ge) ee oe 1,191 242 942 1,179 2,133 1,352 
ks 8s Sk A ee re ae 1,776 519 1,127 1,705 2,903 2,077 
PRES Sate oh Oe cock 2,037 579 1,707 2,420 3, 452 2,185 
Lesa Re) eee 2,466 1,010 2,645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
TOA Eek Shon ee Ses on oe 2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5,246 , 3,441 
EP Oe. tha SA) od 3,042 1,119 3,257 2,667 5,447 3,591 
SUSU Ne Me Gao goed we 2,871 1, 202 3,051 2,755 5,339 3,877 
UU ae ee ee 2,890 1,153 3,078 3,036 5, 246 4,127 


Salaries paid to the full-time teaching staff are somewhat higher than in pre-war 
years. There is a considerable disparity between salaries paid to teachers in science, 
engineering and medicine and those paid to teachers in the humanities, The 
Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 


_ Sciences included the following data on annual salaries paid in three representative 


universities in 1949-50 to these two groups of teachers:—* 


Humanities Division Engineering, Science and Medicine 
Classification Professors Professors 
Full Associate Assistant Full Associate Assistant 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Tg DEP deo breton ids 6,500 5,500 3,750 Over 10,000 7,000 6,500 
Upper quintile.......... 5,750 4, 250 3,500 6,500 4,500 3,500 
BUA ALE ee Se 5,000 3,750 3, 000 5,500 4,000 3, 250 
LES ONO Ra eae oe 5,000 3,500 3,000 5,000 4,000 3,000 
ROW se a EES 3,750 3,000 2,500 4,000 3, 250 2,250 


Income and Expenditures.—A record of the sources of annual income 
for a representative group of universities and colleges is given in Table 10 for certain 
years from 1921 to 1950. For the academic year 1949-50, the institutions in the 
‘sample, representing about 85 p.c. of the total enrolment, reported an expenditure 
of $651 per student. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the rate was $488 per 
student; in Quebec $794; in Ontario $657; and in the western provinces it was $589 
‘perstudent. Student fees represented 38 p.c. of the total income reported and provin- 
cial grants constituted 36 p.c.; special allowances made to the universities by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs amounted to 6 p.c. of total income and that available 
for general purpose from endowments constituted an additional 7 p.c. The balance, 
about 13 p.c., was made up of gifts, small contributions from a few municipalities 
and all other sources of income including the grants from churches to some denomin- 
ational institutions. 


; * Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in Canada, 
‘Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951, Tables I and II, pp. 139-140. 
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10.—Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, Specified School 
Years Ended 1921-50 


Norz.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or no 
salary and the financial returns are consequently not comparable. 
Capital Resources 


—_—_——- 


Current Income 


Land, 
From | Govern-| gindent | Miscel- adi Deficit? | Surplus? Se Vndow. | Drast 
" ment | Funds 


End- Endow-| ment | Feesl | laneous 
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1921 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 | 48,124 | 28,328 
1926 2,148 5,471 2,380 1,236 | 11,235 192 132 | 65,708 | 42,157 
1931 2,258 6,925 3,323 1,455 | 138,961 600 126-| 82,403 | 48,459 
1941 2,046 6, 804 5,143 2,054 | 16,047 244 116 | 95,680 | 55,082 17,422 
1945 2,469 8,305 5,701 2,677 | 19,152 114 192 | 97,454 | 60,403 24,163 
1946 2,397 | 10,485 9,779 3,153 | 25,815 75 532 | 102,627 | 56,975 28,999 
1947 2,314 | 13,768 | 13,636 3,203 | 32,921 350 382 | 112,409 | 59,208 34,397 
1948...| 2,387 |, 14,863 | 14,903 4,689 | 36,842 169 347 | 123,248 | 63,724 42,302 | 
1949...| 2,568} 16,218 | 15,959 4,845 | 39,590 542 935 | 139,779 | 69,012 43,093 
1950...| 2,950 | 16,959 | 15,409 5,140 | 40,459 601 413 | 150,178 | 84,410 37,821 | 
| 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. i 


University Training under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act.*—Assistance _ 
to veterans in training is provided under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act as out- _ 
lined in the 1948-49 Year Book at pp. 321-322. | 

Since veterans were obliged to commence their university training within 15 
months after discharge, the number entering training has dropped very sharply. | 
In the academic year 1950-51, approximately 8,000 veterans in universities were | 
receiving assistance through the Department of Veterans Affairs compared with | 
about 15,000 in 1949-50 and 24,000 in 1948-49. Since the commencement of the | 
training program 9,000 veterans have had insufficient qualifying service to carry 
them through to graduation but 6,068 of them qualified for continued assistance 
by securing scholarship standing in their universities. In 1949-50, 94 p.c. of the | 
student veterans passed their examinations and won a high proportion of the avail- 
able scholarships. 

The distribution of the 8,000 veterans enrolled in 1950-51 by academic years, | 
was: first year 255; second year 309; third year 1,140; fourth or subsequent year 
4,605, and post-graduate 1,299. Since the inception of the rehabilitation program ! 
in 1941, 54,000 veterans have received university training. 


| 
PART I.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED | 
TO EDUCATION | 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE ARTS, LETTERS AND SCIENCES fT 


The basis of the appointment of the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in April 1949 and its objectives are presented 
in the Year Book 1951 at pp. 315-316. The Commission completed its work and 
tabled its Report in Parliament on June 1, 1951. The Report immediately aroused 
great interest in the press and with the public, and in the following months it was 
the subject of innumerable articles and commentaries. 


* Prepared in the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
¢ Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
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As a preface to the Report the Commission quoted a passage from St. Augustine 
defining a nation: “A nation is an association of reasonable beings united in a 
peaceful sharing of the things they cherish; therefore, to determine the quality 
of a nation, you must consider what those things are’. From this felicitous quota- 
tion and from evidence given in the Report it seems apparent that the Com- 
missioners proceeded throughout their task on the assumption that in the arts 
and letters may be found a useful yardstick of a nation’s culture and, further, that 
the arts and letters of any country can be important unifying factors. This 
theme occurs frequently throughout the Report; for example, in discussing the 

theatre and music in Canada their unifying influence on the country as a whole is 
emphasized. It seems evident, too, that in surveys of the various federal] institutions 
and agencies which were reviewed particular attention was given to the manner in 
which these institutions might best serve the country as a whole. 


Implicit throughout the Report seems to be the conviction that Canadian 
institutions which serve the national interests are logically entitled to some measure 
of support from the Federal Government. For example, recommendations were 
made concerning grants to Canadian universities and for the establishment of a 
~~ council the principal duty of which would be to strengthen voluntary organizations 
concerned with matters reviewed by the Commission. - 


The Report of the Royal Commission is presented in two parts; the first consists 

: of a survey of the many and varied subjects which the Commission was instructed 

to consider, and the second deals with the 146 recommendations presented under 

_ eight principal headings. It is proposed here to summarize the recommendations 

| concerning national museums, federal libraries, public records and archives, historic 

_ sites and monuments, aid to universities, national scholarships and the establishment 

of a council for the arts, letters, humanities and social sciences. For accounts of 

the recommendations of the Royal Commission concerning the National Gallery, 

the National Film Board, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, sce pp. 
347, 348 and 352, respectively. 


be The survey of the national and local museums found that Canadian museums 
lag far behind those of comparable countries. The Commission recommended that 
the present National Museum of Canada be given more space and more funds and 
that its principal exhibits be confined to Canada’s geology, botany and zoology, and 
to the natural resources on which the primary industries of the country are founded. 
: Further, the creation of a new Canadian Historical Museum was recommended 
_ for the exhibition of various historical collections now in the custody of the Public 
Archives, the Canadian War Museum and certain departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. The Report also recommended the creation of a Canadian 
Museum of Science as well as national botanical and zoological gardens in appropriate 
"regions of Canada. 


a 


| The overcrowded condition of the Library of Parliament was examined and 
_ Tt was recommended that most of the collection be removed for safe-keeping, leaving 
' Space for adequate working library services and suitable stacks. The Commission 
further recommended the immediate establishment of a National Library. 


Concern was shown regarding the extent to which the files of most government 
| departments are congested with inactive or worthless documents and records and 
_ the Commission noted the very considerable storage spaces which the Department 
of Public Works must provide for great quantities of outdated records. The Com- 
| Mission therefore recommended that the responsibility of the existing Public Records 
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Committee be clearly defined and that a systematic and continuous transfer of 
inactive records from all departments and agencies of government be made to the 
Archives. A number of recommendations were designed to correct the existing 
situation, to prevent its recurrence and to ensure that valuable historical docu- 
ments receive proper care and that worthless records be systematically destroyed. 


The Report dealt at some length with the work of the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board which was commended for its accomplishments on a modest 
budget. The Commissioners observed that much has yet to be done to preserve 
what remains of historic buildings and to mark the sites of important events in 
Canadian history. It recommended that it be made possible for the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board to undertake a much more comprehensive program 
and that the Board be reconstituted and provided with permanent secretarial 
assistance. Immediate measures were urged for the restoration of the Halifax 
Citadel, one of Canada’s great military monuments which is fast falling into complete 


ruin. 


A variety of problems with which Canadian universities are now faced were. 


reviewed at length and particular concern was felt for the low estate to which the 
study of the humanities has fallen. The financial plight of the universities was 
considered in detail and a strong argument advanced in support of federal aid to 
education (see p. 337). 

Closely linked with the consideration of aid to universities were proposals for 
the creation of a system of national scholarships. ‘The Commission recommended 
that existing grants to the National Research Council for scholarships be maintained, 
that a system of post-graduate scholarships be introduced for students engaged in 
the study of the humanities, the social sciences and law, and that funds be made 
available to provide exchange scholarships for scholars and students from other 
countries. It urged a comprehensive system of scholarships at the undergraduate 
level, proposing 100 annual scholarships of $1,000, 250 scholarships of $500, 2,000 
bursaries of $500 a year and the establishment of a loan fund open to students 


whose work is acceptable to their university authorities. In addition, the Com-_ 


mission proposed further scholarships and grants for persons engaged in the arts 
and letters but not enrolled in university. These scholarships would be given 
to artists, musicians, men of letters and students or practitioners of broadcasting, 
films and the press. . 

In the final chapter of the Report, the Commission recommended in considerable 
detail the establishment of a new semi-independent body to be known as the Canada 


Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social Sciences. | 


Outlines were given of the structure of this organization, partly administrative, 


partly advisory in nature, which would be financed by federal funds but would | 
have a large measure of independence in its operations. In brief, this Council | 
would have functions similar to those of both the Arts Council of Great Britain and | 
the British Council. In addition, the proposed Council (its short title to be the | 
Canada Council) would assume the duties of a national commission for UNESCO | 


and would work to the greatest extent possible through existing voluntary organiza- 


tions which it would be the Council’s principal duty to strengthen financially and | 


otherwise. The Canada Council would be composed of fifteen appointed members. 
representative of the various cultures and regions of Canada. The Commission 
recommended that the Canada Council establish a central office of information on 
those aspects of the arts, letters, humanities and social sciences that fall within 


its competence. The duty of the Council, moreover, would be to encourage Canadian 
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. music, drama and ballet by such means as the underwriting of tours within Canada, 


and the establishment of awards to young Canadians of promise and also to strive 
to increase the knowledge of Canada abroad by arranging tours by Canadian 
lecturers and by performers in music and the allied arts. The Commission 
proposed that the Council arrange abroad exhibitions of Canadian art in its varied 

_forms. The Canada Council would administer the system of post-graduate scholar- 
ships to be created in the arts, letters, humanities and the social sciences. 


At the end of the Report, the Commissioners observed that, ““‘We are under no 


| illusion that the results which we trust may be achieved from the creation of the 


Canada Council can be attained cheaply; indeed, we observed in the introduction 


_ to this part of our Report that if we in Canada want a more generous and better 


cultural fare we must pay for it. It is obvious that the system of scholarships and 
awards mentioned above and the furtherance of the work of UNESCO in Canada 
would cost considerable sums of money”’. However, ‘‘if all our recommendations 
were accepted, the total figure might in isolation appear substantial; but in com- 
parison with the costs of other activities of Government, it would be modest, 
almost insignificant”. 


Although the Canadian press and public have been far from unanimous in 


| their attitude towards the recommendations, there has been a widespread conviction 


that the Report is a work of real distinction and a very great landmark in the 
development of Canada as a united and cultivated community. 


Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 


“subject in the curricula of the faculties of arts in a number of universities, where 
it may be taken as one subject among five for a year or two; in some, e.g., Acadia 


University, N.S., there are six or more elective courses. In Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, N .B., and in the University of Saskatchewan, there is a sufficient number of 
Courses to allow the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. 
“At the University of Toronto, Ont., an Honour B.A. in art and archeology is offered 
as well as graduate work in this field. Departments of fine arts have been opened 
by McGill University (1948-49), and the University of British Columbia (1949-50) 
_and re-opened by McMaster University (1951). 


_. There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for 
admission, which are concerned more with the technical development of the artist. 
The most widely known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 
| 2 Hcole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
| : University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 
\ of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 
: Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 
' 


b Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
| seg but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are 


Sponsored by some of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various 
independent groups. 


= 


| 4 * Revised under the direction of Dr, H. O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable 
educational services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, 
conducted tours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts 
are features of the programs of the various galleries. In many cases these institut‘ons 
supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, while the National Gallery 
of Canada carries on a nation-wide program of this nature. 


The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg,. Man. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, ENG. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, 
the National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided 


te he tag 


with an Advisory Arts Council in 1907, and incorporated under a Board of Trustees — 


in 1913, it has assembled its permanent collection largely during the past 40 years. 
This collection of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the 
styles of past and present of various parts of the world was assembled for public 
enjoyment, study, and the improvement of arts and industrial products, and as 
the necessary basis for any program of art education. 


The collection of the National Gallery to-day is of international repute and , 
is accessible to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs and colour | 


reproductions and to a limited extent by loans. The Canadian section, naturally 


the most inclusive, is the best available source for the study of Canadian art. A 
number of the more important recent additions to the permanent collection have | 


been in the field of French painting which for some time had been unavoidably 
neglected because of insufficient funds. Chevaux de courses by Degas and Portrait 
de paysan and Forét by Cézanne are outstanding examples acquired from the Vollard , 


| 
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| 
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{ 
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collection. ‘The presence of this famous collection in Canada accounts for one of 
the most interesting chapters in the Gallery’s history. Formed by Ambroise 
Vollard (1867-1939), the French connoisseur, art dealer and publisher, it was taken | 


to Portugal in 1940 and then consigned to the United States. The Royal Navy 


seized it at Bermuda on suspicion that it had come under Nazi control and was being’ 
sent to America under false pretences. it was then deposited in the National Gallery 
of Canada for safe-keeping. In 1948 it was released to the owners and in 1950 the) 
sisters of Vollard allowed their part of the collection to be exhibited in Canada, 
an event which caused considerable interest throughout the country. Three other) 
French paintings were presented by H.S. Southam, C.M.G., LL.D., of Ottawa: 
L’Evasion by Daumier and Dans le bows: neige and Femme aux gants by Courbet.| 
Works by Van Gogh and Redon were purchased and acquisitions in other depart-. 
ments included works by Tiepolo and Augustus J ohn. Canadian paintings include 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian section 
of the current issue of the American Art Annual (Washington, American Federation of Arts). 
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a representative selection of contemporary work and additions to the collection of 
earlier painting. Drawings by Guardi, Claude, Sébastien Bourdon, Adriaen van 
Ostade, Constable, Renoir, Rouault and others have also been added. Prints 
included examples by Rembrandt, Goya (a complete set of the first edition of the 
Tauromaquia) and Rouault. — 


In 1951, exhibitions of the art of other countries included: Scottish Painters, 
Contemporary Irish Painting, Lovis Corinth, Pageant of Britain, Swedish Children’s 
Art, Sculpture by Mestrovic, Vollard Collection, Ukrainian Folk Arts, and Paintings 
by J. M. W. Turner. Among the Canadian exhibitions held were the Sarah 
Robertson Memorial Exhibition, the designs submitted for Massey Medals for 


Architecture and Industrial Design 1950 B.C.-~A.D. 1950. A large Canadian 


exhibition sent to the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., was opened on 
Oct. 29, 1950, by the Canadian Ambassador to the United States and was later 
shown in San Francisco, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Seattle and Vancouver. 


The National Gallery carries out a program of extension work throughout the 
country. The majority of the exhibitions mentioned above, as well as the annual 
offerings of the chartered art societies and a variety of smaller collections, are 
available to the entire country and are widely circulated. About 30 such exhibi- 


tions are toured and a total of some 150 Separate showings are thus held annually 


under the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In addition, individual 
loans of material from the collection are made to a number of centres in all parts of 
the country each year. In this way actual works of art are constantly being brought 
to the attention of the public. Sets of reproductions are also sent on tour of localities 
which have not the facilities for handling original works of art. 


The latest major development in the general educational work of the National 


Gallery was established in 1948—an Industrial Design Section set up as the result 


of public interest in bringing the design of Canadian goods up to the best inter- 
mational standards and in fostering distinctive Canadian designs. A number of 
exhibitions on Canadian industrial art have been held in various parts of the country. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people 
and are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work, The Gallery provides 
written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, repro- 
ductions of paintings with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broad- 
casts, classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, con- 
ducted tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations, public 
lectures at Ottawa, and lecture tours throughout Canada. 


__ The National Gallery also maintains an art film library. Silk screen prints 
by Canadian artists, already famous in many parts of the world as the result of 
their distribution during the War, are available to schools and the public generally. 
These and the facsimile colour reproductions published by the National Gallery 
are listed in the free leaflet, Reproductions, Publications, and Educational Material. 
The magazine Canadian Art, in the publication of which the National Gallery takes 
a leading part, has doubled its circulation since 1945, 


te Speaking highly of the Gallery’s work over many years despite serious diffi- 
culties, the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences* made recommendations for the extension and improve- 
nent of its exhibition and education services ; Increases in funds, staff and facilities : 


= Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. See also Royal Commission Studies, a Selection of Essays prepared for 
he Royal Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1951. 
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maintenance and increase where possible of present appropriations for acquisitions; 
and, as soon as possible, a new building containing adequate facilities for display, 
storage, circulation of exhibitions, repair and restoration of paintings. 


Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, 
exclusive of museums and art galleries, include the following :— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 

Canadian Arts Council* 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild y 
Canadian Museums Association} : 
Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 

Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada | 
Sculptors Society of Canada | 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions | 
of the National Film Board{ | 


Generally, the function of the National Film Board as defined in the National | 
Film Act, 1950, is to produce and distribute films “designed to interpret Canada to | 
Canadians and other nations’. The Board, in addition, is required to represent 
the Government of Canada in its relations with persons engaged in commercial 
motion picture film activity for the Government or for any government department; | 
to engage in film research and to make results available to the film industry; to) 
advise the Governor in Council in connection with film activities; and to discharge 
other duties relating to film activity in accordance with directions by the Governor 


in Council. | 

Publication of the Royal Commission Report on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences brought attention to the functions of the Board and 
“their proper interpretation in relation to Canadian national life and culture’. | 

The National Film Board reaches Canadians through distribution of 16 mm, 
films produced for Canadian audiences; and through commercial theatres by the 
production and distribution of theatrical films without which Canadian audiences 
would see very few Canadian productions. The Board is currently producing mor¢) 
than 30 theatrical films annually and almost 100 non-theatricals. | 

The number of theatrical bookings of National Film Board short production: 
in the last nine months of 1951 increased by about 70 p.c. over the same period 0. 
1950. In addition to the Canada Carries On and Eyewitness series in English (Ei 
avant Canada and Vigie in French), the Board also supplies newsreel features 01) 
Canadian subjects for Canadian commercial distribution. The tour of Canada 


2 ‘on ie of the Canadian Arts Council and a list of its constituent bodies appears in the 1951 Yee : 
OOK, DP. . y 
+ Formed in 1947 with the object of improving the services of museums as educational institutions b 


promoting co-operation among themselves, by exchange with other countries and by the training and secu 


ing of expert staffs. 
t Prepared under the direction of W. Arthur Irwin, Government Film Commissioner, National Fil 


Board. The non-educational services of the National Film Board are outlined in Chapter XXVIII. 
also Chapter II, p. 85. 
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in 1951, by Her Royal Highness, the Princess Elizabeth and His Royal Highness the 


Duke of Edinburgh was recorded in the Board’s first full-length production in colour, 
Royal Journey. In addition to widespread Canadian distribution, Royal J ourney 


__ is being shown in the United States, the United Kingdom, Europe, South Africa, 


Australia, New Zealand and some parts of Asia. 


The non-theatrical program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries. The program is deeply rooted in community activities 
and the films are shown in about 3,450 clubs, schools, churches and community 
halls. It is estimated that more than 10,000,000 Canadians will attend National 
Film Board non-theatrical showings during 1952. Operation of film circuits is pro- 


_ gressively being turned over to voluntary community groups. Touching on this 


phase of film distribution, the Royal Commission Report called it “a remarkable 
example of improvisation with limited resources”. Film councils—voluntary groups 
promoting wider use of documentary films—now number 338, an increase of 30 over 
last year. Forty new libraries were established, bringing the total to 305. More 


_ than 4,000,000 school children are being reached annually at approximately 60,000 
_ school showings. 


There are still many rural areas that rely on the National Film Board for 


| films and film services. Free programs for both children and adults in rural areas 
are released monthly. In addition, the field officers of the National Film Board are 
_ available to assist in the organization of self-operating circuits. The latter are 


taken over by the area-film councils which, like their counterparts, the community- 


_ film councils, purchase their own projection equipment, train projectionists, organize 


_ workshops on film selection and use, and arrange film festivals where informational] 
_ films produced in Canada and abroad are shown to the public. 


In addition to providing monthly programs and technical assistance from its 


field staff, the National Film Board deposits large blocks of films in provincial and 
community film libraries on a free-loan basis. 


In co-operation with federal departments, film libraries have been established | 


In the specialized fields of health, welfare, medicine and biology, physical fitness 


and industry. Additions to these libraries are circulated across the country in 
. preview blocks before being deposited in a central library from which they can be 
‘borrowed. The Board also offers a wide variety of information services, including 
‘Instructional material on the selection and use of the films and filmstrips, discussion 
Buides, teachers’ notes, and film and filmstrip catalogues. The Board has deposited 
well over 25,000 films in local libraries. 


Many different types of organizations, both governmental and voluntary, 
¢o-operate with and assist the Board in the distribution of films. The University 
of Alberta Extension staff is an example of technical instruction provided by a 
‘Ron-governmental body. The University of British Columbia administers rural 
film circuits. In the Maritime Provinces, distribution of National Film Board 
films to adult audiences is directed by the Department of Education. In some 
Provinces, federations of agriculture assist with rural film distribution. 

Films are being used to help interpret their own country to persons in the more 
‘settled parts of Canada and to bring to Canadians in more remote areas a picture 
of how people in other parts of Canada live. In schools and settlements throughout 
‘Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories, Ungava and Labrador, National 
= Board programs are being shown regularly for the native and white populations. 
Federal and provincial authorities co-operate in this work. 
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The story of Canada is also being told abroad in films as part of the function 
of interpreting Canada to other nations. Non-commercial distribution of films and 
filmstrips abroad is now carried on through 56 posts of the Departments of External 
Affairs and Trade and Commerce through National Film Board offices at London, — 
New York and Chicago, and through universities, schools and other educational — 
agencies. Non-theatrical showings of Canadian films abroad are attended by 
approximately 10,000,000 persons a year in 42 countries. Moreover, prints of 
National Film Board films are sold abroad at the rate of over 3,000 a year. This 
theatrical distribution is already well established in the United Kingdom and the 
United States and is rapidly expanding in Continental Europe and Latin America. A 
recent interesting development has been the advance in the use of National Film 
Board newsreel films and productions on United States television networks. Book-— 
ings currently are running at 1,500 annually. The National Film Board also provides 
newsreel feature coverage about Canada for United Kingdom, United States, and — 
South American distribution. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually © 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in the English and the French languages. — 
Whether these programs are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined | 
with information whenever possible. Spoken word programs cover a very wide | 
range of interests and are presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary | 
programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music. 


Pre-School Broadcasts.—While many story programs for pre-school-age 
children are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed | 
to give young children, especially in remote areas, many of the benefits of kinder- 
garten training. ‘This series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to_ 
Friday for children from two and one-half to six years of age. Planned with the 
advice of kindergarten experts and representatives of the Canadian Home and 
School Federation, the Federation of Women’s Institutes and the Junior League, | 
it includes stories, songs, mental games, keeping-fit exercises, information about | 
animal life and nature study, and encourages good habits of hygiene, eating and 
relaxation. The program is intended primarily for home listening but it has been 
found useful in many organized kindergarten groups and classes. 


School Broadcasts.—In an average schoo! year, more than 1,000 schodll 
programs, mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The, 
CBC also provides upwards of 30 minutes daily broadeasting of specifically planned) 
programs by departments of education to meet classroom requirements. These’ 
“supplementary aids” help teachers to stimulate student imagination and strengthen 
motives for study. The National School Broadeasts series are planned by the} 
National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote among students 
a stronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 1951-52 
‘season, six of these series were planned for students from Grade III to senior 
high school. These were: Vovces of the Wild, on Canadian wildlife; a series on 
conservation of natural resources; They Made History, dealing with highlights in 
Canada’s history; Life in Canada Today, a series of documentaries; Julius Caesar, 4 


* Prepared by Donald Manson, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. | 
. 
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full-length performance of Shakespearean drama; and Things We Are Proud Of, 
comprising five programs contributed by broadcasting organizations in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ceylon, relating outstanding features in 
the development of those countries. 


The Department of Transport issued more than 8,000 free receiving licences to 
schools throughout Canada in 1951-52, indicating that at least one-third of all 
English-language schools were radio-equipped and using school broadcasts. 


In the Province of Quebec, the CBC’s French network broadcasts Radio- 
Collége, a series of weekly programs dealing especially with the fine arts, music, 
literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy. These broadcasts are 
not designed for classroom use, being of a more adult nature than those on the 
English-language networks, and scheduled, in the main, for other than school hours, 


Particulars of school broadcasts are contained in the manual Young Canada 
Listens, and details of the French network series in the manual Radio-Collége. 
Both are published annually by the CBC. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult-education nature take many forms. 
Issues of the day are discussed on such round-table programs as Citizens’ Forum, 
now in its eighth year, and its French network counterpart, Les Idées en marche. 

Both are produced in co-operation with the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and organized listening groups which form part of the audience carry on their 
own discussions of the topic following the broadcast. This Association co-operates 
with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in the presentation of National Farm 
Radio Forum, a broadcast concerned primarily with discussion of topics of interest 
to Canadian farmers. This program has developed into the largest listening-group 
project of its type in the world. Cross Section, a series dealing with economic and 
Social issues—a look at industrial Canada through the eyes of business, labour 
and the consumer—is typical of the dramatized documentary form in which many 
programs of an adult-education nature are presented. Understanding of human 
relationships is fostered by such series as In Search of Ourselves, presenting stories 
and a commentary by a psychiatrist, psychologist, or sociologist of people with 
mild emotional disturbances ; In Search of Mental Health, showing recent 
improvements in the treatment of mentally ill people in Canada; and Life With 
the Robinsons, a dramatized story of human relations in a typical, ordinary 
family. On the French network, Radio-Parents presents broadcasts designed to 
help parents solve their problems, and general questions sent in by parents on the 
Subject of child care are answered by psychologists in the series Le Courrier de 
Radio-Parents. 


; More than 2,600 hours are devoted annually to informative talks on a very 
Wide range of topics including international affairs, consumer information, politics, 
business and labour interests, community activities and social problems, literature 


and creative writing, science, nature and sports. 
The CBC maintains an office and a resident correspondent at United Nations 


Headquarters, and an overseas bureau with headquarters at London, England. 
For programs such as CBC News Roundup, voice reports are brought in from many 
parts of the world. 

; 


Music and Drama.—Music and drama are two of the chief items in the 
CBC schedules, Music makes up about 50 p.c. of the network programs, while 
those in the ‘drama and feature’ category take up the largest percentage of time 


F 
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among spoken-word programs. High-quality programs of both types are heard 
frequently at good listening hours. Apart from regular broadcasts by Canadian 
symphony orchestras, the Metropolitan Opera programs, and similar programs, 
much fine music is presented on the CBC Wednesday Night program—a full evening 
on the Trans-Canada network for more discriminating listeners. The many periods — 
of “standard” classical music on this broadcast are accompanied by programs giving 


ssion to Canadian composers and contemporary composers of other countries. 


expre 
s choral music originating at many points 


Chamber music by various groups as well a 
in Canada, and recitals by Canadian artists and those of international reputation 


are important features of the music schedules. Productions by the CBC Opera | 


Company (which in the 1951-52 season included La Bohéme, The Marriage of Figaro, | 


Manon, Peter Grimes, and two Canadian operas, Deirdre and Basmatchkin) and by 


the CBC Light Opera Company are heard throughout the season. 


During an average year more than 1,000 plays are produced by the CBC for 
the networks, chief among them the annual Stage series broadcast Sunday nights to _ 
a national audience, and longer items for the CBC Wednesday Night program. | 
In this category, plays have ranged from adaptations of the humorous stories of : 


Stephen Leacock to two-hour performances of Shakespearean dramas and such plays | 
_of Lister Sinclair’s Socrates, Bernard Shaw’s Candida, Christopher Fry’s verse drama | 
The Lady’s Not For Burning, and Crime Passionel by the contemporary French writer | 
Jean-Paul Sartre. A recent innovation has been the production of “anthologies” | 
made up of prose, poetry and music, and programs such as Vienna: The Glorious Age | 


which presented in dramatic words and music a comprehensive picture of an era. 


Lighter fare is broadcast from production points across Canada, and includes | 
a very high percentage of work by Canadian writers, both English and French. | 

Television.—Preliminary plans for CBC television broadcasting, expected | 
to get under way at Toronto and Montreal in the autumn of 1952, call for a limited | 
amount of broadcasting per day in the initial stages, and a program pattern roughly | 
paralleling that developed for radio, but on a much smaller scale. As in radio. 
programming, the objective of combining entertainment with information will be 


followed where possible. 


The Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and. 


Sciences, in its report in 1951 which, after an intensive review of broadcasting in) 


‘Canada, endorsed in the main the CBC’s programming pattern for radio, had this! 
} 


to say about television programs :— 


“Tt has been suggested that television may eventually supersede radio; if this shoul¢| 
happen, most of what we have said of radio programs will apply to television 
Again, television may develop and come to concentrate on its more immediately 
popular capacities such as variety shows, and sports and news actualities, leaving’ 
more serious programs to radio and films. For such television programs it wil| 
be essential to ensure the maintenance of good taste and a suitable and adequat, 
use of Canadian material and Canadian talent .... The element of control necessar} 
and now exercised by governments and by producers in radio and in the cinema wil 
be far more important and far more difficult to achieve in the persuasive and subtli 
medium of television. We think it important also that, as with radio, the Boar« 
of Governors of the CBC endeavour at once to import the best programs fron’ 
abroad, while developing so far as possible Canadian talent in Canadian programs. 
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Section 4.—Public Libraries 
The biennial survey of libraries in Canada, 1948-50, reports increased activity 


in the field of library service. At the national level, first steps have been taken 
_ toward the establishment of a National Library for Canada. 


In June 1948, Parliament approved the principle of establishing a Bibliographic 
Centre at Ottawa and the preparation of a National Union Catalogue which would: 
provide a nucleus for the reference department and the catalogues for a National 
Library. A National Library Advisory Committee was established with repre- 
sentatives from each province under the chairmanship of the Public Archivist. 
After some months of preparatory work, the Centre came formally into existence 
_with the appointment of a Director and an initial staff on May 1, 1950. 


The Bibliographic Centre has proceeded with the preparation of the National 
Union Catalogue. The catalogues of 21 libraries, covering more than 1,250,000 
volumes, have been reproduced by means of microfilm. These reproductions 
will be co-ordinated to provide an index of the holdings of the main libraries in 
Canada, including information on the location of rare books that may be obtained 
on the basis of inter-library loans. Eventually the National Library will offer 
procurement services but, in the meantime, the catalogue represents a record of the 


book resources of Canadian libraries and provides a means for more effective use 
‘of those books. 


A second project of the Bibliographic Centre is the monthly publication of 
Canadiana, a bilingual list of commercial and government publications relating to 
) Canada. At present the Centre has a small stock of reference books that will be 
‘supplemented by volumes not in steady demand and located in various libraries 
‘across the country, and by standard publications of the United States. The index 
‘will be expanded to include holdings relating to Canada in the libraries of Great 
|Britain, the United States and France. 

: 


: Local Public Libraries.—As local institutions of education and culture, 
‘public libraries are mainly the responsibility of the municipalities in which they 
‘are located. In certain provinces, the provincial library authorities supple- 
‘ment the efforts of the municipalities by annual grants, by assistance to building- 
‘Construction funds and by aid in the procurement of book stock. The public 
libraries in the cities represent the largest proportion of all such service in Canada. 
The libraries of seven cities, each with a population of over 100,000, held 36 p.c. 
of the entire book stock reported in the survey of libraries, and were responsible for 
51 p.c. of all the expenditures recorded. The libraries in a second group of 29 cities, 
with populations of from 25,000 to 100,000, held 17 p.c. of the book stock and 
pecounted for 22 p.c. of the expenditures. In the smaller cities with populations of 
from 10,000 to 24,999, 26 libraries held 9 p.c. of the book stock and were responsible 
for 9 p.c. of the expenditures. In all, the city libraries held 62 p.c. of the books and 
Mecounted for 82 p.c. of all expenditures on public library service. 


It is estimated that some form of public library service is available to about 
‘75 p.c. of the population but that barely 50 p.c. of the population has anything 
approaching adequate library service. In the small towns, villages and rural 
communities many public libraries are supported and administered by organi- 
Zations or associations within the communities. Including these, less than 12 p.c. 
of the rural population has public library service and, where it does exist, it is in 
most cases quite inadequate. 
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Tables 1 to 4 summarize data on the holdings, service, income and expenditures 
of the public libraries of Canada for 1949. More details are available in the D.B.S. 
publication Survey of Libraries 1948-50. i 


1._Book Stocks in Public Libraries, classified by Types and by Provinces, 1949 


Se SS eee 
SSS SS ee 


Province or Territory eae N oe an Juvenile Unclassified Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Newtoundlandteemnrss yt arictno — — 24,164 92,403 116,567 
Prince Edward Island......... 19,742 30, 684 20,896 — 71,322 
INO Va SCOULArE tees a eitense 9,302 12,110 9,317 69,992 100,721 
New-Brunswick. a. sone: ee 22,780 47,427 8,421 32,412 111,040 
CUuCRel Keo ete ite tice ns 34, 681 59,486 29,378 802, 624 926, 169 
OntariOstircntios: Gos one a aeele 969, 428 AWB} anil 716,998 835, 250 4,195,013 
Manitoba tnieceriies ieee tere 38,775 75, 607 35,093 7,068 156,543 
Saskatchewatuna..: 2 dann - ote: 100, 402 124,790 51,879 56,260 Soo sou 
Alberta sich 2 cere one eae 172, 856 87,493 72,348 31,337 364, 034 
British Columbiana: 124, 294 241, 202 131,442 42,882 539, 820 
Wukonebernitonyetecee or eee 5,600 4,100 500 —_ 10, 200 

Motals (ee eae 1,497,860 25056, 236 1,100,436 1,970, 228 6,924, 760 


setae rom 6 ole FT a po tM ie gba se Mh oe REI, a ae RD DE Eee ee ea 


2?.—Book Circulation by Public Libraries, classified by Types and by Provinces, 1949 } 


ee 


Province or Territory Se N pane on Juvenile mes A Total Borrowers 

No. No. No. No. No. No. | 

INewlound lane erence rier - t= — 285,590 285,590 22,606 | 

Prince Edward Island...... 63,453 22,800 115,782 — . 202,035 15,956) 

ING Vans COblin ann nee ee 52,868 24, 367 32, 259 47,732 157, 226 8,934 | 

New Brunswick.)......0.-: 71,924 18, 659 28,479 50, 100 169, 162 15,091 | 
Quebec erate ta irre ee 209,171 91,337 184, 126 841,976 1,326, 610 44, 262 

Ontario si. footer ee see 4,422,059 2,620, 641 4,871,359 2,766,578 | 14, 680, 637 780, 122 | 
Mamitobarnencarsoscteuec cee © 247 , 929 188,332 274,186 50,215 760, 662 46, 845 
Saskatchewan wane notes 434,959 123,015 278, 593 72,813 909, 380 54,299 
IN DerGaia eer rice tio ae 310,770 112, 609 531, 896 596,746 1,552,021 84,080 

British Columbia.......... at) 1.183),843 590,391 784, 256 17, 802 2,526, 292 158,385. 
Yukon, Territory. jis 'iecies x = ae =. 6,500 6,500 125 
Totalsiccseenuseee 6,946,976 | 3,792,151 | 7,100,936 | 4,736,052 | 22,576,115 1,230, 705 

i 

| 

3.—Expenditures of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1949 
ee SSS 
Books : Salaries | Wages All Balance 
Province or and ae fo) of Other at Total | 
Territory Period- Bopair Library | Building | Expendi-} End of Ore 

icals °P Staff Staff tures Year 

$ $ $ $ $ $ ie | 

Newfoundland............+: b, ¥; Ie Be ak ie ey: | 
Prince Edward Island........ 6, 658 — 125725 — 3,291 319 22,993 
Nova Scotia. Sar Re STE RS AT 5,076 —_ 11,098 644 4,640 ean 93, Zou 
INews Brunswick eee ere 6,500 741 18, 454 TG70 6, 730 1,639 35,739 
Quebec Petia lsh od at tra RP 106, 989 61,409 228,079 7,052 122,759 28,484 554,772 
ONbATIOWEE. see Re eo ee eke ec 582,711 80,377 | 1,449,536 136, 687 620,424 135,897 || 3,005, 6382 
Manitobamaone can sete 39,593 5,932 | 103,484 12,000 30,376 3,556 194,941 
Saskatchewaleacsecaeesesens : 36, 681 6,115 94,118 12,299 39,982 6,723 195,918 
Albertay: Pats stout. tase: 56, 957 8,734 | 142,468 11,501 38,179 7,819 265, 658 
British} Colmmbiaseeeese eee 99, 866 22,678 | 361,155 23,190 | 134,926 11,446 653, 261 
Yukon) Lermitoryeescematees 210 — 600 — 105 682 1,597 
Totals? Piveck.o ce tads 941,241 | 185,986 | 2,421,717 | 205,048 | 1,001,412 | 198,338 || 4,953, 742 
ede ee ea se aE Be i Le 
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4.—Receipts of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1949 


—woew—ees—essaoaoaooOonman000nssSoooeeSS=Smm 


Balance Other 
Province or from Local Provincial Grants All Other Total 
Territory Preceding Taxes Grants or Receipts 
Year Donations 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. -” on Rs “ BG a 
Prince Edward Island...... — — 22,993 — — 22,993 
INOV Sa SCOtIAE Moar tro: 2,853 11,050 —— 5,169 4,159 23, 231 
New Brunswick............ 11 32,250 97 3,381 35,739 
ROD DCs = 0 ee ts whee. 15, 642 374, 650 60, 900 53, 828 49,752 554,772 
BO WLALIO“ Peak scree tethecc 123,218 | 2,267,005 403, 649 11,743 200,017 3,005, 632 
BUSNTCODAT... Sedo s cone 4,398 187,925 200 126 2,292 194,941 
paskatchewan. :...:....... 11, 230 167,201 4,228 4,128 9,131 195,918 
POPE. I, ere re cee h lee 2,978 228,021 11,373 9,179 14,107 265, 658 
British Columbia........... 6,917 586, 029 20,475 1,000 38, 840 653, 261 
ukon Territory............ 6 — 90 —_— 36 1,597 
Motglsvse. oe tite: 167,908 | 3,854,131 524, 718 85,270 $21,715 4,953, 742 


1 Territorial grant. 


Regional Libraries.—In order to improve the library services in rural districts 
and in the smaller communities, all provinces except New Brunswick and Quebec 
have made some effort to establish regional libraries or modifications of such libraries. 
Prior to World War II, regional library service, or an adaption thereof, existed in 
British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and Ontario. Since 1946, 
Saskatchewan has put into operation the North-Central Saskatchewan Regional 
Library with headquarters at Prince Albert, and is organizing a second section 
of this library. Nova Scotia has four new regional libraries in operation, the 
Annapolis Valley Regional Library, the Colchester-East Hants Regional] Library, 
the Pictou County Regional Library and the Cape Breton Regional Library. 
Manitoba and Alberta have passed legislation providing for the organization of 
such libraries. 


: 
: In the provinces where regional libraries are functioning, efforts have been made 
_ to improve the services rendered by increasing the number of distribution agencies 
: and constructing new local libraries to act as regional depots. 


Complete statistics for the new libraries were not yet available at the time of 
going to press. Services of the older regional libraries are given in Table 5. 


5.—Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration, 
Alternate Years 1941-49 


ee 
SS 


Library or 
Library Co-operative 


Total Popu- Regis- 


Branch | Deposit. |. sohools Library | lation tered 


Libraries | Stations 


| 
| 


and Year Agencies | Served |Borrowers 
I a ee ee Ne RR ee 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1941 23 _ 255 278 | 95,047 | 20,889 
‘ 1943 23 4 320 347 91,000 20, 289 
1945 23 it 309 339 92,000 23, 922 
1947 23 _— 352 375 94.000 13,193 
; 1949 24 —- 408 432 94,000 13,278 
Ontario County Library Co- 1941 mf z; ae | vs 
| operatives. 1943 ae ies Ks 9 
; 1945 : 11 
c 1947 12 
fe 4 1949 13 
98452233 
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* 5. Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration, 
Alternate Years 1941-49—concluded 


Library or | 
Library Co-operative 
and Year 


Fraser Valley Union, B.C.......... 1941 


Okanagan Valley Union, B.C....... 1941 


Vancouver Island Union, B.C...... 1941 


Prince Edward Island............ -,1941 
1943 
1945 


1947 |. 


1949 


1941 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1949 


Fraser Valley Union, B.C.......... 1941 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1949 


Okanagan Valley Union, B.C....... 1941 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1949 


Vancouver Island Union, B.C...... 1941 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1949 


Ontario County Library Co- 
operatives. 


pe ed eee 


In Newfoundland there are 25 centres which act as regional distributing depots 
provincial regional librarian with headquarters at St. 
The most recent statistics on these libraries show 35,0 


under the supervision of a 
John’s. 
borrowers and 141,064 loans. 


Staffs.—The personnel employed by the public and regional libraries included 
about 1,400 librarians and their assistants engaged in full-ti | 
by more than 1,000 persons working on a part-time basis. 
full-time staff had professional rating—a Bachelor of Library Science degree on, 


eee 


ee 0 ag ee Se 


4 Total Popu- Regis- 
Delica a seroee Schools | Library lation tered 
Agencies | Served |Borrowers 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
27 67 59 153 36,752 21,865 
25 65 60 150 36, 752 14, 888 
10 108 72 190 60, 153 13,996 
11 109 84 204 74,225 24,127 
26 111 105 242 98,365 23, 654 
36 _ 24 60 15,547 8,496 
35 — 26 61 18,151 7,595 
34 —_ 25 59 23, 384 9,068 
48 —_— 47 95 , 60,116 12,728 
53 —_ 58 111 GL, 7762" 6, 3 LE 
32 9 31 ie 22,959 7,375 
32 9 32 73 22,902 7,156 
29 10 24 63 25,985 8,641 
31 12 37 80 50,211 10,399 
37 21 63 121 57,108 12,015 
Expenditures — 
Volumes | Circulation : oe | 
Book Stock) Salaries Total 
No. No. $ $ $ | 
57,526 227 , 239 5, 874 7,733 16,031 
60, 805 203, 875 6,348 8,324 17,072 | 
63, 707 171,058 5,161 8,110 15,863 
67,498 174, 133 4,696 13,300 21,907. a 
Wlye2e 202,115 7,163 - 13,232 25,346 
13,215 96,195 3,691 = 5,843 
19, 867 1457413 7,851 9,410 
35, 267 223,390 11,182 20,037 am 
43,173 249,408 19,052 28,965 
95,955 657, 968 38, 844 109,832 — 
36,326 226,160 3,715 6,915 14,053 
40, 204 199, 794 3,946 7,494 16,075 
43,026 263, 852 4,900 10, 239 19,014 
47,552 289, 647 7,000 15,747 32, (20 
54, 235 323,977 9,757 21,917 39,768 
17,033 117,566 1, 882 4,226 Pfotety)! 
19,166 109,366 2,342 4,475 8,509 
22,164 124, 648 4,039 4,627 10,774 | 
30, 255 191,025 10,107 9,743 30,135 
46, 280 273, 823 10,918 16,370 36, 656 
21,128 126,982 2,230 3,573 10,402 
22, 232 109, 1638 1,907 5,989 9, 907 
25,480 123, 846 220M 6, 243 10, 814 
29 , 347 127,024 4,822 13,128 22,073 
34,488 140,598 5,650 16, 858 29,982 


00 volumes, 15,208: 


me work, supplemented) 
About one-third of the) 
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; an equivalent diploma. In addition, 184 staff members, or about 13 p.c. of the 


a total, had taken courses of training ranging in length from six weeks to less than 
& year. 


Salary schedules have recently improved considerably, especially in the larger 
_ cities where more than 40 p.c. of the employees have full professional training. On the 
basis of duties and responsibilities, the median salaries of the full-time personnel of 

_ public libraries in the cities were as follows a 


Heads of 
Chief Branches Other Other 

| Population of City Librarians or Librarians Classifications 
| Divisions 
) $ $ $ $ 
TO O00 24.000 et eee 2,667 1,950 1,563 one 
SOOO OU, IN rs Ne pee 3,550 2,491 Lee i2: Lora 
| 100;000 or.over....f.....0.000. 000. 4,417 3,000 2,070 1,618 


FE Expenditures on salaries represented more than 50 p.c. of total library expend- 
itures for 1949. In cities over 100,000 population, salaries accounted for 54 p.c. 


_ of the total budget; the second group of cities reported 53 p.c., and the smaller 
| cities 50 p.c. 

} Children's Libraries.—One of the primary objectives of the libraries in Canada 
is guidance in the formation of good reading habits. This work is begun in the 
_ children’s departments of the libraries, in special children’s libraries, and in the 
| schools. Efforts are made to interest children in the public libraries by attractive 
quarters and special programs conducted by persons with specialized training and 
particular aptitude for this work. Some 320,000 boys and girls were registered 
borrowers from the public libraries in 1949, and each read an average of 18 books 
during the year. 

| Auxiliary Services.—In recent years the public libraries have supplemented 
‘their main services with educational and cultural programs in music, fine arts and 
‘related subjects. Audio-visual programs are now a part of the services of the 
Public libraries in many centres. More than 30 city libraries provided film services 
for their communities in 1949. The films are owned by the libraries or are on 
deposit from the National Film Board for circulation in the area. Some 32,000 
‘Programs, with audiences totalling 3,739,990 people, were reported by the libraries 


including those held in the libraries and those sponsored by community organizations 
outside. 


| Increasing use of the libraries is made for public meetings. About 700 public 


Tectures, 316 forums and 2,387 meetings were held in public libraries during 1949, 
Income and Expenditures.—Local taxes represented 81 p.c. of current 
‘income from all sources. Grants from the provinces have increased six-fold in 
Tecent years to the point where they now represent more than 10 p.c. of all income 
‘im comparison with slightly more than 8 p.c. in 1941. Total expenditures in 1949 
(were two and one-quarter times those of 1941 and about $1,000,000 in excess of those 
of the previous biennium. At that, the current expenditures on public libraries 
tepresent only 35 cents per capita—a rate varying considerably in the different 
Provinces: Ontario 65 cents, British Columbia 56 cents, Alberta 32 cents, Manitoba 
25 cents, Saskatchewan 23 cents, Prince Edward Island 21 cents, Quebec 14 cents, 
New Brunswick seven cents and Nova Scotia four cents. The new regional libraries 


in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan are, however, not included in the above rates. 
3 
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The per capita rate established by library authorities for minimum services 
is $1, and for maximum services $4. While no province has as yet reached the 
minimum rate, it is encouraging to note that the per capita rate for all of Canada 
in 1949 was double that of 1941. 


Academic Libraries.— University and college libraries, 90 in English-language — 


institutions and 88 in French-language institutions, reported 6,314,000 volumes in 
1949. This represented less than 100 volumes for each full-time university-grade 
student in Canada. Fourteen of these libraries had more than 100,000 volumes, 
13 libraries reported from 50,000 to 99,000 volumes and 36 libraries reported 25,000 


to 49,000 volumes. The remaining 115 libraries had under 25,000 volumes, 61 of 


them containing under 10,000 volumes. 


Centralization of book stock in certain cities presents a major problem to post~ | 


graduate students and scholars in Canada. It is a prime factor in the establishment 
of the Nationa] Union Catalogue mentioned earlier and in the ultimate establishment 
of a National Library in Canada. ; 

On the basis of the returns from libraries for 1949, an estimate was made 
of the library resources available to university students in the cities where the 
larger universities are located. The libraries included in the estimate are the 
academic libraries, the reference departments of the public libraries and the govern- 
ment and special libraries considered of value to university students. The results 
show the comparative poverty of book resources for certain of these areas. The 
volumes available per full-time university student, including both undergraduate 
and post-graduate students, were as follows: Ottawa 530, Quebec city 278, London 
246, Hamilton 198, Montreal 162, Halifax 130, Kingston 113, Toronto 108, Winnipeg 
90, Fredericton 75, Saskatoon 60, Vancouver 53 and Edmonton 51. The students 
registered in these cities represerit 87 p.c. of all university-grade students in. the 
full-time session. : 


Government Libraries.—Returns for 1949-50 were received from 59 libraries 
supported by the Federal Government, 38 of them at Ottawa, and from 34 libraries | 
supported by provincial governments. The Library of Parliament with more than 
500,000 volumes represented 23 p.c. of the total of 1,915,302 volumes reported by 


the federal libraries. The provincial libraries, considerably fewer in number, | 


reported 1,020,416 volumes. 


Section 5.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, | 


Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Cultural Organization, which was held at Paris in the summer of 1951, agreed on 


certain projects and made administrative decisions which are of particular interest) 


to Canada. 


to the Programs of Technical Assistance of the United Nations illustrates the 
co-ordination of action which Canada endeavours to promote between the UN 
Specialized Agencies in order to obtain concentration of effort and, hence, better 
results. The assistance which the Secretariat of UNESCO will be able to provide) 
to Member States in organizing regional seminars on adult education by sending | 
suitable documentation, by preparing working papers and by providing the services 
of experts, is also considered an appropriate initiative. 

: 


. 


| 


The Sixth General Conference of United Nations Educational, Scientific ang 


In the field of education the decision to extend the co-operation of wscg 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The most important recent change in the administrative field was the decision 
_ to hold the General Conferences every two years rather than annually in order to 
have more time between Conferences to carry out the projects and to survey their 
progress. The admittance to UNESCO of the German Federal Republic, Japan, 
the Kingdom of Laos, the Kingdom of Cambodia and the State of Viet Nam brought 
the total number of Member States to 64. 


Direct relations between the Government of Canada and UNESCO are con- 
ducted by the Department of External Affairs. Canadian participation includes 
the work of Canadian delegations to the General Conferences, the administration 
of UNESCO fellowships and scholarships tenable in Canada, the selection of Cana- 
dian delegates to international seminars sponsored by UNESCO, assistance in the 
organization of seminars in Canada, and the distribution of UN ESCO publications 
to interested associations and educational institutions. 


Since signing the instrument of admission to UNESCO, Canada has supported 
many measures designed to help the agency accomplish its work in a consistent 
and practical way and has contributed money, time and Specialist personnel. In 
addition to its regular annual contribution ($319,022 in 1952), Canada, in 1947, 
Made available to the Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO 
‘a sum of $200,000 for the purchase of materials “for the purposes of educational, 
Scientific and cultural reconstruction”. This was the beginning of a happy co- 
operation between the Government of Canada and some 30 voluntary associations 
which joined their forces in the establishment of a specialized institution (CCRU) 
to assist in educational and cultural relief and reconstruction. 


| Following a joint appeal to the Canadian public by the National Council for 
the United Nations Appeal for Children in Canada and the CCRU, an additional 
amount of $939,250 was received by CCRU to further its educational reconstruc- 
ion program which included projects to collect books in Canada for universities 
abroad, to supply artists in foreign countries with essential materials, and to bring 
students from abroad to Canada on scholarships. A number of direct grants amount- 
ing to $190,186 were made by CCRU to various Canadian and foreign institutions 
engaged in educational reconstruction. 

In brief, Canada has tried to maintain a well-balanced contribution to 
UNESCO. The support given to the activities of this agency is considered an 
‘ssential part of Canadian support of the United Nations general program of peace, 
vell-being and security. 


Zz III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH* 
Section 1.—The National Research Council 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the 
Janadian Government established the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
nd Industrial Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision was 
lade thereby for the planning and integration of research work, the organization 
f co-operative investigations, post-graduate training of research workers, and the 
rosecution of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the 
asis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


\ 


* Prepared under the direction of E. W. R. Steacie, O.B.E., M.Sc., PhD, DiS FRC. IDNs 
resident, National Research Council. 
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A Special Committee of Parliament was appointed to study a recommendation | 
for the establishment of national laboratories and endorsed the proposal but financial - 
difficulties intervened. However, public opinion made it possible to have the- 
Research Council Act passed by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories 
were secured and research on the utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories. 
was carried out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during World | 
War I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result, in 1929-30 the Government 


provided funds for new laboratories. | 


The National Research Building on Sussex Street, Ottawa, was opened in 19382 | 
and in 1939 construction was begun of the aerodynamics building on a 1380-acre site 
adjacent to the Ottawa Air Station. Later several other buildings were erected — 
on this site, including separate laboratories for research on engines, gas and oil, 
hydraulics, structures, and wood-working and metal-working shops. Since then 
these facilities have been enlarged and extended and new buildings have been 
provided for engineering, low-temperature studies and high-speed aerodynamics. _ 
In 1951-52, construction was proceeding on applied chemistry laboratories, a thermo- 
dynamics building, offices and laboratories for the Division of Building Research, | 
and an extensive laboratory building for the Division of Radio and Electrical | 
Engineering. i 

The Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River, Ont., also. was administered by 
the National Research Council from Feb. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. On Apr. Ij 
1952, operation of the atomic energy project was assumed by a new Crown com- 
pany, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and proceeded as previously under policies, 
laid down by the Atomic Energy Control Board. The President of the new Com- 
pany is C. J. Mackenzie, CUMCGy, CES. i 

A Prairie Regional Laboratory, constructed on the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan, was opened in June 1948, and a Maritime Regional Laboratory) 
is under construction on Dalhousie University campus at Halifax, N.S. | 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents 
(Scientific), one Vice-President (Administration) and sixteen other members, each 
of the latter group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent 
industry, labour or research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the 

; : : ae | 
members are drawn from the science departments of Canadian universities. 


In addition to its basic research functions, the Council operates an Information| 
Service with a field staff of technical officers who assist the smaller industries across) 
Canada in bringing their operating problems to the attention of the Council. With 
the extensive library facilities available to the Council, it is usually possible to pro-| 
vide the required information at very short notice. | 


The Council aids industry in two other important ways. A free and constant, 
flow of personnel and information is maintained between the Council laboratories 
and industrial laboratories, the aim being to have Canadian industry use the Council’) 
laboratories just as the units of a large company use their own laboratories as sources) 
of scientific information and assistance. The Council also undertakes for any 
firm, under contract, research problems that cannot be solved by private consulting) 
and testing laboratories, and also obtains assistance, in return, from many com: 
panies. The Council has long-standing and intimate contacts of this co-operatiw! 
kind with many Canadian industries in many fields, most notably in refractories | 


oils, metals, chemicals and transport. 


—— 
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Associate Committees were established by the National Research Council 

early in its history and have been continued to date. Throughout the years, hundreds 

_ of specialists have accepted invitations from the Council to serve on committees 

and have brought the wealth of their knowledge and experience to bear on the 

solution of research problems put before them. Members give their time and 

effort to these special studies without fee or recompense, and their assistance is a 
source of great strength to the Council. 


Assisted research grants have been made by the Council since its inception 
in 1916. These awards are given to heads of university science departments for the 
purchase of needed equipment and the employment of junior helpers, usually stud- 
ents. Aid of this kind has been of considerable assistance in enabling the universities 


to put into operation the excellent graduate schools that now exist in Canada. 


Scholarships and fellowships for graduate work in science and medicine, granted 
in 1951-52, included 57 bursaries ($600), 73 studentships ($900), 29 fellowships 
($1,200), 17 special scholarships of varying amounts, and six post-doctorate overseas 


fellowships. In addition, 27 medical-research fellowships and two dental fellowships 


were awarded. Medical research is carried on by means of grants to accredited 
_ workers and fellowships for graduate research in the various medica] schools and 
_ university hospitals. 


Principal Acitivities, 1951-52.—The threat of unsettled foreign relations 
once again began to make itself felt during 1950 and Canada, in common with other 
members of the United Nations, was compelled to divert considerable industrial and 
other activities along defence production lines, and to orient its research organization 
accordingly to provide the best possible aid to the military services. The emphasis 
on defence production needs during 1950-51 at the National Research laboratories, 
at Ottawa, was chiefly in aeronautical, building, and radar research and to a less 
extent in applied chemistry, applied biology, physics, and information services. 


A large part of the laboratory research in chemistry and physics carried on at 
the National Research Council laboratories is now being done under the post- 
doctorate fellowship plan inaugurated in 1948 and developed since that time. In 
_the Chemistry Division particularly, a substantial proportion of the salary allotment 
“Is reserved each year for the employment of post-doctorate fellows, recruited from 
| the universities of the world, to work with members of the regular staff. The 
“scheme has been very successful, providing as it does for a continuous turnover 
_of younger men with a variety of training. 


| In June 1951, the post-doctorate fellows employed in the laboratories included 


_ 96 scientists from 24 universities of 12 countries. Distribution of fellows by Divisions 
was as follows: Chemistry, 34; Physics, 17; Radio and Electrical Engineering, 1; 
and 4 at the Atomic Energy Project, Chalk River, Ont. 


The post-war growth of the aviation industry and the current world situation 
called for increased effort in aeronautical research for defence purposes and led 
to the creation in January 1951 of a National Aeronautical Establishment and the 
formation of a National Aeronautical Research Committee. The Committee is 
‘under the chairmanship of the President of the National Research Council and the 
other members are the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the Chief of 
ag Staff, Royal Canadian Air Force, and the Chairman of the Air Transport Board. 
The objective of the Establishment is the achievement of an ord erly development of 
a in aeronautical research and a closer integration of military and civil 
‘requirements in this field. 
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The National Aeronautical Establishment will be administered as a Joint military 
and civil establishment and will be operated by the National Research Council 
as a separate agency along lines somewhat similar to those on which it operated the 
Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River. Administration policy will be determined 
by the National Aeronautical Research Committee. Thus, members of the staff 
of the aeronautical laboratories will serve in a dual capacity; on peacetime problems 
they will work as Council employees and, on military projects, as members of staff 
of the National Aeraunautical Establishment. 


Despite the necessity of their active participation in the defence preparedness 
program, the Council’s several laboratory divisions continued during 1951-52 to 
carry on an impressive amount of peacetime research on a wide variety of subjects. 
Staff, including 1,200 at Chalk River, was maintained at a level of about 3,000. 
Included in this total were 825 university graduates, of whom 440 held the bachelor’s 
degree, 160 the master’s, and 225 the doctorate degree in science. 


A few highlights from the 1951-52 reports of the several laboratory divisions 
give some idea of the variety of work undertaken and the wide scope of the National 
Research Council’s interests. | 


Atomic Energy.—The Atomic Energy Project has been preoccupied with the | 
detailed design of a new nuclear reactor to be constructed at Chalk River, Ont. , 
This is a heavy water reactor like the existing NRX pile, but of greater power and 
improved design. 


Operation of the NRX pile has been improved and its high flux of neutrons has’ 
been applied to many special investigations. A major advance has been applied 
to unravel complex sequences of radioactive disintegrations. An event which follows. 
another even by less than a thousandth of a micro-second can be distinguished and | 
timed by electronic circuits used with scintillation counters. This has been applied 
in studying the radioactive isotopes thulium-170, gold-199, iodine-131, and nep- 
tunium-239. | | 


Hitherto undiscovered isotopes have been identified as a result of certain reac- 
tions in the NRX pile. These include calcium-41 with a half-life of 120,000 years 
and actinium-229 with a half-life of 66 minutes. | 


In co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, insects have been tagged. 
with sufficient radioactive cobalt to be detectable 13 feet away. Observers equipped 
with counters, which register radioactivity as clicks in earphones, have followed. 
marked insects liberated in the bush to see how far and fast they travel. Radio- 


active phosphorus was injected into sawfly larve infected with parasites, and the 
radioactivity was still detectable in the second generation of parasites. 


Mechanical Engineering.—Supersonic tunnels have been built in the Division 
of Mechanical Engineering. The first of these wind tunnels for work on high-speed 
aircraft has been placed in operation and is being tuned up. The tunnel has a working 
section 10’ x 10” in which speeds up to five times the speed of sound can be obtained. 
A second tunnel now being built has a larger working section, 16’’ x 30”, and will 
have a range up to three times the speed of sound. 


A laboratory for work on gas turbines, compressors and combustion is nearing 
completion and the heavy equipment is under construction. Fuels for gas turbines, 
Canadian crudes as a source of gas turbine fuels, combustion, thrust augmentation, 
blading and application to locomotives are some of the studies being made. Present 
aircraft gas turbines are being tested at low temperatures and different methods 
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are being investigated for their protection against icing. Canadian fighters and 
transports are being tested in co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and aircraft firms, very comprehensive instrumentation having been designed and 
built for this work. 


The model-testing basin for work on ship models has been very active with 
investigations procéeding both for the Royal Canadian Navy and for the shipbuilding 
industry. Studies in the latter field have included the design and operation of lake 
bulk-freighters, an ice-breaking ferry, fishing boats, and shallow-draft tugs. 


Building Research.—Construction has been started on a laboratory and office 
building at Ottawa for the Division of Building Research. The Division’s research 
station at Saskatoon, Sask., began regular operation during 1951, and first results 
of tests on wood-frame walls with air spaces will be published early in 1952. Studies 
on building in the North were continued and plans are being made for a permafrost 
research station. A draft of the first section of the revised National Building Code 
is now being circulated throughout Canada. 


_ Experimental work on concrete slab foundations for houses without basements 
was begun in 1951, at Ottawa. Two slabs have been constructed, each heated elec- 
trically and carrying a building comparable to conventional house construction. 


Development of test sites to study the effects of weather on various building 
materials in selected locations has beén continued, and it is expected that all sites 
“will be equipped and in use by the end of 1952. The appointment of a climatologist 
to the Division staff has further emphasized the importance of climate in relation 
to building research. Work on the correlation of the performance of standard test 
huts with climate has been expanded to include huts at Churchill, Man., and at 
Pennsylvania State College, U.S.A. 


; The Division co-operates with other government agencies on problems allied 
with building research. Special studies have been made for the Department of 
National Defence and many technical problems of the Central Mortgage and 

_ Housing Corporation have been investigated. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering—The Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering is very active in defence production work. In connection with radar 
and its application to artillery fire control, satisfactory progress has been made 
in redesigning experimental equipment, in engineered form, suitable for industrial 
production. Detection of aircraft by radar is also being highly developed. A 
recent redesign of a mobile medium-range radar used during World War II is 
now going into production on a large scale. 


Work is proceeding on the design and positioning of “suppressed” antenne 
to ensure their perfect performance on high-speed aircraft where the aerodynamic 
drag of external radio antenne is so great that it is necessary to enclose them_ 
_ within the skin of the aircraft. 


1% NRC’s million-volt impulse generator is being used continuously for testing 
_ electric power-transmission equipment. The generator applies sudden high-voltage 
“impulses, similar to lightning strokes, to power-line insulators, transformers and 
"cables. The need for better insulating materials in the electrical industry in Canada 
requires, in turn, the development of accurate methods of testing materials already 


available. NRC is working on methods of testing transformer insulating oil and on 
_ the difficult problem of electrical breakdown characteristics of liquids. 
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Power supplied commercially to most types of electrical apparatus is subject 
to undesirable fluctuations. Regulators combining electrical and mechanical 
methods are used, but such stabilizers are not suitable for use with precision electronic 
instruments because they react too slowly. A new type has been developed which 
can correct supply fluctuations within one-tenth of a second, and maintain an output 
of several kilowatts constant within a fraction of one percent. 


Applied Biology—Work in applied biology includes investigations on food 
preservation, the synthesis, composition and utilization of plant and animal products, 
the effects of environment on animals, and statistical interpretation of biological 
data. A few examples follow. 

Citrie acid is now being produced on a laboratory scale by submerged mould 
fermentation of sugar-beet molasses. Seventy percent of the sugar is converted to 
acid in less than three days. This fermentation rate is about three times as high as 
that of other known methods. High-temperature treatment of certain vegetable 
oils has resulted in improved flavour stability but with some decrease in nutritive 
value. Taste tests of frozen whole milk and of frozen evaporated milks prepared 
by two different methods indicate that the whole milk keeps better. The keeping 
qualities of the evaporated milks are affected by the method of concentration. 

When foods and certain other biological materials are quick-frozen for preserva- 
tion, the question arises as to whether the ice formed becomes continuous throughout 
the frozen material. Work with an artificial system indicates that cell membranes, 
or concentrated cell saps may act as barriers to continuous ice formation thus 
preventing loss of flavour on thawing. 

The work of the Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., is closely allied 
with the Applied Biology Division at Ottawa. New antibiotic and enzyme-producing 
fermentations are being studied there, and radioactive tracers are being used to 
obtain a better understanding of certain fermentation mechanisms. Many bacterial 
antibiotics have been checked for possible use in the control of plant diseases in 
western Canada. 

Crop utilization studies include work on starches, proteins, oils from rapeseed, 
flax, sunflower and similar crops, and the straw residue. Methods have been 


| 
| 
| 


| 


developed for the production of undenatured gluten for use in improving the baking — 


properties of lower grade wheat flours. Fibre wallboard produced in a pilot plant 
using straw as the pulp material has proven superior to standard commercial boards. 


Chemistry.—Corrosion of metals is a long-term study in the Division of Chem- 
istry. A survey is being made of the various types of corrosion inhibitors used in 
automotive cooling systems. Typical inhibitors proposed for use in new and 
reclaimed antifreeze solutions are being tested. 

Investigations are proceeding on the quality of motor-vehicle paints and test 
methods are being developed for the assessment of insulating varnishes, finishes for 
electronic equipment, undercoatings for vehicles, and fire-retardant paints which 
are used on structures where the fire hazard is an important consideration. 

In the field of aviation, the Division has won recognition for its rain-repellent 
preparation, FC-10, for use on aeroplane windscreens. Lately, the procedure for 
applying this preparation has been further simplified. 

Mothproofing of fabrics is of great importance, not only to the householder, | 
but also to the military services because of the necessity of storing and shipping 
clothing consisting of wool or part-wool fabrics. Shrink-resistant treatment for 


SPI 
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wool textiles is another laboratory problem. Blending of wool with other fibres, 
notably nylon, gives a more serviceable product. Recommendations of the textile 
laboratory have been incorporated in purchase specifications for army socks. 


In organic chemistry, the structures of two new alkaloids, thermopsine and 
rhombifoline have been elucidated, and a new type of alkaloidal structure has been 
synthesized. An infra-red microscope has been designed and made with which it 
is possible to identify one one-hundredth of a milligram of an organic compound 
by its infra-red absorption spectrum. The instrument is being used in the study of 
the metabolism of cortisone and other steroid hormones. 


Physics.—In the Division of Physics, one of the problems worked on during 
1951-52 was concerned with improving the efficiency of fog horns. By the use of 
modern acoustical theory, it was found possible to make certain changes, and one of 
these, the exponential horn, showed an improvement of efficiency by a factor of 20 
compared with previous installations. Another horn of the catenoidal design was 


_ found to be 59 p.c. better than the one of exponential shape. To attain the full 


efficiency of the new horns, careful regulation of pitch is required. 


Extensive studies of cosmic rays are being made from recordings of Geiger 
counters at an Arctic post and at Ottawa to obtain information on the relationship 
between cosmic-ray activity and meteorological and magnetic conditions, and to 
aid in unravelling the mysteries of the atomic nucleus. Another research group is 
using photographic emulsions to record collisions between cosmic rays and atomic 
nuclei. Evidence has been obtained which indicates that both charged and neutral 
mesons (subatomic particles) are emitted when a cosmic ray strikes the nucleus of 
an atom. Further work may shed light on elementary interactions between particles 
having billions of volts of energy. Cosmic rays offer the simplest method for this 
study. 


Valuable information on the genesis of mica and the age of the earth is being 
obtained by X-ray diffraction studies of the nucleus of dark circles, called pleochoric 


} haloes, which frequently appear in mica. 


Successful experiments, designed to secure information needed for the con- 
struction of a new type of radiation unit for cancer treatment, have been concluded 


_ using two large radioactive cobalt sources. 
| 


Increased accuracy in temperature measurements, important to industry, has 

been obtained by the precise determination of certain fixed points on the Inter- 

_ national Temperature Scale. The Division can now establish, with the highest 
accuracy, temperatures over a range of more than 1,000°. 


Spectroscopic studies of light emitted by chemical compounds have been used 
_to increase the available information on their molecular structure. Investigations 
have been completed in nitric oxide, aluminium chloride, nitrous oxide, methyl 
chloroform, methyl cyanide, and pyridine. An improved method of producing 
sulphur monoxide has been developed and the structure of this compound has been 
| accurately established; it contains two sulphur atoms and two oxygen atoms instead 
of one of each as might have been assumed on other bases. Examination of the com- 
Position of distant planets this year yielded a new discovery when some features in 
the spectra of the planets Uranus and Neptune were reproduced in the laboratory 
and it was thereby shown that hydrogen is abundant in the atmospheres of these 
‘planets. Work in theoretical physics is laying a firm foundation for the correlation 
of results of scientific speculation with experimental data. 


| 
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Section 2.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council, which is the central 
national research organization, research is carried on by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Mines and Technical Surveys, Resources and Development, Fisheries, 
the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Dominion Observatories. These bodies 
have trained permanent scientific staffs for investigation and research in their own 
fields. The research and experimentation carried on by the Science Service of the 
Department of Agriculture is outlined in Chapter X, pp. 381-382. The work of 
the Experimental Farms System is described at pp. 349-352 of the 1948-49 edition of, 
the Year Book. Specialized work in scientific forest research is described in Chapter 
XI, pp. 460-463. Investigational work carried on by the Department of Fisheries 
and the Fisheries Research Board are given in Chapter XIV, pp. 572-575. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners employs a staff of seven chemists and 21 
assistants in the main research laboratories for milling, baking, malting, etc., while 


the Dominion Observatories carry out research in the fields of solar physics, astro-_ 


physics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, gravity and other studies. 


A Defence Research Board was established in 1947 to correlate the Special 
Scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the scientific research activities 
carried on by the National Research Council and industry generally. The research 
stations of the Board deal with only those problems that are peculiar to national 
defence, collaborating with existing research facilities in other fields. The organ- 
ization of the Board is covered in Chap. XXVII. 


Universities often show bold initiative in exploring the field of scientific research 
but with the limited facilities at their disposal the task of carrying their discoveries 
to a conclusion is not always easy. Government and industrial laboratories are 
often able to pick up and carry on where the universities leave off. 


A number of research foundations have their own special fields of research. 


The Ontario Research Foundation at Toronto, Ont., established in 1928, is an | 


independent non-profit-seeking scientific organization available to the public and 
to industry for assistance in matters of a technological character. 


The Banting Research Foundation supports the work of the Banting and 
Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto and aids medical 
research throughout Canada. 


The Rockefeller Foundation assists various agencies in Canada in the further- 
ance of scientific research in medical science, natural science, social science and 
public health. 
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CHAPTER IX.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The scope of the Survey of Production is limited to the actual production of 
commodities. The activities of such industries as transportation, communication, 
trade, finance and service are entirely excluded. This is in contrast to the scope of 
Gross National Production which encompasses all industries. Net production, or 

“value added”’, is generally considered the most significant measure of production 
‘and is consequently stressed in the following analysis. It is obtained by de- 
ducting from the total value of output for each industry, the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. t 
This measurement comes closest to representing the concept involved in the con- 
tribution of each industry to gross national product at factor cost. Apart from 
variations in the statistical structure, the main difference is that value added, as 
‘computed for each commodity-producing industry, includes the cost of such services 
‘as insurance, advertising, transportation, communications, ete. In the compilation 
‘of the national accounts, the contribution of these services to gross national produc- 
tion at factor cost is classified to the non-commodity industries from which they 
originate. 


: 


The 1949 national totals include Newfoundland’s production for forestry, 
mining, electric power, construction and manufactures. Statistics on agriculture, 
fishing, trapping and custom and repair for that Province are not yet available. 


| 


| Current Trends.—In 1949, net value of commodity production in Canada 
broke all records as it rose to nearly $10,000,000,000, a gain of about 7 p.c. over the 
total value recorded in 1948t and 250 p.c. over the 1938 level. The total net value 
sa steadily from $2,859,000,000 in 1938 to a wartime peak of $6,737,000,000 
| 


nm 1944. After a moderate recession occasioned by the problems of conversion 
fo peacetime production, it resumed its rapid advance in 1947. Higher prices 
wecounted for the greater part of the gain over 1948, although there was some 


nerease in volume in the majority of industries. Estimates indicate that further 


: * Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau 
£ Statistics. 
SiA description of the method used in computing gross and net production figures is given in D.B.S. 
Bulletin Survey of Production. 

4 Nearly $75,000,000 of the 1949 increase was due to the inclusion of part of Newfoundland’s value of 
roduction. 
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expansion in production was achieved in 1950 and 1951. Between 1949 and 1950, 
the volume index of industrial production rose more than 7 p.c. and preliminary 
calculations show that an additional rise of about 7 p.c. occurred in 1951. Wholesale 
prices in 1959 averaged about 6 p.c. higher than in 1949 and registered a further 
advance of nearly 14 p.c. in 1951. After a slight increase in 1950, total non- 
agricultural employment rose approximately 7 p.c. in 1951. Although the value of 
agricultural production levelled off in 1950 as compared with 1949, near-record 
grain crops in 1951 resulted in a considerable advance in the value of farm 


output. 


Substantially higher price levels, sustained demand for consumer goods both 
‘n Canada and abroad, the rapid development of the industrialization program and, 


more recently, the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the subsequent expansion | 


of defence industries have all contributed to record high levels of production in 


the post-war years. 


Section 1.—Industrial Distribution of Production 


The figures in Table 1 show that the net value of Canadian commodity produc- 


tion in most industrial groups rose considerably during the post-war period. Value | 
of net output in the mining, construction and manufacturing industries advanced | 


rapidly from 1946 to peak levels in 1949. The 90 p.c. gain in the value of mineral 


production in that comparison was the result of both higher prices and expanded | 
physical output. High levels of building activity and the rapid advance in costs of | 


construction combined to account for the marked advance of 161 p.c. in the total 


for the construction industry. The net value of manufacturing production in 1949 | 


was over 50 p.c. higher than in 1946. In this case, the greater part of the increase 
was due to higher prices although volume of output rose nearly 15 p.c. The electric- 
power industry expanded steadily over the period, although the value rose at a 


more moderate pace since it was less influenced by the increase in prices. In the, 


agriculture and forestry groups, net value receded slightly in 1949 from the record 
levels of 1948, but remained far above the 1946 totals. The value of the fisheries 
industry, after rising moderately in 1947 and 1948 recorded a drop in 1949, and 
returns from trapping showed a tendency to decline. 


Table 1 classifies industry into primary and secondary production, although 
there is a certain amount of duplication since many stages of manufacturing are 
closely connected with primary activities. Fish-packing plants, for instance, are 
operated in close relationship with the fishing fleets, sawmills and pulp and papel 
mills with forest operations, and smelters and refineries with metal mining. The 
net values of production of such processing industries are given separately in Table 3 
to show the degree of this duplication between primary industries and manufactures 
which is climinated in Tables 1 and 2. | 


: 


| 
I 


| 


( 


)- Electric power........ 
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1.—Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1944-49 


Nore.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 


Industry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
® Agriculture........... 1,533, 807, 000| 1, 269, 362, 0001, 468, 027, 000]1, 507,519,000 2, 045,693,000"! 2, 027,304,000 
POET Y 503 ab ctowks 507,357,605] 550,970,574} 711,026,833] 953,918, 800 1,070,439,308 |1, 056,403,7891 
Wisheries,............ 76, 889,487) 103,106,209} 107,908,162] 110,088, 471 127,212,417"| 119,315,946 
ETADPINE. 05.005 0203. 23,988,773] 21,505,447] 31,077,867] 16,842, 966 20,178,077 15,296,615 
Ug aa ay ed 454,022,468] 413,276,800} 422,074,303} 552,309,949 727,950,430 | 800,217,3361 


209,757,908} 210,006,712} 220,511,067| 232, 245, 299! 248,963,255"! 270,126,9821 
61,357,833) 64,501,946] 73,516,000] 89,058,000 99,824,000"| 100,451,890 


ite SMa A 2. eee 


Less duplication in 
forest production?.... 


Totals, Primary 
Production....... 


i ahi pian | ee ee 


Construction.......... 249,037,017} 267,957,837] 408,695,662 601,539,452} 829,644,000 |1,066,649,0001 
Custom and repair....| 165,174,000 178,200,000] 213,273,000} 247,086, 000 279,211,000 |. 292,277,000 
Manufactures......... 


4,015,776, 010/3, 564, 315, 899/3, 467,004, 980/4, 292, 055, 802 4,940,369,190 |5,330,566,4341 


Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 
Less duplication in 
manufactures?....... 437,045,069] 428,243,781 618,517,965| 737,453,025 838,363,278 | 880,638,436! 


Grand Totals. . .|6,737, 407,366] 6,085,955, 751 6,457,564, 909|7, 687, 094, 637/9, 351,473,399|9, 997,066,776 


1 Includes: Newfoundland. 2 Eliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals. 
3 Eliminates duplication under “‘Manufactures”’; this item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., 
which are also included under other headings above. 
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2 eS 2 i ea 
2.—Percentage Analyses of the Net Value of Production, by Industries, 1944-49 


Se ————————————————————————————_—__—__ EE 


Percentages of Percentages of 
I Net Value in 1938 Total Net Production 
ndustry 
1944 ] 1946 | 1947 1948 ] 1949 |} 1944 ] 1946 ] 1947 ] 1948 ] 1949 
APriCUltUTeisere acre sare eter 249-2 | 238-5 | 244-9 | 332-3 | 329-3 || 22-8] 22-7 19-6 | 21-9 | 20-3 
IRONS IAB Nin ok Oooo ROE 207-5 | 290-7 | 390-0 | 487-7 | 432-0 7-5 11-0 | 12-5 11-4 10°6 
Misheriest) co ceen ee ee 216-0 | 303-2 | 309-3 | 357-4 | 335-2 ical 1-7 1-4 1-4 1-2 
AMO ONG ope edin coon reece 365-0 | 472-8 | 256-3 | 307-0 | 232-7 0-4 0-5 0-2 0-2 0-1 
WG tha eee eco ote oUe eS aod 121-3 | 112-7 | 147-5 | 194-4 | 213-7 6-7 6-5 1-2 7:8 8-0 
HlectriG POWCE geese yes: 147-4 | 154-9 | 163-2 | 174-9 | 189-8 3-0 3-4 3-0 2-7 2-7 


Less duplication in forest 
production........ ere 176-3 | 911-3 | 255-9 | 286-9 | 288-7 0-9 1-1 1-2 1-1 1-0 


S| SS S| | a ee | ee | ll ee 


Constriction{2. occ. cess cas: 141-0 | 231-3 | 340-5 | 469-6 | 603-8 3:7 6-3 7-8 8-9] 10-7 
Custom and repair......... 151-6 | 195-8 | 226-8 | 256-3 | 268-3 2:5 3:3 3-2 3°0 2:9 
Manufactures..... 2-206. -e 981-2 | 242-7 | 300-5 | 345-9 | 373-2 || 59-6 | 53-7] 55-9], 52-8] 53-3 
Totals, Secondary Produc- 
toners cee teerde ee te 8-5 | 238-6 | 299-9 |. 353-0 | 390-3 || 65-8 | 63-3] 66:9} 64-7] 66-9 
Less duplication 1n manu- 
WOQMITASS CAS b.0 cB 055 OGG Ow 182-5 | 216-5 | 807-9 | 350-1 | 367-7 6°6 8-0 9-6 9-0 8-8 
Grand Totals......... 235-7 | 225-9 | 265-2 | 327-1 | 349-7 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 (100-0 | 100-0 


se ee ee ee SSS eee 


3.—Net Value of Production in the Processing Industries, 1944-49 


Industry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 — 1949 ~ 
$ $ > $ $ $ 
Fish curing and pack- 

ING Sere eee aes 22,066,801 | 30,529,102 | 31,084,775 | 41,081,688 | 39,468,334 | 41, 140,022! 
Sawiiitlings a... .erts 96,528,955 | 103,153,766 | 129,408,392 | 190,514,978 | 196,936,196 | 186,120,981 
Pulp and paper........ 174,492,103 | 180,401,885 | 258,164,578 | 356,084,900 | 412,770,470 | 423,375, 527 
Non-ferrous metal 

NMOS Wb onsughadncdas 123,303,038 | 89,898,878 | 69,565,922 | 115,798,652 | 146,830,891 | 181,907, 847 
@ementsc set eae: 6, 882,354 9,416,426 | 12,930,058 | 13,449,487 | 17,704,519 | 21,077,322 
Clay products........ 5,478,923 6,938, 409 9,563,690 | 11,266,933 | 18,602,445 | 14,076,742 
i Citon bark eo ene 5,005, 235 4, 663, 859 4,910, 127 5, 763, 244 7,284, 638 8, 223, 272 
Saltseptena otk sess 3, 287, 660 3,241, 456 2,890, 423 3,493, 193 3,765, 785 4,716,723 

TotalsSs cosa wees 437,045,069 | 428,243,781 | 518,517,965 | 737,453,025 | 838,363,278 | 880,638, 436 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


In 1949, manufacturing continued to be by far the leading group in producing 
new wealth. Although its position was less predominant than in the wartime 
economy of 1944, manufacturing still accounted for more than one-haif of the 


total net value of commodity production in 1949. Agriculture remained the second — 


most productive group, contributing about 20 p.c. of total net value. The relative 
importance of the forestry and the construction industries increased significantly 
since 1938; in 1949, each of these groups accounted for over 10 p.c. of the total. 
On the other hand, the mining and electric power industries showed declines, 


contributing 8 p.c. and 3 p.c., respectively, to the Canadian aggregate in 1949 


compared with 13 p.c. and 5 p.c. in 1938. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production 


In the 1946-49 period, each of the provinces (Newfoundland excluded) recorded 

a substantial increase in net value of output. Ontario, Alberta and Saskatchewan 

showed the greatest advances, amounting in each case to about 60 p.c. The smallest 
gain was recorded by Prince Edward Island. - 


In 1948 each province reached a peak level of production. During 1949, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and Alberta, made further substantial increases, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan rose more moderately, 
and Manitoba and British Columbia recorded small recessions. As a result of the 
higher increases in Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia in 1949, these provinces gained 
in relative importance, their advances being proportionately greater than for 
Canada as a whole. Manitoba and British Columbia, having shown absolute 
declines, lost considerable ground, while the other provinces whose gains were lower 
than the total gain also dropped somewhat in relative importance. 


4.—Net Value of Production, by Provinces, 1944-49 


Province or Territory 1944. 1945 1946 1947 1948" 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland........ aa oe » ae ct 74,882,2791 
Prince Edward Island. 18,844,736} 20,658,906] 22,144,302} 19,493,244 27,744,734] 28,384,606 
Nova Scotia.......... 193,557,552} 186,931,838] 197,329,638] 198,468,760 251,872,883) 271,185,430 
New Brunswick...... 135,117,593} 139,435,407] 162,700,528) 183, 102,027 213,325,278) 218,423,088 
e007; Seas. Mia in 1, 899, 824, 337/1, 716, 038, 573]1, 775, 525, 027 2,050, 946, 288/2, 430, 339, 997/2, 615, 449, 241 
BBERTION S862 0:0a% ade 2,682, 969, 260/2, 510, 200, 208/2, 557, 193, 323/3, 148,517, 907|3, 758, 300, 952/4, 114, 751, 839 
BEPNICODA’, 50. ... 200. 313,077,535] 280,458,384] 329,300,254] 366,588, 138 486,141,707} 477,290,300 
Saskatchewan........ 528,817,265] 339,755,726] 388,858,319] 458,040,217 611,642,712} 618,211,097 
Reet, oo. 416,117,352) 340,703,182} 434,902,340] 493, 641,826 669,662,346] 694,863,825 - 
British Columbia..,.. 543,947,198) 547,116,908} 583,012,640] 761,385,115 891,709,706} 869,200, 883 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 5, 134, 538 4,656, 619 6,598, 538 6,911,115} 10,733,084 14, 424, 188 

Canada.......... 6, 737, 407,366/6, 085, 955,751) 6, 457,564, 909|7, 687, 094, 637 9,351, 473, 399/9, 997, 066, 776 


a a a ee 


1 Includes only forestry, mining, electric power, construction and manufactures. 


5.—Percentages of Total Net Production, by Provinces, 1944-49 
lalla 


Province or Territory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
memecintland cael ye viene ed: ee + ; : 0-75 
@mce Edward Island.................. 0-28 0-34 0-34 0-25 0-30 0-28 
MEPOCOLI, Ses A ee co 2°87 3-07 3-06 2-58 2-69 2-7] 
MPAISTUNS WICK os oo aiccis. oc die 2 ode eee che 2-01 2-29 2-52 2-38 2-28 2-19 
RAE Te. Ee A Sen, 28-20 28-20 27-50 26-68 25-99 26-16 
MILO 7 Pi, ae 89-81 41-24 39-60 40-96 40-19 41-16 
MEE GOS TSC ee ee Pe en 4-65 4-61 5-10 4-77 5-2 4-78 
MepeOlewan 2... creck... ess. ov. 7°85 5-58 6-02 5-96 6-54 6-18 
I a RO Rae ree 6-18 5-60 6°73 6-42 7-16 6-95 
MRCIOIM DIAL ere) 2B, le. ek, 8-07 8-99 9-03 9-91 9-54 8-70 
fukon and Northwest Territories....... 0-08 0-08 0-10 0-09 0-11 0-14 

VET Ea 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
at 


Per Capita Production.—Per capita net value of production in Canada 
xclusive of Newfoundland) in 1949 reached $757, which surpassed by almost 4 p.c. 
he previous record of $729 established in 1948. From 1938 to 1949 the population 


vaciytctes 
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Oe pe ee ee 


in the net value of production... Per capita output increased from $256 to $757 in — 
that period, or by about 196 p.c. 


Per capita production in the three Maritime Provinces was well below the 
national average throughout the period. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, — 
however, recorded slightly higher percentage advances than Canada as a whole, 
but per capita production in Nova Scotia failed to increase as rapidly. Among the 
provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island occupied seventh, 
eighth and ninth positions, respectively, in 1949. ‘ 


Per capita net output in Quebec was $674 in 1949, a figure somewhat below the _ 
Canada average. During the 1938-49 period, however, it rose 197 p.c. compared — 
with the 196 p.c. rise for all Canada. The Province ranked fifth in value of output 
per capita in 1949, dropping from fourth position in 1938. Per capita produc-_ 
tion in Ontario rose to $940 in 1949, continuing well in advance of any other 
province. The increase since 1938 was nearly 175 p.c., somewhat less than the 


of Canada increased by about 17-5 p.c. which may be compared with a rise of 247 p.c. 
national average. 


Canada average. The Province, ranking fifth in 1938, was sixth in 1949. The | 
fact that 1938 was a depression year for the agricultural economy of Saskatchewan | 
accounts partly for the large percentage gain of 467 p.c. by 1949 in the per capita | 
production of that Province. In the latter year, Saskatchewan ranked fourth in) 
Canada with an output per capita amounting to $743. The population of the 
Province actually decreased nearly 9 p.c. during that period. Alberta’s per capita 
output in 1949 was recorded at $785, the second highest in the country. Production | 
in that Province rose rapidly over the period 1938-49 though the population gained - 


only 13 p.c. | 


Per capita output in Manitoba, amounting to $631 in 1949, increased well | 
over 200 p.c. since 1938, but remained rather moderate as compared with the’ 


| 


Per capita output in British Columbia in 1949, at $781, was third highest in | 
Canada. The great advance since 1938 was accompanied by a population increase | 
of nearly 44 p.e. 


6.—Per Capita! Net Value of Production, by Provinces, 1944-49 


— —— 
—_——== 


Province or Territory 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948° 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ @ 
IN GWEOUI CLAN Clee metre tacks ciate rere ere Ay iif Ba Lae ies 21729a) 
Prince Ldwardeisland):.Myes ecmive.- sess 207 225 236 207 298 302: 
ING VAI OCOLTAs Rae: neem ete erate fe cieeete ates Sid 302 325 323 403 431 
ING walSTUnswic Ker eseloine ois ereiesia suet ale te 293 299 340 375 428 430 — 
(Oi NOR Aen Ho aiieks 08 Gan UO SOD OOC.an 543 482 489 553 642 674 
OntaRIOn Pode re ee et ne rete cle tesatale ona 677 628 625 754 879 940 
WY Gxt rire) Of ae ee SO DOR tar ooe Oe Le OceC OO 431 386 453 496 652 631 
Sackatche walleye. ss eccer ote aieme chelnielels 633 408 467 548 730 743 
ANDETtahenet cee cere ke eo ricarereeis pe5) 422 542 598 784 785 
British! Columbia er... ween Re oeiacaett rere 584 577 581 729 824 781 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 302 274 275 288 447 601 
Canada...... Bie alias Senge as 564 504 525 612 729 1573 | 
este Ne ee eee 
1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 143, 2 Not complete. See footnote 1, 
Table 4. 3 Excludes Newfoundland. | 
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Section 3.—Distribution of Industrial Production in Each 
Province* 


Maritime Provinces.—In Prince Edward Island, the net value of agricultural > 
production, the main source of income, contributed about 59 p.c. of the total value 
in 1949 and showed little change from the previous year. The relative importance 

of the industry was slightly less than it was in 1938 when it accounted for 61 p.c. 
of the net output of the Province. A decline from the previous year in the value of 
| fisheries was offset by increased construction activity. In Nova Scotia, more than 
one-half the rise from 1948 in the value of net output was accounted for by an 
Increase in construction. Declines were recorded in forestry and fisheries while 
other industries advanced moderately. Compared with 1938, the relative importance 
of construction and manufactures gained markedly at the expense of agriculture, 
mining and electric power. In New Brunswick, a drop in the output of the important 
forestry industry in 1949, compared with the previous year, was offset by a gain 
in construction. As in Nova Scotia, the secondary industries contributed more to 
the Province’s total net value in 1949 than in the pre-war year of 1938. 


Quebec.—The manufactures group, which contributed 63 p.c. of provincial 
‘net production in 1949, recorded a gain of nearly 8 p.c. over the previous year and 
‘the value of construction advanced more than 34 p.c. The decline in forestry 
output was offset by an increase in mineral production, while agriculture showed 
jlittle change. Here also, the primary industries—agriculture, mining and electric 
‘power—lost ground to construction and manufactures in the 1938-49 comparison. 
‘By contrast, the contribution of the forestry industry was greater than in 1938. 


| Ontario.—All the principal industries except forestry showed a higher value 
‘of output in 1949 than in 1948. The value of manufactures and construction rose 
9 p.c. and 27 p.c., respectively, and mining advanced nearly 16 p.c. The relative 
importance of agriculture and mining in 1949 amounted to 13 p.c. and 6-4 p.c., 
respectively, compared with 15 p.c. and 14-5 p.c. in 1938. By contrast the con- 
tribution of construction and manufactures rose from 6 p.c. and 60 p.c., respectively, 
to 11 p.c. and 66 p.c. in the same comparison. Forestry also improved its position 


while the value of electric power lost in relative importance. 
| 


| Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture continued to dominate the economy of the 
Prairie Provinces in 1949. In Manitoba, the decline of about 12 p.c. in 1949 from 
the preceding year in the value of agricultural output was mainly responsible for 
the drop in the total net output of the Province. In the 1938-49 comparison, the 
shanges in the relative importance of mining and construction were the most marked 
eatures. In the pre-war year, the contribution of mining was 10-6 p.c. and that of 
jonstruction 4-4 p.c. The positions were reversed in 1949, mineral production 
lropping to 4-1 p.c. and construction advancing to 10-8 p.c. 


| In Saskatchewan, the drop in the value of mining in 1949 from 1948 was more 
han offset by advances in agriculture and construction. The relative position of 
griculture in Saskatchewan increased from 67 p.c. in 1938 to 77 p.c. in 1949. In 
‘Ontrast to the other provinces, the contribution of the secondary industries declined 
/onsiderably during that period. 


i) 


This analysis takes no account of the deductions for the elimination of duplication between different 
‘roups. 


q 


Us 
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In Alberta, the value of mineral production jumped sharply in 1949 over 1948 
and, together with a considerable gain in construction, resulted in a higher net 
output despite a drop in the value of agriculture. The relative importance of 
mining, construction and manufacturing in the 1938-49 period gained at the expense 
of agriculture, the contribution of the latter having dropped from 63 p.c. to 52 p.c. | 


British Columbia.—Net value of production fell off slightly in 1949 from the 
peak established in 1948. Declines were recorded in forestry, fisheries, trapping, 
mining and manufacturing; the recession in mining amounted to 16 p.c. The 
net value of construction, however, rose nearly 19 p.c. The relative importance of 
all primary industries, except forestry, declined in 1949 from their 1938 positions, 
the drop in mining being especially notable. By contrast, the contribution of 
construction and manufactures, following the trend in most other provinces, rose | 
considerably. The relative importance of construction advanced from 5 p.c. im 
1938 to 13 p.c. in 1949 while that of manufactures jumped from 38 p.c. to 47 p.c. 
in the same comparison. 


”.—Net Values of Production in Each Province, classified by Industries, q 
1948 and 1949 | 


Nortr.—Figures available for Newfoundland for 1949 are as follows: forestry, $38,709,853; mining, 
$17,471,590; electric power, $1,910,629; construction, $8,196,000; and manufactures, $32,918,776. - 


Prince 


Year and Industry eat ee Seal Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ : 
1948 
AGTICUIGULC alee oelree ss iis 16,579, 000 30,932,000 40,304,000 291,469,000 510, 537,00! 
Horestry. sects terescticcre nae. 1,206, 939 29,710,433 76,310, 968 389,048,344 265,005, 10; 
PISINELIOS a jettoteeue eee oie nea Te ashok 3,390,329 33,124,491 16,482, 706 5,306, 619 6,393, 63: 
NISMO UN Oe cle tes stescnel ors eterey=s-joeer~is) l= , 995 254,422 104, 933 1,865, 826 5,357, 20° 
Minin oe noes ciceie eektert tee —_— 44,069,431 5,959, 256 165,762,032 928,112,58 
Electric power.......-+-++--9> 538,727 7,835,081 5,156, 263 96, 130, 639 82,896, 14 
Wonstruction. o. 36. ea ee 2,603,000 34, 240,000 26,176,000 194,186,000 345,060, 00: 
Custom and repair..........--- 1,227,000 10, 207, 000 6, 170,000 85,211,000 106, 275, 00! 
Manufactures.........-0s-++:-: 4,217,680 95,774, 483 91,404, 150 |1,534, 214, 660 2,486, 867,98 | 
Less duplication!........+-++-- 2,025,536 84,274, 458 . 54,742,998 832, 854,123 278, 208,70 
Totals, 1948.20... 00.00.0005 27,744,734 | 251,872,883 213,325,278 | 2,430,339,997 3,758, 300,95 
a | | 
1949 } 
Ato TiCUlbULe saeyelsiale isle elateleis)=1- here) 16, 654, 000 32,997,000 41,667,000 290, 287,000 532, 738, 0 
orestiyencne cco cle eines tele © 1,208, 796 26,972,713 69, 763, 460 371,308, 864 261,098, Li 
(ELIS METTeS a meieettre accesses oiaieloveiate ois 2,473, 747 32,0738, 225 14,878, 858 4,548,377 5, 728, 2 
iMirappile orem. sae ceeiios <r 7,104 427,495 256, 202 1,664, 404 3,963,7 
Wit} aes pena o aoe OM On Sooner == 47,125,183 . 6,073, 542 183,199, 468 263, 605, 2! 
Blectric power.........s.+eees 655, 260 8,381, 204 6,255,370 | 104,106,864 86, 255, 7 
@onstuuctione cere. ue aide 3,766, 000 45, 257,000 33, 281, 000 260, 825,000 439,776, 0) 
Gustom and repair.......'-.----. 1,284, 000 10, 685,000 6, 459, 000 89, 199, 000 111, 248, 0) 
Manufacturesiecs.cnc. - «sao 4,338, 320 102, 294, 298 91,187,375 |1, 651,629, 668 2,708, 554,0 
Less duplication!...........++-- 2,002,621 35,027, 688 61,898,719 341,814, 404 298,.215,4 
Motalss 1949, <.......0:06-0- 28,384,606 | 271,185,430 218,423,088 | 2,615,449,241 4,114, 751,8 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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British Yukon 
Year and Industry Manitoba {Saskatchewan Alberta : and 
Columbia N.W.T 
et ET, 2 Me ee p cal Westie "Baroy hein ele paca 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1948 
POOACULLGFG yc ct eS me etEs ew 227,490,000 | 465,422,000 | 389, 090, 000 73, 870, 000 2 
SECTS a Ue as aa aD 13,550,145 7,077,168 16, 686, 501 271, 737, 240 106, 467 
OLE ia a ee I a i 5,414, 583 1, 282, 437 636, 352 53,653, 431 1,527,834 
BeODing. st 3,931, 845 2,344, 846 2,702,049 1,506, 933 2,102,419 
BORAT Fs RM SSRN taf conn 21,861,157 44,998,172 80,931,360 129,984,244 6,272,195 
Hlectric power........:....... 13, 250, 448 8, 203, 874 10, 946, 786 23,554, 184 451,111 
BOnstructone sys. ceo. 40,883,000 29,744,000 60,370,000 96,382,000 2 
Custom and TODS icc 16, 863, 000 12,993,000 15,175,000 25,090,000 2 
Manufactures... . cc. sees «cane 157, 646, 732 45,053,786 107, 134, 881 417, 675,306 879,525 
Less duplication!............... 14,749, 203 5,476,571 14,010,583 201,743,632 106, 467 
Totals, 1948........:...... 486,141,707 | 611,642,712 669, 662,346 | 891,709,706 10,733, 084 
1949 
MMPEICUICUTG. oo vents crexcs oes. 199,738,000 | 476,913,000 | 361, 918,000 74,392,000 2 
BLCSULY tonhise seri tare & lcs Bteck 14, 542, 821 7,339, 337 15,570, 537 249,738,745 155,539 
Beanotioges acs Mi teee ee 4,800,387 1,025, 896 652,545 50, 800, 613 2,334,009 
BEBDDI ost. hs, cokttec srs. 2,545,046 1,991, 848 1,926, 783 834, 686 1,679,271 
OMA mem ee ne te 19, 670, 622 33, 809, 447 111, 162,841 108, 944, 255 9,155, 133 
Hilectric power......:.<........ 14, 910, 607 8, 850, 909 11,960, 694 26,188,784 650, 879 
Construction tL 51,509,000 34,510,000 75, 169,000 114,360,000 2 
Custom and Tepalleye oe 17,652,000 13,601,000 15, 885, 000 26, 264,000 2 
Manufactures.................. 167,335,495 47,356,949 | 114,681,296 | 409, 665, 348 604,896 
Less duplication!............... 15, 418,678 7,187, 289 14,062,871 191, 987,548 155,639 
Totals, 1949............... 477,290,300 | 618,211,097 694,863,825 | 869,200,883 14, 424,188 ; 


Deane ta ot mp 


1 Duplication between agriculture and forestry, as well as_ duplication under manufactures (see 
footnote 2, Table 1, p. 369). 2 None reported. 
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Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture. is the most important 


of the primary industries of the Canadian people, employing, according to the Census | 


of 1951, 15-6 p.c. of the total labour force and 20-0 p.c. of the labour force males. . 
In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials for many Canadian manufactures, 
and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage 
of Canada’s exports. The present and potential agricultural land is shown by 
provinces at p. 19 of this volume. ; 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* | 


The creation of the Department of Agriculture is provided for in Sect. 95 of 
the British North America Act (1867), which says, in part, that “in each province, 
the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that. 
“the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to agri- 
culture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the legislature of a province 
relative to agriculture, shall have effect in and for the province as long and as fat 
as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada”. Asa result of: 
this provision, there exists at the present time a Department of Agriculture, with 
a Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government and in each of the 
provinces except Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by the 
Agricultural Division of the Department of Natural Resources. The Federai 
Department was established in 1868. 


At present there are four main fields of activity: (1) general policy, including 
security and price stability; (2) research and experimentation; (3) maintenance 0 
standards and protection of products; and (4) reclamation and development 
The first three fields are dealt with in the following subsections, while reclamatiol 
and development is covered in Section 3, pp. 393-405. ; 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this material was prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart 
C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
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Policies and projects conducted under these headings are co-ordinated within 
the Department and with similar work done by other departments and institutions, 
both federal and provincial. The results of work in these various fields and informa- 
tion on the policies of the Department in general are given to farmers and to the 
public through bulletins, the press, radio and the screen. 


Generally, Canadian farmers entered 1952 in a strong financial position and at 
no time has farm investment been on a sounder foundation. Many long-term 
commitments have been liquidated, or have been considerably reduced, and a 
large quantity of farm machinery and equipment has been acquired, mostly for 


cash or on large down-payments. Farmers have never been so well represented as 


they are to-day through national and provincial organizations and co-operatives, nor 
have they been so well protected by measures for security in marketing as they are 
by legislation passed by Parliament during the past decade. 

Subsection 1.—General Policy and Price Support 


The most important of the special Acts passed in recent years to assist the 


_ farmer are described below. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944.—Under this Act, the Federal 
Government, acting through a Board, may stabilize the price of any agricultural 
product (except wheat, which is handled separately) by outright purchase or by 
underwriting the market through guarantees or deficiency payments. The net 
cost of operations under the Act, from its inception to the end of 1951, has been 
approximately $10,000,000, although at times the Board has had title to products 
valued at more than $35,000,000. 


Agricultural Products Board Act, 1951.—This Act authorizes the establish- 
ment of a Board to buy, sell, export and import agricultural products when directed 
by the Governor in Council. When so designated by the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board, the Board may act as agent for the purchase and disposal of agricultural 


products under provisions of the Agricultural Prices Support Act. 


Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939.—This Act 
aids farmers in pooling returns from the sale of their products by guaranteeing 
initial payments and thus assisting in orderly marketing. The legislation has 


_ been used extensively by co-operatives, and agreements throughout the years have 


covered onions, potatoes, corn, many seed crops, and ranch-bred fox and mink pelts. 


Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949.—A number of provincial 
governments have passed legislation providing for the establishment of a board 
_ to regulate or control the marketing of agricultural products produced and marketed 
within the province concerned. The Agricultural Products Marketing Act permits 
such provincial marketing legislation to be applied in the same way to the marketing 


| of agricultural products outside that province and in export trade. 


ay 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939.—The Federal Government under this 


‘legislation makes cash payments each year to farmers in areas within the Prairie 
Provinces that have had low crop yields because of drought or other causes. The 
‘award to a farmer is based upon the acreage of the farm and the average yield of. 
wheat in the township in which the farm is located. The maximum amount payable 
on any one farm is $500. Contributory. payments are made by the farmers in the 


form of a levy of 1 p.c. on the value of all grains marketed. Additional amounts 
‘Tequired are provided from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


\ 
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Potato Warehouses.—A policy was inaugurated in 1947 whereby the Federal 
Government provides cash assistance in respect to potato warehouses constructed 
by co-operative associations. The assistance is conditional upon the association 
providing an agreed amount, the Federal Government and the provincial govern- 
ment concerned sharing the remainder. All warehouses must have the approval of 
a federal-provincial committee set up for the purpose in each province in which 
warehouses are to be built under this policy. 


The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act, 1939.—The purpose 
of this Act is to-encourage the improvement of cheese factories and the quality of 
cheese production. A quality premium of one cent per pound is paid on cheddar 
cheese scoring 93 points and two cents per pound on cheese scoring 94 points or 
over, Under this Act the Federal Government may grant up to 50 p.c. of the 
amount expended for new material, new equipment and labour utilized in the 
construction, reconstruction and equipping of cheese factories eligible for a sub-— 
sidy. This subsidy applies in the case of amalgamation of two or more existing 
cheese factories provided that the replaced cheese factories cease to operate as 
such prior to the payment of the grant. The Act also provides for paying 50 p.c. 
of the cost expended in efficiently insulating and enlarging cheese-curing rooms, 
either with or without mechanical refrigeration. Also, in order to standardize the 
size of cheese manufactured in the various factories, the Act provides for paying 
50 p.c. of the cost of replacing cheese hoops where factories are using hoops of a. 
diameter other than 15 inches. The cost of adjusting or replacing other equipment 
occasioned by the changeover is also included in the subsidy. 


Cold Storage Act.—This Act provides financial assistance in the construction 
of public cold-storage warehouses in localities where it is considered that such 
warehouses are in the interests of the public. 


Farm Credit.—The Federal Government has made provision for the extension 
of credit to farmers under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and under the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act. The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951, was 
emergency legislation intended primarily to relieve any hardship caused by the 
extremely unfavourable harvesting conditions of that autumn (see p. 381). 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1929.*— Long-term farm mortgage credit 
is made available to Canadian farmers under the provisions of this Act, which is 
administered by the Canadian Farm Loan Board. The Board makes loans for the 
purchase of live stock, farm equipment and farm land, for improvements, for 
refinancing debts and for operating expenses. The Board also provides short- and — 
intermediate-term credit to its long-term mortgage borrowers by means of five-year | 
second mortgages with collateral chattel security. 


From the commencement of operations in 1929 to Mar. 31, 1951, the Board 
has lent $74,960,000. During the first ten years the annual average was $3,860,000, 
but borrowing declined during the war years, reaching a low of $1,215,450 in 1943. _ 
Since then it has increased to a high of $5,189,400 for the year ended Mar. 31, | 
1950, but the amount approved in the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, was $4,722,000. 
The trend in recent years has been toward decreased borrowing to pay debts and 
increased borrowing to purchase land and equipment. 


* Revised by W. A. Reeve, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board. 
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7 1.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1930 are given at p. 186 of the 1940 Year Book and those for 1931-41 at p. 189 of the 
1942 edition. 
6——0>0?C0—owoaosasesoyoywyeooOo@®@oooooo 
Applicati 
| Bessived Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
: Year = |_—————____ ——————— 
ee ced Nie si taba Pune H 2 : 
ar, 31— ortgage ortgage ota irst econ 
No. | Amount Tie LL ee | Amount P Mortgage) Mortgage Total 
No. | Amount | No. | Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
UE 1,812} 3,820, 156}) 1,024] 1,891,100 155 75,650! 1,966,750] 2,053,712 79,802) 2,133,514 
1043..... 1,055] 2,277,830 601) 1,156,150 135 59,300} 1,215,450} 1,260,033 60, 223} 1,320, 256 
1944..... 1,037] 2,419,001 603] 1,315,950 162 90,850) 1,406, 800! 1,251,949 84,154] 1,336,103 
UL 1,306) 3,293,559 728) 1,623,000 176 100,700) 1,723,700) 1,561,174 100, 235} 1,661,409 
HO46..... 1,846] 4,758,916 918} 2,161,050 258 163,050} 2,324,100] 1,977,902 143,305) 2,121,207 
1947... 2,015) 5,579, 142} 1,312] 3,165,250 404 253,900] 3,419, 150} 3,030,915 242,896) 3,273,811 
M948... 65 2,380) 6,672,998] 1,301] 3,145,150 O17 315,400} 3,460,550!) 2,911, 167 274,073) 3,185,240 
1949..... 3,357| 9,698,276] 1,821] 4,450, 100 756 469,200] 4,919,300] 4,169,070 425,966] 4,595,036 
1950....; 4, 639/13, 293,132! 1,949] 4,715,500 801 473,900) 5,189,400)! 4,480,779 462,150} 4,942,929 
(1951. .....) 3,971/11, 485, 673] 1,796] 4,312,450] 680] 409,550 4,722,000 4,288,866! 404,213] 4,693,079 
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) 2.—Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and Appraised Values 
of Security, by Provinces, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1951 


4 iN oTe.—Figures for previous years will be found in the corresponding tables of former editions of the Year 
ook. ; 
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| Appraised 
ae Loans Approved Values of Security 
at Time of Loan 
| Province Sn Se] ee eee 
First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total 
‘12, Oa RT eee Reacts et Land | Buildings} Total 
No. Amount No. Amount 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| Newfoundland........ ~ — _— ~ _— ae ues & 
Prince Edward Island. 86 175, 650 20 11,500 187,150 255, 365 174, 954 430,319 
Nova Scotia.......... 47 107,350 3 1,150 108, 500 166,517 107,695 274,212 
| New Brunswick....... 132 256, 150 17 9,850 266, 000 386, 248 272, 838 659, 086 
BeeoeC ee ee 308 801,550 144 80, 850 882,400] 1,122,535 805, 439] 1,927,974 
MMUATIO. § o's ong S bones 297 843, 500 79 49,150 892,650!) 1,166,374 814, 439] 1,980,813 
Mmanitoba............. 146 374, 150 70 41,900 416,050 779,311 319,115} 1,098, 426 
Saskatchewan......... 412 985, 850 260 158,150} 1,144,000} 2, 158,020 628,770] 2,786,790 
WMDOT EAs 2. 2. p60 cava 244)’ 478,700 66 39,550 518, 250} 1,053,328 318,778] 1,372,106 
British Columbia..... 124 289,550 21 17,450 307,000 470, 938 287,518 758,456 
NT EA rr 1,796) 4,312,450 680 409,550) 4,722,000) 7,558,636] 3,729,546 11, 288, 182 
. 
The main forms of financial assistance provided at the present time by the 


Federal Government to farmers for housing purposes include: the Canadian Farm 
Loan Act outlined above, the National Housing Act and the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act dealt with under Construction, and the Veterans’ Land Act, under 
Veterans Affairs (sce Index). 


| 

| The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.*—The Farm Improvement Loans 
Act is designed to provide intermediate-term credit and a type of short-term credit 
to farmers to enable them to equip, improve and develop their farms. There is 
scarcely anything a farmer wants in the way of mechanical aids for his farm operation 
his home for which a loan may not be made. Assistance may also be obtained 


* Prepared by D. M, McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans Act, Department of Finance. 
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for the purchase of live stock, principally foundation or breeding stock; for installa- 

tion or repair of farm electric systems; for repair, alteration or construction of 
farm buildings, including the home; and for fencing, drainage and other development 

projects. The Act is intended to assist the farmer who previously has not been able 

to obtain adequate credit for such purposes. Moreover, credit is provided on 

security and terms that are convenient and suited to the individual borrower. 


The chartered banks are the lending agency under the Act. -This legislation, 
originally operating for three years, was extended in February 1948 for a further 
three-year period. During these six years the Government guaranteed each bank 
against loss in an amount equal to 10 p.c. of the total of all loans made by the bank. 
The amount of the guarantee was limited to $250,000,000. In February 1951, the. 
Act was again extended for three years and the guarantee was set at $200,000,000.” 
Up to Dee. 31, 1951, 54 claims amounting to $26,230 were paid under the guarantee. 


Loans may be obtained for periods of up to seven years with maximum interest 
at 5p.c. ‘The maximum amount that may be on loan to a borrower at any one time 
is $3,000. Also, the borrower must himself provide 20 p.c. to 33 p.c. of the cost of 
his project. The Act is administered by the Department of Finance. 

Loans made from the inception of the Act to Dec. 31, 1951, were:— 


Year Loans Amount | 
No. $ | 
1945 (10 months) ss. ncactile occ ace Se Mees ccna wate Sannin Heusen es 4,311 3,381, 742 | 
GY ada teagan tain a TN IRON ARIE DEG EF, Se PES ATE 13,030 9, 880, 566 | 
LDA Tela eeer hee ere eter les. sroter sinks et sieuslenstelefel Yor yet shel sires sicrsNvnste 22,046 18,160,821 
UY chee rae et 8 MR Cee IOrOe Sion oo tact oo NACE 30,431 D9 sola oe 
TKO ye RS 20 Oe en sn dod dno none Conon ao bu Do ToutyD 20 Boro OIC 44,775 45,879,080 
TOR) ce care chtracties che aieies ore oe Weeyslnde ne sede haselegera ohessiege cas toa elena aes 58,969 63, 421,363 
{O51 cneat Bice. Ses Ve eA. 1 ee sre ote awe eee 75, 063 85,326,227 


248, 625 255,380,930 


——_—— 


| 
| 
| 


By Dee. 31, 1951, $153,714,985, or over 60 p.c. of the total of all loans made, | 
had been repaid. Of the loans made during the first three years of operation, all 
but 1-3 p.c. had been repaid; of those made during the second three years, all but 


27 p.c. had been repaid. 


3.-TLoans made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, classified by Purposes, 


1945-51 
SO) oe eS ee 
= 
: Totals 
1950 1951 Since Inception 
in 1945 


Purpose 


Loans | Amount Loans | Amount Loans Amount | 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 


Purchase of agricultural implements..... 52,733 | 58,391,636 | 67,605 78, 302,385 || 216,375 230, 155, 06! 


Construction, repair or alteration of, or 
additions to any structure onafarm...| 2, 128 2,402, 309 2,813 3,378,564 || 12,538 13, 428, 71) 


aL 


Purehase of livestock oo ges on. oo EH E808 1,483,474 | 2,918 | 2,741,289 | 8,323 6, 556, 78) 
Improvement or development project...| 1,809 902, 885 1,253 694,460 || 9,320 4, 213,56 

Purchase or installation of equipment or 
electric systeM......... on haste Wes Bis 422 195, 669 406 167, 668 1,676 795,77. 
Fencing or drainage..........-.--.---+:: 51 35, 897 61 39,374 342 211,14 
Alteration or improvement of electric 
SVStel Me. wc Aiken ee tee eae 21 9,493 7 2,487 51 19,87) 
Totals Pea eee eee RS ek Bee eee eas 58,969 | 63,421,363 | 75,063 | 85,326, 227 || 248,625 | 255,380, 93: 
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4.—Loans made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, classified by Provinces, 


1945-51 
aS 
Totals 
1950 1951 Since Inception 
Province in 1945 
Loans Amount Loans Amount || Loans Amount 
ae I See ep os) fate 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Me MTOURTIANG!S.. <0. os oaaccckc ll 2 967 3 2,412 5 3,379 
Prince Edward Island.................. 706 605,518 15 27a 1,144,295 || 2,306 2,023,570 
CS COM Deer) cfs coe eva cee ton): 340 274,940 695 619,720 |} 1,457- 1,224,781 
Brew Prine wicks, 2. se os eck... 348 358, 756 655 696, 751 1,380 1,430, 728 
BEPUODEOrcer aha, Fone be bee Se Lae 3,003 | 3,097,204 | 5,405 | 6,125,622 |} 10,984 11,517,025 
| EN TST SSS area Sy St a he a 7,914 | 8,043,839 | 11,323 | 12,178,465 || 29,909 30, 481,580 
EDI )) of: 5 9 Alan ae ie aig eng ee ane te 7,712 | 8,263,982 | 10,120 | 11,370,755 35,664 | 35,862,757 
Seakatohe wan <.%s.ip2 4 fads. Socata, 20,090 | 22,557,445 | 23,272 | 27,876,923 || 82,583 87,876, 144 
MMR Ce PES ee ne, 17,161 | 18,508,717 | 20,309 | 23,240,816 || 77,462 78, 219, 834 
Merrie Columbia. ie tet yee Da. 1,693 1,709,995 | 2,010 | 2,070,468 || 6,875 6,741, 132 
PLOUAIS Sen tee eee gtk Dive. 58,969 | 63,421,363 | 75,063 | 85,326,227 248,625 | 255,380,930 
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Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951.—This Act, which came 
into force Jan. 15, 1952, provides short-term credit to grain producers in the Prairie 
‘Provinces who, because of congested delivery points or inability to complete 
harvesting of their grain, are in need of credit until their grain can be delivered. 
Individual advances can be made to a maximum of $1,000. 


Subsection 2.—A¢gricultural Research and Experimentation 


The Department of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research 
and experimentation on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional require- 
ments of plants and animals, the breeding and testing of new varieties, the micro- 
biology of soils and foods, investigations of crop production and cultural methods, 
and many other matters. This work is carried on mainly by the Science Service 
and the Experimental Farms Service. In addition to providing information on 
current production problems, the work is of paramount importance to the long-time 
well-being of agriculture. 


Conservation of the soil is of basic importance to agriculture. Research in 
that field takes the form of soil surveys and study of methods for protecting and 
Conserving soil resources and is carried on in collaboration with the provincial 
governments. Studies include the chemistry of the soil, cover crops, value of manure 
and fertilizers, cultural methods, use of tillage machinery and development of large 
land-reclamation projects. 


The Department has for many years conducted investigations into the control 
+f insects and diseases of forest trees. The limited silvicultural work carried on has 
Deen done with the aim of maintaining a supply of trees suitable for planting on the 
prairies as shelter belts against the wind and to prevent soil and snow drifting. 
Basically, this is also a soil-conservation measure. 


| As might be expected, much of the research and experimental work carried 
om is concerned with crop plants for, after the soil itself, they are of chief importance. 
This work includes the breeding and testing of suitable varieties of crops to be grown 
der the varying climatic conditions throughout Canada. Their culture, their 
jutritional value and, in the case of food crops and their suitability for human con- 
‘umption—even their appeal, or lack of appeal, to a somewhat discerning housewife— 


e continuously under study. 


ee 
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Work on live stock includes mainly the feeding, care and handling of stock, 
its protection from insects and diseases, and the production of suitable market 
and breeding types. A limited amount of work has been done on the production 
of new strains of animals. 


Research and study of processed products such as milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, and of fruits and vegetables is a most active item in the scientific work of the 
Department. Storage of agricultural products creates many problems that call 
for constant study. 


Chemical and biological research and experimentation is mainly of an applied 
nature. That is, the Department does not specialize in so-called fundamental 
research involving the discovery of basic scientific phenomena and laws, but con- 
centrates mainly on the adoption of known processes and the application of such 
processes to specific aims. At the same time, some discoveries bordering on funda- 
mental research are occasionally made, and it is also found necessary to extend to 
some degree into the fundamental field where certain information is lacking in 
applied science. 


Agricultural research, particularly in plant science, must be decentralized to 
a great extent for most problems must be studied where they occur. Apart from 
the value to farmers of having a local source of information, the experimental farms 
and science laboratories are widely distributed because the work can be done in 
no other way. In addition to the headquarters of the Experimental Farms Service 
at Ottawa, work is carried on at 28 branch experimental farms and 20 substations. 
Experimental work of local application is done at 162 illustration stations, 54 
district substations and 11 fox and mink illustration stations. The work of the 
Science Service, centralized at Ottawa, is also augmented by about 100 laboratories 
throughout the country, including the recently opened laboratories of Insect Path: 
ology at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and the Science Service Laboratory at London, Ont. , 


In the field of economic research, studies in farm management, land utilization 
marketing and farm-family living are undertaken in all parts of the country. Thi 
scope of the scientific and experimental work of the Department is revealed when i 
is realized that there is no plant or animal in Canada that is not susceptible t 
damage by disease caused by bacteria, fungi or viruses, or subject to attacks by 
insects or, in the case of animals, by internal parasites. Also, that the work of th 
agricultural scientist is never done may be illustrated by the appearance of a ney 
stem rust of wheat (Race 15B) which attacks varieties previously found to be rust | 
resistant. The only answer to this menace is the development of a new resistan 
strain necessitating an intensive breeding program. The answers to many suc. 
problems are found only after years of continuous study and investigation. | 


Subsection 3.—Protection and Grading | 


; q 5 | 
Unlike manufactured articles, even close scrutiny of most agricultural produe: 


is no clue to their purity as food, or their value to the farmer for further productio' 
Obviously, products that are eventually used as food must be pure and healthf) 
and must come up to standards of quality established for them. On the other han 
if agriculture is to be conducted on a sound basis, the supplies farmers buy—seed 
feeds, fertilizers and pesticides—must also carry some guarantee that they will ] 
as represented. Much of the research and experimental work would go for naug) 
if legislation were not provided to see that the end-product of such work was sati 
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factory. In addition, Canada’s live stock, crops and trees must be protected from 


' diseases that might be introduced with importations from other countries, or that 
might originate in Canada. 


These protective and grading services are a most important part of the work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They come under two sections, the Production 
Service and the Marketing Service, and the necessary authority is gained from 
about 20 Acts or their regulations. Generally, the protective features and the 

_ grading to standards or approval of analyses of farm supplies come under the 


| Production Service. The grading of most food products is the responsibility of the 
: Marketing Service. . 


Health of Animals.—The protection of the health of Canada’s live stock is 
_a most important service. To guard against the introduction of contagious diseases _ 
"from foreign lands stringent regulations are enforced by the Health of Animals 
| Division covering the importation of live stock, live-stock products and even packing 
‘Material and litter. Provision is also made for the control or eradication of animal 
| diseases developing within Canada. The Division is responsible for the inspec- 
| tion of animals slaughtered for food, and post-mortem examination is made on all 
_ carcasses in the course of slaughter and dressing before the meat is approved for 
human consumption. Sanitary conditions in packing plants and slaughter houses 


| come under review and all canned meats must meet high standards of processing 
to qualify as food. 
| 


| Protection of Supplies.—The Plant Products Division, in co-operation with 
the provinces and other agencies, is primarily concerned with the administration 
| of Acts respecting feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, hay and straw, fibre flax 
and binder twine, and the production of seed. The inspection services of the Division 
| have three main functions: (1) to enforce the Acts that regulate the sale of the 
“agricultural supplies; (2) to provide, as required, such services as seed-crop inspection 
‘and the sealing of seed produced from inspected and other approved crops; (3) to 
'Co-operate with provincial governments and other agencies in promoting and improy- 
‘Ing supplies of seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides. 


Visual inspection is’ of little value for most of these products and laboratory 
testing is necessary; the laboratory services of the Division maintain branch offices 
jacross Canada. In the case of seeds it is a complex matter, for they must be tested 
for germination, variety, purity and freedom from weeds and other kinds of seeds 
before they are graded. All feeding stuffs, fertilizers and pesticides are subject to 
registration, and this is refused if products would be dangerous in use, if the ingredi- 


‘ents or analyses are unsatisfactory, or if the claims made regarding their value are 
incorrect or misleading. 


Plant Protection.—The Division of Plant Protection functions with regard to 
plants and plant products much as the Health of Animals Division does with animals 
and administers the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Imported nursery stock and 
plant material are all subject to inspection as protection against the introduction of 
\asects and diseases. Extensive inspection is maintained within Canada to identify, 
Ocalize and exterminate dangerous enemies of crops and trees. Provision is also 
made for the inspection of potato crops to be used for seed, both for the domestic 


md the export market, and for the issuance of health certificates required for a 
wide range of plant products, 
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Standards and Inspection.—For 50 years or more, the Department has 
been steadily establishing and improving standards of quality for agricultural 
products. This work originated in an effort to improve the quality of export com- 
modities and has gradually extended to include many products that move in inter- 
provincial trade. The provinces have in most cases adopted these standards for 
enforcement within their respective areas on products marketed intraprovincially. 


Grade standards are established and enforced for dairy products, meats, eggs 
and poultry, fruits and vegetables (canned and processed, and seed). Grade 
standards are widely recognized outside Canada and many Canadian foods and — 
agricultural products command premium prices because of the strict quality 
standards maintained. 


Dairy Products.—The grading and inspection services of the Dairy Products 
Division is somewhat typical of other sections of the Marketing Service engaged 
in such work. Cheddar cheese, creamery butter and dry skimmed milk must be 
graded before being exported; in practice this means practically all the cheddar. 
cheese, 60 p.c. of the creamery butter and 82 p.c. of the dry skimmed milk. In 
addition, creamery print butter ig branded as to grade in nine provinces. Dairy 
products are required to meet standards of composition, be of correct weight or) 
volume and be described accurately in accordance with the provisions of the Dairy 
Industry Act and regulations thereunder. In the case of condensed, evaporated. 
and dried milk products, technical assistance is given on manufacturing and 
sanitation problems. | 


inspection and grading of meats is of importance. All hogs marketed at stockyards 
and plants are rail eraded, that is, the farmer is paid on the dressed weight and 
quality of the carcass. Export bacon is inspected as well as other export meat and 
meat products. The better grades of beef are marked according to standards ol 
Choice and Good beef, making them eligible for marketing as Red and Blue brands, 
respectively. Lamb carcasses are graded on an optional basis, and wool is inspecte¢ 
and graded in some 28 registered wool warehouses. 


Meats.—In addition to the approval of carcasses for human ca 


Eggs and Poultry.— Registered ege-grading stations are the basic units in thi 
grading and packing of eggs; registered poultry-processing and eviscerating station’ 
are the basic units in the processing, eviscerating, grading and packing of poultry, 
and registered egg-breaking stations are the basic units in the processing, gradin| 
and packing of frozen egg products. These stations have been brought to a hig 
standard of efficiency with regard to sanitation, equipment, temperature contro 
grading and packaging. 


Inspection of eggs, poultry and frozen egg products is compulsory on all sizab) 
quantities intended for export. Inspection is compulsory for interprovincial shiy 
ments of poultry of 10,000 Ib. or over. These products are also check-inspecté 
periodically for grade when offered for sale at wholesale and retail. The sale | 
eggs by grade, at retail, is compulsory throughout Canada, and the sale of poult! 
by grade, at retail, is compulsory in many of the larger consuming centres. 


Canned boneless poultry for interprovincial and export shipment must | 
packed according to grade and prepared in registered canneries. Registered poult 
canneries also operate on a high standard of efficiency with respect to sanitatio 
temperature control, cooking procedure, packaging, etc. . ; 


iy 
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| Fruits and Vegetables.—A commercial] inspection service covering fresh fruits 
and vegetables is provided and dealers and brokers handling these commodities in 


interprovincial, export and import trade are licensed and are subject to established 
regulations. 


The fruit and vegetable canning and processing industry has made great 
strides in the past quarter-century. In 1950, 558 plants were licensed to operate, 
and produced processed fruits and vegetables valued at $161,000,000. The inspection 
of these plants, the testing of the products and the grading is done by the Canning 
‘Section of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 


Maple Products and Honey.—Regulations are established for the inspection, 
analysis and grading of these products. Maple products manufacturers and sugar- 
bush owners, operating interprovincially or for export, are licensed. To prevent the 
Possibility of adulteration of maple Syrup and sugar, inspection is made of manu- 
facturing plants, stores and restaurants. Interprovincial and export shippers of 
honey are registered. 


‘Subsection 4.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) was con- 
ceived at a special United Nations Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May-June 
1943, and brought into being at Quebec in October 1945. Its objectives include the 
raising of levels of nutrition and standards of living of the peoples of all countries, 
improvement in the efficiency of production and distribution of farm, forest and 
fisheries products, and the betterment of the conditions of rural populations. Member- 
ship in the Organization expanded from 42 member nations in 1945 to 68 at the 
end of 1951. | . 
| FAO is governed by a Conference in which each member nation has one vote. 
The Conference meets every second year and between sessions a Council acts for 
the Conference. The Council has 18 members, elected for a period of two years. 
The work is directed by a Director-General who, with the Chairman of the 
Council, is elected by the Conference for a two-year term of office. Under the 
Director-General are the General Secretariat, Special Assistants and the Area, 
liaison Service which includes the regional offices for North America, Latin America, 
Asia and the Far East, and the Near East and European areas. The Organization 
§ divided into five technical Divisions: agriculture, economics, fisheries, forestry 
ind nutrition. 


FAO carries out four major types of activity. (1) It serves as a world extension 
© advisory service mobilizing modern scientific knowledge for increased production, 
mproved handling and processing, and better distribution of food and other farm, 
orest and fisheries products. Much of the work is concerned with the economic 
opment of underdeveloped areas. (2) It serves asa forum for bringing govern- 
aents together for organizing international action. (3) It provides all governments, 
0 the limits of its facilities, with facts and figures relating to food, agriculture, 
orestry, fisheries and nutrition. (4) It endeavours to appraise the outlook for 
auction and consumption and the likely developments of international trade 
1 food and agricultural commodities, 


fe In the field of economic development, experts, scientists and investigating 
Missions are supplied at the request of member countries to work in the country 
oncerned on problems that are hindering its development. Through this program 
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of technical assistance, FAO, by December 1951, had signed 144 basic agreements 
with 48 countries or territories; 226 experts were either at work in these countries — 
or had returned from their short-term assignments, and 45 additional specialists 
had been recruited or were on their way to take up their duties. While 107 requests 
remained to be filled, this was either because the work was seasonal or because 
were not yet ready to initiate the studies. Of the total 
number of experts in the field on that date whose assignments were completed or 
whose appointments were pending, 143 were connected with agriculture, 42 with 
forestry, 11 with fisheries, 20 with nutrition, 21 were lecturers and instructors and 


9 were administrative field personnel. 

Associated with the provision of experts is a Fellowship Program covering some 
30 countries providing for 260 fellowships to be granted to responsible government | 
officials or senior professional men already familiar with the work being done or to) 
be undertaken. Where technical assistance is supplied, the salary and travelling » 
expenses to and from the country in which the expert is to work is paid by FAQ; | 
the contracting country meets other expenses. FAO itself is financed through: 
contributions of member countries on a percentage basis. 

Canada, as an important agricultural producer and exporter, has maintained 
a close interest in FAO and has played a prominent role in its development. A) 
Canadian was a member of the original Executive Committee of the Organization 
and Canada has had continuous representation on the 18-member Council which 
replaced that Committee. Canadians are on most of the standing advisory technical 
committees and have taken part in many of the technical missions sent to under- 
developed countries. Canada has been able to provide considerable technical 
assistance to other nations through FAO and has benefited materially in return from 
the technical and statistical information supplied by FAO and through participation 
in discussions on national and international policies relating to agricultural production 


and distribution. | 

In its seventh year of operation in 1952, FAO has slowly but surely become firmly 
established. The preliminary surveys of requirements have been completed and the 
ideals and aims of the Hot Springs Conference are beginning to unfold into achieve: 
ment on a practical scale. Food production is lagging still and it will take some time 
for many projects of FAO to demonstrate their full value. In many cases result) 
will not be complete for generations in fertilization, irrigation and reclamatio! 
projects to bring soils and forests into productivity. The task of FAO is unceasing) 
it is in the vanguard of the march toward international betterment of mankind. | 


The permanent headquarters for the organization was established at Rome 
Italy, in 1951. The Sixth Conference was held at that city, Nov. 19—Dec. 6, 1951. 


requesting governments 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture 


Subsection 1.—A¢gricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Since 1934, government agricultural services in Newfounc¢ 
Jand have been operated by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Naturt 
Resources. The Division maintains an extension service and encourages agriculturé 
development by the payment of bonuses for the purchase of pure-bred sires an 
for the clearing of land, assistance with agricultural exhibitions, the payment ( 
subsidies on live stock and the conducting of a soil-survey service. Each yet 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 3 
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several scholarships are awarded to young men enabling them to take a four-year 
degree course in agriculture. Government policy relating to land settlement 
affecting both civilians and war veterans, and the scheme of assistance to farmers in 
clearing land with government-owned tractors are administered by the Land 
Development Division of the Department of Natural Resources, 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 

a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister, a Dairy Inspector, a Pathologist and 

Veterinarian, a Soil Assistant, five County Representatives and a Superintendent 
-of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial agricultural policies in Nova Scotia are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing, with the Minister’s Office and 
those of the Deputy Minister, the Director of Marketing Services and the Super- 
intendent of Agricultural Services located at Halifax. The Department is composed 
of several Branches, each headed by a Director. The Branches include: Agricultural 
Engineering Services; Animal and Poultry Services; Chemistry, Soils and Fertilizer 
Services; Dairy Services; Extension Services ; Field Crops Services; Horticultural and 
Biological Services; Immigration and Land Settlement Services; and Marketing 
Services. With the exception of the agricultural representatives who are located in 
the 18 county offices, all technical officials are located at the Nova Scotia Agricultura] 
College, Truro. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial Government policy concerning agriculture in 
New Brunswick is directed by the Department of Agriculture. This Department 
has as its head the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and 


' the Directors of the following services: extension, live stock, dairy, veterinary, 


poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, soils and crops, plant protection and pro- 
Motion, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union Co-operative 


_ Association, agricultural education, apiculture and agricultural societies. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises ten services: 
' education, rural economics, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field hus- 
_bandry, information and research, handicrafts and home economics, health of 


‘animals and rural engineering. Each service is divided into sections dealing 
_with particular problems. The Department also includes many other special 


organizations such as the Farm Credit Bureau, the Research Council, the Rural 


| Electrification Bureau and the Dairy Industry Commission. 


i 


The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, 
Is held alternately in each of five regions. Honours and awards are conferred upon 


| the operators of the best kept farms. More than 5,000 farmers have participated 


‘in the competition since its inception. County Farm Improvement Contests, 
started about 1930, have brought about most gratifying results on over 5,000 farms 
and remain very popular. Each contest lasts five years during which time farms are 
completely transformed and their production greatly increased. 


Soil-improvement policies include large drainage projects carried out by the 
‘Department and smaller projects by groups of farmers with government help. Over 


500,000 acres have been reclaimed or improved in the past few years. Financial and 


“mechanical assistance is given for land clearing, stoning, levelling and terracing. 
Grants are also available for underground drainage, liming, etc. 
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Various forms of assistance are offered towards crop and live-stock improve- 
ment. An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of 
breeders’ clubs. Plant-breeding stations for cereal and forage crops are maintained | 
at Macdonald College and for vegetables and small fruits at Ste. Foy, near Quebec 
City. Trained specialists, with main laboratories at Quebec and field laboratories in — 
different districts or schools, are employed in the work of curbing the enemies of 
plant and animal health. 


Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 610 co-operatives 
with 69,829 members; 90 agricultural societies (27,000 members) look after local 
interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also in operation 900 Cercles 
de Fermiéres (Women’s Institutes) with a membership of 50,000, 500 farmers’ 
clubs with a membership of 25,982, and numerous junior farmer clubs. 


Farm credit, established in 1936, accepts about 2,000 loans each year, two-thirds 
of which are used to facilitate the settlement of young farmers. Special grants are 
also available to farmers starting their sons on new farms. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance 
and administrative services to agriculture through its Head Office, 12 branches, 
three Experimental Farms, and through research and extension work carried out at 
the four educational institutions under its administration. In addition to general 
administration, the Head Office administers the policies providing assistance to 
farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land breaking and clear-_ 
ing, and with improving farms and live stock. (1) The Live Stock Branch promotes | 
live-stock improvement policies, licenses and examines stallions and gives support 
to pure-bred live-stock associations; (2) the Crops, Seeds and Weeds Branch assists 
in the development of good cultural practices and promotes the use of improved 
strains of seed, the improvement of pastures, and the eradication of weeds; (3) the 
Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms; (4) the Farm 
Economics Branch conducts cost studies on agricultural production in co-operation 
with agricultural organizations; (5) the Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable 
regulations, provides information to growers, and administers the Co-operative 
Marketing Loans Act; (6) the Co-operation and Markets Branch administers the | 
Farm Products Control Act, the Credit Unions Act, the Ontario Food Terminal | 
Act and the Farm Products Containers Act; (7) the Milk Control Board, under the 

| 


Milk Control Act, regulates and supervises the marketing of fluid milk; (8) the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural and 
horticultural fairs and exhibitions, plowing matches and other competitions, and 
administers the Community Centres Act; (9) the Agricultural Representatives 
Branch carries on an educational and extension service through agricultural repre- 
sentatives located in all counties and districts and gives direction to club work) 
carried on with farm youth; (10) the Women’s Institute Branch and Home Eco- 
nomics Service gives leadership and direction to organized activities of rural women;| 
(11) the Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion) 
Bureau of Statistics, provides a crop-reporting service and gathers and disseminates) 
data on crops, live stock and dairy products; (12) the Ontario Farm Labour Service) 
assists farmers in securing help during the busy seasons, particularly at harvest) 
time. The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, the Western Ontario 
Experimental Farm and Agricultural School at Ridgetown, the Demonstration) 
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Farm at New Liskeard, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the Ontario Agricultural 


College and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph, all under the administration 
of the Department, provide research and extension services to Ontario Agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture of Manitoba serves through the 

following branches: agricultural extension; live stock; dairy; agricultural publica- 

tions and statistics; weeds administration 3 Co-operative services; and the provincial 
veterinary laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultural 
engineering, beekeeping, junior live stock, boys’ and girls’ clubs and women’s work, 
with specialists devoting their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and 
short courses are held throughout the Province. There are 30 agricultural repre- 
sentatives located throughout the Province, each representative serving from one 
to five municipalities. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and 
administers policies which encourage the improvement and production of live 
stock, and works in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and 
the Dominion Health of Animals Division in the control of live-stock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese- and_butter- 
making, issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and 
conducts a dairy-cost study among milk producers. Extension activities include 
addressing. meetings and preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes, 
annually, approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, ete. 


The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed- 
control units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, 
‘persistent perennial weeds 3 Supervises weed demonstrations; investigates weed 
problems; conducts weed surveys; and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, 


articles, pictures, mounted weed specimens, ete. 
| 


| The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
of co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing 
them. The Branch also gathers and compiles statistics on co-operative activity 
‘throughout the Province. The Director is Secretary of the Co-operative Promotions 
Moard. 


: The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and live-stock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized 
into six Branches. (1) The Administration Branch conducts daily farm-information 
Ttadio programs over seven private stations and, in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, gathers data on crop conditions, production, marketing and 
Income. (2) The Agricultural Representative Service has a field staff of 37 Agri- 
cultural Representatives, four District Supervisors and specialists in farm mechanics 

d visual] aids. Agricultural Representatives, working with municipal agricultural 
and conservation committees, study local problems and determine their needs; 
the Department pays one-half the costs of local development projects. Assistance is 
Siven to farm people through meetings, visits, the press and radio in respect to the use 

nd conservation of soil and water resources, and the production of crops, live stock, 
oultry and bees. Agricultural Representatives are active in all federal, provincial 
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and university farm services under the Saskatchewan Co-operative Agricultural 
Extension Program. Co-operation is maintained with the Federal Department of 
Labour and the National Employment Service in directing large annual movements 
of farm labour in and out of the Province. (3) The Conservation and Development 


Branch is responsible for the engineering, farming and land development activities — 


of the Department, including irrigation and drainage programs conducted in co- 
operation with the Federal Government and irrigation on departmental and privately 
owned projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land and 
under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures all come 
within its jurisdiction. The Branch administers the Farm Implement Act and 
provides engineering service for conservation and water-control projects. (4) The 
Lands Branch classifies all Crown land according to the use for which it is best 
suited’, disposes of such Jand under long-term leases or by inclusion in Jand-utilization 


projects; collects rentals for land under disposition; clears and breaks plots made 


available for settlement; and operates community pastures. (5) The Plant Industry 
Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement and crop protec- 
tion, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil erosion, horticultural problems 
and weed control. The improvement of grassland is promoted through a forage 
crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries on custom cleaning of forage seeds 
and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and honey 
production, carries on continuous inspection for American foul brood and supervises 
grading. (6) The Animal Industry Branch includes four divisions. The Dairy 


Division administers dairy herd improvement programs and assists producers with | 
management and production problems; inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing — 
and frozen-food locker plants; and administers dairy, locker-plant and margarine — 


legislation. The Livestock Division encourages the use of suitable animals for 
breeding purposes by the establishment of pure-bred sire areas and by assistance in 
the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, boars andrams. It registers brands, 


bonds and licenses live-stock dealers and agents and promotes programs on insect. 


control, feeding and management. The Poultry Division maintains flock-testing 
and turkey-grading services; administers an approved hatchery policy, licenses and 


bonds produce dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents. It also | 


assists with poultry shows and field days and generally promotes flock improvement. 
The Veterinary Division assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship 


plan, administers disease-testing and vaccination programs and co-operates with | 


Federal Government officials and local veterinarians in disease prevention and 
control. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized as follows. 
(1) The Field Crops Branch deals with all matters pertaining to the utilization of 
soil and production of crops. A Commissioner of Field Crops and four Supervisors 
administer programs and policies relating to crop improvement, soil conservation 
and weed control, crop protection and pest control, and horticulture. Agricultural 
Service Boards of municipalities assist in implementing field-crop policies of local 
concern. The Department is represented on each Board. (2) The Live Stock Branch 
aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting farmers in securing 
pure-bred herd sires and maintaining an artificial insemination laboratory. The 
work of the Branch includes the inspection of stallions, the supervision of live-stock 
feeder association, and the administration of legislation relating to stock inspection | 
brands, domestic animals and the sale of horned cattle. (3) The Dairy Brancl 


administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. Grading anc| 
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purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as well as 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation and temperature 
_ control for dairies and frozen-food lockers. A regular cow-testing service is available 
to dairy producers and the Branch laboratory provides facilities for chemical and 
bacteriological analyses needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and 
dairy farm management services are operating in the principal milk-producing areas. 
(4) The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry hus- 
bandry, supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease, maintains a 
practical poultry-breeding plant for the distribution of breeding stock and issues 
all hatchery, wholesale first receiver and trucker licences for the handling of poultry 

products. (5) The Veterinary Services Branch is responsible for the diagnosis of 

animal diseases for veterinarians and conducts considerable veterinary extension 

work. During 1951, approximately 8,500 specimens of live stock and poultry were 
examined. (6) The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases Act which 
requires the registration of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an inspection 
_ service. The Branch also carries on a considerable amount of general educational 
\ work. (7) The Agricultural Extension Service operates 37 offices and employs 
the services of 43 District Agriculturists and 13 District Home Economists. The 
District Agriculturists work with farmers, assisting them with their problems and 
| with departmental policies designed to improve the standard of agricultural practices. 
The District Home Economists provide a similar service for farm women. Bulletins 
_ are prepared dealing with agricultural and home economics topics, together with 
weekly agricultural notes and a tri-weekly radio program. The Branch, in co- 
operation with the Federal Department of Labour, is concerned with recruitment 
and placement of farm labour and is responsible for the supervision of agricultural 
societies. (8) The Fur Farm Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live 
animals and pelts and assists fur farmers with problems pertaining to care and 
management, stock improvement and disease control. Considerable educational 
_ work is conducted in the form of meetings, field days, short courses and bulletins. 
| Fur farm inspections are carried out periodically. (9) The Schools of Agriculture 
_ Branch administers the operation of three institutions located at Olds, Vermilion 
and Fairview, which offer practical two-year courses for young men who intend to 
farm and for young women who plan to become homemakers. During the summer 
| the schools are used for short courses and gatherings of farm people. The Alberta 
_ Junior Farm and Home Clubs educate young people in practical phases of farming 
/and homemaking and train them in the essentials of good citizenship. In 1951 
| there were 426 junior clubs with a membership of 6,575. 


—— 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main divisions. 
/(1) The Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction of agri- 
} cultural policies, administration of legislation affecting agriculture, supervision 
of extension programs, collection of agricultural statistics, compilation of reports 
‘and publications, preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions, supervision 
of farmers’ and women’s institutes, as well as the carrying out of soil surveys in 
‘various sections of the Province, (2) The Animal Industry Division consists of 
‘general live-stock, veterinary, dairy and poultry branches and supervises the promo- 
‘tion and improvement of animal production, fur farms, brand inspection, inspection 


f 


‘of beef grading, control of contagious diseases of animals, eradication of insect 


Pests detrimental to live stock, and field extension connected with animal nutritional 
work. (3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, field-crop, plant 


pathology, entomology and apiculture branches and supervises fruit, vegetable and 
age 
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seed production and surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, flowering bulbs 
and greenhouse areas; also the suppression of insect pests, plant disease inspection 
with control of noxious weeds and general promotion of crop production. In addition 
there are field officials in 12 of the principal fruit and vegetable producing areas 
who undertake extension work on behalf of field crop, fruit and vegetable producers. 
(4) The Agricultural Development and Extension Division includes field-extension 
work through the district agriculturist service, clearing agricultural lands for produc- 
tion, agricultural engineering, farm labour supply, and junior club projects. Exten- 
sion Division officials of the Department are located in 32 agricultural centres 
throughout the Province. . 


Subsection 2.—Ag¢gricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces with the exception of Newfoundland and New Brunswick provide 
facilities for training in agricultural science at university level. Such colleges are 
administered by either the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Educa- 
tion of the respective province. At the secondary-school level, practical courses in’ 


agriculture are included in the high-school curricula of all provinces except New- 


foundland. The Province of Quebec provides for such instruction in special schools. 


5.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools, by Provinces, 1951 


Province Number and Type ~ Course 
ee 
Newfoundland............----- _ — 

Prince Edward Island......... 1 Faculty of Agriculture, Prince of | 2-year course preparatory to third | 

Wales College. year of degree course at Mac- 
donald College, Que. | 

1 vocational school...........-.++--> 1-year and short courses in vocar 

tional agriculture. 

Nova Scotia......... tegesi: 1 agricultural college..........-++-- 2-year degree course and short-term 


or correspondence courses in voca- 
tional agriculture. | 


. 
Courses in agriculture and home) 


1 vocational school 
economics. 


3 agricultural schools 


MUSEO ea. we Fis goles vena vere Ae 3 agricultural colleges..........+++- 4-year degree and 2-year diploma 
courses. 
1 provincial veterinary college...... 4-year degree course. 
17 secondary agricultural schools....| 2 winter terms for farm children. 
6 agricultural orphanages.........-- Practical training for prospective 
farmers. 
4 apecial schools.) ..%s.00.0-%0+--- Dairy, veterinary, experimental and 
fur-farm schools. 
Short courses and special or re 
fresher courses are offered tc 
farmers by most of these schools; 
Ontario seems teh icine oe ..| 1 agricultural college........--.++++ 4-year degree course in agriculture 


or household science, 2-year dip 
loma course in agriculture, 1-yeai 
course in household science, anc 
short courses in agriculture an¢ 
household science. 
1 college of veterinary science...... 5-year degree course. : 

2 agricultural schools.........+++++- 2-year diploma course in agriculture 
One school gives also a 2-yea 
course in household science. 


ane 
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5.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools, by Provinces, 1951—concluded 


ee 


Province Number and Type Course 
Gat. ee TE 


LETDN Er) 0 a ee a Faculty of Agriculture, University | Degree courses in agriculture and 
of Manitoba. household science; 2-year diploma 
course in agriculture and 1-year 

course in household science. 

1 agricultural and home-making 1-year diploma courses in agriculture 

school. and household science. 
Saskatchewan................. University of Saskatchewan— 
College of Agriculture............. Degree course in agriculture. 
Farm School of Agriculture...... Certificate course in agriculture. 
College of Household Science. .... Degree course in household science. 
Babentan Sceud ieeect« | Faculty of Agriculture, University] Degree courses in agriculture and 
of Alberta. household science. 

3 agricultural schools............... 2-year vocational courses in farming 
and home-making, and various 
short courses. 

British Columbia.............. Faculty of Agriculture, University | Degree course in agriculture. 


of British Columbia, 
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Section 3.—Aégricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 
Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 
PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ACT 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act is a rehabilitation program conceived by 
Parliament in 1935 to meet the problems of drought and soil drifting adversely 
affecting agriculture on the Canadian prairies. 


Existing agencies of the Government of Canada were assisted, with P.F.R.A. 


funds, to expand their activities in providing leadership in the immediate drought 


| 


| 


7 


| 
f 


_ problems. In particular, cultura] investigations were carried out by the Experi- 


mental Farms Service to ensure the most economic use of the limited supply of soil 
moisture for crop production and the prevention of soil drifting farm lands that were 


+4 menace to surrounding good land. A program of water conservation to meet 
immediate needs was also initiated in 1935. Other services, such as the Economics 


Division, were assisted where special knowledge was required for rehabilitation 
measures. 


. The major activities of the P.F.R.A. Administration, with headquarters at 


| Regina, Sask., include the construction, for the Government of Canada, of all projects 
/Goncerned with water conservation and land utilization in the Prairie Provinces. 


The four principal phases of investigational study in the field of engineering include 
Surveys (exploration), soil mechanics, drainage and design. These studies are 


‘undertaken by P.F.R.A. to gather the fundamental] groundwork of technical and other 


basic information that is required before construction of any project is undertaken. 


| 


Considerable work in each of these fields of study was undertaken during the year 


‘ended Mar. 31, 1952, together with co-operative studies using the services of existing 
\government departments. 


‘Water Conservation 


Small and Community Projects.—P.F.R.A. provides engineering and 


‘fmancial assistance to farmers in the construction of water conservation works 


~ as 


/within drought areas of the three Prairie Provinces as a rehabilitation measure. The 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 


G. J. Matte, Associate Director of Rehabilitation. 
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amount of financial assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size 
of the project contemplated. At all times the P.F.R.A. policy, with respect to 
assistance provided, is to assist farmers to rehabilitate themselves. Authority to — 
proceed with construction is first secured through the respective provincial water 
rights departments. Water conservation projects in this category are classified 
either as “individual farm projects” or as “eommunity projects” undertaken by a 
group of farmers. 


Individual Farm Projects.—During 17 years of operation P.F.R.A. has provided 
assistance to farmers to construct 46,759 individual farm projects in the form of 
dugouts and small dams, many of which are suitable for irrigation. The objective 
is to provide adequate water-storage facilities where water shortages exist, and to 
assure dependable water supplies through irrigation for domestic requirements, 
for stock-watering and for the production of live-stock feed. 


Of the 46,759 projects completed by Mar. 31, 1952, 38,416 have been designed — 
as dugouts, 5,928 as stock-watering dams and the remaining 2,415 projects as small 


irrigation schemes. ‘The construction of these projects has extended the benefits 
of water to all parts of the dry area. By so doing, a much larger number of farmers 


have been rehabilitated than would have been possible through the construction of 4 


large schemes on well-defined watersheds, and without the movement of settlers 
from their present holdings. The maintenance of valuable live-stock herds has been 
secured by assuring dependable water supplies on farm stock-watering projects _ 
and through the development of 90,000 acres of irrigated land on small irrigation 
schemes. 


Community Projects—The development of community projects is necessarily | 
confined within the narrow reaches of well-defined watersheds where sufficient water | 
resources are available. Where groups of farmers organize a water users’ association 
or the rural municipality provides leadership in an irrigation or water-storage project, 
the P.F.R.A. co-operates with the local body. ‘The usual procedure is for the 
Government of Canada to assume the capital cost of storage and connecting works” 
and the provincial body to assume the responsibility for the distribution of water to 
the land or along the watershed. The local body also undertakes maintenance and 
operation. 


To Mar. 31, 1952, P.F.R.A. has provided the necessary assistance to construct | 
244 community projects. The majority of these are located on six watersheds | 
originating in the three Prairie Provinces. Their purpose is to conserve surplus 
spring runoff water that flows in streams early in the season to supplement short | 
supply later in the year. By maintaining stream flows, farmers are assured of depend- 
able water supplies for live stock and for irrigation use. In addition, community 
projects provide homes for farmers moved from submarginal areas to where they 
can be assured a livelihood. 


P.F.R.A.’s responsibility for the development of large community irrigation 
schemes terminates with the construction of primary reservoirs and connecting 
canals. In special cases where the need for early returns to farmers proved imminent, 
P.F.R.A. has assisted further in the development of the irrigable land and has) 
maintained a constant surveillance of the project’s operations and progress. At 
times, agreement has been reached between P.F.R.A. and the provincial government 
concerned whereby the P.F.R.A. provides engineering and financial assistance t0/ 
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construct primary works and the province agrees to assist with the development of 
_ the irrigable area. Such an agreement is in effect in connection with sections of the 
_ Swift Current Irrigation Project being developed in Saskatchewan. 


: Major Irrigation Projects.—During recent years P.F.R.A. has administered 
special votes by Parliament for the construction of water conservation and develop- 
ment projects that involve large expenditures of money. These undertakings have 
_ extended P.F.R.A. administration beyond the boundaries of the P.F.R.A. area in 
the three Prairie Provinces into British Columbia. 


: St. Mary Irrigation Project—The St. Mary Irrigation project has been under- 
_ taken by agreement between the Government of Canada and the Province of 
| Alberta. The Government of Canada has agreed to construct the main supply 
reservoirs and connecting works. The Province of Alberta has undertaken the 
responsibility for construction of the auxiliary reservoirs and distributary system 
from the main works to the land. 


| The St. Mary River System is by far the most important irrigation project 
| undertaken in Canada and when completed will irrigate an area of approximately 
510,000 acres. Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole 
_ project, was completed in 1951 and was marked by an official opening July 16, 1951. 
: Built under Canada’s share of the Federal-Provincial agreement, the dam stands 
| 195 feet high and 2,536 feet wide, and creates a reservoir capable of storing 320,000 
-acre-feet of water. The dam, which was a major engineering accomplishment, took 
five years to construct. 


| Approximately 150 miles of main canal have been built by the Government of 


: Canada. Ten thousand acres of land have so far been developed as the Province’s 
‘share under the agreement, together with over 100 miles of the distribution canal 
‘system. Further lands will be developed in 1953 and 1954. 

| 


_ South Saskatchewan River Development.—This development in central Saskat- 
-chewan is a proposed multiple-purpose project to be used for developing power and 
irrigation, the irrigable area lying between the town of Elbow and the city of 
Saskatoon. The key structure on the project will be a dam on the South Saskat- 
| chewan River located at a point midway between the towns of Outlook and Elbow. 


The plan is to stabilize agriculture in the south-central area of the Province 
where prolonged droughts have created serious economic problems for over 50,000 
farmers. Full use will be made of the river’s control, power, urban water supply 
and recreational benefits. Considerable investigational work has been undertaken 
on this project, a full report of which was presented to the Government of Canada 
in 1951. 


Bow River Irrigation Project.—The Bow River project was purchased by the 
Government of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, 
4 private British interest. Development of this project will ensure water to an 
existing 57,000 acres of irrigated land and will bring an additional 180,000 acres 
“ander the ditch”. The project is being undertaken by the Federal Government 
in order to rehabilitate hundreds of farmers now residing within drought areas of 
the prairies. In addition, it is expected that this scheme will serve as a stabilizing 


influence on agriculture in southern Alberta. 
! ‘ : “ : ; 28st oe Pe 
__ Engineering surveys, drainage studies and soil mechanics investigations, started 


a 1950, were continued. 
_ 98452—263 
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Construction activities have been mainly the repair and enlarging of old and > 
worn out structures to meet new and increased demands. Twelve thousand acres 
of new land in the Hays district of the Bow River irrigation project were prepared 

for settlement in 1951. A complete irrigation distribution system was installed in 
the area. ie 


Red Deer Irrigation Project.—The proposed Red Deer River development con- 
cerns the irrigation of an estimated 400,000 acres of land located in the east-central 
part of Alberta. The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley 
and about 100 miles of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake and Hamilton 
Lake. 


The dam will contain power installations to produce power for pumping and also _ 
for sale commercially. An estimated 20,000,000 kwh. of water power will be available 
for sale when fully developed. Engineering topographic and plain table surveys on 
lands proposed for irrigation are all but completed. Engineering surveys on pro- 
posed irrigation works are also nearing a stage of completion and negotiations are 
under way to finalize all those phases of study pertinent to the development of the 
project. 


Irrigation Development in British Columbia.—Irrigation development in 
British Columbia has been undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act 
and at the request of the British Columbia Government. Three projects, namely, — 
the Chase irrigation project and the Johnstone Western Canada ranching projects | 
No. 1 and No. 2, have been completed within the South Thompson Valley area. 
On these projects, 809 acres of land have been developed for irrigation for the 
benefit of approximately 40 veterans of World War II. 


In the Okanagan Valley three new projects have been completed, the Westbank 
irrigation project and the Bankhead project near Kelowna, and the Cawston Benches | 
project located east of the town of Keremeos. The three projects irrigate 1,782 
acres of land and provide locations for 170 veterans of World War II. 


Intensive farming is practiced both in the Okanagan and South Thompson | 
Valleys. The land developed for irrigation by P.F.R.A. will be used mainly for the: 
growing of small fruits and vegetables and for dairying. | 


New projects are constantly being investigated as potential development areas. | 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, complete investigation reports were completed | 
for: Lister Project, Creston; Grandview Flats Project, Vernon; Black Mountain 
Irrigation Project, Black Mountain Irrigation District; Salmon Arm Irrigation 
Project, Salmon Arm; Pitt Meadows Dyking District, No. 1, Port Coquitlam; | 
British Columbia Fruitlands Irrigation Project, between Kamloops and Tranquille 4 
and Penticton West Benches Project, Penticton. | 


Major Reclamation Proj ects.—Riding Mountain Reclamation Project.— 
Extensive investigations have been undertaken by P.F.R.A. in the Riding Mountain) 
area at the request of the Manitoba Government. A serious flood problem exists on) 
a number of streams flowing off the north and east slopes of Riding Mountain 
and Duck Mountain, causing damage to a large area of valuable agricultural land. 
P.F.R.A. was asked to devise and carry out a plan to relieve a land area of over 
252,000 acres affected by flooding. 
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The cost of reclamation in the area is borne jointly by the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Manitoba. Construction work so far has centred 
mainly along Edwards and Mink Creeks in the Riding Mountain area. The work 
consists of clearing and dyking stream channels and straightening the alignment of 
channels by building stream cutoffs and diversions. The larger portion of the work 
on these two streams was completed in 1951. 

Stream bank erosion studies are also being continued on streams of Riding 
Mountain to stabilize stream banks and minimize erosion problems. It will be 

_ hecessary to continue the studies for a number of years before definite results can 
- be presented. | 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Consideration has been given by 
_ P.F.R.A. during the past two years to the possibility of successfully reclaiming land 
| for agriculture in the Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River Delta region near the 
town of The Pas in Manitoba. Surveys and investigations are under way in the 
| area to determine the feasibility of development. The work is being undertaken 
| Pursuant to a request made to the Government of Canada by the Provincial Govern- 
_ ments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. : ; 
A preliminary report on survey activities has been prepared and has been sub- 
_ mitted to the Manitoba Government for consideration. Preliminary survey results 
| indicate the possibility of reclaiming 96,000 acres of land in the area that would 
| be suitable for cultivation if protected from floods and another 10,000 acres suitable 
| for grazing. 


Assiniboine River Project.—This project was undertaken as a direct result of 
damaging floods that occurred in 1950 in the vicinity of Winnipeg from the Assini- 
boine and Red Rivers. The project is being undertaken at the request of the 
Manitoba Government to prevent further flooding on the Assiniboine River, 
‘particularly between Brandon and Virden and between Portage la Prairie and 
Headling where thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been re- 
‘peatedly inundated. All the studies undertaken are in conjunction with the Red 
River Basin investigation currently being carried out. 

Several alternative plans are being investigated to divert excess water from 
‘the Assiniboine River during flood stages. Detailed study is being given to water 
‘runoff data in the Assiniboine River Drainage Basin and the possibilities of building 
water-storage works on the headwaters of the Assiniboine River. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—The Lillooet Valley Reclamation project 
has been undertaken upon agreement between the Government of Canada, the 
Government of British Columbia and the Pemberton Valley Reclamation District. 
‘This project is located in the Lillooet River Valley above and below the town of 
Pemberton and its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation from flooding 
and to reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land to be reclaimed 
will ultimately amount to 14,000 acres, Which will allow farmers in the district to 
imerease their holdings and also permit the settlement of hundreds of additional 
inhabitants. 

Construction work to deepen and straighten the channel leading from Lillooet 
Lake to Green Lake, below the town of Pemberton, was completed during the 1949 
onstruction season. The construction of dykes and drains to reclaim the flooded 
teas along Miller Creek to Ryan Creek and Green River to Miller Creek has been 
Umost completed. No damage from flooding occurred in the protected areas 
luring 1951-52. 


ij 
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Land Utilization 

In addition to cultural and water-conservation activities, the rehabilitation of 
drought areas involves the conversion of large tracts of land proved to be unsuitable 
for crop production, which had initially been cultivated to a permanent grass cover 
for live-stock production, and the relocation of farmers residing thereon. To this — 
end the P.F.R.A.’s Land Utilization Program has constructed 57 operating pasture 
units, resulting in the reclamation of 1,590,200 acres of submarginal land. During 
the 1951-52 construction season, 149-5 miles of pasture fence were built which 
enclosed 69,120 acres in sections of three new pastures under construction and 
sneluded extensions to eight established pastures. The three new pastures under 
construction are the Royal Pasture near Shellbrook, Sask., the Mantario Pasture 


= 


near Alsask, Sask., and the Antelope Pasture near Laverna, Sask. Although these — 


pastures were not completed entirely, the demand of local residents persuaded — 
P.F.R.A. to begin pasture operations in 1952. | 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, summer grazing was provided for over 
70,000 head of live stock owned by between 5,500 and 6,000 patrons living on lands 


adjacent to these pastures. : 


An extensive pasture improvement program is in effect on all pastures and is _ 


immediately initiated as soon as new areas are enclosed. This policy has more than | 
doubled the 1938 average carrying capacity on pasture land. The three improvement 
policies most extensively practiced in all pastures are: (1) regrassing—since 1938 


. 


approximately 160,000 acres of land in community pastures have been regrassed; _ 
(2) development of stock-watering sites—to Mar. 31, 1952, nearly 1,000 stock-watering — 


dams, dugouts and wells have been constructed in community pastures for the 
purpose of facilitating the more efficient utilization of grass resources, and (3) | 
pasture management and controlled grazing—with the application of scientific 
principles to the proper utilization of grass resources on pasture lands, P.F.R.A. 
has been able to greatly increase the beneficial use of grass resources. { 


PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939 and administered by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, provides for direct money payments by the 
Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop yields in | 
the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District of British Columbia. The 
Act was designed to assist the municipalities and provinces, in years of crop failure, 
to meet relief expenditures which would normally be too great to be assumed by) 
them. The Act provides that payments be made to farmers under certain conditions | 
and terms and, in order that the Federal Government’s costs may be defrayed to | 
some extent, it is required that 1 p.c. of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, 
barley and rye) marketed in the Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government 
and set aside in a special fund for the purposes of the Act. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


farm association engaged in farming, is located in a crop-failure area, he may be 
awarded assistance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum | 
of 200 acres. The rates of payment range up to $2-50 per acre. | 


| 
If the farmer, who may be an owner, a tenant, or a member of a co-operative 
| 


From the inception of the scheme to Feb. 23, 1952, the total amount paid out: 
under the Act was $138,665,114. The amount collected under the 1 p.c. levy 
to Dec. 31, 1951, was $58,455,486. 1 

i 
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The marshlands of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are among the more productive soils in Canada when protected and properly culti- 
vated. They are composed of deposits laid down by tidal waters and are, for the 
most part, adjacent to the Bay of Fundy. 


The initial areas were reclaimed as early as 1630 and since that time about 
80,000 acres have been protected by dykes and aboiteaux. These structures pre- 
vented flooding by tide water and permitted cultivation after drainage had been 
carried out. The original structures were made by hand labour and simple tools. 
Earth-moving equipment was not used until after 1940. 


Through a variety of circumstances, i.e., loss of cattle markets, loss of hay 
markets and the increase in labour costs, maintenance of the protective structures 
was not adequately carried out and, in many cases, deterioration of the structures 
resulted. Because the marshlands, when protected, can play such an important 
role in the agricultural economy of the provinces concerned, the Government of 
Canada and the Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
legislation permitting them to carry on a program of reclamation and rehabilitation 
of these lands. The federal Act, the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, 
was passed in 1948. Complementary provincial marshland reclamation Acts were 
passed by both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1949. These Acts permitted 
agreements to be signed whereby the Government of Canada would construct or 
reconstruct the protective works, normally called dykes, aboiteaux and breakwaters, 
and also would assume the responsibility of maintaining these works until 
such time as they could be turned back to the provinces. The Federal Government 
is responsible also for any engineering work in connection with the complete program. 
The provinces are responsible for the organization of the marsh areas, the fresh- 
water drainage and acquisition of any land required. They are responsible also 
for the instigation and follow-up of a suitable land-use program. 


In 1949 an administrative and operational group was established in the 
Maritimes by the Federal Department of Agriculture and the program of reclama- 
tion was initiated. Modern design and construction principles will be used for the 
_ building of protective structures, bearing in mind the basic principles of the older 
_methods used. It is estimated that 70,000 or 80,000 acres, well drained and 
well farmed, will eventually be protected from the tide. 


By Mar. 31, 1951, the provinces had asked to have 92 areas considered for 
reclamation purposes. These comprised 19,240 acres of marshland in New Brunswick, 
_ 22,570 acres in Nova Scotia and 250 acres in Prince Edward Island. It is estimated 
that the 42,060 acres of marshland in the three provinces constitute an integral 
| part of 300,100 acres of farm land. 
| 


: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


| By the end of the 1950 construction season, protective works of a major type 
| had been carried out on a total of 21 projects. In addition, 45 areas had received 
work on protective structures to some extent, placing them in a position to withstand 
the action of tidal waters until major reconstruction could be carried out. 

| Investigations to determine the advisability of constructing a large structure 
to eliminate the need for many miles of dyke and many aboiteaux were being 
‘carried out on the Annapolis River in Nova Scotia and on the Tantramar and 
Shepody Rivers in New Brunswick. 
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Considerable progress was made in the establishment of standard structures 


and standard methods of modern construction. New designs, based on up-to-date — 


engineering knowledge and techniques, were under development with particular 
reference to soil mechanics. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—Crown lands have been administered by the Lands Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture since Apr. 1, 1947. A further 
development was the establishment of a Conservation and Development Branch 
on Apr. 1, 1949, which is responsible for the following: (1) development of irrigation; 


(2) reclamation of land by flood control and drainage; (3) the restoration of misused ~ 


land and the development of under-utilized land; (4) the improvement of unoccupied 
land for agricultural settlement; (5) the construction of community pastures not 
provided for in the agreement with the Federal Government or outside the area 
served by the P.F.R.A. program. 


The work of the Department in the field of agricultural rehabilitation and . 
reclamation is based on the co-ordination of the federal P.F.R.A. program and the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture conservation and development. activity. 
A closely knit working arrangement is fostered with respect to the development of 
federal and provincial projects. 


The following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture in accordance with the division of responsibility set out above. 


There were 16 dry-land feed and fodder projects under development on Dec. 31, 


1951. These projects were located on lands that have been under-utilized or that — 


have been settled but abandoned because they were not suitable for arable agri- 
culture. The area within the boundaries of the projects totalled 43,990 acres with 
16,590 acres seeded to forage and 5,965 acres in preparation for seeding. 


Five irrigated fodder projects located in or close to winter feed-deficient areas 
are under development; these include 5,800 acres of which 5,475 acres had, to 
Dec. 31, 1951, been prepared for irrigation, seeded or were in the process of being 
seeded to forage crops. 


The Department has also assisted seven co-operative associations and rural 
municipalities in developing fodder-reserve projects. These. projects include 4,160 


acres of which 1,000 acres have been seeded to forage crops and 1,050 acres are ing! 


preparation for seeding. 


Since Apr. 1, 1949, the installation of secondary distribution systems on irriga- : 


tion projects for which storage and main canals had been constructed by P:F.R.AS 


brought an additional 17,668 acres in Saskatchewan under “the ditch”. During © 


the same period, 26 water-users districts were established with 684 farmer members. 
The activity in the developing and promoting of community pastures outside 

the scope of the P.F.R.A. program resulted in the construction and improvement of 

29 pastures comprising 354,000 acres. These pastures are operated as community 


pastures by the Lands Branch of the Department or by the municipality in which | 


they are located, or by co-operative community pasture associations. 


During 1951 provincial community pastures provided grazing for 7,133 head . 


of live stock owned by 407 vicinity farmers. 


Sas 


4 Selatan 


" Prepared under the direction of W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, Regina, | 
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The reclamation of lands by flood control and drainage is proceeding in 14 
Separate areas in the Province. Emphasis is being placed on the northeastern area 
bordering the presently settled northeastern portion of the Province. Lands 
benefited by drainage works constructed to date total 46,900 acres. Surveys for 
drainage and flood control works that will benefit 160,500 acres have been completed. 
Minor channel improvement works to secure more adequate drainage have been 
constructed in three sub-drainage areas in the southeastern portion of the Province. 


Miscellaneous projects undertaken include the re-grassing of 14,700 acres and 
the planting of about 300,000 trees. Assistance is available to municipalities 
and local organizations for tree planting either by way of loan of departmentally 
owned machinery or financially for the purchase of machinery. 


In areas of northern Saskatchewan concentrated groups of farmers outside the 


_ P.F.R.A. area have been assisted in the construction of dugouts and dams in 


developing stock-watering facilities, 


Six conservation and development areas comprising a total of 1,316,340 acres 


_ have been established. 


Activity during 1950 and 1951 in the improvement of unoccupied land for 


_ agricultural settlement included the designing of five new settlement projects 


containing 262 farm units. Under Supervision of the Lands Branch, contracts 
were let for the clearing and breaking of 50 acres on each farm. Each of these farms 


will be under a 33-year lease that provides for specific conservation measures by 
Apr. 1, 1952. 
| 


Alberta.*—Extensive surveys have been carried out from time to time in 
Alberta to determine the distribution and extent of the available water supplies 
‘in the Province and their most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and other 
purposes. Sect. 69 of the Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the 
Department of Water Resources wide powers with respect to investigation of the 
‘water resources of the Province. 


| Much of the work done in more recent years has been carried out by the Federal 
| Government in co-operation with the Provincial Government. Stream measurement 
is now done by the Hydrometric Service of the Federal Department of Resources and 
| Development, while irrigation surveys are carried out largely by the Water Develop- 
: ment Organization under P.F.R.A. The Water Resources Division, Federal Depart- 
‘ment of Resources and Development, and the power companies operating in the 
Province also assist in the program. 


The Calgary Power Company has recently completed a fairly extensive and 
detailed water-power survey of the Bow River and its tributaries and, as a result, the 
‘Company has constructed a number of water-power reservoirs and power stations 
‘on the stream. 


| By Order in Council, dated Feb. 17, 1941, the St. Mary and Milk River Water 
Development Committee was set up to investigate and report on the many phases 
of irrigation development of southern Alberta including water supplies available to 
(Canada from the Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers; the most feasible 
plan to put these waters to their most beneficial use; the benefits which such water 


, Prepared by J. L. Reid, Secretary, Alberta Power Commission, Edmonton, Alta. More detailed 


information regarding early basic surveys and the development of irrigation projects is given at pp. 375-377 
f the 1951 Year Book. 
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development projects would confer on federal and provincial interests; the allocation 
of costs; and methods which might be adopted to finance such developments. 


The Committee completed a very thorough investigation and published a full and 
comprehensive report, not only on the projects on the international streams, but 


also on other projects in Alberta. 


The following is a list of projects in operation in Alberta, together with 
irrigable areas and construction costs. Certain of these developments have been 
brought to fruition as joint efforts by the Province of Alberta and the federal 


authorities under P.F.R.A. 


Trrigable Construction 
Project Area Cost 
acres $ 

Canada Land and Irrigation Compamy?......++sssserereeerees 110,500 7,000,000 
New West Irrigation District.......ssceseserereceseretererees 4,500 210,000 
Western Irrigation District.......-..-+ssseeeeeserseer essere 50,000 5,860,000 
St. Mary and Milk Rivers Development.......- eI 84,000 2,134,000 
Magrath Irrigation T)IStTIGE. © cans cisions oc lelale + ore eterslersrecs oie ease oss 7,000 200,000 
Raymond Irrigation TDISHrICE ce ote clea e cre tersole eleleicrern winiarr ahs ilove mi) 15y100 170,000 
Taber Irrigation District. ........-.sseceveemerccesecsscteress 21,500 300,000 
Eastern Irrigation District..........+sserseerecesrsereres sects 281,000 13,000, 000 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation DistriCthics t-te eee dace 96,135 5,400, 000 
United Irrigation District...........-seceseesecescrseeesserers 34,000 550,000 
Highwood-Mosquito Creek Project. Ges i ees. eaten ST Es Ns 2 ue 

Little Bow Irrigation District........+.eeeeeeesrerereseseeces 2 20,000 
Mountain View Irrigation District........+.++esssseerererseees Sane 30,000 
Leavitt Irrigation District............ecesceeccecscerererscees 4,400 65, 578 
Aetna Irrigation District..........sscescesseseesrctereccserees 7,300 48,705 
Macleod Creek Irrigation District .......+-++sseeerrrereseerees 3,000 202, 000 
Ross Creek Irrigation District .........0.sserereresesesesteees 2,400 234, 000 

70,000 700, 0003 


Small private projects (approximately 700).....-+-.++eeeeeeees 


794,435 36, 124, 283 


1 See Bow River Project, pp. 395-396. 2 Stockwater. 3 Approximate. 


The following paragraphs outline developments during 1951-52. 


St. Mary River Project.—The construction of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers | 
development will make possible the addition of 390,000 acres to the irrigable area. 


This, together with the area now under irrigation under the old Alberta Railway and 
Irrigation Company’s irrigation project (some 120,000 acres), will raise the total 
for the project to approximately 510,000 acres. 


During 1951, the Water Resources Office spent about $2,500,000 on the St. 
Mary River development for the construction of canals, purchase of material, | 
acquiring right of way and colonization. The completion of the St. Mary River | 


dam in 1951 is an outstanding contribution to irrigation development in Alberta. 


Expenditures on the development in 1949-50 amounted to $94,107 and in 
1950-51 to $1,673,563. 


iat hehe gt 


| 


| 


| 


. 
: 


Bow River Project.—During 1951, P.F.R.A. commenced work on the enlarge-_ 
ment of the main canals in order to provide for the extension of the project and for | 


the irrigation of an additional 102,000 acres of prairie land. The total irrigable’ 


area of this project will be about 240,000 acres. 
Work on the proposed P.F.R.A. earth dam on the Little Bow River is expected 


to start in 1952 and active participation by the Water Resources Office is expected | 


to commence in 1953. 


i! 


{ 


* 
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William Pearce Irrigation Project.—Topographical and soil surveys were con- 
tinued during 1951 on this project and soil, climatic and engineering reports were 
made. Because of the excessive cost of constructing two separate projects, one in 
Saskatchewan and another in Alberta, a combined Alberta-Saskatchewan develop- 
ment has been proposed and investigated to some extent. However, a Royal Com- 
mission has recently been appointed by the Federal Government to advise regarding 
the Saskatchewan project and it is probable that a combined development will 
be investigated by the Commission. 


Macleod Irrigation District.—During 1951, the Water Resources Office extended 
further assistance to the Macleod Irrigation District by improving laterals. P.F.R.A. 
is investigating ways and means of augmenting the water supply which is insufficient 
for the project. Expenditures by the Province on this project were: 1948-49, $7,783; 
1949-50, $10,127; 1950-51, $10,349; and 1951-52, $13,603. 


Ross Creek Irrigation District,p—The construction phase of this project was 
completed in 1951 and is now considered ready for operation. Classification of 
the irrigable area has commenced and it is estimated that the area classified as 
irrigable will amount to 2,400 acres. 


P.F.R.A. installed a proper headgate and improved the spillway of its diversion 
structure on Gros Ventre Creek thus ensuring proper operation of the main canal. 


Expenditures by the Province on this project were: 1950-51, $52,964, and 1951-52, 
$46,469. 


| Heart River Diversion Project,—This multiple-purpose project was brought to 
| virtual completion in 1951. The concrete spillway at the dam was completed and 
| two 6’ x 6’ steel headgates installed. During the spring runoff the reservoir on the 
Heart River filled up rapidly and overflowed into Winagami Lake through the north 
_ diversion canal, completely filling the lake, and the overflow in the south channel 
| reached sizeable dimensions. In 1951 a combined control structure and roadway 
was built in the inlet to the south channel thus permitting control of the level of 
| Winagami Lake. The project held back over 200,000 acre-feet of water during the 
1951 runoff. Purchase of flooded areas around Winagami Lake was under way. 


An aerial survey resulted in the production of an accurate topographic map 
from the southeast corner of Winagami Lake over to the Heart River. It has been 
| established that a two-mile canal can readily be built to exploit the storage of the 
lake for power development. The power head involved is 70 ft. and the canal would 


| be designed to carry 200 c.f.s, Economic aspects of this project are under 
| investigation. 


The town of McLennan is desirous of bringing water for domestic use from 
| Winagami Lake by canal to Kimiwan Lake. 


it 

; 

| West Prairie River Control.—To protect the town of High Prairie and the road 
_ leading north from that town, the Water Resources Office has built a new bed for 
| the West Prairie River with dykes on each side for a distance of about 1,500 ft., 
_ around a portion of the old bed that had become blocked with logs and silt. 

} 
| 


A study is being made of the flooding in the area north and east of High Prairie, 
where a problem is created by logs and silt brought down from the Swan Hills. 


A 


) a 


P Michichi Creek Diversion.—In 1951 the Department of Public Works started 
| the construction of a new channel for Michichi Creek in North Drumheller to 
' prevent flooding. The project will be completed in 1952. 
( 
| 
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Ground Water.—An inventory of ground-water supplies was undertaken in 
1951 with the co-operation of the Federal Department of Agriculture which reported 
artesian or semi-artesian wells. Much valuable data has been obtained from the 
oil exploration companies on the results of striking water in their shot holes. 


Highwood River Protection.—Further dredging was required at High River to 
keep the full force of the river away from the south bank and more work will be 
required in 1952 to ensure that the river will not jump over into the Little Bow River. 
High water conditions in 1951 did not improve the situation at High River and 
further work is essential. 


Peace River Dugout Program.—Since the inception of this program, 1,900 dugouts 
have been constructed, the Department of Agriculture contributing five cents 
per cubic yard to a maximum of $100. The average assistance given has been about 
$90 per dugout and the average cost of earth work 20 cents per cubic yard. On 
this basis the actual cost value of dugouts constructed was approximately $684,000. 


British Columbia.*—About 17 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia 
is under cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,100,000 
acres developed give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this 
arable area there exists 150,000 acres of irrigated land which is considered to be 
less than one-half the ultimate land that can be served by water (approximately 
350,000 acres). | 


About two-thirds of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects while 
the remaining 50,000 acres cover the larger irrigation projects listed below. 


* Prepared by E. H. Tredcroft, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Victoria, B.C. 


6.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1951 


Dene eee 


Trri- Trri- 
gable | gated Locality 


Water Supply 
Area Area 


Project 


acres | acres 
Provincial Irrigation System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
IP roOjeCbumeaes ceisrsreisinys aderresie 


Okanagan River...........-.-- 6,130 | 4,530 | Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation Systems- 


Penticton Municipality....... Penticton and Ellis Creeks..... 2,720 | 2,232 | Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality....| Trout and Ellis W@reekse eee 3,464 | 3,418 ss ce 
Irrigation Districts— 
Balfour seis coe oe iWEhieel Chesel ors gona Gadtoo ch cone © 240 150 | Kootenay Valley 
Barnicle reese tor ote w elereresrs IBATTICrewRIVel ease ce secon cle ete 225 129 | North Thompson 
Valley 
BeGeEruitlandsensatcs ccc Jameson and North Thompson 
REVeTStcc seks da ae 3,200 | 2,800 | North Thompson 
Valley 
Black Mountain. essed Belzoi@ree lea oer ieee as 5,124 | 3,924 | Okanagan Valley 
IBIACK Sages ess sates sec oeee Okanagan Rivers ees. ee 170 170 ss Ss 
Blueberry Creek............- Blueberry Creek.:..<.........- 250 40 | Columbia Valley 
Cawstonte- se ees: eee Similkameen River...........- 601 975 | Okanagan Valley 
WOVELbaV hn eee ee eee Fourth of July Creek........... 272 272 | Near Grand Forks 
Dattiel deter scree. kreayee e's Teindquist ©reeke.cn s.r 363 | ° 200 nae Thompson 
alley 
ast Creston acest: circle INT TON ree Kasten eimai 1,400 | 1,160 | Kootenay Valley 
OMISONe Semin ste ce ees Kelowla Greclemerncre nacetiese: 733 658 | Okanagan Valley . 
Girolial dane sere cn cctcte creer Swanelalke Creel:ssaauccr cr ‘(115 80 es ie 
Gienmoresie chica ceria Kelownas@reclocerre metre 2,566 | 2,005 se s 
Grand, FOrks. .c vise a ees NOt cle ecVvielamits se seieien cease 3,000 | 2,500 | Kettle Valley 
Hefileymaee ccs ecer et Heffley Creek and North 
Thompson River.....-..+--> 2,700 | 1,632 | North Thompson 
Valley 


Ao 
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6.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1951—concluded 


| Irri- Irri- 
Project Water Supply gable | gated Locality 
rea, Area 
a se ee Ae Se ee 
acres acres 
Irrigation Districts—concl. 
Roalenene tegen MBITOR Creek ma. wr ee, 550 530 | Okanagan Valley 
LA. ae shnola River and Keremeos 
| reels TOA) Tiree ees 1,160 | 1,000 | Similkameen Valley 
| Malcolm Horie............... Joseph Creek............... 200 150 | Near Cranbrook 
Merritt Centre............... Coldwater River............_. 125 125 | Nicola Valley 
AL TTI | gt gina ee equime and Robinson Creeks 966 916 | Okanagan Valley 
kanagan Falls............... Shuttleworth Creek 408 239 sf : 
Okanagan Mission............ ellevue (Sawmill) Creek— 
kanagan Lake.............. 750 670 As ce 
SPGOFBOS MOE hadi ak iid, «ok te Haynes Creek and Osoyoos 
LAG? sree scat Coe ee 230 80 | Oliver—Osoyoos 
RPO ce Sei eyo, 7 Long Lake; ss... 303 293 | Okanagan Valley 
ORIN Fe ey eo Peachland Creek.............. 771 455 es ss 
PUGUBER SEES LOTS Fa) G0 = og Creek.......... 200 140 | Columbia Valley 
BOL ee Ge, Ga amen PPSS CPR ah se 262 262 ss e 
Scotty Creek................ Scott Greek .6. bo. ec 1, 863 863 | Okanagan Valley 
South East Kelowna.......__ Hydraulic Creek:............. 4,076 | 2,623 . £6 
South Vernon................ SNe ake ee ye Moet dk 208 208 | Vernon 
POUR rege bs psc ch Prout,Greele.o «haf, us 403 303 | Okanagan Valley 
| VaUSyVIGW... Loo... fe South Thompson River 107 107 es 
Ee ar Kindersley Creek.............. 800 400 | Columbia Valley 
MerOG. ee, eee oldstream and Jones Creek 12,095 | 7,595 kanagan Valley 
| Daagatietae shin, Fo Knouff (Sullivan) Creek 298 155 amloops 
Westbank... .:..2..—..—.... Powete Cvoeloesn cn nn 930 765 | Okanagan Valley 
| Winfield and Okanagan Centre Wernion Creek oi) aa. oe 2,025 | 1,903 ss cf 
| vg es) NEEL Dieta ea ee ea Duck. Crephnnisce a. a Hy 512 410 | Kootenay Valley 
_ Irrigation Companies— 
| ‘Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Fruitlands Company....... Btce Creek io gos ug yo os p 2,000 367 | Columbia Valley 
| Woods Lake Water Company.| Oyama Creek........122227 1"! - 792 792 | Okanagan Valley 
| Water-Users Communities— 
Bullock Creek............... Bullock Creek Falls........... 175 100 | Lower Similkameen 
Oundary es oss ck... Osoyoos"hake.)...0 6. os a 95 | Oliver—Osoyoos 
Kelowna Area................ Various (12 Branches) 2,655 + 
Meadow Valley.............. DarkiCredic. 2 Syo os 240 | Summerland 
| lowers |Cresleiny.e6¢! 22, 180 ii sedtres aire as 
| an 
| mropatiior. 32 foarte 195 | Westbank—Peach- 
P land 
PEnUSOn tri 8.04 et 117 117 | Vernon 
| Miscellaneous— 
_ Dominion Experimental Sta- 
NY, AY ae Seren rice 8. oa! Okanagan Lakew: 2)... oo ec04., 160 135 | Summerland 
W. Hochsteiner (independent 
ODETALOL EVP iek eck eee). Osoyoos! Lakew 7. v5... 178 | Oliver—Osoyoos 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture 
is a responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is 
obtained through the Decennial Census of Canada and each Census of the Prairie 
Provinces. Very few of the results from the 1951 Census were available when this 
Chapter of the Year Book was prepared but have been incorporated wherever 
‘possible. Detailed agricultural census statistics are published in bulletin form 
‘and may be secured from the Dominion Statistican, Ottawa. 

} The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of 
agriculture on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly 
lio the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm 
lands, wages of farm labour and prices received by farmers for their products. The 
‘Secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, dairying, milling 
and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. 


kK 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies 
as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada also voluntarily 
send in reports. 


The figures for 1949 to 1951 (except for 1951 Census data) contained in this 
Section do not include those for Newfoundland, though that Province came into 
Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in New-. 
foundland’s economy. The climate is not well suited to the production of any but 
the hardier crops and the amount of pasture land and arable soil is limited. 


Subsection 1.—Farm Income and Capital 


Farm Cash Income.—Estimates of farm cash income are based on reports 


of marketings and prices received by farmers for principal farm products and are . 


subject to revision. The estimates include the amounts paid on account of wheat 
participation certificates, oats, barley and flax adjusting and equalization payments 


and those Federal and Provincial Government payments that farmers receive as — 


subsidies to prices. It is estimated that, during 1950, Canadian farmers (excluding 
Newfoundland) received $9.219,600,000 from the sale of farm products and from 
grain equalization and participation payments on previous years’ crops. This 
estimate is 10-7 p.c. below the record high figure of $2,486,600,000 for 1949. In 
addition to the above receipts, supplementary payments made under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act amounting to $13,800,000 were paid to 
farmers in the drought-stricken areas of the Prairie Provinces. This figure compares 
with $20,700,000 and $17,600,000 paid during 1948 and 1949, respectively. 


The decline in the 1950 farm cash income was largely attributable to a drop in- 
the cash receipts from the sale of grains and substantially smaller grain equalization . 
and adjustment payments to prairie farmers. The latter amounted to nearly © 


$50,000,000 compared with approximately $220,000,000 in 1949. A lowering of the 
initial price to producers and a poor-quality crop combined to offset increased 
marketings during 1950 and give a cash income from the sale of wheat of $379,100,000, 
almost 20 p.c. below the returns realized in 1949. Commencing Aug. 1, 1950, the 
initial price to producers of No. 1 Northern wheat, in store at the Lakehead, was 
lowered from $1-75 to $1-40 per bu. Severe frosts in the Prairie Provinces during 


August caused considerable damage to the crop and sharply reduced the average | 


grade. 


Receipts from the sale of coarse grains during 1950 were also below the 1949 
level, partly because of smaller marketings and lower-quality crops. From Aug. 1, 
1949, coarse grains came under the terms of the government compulsory marketing» 
scheme whereby farmers received initial prices only at time of delivery. These prices | 
were based on 60 cents per bu. for No. 1 Feed oats and 87 cents per bu. for No. 1 


Feed barley, in store Fort William-Port Arthur, and were lower than the free market | 
prices prevailing during the first seven months of 1949. However, in addition to’ 
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these initial prices, farmers also received 
entitled them to share, at a later date, 
Wheat Board through the sale of the 
about $42,000,000 was distributed in 
1949 crop of oats and barley. 


producer participation certificates which 
any surpluses accumulated by the Canadian 
se grains. During the last quarter of 1950 
the form of participation payments for the 


An increase in total live-stock returns from $829,000,000 in 1949 to $895,600,000 
in 1950 was largely due to higher average prices for all live stock except hogs, since 
marketings were slightly lower, Higher prices for cattle reflected a continuing 
‘strong demand in the United States for Canadian beef. Declines in marketings of 
cattle and calves and of sheep and lambs in 1950 were more than compensated for 

by the higher prices. On the other hand, a United Kingdom-Canada bacon contract 
at prices below those received in 1949 resulted in lower average hog prices for 1950 
_and the income from this source amounted to $317,500,000 compared with 
| $327,900,000 in 1949. Income from the sale of dairy products, estimated at 
| $330,100,000, was 6-2 p.c. below the 1949 total of $352,000,000. Reduced income 


from the sale of eggs in 1950 resulted from a combination of smaller marke 
| Ower prices, 


A 


tings and 


7.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1949 and 1950 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


| 

| 

( ane for the years 1926 to 1948, inclusive, will be found in D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 25 
Bt 

ar 


Item 1949 1950 Item 1949 1950 
| en ERIS Sa eras arene ed ee ee a ee eC ere A es os 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
| Grains, Seeds and Hay— Live Stock— 
hs CRU ie partes fe tr ts ae 22) 470,338 | 379,145 Cattle and calves........... 412,629 486,707 
| Wheat participation and ad- Sheep and lambs............ 14,035 16, 267 
| justment payments........ 211,337 7,525 Hoss it is Sas Seta ee 327,879 | 317,463 
BS SNR Ha Shee ome. 58,303 44,022 AOU GE co Picts teen ok, 74,501 (isealey 
{ cc 5 rr 58,363 46,119 | 
_ Oats and barley participation Totals, Live Stock.......... 829, 044 895,569 
and equalization payments. 8, 651 42,190 | 
Bee IRA oi st al ban 14, 203 11,209 ||Dairy products............... 351,955 | 330,088 
8 A Ne 9 eine 15,384 Dae Pert eat nse a te 43,968 | 41,165 
Flaxseed adjustment pay- Other Principal Farm 
TREE 11 ACIS a ellen ay SR — 30 Products— 
ee es ees ey 10,586 6,349 oes toe ee ae 110, 667 96, 147 
| Clover and grass seed....... 14,317 CRE) te fotos Ae Deeg ine Sail des aad 1,988 3,922 
MeHny and clover......... 7” Fe iy heat to fy poy efor ee eee rem 4,968 | 4/144 
Mie a eh able producta,; © oe = 6, 167 7,180 
\ Totals, Grains, Seeds and — 
CMG Cs CE AGE fie Ae aa 865,608 | 564,132 | Totals, Other Principal 
|] Farm Products........... 123,790 111,393 
Vegetables and Other Field | ————— 
rops— Miscellaneous farm products... 45, 871 41,785 
WMeeotatoes.......0.....00.5.-. 43, 582 39,605 ||Forest products sold off farms. 61,945 74,728 
mevezetables.................. 45, 866 42,989 Fur farming.................. 9,515 7,624 
| Reeen Deets. 6). 10,507 13,479 
ee eee 54, 416 56,759 || Totals, Cash Income from 
| Mee HAS kk 531 326 Farm Products.......... 2,486,598 | 2,219,642 
| Totals, Vegetables and Supplementary payments!..... 17, 628 13, 806 
Other Field Crops........ 154,902 |- 153,158 


2,504,226 | 2,233,448 


1 Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other Government subsidies have 
been included in cash income from individual commodities. 
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CASH INCOME FROM SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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* 
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* 
Newfoundland excluded. 


§.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1946-50 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926 to 1945, inclusive, will be found in D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 25 


(Part II). 
es SS SS SS SS oo a wee DS Bi es ee EE eee 


Province - 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 q 
Fe plo es Weetage Ts es a eh ee sie pes part ere 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 

Newioundland’ eee & ceuecre mies ome ss es i ri oe 
Prince Edward Island.........-++++-++9> 17,109 17, 602 22,295 20, 680 21,799 
ING VAUOCObLAN evel sterctetlsiseistere niensisi shee 34,356 32,691 36,990 35, 262 39, 452 
New Brunswick........----esesesteeeee? 35,972 39,904 45, 634 42,846 46, 858 
QucheO sae cena cet coals nso hee eet 256, 465 286, 909 356,471 344,488 361, 005 
ONPATIO Nei to a noe ee ioke se nie erete sishererene' ereeieweine 481,126 543,415 664, 234 678, 252 678, 483 
Manitobaccccsssc: secs ons ss wie sre 167, 253 181,564 247, 536 245, 246 195,408 
Saskatchewan.......eeeeeeeeeeeesecreeee? 387,589 428,489 533, 987 566, 062 408, 288 
AUBOrtac: pect bn cases aes oneness 280,417 340, 308 452,350 452,453 368, 007 
British Columbia........-+-.+eeeeee cree: 82,132 94,165 103, 651 101,309 100,342 

MotalS or eee as eee 1,742,419 | 1,965,047 2,463,148 | 2,486,598 2,219, 642 


Farm Net Income.—Preliminary estimates indicate that farmers’ net income 
from farming operations in 1950 amounted to $1,451,700,000, almost 12 p.c. less 
than the 1949 total of $1,640,500,000 and about 14 p.c. less than the record high 
of $1,681,600,000 realized in 1948. This decline came as a result of a substantially 
lower cash income, a smaller value of income in kind and a continued increase in. 
farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. Compared with 1949, cash. 
income from the sale of farm products at $2,219,600,000 was down nearly 11 p.¢.,. 
while income in kind at $383,500,000 declined about 1 p.c. Farm operating expenses. 
and depreciation charges totalling $1,296,000,000 were almost 11 p.c. higher than in. 
1949. Increases in the year-end, farm-held stocks of grain in 1950 more than offset 
a decline in year-end live-stock numbers to give an over-all inventory increase for 
the first time since 1943. | 


i 
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9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1948-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


a i ks 


Item 1948 1949 1950 
RIPE amma cet are aaron LE RE Cia ee Ee AY 
$000 $000 $’000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm PLOUUCts, Siteces Meee 2,463, 148 2,486,598 2,219, 642 
Rep OURS WMC i ee Bs Phil re VU sis niet ane, 411,732 387,551 383, 478 
3. Value of changes in MUVEHUG Vince iy tat fdo, oe ee — 64, 684 —71, 655 +130, 729 
4. Gross income (Items fe gt COL LALA Sore eit Re Pa aos NEM 2,810, 196 2, 802, 494 2,733, 849 
Be DerRNEOeDelbes, | tc iecs 1,008, 862 1,026, 231 1,121, 881 
Pe opremaiion charvese. © 2... sce 140,519 153, 387 174, 069 
7. Total operating and depreciation (dtems 53-6 ix, %. oil sehen, 1,149,381 1,179,618 1,295, 950 
8. Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items 
i i naa, Pe, wag Se ae aL ER a a 1,660, 815 1, 622,876 1, 437,899 
9. Supplementary payments....................0 20,748 17, 628 13, 806 
10. Net income of farm operators from farming operations 
PRPS ew eB eete ct ke oln ee 1,681,563 1, 640, 504 1,451,705 


1 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and small belated payments made under the provisions of the Wheat 
Acreage Reduction Program. 

10.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Provinces, 1948-50 
Norse.— Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made 


under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and small belated. payments made under the 


provisions of the Wheat Acreage Reduction Program. 


DCE ae aise Seer eerste pesemance eaten 


Province 1948 1949 1950 
ee ee ee a ES PEA oN 
$000 $7000 $000 
(EIT ST [2 Seated tS ars Gl ean one te rs 
eee werd isinnd, sc. 25.c. st. ore ee 13,381 13,036 12,914 
(NSIS i ooly Asoc Ot eae ra ee ane ee 20,943 20,498 23,565 
TE RSE Hos Bolt ea i Riemltt aN a eae Ue RY oy 33, 868 32,992 33, 463 
ER i a eh ae ati meeb sic OTe AT See et ee 252,912 ~ 248,134 252,024 
DR GERI gl Sait Niet a el pele 9 WIL Dts A aa 438, 169 458, 546 459,584 
LEI SACE. BSF 5 2 i ca Aone LE as ee ica elas 182, 666 154, 087 126,346 
(EROS tons Saath pes eR an Maa ORO Sk le 376,379 385, 287 265,201 ~ 
EE FOE se Merge Sma et RSA A ae i ea 306, 802 270,325 236, 406 
Meer OGMM@bas heh oy.) hance 56, 443 57,599 42,202 
PERE oe ate EE eae ne 1,681, 563 1,640, 504 1,451,705 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital” as 
used in Table 11 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals on fur 


'farms. The value of lands and buildings for intercensal years is based on the value of 


occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual values of farm 
implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales reported each year. 


11.—Current Value of Farm Capital, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


ee re 


1949 1950 
Landsand} ments Live Total Landsand] ments Live Total 


Buildings} and Ma- | Stock2 Buildings} and Ma- | Stock? 
chinery! chinery! 


arr ra lm lian | as a eee ee SE es 


$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


| 7 

- Province Imple- Imple- 
: 

| 


|Newfoundland..... es cd a5 - rts af a pe 
imei. Island....... 52,596 8,066 16,371 77,033 55, 647 8, 864 17,465 81,976 
‘Nova Scotia...... 103,915 15, 420 28, C73 147, 408 LOS253 16,975 33,798 161,626 
New Brunswick... 104,393 15, 209 28,931 148, 533 118,277 16,731 31,513 166,521 
BEDEC.... 5)... .. 642,075 109, 213 309,018) 1,060,366 718, 482 121,882 325,253] 1,165,617 
Ee shea. 1,320, 160 238,081 521,239) 2,079, 486]1 1,394,089 279,678 582,435] 2,256, 202 
Manitoba......... 487,424) 121,919 107,142 716, 485 527,880 154, 209 114, 933 797,022 
Saskatchewan..... 1,141,563 270, 100 186,541] 1,598,204] 1,236,313 313,107 206,102} 1,755,522 
Meberta,.......... 1,027,855 203,277 227,463] 1,458,595! 1,090,554 230, 135 256, 822] 1,582,511 
‘British Columbia. 160,553 27,398 51,134 239, 085 166, 333 82,424 58,117 256, 874 
Totals. ....... 5,040,534! 1,008,683 1,475,912] 7,525,129 5,417,828! 1,179,005 1, 626, 438| 8,223,271 

_ 1? Includes trucks and automobiles. 2 Includes poultry and animals on fur farms. 
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Value of Farm Lands.—The average value of occupied farm land in Canada 
for 1950 was reported at $43 per acre. This was an increase of 7-5 p.c. over the 
1949 average value but an advance of 79-2 p.c. over the 1935-39 level. The all- 
Canada average is determined by weighting the provincial averages by the area of 
occupied farm land in each province according to the latest census figures available. 
The upward trend in farm land values from pre-war levels reflects, at least in part, the 
relative changes in the price levels of farm products and of the things that farmers 
buy. The Bureau’s index of farm prices of agricultural products for 1950 was 
160-8 p.c. above the 1935-39 level, while for the same year the index of prices of 
commodities and services used by farmers, including living costs, advanced 95 p.c. 
over the 1935-39 base-period level. 


12.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands, Selected Years, 1910-50 


Nore.—Figures include unimproved lands and buildings. 


te ae 


Province 1910] 1920) 1927|1929) 1932 1935] 1939] 1940] 1941) 1942 1943] 1944/1945] 1946 1947 1948]1949|1950. 
Cosel $ 1S 158 S$ s-1 5 $ 47S 2b Sees VAS $i¢i1$)$ {188 
Newfoundland...... %,; 
Pe beilsland’ teres 31 | 49 | 41 | 48 | 31 | 31 35 |°32-| 34 | 37.| 37 |} 41 43 | 42 | 47 | 51 | 52 55 


Nova Scotia:......- 
New Brunswick.... 


Quebees 2.) a+r. 43 | 70 | 57 | 55 | 37 | 41 | 44 | 44 | 50 55 | 58 | 58 | 57 | 59 | 61 | 63 | 59 | 66 © 
(OntariOn gcse: 48 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 38 | 42 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 48 56°| 58 | 57 | 59 | 64 | 68] 71 | 75 ~ 
Manitoba.........-- 99 | 39 | 27 | 26 | 16 | 17 | 17 | 16 | 17 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 25 | 27 | 34 | 36 | 39 
Saskatchewan...... 92 | 32 | 26 | 25 | 16 | 17 | 15 | 15 | 14 15 | 15 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 21 | 24 | 24 | 26 
IA bertaics f.0- 0 eo e 94 | 32 | 26 | 28 | 17 | 16] 16 | 16 | 16 171 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 25 | 31 | 33 | 35 
British Columbia. ..| 74 |175 | 89 | 90 65 | 58 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 62 | 62 | 64 | 67 70 | 75 | 79.| 84 | 87 
Totals........-. 33 | 48 | 38 | 37 | 24] 24| 25 | 24 | 25 26 | 28 | 30 | 30 | 32 | 35 | 39 | 40 43 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production, based on the period 
1935-39, inclusive, represents a measure of “net farm production”. This is achieved 
by removing duplication, €.g., when feed grains credited to field-crop production 
also appear in the various forms of live stock and live-stock products. | 


The high point of the index, 164-2, was reached in 1942; in 1950 it stood at 
139-8. 


°43.—_Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, 
by Provinces, 1941-50 : 
(1935-39 =100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see D.B:S. Quarterly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics for July-September, 1949. Figures for 1935-40 are given at p. 420 of the 1950 Year Book. 


eS 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 
Qa, co ciieeheetersts 90-6 91-3 101-9 106-2 107-4 133-9 110-1 100-9 113-4 1087 
LAER roe: Oe owstener ss 121-9 88-5 104-0 PAs 125-0 174-2 247-8 184-2 99-9 164-2 
OAS Beda tie eaerees 102-7 89-6 133-2 112-3° 89-4 152-2 138-1 104-6 114-7 113-7 
94 Meee Sasser 119-2 107-3 136-8 131-1 114-0 145-1 196-4 125-1"| 140-0 140-4. 
MOA DBs se eectaree ee 121-3 80:7 106-7 100-7 107:6 116-8 129-3 97-6 131-1 110-9 | 
TOG i Stare ctotorerenetese 123-6 100-3 119-6 112-2 117-6 139-1 138-7 122-7 151-9 125-6 
1947 oak ieee. 128-9 86:7 119-0 102-6 107-7 122-1 128-2 115-8 46-8 116-0 
NQAS TASS so5.1 sereretere 133-3 91-8 124-3 121-6 119-0 143-8 131-8 118-5 143-7 125-1 
1OAG 2 ews ey tarsee 158-8 105-1 145-8 126-4 124-9 125-7 128-1 98-1 148-7 122-3 
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Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


The total area of principal field crops in 1950 was estimated at 62,297,000 
acres, up slightly from 1949 and about 7 p.c. above the pre-war (1935-39) level. 
Production of the major grains in 1950 was well above that in 1949 but’ severe 
frost damage to western crops in the autumn of 1950 resulted in the marketing of 
large volumes of low-quality grain. Of the 1950 wheat crop only an estimated 
34 p.c. graded No. 3 Northern or better, in contrast to approximately 85 p.c. of 
the 1949 crop qualifying for the same grades. 


The gross value of production of principal field crops produced on Canadian 


farms in 1950, based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1950-51 
| crop year, was estimated at a record $1,854,463,000. 


| Acreage data for 1951 field crops are not published in the accompanying tables 
_ but may be found in the current publications of the 1951 Agricultural Census. 
Necessary revisions of intercensal data in Tables 14 to 17 are being prepared. 


14.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops, by Provinces, 1947-50, with Five- 


Year 
Averages, 1935-39 


. Province 1935-39 1947 1948 . 1949 1950 


| ACREAGES 
| 000 000 ’000 000 *000 
Newfoundland B Naisisiaze Siete at BAe che veer nt 5 sae ea a ye er 
[Prince Edward Island................... 482 486 487 489 498 
SER COU Scr rohan chee cote 552 545 524 509 505 
feew Brunswick, ..05.;.......2...... 910 949 939 934 926 
| ES RST ee Se iene i ee 6,044 6,395 6,369 6,424 6, 362 
(TOURS e RPE) 5 <5 es ania ne eemnale 9,084 Shy. 9,140 9,411 9,419 
| TASER seal ab heen Sart 6,445 6, 809 6, 686 6, 898 6, 634 
imeeekntchowan:. 0.5.0. .0c50 0000, 20, 625 22,891 22,670 ZAR OMT 22, 862 
| RAE ie teraneieciiceeeanel atom 13, 426 13,966 13,530 14,351 14,431 
|British Columbia..................0..0) 487 630 596 630 660 
Totals, Acreages............ 58, 055 60, 785 60,943 61,863 62,297 
VALUES 
. a a 
$7000 $000 $’000 ~ $000 $7000 
‘Newfoundland abodes (A An Abe ee bee ay tes te an hs 
(Prince Edward Island............... ||| 9,374 25, 210 23,484 25,526 20,330 
| SSS aes 12, 085 22,430 25, 260 22,472 23,877 
New eel 16,958 44,178 37,921 33, 120 28,948 
eee » DI Sas Sees Se ee 87,148 170, 138 195, 722 193, 361 211, 802 
ee ST SR a ae Oe 147,031 282, 239 378, 378 359, 256 423, 874 
Se NSS RRR gna aa 57,990 180,748 216, 676 200, 452 225, 834 
Meereonowans: P20... 121,778 453,442 453, 832 424,553 541, 833 
ea eg ee 116, 163 347,178 348, 912 283, 865 347,491 
Meme Columbia... 2.0.0.2 208 14,739 33, 360 33,703 34, 780 30,474 
Pe Totals, Values.............. 583, 261 1,556,984 1,713,888 1,577,385 1,854, 463 
: 
' 
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15.—Acreages, 


Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops, 1949 and 1950 


with Five-Year Averages, 1945-49 ; 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
Crop Pro- Total Crop Pro- 
and Year Area eae duction Price Value! || and Year Area iors duction Dried 
000 000 $ per 5 000 7000 | $per 
acres bu. u. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. 
heat— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1945-49] 24,717 | 14-8 | 366,349 1-62 | 593,271 || Av. 1945-49 1,135 | 8-2] 9,253 | 3-84 
NOEs aacau 97,575 | 18-5 | 371,406 | 1-61 599,485 || 1949....... 392 | 7-1 | 2,284 | 3-31 
TO5Oeereerent 97,021 | 17-1 | 461,664 | 1-54 712,210 4 1950 Deseo 560 | 8-4 | 4,686 | 3-47 
7000 =| $ per 
ats— ewt 
‘Av. 1945-49] 12,021 | 28-4 | 341,612 | 0-67 | 229,883 ewt. | cwt 
1O4QE one 11,389 | 27-9 | 317,916 | 0-79 251,045 ||Potatoes— 
19502 oe 11,575 | 36-3 | 419,980 | 0-79 331,015 || Av. 1945-49 509 |156-0 | 79,282 }11-il 
19495. 42n to 510 1175-0 | 89,197 | 0-93 
arley— 195 OME 505 {192-0 | 97,045 | 0-77 
Av. 1945-49] 6,717 | 21:5 | 144,688 0-94 | 136,599 : 
1949S eee 6,017 | 20-0 | 120,408 } 1-30 157,124 ton 7000 | $per 
1O50 Seatac er 6,625 | 25-9 | 171,393 | 1-18 193,658 ton ton 
Hay and 
ye— Clover— 
Av. 1945-49| 1,128 | 11-2 | 12,654 | 1-86 23,482 || Av. 1945-49} 9,911 1-54 | 15,297 |14-92 
1949 acre 1,182 8-5 | 10,011 | 1-28 12,294 || 1949....... 9,502 | 1-28 12,122 {19-61 
MOUS Scaser 1,168 | 11-4 | 13,833 | 1-33 17,697 || 1950....... 9,254 | 1-40 | 12,913 }18-11 
Mixed 
Grains— Alfalfa— 
Av. 1945-49] 1,429 | 35-4 | 50,551 0-85 | 42,859 || Av. 1945-49] 1,358 2-18 | 2,959 |15-61 
1O40 eres 1,683 | 33-2 | 55,928 | 0-99 55,627 || 1949....... 1,489 | 1-75 | 2,602 |21-15 
TNR es age 1,679 | 44-2 | 74,190 | 1-02 75975 |) 1950... tee 1,547 | 2-09 | 3,233 |19-70 


1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 


16.—Acreages, 


1949 and 1950, with Five-Year Averages, 1945-49 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


; Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- Aver- ver 
age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 
1945-49 | 45- 45- 
000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. |’000 bu. | $7000 $000 $’000 
WHEAT . 

Maritimes— ' | 
Prince Edward Island... 5 6 7 107 150 187 167 278 337 
INO VATS COLD Nae tie eusieisier 2 2 2 29 44 45 43 76 
New Brunswick......... 3 4 4 55 79 90 92 149 157 
Totals, Maritimes....... 10 12 13 191 273 322 302 503 572 

Central Canada— | 
Quebec iebaty eke eas cen de viele 24 26 33 412 468 691 633 856 1,230 
Ontario (a) winter wheat. 719 805 928| 20,970| 24,714] 30,067| 33,066 43,744| 53,519 

j b) spring wheat. 48 59 55 867 1,062 1,166 1,376} 1,880} 2,075 
Totals, Central Canada.. 786 890 1,016] 22,249} 26,244 31,924] 35,075} 46,480 56, 824. 

Prairie Provinces— : | 
Manitoba. seem eric ce alors 2,442) 2,887) 2,382) 48,160 52,000] 50,000} 79,827) 84,760 81,000 | 
Saskatchewan........... 14,438] 15,737 16,203) 185, 220 186,000} 260,000 301,085} 299,460 387,400 
INN OS AK Ap Geo OG ciao Ge IOS C 6, 920 7,900 7,251| 107,540) 103, 000 117,000] 171,983 161,710 182,520 
Totals, Prairie Provinces.| 23,800 26,524| 25,836] 340,920} 341,000 427, 000 552,895) 545,930 650, 920. 

British Columbia......... 122 149 157 2,989 3,889 2,418 4,999 6,572 3,893 

TotalSsc nce eens oe 24,718| 27,575| 27,021 366,349| 371,406| 461, 664 593,271| 599,485 712,210 
ee 


87, 669 
83, 255 
74,970 


228, 281 
237,744 
233,900 


46,193 
55, 031 
63, 675 


Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces, 
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16.—Acreages, Production and Values of Princi 
1949 and 1950, with Five-Year Averages, 1945-49—continued 


Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 
Nova Scotia... 005.... .. 


SD e-6 2 8% 


eee emer eererccces 


| Totals, Central Canada.. 


Prairie Provinces— 
fe Manitoba....... 
| Saskatchewan 
ESAS ile ieee er 


wees eeeee 


Totals, Prairie Provinces. 
British Columbia......... 


Maritimes— 
| Prince Edward Island... 
fiNova Scotia............; 


Totals, Maritimes....... 


Central Canada— 
ES ae ee 
BIO ai ola donee! 


Totals, Central Canada.. 


Prairie Provinces— 
Re 05 SR ee 


SING Oe te ss 
Totals, Prairie Provinces. 


british Columbia......... 


MPBTION.0:. 2. 25.5: P 


| 


ver- 
age 
1945-49 


OATS 


Total Production 


Cf ef 


118 113 113} 4,379} 4,407] 4,972 
69 70 2,389) 2,780] 3,169 
191 189 184) 6,599} 6,993} 8,280 
378 372; 366]: 18,367] 14,180 16,421 
1,481; 1,509) 1,546] 35, 462 37,574} 50,620 
1,673) 2,086] 2,128] 63,168 71,967] 96,186 
3,154) 3,595] 3,674] 98,630] 109,541 146, 806 
1,542} 1,703] 1,610} 51,300 53,000} 70,000 
4,212| 3,381) 3,381] 99,400 85,000} 112,000 
2,654) 2,255) 2,455! 75,000 52,000} 72,000 
8,408} 7,339} 7,446! 225,700] 190,000 254, 000 
81 83 89} 3,915] 4,195] 2,703 
12,021 11,389| 11,575| 341,612 317,916] 419,930 
BARLEY 


11 10 12 324 337 425 
8 8 8 221 234 285 
12 15 17 364 435 661 
31 33 37 909} 1,006] 1,371 
137 125 142] 3,076] 3,000| 4,325 
256 228 222] 8,1931 6,908} 8/395 
393 353 364] 11,2691 9,908] 12, 650 
1,795] 1,699} 1,717] 42,900] 40,000] 55,000 
2,377/ 1,800] 1,954! 43'500| 33/000] 46000 
2,106} 2,118] 2,534] 45600| 36/000] 56.000 
6,278} 5,617| 6, 205] 132,000] 109,000/ 157,000 
15 14 19 510 494 372 


Siamese 


pal Field Crops, by Provinces, 


Gross Farm Value 


1949 1950 


| ef 


3,356 
2,039) 2,558 
5,171) 6,014) 7,452 
12,186] 15,028 


OO | 


33,817 
60,452} 86;567 


__ 


3,614 


94, 269 


40,810 
62, 900 
37,440} 49,680 
141,150 
3,440 


—— | | 


251,045 


394 
295 
552 


1,241] 1,756 


5,752 
10,822 
12,385) 16,574 


ee —_ | 


56,000} 62,700 
42,240} 50,600 
44,640} 61,600 
142, 880) 174,900 


618 428 


——_—_—_—_—_—————— |__| 


136,599! 157,124] 193, 658 


2717| 66,0171 6,625 
Sat ae ee een 


2,964; 2,961] 2,598 
791} 1,441 

3,600} 5,720 

1,521} 2,508 

5,912} 9,669 

8,873| 12,267 


ote ogi 
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16.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces, 
1949 and 1950, with Five-Year Averages, 1945-49—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 


Provines = Aver Aver- ; 
age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 
1945-49 1945-49 


paeiees | Cae ne Ce ee ae a ee al ae eae 


000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000.ac. 1’000 bu. |’000 bu. 000 bu. | $000. | $000 $000 


SPRING RYE 
Quebec......2.s+eeeeeeeee 10 14 14 166 221 261 217 336 428 
Prairie Provinces— 
IWeiurelseh, «95 sam pado Bone 10 6 13 141 85 200 253 101 262 
Saskatchewan.......++-- 163 ise 150 1,638 1,400 1,800} 3,078 1,680) 2,340 
Alipertas ere reo 120 155 160 1,165 1,100 1,800} 2,213 1, 287 2,306 


ee ee | ee eel La Soe ae 


Totals, Prairie Provinces. 


JRE eM OS A | | | | ae | ee 


British Columbia........- 1 1 il on 14 16 38 17 24 
Totals ..G tose 304 309 338| 3,131] 2,820! 4,0771 5, 799| 3,421) 5,430 
A RYE 
Central Canada— 
IED CC) ccna a+ wens so @ 10 14 14 166 221 261 217 336 428 | 
OiLATION cee cite cte cise is 87 106 91 1,810 2,226 1,856 2,964 2,961 2,598 


Doe pe ee ee 


Totals, Central Canada.. 


|| eS ee | | —_ | nt nl eee 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoba......+...--++-: 50 46 82 805 750| 1,300} 1,385 892} 1,708 
Saskatchewan........--- 654 690 668/ 5,661; 4,400] 6,200) 10,961) 5, 280} 8,060 
WA bertan ncetmccan aes st 321 325 312| 4,191] 2,400] 3,700) 7,197 2,808} 4,884 


(ee eS | eee 


Totals, Prairie Provinces. 


pi es | eis 2 ee | | _~ ee 


1 1 1 21 14 16 38 171 


—— 


British Columbia......... 
Totals iwncvhen ee 


egy het eS SS eee ee 


1,123| 1,182] 1,168| 12,654 10,011| 13,333| 22,7621 12,294 17,697 


PEAS 
Central Canada— | 
Quebec ieii-wre «leaner eine 19 15 14 261 222 248 982 888 1,084 
Ontanonnn chs eee ee 31 25 18 552 391 283 1,575 966 849 
Totals, Central Canada.. 50 40 32 813 613 531 2,557 1, 854 1,933 
_ Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba ase cities 19 6 6 334 120 116 846 234 - 238) 
Saskatchewan.........-- 6 2 1 91 44 12 242 101 28 
PMiber tama a mabe oe 16 6 7 215 85 94 598 298 268 
Totals, Prairie Provinces. Ay 14 14 640 249 922) 1,686 633 534 
British Columbia......... 6 4 4 126 74 59 326 166 17) 
MM OtalS eee ek 97, «58 49| 1,579 936 812| 4,569| 2,653| 2, 64 
BEANS 

New Brunswick........-- 1 1 1 19 25 17 81 119] 8 
Central Canada— | 
Quebec... .. 122. +.s20e: 12 10 9 183 156 158 760 702 73. 
Ontario gece ntiiwel ceriee 80 81 65| 1,326) 1,578] 1,168) 4,900 5,239) 5,60 
Totals, Central Canada. . 92 91 74| 1,509] 1,734| 1,326) 5,660 5,941] 6,83 
British Columbia......... eae 1 14 7 7 48 vie | 
MOAI eS coe ccna cite 94 93 761 «1,54 1,766| 1,350| 5,789 6,092| 6,4 | 


1 Less than 500 acres. 
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16.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces, 
1949 and 1950, with Five-Year Averages, 1945-49—continued 


Area, Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 
1945-49 1945-49 1945- 
i 000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. |’000 bu. "000 bu. | 000 bu.| $’000 $’000 $’000 
SOYBEANS 
PALAVIG dee cy cites. & 73| 104| ‘| de soil D4, ma oF goal oF sol 5, ss7| 8,474 
BUCKWHEAT 
Maritimes pate 
Prince Edward Island... 1 1 1 27 23 24 29 29 33 
NOVA: SCOlIal te hie Pe 1 1 32 28 17 39 40 25 
ew, Brunswick......... 15 15 15 376 382 474 460 489 635 
Totals, Maritimes....... 18 17 17 435 433 515 528 558 693 
Central Canada— 
ube. ei Seo 82 79 75] «1,640 1,596} 1,916 1,886; 1,995} 2,663 
MPONLATION =. .40....... 121 72 59] 2,452} 1,509 1,471) 2,476} 1,826] _ 1,839 


Boorse | inane: |rmaaremivernts [ix cece | | | Je re 


Pear | ae venience mee isaac | Sas | a 


: manitoba <4. coos... 4 2 5 56 32 75 73 43 101 
| etain sey oH 225 170 155 4,583 3,570 3,977 4,963 4, 422 5,296 
| MIXED GRAINS 

Maritimes— 

' Prince Edward Island... 61 69 80 2,384 2,850 3,689 2,018 2,793 3,689 
ge Nova Scotia............. 5 6 8 173 239 323 168 249 387 
| New Brunswick......... 10 10 14 350 3874 649 282 340 714 
_ Totals, Maritimes....... 76 85 102; 2,907) 3,463] 4,661 2,468] 3,382! 4,790 


apnoea i ina ane |e doaiaat | ace | Sy 


_ Central Canada— 
Quebec..... Btaece aantae 


279 312 354 7, 282 Oo, 2) 42,316)! 7, 247 9,491) 16,380 
BUEATIG Ne res 


TE Sa Rome |r > amp =| ca Fae | Pm ee Une tee i PoE La ST 


' Totals, Central Canada... 


bea > lat oS ree i 


: 
) 


' Prairie Provinces— 


_CETESD 6 ee er or 20 17 20 518 448 690 352 349 621 
i Saskatchewan........... 20 6 6 383 121 130 275 92 114 
| Betserigcrosk st, t 38 44 43 843 690 1,083 580 511 964 
| Totals, Prairie Provinces. 78 67 69 1,744 1,259 1,903 1,207 952 1,699 
mos a es ee 
| British Columbia,........ 8 8 10 319 346 398 264 : 336 390 
SRO BNI iG ke piped ook dices 1,430 1,683| 1,679 50,5511 55,9281 74,190 42,859| 55,627] 75,975 
"ESM GAMENET SP ena oe an deere salad dad Sa i 
FLAXSEED 
aa tet 36 16 32 420 196 365 1,698 647 1,259 


Ce a Se ag a ee ee Rn Ree 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoba.........5.....% 443 134 300} 4,224] 1,100] 2,900] 16,280 3,652} 9,976 
Saskatchewan........... 508 132 177} 3,197 650) 1,000) 11,885} 2,152] 3,550 
oo hele a 145 38 43) 1,375 300 400} 5,486 990} 1,400 


aE Ska SO ah | er ee eee Ge ee ried (ec et 


i 
f 
| 
Totals, Prairie Provinces. 


Vy 9) ODE =e peta eee SS eae ae ce ad Penk ee 


A Colambin 


SL) Enya Ren Sees | See ae ee 


1,135 322 560,  9,253| 2,284! 4,686| 35,489 7,570! 16,260 
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16.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces, 
1949 and 1950, with Five- Year Averages, 1945-49—continued 


ee ee 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
LF 
Province Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 
1945-49 1945-49 1945-49 
a aac ean Wee ieee, pease ee ers eras Py 
000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. | 000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 lb. | $7000 $000 $000 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
Wanitobavscsascss<seeesss ool 60| 26 eee Psa 9, asol | 17052 477 
| RAPESEED 7 

Saplntchewanen ceria 40 20 1 29, 6es| 17, cool «420.=«1, 7461 «850 16 

SHELLED CORN 

000 bu.|’000 bu.|’000 bu. 
COntATION ee ciseresieio ys 225 250 276| 10,451) 13,100 13,449] 18,364 17,030} 21,787 
WranitODdeccsmossiec ester 13 22 30 304 550). 390 330 522 370 
TotalSae aces eee ess 238 272\ 306| 10,755| 13,650 13,839! 13,694 17,552 22,157 | 
POTATOES 
: : 
000 000 
Maritimes— cwt. cwt 
Prince Edward Island... 13,585] 11,500} 7,931 8,287| 4,600 


Nova Scotia.....«..-++- Zp Pall 4,453 3, 646 


New Brunswick......--- 


ee ee 


26,972| 24,038) 15,098 


pe ee || PE ee es | ae a ia 


Totals, Maritimes....... 


ee el ae 


Central Canada— 
Quebec.....--eeeeereeees 21,333] 26,200 22,828] 20,053) 21, 2225 
Ontarioweeccse css seieusietant 18,720} 21.6 21,390] 20,966 21,045 


ee | pe eS ee 


Totals, Central Canada..} _ 


Pee | le 


a 


Prairie Provinces— 
2,924, 3,477} 3,591 


Wanito ban cscrclercie selene: 2,947 3,990 
Saskatchewan......--++- 2,577 3,300 3, 862 3,788 3,762 
HN a se haguuoodDooosle 2,455] 4,245] 4,025 4,247| 4,967 


eee cs Gee ee! nS Ee Lee GS! eo bee 


—$<_— 


(i eee alles see (eee a | SST | a 


British Columbia.......-. 3,910] 3,775| 5,668 6,686] 5,285 
TROGAISHee orci atic 79,2821 89,1971 97,045 87,669| 83,255 74,990 
FIELD ROOTS | 
Maritimes— j 
Prince Edward Island... 12 13 13 3,554 3,591 3,535 2,869 4,201 2,751 
Nova Scotia.......-.+e8: 10 9 9 2,563 2,402 2,820 3,055 3,123 3, 248 
New Brunswick.......-- 11 9 9 2,264 1,869 1,800 1,880 2, 248 1,874 
Totals, Maritimes....... 33 31 31 8,381 7, 862 8,155 7,804 9,567 7, 873 
Central Canada— 
Quebec......---seereeee 25 24 26 4,072 3, 982 4,826 4,842 4,978 4,58! 
ONntavioweus + o-elsee ceo 55 49 44) 10,233 7,418 9,789 8, 253 8,753 8,81 
Totals, Central Canada.. 80 133 70| 14,305} 11,400) 14,615 13,095| 13,731] 13,39) 
British Columbia......... 2 2 ol 372} +~=«- 320) = 823| =i 83 640] 6 
Motalsivces os setae oes oe = 115 106 1031 23,058| 19,582 23,093| 21,482 23,938| 21, 88 


14°314] 11,298] 6,852. 


44,218] 41,019) 42,267 


10,811) 11,512 12,320 


sd sian 


16.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, 


1949 and 1950, with Five-Year Averages, 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF FIELD CROPS 


by Provinces, 


1945-49—continued 


| Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
Province Aver- ver ver + 
age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 
1945-49 45- 45- 
| 000 ac. | 000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000 tons|’000 tons|’000 tons| $’000 $000 $'000° 
HAY AND CLOVER 
Ee ag a ee ee err NI eee Re 
Maritimes— 
Prince Edward Island... 226 225 226 340 450 294 4,734] 5,850] 3,896 
Nova Seotia.....2:...... 418 391 386 726 704 714) 12,240] 11,616 12, 852 
: _ New Brunswick......... 640 628 620 897 816 620} 14,198] 11,832 10, 230 
Totals, Maritimes....... 1,284 1,244 12382 1,963 1,970 1,628} 31,172] 29,298 26,978 
» ce _— | OOO ——— | —_-———— | LS | LS | SC ee 
_ Central Canada— 
MODEE SD Sook era ee, 4,082 3,921 Diplo. 5, 699 4,705 4,594) 90,370] 102,098 91,880 
WEORING 2, oso On 3,060 2,951 2,836 5,391 3, 689 4,509] 75,559] 78,022 81,162 
| So | SS ee ee 
| Totals, Central Canada. . 7,142 6, 872 6,563) 11,090 8,394 9,103] 165,929] 180,120 173,042 
| Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba. Fe vcirit.i oe. 274 227 803 442 340 591 4,203 4,148 7,092 
| Saskatchewan..........: 317 283 277 426 331 463 5,149 4, 634 5,556 
Wee Ibertar...s:.. seek .k..e 671 665 664 901 665 730} 11,841] 10,640] 11 , 680 
; ‘Totals, Prairie Provinces, 15.262) 2) 1,175 1,244] 1,769 1,336} 1,784] 21,193] 19,422 24,328 
| British Columbia......... 223 211 215 475 422 398 9,987 8,904 9,552 
| Sanaa ia 9,911, 9,502, 9,254] 15,297] 12,122 12, 913| 228,281| 237,744] 233,900 


ALFALFA 


MEME DOC. SS. care of 81 106 105 167 191 204 3,050 4,641 4,488 
PIU IO. 5 elie noe erie evens 717 802 794 1, 667 1,428 1,771} 25,290} 31,973 34, 889 
| Totals, Central Canada.. 798 908 899 1,834 1,619 1,975} 28,340] 36,614 39, 377 
| Prairie Provinces— 
@anitoba................ 119 94 112 265 188 280 3, 239 2,980 4,480 
| Saskatchewan........... 122 149 158 196 218 324 3,080 3,782 5,346 
| ts ea 236 243 281 430 316 422 6,551 6,004 8,440 
| SE Sy a a) SES ae Gee See eee ——————_ | | 
_ Totals, Prairie Provinces. 477 486 551 891 722) 1,026) 12,870} 12,766] 18,266 
a ee | tee 
British Columbia......... 83 95 97 234 261 232) 4,983} 5,651 6,032 
| ET gee ae Gena 1,358! 1,489! 1,547] 2,959 2,602; 3,233] 46,1931 55 2931| 63,675 
j a TS a es a SS ee oe ae ee ee eee 
| 
| FODDER CORN 
‘a ee ee ig a 
i *,* 
Maritimes— 
_ Prince Edward Island... 1 1 1 10 10 11 71 80 116 
| Nova Scotia............. 1 1 1 9 10 12 52 62 75 
_ New Brunswick......... 2 1 2 17 14 16 104 84 96 
Totals, Maritimes....... 4 3 4 36 34 39] -. 227/226, 287 
Central Canada— 
| 101 117 144 865 1,108 1,393 6,000 8, 864 9,333 
Ontario Raita ee oe lols 369 418 452 3,360 4,180 4,837| 15,691] 24,244] 23,846: 
Totals, Central Canada 470 535 596 4,225 5, 288 6,230} 21,691} 33,108] 33,179 
 98452—27 
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16.— Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Provinces, 
1949 and 1950, with Five-Year Averages, 1945-49—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 


Aver- Aver- 
age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 age 1949 1950 
1945-49 1945-49 


ee ee ee ee) eee al ee Sal ba ee ne ae 


000 ac. | 7000 ac. | ’000 ac. |’000 tons|’000 tons 000 tons| $’000 $’000 $’000 
eel 
FODDER CORN —concluded 


Prairie Provinces— 


Manitoba.coc. s 0s ces sence 21 20 19 73 96 95 528 768 760 
Saskatchewan.........-- 6 4 5 15 9 11 146 124 121 
UN Iertti cade oon e Sees os 2 1 1 10 3 10 59 21 75 
Totals, Prairie Provinces. 29 25 25 98 108 116 733 913 956 
British Columbia........- 4 4 3 42 46 36 310 368 324 
Totals: ci. stenoses’ 507 567 628| 4,401| 5,476] 6,421| 22,961], 34,615! 34,746 | 
GRAIN HAY on 
Wibertamaciiuerscee see 826 700 770} 1,118 840| 1,624] 8,779] 10,080) 12,800) 
British Columbia......... 39 40 44 75 74 85| 1,111) 1,221) 1,706 { 
Totals .22 esses 865 740 814| 1,198 914| 1,109) 9,890] 11,3011 14,500 


Quebecor ike. acces +23 3 6 12 27 69 147 344 892} 1,911 
Ontariowee hor cere 22 30 34 218 335 386| 2,950) 4,565} 6,010 
Totals, Central Canada.. 25 36 46 245 404 533] 3,294] 5,457) 7,921 
Manitoba.........-+++++: 11 16 20 90 127 150| 1,111) 1,817; 2,326 
IM Dertae eee irre 30 32 36 354 328 445) 4,672) 4,476) 8,213, 
MO CAIS cae osc ee 66 84 102 689 859, 1,128} 9,077) 11,750) 18,459 


17.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1949 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Neen —————— ee) 


: Acreages Production 
Grain 

1949 1950 1949 1950 — 
iis) nO ba oe 0 a ee Uri vrei tae ih (en Sa a Sn hee } 

7000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 7000 bu. 
NEL Geis ee a ares ee hcl Tol oats otaia foe sliioroel ated ete corel efleheiel sisi stares 26,490 25, 836 337,000 427,000 | 
(BER eR i Os NAA Dlat ok Dick cr ip Deo A. aeons crc 7,339 7,446 190, 000 254, 000 ° 
BAvIO Yo ore k soe ite ein anion alee a sislele or aih ee ger aha 5,617 6, 205 109, 000 157, 000 | 
BUY ees Fass = hess Sense orgs lanes = esata WHA G Bae 1,061 1,062 7,550 11,200) 
Jub les aetevere bate ata ieta pliner irate ee aig ROIS, od Siro OomenO Io 304 525 2,050 4,300 | 


pe 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 18 shows the stocks of Canadian gral 
on hand on July 31 for the years 1945-51, with averages for the five-year period 
1935-39 and 1940-44, in both Canada and the United States, also the amounts hel. 
on farms in Canada. Farm stocks are given for Canada and the Prairie Province 
separately, while an additional column indicates the amounts held in countr 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces. | 


{ 
ce | 
q 


ay 
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ee XN 
18.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at J uly 31, 1945-51, with Five- Year Averages, 
1935-39 and 1940-44 


Nors.—Figures for individual years prior to 19457will be found in corresponding tables of previous 
editions of the Year Book. 


(LL La a. 


quan Sie i In Pal Sy Go Prairie Provinces 
otal in “Tota ommercia nYarms = j|j——i———_________ 

mie ee Canada and in torage in Tn 

y United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
anada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
WHEAT 
a es ey 
Av. 1935-39..... 101, 142,053 92,273,005 86, 848, 305 5,424,700 4,328,000 18,075, 723 
Av. 1940-44..... 431,102,442 | 408,734,141 | _ 351,581,341 57, 152,800 54,960,000 154,370, 863 
BOSD ere ck Pe bins 258,072,830 | 238,480,041 | 209,830,041 28, 650, 000 27,000,000 62,050,936 
a ee | 73,600, 209 73,466, 209 46,263, 209 27,203,000 25,841,000 14,341,575 
1 a ee 86,141, 289 86,054, 623 60, 066, 623 25,988,000 24, 487,000 17,134, 906 
ROS etsy icone. 77,710,410 77,675, 758 38,513,758 39, 162,000 38,000, 000 14, 402, 528 
hs ee Sa cet eae 102,411, 241 102,342,747 58,919,747 43, 423,000 41,000,000 15, 563, 944 
BODO pete ds Sak Gary 112,199,543 112,199,543 99,810,543 12,389,000 11,000,000 24,054, 149 
BUDD TP eet 189, 202, 667 187,189,563 164,929, 563 22,260, 000 20, 000, 000 78,529, 616 
OATS 
a eS ee ee 
Av. 1935-39... ... 30, 700, 483 30, 682, 283 6, 229, 883 24, 452, 400 12,585, 600 1,361, 855 
Av. 1940-44..... 74,984, 299 74,212, 213 16,435, 613 57,776, 600 43,826, 600 6,500, 924 
Dotan s. Saas Ae 98, 255, 162 94,749,878 29,924,878 64, 825, 000 54,500,000 5,460,089 
BOAG eels okies 77,491, 528 77,491,528 26, 404, 528 51,087,000 40,902,000 7,631,949 
BOA gs tye ar 69, 483, 926 69,392,926 16, 826, 926 52,566,000 39, 812,000 5,712, 431 
DOSB eaisaiek Ticks th 47,891,059 47,065,974 9,472,974 37,593,000 82,000,000 2,317, 843 
NCU 60, 506, 604 60,506, 604 12, 143, 604 48, 363,000 38,000,000 4,334, 163 
ih OS oa se 44,904,579 44,904,579 11,325,579 33,579, 000 26, 000, 000 3, 483,376 
1h) 2 ea 95,177, 487 94, 526, 622 35,045, 622 59,481, 000 43,000, 000 14, 922,787 
a eee ae 
= BARLEY 
re eS Se EE 
Av. 1935-39..... 8,096, 869 7,827,168 4,182,808 3,644,360 2,500, 800 711, 449 
Av. 1940-44..... 29, 922,222 28, 868, 755 12,191,755 16,677,000 15, 453, 000 4,138,057 
ADs swim c's; 28,919,181 28, 253,191 10, 434, 191 17,819,000 17,000,000 4,258,071 
BOAGS eo. het as 29,937,099 29, 832,559 15, 948, 559 13,884,000 13, 250, 000 5,996,031 
a aia das one 28,764,387 28,764,387 12,272,387 16,492,000 15, 453, 000 3,519,955 
BES Foc sci a 31,449, 460 31, 153,555 13,780,555 17,373,000 17,000,000 2,220,313 
Ss Se 29, 669, 143 29, 556, 799 11,074, 799 18, 482,000 18,000,000 3, 216, 933 
BODO cet bess ce eet 20,355,035 20, 188, 842 8, 864, 842 11,324,000 11,000, 000 2,777, 584 
apie se Sod. 53, 496, 371 53, 496, 371 35, 642, 371 17, 854, 000 17,000, 000 11,584, 103 
RYE 
SS aan SRE SLB ae ar Gee ee ae 
Av. 1935-39..... 2,236,368 1,940,370 1,763,390 176,980 149,000 373,309 
Av. 1940-44..... 6,897, 205 4,942, 647 3, 260, 247 1,682, 400 1,617,800 1,172, 857 
TED a ee 2,023,933 2,023,933 1,518, 933 505,000 465,000 123,595 
NT eee eee 768, 149 768, 149 515,149 253,000 215,000 269, 878 
Be none aoe 755, 163 732,163 452,163 280,000 212,000 BY Apa We 
5 eee 903,746 903,746 627,746 276,000 275,000 482, 289 
BeOS dee occ ak 11,917,893 11, 189, 867 7,002, 867 4,187,000 4,100,000 1,714, 200 
a0, Sie. os 6,431,085 5,307,219 4,176,219 1,131,000 1,100,000 664, 768 
i 3,298,681 2,624, 988 1,774, 988 850, 000 800, 000 226,523 
FLAXSEED 
ne ee EO ee ee 
VAY. 1935-39....:; 277,016 277,016 271,356 5,660 5,000 64,481 
Av. 1940-44...., 1,923,885 1,923,885 1,667,525 256,360 251,700 873, 895 
a a ore 2,932,111 2,902, Lit 2,178,111 754,000 750,000 321,182 
tes ma. 8, 1,649,218 1,649, 218 1,006, 218 643,000 635,000 66, 880 
eS ae 796,918 796,918 355,918 441,000 436,000 88, 474 
Bee se Sk 3,371, 226 3,371,226 3,076, 226 295,000 295,000 604, 432 
LN ee ea a 10, 692, 153 10, 692, 153 10,501, 153 191,000 191,000 122,586 
Ua 4,467,771 4,467,771 4,360,771 107,000 105,000 81,285 
hr 1,203,778 1,203,778 997,778 206, 000 205, 000 118, 467 
— 98452—272 
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Subsection 4.—Live Stock 


The numbers of live stock on farms in the different provinces, as reported at 
the-1941 and 1951 Censuses, are given in Table 19 and the average value per head 
of farm live stock is given by provinces in Table 20. The annual estimates for 
intercensal years, as shown in Tables 19 and 20 of the 1951 Year Book, will be revised 
on the basis of the 1951 Census figures and will be published in the D.B.S. Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Scatistics. 


19.—Live Stock on Farms, by Provinces, at June 1, 1941 and 1951 


Province and Item 1941 1951 Province and Item 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— Manitoba— 
FLOSS in omen etree oer x8) 2,874 LOSES et eee Wotoeke 301, 763 130. 887 
MialikecoOwshoe ween na, 4,062 Miike COWSie. tee ote benaciels 306, 294 218,473 
Othencattletanssesn: se. es 3, 882 Other cattleg. .. eo ier 399, 043 452,710 
Slheemmoneies a eenaatemen mie a 17,519 Sheemmeient etc easrree 246, 169 65,481 
AT Dts Ps Seas Uae HOSS eICeG 4X3 1,712 SAVINO tte tee cee abeaemie : 503, 407 337,953 
P. E. Island— Saskatchewan— 
IOV SES area ee eae 28,045 21,349 THLOrs@Si Scranton sheen aie 800, 693 303, 853 
Malkacowstedacen er eer 46, 404 38, 909 Milk:cows!-- oases oor 437, 674 306, 896 
Other cattle.cses ao - 47,973 59,015 Othericattle mens: occu 803, 471 967,953 
GHeeptrma snes ek saris: 44, 269 34,386 Sheepaseite reer ceria: 330, 034 136, 136 
Sanitation Mita i mark oat 48, 205 72,499 Swine meen pee ere 943,711 | * 538, 263 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— 
THIOISCS sooo amare eee 36, 172 25,975 TT ORSESte tet une oe ote 649, 216 261, 133 
MalkercO Wis casacetet ciataee are 108, 1380 78,970 || Milk cows!..........-.-- 363, 626 277,598 
6) GFherseabtlen etic cr aemts 96,764 87, 232 Other cattle: ©. ..-h «ee 978, 504 1,285,421 
SheeDc see artcieee mnie les 138, 209 95,396 See ecece tse ore aie: 674,918 330, 503 
Qyin@eee te hice eee 44,303 48,216 SWAN Or ee waren ee each 1,705,528 930,714 
New Brunswick— British Columbia— 
FROrSeS steer ie son 45,164 31,019 FIOVSOSto ero os ee ates 63,048 36, 054 
WEE CO WSU agecteciak erent: 114,764 82,362 Ma COWs! icsresintipete tts 92,489 82,924 
Othericattlessiss asses 92,229 79,535 Other, cattle vc fee tace 232,967 238, 334 
Sheepencerec toe cite 92,556 55, 223 Shieepetem etna teasers 125,931 67,474 
Siriner esis seer comers 68,018 78,393 Wille ee cee ee 78,188 49,441 
Quebec— Yukon Territory— 
HOrseS a. eee eee Pol fos 232, 863 EL OYSES octane Soins 90 d 
Malik COWS!sca. nee eee 1,000, 795 895,539 || Milk cows!.............-. 21 5 
Otherccattle. se caea ee 756, 392 745,301 Othercattlesns. eae 31 10 
Shecpse aera 526, 087 316,418 Seep tt creme toca: — _ 
Ginecol mraene. 808, 017 1,108,306 SWilles eee era cheraeets 72 _ 
Ontario— Totals— 
ELOESES oe iGeeL ain arene 531,960 260, 627 HOrS@S 62d donee 2,788,885 | 1,306,639 
Malic COWS Es ees ae ener 1,155,849 922,116 || Milk cows!............. 3,626,046 | 2,907,854 — 
Other cattle: wn .ose.. 256 1,483, 639 1,548, 759 Other cattle........... 4,891,013 | 5,463,152 
Sheep tucse tease ec 661,775 360, 201 Sheep ieee ean eee 2,839,948 | 1,478,737 
Siinetes aca teeters 1,882,012 1,755,490 || Swime.................- 6,081,461 | 4,915,987 


1 Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


20.—Average Value per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, 1941 and 1951 


ee —————————————————— 


Province and Item | 1941 | 1951 || Province and Item | 1941 1951 || Province and Item | 1941 | 1951 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— P. E. Island— Nova Scotia— 
EOISCS aan hioaiehects ae 216 FLOrseste cere 99 88 HHOTrses eet son shore 102 116 
UCR EG o.oo. vers ks a0 D5 OW WAU CAGLLC es aeete tee: 98 1-160. || CAll-cattle...7< cev~. 30 | 142 
Milk cows!...... We 350 Milk cows!...... 40 226 Milk cows!...... 38 | 1915 
Other cattle..... = 164 Other cattle..... 15 118 Other cattle..... 21 98 
Sheen sasrcn rts. ae3 33 Sheep na tas ae i 24 Sheep* ehh. sae 5 1953 
Swill sees + ssiansie eae 52 Swites. tone eee 0) 45 Swine yee ie ere 10 37 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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20.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, 1941 and 1951—concluded 


1941 | 1951 | Province and Item 


Province and Item | 1941 1951 || Province and Item 1941 | 1951 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— British Columbia— 
OTROS atin. StS. 111 Horsess.a.o 54 53 Frorsés.. 6 58 79 
mrAllicattle. 2... = 25 138 All cattle. a. oh x. 38 190 All.catile........... 42 181 
Milk cows!...... 35 189 Milk cows!...... 52 | 255 Milk cows!...... 60 | 231 
Other cattle..... 14 87 Other cattle,.... 27 159 Other cattle..... 34 164 
Te a See 5 ON DOES eo De al alien ee 6 23 BHSOD wasn i 26 
WILE on. Suis od ci 9 38 Si Oihe cack ohe. 8 35 POWIO* caro eke ee 9 42 
Quebec— Saskatchewan— Yukon Territory— 
eGrses <n. ft 112 125 FAOTSES. Sor, tee 50 4 POTS... are ee 24 80 
PAUINCH tHIG, con osc, oe oo 152 || All cattle.......... 35 189 All-cattle, 2. > 10 158 
Milk cows!...... 47 202 Milk cows!...,.. 50 | 258 Milk cows!...... 143 227 
Other cattle,.... 16 91 Other cattle..... are 178 Other cattle,.... 71 118 
BRU y A ek, 5 21 DRGOD ce wee 5 24 Shedp 3 ees yo. -- — 
ewitien. 2 5 moe 9 ao esowine: abees sf i 32 Swine et Wea. y 17°}. — 
Ontario— ; Alberta— Totals— 
TOTSe3.2-55 8 en 86 86. iettorsesiss-.o5 . so 47 44 Horses............ 66 72 
miLestilo <7). 45 | 219 || Allcattle.......... 39 | 202 All cattle.......... 39 | 191 
Milk cows!...... 62 | 296 Milk cows!...... yall PAP} Milk cows!...... 53 | 249 
Other cattle..... 27 173 Other cattle..... 33 187 Other cattle. ... 28 159 
BEAD. LL ee. 8 ooh Shetpr yds lors, 2 6 pare Sheep.......:..... 6 26 
SWINO Lc Baie pee 10 40 BWIh6 eons by 9 39 Swine ..2s5.4 0 9 38 


1 Cows and heifers, two years or over, kept for milk purposes. 


The Federal Department of Agriculture inspects all live stock in plants 
designated as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Goods Act. 
A statistical record is kept of these inspections and the figures appear in Table 21. 
‘Local wholesale butchering and such slaughterings as are carried out by retail 
butchers and by farmers for their own use are not included. Actually, the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry is concentrated into a comparatively 
small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and utilization 
of products. Thus, the figures of Table 21 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 


and meat-packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manu- 


facturing enterprises in Chapter XVI. On a gross value basis it normally ranks 


_ among the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it Owes its import- 


ance to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather 
than to the value added by the manufacturing process. 


21.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1936-51, and 
by Months, 1951 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year 
Year Cattle | Calves Sheep Hogs ae Cattle | Calves Sheep Hogs 
ont 
y No. No. No. No. ree No. No. No. No. 
| a 920,229] 602,616 830, 975/3, 562,534 January.... 103, 651 29,305 27,379] .401,612 
Mei... 923,961] 702,405 821, 758/83, 802, 141 February... 77, 887 25, 833 15,978) 339,615 
mes... 859,260! 676,579] -801 ,679/3, 137, 203]| March... .. 78,391 44, 662 16,630} 364, 234 
a 873,660] 679,117 783, 82813, 623, 645 Aprilevense 93,973 81,783 14,368] 362,135 
ma0......... 890,919} 703,918 765, 165|5, 457, 083 Misia pte ee oe 108, 933 94,056 7,692] 406,962 
| |) a 1,003,691] 727,829 828, 603/6, 280, 345i June........ 108, 865 67, 406 9,329] 323,322 
a 970,415] 666,672 825, 368/6, 196, 850 Julys. eet 97,368 52,924 17,636] 285,430 ~ 
| i 1,021,054} 594,087 889, 317/7, 168, 525 August..... 99,751 47,918 46,142] 299,808 
a 1,354,121] 661,245 959, 169/8, 766, 417 September.. 94,672 39, 671 73,051] 280,713 
| 1,891,024] 787,626 1,185, 161/5, 681, 629 October.... 116, 188 44,841! 101,536) 459,832 
| 1,668,441} 752,343 1, 213, 235)4, 252,591 November.. 107, 087 35,270 83,444] 528,562 
(ae 1,291,759] 665,311 900, 766/4, 452,816 December.. 63, 023 20, 049 25,333] 435,782 
[ Sra 1,489,883] 787,410 768, 943/4, 487, 649 aes a ace ae ie ee 
| a 1,439,489] 766,277 629, 6734, 098, 609 
| Sa 1,284,683} 773,205} 521 ,089/4,405,055|| Totals..... 1,149,789} 583,718 438, 518}4, 488, 007 
| 
= 
; 
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Wool.—Wool production in Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) in 1951 
was 9-2 p.c. below that in 1950 and was only 44-1 p.c. of the 1945 peak crop. The 
1935-39: average was 16,022,000 lb. and the 1951 production only 8,653,000 lb. 
The shorn-wool production in 1951 was lower, the result of a decrease in sheep 
population. Average fleece weight was 7:5 lb. compared with 7-7 Ib. in 1950. 
The 27-4 p.c. reduction in wool pulled from domestic skins was partly accounted 
for by a decrease in inspected slaughterings of sheep and lambs; an increase in the | 
special processing of skins may also have been a contributing factor. 


Exports of wool in 1951 were down by nearly 1,7 00,000 Ib. and imports by over 
13,200,000 lb. as compared with 1950. Thus, assuming there was no change in 
stocks, the domestic disappearance of wool was lower by 14-2 p.c. in 1951 than in 
1950. 


22. Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption 
of Wool, 1942-51 


Norsr.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 
are given at p. 219 of the 1939 Year Book, for 1930-36 at p. 214 of the 1945 edition and for 1937-41 at p. 368 of | 
the 1948-49 edition. 


Shorn 
ee SS eee Total Apparent 
Yield Total Price } Total Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
per Yield per Value duction sumption 
Fleece | Shorn | Pound Shorn 
lb. ’000 lb. cts. $ 000 Ib. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
7:7 12,867 25-5 | 3,283,000 3,610 16,477 384 | 114,428 130,521 
7:5 13,929 27-0 3,761,000 3,889 17,818 2,316 104, 364 119, 866 
7:5 15,128 27-1 4,106,000 4,151 19,279 15,520 52,690 56,449 | 
7-6 14,513 27-7 4,015,000 5,113 19, 626 11,927 59,506 67,205 
7°5 11, 457 28-0 3, 208, 000 5,290 16,747 6,409 100,042 110,380 
7°4 10,176 28-2 | 2,865,000 3,914 14,090 5,103 79,895 88, 882 
7:2 8,423 28-9 2,437,000 3,492 11,915 4,9 95,18 102, 167 
7-4 7,759 29-4 2,280, 000 2,076 9,835 3,920 70, 720 76, 630mm 
7:7 7,904 54-4 4,302,000 1,627 9,531 4,328 82,241 87,444 
7-5 7,471 73-9 | 5,527,000 1,182 8,653 2,656 69, 012 75, 009 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Milk production in 1951 amounted to 16,391,998,006 Ib. 
a considerable reduction from the high point of 17,628,610,000 Ib. reached in 
1945. During the five-year period, 1946-51, the milk-utilization pattern changed | 
somewhat. In the later year less milk was used for butter (creamery and dairy) | 
and for the manufacture of cheese. On the other hand, more milk was sold in | 
fluid form and more was used for the production of concentrated milk products | 
and ice cream. The proportion of total milk production used for factory-produced | 
dairy products decreased from 52-3 p.c. in 1946 to 51-1 p.c. in 1951 and the proportion | 
sold in fluid form increased from 25-1 p.c. to 25-8 p.c. Milk used for all purposes | 
on farms (farm-home consumed, manufactured and fed) increased from 22-6 p.¢. 


of the total in 1946 to 23-1 p.c. in 1951. 


‘ 


| 


1 
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23.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Provinces, 1948-51, with Totals 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1948 w 
the Year Book. Figures for 1949 have been 


1951 are subject to revision. 


Province and Year 


On 
Farms 
’000 Ib 
Newfoundland.............. 
Prince Edward Island..1948 15, 288 
1949 14,198 
1950 10,192 
1951 8,950 
Nova Scotia........... 1948 68,551 
1949 64,058 
1950 62, 839 
1951 52,553 
New Brunswick....... 1948 124, 622 
1949 99, 390 
1950 88, 214 
1951 98, 406 
ee ee 1948 234,025 
1949 191,118 
1950 200, 092 
1951 240,509 
MMATION. .> 0. iv. ses 1948 233, 203 
1949 173, 382 
1950 137,722 
1951 133, 809 
BLUODS .. eyo clews 1948 158, 192 
1949 140,510 
1950 122,914 
1951 111, 808 
Saskatchewan......... 1948 375, 959 
1949 323, 803 
1950 289, 759 
1951 277,716 
FE ae 1948 232, 862 
1949 202, 388 
1950 162,792 
1951 141,752 
sritish Columbia...... 1948 37,888 
1949 29,475 
1950 24,273 
1951 21,649 
Totals.............1944 1,286,153 
1945 1,256, 709 
1946 1,278, 736 
1947 1,327,236 
1948 1,480,590 
1949 1, 238, 322 
1950 1,098,797 
1951 1,087,152 


Factories 


DAIRYING 
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1944-51 


ill be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions of 


423 


for 


revised since the publication of the 1951 Year Book; those for 


In 


"000 lb. 


114,735 
124, 622 
119,053 
130, 123 


170,942 
184,307 
173, 104 
156,729 


192,912 
205, 008 
194,526 
189, 875 


2,754,975 
2,795,875 
2,639,871 
2,743,727 


3,118, 668 
3,235,218 
2,971, 223 
2,918, 467 


648, 330 
622, 669 
571, 827 
570,325 


823, 505 
775, 604 
707,974 
685, 492 


846, 528 
849, 349 
827,929 
770,104 


212,217 
227,677 
238, 825 
209, 134 


9,916,519 
9,851,624 
8,871, 785 
9,210,818 
8,882,812 
9,020,329 
8, 444,332 
8,373, 976 


000 Ib. 


Milk Otherwise Used 


Fluid 
Sales 


21,603 
21,171 
22, 209 
22,674 


127,461 
128,116 
132, 166 
138, 733 


77, 252 
80, 266 
80, 606 
81, 837 


1,286,069 
1,303,797 
1,336,469 
1,366,377 


1,552, 820 
1,569, 465 
1,585,005 
1, 603, 576 


190,998 
194, 186 
191, 247 
189,312 


180, 521 
179, 658 
181,712 
185, 425 


267, 812 
279,592 
293,036 
313,085 


320, 381 
327, 502 
334,577 
325, 859 


3,912,476 
4,007,858 
4,254, 000 
4,162,539 
4,024,917 
4,083,753 
4,157,027 
4,226,878 


Farm-Home 
Consumed 


000 Ib. 


25,340 
24,130 
23,630 
24,170 


48,000 
49,150 
47,330 
44,610 


58,960 
58,770 
60, 690 
56, 330 


337,000 
358, 200 
367,900 
354, 900 


487,900 
523, 200 
541, 800 
524, 600 


132, 200 
129, 900 
123,000 
121,600 


285, 800 
298, 600 
300, 800 
278,000 


180,300 
178,000 
188, 800 
196,000 


38, 660 
39,700 
41,500 
40,150 


1,717,191 
1,716,296 
1,740,072 
1,722,923 
1,594, 160 
1,659, 650 
1,695, 450 
1, 640,360 


Total Milk 
Fed on Production 
Farms 
’000 Ib. "0090 lb. 
8,583 185,549 
9,791 193,912 
11,880 186, 964 
12,924 198, 841 
14,110 429, 064 
16, 820 442,451 
19, 824 435, 263 
19,198 411, 823 
11,530 465,276 
15,540 458,974 
19, 530 443,566 
22,200 448, 648 
163,700 4,775,769 
223,500 4,872,490 
295, 800 4,840, 132 
257,100 4,962,613 
180, 100 5,572,691 
196, 800 5, 698, 065 
229, 800 5, 465,550 
233, 800 5,414, 252 
63, 630 1,193,350 
73, 160 1,160, 425 
93,740 | 1,102: 798 
104, 130 1,097,175 
136, 700 1,802,485 
123, 400 1,701,065 
131, 600 1,611,845 
154, 600 1,581, 233 
145,100 1,672,602 
155,700 1,665,029 
222,900 1,695,457 
232,000 1,652,941 
24,430 633,576 
26,580 650, 934 
28,180 667,355 
27,680 624,472 
791,699 || 17,624,038 
796,123 17, 628, 610 
810,960 16,955,553 
817,272 17, 240,788 
747,883 16, 730,362 
841,291 16,843,345 
1,053, 254 16, 448, 860 
1,063,632 || 16,391,998 
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24.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Provinces, 1948-51, with Totals for 
1944-51 
Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1948 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 


Year Book. Figures for 1949 have been revised since the publication of the 1951 Year Book; those for 
1951 are subject to revision. 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year —— | Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production! 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms! 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 - 
Newfoundland... ..1...-..--- 
Prince Edward Island..1948 420 3,018 709 755 597 5,509 
1949 371 2,814 742 632 681 5, 240 
1950 244 2,464 783 565 654 4,710 
1951 238 3,048 827 650 742 5,505 
Nova Scotia..........- 1948 1,983 4,620 AN 1,555 1,045 13,920 
1949 1,621 A272, 5,148 1,376 1,156 13,573 
1950 1,470 3,750 5,442 1, 264 1,245 13,171 
1951 1,350 3,914 5,938 less 1,176 13,7163 
New Brunswick....... 1948 3,691 5,033 3,032 1,881 1,197 14, 834 
1949 2,583 4,473 3442 1,581 1,191 12,970 
1950 2,101 3,911 3,215 1,529 1,296 12,052 
1951 2,621 4,404 3,546 1,600 1,432 13, 603 
Quebet. wu a2 sees ee 1948 6,811 73,861 46,985 9,975 10,417 148,049 
1949 4,919 64,327 46,978 9,170 11,010 136, 404 
1950 4,765 57,0385 47,741 a Ses00 11,767 130,064 
1951 6,395 69,001 51, 230 9,937 13,945 150,508 
Ontario™ nies ee: 1948 6, 830 83,368 56,554 13,759 9,126 169, 637 
1949 4,595 71,655 56, 751 11,877 8,339 153,217 
1950 3,020 62,573 58, 207 12,245 8,502 144, 848 
1951 3,615 73,386 62,972 13, 902 10, 490 164,365 — 
Mento baer in rinse 1948 4,322 15,725 6,527 3,543 3,838 33,955 
1949 3,556 12,845 6, 300 3,014 3,700 29,415 
1950 2,770 10,741 6,154 2,620 Sales 26,018 
1951 2,820 12,663 6, 674 3,101 4,907 30, 165 
Saskatchewan......... 1948 9,989 19,934 5,965 7,659 7,000 50,547 
1949 7,656 15, 867 5,709 6, 868 5,871 42,021 
1950 6,443 13,007 5,985 6, 287 Ds OoL 37,103 
1951 6,970 14,961 6,504 6, 839 6,501 41,775 
WN bert Aan cs ec ee reesat s 1948 6, 167 20,610 9,415 4,922 6,772 47, 886 
1949 A Tid 18,074 9,685 4° 272 6,436 43,244 
1950 3,599 16, 228 11,030 4,191 7,354 42,402 
1951 3,479 17,600; 12,613 5,076 8,433 47,258 
British Columbia...... 1948 1,032 6, 234 12,542 112k 876 21,805 
1949 712 6,072 13, 250 1,060 854 21,948 
1950 548 6, 220 125972 1,029 867 21,636 — 
1951 555 6,474 14, 850 1,120 889 23,888 
MotalS..7.¢05.505 3% 1944 19,770 165, 400 98,109 29,008 28,823 341,110 
1945 18,915 163, 265 102,981 30,680 29,805 345,646 — 
1946 21,306 163, 407 118, 624 34,513 30,526 368,376 
1947 28,217 186, 796 131, 409 38,393 36,087 420,902 
1948 41,255 232,403 146, 446 45,170 40,868 506, 142 
1949 30,790 200,399 147,755 39,850 39,238 458,032 © 
1950 25,261 175,929 151,529 38,486 40,799 432,004 | 
1951 28, 043 205,508 165,154 43,563 48,515 490,783 | 


oe EN eee TE ee 


1 Includes values of skim milk, buttermilk and whey retained on farms. 


Butter and Cheese Production.—Total butter production in 1951 amountet 
to 305,964,000 lb., of which 257,604,000 lb. was creamery butter, 46,400,000 1b 
dairy or farm-made butter and 1,960,000 whey butter. This output may be com 
pared with the peak production of 371,000,000 lb. reached in 1941 which was mad 
up of 286,000,000 lb. of creamery butter, 83,000,000 lb. of dairy butter and abou 
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2,000,000 Ib. of whey butter. The decline from the 1941 total was not continuous 
in the intervening years. The total for 1943 was 2,000,000 lb. lower than that for 
1941, followed by declines for the next two years to 328,194,000 Ib. in 1946, increases 
for two years to 350,317,000 Ib. in 1948 and then decreases again to 1951, the lowest 
production since 1930. The loss in butter production, however, was more than 
covered by margarine output which amounted to 105,151,000 Ib. in 1951, 


Factory cheese production in 1951 was estimated at 90,615,000 Ib. a decrease 
of 12,044,000 Ib. or 11-7 p.c. from the 1950 estimate and a 56-3 p.c. decline from 
the peak production of 117,000,000 Ib. reached in 1942. Total cheese production, 
‘including factory and farm-made cheese, amounted to 208,218,000 Ib. in 1942. 


The total manufactured in 1951, on the other hand, was the lowest on record. 


Indeed, judging from early estimates of farm-made cheese production and cheese 


exports, it is apparent that the 1951 output was the lowest since the mid-1880’s. 
After the peak output was recorded in 1942, production fell to 167,218,000 lb. 
in 1943 and rose again to 189,000,000 Ib. in 1945. However, from 1945 to 1948 


- factory output was cut approximately in half as a result of the restrictions placed 


} 
: 


on the importation of cheese into the United Kingdom. Lower creamery butterfat 
prices in 1949 and the uncertainties resulting from the introduction of margarine 
in that year induced farmers to sell more of their milk to the cheese factories, but 
this recovery proved temporary and in the two succeeding years a decline of about 
30,000,000 Ib. occurred. 


25.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Provinces, 1948-51, with Totals 
for 1944-51 
Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1948 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 


Year Book. Figures for 1949 have been revised since the publication of the 1951 Year Book; those for 
1951 are subject to revision. 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year ————— | 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
ree LR SR oI ha ea ee 
: "000 lb. ”000 Ib. "000 Ib. 7000 Ib. ”000 Ib. 
Mumrinendiafita oe ee 

Prince Edward Island.............. 1948 4,472 652 — 5,124 709 
1949 4, 852 606 — 5,458 746 
1950 4,626 435 — 5,061 707 
1951 5,012 382 = 5, 394 840 

RIDGE Seto bee ece e oh 1948 6, 053 2,912 os 8,965 cm— 

1949 6, 283 Zon _ 9,017 _ 

1950 5,927 2,682 —_ 8,609 —_— 

1951 5,077 2,243 —_ 7,320 —_— 
Mew Brunswick.................... 1948 7,329 Lage Hly/ —_ 12, 646 757 
x 1949 7,674 4,242 _ 11,916 873 
1950 7,320 3,765 —_ 11,085 856 
1951 6, 783 4,200 _— 10, 983 1,303 
| a eee 1948 96,783 9,974 76 106, 833 16,479 
1949 93, 623 8,157 259 102,039 27,106 
1950 87,488 8,540 215 96, 243 23,379 
1951 92,034 10, 265 193 102, 492 18, 210 
PE ie 1948 74,727 9, 880 1,701 86,308 70, 160 
Pas 1949 74,597 7,400 2,074 84,071 86,788 
| 1950 68, 699 5, 878 1,925 76,502 72,388 
ta 1951 66, 892 5,711 1,708 74,311 65,788 
Rt SESSION Baan ee 1948 25, 402 6, 697 41 32,140 2,569 
| 1949 24,419 5,997 37 30, 453 1,839 
8 1950 22; 022 5, 246 30 27,798 1,447 
1951 22,214 4,772 28 27,077 1,457 


| _ For footnote, see end of table, p. 426. 
| 
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25.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Provinces, 1948-51, with Totals 
for 1944-51—concluded 


Lene eee nT TET 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year eS | ee 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory} 
hoe Be ae ee ee 
*000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 lb. *000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
Saskatchewan..........ceeeeeeeeeee 1948 34,116 15,980 — 50,096 275 
1949 31,750 13, 820 — - 45,570 393 
1950 28,972 12,367 — 41,339 373 
1951 27,903 11, 853 — 39,756 376 
AT DETES vccts ale a wixteeuerne newt ee Ree 1948 32,421 9, 834 16 42,271 2,568: 
1949 31,996 8, 638 16 40,650 2,787 
1950 31, 238 6, 948 22 38, 208 2,944 
1951 28,960 6, 050 24 35,034 2,084 
British Columbia. ...........es+00- 1948 4,326 1,599 9 5,934 431 
1949 4,611 1, 258 9 5, 878 498 
1950 4,672 1,036 10 5,718 565 
1951 2,666 924 7 3,597 557 
Motals oii. chee mete tne ve oa 1944 298,777 54,580 2,656 356, 013 181,897 
1945 293,811 53,283 2,805 349,899 188,729 | 
1946 271,491 54, 225 » 2,478 328,194 148, 884 
1947 290,952 56,295 25220 349,472 124,831 
1948 285, 629 62,845 1,843 350,317 93,948 
1949 279,805 52, 852 2,395 335, 052 121,030 
1950 261, 464 46,897 2,202 310,563 102,659 
1951 257, 604 46,400 1,960 305, 964 90,615 


oe See 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk. The latter amounted 
to 4,923,000 Ib. in 1948, 4,115,000 lb. in 1949, 5,005,000 Ib. in 1950 and 5,355,000 lb. in 1951, produced principally 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


Production of Concentrated Milk Products.—Products manufactured 
in concentrated milk plants and creameries equipped with powder manufacturing 
facilities are classified as whole-milk products and milk by-products. Production 
of whole-milk products in 1951 increased 16 p.c. over 1950 production while con- 
centrated milk by-products increased by 5 p.c. 


26.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1948-51 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—Figures for 1949 have been revised since the publication of the 1951 Year Book; those for 1951 
are subject to revision. 


LEE eee EE EE 


Product 1948 1949 1950 1951 
oa ge 2 a ee ee 
000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole-Milk Products— 
Evaporatedimgilk: 72522 4: wie eas ie wate ee se es 250, 058 231,306 256, 484 293,411 
Gondensedumullesse are ce ga etoctee sree 35, 102 23, 543 14,541 18, 818 
Wiholesmatl kipowcler terran aie ttce cer tee aotet i elaete clei 17,726 13, 160 15, 679 17,444 — 
Miscellaneous whole-milk products..............- 4,539 5,020 7,742 12, 406 


Totals, Concentrated Whole-Milk Products.. 307,425 2735029 294, 446 342,079 


Concentrated Milk By-Products— 


Condensers swan) Keres ores creuerereeeters «ese severe 4,911 4,279 4,366 4,621 
Evaporated skim milk...............eceeeeeeeeee 6,278 10,354 12,407 10, 994 
SPehorervile OO Ces oo anode owen ve dn Noo duEpeTeodc 64,021 64,312 53, 263 52,735 
Condensed WUcbeLmiil ky pictste cen scclacieetetarerere: eeselelave 2,753 3,417 3,020 4,107 
Buttermullepowderscsceeei = feat ee seis carers s +72 4, 883 5, 485 5,006 5,151 
(Saserr Pel, oN oro oad ra tet chewy sie erels 4,922 3,538 4,309 6, 163 
Totals, Concentrated Milk By-Products!..... 91,762 98,313 87,924 92,445 
Grand? Totals cerns ois aeons desea 399, 187 371,342 382,370 434,524 


ne 


1 Includes lactose. 


a 
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Ice-Cream Production.—The output of ice cream in Canada in 1951 was 
higher by 7 p.c. than in 1950; compared with 1941 there was an increase in pro- 


duction amounting to 80 p.c. The per capita disappearance of ice cream in 1951 
amounted to 1-8 gal. 


27.—Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, 1948-51 
ae6»_=*@o_“wo0q0$0I0 aE 00—0—olywyoqoeloeqeoooosS<S~———S~S<S eo 


Province 1948 1949 1950 1951 Province 1948 1949 1950 1951 
’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal ’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|/’000 Pay 
ne = es en Mantes: eee Gers: 1,645 | 1,650] 1,496] 1,719 
144 150 155 185. Ws Saskesiatsrs.t fox 1,470 | 1,556] 1,383 | 1,519 
1,520 1,538 1,420 1, 54832 Altes cre tot 1,891 1,978 1,967 2,076 
893 885 749 O132 EB Coe nkce ee oe 2,492 2,416 2,451 2,892 
4,902 | 4,715 | 4,762 | 5,227 
10,249 | 9,902 | 9,439 | 9,349 Totals....... 25206 | 24,790 | 23,822 | 25,458 


errr 


_ Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption 
of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 4,450,000,000 pt. in 1951, 
10,000,000 pt. higher than the 1950 consumption and 596,000,000 pt. above that 
of 1942. The average daily consumption per capita was 0-89 pt. in 1951 compared. 
with 0-91 pt., in 1950. The peak daily per capita consumption of 1-01 pt. was 
reached in 1945 and 1946 when subsidies were in effect. 


28.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Provinces, 
1948-51, with Totals for 1944-51 


Daily Daily 
Estimated Per Estimated Per 
Province and Year Consump- | Capita Province and Year Consump- | Capita 
tion Consump- tion Consump- 
tion tion 
7000 pt pt. ’000 pt pt 
Newfoundland................. ae x Saskatchewan...... 1948 357, 290 1-14 


hie @° ye 


1949 366,564 1-17 


Prince Edward Island....1948 35, 887 1-05 1950 369, 814 1-16 
1949 34, 624 1-01 1951P 354, 932 1:17 
1950 35,017 1-00 
1951P 35,786 | 1-00 || Alberta............. 1948 341,146 | 1-10 
INGVS SCOUAss. ole cd ce vac 1948 133,052 0°57 tes a28; 2a : i a 
1950 366, 701 1-12 
1949 | 134,487 | 0-57 1951p} 387,359 | 1-18 
1950 136,071 0-57 : 
Pp . 
DPI rere PSO DGD8 a drs eta Conn bint. 1948 | 270,876) 0-68 
i F 19 3 : 
New Brunswick.......... aH dace ee ae 1950 983.752 0.68 
1950 107, 657 0-57 1951p 276, 150 0-65 
1951P 105, 203 0-56 
Totals he 1944 4,281,392 1-01 
BONED OCU rt tens. Net 1948 1, 228, 284 0-89 . 
; 1949 1, 258, 049 0-89 1945 4,344,122 1-02 
1950 1,290, 136 0-89 
1951P} 1,302,547 0-88 1946 4,547,637 1-01 
MBATION, yoo roc ce ad och oct 1948 1,545, 841 0-98 1947 4,465,570 0:97 
1949 1,585,721 0-98 
1950 1,611, 826 0-98 1948 4,262,270 0-91 
1951P} 1,612,456 0-96 
1949 4,357,279 0-90 
PEL OD Bs 65 952) s,s <e' 1948 246, 100 0-89 
1949 246,714 0-87 1950 4,440,128 0-90 
1950 239, 154 0-82 
1951P 236,615 0-84 1951?) 4,449,948 0-89 
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Domestie disappearance of butter (creamery, dairy and whey) was approxi- 
mately 317,251,000 Ib. in 1951, compared with 325,755,000 Ib. in 1950 and 336,671,000 
Ib. in 1943. Per capita figures for these years were 23-25 Ib., 24:38 lb. and 23 -25 Ib., 
respectively. The per capita consumption of margarine for 1951 and 1950 was 
7.44 lb. and 6-76 lb., respectively. 

Total cheese consumption was about 65,561,000 Ib. in 1951, an average of 
4-80 lb. per capita. There was little change from the per capita consumption of 
the previous year. 

The domestic disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products increased 


from 19-77 lb. per capita in 1950 to 20-58 Ib. in 1951, and milk by-products from | 


6-05 lb. to 6-56 lb. in the same comparison. 
Disappearance of all dairy products represented the equivalent of approximately 
1,080 Ib. of milk per capita in 1951 compared with 1,129 lb. in 1950. 


29.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1948-51 © 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


es 


1948 1949 1950 1951 

Product Disap- Per Disap- Per Disap- Per Disap- Per 
pearance | Capita | pearance Capita | pearance | Capita | pearance Capita 

*000 lb. lb. ’000 Ib. lb. ’000 lb. lb ’000 lb. lb. 

Fluid Milk and Cream— 

Malic een eerear onc sar 4,669,820| 364-18] 4,788,617} 365-49) 4, 870,295| 364-52) 4,883,975) 357-85 
Cream as product....... 178,399 13-91 181, 482 13-85 181, 759 13-60 178, 270 13-06 
64-61 832,273 63-52 857,471 64:18 856, 457 62-75 


@ream asics: 828,509 


nn 


Totals, Milk and Cream.| 5,498,329 428-79| 5,620,890| 429-01] 5,727,766) 428-69 5,740,432] 420-61 
Butter— 

@reameryaao ees eee 305, 553 23-83 261,186 19-93 276, 671 20-71 268,978 19-71 

Dainy eeu cence 62, 852 4-90 52,854 4-03 46, 897 3-51 46,401 3-40 

Wihleys son caine cei se 1,748 0-14 2,581 0-20 2,187 0-16 15872 0-14 

Totals uubel sean tere 370, 153 28-87 316, 621 24-17 325,755| 24-38) 317,251 23-25 
Cheese— 

CGheddarsac tives. 45,307 3-53 54,892 4-19 56, 833 4-25 55,104 4-04 

Oihersa tees cee eee 5, 847 0-46 6,371 0-49 8,597 0-64 10, 457 0:77 

Harm-madeas team oe 730 0-06 — — — —- — — 

Totals, Cheese.......-.. 51,884 4-05 61, 263 4-68 65, 430 4-90 65,561 4-81 
Concentrated Whole-Milk 

Products— 

HiVapOrated se. ee. ses oe 198, 431 15-47 197,777 15-10 239, 408 17-92 253,394 18-57 

Glondense diate cre 13,309 1-04 9,412 0-72 10,976 0-82 9,989 0:73 

Powdered es sae aol asces 8,983 0-70 8,499 0:65 6,038 0-45 5,040 0-37 


Totals, Concentrated 
Whole-Milk Products!.. 


Concentrated Milk By- 


264,167} 19-77} 280,827) 20-58 


products— 
OMA DOLAGE Ci. piles sla 6,063 0-47 10,337 0-79 11,942 0-89 9,729 0-71 
@Mondensedian.sveyane ears sh 4,550 0-3 4,328 0-3 4,574 0-34 4,426 0-32 
POWGCICO + cast. aeraciness 31, 898 2-4 37,308 2-8 46,817 3-50 52,691 3-86 
Totals, Concentrated ; 
Milk By-Products?.... 56,279 4-39 70,108 5-35 80,779 6-05 89,475 6-56 


All Dairy Products in 
Terms of Milk— 


Butter. case: soe snr < oct 8,631,729| 673-14] 7,357,957| 561-59) 7,581,199 567-41] 7,389,330) 541-42 
Chteesers a5. o seat es 3 577.988| 45-07 681,411} 520-08) 726,655) 543-86 733,069) 537-18 
Concentrated.......... 42-74] 535,052; 40-84| 619,011] 463-30) 655,350) 480- 18 


548, 087 


i 


Grand Totals?............ 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder and substandard products of a variable fat content, items that 
do not appear separately in this table. 2 Includes milk by-products items not separately listed 


i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein and powdered whey in 1948-49. 
3 Includes ice cream and cottage cheese in terms of milk. 
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The numbers of poultry on farms as reported at the Censuses of 1941 and 1951 
are given in Table 30. Estimates for individual years between these censuses are 
being revised on the basis of 1951 Census data. At the time of preparation of this 
Chapter, 1951 Census figures were not available on production, utilization and values 
of farm eggs, and on domestic disappearance of poultry and eggs. Estimates 
shown in Tables 31 and 32 are subject to revision on the basis of the 1951 Census. 


Egg production in 1951 decreased slightly, the effects of fewer birds being 
offset to some extent by higher production per hen. The price of eggs averaged 
50-9 cents per doz. in 1951, about 13 cents higher than in 1949. The per capita 
disappearance amounted to 23-1 doz. in 1951 compared with 22-0 doz. in 1950. 


Farm production of poultry meat in 1951 was 2-7 p.c. above production in 


1950. 


30.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Provinces, 
as at June 1, 1941 and 1951 


Province and Year 


~ Quebece........ 


mOntario....... 


Saskatchewan. 


Totals 


Hens 
and 
Chickens 


Turkeys 


Se eiw ies 6 Sa |} ele eee tbe) Cie eles 


Sijai e606 (ble -e levevete @ 6.06 Yi, 0 


Bie orW te (0's. 6 eile... b)  » pigienei te se 


RRehS Ste Beeline ty w: alle, a sub. eels os) (e's epee 


Meeritish Columbia.............:.... 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


1941 
1951 


Geese 


NUMBERS 


Ducks 


Totals, 


ee eh, 


73,714 


807, 352 
978,019 


1,113,218 
1,630,305 


1,101,921 
1, 230, 565 


8,062,991 
10, 090, 003 


21,763,568 
23,767,391 


5,747,907 
6, 457, 849 


9,731, 038 
8,587, 281 


7,953,306 
8,347,509 


2,713,192 
3,452,389 


7,553 


14, 683 
16, 003 


14,504 
30,714 


33,370 
41,532 


172,549 
423,104 


678, 076 
666, 465 


601,172 
311,008 


991,731 
399, 878 


655, 991 
395,376 


42,493 
243, 401 


” 548 


18, 960 
20,348 


6, 136 
5,257 


8,611 
5,921 


46,474 
13,765 


295,721 
139, 324 


63, 633 
54, 943 


87, 382 


33,923 


116,120 
64,716 


” 614 


10, 146 
15, 325 


4,105 
3,947 


4,194 
4,866 


36,113 
49,527 


319, 247 
164, 961 


57,278 
64,771 


70,600 
51,270 


95,340 
61,977 


24,526 
20,373 


"76, 429 


851,141 
1,029, 695 


1,137,963 
1, 670, 223 


1, 148,096 
1, 282, 884 


8,318,127 
10,576,399 


23, 056, 612 
24,738,141 


6, 469, 990 
6, 888, 571 


10, 880, 751 
9,072,352 


8, 820, 757 
8,869,578 


2,787,180 
3,729,820 


- Se a | ee 


58,994, 493 
64, 615, 025 


3,204, 569 
25529, 034 


650, 006 
392, 402 


621, 549 
437,631 


63,470,617 
67,934, 092 
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30.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Provinces, 
as at June 1, 1941 and 1951—concluded 


SN te ge ee SS ee 


Hens 
Provinceand Year - and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Chickens 
Ficlig ae a i sa ee ee ne Ve a es Ee ee 
VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newifoundland:.....:---.++-+.+++s- 1941 Kae ae aes ie ; 
1951 202,611 11,652 2,740 1,842 218, 845 
Prince Edward Island............-- 1941 395, 620 12,195 18, 137 5,486 431, 438 
1951 1,174, 695 68,173 64, 503 23, 601 1,330,972 
Noval ncotiauen mice soeceee bile a: 1941 604, 882 16, 675 8, 263 2,592 632,412 
1951 | 2,291,678 141, 284 21230 8,172 2,462,369 
New Brunswick...........seeeseee: 1941 609, 234 26,176 10,897 2,607 648,914 
1951 | 1,639,008 221, 362 23, 981 9,585 1, 893,936 
Qiuebet aise casts ain someon 1941 | 4,332,593 134,385 46,716 30,794 4,544,488 © 
1951 | 13,738,383 | 1,895,498 44,868 90,626 || 15,769,375 
Ontariows2 bo ee ens ue eo 1941 | 10,011,642 516,319 284,722 150,037 || 10,962,720 
1951 | 32,865,259 | 3,512,266 528,030 298,579 || 37,204, 134 
Manito baanae ee econ be eitene > i 1941 1,778,218 345, 498 42,281 22,866 2,188, 863 
1951 | 6,303,324 | 1,247,142 151,093 96,510 7,798,069 
Secleatchewall. eit ecoee «8 ae eek 1941 | 2,773,935 547,671 59, 839 28,754 3,410, 199 
1951 | 6,716,480 | 1,555,528 90,911 77,417 8,440, 331 
INDEr Gare eae nc coe clases etn otetnratere fs 1941 | 2,382,689 399,741 79,756 37,703 2,899, 889 
1951 | 8,153,348 | 1,731,744 184, 438 94,202 || 10,163,727 
British Columbia t..sicsseee oer 1941 | 1,616,404 51,879 9,811 15,579 1, 693, 673 
1951 | 4,857,596 | 1,226,742 58,586 | 36, 060 6, 178, 984 
MOtaISA co nico 1941 | 24,505,217 | 2,050,539 560, 422 296,418 || 27,412,596 


1951 | 77,942,377 | 11,611,386 | 1,170,385 736,594 || 91,460,742 


UIs i UR lM el aE SS a 


31._Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Provinces, 
1949-51 


Nore.—Figures subject to revision on the basis of 1951 Census data, not available at time of preparation — 
of this Chapter. 


Average Total 
: Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 
Province and Year Number | duction Eggs Sold on Per Sold 
of Layers| Per 100 Laid! Farms? | Dozen® and 
Layers Used 
’000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $000 
Newfoundland—* 
HOI Gaia eo cc Gam ORE aoe 
Prince Edward Island— 
TO Vis a tars Sin Se ern merce 485 14,354 5,607 4,778 800 43-1 2,415 
DOS Opera Aen, aves cokes es aexerae 477 14,025 5,559 4,762 810 35-5 1,981 
TOE Ae artes, Rion sens yhoo 430 16, 063 5,725 4,825 882 47-4 2,705 
Nova Scotia— 
AGA GE ey eiser cee rere a 924 16,198 12,146 8,904 3,216 48-4 5, 883 
TOS Ome eee Hee ne ore 914 17,124 12,989 9,732 3,256 45-2 5, 866 
1O5 le eee Chit ceserees 879 19,476 14, 200 10, 998 Sia 54-8 7,738 
New Brunswick— ; 
TO ica patton Patek 6 ied rageg ben as te 554 14,942 6,786 4,937 1,850 49-1 3,332 
TO5 Os tewe eaten oo Meroe 541 15,502 6,964 5,034 1,918 44-8 3,117 
1 eae ee etna te 511 16,013 6,776 5,027 1,738 56-1 3,795 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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31.—Production, Utilization and Values of Farm Eggs, by Provinces, 
1949-51—concluded 


Average 
Number 
of Layers 


1 Total laid less loss. This figure is not equal to ‘‘Sold”’ and ‘“‘ 


Average 
Pro- 
duction 
Per 100 
Layers 


15,615 
15,531 
16,780 


15, 868 
16, 254 
16,792 


13,726 
13, 647 
15, 029 


12,838 
12,193 
13,326 


13,537 
13,065 
14,345 


16, 882 
17, 234 
19, 044 


14,746 


15,090 
16,206 


over on farms at beginning and end of the year. 


value at farms for all purposes. 


Net Used 
Eggs Sold on 
Laid! Farms? 

"000 doz. | ’000 doz. | 000 doz. 


56, 929 
52,992 
50,974 


116,972 
121,334 
116, 036 


~ 24,956 
22,330 
20, 804 


31,930 
28, 433 
27,031 


34,309 
32,652 
33,652 


24,853 
21,920 
25,703 


314, 488 
305,173 
300,901 


—Ee—ee eee ee | 


44,220 12,740 
40, 805 12, 285 


38,730 1 


2,176 


102, 475 14,309 
105, 793 15,544 
101, 926 13,781 


20,211 
18, 201 
16,959 


24,352 
21,076 
19, 532 


26, 424 
24,492 
25, 299 


22,382 
20,019 
23,510 


4,635 
4,230 
3,635 


7,543 
7,380 
7,113 


7,834 
8,151 
7,969 


2,456 
1,865 
1,922 


258, 683 55,383 


249,914 5 
246,806 


3,439 


52,333 


431 


Total 

Value Value 
Per Sold 
Dozen? and 

Used 

cts. $000 


43-4 50,765 


39-5 47, 889 
53-0 61,294 
37-9 9,459 
31-0 6,960 
44-1 9, 091 
35-1 11, 201 
29-9 8,504 
41-6 11, 085 
36-8 12,609 
31-9 10, 405 
44.9 14, 699 
46-5 11,567 
44.7 9,779 


64-4 13, 840 


42-5 133,526 
38-2 116, 422 
50-9 152, 289 


2 Includes eggs used for hatching. 


32.—Domestic Disappearance of Poultry and Eggs, 1949-51 


a 


| Domestic 
| Type of Poultry Farm Produced Total Total é 
| and Year Production | Elsewhere | Production Supply Disspbear € 
Se cae eee | Iranian ne Es Pile road Soe elas) 
| 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 lb. 
_ Fowl and Chickens— 
| UNRATE SSRs seen 235,955 20,241 256, 196 269, 605 233, 730° 
1 LT sa AS a 223,566 19,112 242,678 263,730 245,135 
tap ROSS Sa aa a ee 269, 988 23,271 293, 259 297,790 269, 066 
| Turkeys— 
MN OS ee ck 41,029 1,999 43,028 46, 889 39, 269° 
 , 39,241 2,078 41,319 47,425 41,049r 
ea 42,470 2,251 44,721 46,421 39, 537 
- Geese— 
| SS a ee eee 3,879 124 4,003 4,046 3, 858 
se OR a 4,634 155 4,789 4,883 4, 633 
a ae 4,501 137 4,638 4,638 4,375 


Used on Farms”’ because of the carry- 


3 Average 


4 Figures for Newfoundland not available prior to the Census of 1951. 


Per 
Capita 
Con- 
sumption 


SH 
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32, Domestic Disappearance of Poultry and Eggs, 1949-51—-concluded 


SS ee ee = a - oe ae 


| A Per 
Domestic : 
Farm Produced Total Total ; Capita 
Type and Year Production | Elsewhere | Production | Supply ae Ae ¥ on- 
: sumption 
000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 7000 Ib. 000 Ib. lb 
Ducks— 
1940 aa eee alte ek 3,368 117 3,485 3,743 8,578 0-3r 
OSOMRR Ske teres ate stetere es: 3,166 93 3, 259 3,672 3,468 0-3 
TIT RR So ae i eh SEE 3,340 139 3,479 3,900 3,586 0-3 
Totals, Poultry—! 
G19 eae cece se tee 284,231 22,481 306, 712 324, 283 280,435" 21-3" 
GIL al tical <A eee para, ome arsed 270,607 21, 438 292,045 319,710 294,285" 22-0 
AGG eer, eccae. Soe 320,299 25,798 346,097 352,749 316,564 23-2 
7000 doz. 7000 doz. 7000 doz. 7000 doz. 000 doz. doz. 
Totals, Eggs—! 
[949 CORT ee rae 314, 488 29,360 343,848 354, 2367 304,6812, 7 22-38 
5 EK re anor nes setatr iS 305,173 28,398 333,571 341,459 318,0652, = 23-03 
5 KI Pee Bai ia St ce 300,901 28,618 329,519 342,795 326, 5192 23-18 
1 Figures for Newfoundland not available prior to the Census of 1951. 2 Includes hatching eggs. 


3Excludes hatching eggs. 


Subsection 7.—Fruit 


Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. In Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis 
Valley and in New Brunswick it is centred in the St. John River Valley and 
Westmorland County. The fruit-growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal 
area, the North Shore area, the Eastern Townships and Quebec City district. 
In Ontario, fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara district being the 
most productive. In British Columbia, the four well-defined fruit areas are the 
Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district and 
Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not suitable for commercial 
tree-fruit culture. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the 
specialized production areas to all parts of the country and a very large proportion | 
of the deciduous fruit consumed in Canada is domestically grown. Considerable 
quantities of apples, strawberries and blueberries are exported annually. The 
United States is the most important export market for Canadian fruit, although 
substantial shipments of apples are ordinarily made to the United Kingdom and 
to other overseas countries. In most of the producing areas, and particularly | 
in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the 
Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, fruit-growing is the principal form of agri- 
culture and its prosperity is of paramount importance to the economy of these 
areas. Apples and small fruits are produced commercially in the four provinces, 
named, but tender tree fruits and commercial vineyards are limited to Ontario 
and British Columbia. é 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit-growing districts 
and, although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, 
it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown 
fruit crops. Some canned fruits are exported. ; 
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33.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit, 1946-51 
with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


La L—_—- La 


oyeEaee ryeraee 
. : alue : : alue 
ped of Ronit Quantity} Weight} Value |per ere Eee ey Brat Quantity} Weight | Value |per vet 
oO oO 
Quantity Quantity 
"000 bu.} 000 1b. | $’000 $ "000 bu. | 000 1b. | $’000 $ 
Apples— Cherries— 
Av. 1941-45 12,417 | 558,765 | 15,223 1-23 Av. 1941-45... 290 | 14,500 1,636 5-64 
10465... 5 19,282 | 867,690 | 27,165 1-41 1926550", 337 | 16,850 2,113 6-27 
1047 7. tak 15,619 | 702,855 | 22,840 1-46 194 ies 299 | 14,950 2,128 7-12 
1948...... 13,404 | 603,180 | 22,631 1-69 1948...... 392 | 19,600 2,863 7-30 
1040 en: 18,151 | 816,795 | 19,684 1-08 1949 See 491 | 24,550 3,486 7-00 
1950; .3..; 16,166 | 727,470 | 19,493 1-21 O50 oe 359 | 17,950 2,168 6:04 
LOST ae 13,724 | 617,580] 19,379 1-41 19ST ey . 428 | 21,400 2,488 5-81 
Pears— Strawberries— 000 at 
Av. 1941-45 723 | 36,150 1,523 2-11 Av. 1941-45...] 17,158 21,448 2,819 0-16 
1946, 32 951 | 47,550 2,278 2-40 1946sce 33 17,412 | 21,765 4,498 0-26 
OAT see 966 | 48,300 2,178 2-25 GR Cates 25,659 | 32,074 5,404 0-21 
OAS Fre.” 789 | 39,450 2,185 2°77 1948...... 32,950 | 41,188 6, 821 0-21 
SOA es oh >. 1,058 | 52,900 2,436 2°30 1949. a, 26,251 | 32,814 5,662 0-22 
1950 PS" 864 | 43,200 2,136 2°47 195022. 27,121 | 33,901 6, 885 0-25 
"Ean eS ee 1,190 | 59,500 3,057 2-57 195 Teese tod 25,309 | 31,636 5,579 0-22 
Plums and 
Prunes— Raspberries— 
Av. 1941-45 460 | 23,000 1,067 2°32 Av. 1941-45...] 10,197 12,746 Qe DTA 0-22 
1946...... 811 | 40,550 Lop 2°16 AU a eee 13,240 | 16,550 3,364 0-25 
TOSI ae noe 779 | 38,950 1,472 1-89 1947 = 18,212 | 22,765 4,354 0-24 
1948... ... 671 | 33,550 1,889 2-82 1948 335 15,657 | 19,571 3,279 0-21 
1949 827 | 41,350 1,387 1-68 1040 Sree 10,931 | 13,664 2,614 0-24 
TODOE a. oe 600 | 30,000 1,278 2°13 19502 11,964 | 14,955 2,967 0-25 
10) 673 | 33,650 1,428 2-12 LOS Tie cee 12,829 | 16,036 3,014 0-23 
Peaches— Loganberries— 000 Ib. 
Av. 1941-45... 1,496 | 74,800 3,495 2°34 Av. 1941-45...} 1,677 1,677 159 0-09 
: TOA Ts ac 2,145 |107, 250 5,356 2-50 194620502" O37 1,637 222 0-14 
pL dee ee es 1,681 | 84,050 4,128 2-46 1947s 1,413 1,413 213 0°15 
1948s 1,760 | 88,000 4,953 2°81 1948 ee. 2.261 2,261 340 0-15 
1930 ae 2,011 |100,550 4,987 2°48 1949...... 877 877 124 0-14 
T9502. be, 1,222 | 61,100 2,822 2°31 1950 Be see 1,197 1,197 177 0-15 
1951 fe. 1,766 | 88,300 4,699 2-66 LOST rs. 887 887 142 0-16 
Apricots— Grapes— 
Ay. 1941-45 86 4,300 258 3-00 Av. 1941-45...| 60,540 60, 540 1,954 0:03 
1946 3S 147 G30 446 3-03 1946...... 67,321 | 67,321 3,160 0-05 
19475. 58.. 116 5,800 3827 2-82 194 treet: 73,803 | 73,803 3,568 0-05 
194 ss 152 7,600 629 4-14 OAS nr. 57,623 | 57,623 2,559 0-04 
1949: .e Ra, 181 9,050 810 4-48 LOO ra 51,194 | 51,194 2,012 0-04 
1950, iss 18 900 93 5-17 1950 cra 109,189 |109,189 3,543 0-03 
LGD 1 @ . See 49 2,450 185 3-78 O51 eta 88,303 | 88,303 2,801 0-03 


34.—Values and Weights of Commercial Fruit Produced, by 


Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


a 


Value, Weights Nova 
and Year Scotia 
$ 
Values— 
04145 cc. oN coc cen 3,450,000 
LC OS Se a ree ee eres 5,901, 000 
MED aes RANE, wpe a 2,851,000 
EE oe ee 2,151,000 
MEO Sivoo ERAS s one ARS 2,515, 000 
LI Dike 33 Sainaeg ee a 1,778,000 
LUSTER. Week. ee Ree Ree aad 1,489, 000 
Weights— Ib. 
fe 1941-46... ees. 170,000,000 
Ee see eae aed 273,916,000 
LE ie 2) ee aR aE 166, 258, 000 
PEAR ea? Eee 105,551,000 
YE Saeco a ie 20 San 170,507,000 
DU sie ky ae a ee 103,955,000 
LOGS ies 2 0 oolig ei ae Sa 76,728, 000 


New 
Brunswick 


485,000 
666, 000 
631,000 
765,000 
584, 000 
570,000 
551,000 


lb. 


12,599,000 
15,956, 000 
16, 805, 000 
16,056,000 
18,119,000 
17,450,000 
17,331,000 


Quebec 


1,782; 000 
2,022,000 
3,548, 000 
3,605,000 
4,108,000 
3, 822, 000 
5, 122,000 


lb. 


40,835,000 
48, 862,000 
63, 100, 000 
60,775,000 
99,750, 000 
91, 148, 000 
148, 719, 000 


Ontario 


9,891,000 
14, 636,000 
14,182,000 
15,018,000 
12,645,000 
14, 305, 000 
14,547,000 


lb. 


238,790,000 
281, 854,000 
298, 854, 000 
267, 468, 000 
331, 894,000 
360, 669, 000 
393, 179, 000 


Provinces, 1946-51, w 


th 


me 


British 
Columbia 


aL ae, | al a= mee ae ea ae eae Te ae ae) 


14,797,000 
27,132,000 
25, 400, 000 
26,610,000 
23,300, 000 
21,087,000 
21, 063, 000 


lb. 
345, 692,000 


[$$$ $$ 


30,405, 000 
50,357, 000 
46, 612,000 
48,149,000 
43,152,000 
41,562,000 
42,772,000 


lb. 
807,916,000 


573, 925, 000//1,194,513,000 
479, 943, 000})1,024,960,000 
462,173,000) 912,023,000 
523, 473, 000|1,143,743,000 
466, 641, 000/1,039,863,000 
323,786, 000\| 959,743,000 


—_———— TS ., 
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Subsection 8.—Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The. chief tobacco-growing area is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes from 
this district. In 1950, 87,330 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
and 4,652 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most important 
types grown, though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco 
are grown on a more limited scale. The only other important production comes 
from Quebec. In 1950, 4,630 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 3,212 acres of cigar 
tobacco and 1,321 acres of pipe tobacco were harvested in that Province. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports of tax-paid withdrawals 
of tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the 
past three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are 
available, the Canadian per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, 
cut tobacco 1-26 lb., plug tobacco 1-14 Ib. and snuff about 1-25 oz. By 1951, the 
annual per capita consumption of cigarettes had increased to 1,118, cigars had 
dropped to 12-1, cut tobacco went up to 1 -95 Ib. and plug declined considerably. 


35.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
1946-50, with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


eS aoe 


Average Average 

Harvested : Total : Gross 

Year Area ea a Production pete eae Farm Value 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

In O41 aA eet eee ae tees miele lesrs 80, 440 1, 121 90, 149,000 27-1 24,429,000 

TOAG reat rat cre ccc nei corel sete 110, 358 1,281 141,384, 000 35-0 49 472,000 

NA Titers Si ia eaweieroieteveus ois el etots ere 125, 267 852 106, 688, 000 35-1 37,460, 000 

[GER Se isn cistaisrete eustokers tunis keverevess 110,590 1,145 126, 629, 000 39-7 50,272,000 — 

EDA Ge TR ee Ae cena tal teen nta Crete nece 109, 053 1,282 139, 820,000 39-7 55,453,000. 

1950..... Sig eat ae Rei TEE TOON 101, 839 1,182 120, 298, 000 42-6 51,292,000 © 


36.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Provinces, 1946-50, with Five- Year Averages, 1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1934-38 will be found at p. 229 of the 1939 Year Book and for the years — 


1939-45 at p. 387 of the 1948-49 edition. 


See ——————— eee 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year Har- Pro- Har- Pro- Har- Pro- 
vested ics Value peste gue Value vested OD Value 
acres | 000 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | 000 lb. $ 
Av. 1941-45...} 9,916 | 8,763 | 1,872,000 || 70,224 | 81,045 | 22,483,000 300 341 74,000 
L946 Boece 11,821 | 11,695 | 3,383,000 || 98,386 |129,519 | 46,034,000 151 170 55,000 — 
1947 oe cee 11,918 | 8,940 | 2,313,000 |/113,231 | 97,627 | 35,116,000 118 121 31,000 | 
19485 ists 12,932 | 13,753 | 3,977,000 || 97,634 |112,857 | 46,287,000 24 19 8,000 
LQ 4D Sea sratemioreare 9,790 | 8,016 | 1,992,000 |) 99,182 |131,717 53,432,000 81 87 29,000 


IQGO KR emtecror 9,163 | 9,556 | 2,732,000 || 92,556 {110,610 | 48,505,000 120 132 55,000 


| 


| 
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37.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Types, 1946-50, with Five- Year Averages, 1941-45 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


| QP a 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price per | Farm Value 
Acre lb. 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 
milue-cured.............. Av. 1941-45 66,073 1,114 73,581,000 28-9 21,264,000 
1946 91,432 1,302 | 119,027,000 36:6 43,554,000 
1947 103, 694 838 86, 863, 000 37-1 32,210,000 
1948 90,874 1,127 | 102,442,000 42-5 43,546, 000 
1949 90, 733 1, 286 116, 668, 000 42-1 49,099,000 
1950 92,080 1,175 | 108,202,000 44.5 48,144,000 
Es eae Av. 1941-45 8,064 1,223 9,866,000 20-4 2,012,000 
1946 10,478 1,151 12,058,000 27-0 3, 260,000 
1947 13, 200 958 12, 640,000 25-6 3,613,000 
1948 10,706 1,199 12. 841,000 30-5 3,917,000 
1949 11,385 ieuye 15, 452,000 30-5 4,708,000 
1950 4,652 Teoky, 5,660,000 30-0 1,700,000 
memar leaf... leeks Av. 1941-45 3,151 1,068 3,366,000 16-3 548, 000 
. 1946 4,165 1,305 5, 485,000 25-8 1, 405,000 
1947 4,238 880 3,729,000 22-6 844,000 
1948 6,463 1,300 8, 402,000 25-2 2,114,000 
1949 3,590 1,032 3,706,000 22°5 834, 000 
1950 3,212 1,300 4,175,000 22-0 919,000 


3 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—In 1950 the Canadian sugar-beet crop 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons for the first time. Sugar beets are grown commercially 
in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, and seven beet-sugar factories are 
located in these Provinces. In Quebec, commercial production, which centres 
in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Townships, started in 1944. In 1950, about 
147,000 tons were harvested from 12,000 acres. The sugar-beet industry of Ontario 
is largely confined to the southwestern section of the Province and factories are 
located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. The wartime reduction in acreage, caused 
by labour shortage and competition from other crops, has been overcome and in 
1950 Ontario factories processed about 386,000 tons harvested from over 34,000 
acres. 


Processing of sugar beets in Manitoba began in 1940 when 95,000 tons were 
handled. In 1950 the factory processed 150,000 tons from 20,000 harvested 
acres. In Alberta, where the industry has shown steady growth, sugar beets are 
produced under irrigation with yields averaging above those received in the other 
provinces. In 1950 the three Alberta factories, located in the south of the Province 
at Raymond, Picture Butte and Taber, handled 445,000 tons of beets from a 
harvested area of over 36,000 acres. Twenty-five years earlier the Alberta crop 
amounted to only 41,000 tons from about 5,000 acres. 
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38.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1946-50, with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
ear Book. 
Deen ee ————————————— 


Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 


Sugar Beets 


ng Har- Yield Average : 

NOE] vostea | per | FESR | Price | atue | Suantity | ~ Value | peri 
A acres tons tons $ $ lb. $ oteral 
Av. 1941-45.. 59,000 | 10-46 617,000 9-49 | 5,858,000 || 172,674,000 | 10,840,000 6:3 
19465 een ee 67,000 | 11-05 736,000 12-50 | 9,196,000 |) 205,780,000 | 14,023,000 6-8 | 
OATES Rien 58,000 | 10-37 606, 000 14-34 | 8,686,000 || 156,263,000 | 13,209,000 8-5 
19482 2s cats 60,000 | 10-48 629,000 14-62 | 9,202,000 || 175,641,000 | 15,664,000 8-9 
1949. 84,000 10-20 859, 000 13-68 | 11,750,000 || 224,854,000 | 20,232,000 9-0 
1950 Soa 102,000 | 11-10} 1,128,000 16-28 | 18,367,000 ||: 300,185,000 | 30,845,000 10-3 | 


Apiculture.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada, 
Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of honey ' 
particularly from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada and to other | 
countries, although the export trade in this commodity has been sharply reduced 
in recent years due to strong competition and to import restrictions imposed by | 
many countries. | 


| 

The 1951 crop was the largest since 1948, in spite of a reduction in the number | 

of bee colonies. The higher-than-average 1951 yield was the result of unusually 
favourable weather conditions during the summer, particularly in Ontario. | 
In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 


quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives 
are active in several provinces. . | 


Asa matter of interest it is noted that bees are kept in some of the fruit-growing 
and greenhouse districts of the country chiefly for purposes of pollination. 


\ 


39.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax, 
1946-51, with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the | 
Year Book. 


Honey Beeswax 
Average Average Value of 
Year Bee- Bee Pro- Price Honey 
keepers} Colonies action Total ae Total Pro- Walné an 
ben Production P pes Value - duction Wax 
Hive ducers 2 
a No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ illo $ $ 
v. 

1941-45 | 34,800 463, 500 73 | 34,009,000 14-5 4,933,000 508, 000 227,000 5, 160, 000 
1946....} 48,200 541, 800 43 | 23,185,000 18-0 4,149,000 328, 000 158, 000 4,307,000 
1947....) 39,200 588, 700 63 | 37,078,000 25-0 9, 160, 000 425,000 200, 000 9, 360, 000 
1948....] 32,100 569, 800 79 | 45,145,000 21-0 9,336, 000 666, 000 295, 000 9,631,000 
1949....| 25,900 473, 400 66 | 31,481,000 13-0 4,200,000 466, 000 186,000 4,386,000 
1950....| 22,200 430, 000 66 | 28,351,000 15-0 4, 282,000 425,000 166, 000 4,448,000 
1951....} 18,900 406, 300 101 | 40,909,000 15-0 6, 294, 000 590,000 294,000 6,588, 000 
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49.—Honey Production, by Provinces, 1946-51, with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years prior to 1946 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions 
of the Year Book. 


Province Av.1941-45 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
ese ee ee a ee 
‘ lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Newfoundland............... i f Fe = on xs a ¥ 
Prince Edward Island........ 34, 000 15,000 57,000 64,000 63,000 46,000 71,000 
lmvova Scotia................. 77,000 65, 000 112,000 125,000 103, 000 81,000 143, 000 
New Brunswick.............. 174, 000 109, 000 142,000 200, 000 140, 000 68, 000 151,000 
MR ccs ete 4,291,000] 1,900,000 5,399, 000 4,831,000} 3,709,000 3,041, 000 5,044, 000 
| REE Ea ann 14,565,000} 5,685,000 12, 290,000 15,736,000 9,086,000] 8,350,000 20,500, 000 
Ar ies eB 4,549,000) 4,810,000 5,180,000 6,525,000) 5,586,000 5,891,000 5,400,000 
Saskatchewan................ 4,996,000} 3,953,000 6, 232,000} 6,492,000 6,000,000} 4,881,000 3, 600, 000 
MMS ch) es 4,110,000} 6,192,000 6,507, 000/10, 254, 000 5,830, 000 4,851,000 4,500,000 
British Columbia............ 1,213,000 456,000} 1,159,000 918,000 964,000} 1,142,000 1,500,000 
Totals cries: 34,009, 000/23, 185, 000/37, 078, 000 45,145, 000/31, 481, 000/28, 351, 000/40, 909, 000 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes 
‘from the Eastern Townships of Quebec which is famous both in Canada and the 
‘United States as the centre of the maple-products industry. Virtually all of the 
‘maple products exported are sent to the United States with the larger proportion 
‘moving as sugar, although substantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. In 
(1950-51, 11,300,000 Ib. of maple products were exported; representing about 54 p.e. 
‘of the total crop. This was the largest volume of maple products to be exported in 
Tecent years. 


| 


__ Most of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the 
consumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup 
is sold each year to processing firms. 


41.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Provinces, 1946-51, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
(CTTaogcates BST Spa SB AGS ga ree a eT a Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
- Quantity | Price per Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
lb. gal. Syrup 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
' Av. 1941-45...... 33,000 33°3 11,000 7,000 2°86 20,000 31,000 
| eee 20,000 42-0 8,000 6,000 3-50 21,000 29,000 
ies 8. 14,000 52-0 7,000 9,000 3°94 35,000 42,000 
i SS ee 16,000 46-0 7,000 8,000 4-08 33,000 40,000 
toes... 13,000 45-0 6,000 6,000 4-07 24,000 30,000 
ee a 13,000 47-0 6,000 7,000 3-76 26,000 32,000 
a eee 15,000 52-0 8,000 5,000 4-18 21,000 29,000 
Yew Brunswick— 
Ww. 1941-45-, 84,000 84-5 29,000 12,000 2:83 34,000 64,000 
| anaes 68, 000 42-0 29,000 10,000 3°77 38,000 67,000 
| |. = gages 93,000 50-0 46,000 23,000 4-25 98,000 144, 000 
| Ae 124,000 49-0 61,000 12,000 4-28 51,000 112,000 
|. See 81,000 43-0 35,000 7,000 4-26 30,000 65,000 
| SSE 86,000 43-0 37,000 14,000 4-00 56,000 93,000 
| | I Se 90,000 46-0 41,000 10,000 4-27 43,000 84,000 
Juebec— 
ev. 1941-45...... 2,382,000 22+2 528,000 1,805,000 2-31 4,163,000 4,692,000 
| | as 2,448,000 27-0 661,000 1,638,000 2-92 4,783,000 5,444,000 
ab sy ioisere ec 3, 260,000 37-0 1, 206, 000 2,831,000 3-48 9, 852,000 11,058, 000 
} Me 2,187,000 34-0 744, 000 1,750,000 3°49 6, 108, 000 6, 852, 000 
A 1,651,000 36:0 598,000 1,894,000 3°61 6, 829, 000 7,427,000 
Me Sn a 1,692,000 37-0 626,000 2,273,000 3°44 7,819,000 8,445,000 
ee. y. f:1,). 1,500,000 39-0 585,000 | 1,750,000 3°55 6,212,000 6,797,000 
ae 
fet 


a 
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41.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Provinces, 1946-51, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1941-45—concluded e 


a 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Se nt A | ne ene Value, 
Province and Year Average : Average Sugar 
Quantity | Price per Value Quantity | Price per Value and 
lb. gal. yrup 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Av. 1941-45...... 35,000 28-6 10,000 411,000 2-72 1,119,000 1,130,000 
TUG lananss Sisese 30 7,000 35-0 2,000 235,000 3-15 ~ 740,000 742,000 
AOA ere taecer sissere 67,000 41-0 27,000 717,000 4-00 2,868,000 2,895,000 
194 See tele cre ores 23,000 35-0 8,000 389,000 3-93 1,529,000 1,537,000 
19495 yer ere 42,000 40-0 17,000 399, 000 3-98 1,587,000 1,604,000 
O50 Meee 33, 000 40-0 13,000 507,000 4-05 2,053,000 2,066, 000 
195 Lea aaes Coe 44,000 43-0 19,000 379, 000 4-29 1,626,000 1,645,000 
Totals— 
Ay. 1941-45...... 2,534,000 22-8 579,000 | 2,236,000 2-39 5,337,000 5,916,000 
1946 Ses beecee 2,943,000 27-5 700,000 | 1,889,000 2-96 5,582,000 6,282,000 
NGAI eae ee 3,434, 000 37-4 1,286,000 | 3,580,000 3-59 12,853,000 || 14,139,000 
AOA eee teres 2,350, 000 34-9 . $20,000 | 2,159,000 3-58 7,721,000 || 8,541,000 
19496 cei eines 1,787,000 36-7 656,000 | 2,306,000 | 3-67 8,470,000 9,126,000 
A950 rere ales 1,824, 000 37-4 * 682,000 | 2,801,000 3-53 9,954,000 || 16,636,000 
1951 Pe 1,649,000 39-6 653,000 | 2,144,000 3-69 7,902,000 8,559,000 


i 


Fibre Flax.—The demand for fibre flax was heavy during the war years when 
exports increased to many times the pre-war volume. After World War II, however, 
exports of fibre flax to Canada’s principal market, the United Kingdom, dropped 
sharply and acreage devoted to this crop decreased and in 1950 was at the 
lowest level since 1931. Flax is now grown commercially only in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


42,—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1946-50, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for the-years prior to 1946 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous editions 
of the Year Book. 


ee hn 


Production Values 
ee ee eee ee EE 
Year Area 

Seed Fibre Green | Seed Fibre Green .| Totally 

acres bu. lb. tons $ $ $ $3 
Av. 1941-45.... 37,499 137,000 7,960,000 822 480, 000 2,014,000 43, 000 2,537, 0C 
NOAG Seed nee 15,762 81,000 1,786,000 — 405,000 452,000 ee 857, 06 
OAT ars = Goretreeers 11,003 50,000 1,852,000 — 300, 000 482,000 — 782, 0€ 
OAS) Re ate nctere 14,116 50,000 3,700,000 _— 275, 000 1,055, 000 — 1,330, 0( 
1949 eye tetris > (la ails 36,0007) 1,948,000 29 179, 000- 350, 000 2,000 531, 0 
TQ5O eae eevoters 4,569 25,000 900, 000 —_ 133,000 193,000 —- 326, 0 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


During 1951, the monthly index numbers of farm prices of agricultural produe 
were consistently and substantially higher than corresponding figures for 195! 
Increasing live-stock prices were largely responsible for the almost uninterrupté 


aes Fes 


pete oe 


0 


7 


| 


144-1 | 160-4 | 153-4 | 147-0 110-5 140-4 
1943 Averages.............. 169-1 | 181-4 | 172-6 | 165-0 139-9 175-8 
1944 Averages.............. 173-3 | 171-9 | 171-7 | 169-1 171-4 179-5 
1945 Averages.............. 180-8 | 195-3 | 179. 174-6 192-6 187-8 
1946 Averages.............. 191-1 | 207-7 | 196-9 | 187-9 217-3 199-2 
1947 Averages.............. 184-6 | 199-6 | 213-7 | 202-1 226-1 207-1 
1948 Averages.............. 214-1 | 250-4 | 265-6 | 258-6 247-1 240-2 
1949 Averages:............. 210-5 | 220-5 | 261-3 | 257-8 248- 245-1 
1950 
RES aL Soe oko 195-4 | 201-2 | 249-1 | 249.8 243-8 224-7 
IMATE ote hes 196-7 | 203-7 | 250-3 | 248-7 246-7 230-8 
HA ES Shae ile age 199-6 | 208-7 | 251-8 | 252-8 249-4 232-9 
EE eee eene a 197-4 | 209-1 | 253-4 | 254-4 252-1 231-8 
NSM RSET 38 So les oceeeg 197-2 | 207-2 | 252-6 | 257-6 252-7 234-4 
ea ea re he 205-7 | 217-7 | 259-7 | 268-7 257-0 242-3 
ae ot een are 208-8 | 229-5 | 264-5 | 274-3 259-5 249-0 
ERE ah Steal 217-2 | 230-5: | 265-4 | 274-6 268-5 256-9 
Mmeeptember................. 208-7 | 228-3 | 267-2 | 275-4 250-6 258-5 
MEBOUOL, 0M cS es 206-6 | 225-8 | 263-8 | 269-4 243-9 255-8 
Merembers, 6 sesso cnes 203-1 | 213-3 | 268-7 | 277-1 243-9 257-0 
BOMMBDOD tees vetoes cal 204-7 | 217-7 | 278-0 | 280-3 248-9 259-2 
1950 Averages.............. 203-4 | 216-1 | 260-4 | 264-7 201-4 244-4 
1951 
MER cae. woe, ot 208-5 | 220-9 | 279-4 | 284-6 251-9 254-0 
NSE oo cached. k., 216-7 | 224-1 | 291-9 | 301-4 258-7 267-5 
Me 8% Nescs oo 3c, 220-6 | 230-3 | 302-0 | 313-1 265-5 273-0 
AES RI ER Sena 224-2 | 227-1 | 301-2 | 309-6 265-1 273-4 
A ie ee een 227-2 | 229-4 | 302-4 | 311-0 265-1 271-9 
Ra area iain 227-5 | 227-2 | 309-6 | 320-6 272-6 272-6 
ERA Fo och ck canc. iene, 236-9 | 238-7 | 318-8 | 332-1 273-5 292-7 
Se ines 238-5 | 242-9 | 310-4 | 321-5 235-9 287-9 
meptember................. 244-6 | 253-6 | 308-0 | 319-4 234-9 309-8 
| ge lee iii Pe eis 247-9 | 267-2 | 304-8 | 313-9 229-9 310-1 
Mevember................. 269-2 | 320-4 | 307-5 | 313-9 223-3 318-9 
Mecember................. 270- 320-4 | 311-3 | 309-8 218-5 318-0 
1951 Averages.............. 236-0 | 250-2 | 303-9 | 312-6 249-6 287-5 


1 


: 
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rise in the index from 273-9 in January to 307-2 in July. Froth this all-time high, 
the index declined steadily to 276-0 in December, a result mainly of smaller advance 
payments for grain delivered by western farmers after Aug. 1, 1951, and lowering 
prices for live stock, poultry and eggs. The annual average for the year at a record 
high of 287-2 was about 10 p.c. above the previous high of 260-5 reached in 1950. 


43.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Provinces, 
1942-51, and by Months, 1950 and 1951 
(1935-39 =100) 


Norr.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in D.B.S. Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for October-December, 1946. 


Year and Month Pail} N.S; 


i Mais Gee ar |e eal ee |e 


1942 Averages.............. 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in D.B.S. 


Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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44.—Yearly Average:Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1942-51 


g Ba bess for 1926 to 1941 are given in the corresponding tables of previous editions of the Year 
ook. ‘ 


a 


Averages in Cents and Eighths of a Cent per Bushel 


peaheaati OER Lote Di SITS Se 

Year Ended July 31 Wheat,! Oats,? eyes Rye,® Flaxseed,’ 

Nome Ne ENO sZiC at enemy -W- | No.2C.W. | No. 1C.W. 
6 Row 
r fami ondialacnilt™ ih yet, ia J bo pe EON ee a tr ee ee 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 

GY Ohh 2 Canim Ws Setacin erie om oO ue oh mn Ome OL 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/14 
[DAS area ee toe season nae sta wher ere sates 94/4 49/2 64/2 68/4 2255 
TICs SS) al eyes Ora Oa mo CUOe kor 135 67/3 79/6 115/4 2505 
AQ 4B ietiee a ah is erie telat teteelaretcranp i 143/6 61/4 87/3 126/2 2755 
1 DEG ec letote eee caseve otngenstetats wi eo, ceetny = 183/38 61/4 84/6 223/7 2755 
CVA eee ok oe han | Sennen ode poe OO amOC 183/3 66/2 93/4 287/6 3255 
4 Gee ew ree eto rioters stetater tarsi nic 183/3 90 119/7 374/5 5506 
‘1 GAG ea eee eee se Cotsroteteorerstos 183/3 78/1 124/3 140 403/17 
TRI ed Sesoa Sanereneouc oun co mone rn tds 183/3 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 
Ws eee pee nome ee aiGeriard Dometic e cocoa oe 185/4 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 


1 Average cash closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange to Sept. 27, 1948. Thereafter, initial payments ~ 


plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices, Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
From Aug. 1, 1944, to Oct. 22, 1947, prices of oats and barley remained at or near the government-imposed 
ceiling prices. From Oct. 23, 1947, to July 31, 1949, open market trading again prevailed. Equalization 
payments to producers are included for the crop years 1943-44 to 1947-48, inclusive. 3 Average cash 
closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise noted. 4 During March the Canadian 
Wheat Board assumed control of Canadian flaxseed stocks and the price was held at $1-64 for remainder 
of crop year. 5 Fixed price to growers. 6 $5 fixed price to growers plus 50 cents participation 
payment. 7 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed cash and futures on Aug. 16, 
1948. The Canadian Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it during the 1948-49 crop 
year on the basis of $4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur. 


45.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of ee Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1947-51 


Nors.—Classification of live stock was changed in February 1949 as follows: steers up to 1,050 lb. 


changed to steers up to 1,000 lb.; steers over 1,050 lb. to steers over 1,000 lb.; lambs, good handy weights — 


to lambs, good; sheep, good handy weights to sheep, good. 


Toronto Montreal 
Item eee 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 || 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
Boe ER oe ag ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good.........- . 18-25| 20-45) 24-74] 32-60] 14-35 18-57] 20-99] 26-67| 32-75 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... . 17-76] 19-26] 23-45] 31-51|| 12-96] 17-73 18-75] 24-63] 31-04 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... . 16-35| 17-29) 22-06] 29-46|| 10-64) 13-90 16-07| 20-66) 27-18 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........--- . 19-40| 21-29] 26-72] 33-49] 14-38) 21-14 21-28) 26-83) 33-00 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium.......-. . 19-47| 20-51| 25-16) 32-46] 13-08) 18-56 19-69] 25-30) 31-45 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... . 19-201 19-26] 22-80| 31-04|| 10-68] 13-17 17-19] 22-15) 27-97 
Heiférs,| 200d. s seve es ¢ ent ee Merete . 18-32] 19-99] 24-35] 31-85] 13-04) 18-06 19-58] 25-04) 31-38 
Heifers, medium.............-+++-+6: .93| 17-66] 18-84| 23-78] 30-94]) 11-73) 15-48 16-82| 22-64] 28-01 
Galves, fed, 200d. ...0 0.0. seers us cee . 19-10] 21-71| 25-44] 32-84] 14-35} 18-06 21-37| 27-33) 33-41 
Calves, fed, medium..........-+--++- . 18-63} 20-15) 23-78] 31-19] 12-12] 16-75 19-30] 23-78] 31-26 
COWS2 L000. cine wae ode wee ae oe sees . 15-18] 15-77| 20-07] 26-95) 10-95) 14-74 15-64| 20-21| 26°55 
Cows, Medium)... sc. ee neces eels: . 14-11] 14-55] 18-59} 25-43] 9-76) 13-06 14-07] 17-82| 24-51 
Bulls, @00d osc. ot. do ests we oe ese 16-53| 17-76| 21-93) 29-30) 11-32] 15-08 16-63) 21-44] 28-31 
Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 17-17| 18-45] 26-36) 33-65) } 1 1 . 1 
Stocker and feeder steers, common... 15-78] 16-37| 23-61) 30-99) 4 1 1 1 1 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 12-01] 14-98} } 1 1 1 1 1 i 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 9-50] 14-00] 16-66] 23-92) 2 1 1 1 i 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 93-66] 25-51] 29-61) 36-55|) 15-41 92-22) 24-04| 27-11] 36-60 


Calves, veal, common and medium. . 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed.........-+- 
Lambs, good handy weights.......-. 
Lambs, common, all weights........- 
Sheep, good handy weights.........-- 


1 No sales reported. 
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45.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1947-51—concluded 


SEE 


Winnipeg Edmonton 


Item = a eee 
1947 | 1948 | 1949 } 1950 | 1951 || 1947 | 1948 | 1949 ) 1950 | 1951 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........... 13-55} 18-39} 20-06] 24-55} 31-70! 13-01] 18-01] 19-03] 24-30] 31 75 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 11-79) 16-05] 17-86] 22-37] 29-42] 11-59] 16-06] 17-54] 23-18] 30 18 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... 10-06) 14-40} 15-58) 19-84] 26-60]! 9-01] 12-50] 14-84] 19-96] 26-76 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 13-44] 18-29] 20-01] 24-38] 31-82] 13-26] 17-33] 19-31! 24-39] 31-84 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium..... 11-65] 16-46] 17-60) 22-94] 29-40/) 11-78] 15-04] 17-78] 23-211 30-12 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... 10-17) 14-44} 15-37) 20-20] 26-65] 9-54] 14-16] 15-41] 20-64] 27-00 
BAOUGIS WAGON. 246i las Sok oe ods Bo 11-96) 17-10} 17-77} 22-43] 29-24] 11-42] 16-58] 16-73] 21-92] 29.94 
Plotters, MedinMi 72.005. 6 oa ane. 10-40} 15-01} 16-00} 20-90} 26-82] 10-13] 13-69] 15-19] 21-65] 27-77 
Palven; te. BOOd....- 3 9... cece 13-44) 17-64} 20-27] 24-64] 32-03!) 13-33] 16-20] 19-01] 23-51} 31-45 
Calves, fed, medium................. 11-96) 15-29] 18-29] 22-35] 29-79] 11-87] 15-79] 17-48] 21-38] 29-46 
eg En Paes SM Ripe SES aia Bt 10-11} 14-54} 14-54) 18-91) 25-74] 9-64] 13-97] 13-50] 18-47] 25-51 
WS MMCCIUIIN Feet one oc Ric ids ck ae 8-85) 13-26} 13-04] 17-20} 23-79] 8-41] 12-18] 12-55] 17-15] 23-84 
Pet BuOlir oe ban os 10-77) 16-10} 16-71] 21-32] 28-24] 9-43] 14-96] 15-35] 20-49] 27-70 
Stocker and feeder steers, good....... 10-95) 17-91} 17-46] 24-56) 30-45] 10-59} 15-80] 16-07] 24-34] 30-60 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 8-72] 13-84] 14-75] 21-18] 27-241 8-89] 12-79] 13-26] 20-34 26°13 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 9-22] 14-40} 14-23] 19-69] 26-84]| 8-76] 11-77] 12-56] 18-88] 26-22 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... 7-35] 11-20] 11-96) 16-67] 23-23 7-22] 10-50] 11-44 16-22} 22-91 
Calves, veal, good and choise........ 14-82) 21-35} 23-71] 29-00] 35-45] 12-72] 19-53] 19-76] 27-24] 36-30 
Calves, veal, common and medium 10-80) 14-99} 17-56} 22-04] 28-81] ° 9-78] 14-09] 15-69] 22-74] 28.75 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............ 20-61} 27-94) 28-49) 27-76] 30-85]! 20-21] 27-87] 29-86] 28-40] 32-70 
ambs, good handy weights......... 13-96} 20-86} 21-89} 26-62] 32-05] 13-01] 18-32] 20-53] 24-06] 31-45 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 10-05} 14-85} 16-82} 20-64] 26-56] 9-13] 12-73] 15-73] 20-91] 26-87 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 6-34) 7-11] 7-86] 10-28] 12-53] 6-69] 8-54] 7-63] 11-52| 15-43 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major foods 
was undertaken during World War II, by the Dominion Bureau of. Statistics 
in recognition of the national and international significance of such information. 

_ While data on total consumption of certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic 
_ beverages, meats, etc., have been available for a considerable period, it was found 
necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of a wide range of products 
_ on a comparable basis. 

The figures represent available supplies including production and imports, 

adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
_ ealculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except meats for 
_ which the figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amounts of food 

actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
_ occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
| pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since 
_ Statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not avail- 
able. However, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data 
_ that has been compiled for Canada. 


All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. Totals 

for each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, 

| as for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the case of the dairy-products group; 

i fat content in the case of fats and oils; and fresh equivalent in the case of fruits. 

| All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
_ rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


' The series in Table 46 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of 
_ food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
_ as an average for comparison with the years 1949, 1950 and 1951. 
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46.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1949, 1959 and 1951, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Pounds Percentages 
Wood per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
1935-39 | 1949 1950 1951? 1949 1950 
ap tS es ee ee Oe a a ce 
Cereals— 
Flour (including rye flour)!..... Retail wt. 184-8 | 149-7] 154-9] 158-3 81-0 83-8 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ * 73 6-6 6-0 6-3 90-4 82-2 
Pot and pearl barley........... f 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 |} 100-0 | 100-0 
Corn meal and flour............ : 1-4 0-7 0-8 0-8 50-0 57-1 
Buckwheat flour.......4....-.- cs 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 50-0 50-0 
ECO eae RIESE Lela tees e 4-3 3°6 4-0 4-8 83-7 93-0 
Breaktastaloodac. cnicieciivde ste ss 7-4 6-5 6-7 7-0 87-8 90-5 
Totals, Cereals.............. rf 205-7 | 167-5 | 172-8 | 172-6 81-4 84-0 
Potatoes— 
Potatoes, white?..............- Retail wt.| 192:3 | 208-4 | 236-1 | 200-3} 108-4 | 122-8 
Potatoes, sweet............005- sf 0-6 0-4 0-7 0-7 66-7 | 116-7 
Totals, Potatoes............. se 192-9 | 208-8 | 236-8 | 201-0] 108- 122-8 
Sugars and Syrups— 
SUcating meer te Rie lser tis aie et Refined wt. 94-7 99-5 | 101-1 96-2 105-1 106-8 
INA ple sugariares oie ceisler Retail wt. 1:8 1-1 1-4 1-1 61-1 77°8 
Dai Cleared do aaaG cantar: s 8-2 9-2 8-9 9-1 || 112-2] 108-5 
Totals, Sugars and Syrups......Sugar 
content| 101-7 | 106-6 | 108-3 | 103-2] 104-8 | 106-5 
Starchicccie ose a ete Retail wt. 2-5 1-6 1-6 1-6 64-0 64-0 
Pulses and Nuts— 
Dry beansmeemerc te rier Retail wt. 3:7 4-2 4-7 5-2 113-5 127-0 
IDA Els osc suoasonadas boo wr. cs 5-7 2-7 2-3 2-2 47-4 40-4 
Peanuts seco ieee Shelled wt. 2-2 2-5 3:2 2-7 113-6 145 
SU PECUNUCS clove le'n terete reine eersccvers ee 1-1 1:3 1-2 1-1 118-2 109-1 
CGOGOS sees Carr ee Green beans 3-7 3-1 3-4 2-4 83-8 91-9 
Totals, Pulses and Nuts. ... Retail wt. 
incl. shelled wt.ofmuts| 14:5 12-2 13-0 12-4 84-1 89-7 
Fruit— 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Tomatoes; ireshs .7.6...2%. Retail wt. 15-4 17-8 17-9 18-3 115-6 116-2 
Tomato products....... Net wt. canned 10-0 14-1 16-0 15-5 141-0 160-0 
@itrus fruit inesiie... ss. v5. Retail wt. 25-1 31-9 29-9 34-4 127-1 119-1 
Citrus fruit, canned...... Net wt. canned 0:5 6°8 5-8 6-5 |1,360-0 }1, 160-0 
Other Fruit— 
res hi Sena ate: FACE eae Retail wt. 40-5 52°8 54-7 63-5 130-4 135-1 
Canned =, sie ates. cee Net wt. canned 6-3 10-2 11-9 11-3 161-9 | 188-9 
x BD Ceo beak IN PA arr acts Processed wt. 8-3 6-4 6-6 6:8 77-1 79°5 
JOICE Ricerche aaeeens Net wt. canned AG 2-9 3:2 3°6 — = 
Ih QeVAS aoe OMe GAO GOOAT Retail wt. 0-2 0-2 0-4 0-3 100-0 200-0 
Totals, Fruit............ Fresh equiv.| 138-7 | 177-7 | 182-9 | 199-0 || 128- 131-9 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
Cabbage and greens.......... Retail wt. 16-2 19-5 20-5 19-3 120-4 126-5 
Carrots eee re ee < 15-4 10-7 13-1 13-6 69-5 85-1 
Te eumess eH aceirten coir e sts cs 6-2 2-6 3-2 4-5 41-9 51-6 
Others ace eae ees re 29-8 35-1 39-6 38-9 |] 117-8 | 1382-9 
Canned rr oe =. cieeeanraer Net wt. canned} 10-8 18-0 17-6 18-5 |) 166-7 | 163-0 
BP OZEN Carte cnt eoes Noel ee Retail wt. Ae 0-5 0-5 0-5 = — 
Totals, Vegetables....... Fresh equiy.| 78-4 86-4 94-5 95-3 || 110-2 | 120-5 


eee | veeeeees | eS | SOE | | eas 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1949, 1950 and 1951, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
Hood per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 
1935-39 1949 1950 1951P 1949 
Oils and Fats— 
DIATVATING £652. bee co oc he Retail wt.) — 5-5 6-8 7-4 — 
DME urea. OER et SSE e 3°9 7°5 8-1 8-1 192-3 
OLUONING Pde orcs wre ie eric oe 10-6 8-5 9-3 8-2 80-2 
Salad and cooking oil.......... ay 1-8 3:0 3-0 2-4) 166-7 
TU ae) ae ee Detoiaes ateneel ae se 31-0 23-5 23 +5 22-6 75°8 
| Totals, Oils and Fats.....Fatcontent| 41-4] 42-4] 44-8] 42-9 || 102-4 
| Meat— 
aS Ea ee ea Carcass wt 39-8 59-2 60-8 67-8 || 148-7 
PeOGh at ie rena Wey ha Abcrcce s 54-7 56-5 50-3 44-] 103-3 
WiCa ING et ke FP obi 10-5 9-1 9-2 7:7 86-7 
Mutton and lamb.............. “ 5-6 3-0 2°5 2°6 53-6 
Se ce et A RN er). Edible wt. 5°8 5-6 -5°6 5-2 96-6 
| anhed s2568..).... 5. Net wt. canned 1-4 3°8 4-0 4:9 | 271-4 
| Totals, Meat ............. Carcass wt.) 118-37] 138-5 | 133-7] 133-9] 117-1 
| Poultry and Fish— 
Hens and chickens..... Retail wt., dressed 15-6 17-7 18-3 19-7 113-5 
Other poultry......... s 2°8 3°5 3-7 3°5 125-0 
Shellfish Sean been Fresh, edible wt. 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 || 100-0 
_ Fish, (other) fresh, frozen 
| ANG Cured Ht. Me atlges Sk, Filleted wt. 8-8 7-8 8-6 8-7 88-6 
| Fish, canned......... .-... Net wt. canned 2°7 4-5 4-6 4-7 || 166-7 
| Totals, Poultry and Fish.Edible wt.| 22-4 24:7 26-5 26-9 || 110-3 
Nake ew ad te ones eee cee 
| DAS 5 oc eee oe eed Fresh egg equiv.) 30-7 | 33-44) 34-54) 34-64] 108-8 
Milk and Cheese— 
im Cheddar cheese....;.........7. Retail wt. 3-5 4-1 4-1 3-9 |} 117-1 
imewther cheese......,.;,......... e 0-2 0-5 0-6 0-7 || 250-0 
ime Cottage cheese. ....0.........6. s 0-2 0-5 0-6 0-7 || 250-0 
| Evaporated whole milk........ e 6-1 14-7 17-3 18-1 || 241-0 
' Condensed whole milk......... sd 0-6 0-7 0-8 0-7 || 116-7 
Whole milk powder............ 0-1 0-6 0-4 0:4 | 600-0 
Condensed skim milk.......... as 0-4 0-3 0-3 0-3 75-0 
Skim milk powder............. My 1-8 2-8 3-4 38-8 || 155-6 
Evaporated skim milk......... Se 0-1 0-8 0-9 0-7 || 800-0 
| Condensed buttermilk......... ff 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-3 || 200-0 
Milk in ice cream.............. ee 10-9 32-2 30-7 82-7 || 295-4 
| Powdered buttermilk.......... x 0-2 0-4 0-4 0-3 200-0 
| Fluid whole milk5.,............ ¢ 408-5 | 425-84! 424-64! 420-64] 104-2 
| Totals, Milk and Cheese...Milk solids| 52-0 63-7 64-5 64-7 | 122-5 
Beverages— 
Dasara mi» GER bhoinjs, woe ho Primary 
| distribution wt. 3-5 3-2 4.0 3-0 91-4 
LEG 1 POE 3 er ores ae Oe Green beans 3-7 7-3 6-0 6°3 |} 197-3 
Totals, Beverages. ... Primary 
| distribution wt. 7°2 10-5 10-0 9-3 || 145-8 


| 

| 1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are partly due to the fact that complete data 
pa flour inventories in all positions are not available. 2 Includes amounts dumped or fed to live 
stock for which no data are available. 3 Includes soybean flour. 4 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
Includes cream expressed as milk. 


| Consumption cf Meats.—Production of meats from slaughter, total supply, 
listribution and per capita consumption of meats and lard are shown in Table 47. 
All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats which are in terms 
f product. 
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47.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1948-51, 
with Five- Year Averages, 1935-39 


Average 


Meats ' 1935-39 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 000 1,347-0 | 1,953-5 | 1,904-5\| 1,729-3 1,472-0 
Estimated dressed weight!.............. ”000 lb. 618,556 891, 688 866, 844 790,395 712,682. 
Onthah dean vite Seren. eas eee f 22, 684 43,154 35,313 23,415 92,174 
Tin POTtse erwin ee oN en 3c Bey ee cae 3 1583 8 9,335 10,587 10, 113% 
ERO GaSe SUD lay: Bese ate Aare eve eis ie eter ieee fears Es 641,398 | 934,850 | 911,492 | 824,397 744,968 
ESSOrteee eee tee a ore et ence cee Sg 10,899 | 133,822 | 105,121 90,740 96,605 | 
sedtonmcanning:, tetas case aie ie othcoetete sa te 1,406 25,480 17,415 14,582 11,701 
Q@natiand eDecwolee ens erect wrt ate 6 24,040 BOF OlS 23,415 22,174 19,3708 
MOvATS CONSUMPTION yes el tenes sf 605,053 | 740,285 | 765,541 696,901 617, 292 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA........---++00055 lb. 54-7 57:5 56:5 |: 50-3 | 44-1 
Veal— F 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 000 1,333-6 | 1,554-1 1, 287-1 1,387-4 1,166-3 
Estimated dressed weight!.......... 2 2, 000bs 116,372 | 142,390 | 124,303 125, 958 110,407 © 
On Hand Janse lew coos eee lose oes ¢ 3,452 6, 624 6, 894 6,327 3,356 
ATA OLLGRe en eee oe et ree ere: sf 4 4 4 4 4 ‘ 
MO tAlSPES UD Dl Yreetanene cutste olcre eerie eee y 119, 824 149,014 131,197 132,285 113,763 
TORO ESM tro i © sediicls Hip seas EE Re .s — 4 - aa a 
Used for canning? 7th. Joes. Seeees aks - 22 1,527 1,554 1,605 1,182. 
Onsthand “Wee sol Mow. set ones ot. es 3, 785 6, 894 6; 327 3,356 4,102 
‘Loravs (CONSUMPTION 4.) 4-0-5 «a7 eeeterer rec =f 116,017 140, 593 123,316 127,324 108,479 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA..........00+e0005 lb. 10-5 10-9 9-1 9-2 7-7 
Pork— | 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 000 5,165-1 7,441-1 7, 169-5 7, 650-4 7,961-6 
Estimated dressed weight®.............. 000 Ib. 620,522 | 941,406 | 910,568 | 963,757 | 1,005,560. 
Omiiand et ane lO sere ee eee eee ee 34,511 57,585 32,439 35,445 31, 292 
PTMAPOT tse eee vine ss Ae ees ss 7,394 1,562 6, 685 5, 733 22, 456 
ALO LALS SUD DIN. tis cite cree aero len ae a 662,427 | 1,000,553 | 949,692 | 1,004,935 1,059, 308 | 
EXTOL USES te taporcns te. torah tater si ayeaeterene euslocato teres zs 179, 630 229, 496 76,060 85,099 21,382 
Wsed=or-cannm ys seca cts see we pete eae s 4,602 44,661 35, 494 46, 835 48,754 
On’hand’ Dec. sie pauiwidiele Ranta eee 3 es 37, 863 32,439 35,445 31,292 38,939 
TOTALS (CONSUMPTION A. Gane aceon ices i: 440,332 693, 957 802, 693 841,709 950, 233 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA...........----->- lb. 39-8 53-9 59-2 60-8 67-8 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 7000 1,543-0 1,148-1 150238°1 855-7 824-8 
Estimated dressed weight!.............. ’000 lb. 61,417 47,494 43, 641 35, 691 35,973 
Onvhanid Jan? lie. ecto no ekines cee e 6,190 9,153 6,346 5,023 3, 894: 
PmMpOrts2 eee ke See ee ate ate ei ce 422 1 29 486 3,499 
‘Rotals# Supply 22.05 wees ateclcte reise s 68, 029 56, 648 50,016 41,200 43, 366 
1 Dhrq 070) 6 La ERE oo bas teacts aa Ny 248 5,056 3,906 2,761 2 (ou 
Used forcanning.... .. see eee 37 379 246 220 205 
Onvhand <Dec,:31 {cn bem eee ero nee a 5,965 6,346 5,023 3,894 4,136) 
ToTALs, CONSUMPTION. ........0eeeeeeeeees cs 61,779 44, 867 40,841 34,325 36,288 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA..........-2200008 lb. 5-6 3°5 3-0 2-5 2-6. 
Canned Meats— | 
Hstimated' production\csae. ener 000 1b. 5,624 62,774 45,973 53,485 54, 545 
Jan) oYc aioe Mya cone Mere ore dines dod comma ve 12,292 565 11,099 10,969 93,977 | 
@hangennistock® 5 Wie eee teas 5 — —2,014 —3, 850 +94 +879 | 
PotslssSuppl ye newest ese tems 17,916 65, 353 60, 922 64,360 77, 643 
PREPOL GS lo ieho bs. atpaye's- dot, dome ae : 1,999 | 32,390] 10,009 8,430 9, 258 
Porans\CONSUMPETION 2.5.) 5 fs costae: s 15,917 | 32,963 50,913 55,930 68, 385 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA.........00eeeee0% lb. 1-4 2-6 3-8 4-0 4-9 


For footnotes, see end of table. ~ 
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47.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1948-51, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Average 
Meats and Lard 1935-39 1948 1949 1950 1951 
rah en ee a | eo eee pee See 
Offal— 
Estimated production................... *000 Ib. 64,611 90,083 85,916 84,446 79,739 
ee ies 2 a EREE Ae ae ee a ea e e. 30 729 1,483 4,348 
Berens SUDO ass nwecr. vee eecde nee, om 64,611 90,113 86, 645 85, 929 84, 087 
Se en Se i s 6, 860 7,270 5,657 15228 
Bised foricahning ) Foysu ss. ooo a. hc. # 583 5,513 3,161 3, 258 3,636 
Torats, CONSUMPTION..................... 3 64,028 77,740 76, 214 77,014 73, 228 
CONSUMPTION PER CaPiTA.................. lb 5-8 6-0 5-6 ' 5-6 5-2 
Lard— 
Estimated production’................... "000 Ib. 63, 237 92,085 98,019 | 109,652 117, 874 
On hand, Jan. 1.. “gine She tle} Reanim Meek Oy ie 2,685 3, 267 3,387 4,014 3,385 
gr ESE ee Cy a a RR ak a al & 56 35 14, 548 13,031 12,045 
NTE Tee) deen es ae ee oh 65,978 95,387 | 115,954 | 126,697 133, 304 
RATES 5 Sp etry er eee eros 4 19,485 569 208 126 84 
el ed wADES. BT. te ee tS 4 2,963 3,387 4,014 3,385 5, 968 
| SONEOMPTION © 54 oe ook... dead ak ss 43,53 91,431 1115-7382" | 123718 127, 252 
OONSUMPTION PER CaPITA.................. Ib 3-9 7-1 8-2 8-9 9-1 
| 
| 1 Edible meat excluding offal. * Basis cold dressed carcass weight. 3 Includes edible 
offal of beef and veal. . _ _ 4 Quantity small; included with beef. 5 Edible meat excluding fats 
and offal. 6 The positive changes represent deductions from the available supply during a given 


year and therefore are subtracted; similarly, negative changes represent an increase in disappearance, 
‘Includes rendered pork fat. 


Section 5.—International Crop Statistics 


8.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1950 and 1951 in 
| Specified Countries, with Averages, 1940-44 > 


Acreages Production 

Continent and Country 

| ek 1950 1951 wehie 1950 1951 

| 

| 000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
/orth America— 

| ae eee 22,466 27,021 2D, (od 422,559 461, 664 562,395 
WEEEICO,.. 255 o2r5.7... 0. 1,394 1,485 1,260 15, 624 20,210 13,500 
| United SIFL] ROS Fae gaan ark ore 54,017 61,610 61,424 925,984 1,019,389 987, 474 


‘Totals, North America’, . 77,930 $0,170 88,470 | 1,365,000 | 1,502,000 | 1, 564, 000 


7 tan hice aaa. Ss SS a rts 


|S Aghia a Siam ie 545 "" 585 "” 560 11,800 15,000 15,800 
Bemis tas 492 429 391 17,820 20, 100 18,830 


_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 446. 
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48.—Estimated Acreages and Prod 
Specified Countries, 


Continent and Country 


Europe—concluded 
Denmark 
THEN bianco ne b SBrOmeS Oot 
ran Comeeetet eas seus 


(@recce. Pern ne eee 
relanGe meee cole 
iG ee god Go de cue aoe 


Muxembourgeesse: sageeace- 
INetherlandcme eter ste 


Swit Zerlanic werk siecle eit: 
United Kingdom......... 
Yugoslavia.......-+++e++- 
Totals, Europe!.......... 
Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics (Europe and 
NSIS ipbecncre Some e's 


INgKe Skane Seam oO OOUaC 


yp 
French Morocco........-- 
ER NiS1a Ree oh coe ere ete 
Union of South Africa..... 


Totals, Africal........... 


South America— 


Totals, South America'.. 


Oceania— 
INGEST IE SU Se ooo bo oandat 
INewaZealandean osc. 
Totals, Oceania.......... 


World Totals!.......... 


Average 
1940-44 


7000 acres 


SSS re ee 


eS ee Ee 


113,300 


3,965 
1, 693 
3,555 
1,747 
2,514 


14,710 


| eS eel 


13,776 
677 
1,908 
287 
945 


18,250 


10,053 
241 


10,294 
387,830 


105,830 


Acreages 


1950 


209 
480 
11,150 


3,820 
1,424 
3,150 
1,720 
3,660 


15, 450 


13, 680 
"2,084 
"4,225 
19,070 


11, 663 
140 


11,803 
427,660 


AGRICULTURE 


URES ee a a ne ane 


1951 


000 acres 


202 
480 
10,900 
2,550 
2,357 


“" 990 
12,125 


” 161 
12,000 


24,000 


10, 830. 


1,814 


114,610 


3,960 
1,554 
3,025 
1,500 
3, 400 


15,400 


7,500 


"1,968 
"1,300 


13,150 293, 000 


10, 434 
100 


SSS | er ae 


10,534 
428,470 


Average 
1940-44 


eS | Se ee 


7000 acres 000 bu. 


6, 134 
240,000 


77,000 


1,500,000 


29,442 
43,973 
25,447 
10,509 
15,597 


134, 000 


234,585 
6,935 
31,873 
3,504 
10, 161 


113, 455 
8,199 


Production 
1950 


’000 bu. 


10,950 
11,200 
283, 000 
96,000 
31,230 


125,000 
27,200 
8,360 
97, 290 


1,350, 000 


1,525,000 


1,110, 000 


——— 


74,000 
20,000 

2,020 
27,560 
150,000 
775, 000 
25, 500 
235,200 
147,800 
49,180 


—_——— 


1,535,000 


40, 500 
41,000 
29, 000 
_ 17,000 
26, 050 


ee 


166,000 


——— 


15,500 


—_—_—_————————— 


290,000 


184, 240 
6, 250 


aS 


121,654 


ee SS eee a1 sa ae 


5,740,000 


190,490 


—$—$— ———___—__—— 


6,320,000 


————— 


———— 


uction of Wheat Harvested in 1950 and 1951 in 
with Averages, 1940-44—concluded 


1951 


’000 bu. 


10,178 
9,500 
265, 000 
107, 500 
34, 200 


"9,500. 
260, 000_ 


1, 200 
10,500 
1,800 
21,830 


175,000 


<< 


1,580,000 


—— 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other produci 


countries not shown. 
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Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1950 and 1951 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1940-44 


49. 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country A 
verage Average 
1940-44 1950 1951 1940-44 1950 1951 
= Se ea ee (eae oS Se araee Sie SRS 
’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu ’000 bu. 
North America— 
BESTE ep Smog ie mat nk ie Sa) 463,944 419,930 492, 683 176,850 171,393 252,795 
BIGEICO, RUSE, 2k Pe 1,699 4,075 Am 5,171 7,440 a 
United States............ 1,212,146 | 1,410,464 1,316,396 340, 464 303, 533 254, 668 
Totals, North America}. . 1,678,000 | 1,835,000 1,813,000 523, 000 482,000 515,000 
Europe— 
Ue treaG. BST ON oe oe 21,000 16,500 25, 150 11,520 11,500 13,800 
ete 3 ose. 5 hse 27,367 34, 900 32, 400 6,525 12,000 12,400 
Peulearin: seiods oc.) cee 8,586 A2 : 10, 200 3 : 
Czechoslovakia........... 75, 800 wl . 48,000 : ; 
CRINOL KE ene. oc ken 64,112 57,460 57,110 55,084 74, 180 80, 280 
Pilates pes het cree 32,027 51,000 54,000 6,373 9, 200 9,500 
Prancet M952 kOe 225,000 227,690 248,160 42,000 72,200 76,560 
Western Germany........ a 175,000 195,000 a 67,600 77,500 
LuTOCRO tA 7,025 8,200 9,500 6,640 9,190 10,000 
LE DUT ae a en ae 24,000 Bs : 30,000 23 ; 
{OATS ice Ee 5 ea aad 52,535 38,000 40,360 7,417 6,000 8,200 
Hialyseueneas: Vertes casa: ~ 34,400 38,120 35,000 10, 200 13,510 12, 400 
Luxembourg.............. 2,512 2,440 2,500 op ae : 
Netherlands.............. 18, 287 26,300 33,750 5, 642 10,700 10,000 
OL WAY Sree h iacets oo tics sa. 11,094 12,390 12,610 4,299 4,890 6, 100 
POUUGAL Seek. : 8,900 9,500 < 5,920 6,080 
PROUIORNUR G08, oor, 32,400 . 2 24,800 A ; 
Pe eee Fe hs 38,000 38,000 40,000 75,000 78,000 82,500 
Sweden gaye a 58,136 55, 600 56, 500 8,956 9,650 11,500 
Switzerland.............. 5,505 3, 850 4,340 2,136 2,150 2,160 
United Kingdom......... 219, 926 188, 440 173, 800 66, 183 79,850 84, 233 
WUROGINVIO. ce son. .3 a 19,100 aS ae me 16,600 A <A 
Totals, Europe!.......... 1,465,000 | 1,355,000 1, 430, 000 610,000 695,000 750,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
_ Republics (Europe and 
BA ser ere ene US x 750,000 A 325,000 aR 
Asia— 
“RAR S 2 al fe ee Neer a 33,735 36,740 33,000 
BE ch hordocs: ite 27,100 37,000 36,000 
Bevan ar Pe): Af a * 1,234 920 "ie 
VEC eee SSN 575 es a 11,589 9,200 5,000 
PMR OU Re Sos hialar b 18,779 21,740 24,100 85,017 94,020 120,000 
OTTER aera a Bc a eo 308,200}; . .. Ag 
WIAnCHUTIG.. .vccte. ck. 5,300 iif ; 
ndisn Union.) 4.070... ae 90,552 100, 470 105, 650 
BAKIStAH ssc ee, rt By ee 7,588 7,200 7,500 
BeDEID. Ps chet ios da 9,838 9, 230 9, 650 73,311 80, 200 100,000 
LOA siesta Sm ooo ce oro. -. s A 54,000 _ aA 
Totals, Asial............. 104,000 96,000 103, 000 720,00 725,000 775,000 
| Africa— 
OS EE ee 10,470 10, 450 8,910 23,836 38,000 26, 000 
SO) Shee oe ae a! a a2 =< 11, 662 4,500 4,800 
French Morocco.......... 2,339 3,050 4,550 50, 189 50,000 67,000 
EE ae 1,390 1,720 1,600 5,695 9,200 3, 220 
Union of South Africa..... 7,238 Py Me 1,946 
{ Totals, Africa!........... 22,000 24,000 25,000 107,000 122,000 121,000 


: 1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing 
countries not shown 
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49.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1950 and 1951 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1940-44—concluded 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country acorn 
ge Average 
1940-44 1950 1951 1940-44 1950 1951 
7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. ”000 bu. 7000 bu. 
South America— 
Argentina.............<3-- 49,507 50,500 31,000 24, 805 35,040 18, 400 
Ginilets: oe eee os sacks oe 5,900 6, 030 Ae 3,453 4,150 4,760 
[HAE nooo cma oomonan aK 2,790 2,400 2,940 693 1,130 900 
Totals, South America'.. 59,000 60,000 42,000 39,000 53,000 38,000 
Oceania— 
INTER RRNUE Ean pours eecacuee Gian 20,179 31,400 38,500 9,590 23 , 820 24,500 
New. Zealander ces. = + 3,853 2,700 2,500 ibe lees) 2,100 ms 
Totals, Oceania.........- 24,032 34, 100 41,000 - 10,765 25,920 27,000: 
World Totals!.......... 4,305,000 | 4,153,000 4,270,900 2,335,000 2,430,000 | 2,580,000 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing 
countries not shown. 


CHAPTER XI.—FORESTRY* 


CONSPECTUS 
Page Pace 
SEcTION 1. Forest REGIoNS............ 449 Subsection 2. Forest-Fire Protection. . 457 
_ Section 2. Native Trex Specigs....... 451 ° ee os lie in Forestry... oe 
ECTION 6. Forest UTILIZATION........ 
Section 3. Forest REsourceEs......... 451 Subsection 1. Woods Operations... ___ 463 
Section 4. Forest DrepLetion anp IN- Subsection 2. The Lumber Industry... 465 
CHEMIE Di sirtna seh rs on hee ee ale ss 453 Subsection 3. The Pulp and Paper 
Section 5. Forest ADMINISTRATION..... 455 PAUSE Ye ORT eee ceed alte 466 
Subsection 1. Administration of Federal SPEcIAL ARTICLE: The Pulp and Paper 
and Provincial Timber-Lands......, 455 Industry in Canada....:........ 467 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Land is the basis of the Canadian economy and wise use of the land is the 
foundation of good forestry. Good forestry will aid in maintaining agricultural 
lands against drought and erosion; will continuously protect water catchment. areas 
and assure supplies of water; will furnish good cover for game and fur-bearing 


animals; and will give Canadians and their tourist guests opportunities for recreation 
which only the forests can provide. 


A Special Article dealing with Canada’s forest economy appears in the Year 
| Book 1951, pp. 425-437. 


Section 1.—Forest Regionst 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. 
Wide variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked 
|differences in the character of the forests in different parts of the country, hence 
‘eight fairly well defined forest regions may be recognized. These are the Boreal, 
'Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, -Acadian, Deciduous, Subalpine, Columbia, Montane, 
jand Coast Forest Regions, as illustrated on the accompanying map. The relative 
/proportion of the total area of all forest regions occupied by each is as follows:— 


Hi. 
{ 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Total Region Total 

Forested Area Forested Area 
BEA eG Fret ie ce. 80-1 Acadian .?: 2a. EERE OT 2-0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence..... 7°9 Colana pig See gt aaa 0-9 
PARAS. en ee Lae AP 4-0 Deckiaousy 4 c4s oc cco. ee 0:4 
WEEN RS, cite Yoneda get oc, 2-5 —. 
SB TR ee ape ag re Assets 2:2 aQTAL LS cite. Seca. 100-0 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been revised in the 
Forest Economics Section, F orestry Branch 


, 


+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in the Department of Resources and Development, 
‘Forestry Branch, Bulletin No. 89, A Forest Classification for Canada, by W. E. D. Halliday. Also see 
\Chapter I for accounts of variations in Canadian physiography, climate, ete. 
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The Boreal Forest Region.—This forest region, covering the greater part of 
Canada, stretches unbrokenly from eastern Newfoundland westward to the boundary 
of Alaska. Along its southern border, it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Region and then skirts the grasslands of the Prairies to the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains and northwestward into Yukon Territory. The northern © 
limits of tree growth form its boundary to the north. White and black spruce, 
trembling aspen, balsam, poplar, tamarack, white birch and jack pine comprise the. 
principal trees of the Region. 


Within the Region are two sections which are quite distinctive: the Northern: 
Transition and the Aspen Grove Sections. The Northern Transition Section lies 
between the merchantable forests on the south and the arctic tundra on the north, — 
White and black spruce, tamarack and white birch, stunted in growth, are the charac- 
teristic trees. The Aspen Grove Section, lying as a transition zone between the 
true forest region to the north and the open grasslands to the south, has trembling 
aspen as its dominant tree species. Bur oak, white elm and green ash are found in” 
certain localities. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This Region lies south of 
the Boreal Forest in the eastern part of Canada. It is situated in southwestern New-, 
foundland and westward from the drainage basin of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River System to southeastern Manitoba. Some of the earliest centres of settlement 
are within the Region and in many portions the forest has been largely cleared 
and remains now only in woodlots and patches on poor soils. The area is charac- 
terized by the occurrence of white pine and yellow birch. A large number of species 
occur, including red pine, jack pine, white spruce, black spruce, balsam fir, cedar, 
hemlock, white birch, the maples and elms. 7 


The Acadian Forest Region.—This Region includes Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, and all but the northwest corner of New Brunswick. Red spruce is 
the characteristically dominant conifer, and is usually associated with balsam fir, 
white and black spruce, hemlock, yellow birch and sugar-maple. | 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—The Deciduous Region of Canada consists 
of a small northerly portion of the temperate forest of the same type as in the United 
States. ‘The Region occupies the Sarnia-Niagara peninsula of southern Ontario, 
Beech and sugar-maple, associated with basswood, red maple and several oaks are 
the characteristic trees. Many broad-leaved species such as hickory, black walnut, 
tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, mulberry, sycamore, sassafras, and a number of othe! 
species find their northern limit in this Region. 


The Subalpine Forest Region.—This is essentially a coniferous forest 
region, occupying the upper slopes of the Cordilleran System east of the Coast 
ranges, and lying between the Alpine Tundra formation and the Montane Fores 
Region. Generally, the Region hes between altitudes of 3,000 and 6,000 feet. The 
dominant tree species are Englemann spruce, alpine fir, lodgepole pine and trembling 
aspen. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—The forests of this Region, often referred t 
as the interior wet belt of British Columbia, comprise stands in the valleys of th 
Columbia and Fraser Rivers that lie between altitudes of 2,500 and 4,000 feet 
These forests are somewhat similar in composition to those of the Coast Region 
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Forest Information supplied by the Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and Development, 1951 
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The principal tree species are Englemann spruce, western red cedar, western hem- 
lock and Douglas fir. Associated with these are grand fir, western white pine and 
western larch. Black cottonwood is found on rich alluvial] soils, 


The Montane Forest Region.—This Region forms part of the interior dry 
belt of British Columbia and is found generally at elevations below the Columbia 
Region. It covers an extensive series of plateaux, valleys and ranges in the interior 
of the Province. Typical of the Region are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole 
pine and trembling aspen. Towards the northern half of the Region, ponderosa 
pine disappears, leaving Douglas fir and lodgepole pine as characteristic Species. 


The Coast Forest Region.—The western slopes of the Coast and Cascade 
Mountains and the islands along the coast comprise this Region. It produces the 
largest trees and heaviest stands in Canada. The dominant trees are western 
hemlock and western red cedar. Associated with these are Douglas fir in the south 
and Sitka spruce in the north. Also occurring in the Region are yellow cedar, western 
white pine and amabilis fir. Black cottonwood and red alder are the most important 
hardwood species in the Region. 


Section 2.—Native Tree Species 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, com- 
monly called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods are of commercial 
importance. Of the large number of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species, about 10 p.c. 
is of any great commercial value to the wood-using industry. About 77 p.c. of the 
| volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. 

A short description of the individual tree Species is given at pp. 384-387 of the 
1947 Year Book. More detailed information on Canadian trees is given in Forestry 
Branch Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada,* published by the Department of 
Resources and Development. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada (exclusive of Labrador) is estimated at 1,299,759 
Sq. miles, or 36 p.c. of the total land area. In comparison, only 15 p.c. of the land 
area is considered to be of present or potential value for agriculture and 4 p.c. is 
‘classed as “improved and pasture”. 


Almost one-half of the total forested area of Canada is classified as “non- 
productive”, i.e., incapable of producing crops of merchantable wood. However, 
these forests do provide valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for game 
and fur-bearing animals. 


Of the “productive” half of the forested area, 484,000 sq. miles are considered 
to be now accessible for commercial operations. For further details see Table 1, 
p. 19, in Chapter I. The economically inaccessible productive forests contain 
Much valuable timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. At present it is not 
economical to conduct cutting operations on these areas but as low-cost methods 
of transportation are developed, as accessible forested areas become depleted, and 
as the demand for wood products increases, these inaccessible productive forests will 
be brought progressively into commercial development. Owing generally to less 
favourable climatic conditions, the productive capacity of these inaccessible timber- 
lands is expected to be less than that of the accessible areas now being logged. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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The strong tendency on the part of many people to evaluate Canada’s forest 
resources in terms of timber alone is understandable. Timber is the most obvious 
product of forest land and commonly the chief marketable commodity. The non- 
timber values of the forests, while of great economic importance, have been relatively 


cl 


neglected. However, increasing recognition of these great national assets is develop- — 


ing a broader concept of forestry. 


Forest resources are inventoried periodically by provincial forest authorities 
and, with their co-operation, the Forestry Branch of the Department of Resources 
and Development compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates of 
accessible and total forest stands in the ten provinces and in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories appear in Table 1. These estimates are subject to constant revision 
as more accurate and complete inventories are prepared. 


1._Estimate of Total Stand of Timber, by Type and Size, and by Provinces 
and Regions 


Broad leet 


Total Total 
Equi- Saw Small | Equi- 
Material| Material | valent ||Material| Material] valent 
Volume Volume 


Province 
and Region 


Total 
Equi- 
valent 
Volume 


Million || Million] ’000 | Million || Million} 000 Million 
cu. ft.! | ft. b.m.| cords | cu. ft.! || ft. b.m. cords | cu. it.! 
Accessible : 
Newfoundland?......... Sroon — — “— 3,127 31,902 3,337 
Prince Edward Island... 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
Nova Scotia........-.-- 2,939 1,261 5,363 708 6,110} 28,580) 3,647 
New Brunswick........ 6, 100 1,500} 30,000} 2,850), 6,500} 90,000} 8,950 — 
Toraus, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES?.....-..--: 12,437 2,801! 35,603] 3,586) 15,842) 151,232) 16,028 
Quebec...:.. He ee 45,928|| 14,019] 176,108} 17,773] 52,200) 626,608 63, 701 
Ontaniowenane tee coee 30,784]| 11,529} 300,380| 27,888] 54,304 561,895] 58,622 
ToraLs, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 2 weaeh eee 76,712 25,548| 476,488} 45,611) 106,504 1,188,498! 122,323 
Nanibobake eet secre 1,005 1,630} 19,090 1,949 2,445) 28,990) 2,954 
Saskatchewan.......... 388 1,010) 50,130) 4,463 1,590} 538,330) 4,851 | 
(Mlibentarerae ds. cee a 7,724 2,080| 36,000] 3,476 9,080) 110,400) 11,200 
ToraLs, PRAIRIE 
PROVINGESH ere eee le 9,117 4,720] 105,220] 9,888] 13.115) 192,720} 19, 005 
British Columbia— 
COastinas pues tar 14,502] — — — 76,108 13,922) 14,502 
Interior ean < ven Lae 21,377] — — — 33,630| 172,364] 21,377 
Torats, BritIsH 
GoruMBTay. S005) kia 35,8791 — — — 109,738] 186,286} 35,879 
Totals, Accessible?..... 212, 130/1, 101,425] 134,145] 33,069) 617,311 59,085) 245,199|1, 718, 736] 193,230 | 
Totals, Inaccessible?2,’..| 169,834, 844,609) 103,782 3,385| 124,582| 11,267] 173,219} 969,191 115,049 
Grand Totals?,’...... 381, 964|1,946,034| 237,927]| 36,454) 741,893 70, 352|| 418, 418|2, 687,927 308,279 
1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 2 Exclusive of Labrador. ! 


3 Including estimates of inaccessible stands in the Y ukon and Northwest Territories. 


Forest Land Tenure.—Private individuals or corporations own 7 p.c. of | 
Canada’s total forest land. The remaining 93 p.c. is still in the possession of the 
Crown in the right of the Federal Government or of the provinces: rights to cut. 


Bais bua 
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Crown timber under lease or licence have been granted on 15 p.c. of the total 
forest land. Some of the unalienated land has already been logged and has reverted 


to the Crown but, in the main, it is located in the inaccessible and less accessible 
areas. 


The distribution of occupied Crown forest lands and privately owned forest 
lands, by provinces, appears in Table 2. | 


Farm woodlots on the 623,000 farms across Canada cover over 22,780,000 acres 
(Census of 1951)—13 p.c. of the total farm area and over 7 p.c. of the total accessible 
productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four 
_. acres to 200 acres or more, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. 
_ Further, the woodlots of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because 
they lie in the southern parts of the country and frequently occupy soils which are 
considerably higher in quality than those typical of the northern forests. 


%.—Tenure of Occupied Forest Lands, by Provinces, 1951 
(Square Miles) 


Private Forest Land Crown Forest Land Total 
| 2 Occupied 
Province Farm | Other Pulp- Saw : - 
Wood- | Private | Total wood | Timber Pape — Total iptest 
lots Lands Licences] Licences} ‘©S el ue 
] SS) —————— ee eee 
_ Newfoundland!..,. -- 4,082 4,082 | 15,923 1,193 _ — 17,116 21,198 
leet. Island....... . 493 115 608 — _- — — — 
| Nova Scotia...... 3, 243 5,222 8,465 700 -- 44 — 744 9, 209 
| New Brunswick...| 3,455 7,685 11,140 8, 833 6,912 — —— 10,745 21,885 
Wmuebec.........;. 9,317 | 17,588 | 26,905 | 68,039 | 10,485 — — 78,524 105,429 
meatario........... 6,039 8,201 14,240 | 66,254 | 12,095 — — 78,349 92,589 
(WeManitoba:..:..... 1,821 5,142 6,963 2,620 328 460 29 3,437 10, 400 
Saskatchewan....} 3,347 4,000 7,347 — 125 50 — 175, 7,522 
meberta. 5. 01.. 55. 3, 295 5, 743 9,038 — 1,076 236 145 1,457 10,495 
British Columbia.| 1,584 6,336 7,920 756 2,921 2,379 617 6,673 14,593 
DP Totals1,........ 32,594 | 64,114 | 96,708 158,125 | 35,135 3,169 791 | 197,220 || 293,928 


1 Exclusive of Labrador. 


Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


| A general account of forest depletion and increment is presented in this Section. 
_ Details of the scientific control of those influences that account for wastage, viz., 
| forest fires and insect pests, are dealt with in Section 5, Forest Administration 


_Merchantable timber during the ten years 1940-49, are given in Table 3. Of the total 
depletion, 79 p.c. was utilized and 21 p.c. was destroyed by fire, insects and disease. 

The utilization of 2,776,128,0C0 cu. feet comprised 39 p.c. logs and bolts, 31 p.c. 

pulpwood, 26 p.c. fuelwood, and the remaining 4 p.c. miscellaneous products. 

Approximately 6 p.c. of the wood utilized was exported in unmanufactured form. 

I 


Depletion.—The average annual rates and cause of depletion of reserves of 


| The more efficient utilization of timber that has been cut is one factor related 
‘to forest depletion. There is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of 
the sawn logs was discarded. Changes of great significance have been taking place in 
‘the uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes and qualities unmerchantable 
‘as sawn lumber. The development of the manufacture of rayon, cellophane and 
‘numerous other products in the cellulose industry is rapidly extending the use of 
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wood. Plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood are providing an 
increasing demand for the so-called inferior classes of wood resulting in more complete 
utilization of the forest resources and in the elimination of much waste. 


3.—Average Annual Forest Depletion during the Period 1940-49 


Utilization 


Item Usable Wood or Depletion 
Wastage 
Be SSS ae Se 
M cu. ft. Drs p.c. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
IDOIMeStIC USese ra one rca pines aes ro eo cane 1,063, 158 38-3 30-3 
Poxporteds ¢c. -.nacs eee). yeelee. cose cme wesmee yet f° 21, 837 0-8 0-6 
Pulpwood— : 
TDOMEStLC USC ten cae teins cis Coe eterna seis 703,750 25-3 20-0 
Bixpor ted git )aa- 2 balls Foe tTs aie Bice rigrateatg Ham. Tamra ie 151,943 5-5 4-4 
Huelwoodtresmemec ace ieee vege ins ibaa til erties Beer Be ee 732,285 26-4 20-8 
Hewn railway tieS.........-.ceeceseecsecneeesseeeccrers 7,238 0-3 0-2 
Pit Props... vides saiswuenrs seo. ea ewes, samen e- SP OE 23,672 0-3 | 0:7 
Poles, posts, rails... 2... ices es cee cece nseee emer ee esiee: 36,145 1-3 1:0 | 
Miscellaneous products.........0-eeeees cere eeeereererees 36, 100 1-3 1-0 
Annual Utilization................0.e seen 2,776,128 0-0 79-0 
Wastage— 
By'forest fires.) 6A. ..0 02s 2ee enn ee os scpintitincihgMies Ses 239, 159 6-8 
By insects and disease.........seseeereceeerersrecreeee: 500, 000 14- 
Annual Wastage.............2-eceeeee reer eee 739,159 21-0 
Annual Depletion.............----+s:seeeeeees - 3,515,287 100-0 


Increment.—The area of occupied forests in the country totals about 294,000 
sq. miles, or 188,000,000 acres. This area includes some land that cannot be 
classified as productive forest land as well as some water. While precise information 
is not yet available, the net land area of occupied productive forest is estimated 
to be not more than 70 p.c. of the total occupied area, or 132,000,000 acres. 


Almost all of Canada’s primary forest products are obtained from these occupied 
productive regions. During the post-war period the average annual rate of felling on 
this area exceeded 25 cu. feet per acre. When an allowance for losses caused by fire, 
insects and disease is added, the average annual rate of depletion for the whole area 
approaches 30 cu. feet per acre. In many localities, however, this rate has been | 
greatly exceeded; in others, it has been considerably less. Complete estimates 
of the rates at which the forests of Canada grow are not yet available. The 
vast size of the country, the diversity of growing conditions and the complex) 
character of the forests place great difficulties in the way of estimating growth. 
However, the results of numerous studies indicate that over considerable tracts 
growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. feet per acre per annum, but in other areas’ 
classed as productive the growth is much less. It seems probable, therefore, 
that considerable portions of Canadian forests are being cut too heavily at present. 
Large areas of productive forest still remain unoccupied and, while some 
unoccupied forests may prove to be quite as productive as those now occupied, 
a large proportion is difficult of access and is of relatively low productivity. The 
general situation emphasizes the urgent need for more intensive sustained-yield 
forest management. | 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timber-Lands 


The major proportion of the forest resources of Canada are owned and adminis- 
tered by the provincial governments. The Federal Government is responsible 
for the administration of those of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and other 
federal lands such as National Parks and Forest Experiment Stations. About 
97,000 sq. miles are privately owned by individuals or corporations. 


The Federal Government’s chief responsibility in the field of forestry is to carry 
out research in problems affecting Canada’s forests and their development, con- 
servation and more effective utilization. The Canada Forestry Act, 1949, provides 
that the Federal Government may enter into agreements with provincial govern- 
Ments, corporations and individuals to develop and conserve Canada’s forest 
resources. Agreements under negotiation provide that during the next five years 
the Federal Government will pay one-half the cost, to the provinces, of making 
and maintaining their forest inventories, and one-fifth of the cost of reforesting 
provincial unoccupied Crown lands. 


The general policy of the Federal Government and the provincial governments 
bas been to dispose of the timber under their jurisdiction by means of licences to 
cut, rather than by the outright sale of timber-land. Under this system the Crown 
retains ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is 
received in the form of Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments 
made as the timber is cut); ground rents and fire-protection taxes are collected 
annually. All these charges against the timber and land may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the governments concerned. 


_ The three Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as 
did the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
73 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; holdings exceeding 1,000 acres make 
up more than one-half of this area. In New Brunswick 50 p.c. is under private 
ownership. The percentages of privately owned forest land in the other provinces 
are as follows: Newfoundland, 16 p.c.; Quebec, 8 p.c.; Ontario, 6 p.c.; Manitoba, 
7 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 9 p.c.; Alberta, 7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 4 p.c. 


Provincial lands suitable for growing trees are set aside for timber production 
and the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber 
has been virtually abandoned in every province of Canada. More detailed informa- 
tion regarding forest’ administration in each of the provinces, except Newfoundland, 
is given in the Year Book 1942 at pp. 234-236. 


About 1,600 professionally trained foresters are employed in Canada by the 
Federal Government, by provincial forest services, or by pulp and paper and lumber 
companies. ‘The staff working for the Federal Government are almost entirely 
engaged in research; those employed by the provincial governments devote their 
attention mainly to the administration of provincial forest lands; while those in 
private industry, although they do some research, are concerned chiefly with forest 
Management and protection. 


; 


b 
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4.—Forest Reserves in Canada, by Provinces, 1950 


Nortr.—Areas of National and Provincial Parks (which are also forest reserves) are not included in 
this table, but will be found in Table 3, at p. 23. 


ae ae See Provincial 
Province Bx waka ee: Forest Total 

Stations Reserves 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
INPScgPayibaVa le NIVe leased eae OAT a OOO Beams cline ssiataidion.- — 93-40 93-40 
PrincesWaward Asland race tae sene cist eidretlo aim core we easton — — —- . 

DANo nics Mins Soll nt eA RL UP aie ies RI cee Met ore cata icc sinniiako G25 _ — — 

IN (ex BVO IE\ OUoLCA caeicky hee ae MS Gn ae SOR SU CURIE oiao Soin doe cos7 35-16 271-00 306-16 
Quebec. sehe ok eters ote at etenctetihe enous seers Lr G 7-25 5, 612-00 5, 619-25 
OST IO coe Se ae ies ci scl gas tater Wiens tava ae ere deaok: 97-10 19, 526-00 19, 623-10 
A Rew 0) Os Rie Hy ip Raa MN el ae nen eR ee RAS, AUR: Relient ci ed 25-251 4,598-46 4,598-46 
Saskatchewan ttc iene elec cis Meee Hates tack ere — 141, 037-002 141, 037-00 
‘AL Dette caer etn ohn w aie er onme Chem comer aan) wera Comore 62-60 8, 585-54 8, 648-14 
British Colum bids ce sek ce ae eronrae ns hee maken Sten eee — 37, 912-05 37, 912-05 
TMOCAIS Se coe itien cb siete een AER Oe Oe a eee OR 202-11 217,635 -45 217, 837-56 


1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 2 In Saskatchewan, the 
Northern Forest, established in 1950 with an area of 136,869-73 sq. miles, is comprised of all unalienated 
lands in Hane northern part of the Province and includes a number of provincial forests formerly listed 
separately. 


- } 


Recent Advances in Forest Management Programs.—During recent years 
an increasing interest has been shown by governments and industry alike in programs 
to stimulate production of forest products and, at the same time, perpetuate Canada’s 
forest resources. Most of the provinces require timber operators on Crown lands 
to submit forest inventories of their cutting areas and to prepare management 
plans covering operations for a stated period of time. | 


Saskatchewan has demonstrated the necessity for conservation of its forest 
resources by curtailing the annual cut to an amount approximating 5 p.c. of the 
estimated stand of merchantable spruce saw-timber in each particular district. 


In British Columbia the granting of forest-management licences under authority 
of an amendment in 1947 to the British Columbia Forest Act will, undoubtedly, 
lead to a great improvement in forestry practice in that Province. Continuity of | 
tenure, which is essential to the successful operation of a sustained-yield program, | 
is assured by these licences by which the Minister of Lands and Forests of British | 
Columbia may enter into long-term timber agreements. In 1948 a further amend- 
ment to the British Columbia Forest Act established a Forest Development Fund of 
$2,500,000 for the building of forest roads and bridges, intended for the economical 
harvesting of forest products. One company in British Columbia has recognized the 
need for long-term planning by the establishment of an experimental demonstration 
forest to study the problems involved in thinning, selective cutting and reforestation 
in stands of immature timber. 


The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario have each appointed 
an Advisory Committee composed of representatives of the Provincial Government, | 
the forest industries and other organizations interested in the welfare of the forests, 
so that forest problems might be discussed and a concerted effort made to solve 
them for the benefit of all. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebec and Ontario, 
to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community basis. 


| 
| 
| 
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Another aspect of forest management receiving active attention is the collection 


of more accurate inventory records of forest resources. ‘The provinces, under the 


stimulus of the Canada Forestry Act, are embarking on programs designed to 
inventory adequately their forest areas. 


The use of air photographs for forestry purposes is a comparatively new field in 
which progress has been made in both research and practice (see p. 461). By the 
use of such photographs the Forestry Branch of the Federal Department of Resources 

-and Development has been continuing its work on the aerial forest mapping of 

federally administered lands and other territories of direct concern to Canada. 
Forest inventory maps are, for example, being prepared from air photographs of 
the Eastern Rockies Forest’ Conservation Area. Data are being collected on the 
ground to support the interpretation of the photographs and the development of 
instrumental aids is being continued. 


Timber Control.—The formal control of timber by the Timber Controller, as 
established during the war years, ceased on Mar. 31, 1950. Since that date the only 
controls have been those exercised through licences for the export of logs and pulp- 
wood, required under the authority of the Export and Import Permits Act. 


Subsection 2.—Forest-Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire-protection measures in the 


_ forests under its administration—chiefly those of the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
| 


tories, the National Parks, Indian lands, and Forest Experiment Stations, Each 
of the provincial governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a 


_ fire-protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection 


_ of timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber- 
lands. 


In each province, with the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation 


 Tegulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for 
close seasons during dangerous periods. The Province of Quebec has organized 
| a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
| 
} 


; 


| These associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board 


_ of Transport Commissioners and the provincial government. The latter contributes 


_ Money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
_ the area of the associations’ activities. In the Province of Newfoundland, responsi- 
bility for the protection of most licensed timber-lands is vested in the lessees and 
| the Newfoundland Forest Protection Association, maintained jointly by government 


1 ae industry, carries out certain important fire-control functions. 


The provincial services of forest-fire protection along railway lines are assisted 
by the Railway Act, administered by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
‘The Board has wide powers relating to fire protection along railway lines under 
\its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest authorities are appointed 
ex-officio officers of the Board of Transport Commissioners and co-operate with 


the fire-ranger staffs which the railway companies are required to employ under 
the Railway Act. 

i In many districts in Canada, radio-equipped aircraft are used to good effect for 
the detection and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, seaplanes 


or flying boats can be used for detection and for the transportation of fire-fighters 
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and their equipment to fires in remote areas. In Western Canada, equipment and 
supplies are sometimes dropped by parachute to isolated fire crews, or parachutists 
are employed to fight fires difficult of access by other means. 


Fire detection in more settled areas is carried out by means of lookout towers 
fitted with telephone or radio for reporting and field staffs and equipment are 
maintained at strategic points. These stafis, when not engaged on fire-control 
duties, are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone 
lines, fire guards and other improvements. 


Portable gasoline pumps and linen hose are important equipment and may be 
carried by canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack. 
They can provide hose pressures of up to 200 lb. per sq. inch, depending upon the 
elevation above and distance from the water supply; hose lines of over a mile 
in length are frequently used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable 
containers are also found effective. Bulldozers or ploughs are commonly used 
for fire-line construction while trucks fitted with water tanks and power pumps 
are employed for the control of fires adjacent to roads._ 


The various governmental forest authorities conduct forest conservation © 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. Since its beginning in 1900, that Association has played an important 
part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its 
magazine, which has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and motor-trucks 
provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with radio broad- 
casting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion of the 
population of Canada. Efforts are made through the schools, by specially appointed 
junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger generation as to 
the value of the forests, the devastation caused by fire and the means of pre- 
venting such destruction. 


Forest Fire Statistics.—The total number of 5,310 forest fires in 1950 was 
slightly lower than the previous ten-year average of 5,431, although the total area 
burned, 2,226,765 acres, was 10 p.c. higher than the average loss for the previous 
10 years. Fire-fighting costs did not approach the record-breaking totals of 1949, 
but they did represent an increase of 50 p.c. compared with the average for the 
preceding ten-year period. The weather in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia was 
quite dry for the greater part of the fire season, although temperatures were not 
excessive, and the seriousness of the fire danger conditions in the latter Province 
necessitated forest closure to travel during June, July and most of August. New. 
Brunswick also experienced a few days of serious fire danger in the spring but, in 
general, the fire season was considered favourable in the Province as a whole. The) 
forests of Quebec and Ontario were generally drier than normal in the spring but 
nearly average conditions obtained for the remainder of the season. Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan had a very favourable fire season. Serious fire dangers occurred 
in the northern and central portions of Alberta during May, June and October, but 
better-than-average conditions obtained elsewhere throughout the Province. In 
British Columbia, the Yukon and Northwest Territories, in the spring, wet weather 
prevailed generally and during the remainder of the fire season there were only 
a few isolated instances of the fire danger reaching serious proportions. 
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5.—Summary Statistics of Forest-Fire Losses, 1949 and 1950, with Ten-Year 
Averages, 1940-49 


Yukon and 


Annual Provinces? 
Item Average Toes 
: 1940-491 1949 1950 1950 
oa ee Se ees a 
mires under 10 acres..........2..¢.:.!.... No. 3,919 5, 334 3,769 67 
Fires 10 acres and over......:........... ¢ 12512 Tir Abe 1,541 59 
BP OGRIS POS 56 ose oon Seven No. 5,431 7,046 5,310 126 
Area Burned— 
Merchantable timber.................. acres 459, 010 395, 497 259, 205 10,370 
ETT EL Oe Re ee a ne ee i 458,700 889, 024 614, 605 3,718 
Pome VGr-lantid. ee Wee yi e “f 290,550 149, 619 108,701 5, 643 
Non-forested lands.................... “e 808, 605 1,165,132 1,244,254 723,267 
Totals, Area Burned........... acres} 2,016,865 2,599,272 25226, 765 742,998 
Size of BVEROLG GCI oy 5 Bes 0s Rava hie acres 372 369 419 5, 897 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
BBW tINDOR A. ee i. Mft. b.m. 410,091 192,999 325, 743 3,490 
PAL RORDETIRE  Secle mock on Pe cords} 1,854,212 2,182,593 1,060, 367 50, 909 
Estimated Values Destroyed—? 
Merchantable timber.................. $ 2,257,728 2,256, 359 2,027,631 39,923 
ater crOwii re SS Ls $ 941,395 2,781,044 1,788,698 5,577 
Pea-overtaais. 2s.) ee ee $ 269, 028 61,681 116,551 11, 287 
Other property burned................ $ 793, 000 856, 498 870,941 356 
Totals, Damage Bey icccg Shee Tae $ 4,261,151 5,955,582 4,803,821 57,143 
Actual cost of fire-fighting............... $ 1,313,870 3, 062, 124 1,973,125 47,138 
Totals, Damage and Fire- 
fighting Cost................ $ 5,575,021 9,017,706 6,776,946 104,281 
Other fire protection costs!.............. $ As 12,414, 000 159, 000 
Area under protection............... sq. miles 998,000 1,046, 000 120, 000 
1 Newfoundland not included. 2 Includes Newfoundland and federal lands within provincial 
_ boundaries. § Wood values are based on prevailing stumpage rates only; damage to soil, site quality, 
_ streamflow regulation, wildlife, recreational and similar values, is not included. 4 Estimated charge 
for new equipment, improvements, maintenance, salaries, etc. 
6.—Forest-Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1949 and 1959, with Ten-Year Averages, 1940-49 
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Annual 
| Item Average 1949 1950 
: 1940-49 
tae as es 
| Newfoundland— 
: ESE, eee ee A) Sng I Seam eS ae 7 *  Se No. ca ; 264 260 
Birede BELOIT oe Pa ee tres ek eh | acres 7 37,491 73,278 
| Fire-fighting cost and damage..................... $ A 160, 346 192,648 
_ Nova Scotia— 
| Beeats Bren ets F hpoes WENDT iim hee tony! « No. 255 329 360 
SAT one 8 ss ise. sanicineaid ds vkn wetdcw ck acres 15, 298 5,106 15, 062 
Fire-fighting cost and damage...................... $ 130, 859 61,510 87,990 
New Brunswick— 
eS poe RR En a ae So aS No. 240 307 294 
MN MRMNA A re ween oS ciccrl + sein dh nc ecus, 2 acres 31,481 4,864 44,417 
| Fire-fighting cost and damage...................... $ 293,372 69, 888 777,924 
| Quebec— : 
MRP REIMAT OR Pl lee PROG EO nies As ho, Cowes No. 1,166 1,537 1,304 
MREEU Rc 6 a ee gt sy acres 286,414 137,889 203, 618 
Fire-fighting cost and damage...................... $ 1,302,325 1,097, 689 1, 236,994 
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6.—Forest-Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950, with Ten-Year Averages, 1940-49— 


2 od AE Se ee 


concluded 
Item 
LOUIE a eet ee ee 
Ontario— 
IS OVES ESTOS eer eee erates okie Oe Mego No. 
ONGC WI ana tVee ben. lle Ree Renee «een Bahn Geese rols aha bla cues aid acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage............+++ee+ee5s 
Manitoba— 
MGreséeOres es eee re ie eee eros keene No. 
A TOA DULCE. Mie oe cro eerste laste ote cra audey cokes acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.............+-.-ee+e: 
Saskatchewan— 
WOTESTLTOS aie En Fis cs heme eed i om wha eleleiels, Mena s No. 
Area burned cele leet teeta cane Saracen Rareennaroaae acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage..............++0eeee: 
Alberta— 
POrest fTESa eee «eR ee eo Castes an EE ow ens No. 
MV ea UTNE sx ote aeeeeetthece auaveketetens outregtoctah caoner sian feelers acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage........... Paar 
British Columbia— 
HOLESETHTOS IE okie cee ieleie Tic coee wi drar gratin cteteaacyletere a tereve No. 
TAT eAR DIEM Oe Cictcler bec eae ie ieee Ocoee = htomioteretats seas acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage............-s6+-++00- 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
Morest sire@siqasewek ew ero sieves arpa cio bet ho eevee No. 
PA VG) DUTT COLIN Ee oie te eatcreirie eaten sub ome oun oaths acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.............+++-+ 
Other Federal Lands— 
Mayes i he: Meee eer Pee An Oi Goo ce No. 
Area burned....... Res Re Rae ie ee acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage...............-++ 


eo 


Annual 
Average 
1940-49 


1,323 
241,035 
1,321,458 


308 


243, 223 
279, 062 


183 


264, 227 
174,077 


274 


568, 356 
1,121,373 


1,554 
302, 138 
860,617 


102 


60,944 
75, 844 


1949 


1,834 
60, 065 
1,708,310 


383 


168,716 
377, 839 


221 


548, 873 
357,451 


323 


1,425,731 
4,551,488 


1,701 
145,549 
561, 145 


36 


129, 384 
9,742 


147 


64,988 


72 


, 040 


2, 


1950 


985 
36, 780 
491,914 


153 


73, 834 
91,864 


116 
234,101 
114, 954 


248 
695, 452 
769,541 


1,515 
848, 246 
973,677 


126 
742,998 
104, 281 


75 
1,977 
39,440 


7.—Forest Fires, by Causes, 1949 and 1950, with Ten-Year Averages, 1940-49 


Annual © Provinces 2 Yukon and 
Cause Average Northwest 
1940-491 1949 1950 Territories, 1950 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Camip= fires aos oa ate ey ote tem es 855 16 | 1,188 16 965 18 42 33 
Simo lershiecnse teva tottervac cuae harstorsroror 1,094 20 1,452 21 1, 234 23 il 9 
Settlersi cid ebook cua ieacotou 648 12 752 11 661 12 3 2 
Real way Sins ca tecjo set ctereen cto i te crete 561 10 792 ial 562 11 — — 
uightninigeen tcc et ae Se ake 1,036 19 | 1,362 19 608 12 45 36 
Industrial operations.............-- 193 4 242 4 262 5 3 2 
EnGendianysecataieceke eee ete sere ox 162 3 209 3 161 3 — — 
Pub licxworlssisapets setae cretectes feceistets 57 1 155 2 97 2 2 2m 
Miscellaneous known............+-. 454 8 579 8 499 9 7 63 
Unknown sey ow nee eats 371 7 365 5 261 5 13 105} 
Totalse ase ee 5,431 100 | 7,046 100 | 5,310 100 126 100) 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


Subsection 3.—Research in Forestry 


2 Includes Newfoundland and federal lands within the provinces. 


Forest research and forest-products research facilities have been greatly 
expanded throughout Canada during the past five years. The Federal Government, 
several provincial governments, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
the four universities with faculties of forestry, and a number of the larger industrial - 
companies conduct research in these fields. The Forestry Branch of the Federal | 


a 
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Department of Resources and Development conducts research in silviculture, 

management, forest air-surveys, forest-fire protection and forest economics. District 

offices and forest experiment stations are maintained in Newfoundland, New 

Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. An extensive program of 

research is under way on the experiment stations and on other lands, where an 

increasing proportion of the total effort is being expended in co-operation with 
_ provincial authorities and industry. 


Research in silviculture and management has been concentrated since World 
War II upon problems of regeneration, growth and stand development, and harvest 
cutting methods. A regeneration survey extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic coast has provided information on the status of regeneration on cut- 
over and burned lands and has been followed by more intensive work to assess the 
factors responsible for the success or failure of regeneration and to devise practical 
methods of obtaining reproduction. Studies are made of growth and succession in 
the most important forest types and of development of a satisfactory basis for 
classifying forest sites for effective growth and productivity. Research in tree 
breeding is also carried on for artificial propagation by selection and development of 
Superior strains. Research in forest management devises methods of applying the 
_ knowledge of silviculture, regulation of cut and protection in order to manage the. 
forest at its highest production level. A management plan has been prepared for 
a 300 sq. mile area to be operated by a large pulp and paper company as a demon- 

_ stration sustained-yield unit, 


Forest-fire protection in Canada is a vital problem, and is therefore a major 

_ concern of federal and provincial forest authorities. Forest-fire protection of Crown 
lands is the responsibility of provincial forest services but federal-owned forest 
lands such as the National Parks, the forest experiment stations, and those in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories are the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Other organizations responsible for forest-fire protection within their respective 

_ territories are the forest protective associations in Quebec and company organiza- 
\tions on privately owned forest land in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. In 
the field of forest-fire research, the Federal Forestry Branch is working towards full 
: co-operation with the provincial forest services in achieving the best methods of 
forest-fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch to date have 
: been in the field of fire-hazard research and in the development of equipment and 
techniques for fire fighting. Increasing attention, however, is being given to research 


in such fields as fire-control planning, visible area mapping, detection and com- 
‘Munications equipment, and the training of fire crews. A number of provincial 
forest-protection services are also engaged in research activities. Notable advances 
have been made in several provinces in the development of forest communications 
equipment, the dropping of supplies to fire fighters by parachute, and the design of 


‘mechanical fire-fighting equipment. 


Research in forest air-surveying is of considerable importance because aerial 
‘Photography provides an excellent means of obtaining reliable information on the 
extent, character and volume of forest resources. Data from air-photographs are 
correlated with field work to develop techniques of timber estimating. Statistical 
formule based on stratification and sampling are used for volume determination. 
Research is being continued in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows 
to determine heights, crown widths, crown closure and other data from photo- 
graphs taken in different seasons of the year under various conditions, Studies are 


: 


. 
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also being made in the identification of species and subtypes and the classification 
of forest sites by the use of air photographs. Construction of suitable photo- 
grammetric and other scientific apparatus include the forestry tri-camera method 
of air photography, which has been developed to provide maximum forestry informa- 
tion at minimum cost; the use of photo-lithographic methods for the reproduction 
of general forest inventory maps in full colour; and the Shadow Height Calculator, 
constructed to facilitate the determination of tree heights from shadows in air 
photographs. 


Research in forest economics includes studies and analyses of forest taxation 
(federal and provincial) and land tenure. A study of the economics of forest 
management was undertaken on a pulpwood limit in Quebec with a view to the 
development of a technique for calculating the costs relating to the management of 
a forest area on a sustained-yield basis and thus provide a model for estimating the 
cost factors involved for similar forest areas. ' 


Forest Products Research.—Two Forest Products Laboratories conduct 
forest products research, one at Ottawa, Ont., and the other at Vancouver, B.C: 
The purpose of this research is to supply the basic and practical knowledge required 
for the best possible utilization of Canada’s forest resources and includes studies 
of the factors affecting the quality of wood and of manufactured wood products; 
the factors causing wood waste in logging and manufacturing; the mechanical, 
physical and chemical properties of wood and their relation to adaptability in use; 
the treatment of wood and its use in the manufacture of fibre products, alcohol, 
turpentine, etc.; new and more valuable uses for woods; and the application of 
laboratory findings to the standardization of lumber grades and the improvement of 
timber specifications in the building codes of Canadian cities. The Forest Products 
Laboratories co-operate with similar organizations in other countries, with the 
provinces and with industry. 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada at Montreal, Que., a corpora- 
tion supported by the Federal Government, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
and McGill University, carries out research in the field of pulps and papers. The 
program of work includes studies of the structure and properties of wood and bark 
and their chemical components; the improvement of pulping processes; studies for 
the improved utilization of waste products; and the improvement in the design of 
industrial equipment. | 


The Forest Insects Control Board.—The Forest Insects Control Board — 
operates under the Federal Department of Resources and Development and is 
composed of nine members representing the Federal and Provincial Governments 
and the pulp and paper industry. Its purpose is to advise the Minister of Resources 
and Development concerning methods for control and destruction of insects injurious 
to the forests of Canada and for the prevention of loss and damage from the attacks) 
of such insects. 


Forest Biology.—The Division of Forest Biology of the Science Service, 
Federal Department of Agriculture, undertakes investigations dealing with the 
biology and control of insects affecting forest and shade trees and forest products. 
Ten regional laboratories are maintained at strategic points across the country. 
The Forest Pathology Unit operates four branch laboratories, one of which, recently. 
established at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was designed particularly for fundamental 
research on virus, fungus and bacterial diseases of insects. | 
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A special article dealing with Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control appears 
in the Year Book 1947, pp. 389-400. A detailed account of the activities in forest 
pathology in Canada may be found in the Year Book 1948-49, pp. 416-417. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Forest utilization is concerned with the many industries employed in the 
hewing down of timber in the forest and the transforming of it into the numerous 
utilitarian shapes and forms required in modern living. The basic industries 
provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and for the wide range 


of secondary industries that convert the products of the basic industries into more 


highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, sash and doors, furniture 
and all the vast range of industries that use wood in any form in their processes. 
These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry, 
contribute substantially to the value of Canada’s export trade and thereby provide 
the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports that have to be 
purchased from other countries, particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw materials for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distilla- 
tion, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, pulpwood 
and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts 
and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which are finished 
in the woods ready for .use or exportation. A number of minor forest products 
go to swell the total, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark. 


‘It has been estimated that operations in the woods during the logging season 
in 1949 gave employment amounting to 37,836,000 man days, and distributed 
$321,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


8.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1944-49 
SsS————————~oO0awBaoOoOOooOononnmno0T0TeeeeeeeeweweweweeO ee eeeeewwq@eoR 


Product 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Bogs‘and bolts: .$3.2:....... 115,788,036] 120,682,306} 150,933, 681 205, 259, 855 215, 108,932) 207,789,335 
oT a 124,363,926) 146,172,701] 183,085,359] 237,488,741] 284,656,819] 270,697,980 
BeleTO0d «00. ok e eee 44,332,748) 45,193,219] 49,544,756] 46,206,336] 49,535,855} 48,816,965 
Hewn railway ties.......... 1,289,165) 1,339,920) 1,131,951} 1,177,806] 1,303,596 917, 033 
0 ES 5,217,255} 5,663,793) 5,892,324) 8,404,809] 13,116,480] 11,485,488 
Round mining timber....... 3,509,015} 6,437,074) 12,149,767] 10,082,458] 10,268,435] 10,376,305 
mence posts... 55 .55.0.2.... 2,216,585} 2,690,569) 3,091,268] 2,832,783] 2,489,286] 2,640,576 
Wood for distillation........ 887, 260 687, 102 452,196 544,746 497, 286 467,997 
OS ae 513,135 367,741 605, 503 628, 804 591, 484 644, 844 
Miscellaneous products...... 3,453, 698 5,090, 476 6,972,509 7,177,790} 8,726,895 7,875, 539 

GAS ith A iS 391,570,823] 334,324,901] 413,269,314] 519,804, 128 586,295, 068 561, 412,062 
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9.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalent in Merchantable Wood, by 
Production and Consumption of Chief Products, 1948 and 1949, with Comparative 


Totals, 1940-47. 


Norr.—Details by chief products and by provinces for the years 1926-49 will be found in the D.B.S. 
Bulletin Annual Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1949. 


Year and Product 


ee ee ee 


1948 


Logs and bolts....M{t. b.m. 
Pulpwood cord 
Hielwoodie. ensue sis ca 
Hewn railway ties.... No. 
Poles and piling....... a 


Round mining timber..cu. ft. 
N 


Fence posts.). 0 ...28: 


O. 
Wood for distillation. . a 


1949 
Logs and bolts....M ft. b.m. 
Pulpwoodee. ar aes cord 
Hivel wOOdem.aemeGrs + e 
Hewn railway ties.... N fe) 


Poles and piling....... 


Round mining timber.cu. ft. 


Fence posts........... 
Wood for distillation. . 


Totals, 1949........ 


Consumption 


Equivalent 
Volume 


of 


Merchant- 


able 


Wood! 


2,464,193 
2,441, 932 
2,391,342 
2,012,200 
2,332,157 
2,375,780 
2,585, 060 


2854, 481 


1, 245, 293 
871, 807 
760,518 

4,842 
10,794 
9,354 
17,705 
3,629 
5,039 
8, 633 


2,937,614 


1, 224,000 
870, 695 
792,704 


5,164 
14,109 


171,389,830. 
187,838,019 
207,017, 934 
243, 737, 886 
270,730,868 
298,992,227 
365,537,917 
466, 722, 041 


212,701, 800 
242,338,302 
49,199,302 
1,303,596 
10, 110, 303 
2,656,143 
2, 247,063 
497, 286 
591, 484 
2,023, 230 


523,668,509 


206,678,229 — 
240,379,337 
48,560, 692 
917,033 
8,969, 235 
3,126,212 
2,452, 247 
467,997 — 
644, 844 
3,129,003 


Production 
Equivalent 
Quantity Volume Quantity 
Reported of Total Reported 
or Merchant- Value or 
Estimated able Estimated 
Wood! 
M cu. ft $ 
2,676,814] 194,567,875 
2,683,731) 213,163,089 
2,608,605) 234,371,891 
2,475,906) 268,615, 283 
2,508,046) 301,570,823 
2,566,058] 334,324, 901 
2,812,718} 413,269,314 
3,091,086) 519,804,128 
6,561,186 1,250,416] 215,108,932 6,529,947 
12,497,926 1,062,324] 284,656, 819)| 10,256,549 
9,529,510 762,361] 49,535,855 9,506,480 
968,476 4,842 1,303,596 968,476]. 
1,029,158 15,437) 13,116,480 719,616 
37,728, 802 37,729] 10,268,435 9,354, 202 
15,970, 223 19,164 2,489,286] 14,754,045 
45, 359 3, 629 497, 286 45,359 
5,039,529 5,039 591,484) 5,039,529 
th 37,238) 8,726,895 aah 
3,198,179] 586,295, 068 
6,418, 489 1,222,980) 207,789,335 6,420, 946 
11, 850, 254 1,007,272] 270,697,980)| 10,243,467 
9, 927,432 794,194] 48,816,965 9,908, 806 
747,136 Sepia: 917,033 747,136 
978, 890 14,683} 11,485,488 774,346 
36,919,312 36,919] 10,376,305) 10,480,527 
15,973, 298 19,168} 2,640,576] 15,089,192 
48,058 3, 845 467,997 48,058 
5,164,016 5,164 644,844) 5,164,016 
aa So Ll |) waa Oooo ae 
3,140,137] 561,412, 662 


2,954,454) 515,324,829 


1In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been 


C 


used, each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of _ 


the material in question. 


The factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and — 


for the rest of Canada 200. Other factors: pulpwood 85, fuelwood 80, hewn railway ties 5, poles and piling — 
15, fence posts 1-2 and wood for distillation 80. A change in computing the converting factor was intro- » 
_ duced in 1944-45 and is described at pp. 265-266 of the 1946 Year Book. 


- 
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10.—Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood Cut and Values of Products of Woods 
Operations, by Provinces, 1947-49 


SSS a ee 


Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood Values of Products 


Province —_ ---- oo] —— 

1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. fe or 87,436 na ies 18,114, 275 
rince Edward Island...... 13, 808 13, 251 13, 433 1,159,278 1,190, 989 1, 210, 360 
DIO FANDCOLIA “A ont. soa. ws), 140,706 129,989 117,669) 19,498,355 19, 141, 364 17,199,449 
New Brunswick............ 247,912 249, 982 225,927]| 46,165,557 48, 820,188 43, 256, 801 
ATEN Re eee ae 1,114,018 1,117,130 1,069, 977]| 200,870, 414 218,347,191 201,948,530 
Watanory. >... Gan, oh 613,919 654, 268 632, 202|| 109,528,181 130,922,910 125, 912,035 
BRIA Gc see Or. 73, 463 74,379 76, 147 7,492, 875 7,115, 628 7,680,752 
Saskatchewan.............. 93, 638 89,096 86,390 6,321, 605 6,171, 443 6,494, 857 
IDEAS. ¢:., doen eet... 127, 480 146,009 136, 028 8,618,182} 11,710,495 10,496,313 
British Columbia........... 666, 142 724,075 694, 928} 120, 149, 681 142,874, 860] 129, 098, 690 
DEANS ogc a hake. . 3,091,086} 3,198,179 8,140,137] 519,804,128 586,295,068] 561, 412, 062 
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Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills-and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reports of which 
were compiled for 1949 was 7,460, as compared with 7,035 for 1948; the increase is 
attributable to the inclusion of the Province of Newfoundland in the later year. 
Mills sawing less than 15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-half 
of one percent of the total lumber production. Employees numbered 55,032 and 
wages and salaries amounted to $97,449,091. The logs, bolts and other materials 
and supplies of the industry were valued at $205,935,217, the gross value of produc- 
tion was $396,415,201 and net value $186,120,981. 

Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1949 at 5,915,443,000 
ft.b.m. Average values were fairly uniform until 1916, but increased rapidly 

from 1917 to 1920, to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest 
level for the entire period in 1932. With the exception of 1938, increases took place 
“each year from 1933 to 1949. 


11.— Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products, by Provinces, 


| 1948 and 1949 
i hii 


| Lumber Production Values of 
All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Quantities Values Products 
| 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
: M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
‘Newfoundland.............. 4 34,060 es 1,586, 747 < 2, 080, 842 
rince Edward Island...... 11,035 9,872 491,035 446, 341 551,491 506,591 
Biova Scotia................ 319,403 262,963} 15,180,381 12,345, 754 16,743,884] 13,562,282 
New MSTIMSWICk sco. 290, 434 294,225] 15,131,423 15,130,833] 17,510,574 17, 858, 803 
SE Ea ae ee aoe 1,095,719 1,128,076] 58,920,212 59,100, 719]| 69,957,892 69, 624, 009 
EE ae eaieaada 760, 198 793,039] 46,937,848 49,806,861]! 58,827,577 62,739,000 
ie 60, 846 56, 689 2,780, 968 2,821,479 3,017,291 3,064, 696 
res tchewan 2. ny IES 91,228 74, 760 3,558, 784 3,253, 700 3,825,161 3,562,128 
MEER ANG he 339,574 306,353} 12,649,919 12,281,439] 13,964,169 13,500,571 
British Columbia........... 2,937,410 2,951,183] 184,998,056 177,708,047] 224, 664, 156 209, 607,511 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 2,951 4,223 201,912 307, 953 205, 277 308, 768 
Canada............ 5,908,798| 5,915,443] 340,850,538 334, 789,873|| 409, 267, 472 $96, 415, 201 
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12. Quantities and Values of Lumber Cut, by Kinds, 1948 and 1949 
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Quantities Values 
Kinds of Wood —_—————_— 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 
SpPuCO eas dha dees om Seibert eicie Sree MRS amesr 1,982, 084 1,898, 281 93, 431,024 91,322,503 
Douglas firs: ooscvs ss. aseaen se sees ese: 1,514,118 1,593, 556 96,765,791 94, 268,443 
1B Riso OY eee Meat arher ae OIC OT OIE POO IO ODOT 651,476 630, 900 39, 284, 255 35,384,094 
\iilevni’sa 0) WN cies Seer Hotipld SOGOU OUI SouD Cod ooDOUOOCT 379,316 391,900 26, 005, 580 27,610, 529 
(OYTO Doe oars iCr ad OIRO MICU EO OO COD ODT 308, 889 304,418 26, 833, 095 26, 162,358 
Vellowabinclie cere «os cicieteus siete cin-slete ss clelelecene 180, 611 192,103 11,269,188 12,514,019 
Jack pine and lodgepole pine..........++++++++ 252,781 263, 634 12,543, 201 12,534,000 
WEI oH sa deeicnnida ageaovindooodou can ode GUD 111,911 111, 620 7,540,317 7,622,728 
Balsa aes oie oars ot cialotelesersle stew isierelanereveieene 137,495 151,465 6,447, 851 7,019,391 
Ried’ Pins, veseets oc ce5 0 hei ws vias sles wine nisin s si 65, 567 67,411 4,175,019 4,357,919 
OGRE RIMES HH cael Nec ce clos wile 1s w cle ee .creie se meres 324, 550 310,155 16,555, 217 15,993, 889 
EA Cie a ene aoa ta toes Catir! OOD: 5,908, 798 5,915,443 || 340,850,538 334, 789,873 


13.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1929-30 
at p. 262 of the 1943-44 edition and for 1931-39 at p. 415 of the 1947 edition. 
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Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 

a Pouentny Value re Quantity Value Quantity value am 
capt “M ft. b.m. $ "i Squares $ M $ ~ 
O40 Sepeegl Hew stoi edidnte Shes 4,629,052 | 105,991,217 | 3,823,251 | 9,597,497 216,465 688, 167 
LOS ete ee weeks Seite ote 4,941,084 | 129,287,703 | 4,160,772 | 12,309, 682 204,991 731,227 
EOE Oo a3 Od O ODDO GOORIN 4,935,145 149, 854, 527 3,720,482 | 13,191,084. 181,994 737 , 874 
ROSS nGee Risa, cccce'y Sis oon a ages 4,363,575 | 151,899,684 | 2,565,752 | 10,020, 804 114,029 554, 278 
MOS ate eis w cia. wv ae semis 4,512,232 | 170,351,406 | 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 
DOIG MN Sarees ee eens 4,514,160 | 181,045,952 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 117,731 752,245 
TOA. oe eee oe Se aie 5,083,280 | 230,189,699 | 2,646,022 | 14,512,796 134,591 908 , 564 
LOA Tapas Nore eters mat ees sie eon 5,877,901 | 322,048,356 | 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151,151 1, 239, 824 
IDES See ea Fan saa ie, Sean 5,908,798 | 340,850,538 | 3,078,215") 24,470,746 149, 646 1,338,534 
(O40 sian erent one wi 2h 5,915,443 | 334,789,873 | 2,825,261 | 19,568,633 129, 895 1,136, 208 


Lumber Exports.—For exports of planks, boards and square timber see 
Chapter X XI, Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Most of the textual information and the tables normally appearing under this. 
heading have been incorporated, in this edition, in the Special Article on “The 
Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada”. The exceptions are wood-pulp statistics of 
leading countries and the world newsprint statistics which are given in the following 
paragraphs. $ 


World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp 
for certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption 
caused by World War II and are shown for 1950 in Table 14. It is estimated that 
these countries produce approximately three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 
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Production, Exports and Imports of Wood Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1950 
(Source: United States Pulp Producers Association) 
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Country Production Exports Imports 
’000 tons 000 tens 000 tons 
RBG SET PIO .S, Sonesta ES ee 8,371! 1,846 37 
SCRE ee tee ey Sa eee 14, 811 96 2,385 
ALES ota cra al a goal Ni dear by Rl OR a 2,109 1,142 — 
RNY Peter nant tir cE Ncten Soivet cid wire liarca cdc. 1,185 608 23 
CALLS ee ree ae Oy ae ea iit 3,488 2,305 1 


a ee ee 
1 Slightly lower than Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 2, p. 469, owing to the ex- 
clusion of certain types of pulp by the Association. . 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913, Canada has led the world in the 
export of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest 
years available are given in Table 15; 1939 figures are included for comparative 
purposes. The six countries listed accounted for 81 p.c. of the estimated world 
production in 1950, Canada contributing over 54 p.c. 


15.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1949 and 1950 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 
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Country Production Exports 
1939 1949 1950 1939 1949 1950 

000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Canada (including Newfoundland)....... BY als) 5,176! 5, 2791 2,935 4, 8291 4,936 
MITC RUS ee ce 1 hee 939 900 1,015 13 39 44 
EMCO TING POM 5 0. oes cess ne ek 848 529 609 42 68 115 
LENS. ISS add ict pees oo Oe ae a Sd 550 423 460 433 391 416 
medion te eer oes oe he a a 306 345 358 199 233 226 
WOM etait Goths oad tL 222 171 175 188 158 148 


1 Slightly lower than Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures given in Tables 4 and 7 at pp. 471 and 474 
owing to the exclusion of certain paper not classed as newsprint by the Association. 


THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IN CANADA* 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada 
for many years, and the post-war development of the industry has more than kept 
pace with the vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands 
first among all industries in value of production, in exports, in total wages paid 
and in capital invested. It is the largest consumer of electric energy and the largest 
industrial buyer of goods and services, including transportation, in the land. The 
industry has a newsprint output five times that of any other country and provides 
for over one-half the world’s newsprint needs. Canada is also the world’s greatest 
wood-pulp exporter and stands second only to the United States as a producer of 
pulp. Thus this Canadian industry, with four-fifths of its output moving abroad, 
ranks as one of the major industrial enterprises of the world. 

Paper was first manufactured in Canada early in the eighteenth century, 
but it was not until the 1860’s, when wood-pulp began to supplement rags as a 
raw material, that the development of the industry began. The happy conjunction 


* Prepared by the Forest Economics Section, under the direction of Dr. D. A. Macdonald, Director, 
Forestry Branch, Department of Resources and Development, in co-operation with the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. 
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of Canada’s extensive pulpwood and hydro-electric power resources, together with 
an ever-increasing demand for pulp and paper, have been mainly responsible for the 
growth of the industry. 

The first Canadian paper mill was located at St. Andrews in Lower Canada 
and began to produce in 1805. By 1851 there were five mills in Upper and 
Lower Canada. The first chemical wood-pulp was produced in a soda pulp mill 
at Windsor Mills, Quebec, in 1864. By 1881 there were 35 paper mills and five 
pulp mills in Gomaris with a total of 1,586 employees and an annual output valued 
at $2,500,000. The growth of the ince continued at an accelerated pace and 
from 1900 to 1920 the value of production of the pulp and paper mills increased 
thirty-fold. After weathering the depression years at a low production level, the 
pulp and paper industry was again at a 95 p.c. production capacity in 1938. The 
heightened demand during the War and post-war period added impetus to expansion 
of the industry, until in 1950 there were 123 pulp and paper establishments in Canada 
producing 8,473,014 tons of wood-pulp, valued at $502,583,925 and 428,461 tons of 


pulp made from rags, straw and other fibres, valued at $13,073,199. Paper pro-. 


duction totalled 6,812,035 tons valued at $710,153,826. The gross value of pro- 
duction of the mills in 1950 was $954, 137,651, pn in 1951 it totalled approximately 
$1,200,000,000. 


Woods Operations.—Vast forest resources and abundant sources of power, 
together with the low cost of transporting logs to the mills by a broad network of 
rivers and streams, have brought about the rapid development of the pulp and paper 
industry. This industry is the largest tenant of the forest, holding 158,125 sq. miles 
in 1951 or almost 33 p.c. of the accessible productive forest area of Canada. The 


industry also owns some timber lands outright, but these remain a minor factor in — 


pulpwood supply. 

The pulpwood consumption of the mills in 1950 amounted to some 11,000, 000 
cords of which 67 p.c. was cut on the leased or freehold limits of the industry. The 
remaining 33 p.c. of the wood was purchased. Two-thirds of the purchased wood 
came from farmers and other small holdings. 


1.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1941-50 


Norz.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood | Canadian Pulpwood Imported 


Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- ac PC PiCZon 
age of Ola Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value || Quantity? | Total Quantity! | Total | Quantity!| Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1941..| 9,544,699 88,193,045 9.24 7,688,307 80-6 1, 856,392 19-4 81 -- 
1942..| 9,653,574 103,619,151 | 10-73 7,665, 724 79-4 1,987, 850 20-6 1,714 -- 
1943..| 8,801,368 110,844,790 | 12-59 7,260,776 82-5 1,540,592 1725 2,379 -- 
1944..| 8,668,566 124,363,926 | 14-35 7,169,430 82-7 1,499, 136 17-3 8, 209 0-1 
1945..| 9,145,673 146,172,701 | 15-98 7,474,375 81-7 1,671,298 18-3 4,133 -- 
1946. .| 10,523,256 183,085,359 | 17-40 8, 667, 875 82-4 1, 855, 381 17-6 16, 881 0-2 
1947. .| 11,484,522 237,488,741 | 20-65 9,500, 542 82-7 1,983,980 17-3 50,508 0:5 
1948. .| 12,497,926 284 656,819 | 22-78 10,180,580 81-5 2,317,346 18-5 75,969 0-7 
19492.] 11,850, 254 970,697,980 | 22-84 10, 237,976 86-4 1,612,278 13-6 5,491 -- 
19502.) 12,873,476 285,762,620 | 22-20 11,138,578 86-5 1,734, 898 13-5 28, 220 0:3 
a 2 ca a ee eee ee eee SS ee 
1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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The nature of the topography, climate and forests of Eastern Canada are such 
that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried out most economically during 
the autumn and winter months. Spruce, balsam fir, jack pine, poplar and other 
species are felled and the logs are hauled to the nearest streams where they are 
piled on the ice. Many operations use trucks and tractors and there has been a 
general increase in the use of mechanical logging methods in Eastern Canada. When 
the ice breaks up in the spring, the logs are floated down the river to the mills. In 
British Columbia larger Douglas fir, western hemlock and Sitka spruce logs are 
assembled by donkey engines, cable systems and tractors, and are transported to 
the mill, to tide water or to lakes by heavy-duty trucks and trailers or by logging 
railway. Logs taken to lakes or tide water are assembled into booms and towed to 
the mills. Logging operations on the west coast are carried out in most instances 


throughout the year. A great deal of the material used by the pulp mills is sawmill 
waste such as slabs and edgings. 


2.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1941-50 


Nots.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding. tables of previous Year Books. 


i Mechanical Pulp! Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
ear nee Sa ee ————______ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
US ea Sata eee 3,494, 922 61,327,268 2,122,292 | 113,128,794 5,720, 847 175,439,551 
REDS Rae gee eae 3, 260,097 64, 801, 837 2,246,438 126, 208, 457 5, 606, 461 192,145,062 
LOE eet le pedis ae 2,998,913 63,426,919 2,188,026 130,010, 210 5, 272, 830 194,519,152 
ee eee 3,076, 296 71, 668, 673 2,109,169 | 138,140,452 Dy2le37 211,041,412 
|e eres 3,341, 920 86,375,001 2,154 , 267 144, 084, 969 5, 600, 814 231,873,122 
| OT iacells etiaten Fire 3,997, 848 111,514, 231 2,427,087 172,756, 674 6,615, 410 287, 624 , 227 
| 9 ee een 4,275,269 | 147,423 552 2,165,977.1 251, 273. 372 7,253,671 403, 853 , 235 
BES cs: Soret a beaises 4,413,513 168,343,496 2,997,281 310,338, 614 7,675,079 485, 966, 164 
BLO 2m wha Dede. 4,718, 806 166,591,741 2,891,418 272,355, 430 7,852,998 445,138,494 
UD02. sch che, 4,910,803 | 173,035,433 3,314,250 | 323,330,963 8,473,014 502, 583, 925 

1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


3.—Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1941-59 


Notr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


ee 


Quebec Ontario Canadal 
Year ae | eS Se ee =-——___ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Re eS co: 2,971,386 89,103,399 1,507,324 46, 908, 967 5,720, 847 175,439,551 
es REE 2,896,440 97, 632,408 1,518, 967 51,936, 704 5, 606, 461 192, 145,062 
BRS isse.s3 Tene.e:. 2,617,403 | - 94,054,176 1,490,966 54,818, 046 5,272,830 194,519, 152 
etree ete UA 2,767,081 105,042,991 1,316,365 54, 934,993 Oeil or 211,041,412 
BO sac hos bn 2,887,176 114,197,036 1,468, 682 62,596, 260 5, 600,814 231,873, 122 
EOE eae 3,460, 853 140, 930, 891 1, 837,975 84, 049,038 6,615,410 287, 624, 227 
Rates: ose. snk 8,751,579 194, 805, 327 2,100, 237 122,382,058 7,253, 671 403, 853, 235 
MIE hc. 3,902,072 227,425,545 2,226, 124 153, 870, 832 7,675,079 485,966, 164 
MEO 5 O85 os cc 3,698,401 196,568, 691 2,188, 444 140, 662, 434 7,852,9987} 445,138, 4942 
se as ace, 3,922,543 216,299, 900 2,297,518 156,390, 753 8,473,0147] 502,583, 9252 
1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 2 Tn- 


cludes Newfoundland. 


' Manufacturing Processes.—Pulpwood logs come to the mills either by 
floating down a convenient stream, by truck, by railway, or by water transport. 


On arrival the bark is removed in barking drums. Slightly different wood-handling 
Methods are employed by the Pacific coast mills. 


= 


<e 
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Wood is made into paper by first converting it into pulp. Two pulping methods 
are used, one mechanical and the other by cooking with chemicals. The mechanical 
process produces groundwood pulp, which is exactly what its name implies. Wood 
is reduced to fibre by pressing against large revolving grindstones. Hence large 
quantities of power are required. The yield of groundwood or mechanical pulp 


approximates 97 p.c. of the weight of the wood. 


In the chemical process small chips of wood, about three-quarters of an inch 
in length, are cooked at high temperatures and under pressure in a chemical liquor. 
The cooking, requiring several hours, dissolves virtually everything in the wood 
other than the cellulose. The yield of pulp is therefore reduced to from 45 to 50 p.c. 
of the weight of the wood. Three such chemical pulping processes are employed 
to produce sulphite, sulphate, or soda pulp which obtain their names from the 
acid or alkali employed in the cooking process. | 


Paper is made from pulp which, thinly mixed in water, travels in a wide stream: 


on to the wet end of the paper-making machine. As the pulp and water move 
ahead on a travelling screeri, the water is removed from the pulp, which then passes 
over a series of heated revolving drums in the dry end of the machine where the paper 
emerges. Thus, the paper is the result of a process of felting and drying the cellulose 
fibres of the original wood. Machine speeds vary with design as well as the type and 
weight of the paper made. Some machines produce newsprint at the rate of close 
to 2,000 ft. a minute. About 250 tons of water may be used to produce one ton of 


paper. 


The type of mixture of pulp employed determines the character of the paper 
produced. Newsprint is composed of about 85 p.c. groundwood and 15 p.c. un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. Bleached sulphite pulp is the raw material from which is 
made the better grades of book, writing and tissue papers. When pulp is made 
for use as the raw material for rayon, cellophane, photographie film, nitro-cellulose 
and plastics, it is known as “dissolving pulp”. Sulphate, or kraft pulp, in its un- 
bleached form is used to produce wrapping and bag papers, container boards and 
other products in which strength is the prime requisite. When bleached, this pulp 


is used to manufacture white printing, tissue, tag, envelope and other papers and 


products in which strength is also essential. Soda pulp is made by pulping short- 
fibred, broad-leaved species such as poplar, but relatively small quantities are 
produced in Canada. The raw material of paper-board may include anything from 
waste paper and pulp screenings (the pulp rejected for paper manufacture) to the 
finest grades of chemical pulp. Its components vary with the quality and type 
desired. Canada produces also some pulp made from rags and other fibrous material. 
Rag pulp goes into the highest grades of paper. 


Virtually all papers and paper boards made to-day contain ingredients other 
than cellulose fibres. Before the pulp goes to the paper machine, dye is added to 
produce the colour desired. A filler such as china clay, or a size such as resin, or 
both, may also be added—filler to improve printability, opacity and appearance 


‘and size to increase resistance by liquids. To improve the surface of some high- 
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grade papers and paper boards, the finished sheet is coated by spreading a mixture 
of mineral matter, adhesives, waxes or waterproofing agents on the surface of the 
sheet. 


Between 1913 and 1930 the Canadian newsprint industry experienced a rapid 
and spectacular growth; by 1925 it had become the world’s largest producer. 
Following the period of high prices and wide prosperity during the 1920’s, the 
effect of the depression on the industry was devastating. Thus, between 1929 and: 
1932, when new Canadian mills and machines were still being completed and search- 
ing for business, the output of Canadian newsprint dropped by almost 30 p.c. In 
1935 demand began to show improvement and in 1937 the industry was operating 
at 95 p.c. capacity. In the eight succeeding years which included World War II; 
newsprint production figures and values were relatively stable. After the War, 
tonnages and values rose rapidly, and during the six-year period 1945 to 1950 
output increased by 60 p.c. 


4.—Paper Production, by Type, 1941-50 
Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
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Newsprint Paper Wrapping Paper 


Year 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
re ee 3,519,733 | 158,925,310 117,444 18,476,397 162,581 16,744, 806 
LED SI - Sie ae ae 3, 257,180 147,074, 109 121,419 19,181, 665 165,991 17,221,769 
RR ae ee 3,046,442 | 152,962, 868 122,174 19,047,039 145,545 15, 614, 453 
Beate Pegs Ge ae, 3,039,783 165, 655, 165 155,498 23,700,310 156,721 16, 699, 663 
ee <= 3,324,033 189, 023, 736 162,198 24, 468,409 162,175 17,558; 552 
BAe sys eee cae oie 4,162,158 | 280,809,610 189,318 29,995, 156 175,369 20,797,070 
DL Se ee eam ee 4,474,264 | 355,540, 669 210, 762 39, 727, 187 188,742 26,009, 996 
_ DESEO Seine 5 i, -an' td Sane 4,640,336 402,099, 718 231, 608 45,178,968 207,128 31,036, 805 
Mee ts bes e's NS aces 5, 187,206 467,976,343 199,317 40,598, 820 195,585 30,033,478 
BADULN ets ccs eee 5,318,988 | 506,968,207 214,097 47,356,410 222, 840 37,776, 291 
Paper Boards Mie een Totals 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
ES es ane 649, 840 40, 214, 658 75,178 7,089,121 || 4,524,776 241,450, 292 
0 IR ia i nape ,, 609,175 38, 641, 867 78,002 8,150,102 || 4,231,767 230, 269,512 
EEE IS ee 568,101 37,528, 257 84, 082 8,883,535 || 3,966,344 234, 036, 152 
EEE She ie, See Set 588,348 39,091, 667 104,026 10,399,036 || 4,044,376 255,545, 841 
Be 88s ARDS 595,131 40,100,872 116,039 11, 686, 045 4,359,576 282,837, 614 
MAT ccs) ccc os dlckos a sue 683, 643 50, 213, 833 136, 630 15,140,721 5,347,118 396, 956, 390 
a 744,377 66, 126,302 156, 937 19,697,123 5,775, 082 507,101,277 
See 817,432 80, 864, 700 167,142 23,166, 651 6, 063, 646 582,346 842 
Ss So A Peg, os « 797, 023 80, 632,075 160, 838 22,219,122 6,539, 969 641, 459, 838 
DON eta le lg 876, 894 92,531,711 179,216 25,521, 207 6,812,035 710,153,826 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Book and Writing Paper 


, : 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, 1930-51 


WORLD PRODUCTION 
1939 'Or5 1 
7; 714,000 SHORT TONS 10,215,600 SHORT TONS 


ALL OTHER 
- COUNTRIES 
RES Se Ob/oite 


CANADA 
54.0% 


“COUNTRIES Pag 37.2% § 


eee OOO %o re) 


5,000 — 
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VALUE 
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5.—Paper Production, by Provinces, 1949 and 1959 


1949 1950 
Province —— | -_——-—— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

CSE sees nh TEENS om ule teva nee tn Sa ah ans 3,222,063 | 310,752,857 3,315, 631 339, 748, 513 

OxitAFiG Bh foc 0 eo Geen Se «ole Dds aed eine es 1,817,933 189,616,876 | 1,903,721 211,416,005 
British Columbia... .....00-ccesens ness eee eeess 471,619 46,478,981 | 498,286 52,845,416 » 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 

Newfoundland. c..s.ises- ees ae eter eee eee ee ees 1, 028,354 94, 611, 124 1,094,397 106, 143, 892 | 

TM otalsneect cee aeons og Coreen 6,539,969 | 641,459,838 6,812,035 710,153,826 


The industry’s output of products, other than newsprint, has expanded in a 
spectacular fashion in the past thirty years. The production of pulp for sale increased 


two and one-half times; paperboard production increased to nearly eight times its 


1922 total; wrapping paper production almost trebled; book and writing paper 


more than trebled; the output of tissue paper increased to almost twenty times its | 


1922 level, and all other paper grades, excluding newsprint, increased five-fold. 
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High tariffs, both in the United States and overseas, have limited the markets 
for paperboard and fine papers and output goes chiefly to the domestic market. 
The manufacturers have steadily increased the number of standard and specialty 
grades which they have produced, and have developed a wide variety of industrial 
papers for use in the electrical industry and in the manufacture of paperboard 
containers, paper cups, towels and grease-proof papers for food. 


External Trade.—The level of domestic trade, the national income, and the 
standard of living in Canada depend largely on the flow of Canadian exports abroad. 
During the 15 years from 1927 to 1941, pulp and paper accounted for from 14 to 
24 p.c. of the total value of Canadian exports. From 1920 to 1941 pulp and paper 
_ exports were never less than 12 p.c. of total exports. In the post-war years, 1947 
_ to 1951, pulp and paper has accounted for from 20 to 25 p.c. of the total value of 
all Canadian exports. 


Because of the high level of munitions production during the war years, pulp 
_ and paper occupied a less dominant position in the export market. Nevertheless, 
_ from 1943 to 1945 pulp and paper comprised between 8 and 10 p.c. of total Canadian 
exports. With the return of peace, the industry immediately climbed back to its 
| position as Canada’s largest single exporter. 


During the years 1925 to 1946, about 75 p.c. of Canadian pulp and paper pro- 
duction moved abroad. Of the pulp produced for sale, more than 85 p.c. .was 
_ exported. In 1950 about 77 p.c. of the entire production of pulp and.paper was 
_ exported, accounting for nearly one-quarter of all Canadian exports. 


The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is in the United States. 
Prior to the War this market alone absorbed about 85 p.c. of the pulp exports and 
80 p.c. of the newsprint exports. In 1945 the proportions were 71 p.c. and 83 p.c., 
respectively, and in 1950, 80 p.c. and 96 p.c., respectively. 


6.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 


| 1941-50 
a 
United Kingdom United States All Countries 

fi hs ian heity Walaa PG Quantity Value Quantity. Naive i 
| tons $ tons $ tons $ 

| EES uA By 265,977 15,412,380 1,108, 845 68, 161, 163 1,411,724 85, 897,736 
Eee 294,056 17,950,527 1,197,425 76, 087, 788 1,510,746 95, 266, 873 
| te 263,392 17,349, 975 1,269, 043 80, 969, 868 1,556,457 | 100,012,775 
| 292, 808 21,3938, 993 1,077,811 77,081, 637 1,408,081 | 101,563,024 
| BIO45. oss. 290, 885 22,276,514 1,093,631 79,589, 366 1,434,527 | 106,054,911 
1946 OR 119,973 10,122,012 1,252,648 99,972,972 1,418,558 | 114,020, 659 
|) 136, 976 14,741, 287 1,499,302 | 156,121,526 1,698,712 | 177,802,612 
“1088 ee ett 170, 227 21,359, 288 1,591,043 | 184,983,027 1,797,998 211,564,384 
| 1949) BE esp: 181, 828 20,137,715 1,305,334 | 141,641,380 1,557,348 | 171,504,163 

i |) 117,921 13, 128, 894 1,694,444 | 191,005,507 1,846,143 | 208,555,549 


OO 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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7._Exports of Newsprint Paper to the United Kingdom, United States and All 
Countries, 1941-50 


United Kingdom United States All Countries 
Year — — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
OES deena 94,082 4,492, 699 2,762,241 129, 162, 253 3, 262,012 154,356, 543 
14 DARN. Secs ene 35, 123 1,704,069 2,792,181 130,519,094 3,005, 291 141,065, 618 
NOASMRe te racrasaige.s 30,427 1,773,834 2,544, 691 129,787,019 _ 2,810, 288 144,707,065 
i MOY: lee a aleee oe 41,908 2 ODMR L 2,408, 960 133,398, 723 2,805,776 157, 190,834 
1O4 okehenan siete 105, 648 6,564, 645 2,533,564 146, 507, 805 3,058, 946 179,450,771 
NGAG tose cs .ctece to's. 82, 888 5,954, 814 3,323,238 224,782,463 3, 858,467 265, 864, 969 
NQAT rors crestor 55,520 4,623,491 3,675,349 291,892,729 4,220,779 342,293,158 
MOAR AR re. aiecetere 60, 690 5, 319, 660 3,917,366 | 340,334,045 4,328,184 383, 122,743 
1940p 5 ees 108, 213 9,930,070 4,346,414 395,259,575 4,789.296 440, 054, 067 


(eshte Ts 19,095 1,861,980 4°794,937 | 463,155,927 4°938,069 | 485,746,314 
TeyiyAtiaeoH  spesteare shewjre sf) a heed Sue SS eee 
1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Importance of the Industry in the Canadian Economy.—The pulp and 
paper industry is one of the larger contributors to the public purse in Canada. 
Taxes and payments of all kinds to governments run to $135,000,000 annually, 
but the extent to which the industry contributes to the national welfare cannot 
be assessed solely on this basis. Its operations create vast additional sources of 
government revenue including: hydro-electric facilities built to meet the power 
requirements of the industry; almost $300,000,000 paid out annually in wages; a 
freight traffic alone involving the loading of more than 1,000 freight cars daily; 
and the operation of many converting industries ranging from the publishing trades 
to the manufacture of cartons, plastics and rayons. The significance of the industry 
in the economy may be judged also from the fact that it accounts for about one-third 
of all the power used by industry and in mining; that it accounted for almost one out 
of every eight revenue freight cars loaded in Canada in 1951; that the value of its 
output exceeds the mineral production of Canada including gold and all metallics, 
coal, gas, and petroleum; that its exports are close to twice the value of wheat and 
all other exports of grain; and that it expends annually $72,000,000 for chemicals 
and mill supplies, $44,000,000 for fuel, and $100,000,000 for other purchases. 
Indeed, the gross value of the production of the industry exceeds 5 p.c. of the gross 
national product of Canada. 


The pulp and paper industry uses the products and services of other Canadian 
industries on a wide scale, from agriculture to insurance and from retailing to rail- 
roading. Many branches of the national economy derive revenues or benefits from 
pulp and paper operations. The industry is a larger buyer of goods and services 
than any other manufacturing industry in Canada. 


Including woods-workers, close to 280,000 Canadians received pay from the 
pulp and paper industry in 1950, which means that about 1,000,000 Canadians 
depend directly on the industry, in whole or in part, for their livelihood. Sums paid 
to workers in 1950 ran to an estimated $270,000,000. Employees in the mills 
received in salaries and wages $169,246,531, and workers in the woods an estimated 
$101,000,000. In that year the industry, in the mills alone, employed 52,3438 people. 
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In addition, the industry provides seasonal work in the woods for about another 
225,000 workers. Except in British Columbia, woods-workers are employed chiefly 
on a seasonal basis. While the industry is the largest exporter of manufactured 
goods in Canada, the products that it manufactures for home consumption loom 
large in domestic trade. 


Outlook.—To-day there is an urgent need throughout the world for pulp and 


_ paper products of all kinds. Pulp, formerly used merely for paper, is in increasing 


demand as raw material for the fabrication of rayon, cellophane, plastics, building 
and packaging materials and many other products. 


The main pulpwood sources of the world lie in the forests of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United States, Canada and Scandinavia. In the United 
States, pulp and paper consumption far exceeds that country’s production of pulp- 
wood. Production of wood-pulp in Scandinavia appears to have reached the pro- 
ductive capacity of the forests in that area. No extensive development for pulpwood 
of the tropical forests of the world appears imminent, and any considerable increase 
in pulp and paper production in the Soviet Union could be absorbed within that 
country. Thus, it is apparent that for some time to come the task of supplying a 


_ major portion of the pulp and paper demand of the free world must fall to Canada. 
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In meeting this need, the pulp and paper industry can contribute in no small 
measure to the stability of the Canadian economy, particularly in the years that 
lie immediately ahead. 


With vast supplies of wood, streams to float the logs to the mills, and abundant 
electric power for their conversion into pulp and paper, the resources of the industry 
are unsurpassed anywhere and from these resources flow an essential commodity— 
one which is the very currency of civilization. All these advantages and qualities 
would be meaningless, however, if the industry could not dispose of its products. 
So far as Canada is concerned, it is largely an export industry and, as such, must 


depend for its existence on its ability to secure and maintain export markets. 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Resources 


The mineral resources of the provinces of Canada are dealt with in some detail 
in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 486-495. The following Special Article, together with 
the article on pp. 524-527, gives an account of the tremendous expansion that has 
taken place in the development of those resources since the end of World War II. 


POST-WAR EXPANSION IN CANADA’S MINERAL INDUSTRYT 


In the light of its remarkable growth since World War II, mining in Canada 
can well be described as an industry on the march. True, inflationary prices have 
accounted for much of the increase in the value of its output from $498,755,181 
in 1945 to a record $1,228,000,000 in 1951 for, like that of practically every other 


commodity, the price of almost every metal and mineral produced in Canada has” 


risen sharply since the War. However, the total volume of mineral production 
has also increased, the figure for 1951 being about 69 p.c. higher than that for 1950. 


In any event these volume and value increases provide only part of the record 


of the expansion that has taken place. The real story lies in the many outstanding 


developments that have occurred in the past seven years and that have literally 
transformed much of the Canadian mining landscape. The article entitled 
“Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation”, at pp. 524-527, gives a descriptive account 
of what is, beyond question, the greatest of these developments. © 


Next in importance—in fact equally as important in many respects—are) 
the iron ore developments, and here, too, the before and after contrasts are sharp. 
Prior to 1939, Canada produced little or no iron ore. The requirements of the 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Prepared under the direction of Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa, by G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information Division, and Mrs. M. J. Giroux 
of the Editorial staff. 
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Canadian steel industry were met by imports, mainly from the United States, 
and from Newfoundland, which entered Confederation in 1949. From 1939 until 
1944 the entire Canadian output came from the Helen mine of Algoma Ore Properties 
Limited in the Michipicoten area of Ontario. 


Meantime, two events occurred which were to change the outlook completely — 
the discovery of large deposits of hematite in the Steep Rock area 140 miles west 
of Port Arthur in Ontario, and the disclosure of large deposits of this ore in the 
Quebec-Labrador region. In both cases the discoveries were made just prior to 
World War II. Currently, both areas are sharing the limelight and, in addition, the 


_ huge Wabana deposits in Newfoundland now comprise a part of Canada’s wealth 


of iron ore. 


From here on, the order of importance of the outstanding post-war developments 
in mineral production would be difficult to appraise. Whether it be the disclosure 
of large quantities of natural gas in Alberta or the discovery of deposits of titanium 
ore in eastern Quebec, the discoveries of asbestos in British Columbia and Ontario, 
the huge aluminum project at Kitimat in British Columbia, or a number of other 


enterprises of varying importance that could be mentioned, it is evident that 


Canada has been witnessing the greatest wave of mineral resources development in 


_ its history. 


Actually, this expansion developed somewhat slowly at first. There was an 
abrupt slackening in the demand for most mine products during 1946 when the 
industry in Canada and elsewhere was in the process of readjustment to a peace- 
time basis. Soon, however, the effects of the curtailment in the output of civilian 
goods during six years of war became evident in a demand for such goods far in 


_ excess of any ever experienced. 


The setting for an expansion of the country’s mineral economy was close to 
ideal. Prices were rising, there was every reasonable assurance of a prolonged 


) demand for mine products and industry as a whole in Canada was expanding rapidly, 
_ thus adding to the demand for mineral raw materials. If more were needed in the 
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way of incentive it was provided in the discovery of the Leduc oil field in Alberta in 
| February 1947. That event perhaps more than any other single post-war develop- 


ment brought Canada’s mineral possibilities sharply into focus and caused Canadians 


_ and others to gain a new conception of the country’s mineral estate, a conception that 
_ would have been regarded as visionary if not extravagant even 25 years ago. 


The effects have been cumulative. The Leduc discovery has brought the whole 
Prairie region of several hundred thousand square miles into perspective as holding 
possibilities of further important discoveries and of resultant disclosures of natural 
gas; the high base-metal prices have brought within economic range several deposits 
of these metals in various parts of Canada which would otherwise have remained 
undeveloped, and have caused attention to turn to the re-examination of many 


long-dormant properties; the high prices for other mine products, coupled with the 
Steadiness of the demand, have encouraged the establishment of new enterprises 
and the large-scale expansion of existing enterprises. 


A cross-sectional survey of the nature and scope of this post-war expansion 


and of the more important developments follows, on a regional basis. 


British Columbia.—This Province, whose mining history dates back to 
the discovery of gold in the gravels of the lower Fraser River close to a century ago 
and whose contribution to Canada’s mineral output up to the end of 1951 has 
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amounted to upwards of $3,000,000,000, has been experiencing a tremendous upsurge 
of mining and related activity. Practically every favourable section of the great 
expanse of Cordilleran rocks which underlie most of the Province has been receiving 
attention in the belief that these rocks contain much hidden wealth, a belief sup- 
ported by encouraging | results up to date. Modern means of transportation — 
permit easier access to many areas that were formerly difficult to reach, and road 
improvements, power development and cheaper processing and extractive methods, 
coupled with high prices, make the development of prospects and properties in 
these areas feasible. Mineral discoveries made 30 to 50 or more years ago when 
primitive methods of transportation proved an effective barrier to their development, 
are now being reappraised. 


From the outset the production of metals has been the mainstay of the 
Province’s mineral economy and in 1951 accounted for 85 p.c. of the total value of 
the mineral output in that year. Lead, zinc, copper, gold and silver are the chief 
metals produced, the Province being the leading world producer of lead and zinc 
and well to the fore in silver production. Chief source of these three metals is 
the great Sullivan mine of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited at Kimberley in the East Kootenay area. This Company, with 
its operations at Kimberley, its sprawling metallurgical plants at Trail, and its 
various other activities, forms the hard core of British Columbia’s mineral industry. 
In addition to ores of the Sullivan mine the Company treats ores from over 100 
properties in the Province on a custom basis and is the sole Canadian producer 
of tin and bismuth and a leading producer of cadmium and antimonial lead, and 
of fertilizer and other chemical products. 


Practically all of British Columbia’s output of copper has come from deposits 
in the western Cordilleran Region and in recent years mainly from Granby Con- 
solidated Mining Smelting and Power Company’s operations at Allenby and from 
those of Britannia Mining and Smelting Company at Britannia Beach. The 
output is in the form of copper concentrates which are shipped to the smelter at 
Tacoma, Washington, for recovery of the copper. The output in 1951 was 21,905 tons 
valued at $12,096,306. 


Placer gold mining has dwindled in importance over the years and much 
the greater part of the gold output now comes from gold-quartz mines in the 
Bridge River, Atlin, Hedley, and other areas. This production, too, has been 
declining sharply, the output of 202,130 oz t. in 1951 being less than one-half that 
of 1941. Base-metal operations account for the remainder of the output. 


Iron ore and tungsten concentrates round out the list of metallic ores produced 
in British Columbia. Production of the former was never large and has been inter- 
mittent but, as noted later, there has been a revival of interest in the development) 
of deposits. The tungsten concentrates come from operations in the Salmo area, 
to which reference is also made later. The Province accounted for all the Canadian 
output of 20,000 lb. of tungsten ore in 1951. 


Though small in comparison with that of the metals, the Province’s output: 
of the non-metallic minerals has been increasing, a trend which seems likely to 
continue in view of recent developments, including the discovery of crude oil in 
the Peace River area near the end of 1951; the commencement of production from 
asbestos deposits discovered in the McDame area in 1950, and the expansion in 
the cement industry. Coal is the chief single contributor to the output of non- 
metallic minerals. Bituminous coking coal ranging from high to low volatile is 
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mined on Vancouver Island and in the Crowsnest, Telkwa, and Nicola areas. Lesser 
quantities of sub-bituminous coal are produced, mainly in the Princeton field, 


In 1951 coal was followed in order of production by sand and gravel, cement, stone, 
and clay products. 


Foremost among post-war developments is the huge project of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada Limited at Kitimat, in the Prince Rupert area. This project 
involves the development of over 2,200,000 h.p. of hydro-electric energy through 
the construction of a dam on the Nechako River. and includes also the con- 


_ struction of an aluminum smelter at Kitimat with a planned capacity of 500,000 


short tons of aluminum a year. Output is expected to commence in 1954 at an 
initial rate of 100,000 tons a year. As in the case of Canada’s present output of 
the metal, all the aluminum from the Kitimat project will be produced from imported 
ore. Cost of the project when completed is estimated at $600,000,000. 


Next in importance is the $65,000,000 expansion program by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company. This includes modernization of the lead smelter 
at Trail at an estimated cost of $12,000,000; construction of an addition to the 
electrolytic zinc refinery at Trail at a cost of $3,200,000, mainly to handle increasing 
tonnages of custom ore as well as concentrates from the Bluebell and other pro- 
perties the Company is preparing for production ; construction of a fertilizer plant 
at Kimberley to have a capacity of 70,000 tons a year and to cost an estimated 
$9,000,000 with completion scheduled early in 1953; construction of a $30,000,000 
power plant on Pend d’Oreille River, also scheduled for completion in 1953; and 


rehabilitation of. the Company’s Tulsequah Chief, H.B., Bluebell, and Big Bull 
mines. 


Though other developments are on a smaller scale they are nevertheless 
impressive. The recent disclosure of large tonnages of much-needed tungsten 
ore in the Canadian Exploration Company’s Dodger property in the Salmo area 
has resulted in great activity. The Company has been treating the tungsten ore 
of the Emerald mine for the Federal Government, which owns the tungsten sec- 


_ tion of the property, and capacity has been increased to 500 tons a day to permit 


handling of the Company’s tungsten ore also. Asa result, Canadian production of 
tungsten will be well in excess of domestic requirements by the end of 1952. The 
Company’s nearby Jersey lead-zine mine is also developing into a major operation 
and ore is being milled at a rate of 300,000 tons annually. In the same area, the 
Reeves MacDonald lead-zine property which entered production in 1949 has since 
doubled its output of ore and is now handling about 1,000 tons a day. In the north- 
ern coast area the Tulsequah Chief and Big Bull copper-lead-zinc mines were brought 
into production by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company in 1951, and 
preparations to start production of Jead and zinc concentrates at the Company’s 


_ Bluebell mine on Kootenay Lake at 500 tons a day and at its H.B. mine near Salmo 


at 1,000 tons a day are well advanced. A property near Spillimacheen, one at 
Ainsworth, and another near Cranbrook entered production in 1951 and a zinc- 
lead mine in the Revelstoke area is nearing production, Asa result of these develop- 
ments, a sizable increase can be expected in the Province’s output of lead and zinc. 


Most of the iron ore developments are on a small scale as yet but interest in 


_ the search for deposits and in the re-examination of properties has been increasing. 


Argonaut Company Limited, which took an option on the Iron Hill mine near 


-Quinsam Lake on the east coast of Vancouver Island in 1949, commenced shipments 


of magnetite concentrate from the property in September 1951. The ore is mined 
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by open-pit methods and is beneficiated to raise the iron content to 58 p.c. Pro- 
duction is now at a rate of 50,000 tons a month and known reserves are estimated 
at 1,700,000 tons. On Texada Island, Texada Iron Mines Limited has been 
conducting a drilling program on its magnetite deposits and commenced the ship- 
ment of ore in the spring of 1952. Quatsino Copper-Gold Mines Limited has — 
been drilling its Elk River property in the Quatsino area and has disclosed proven 
and probable reserves estimated at 922,000 tons. 


It should be noted in connection with these developments that many deposits 
of magnetite and a few of hematite and limonite are known in British Columbia. 
The deposits vary widely in size, shape and attitude and close exploration 1s required 
to determine their contained tonnage. Among the larger known occurrences are 
those of Zeballos River, Iron Hill and Iron River, and Texada Island, all of which 
are well located with respect to coal deposits, transportation and important 
industrial centres. | 


British Columbia’s production of the non-metallic minerals has increased in 
annual value from $13,613,972 in 1945 to $25,178,185 in 1951, the chief minerals. 
in order of value of output in 1951 being coal, sand and gravel, cement, sulphur 
(content of sulphuric acid), stone and peat moss. The chief developments in the 
non-metallic minerals since the War are the discovery of chrysotile asbestos in 
the McDame Creek area in northern British Columbia and, more recently, the 
discovery of natural gas with distillate in the Peace River District, this being the 
first commercial discovery of natural gas with oil in the Province. Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited was formed in 1951 to acquire the asbestos deposits and 
a mill is under construction for the initial production of fibre. The oil discovery 
was made in Pacific Allied’s Fort St. John No. 1 well, five miles south of Fort St. 
John and the oil was reached at a depth of 5,635 ft. As a result of this discovery 
exploration permits for oil and gas in the Province at June 15, 1952, covered 
33,601,456 acres, principally in northeastern British Columbia but also in the 
New Westminster, Kootenay, Cariboo and Flathead districts. | 


Alberta.—The discovery of crude petroleum in the Leduc field in February 1947 
has proved to be the most outstanding development in Alberta’s industrial © 
history. The succession of events that followed has focussed world-wide atten- 
tion on the Province’s potentialities as a major source of crude oil supply. 
They account also for the increase in the value of Alberta’s mineral production 
from $51,753,237 in 1945 to a record $173,230,766 in 1951. 


Aside from the oil developments (see pp. 524-527) the most important develop- 
ment has been the disclosure of huge reserves of natural gas, most of which has- 
been found in the course of drilling for oil. Only to a limited extent so far has 
natural gas been made the primary objective of exploratory work and it is generally” 
agreed that much larger quantities remain undiscovered. Most estimates of) 
present reserves range as high as 10,000,000,000 Mef., though some estimates are 
much higher. 


The question of export of natural gas from Alberta has been under consideration 
for several years. It involves the problem of preserving a volume of gas sufficient 
for Alberta’s needs for an extended period of years, and of proving a reserve in 
excess of this amount that will be large enough to justify the expenditures necessary 
to construct long-distance transmission lines. Recently the Alberta Govern- 
ment decided against the adoption of a policy permitting the general export of 
gas, the basis for the decision being that sufficient reserves have not been disclosed 
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to warrant such a policy at this time. However, the Government has granted 

_ the West Coast Transmission Company Limited permission to export. a stipulated 

_ volume of gas from the Peace River area over a period of years and the Company 
plans to construct a pipe line from the area to Vancouver. 


About 95 p.c. of Alberta’s output of natural gas comes from five fields—Turner 
Valley, Viking-Kinsella, Leduc, Jumping Pound and Medicine Hat-Redcliff—all 
of which are connected by pipe line to local markets. Discoveries of commercial 
importance were made here and there throughout the Province in 1951, some of 
which resulted in important extensions to previously known fields, particularly 
around Medicine Hat, Provost and Bonneyville, while others resulted in the estab- 
lishment of potential new gas areas. Many of the discoveries were capped pending 
market outlets. Production in 1951 reached a record 64,112,000 Mcf., compared 
with 58,604,000 Mcef. in 1950. 


In some of the fields the natural gas has a relatively high content of hydrogen 
sulphide and this has led to the construction of plants by two companies to recover 
elemental sulphur from the gas in these fields. One of these, Royalite Oil Company 
Limited, has a $350,000 sulphur plant at Turner Valley which will have a capacity of 

_ about 10,000 tons of elemental sulphur a year. Shell Oil Company of Canada 
Limited brought a plant of the same capacity into operation early in 1952 at Jumping 
Pound. 


| Besides being by far the leading Canadian producer of crude oil and natural gas, 
_ Alberta is well in the lead also in the’ production of coal and in 1951 contributed 

about 41 p.c. of the total Canadian output. About 60 p.c. of the output of 7,750,000 
__ tons was bituminous and 39 p.c. sub-bituminous and lignite, mainly the former. 


Strip mining of the coal is being practised to an increasing extent and at present 
about 40 p.c. of the output is so mined. The reduced labour requirements for this 
method are apparent from the fact that the average output from strip-mining opera- 
tions per man-day in 1951 was 9 tons compared with 3-49 tons from underground 
mining. The continued development and improvement of the machinery used in 

_ strip mining has greatly increased the available coal for stripping and has increased 
_ the ratio of coal that may be stripped within economic limits. 


In Alberta, as elsewhere in Canada, the coal industry has been continuing its 
efforts to improve the quality of its products. To this end, fluidized dryers for 
drying fine coal have been successfully introduced in the Province, with three such 
' units in the Crowsnest area and one in the Mountain Park area. Pneumatic cleaning 
_ plants have been installed in the Coalspur and Drumheller areas, and in the Nordegg 
' area a complete new plant has been constructed to clean all sizes retained on a 
-quarter-inch screen. All the output of the plant is briquetted for railway locomotive 
_ and domestic use. 
| In value, crude petroleum, coal and natural gas, in that order, accounted for 
close to 95 p.c. of Alberta’s mineral output in 1951 and cement, sand and gravel, 
_ and clay products for most of the remainder. The ordinary red-burning brick and 
structural and drain tile are produced from clays and shales obtained within the 
_ Province; the higher grade products such as sewer pipe, pottery and stoneware 
are made from Saskatchewan clays. 
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| Saskatchewan.—Muining and related developments have also been active in 
_ Saskatchewan, particularly in connection with uranium and crude petroleum. As 
a result of the numerous discoveries of uranium ores, Saskatchewan bids strong to 
| become a leading world source of these much-needed ores. The discoveries are in 
| 
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three distinct areas. Two of these lie in the Lake Athabaska region in a belt that 
extends from the vicinity of Goldfields easterly along the north shore of the Lake 
and beyond to Charlebois Lake. Those near Goldfields cover an area of approxim- 
ately 20 sq. miles, the other discoveries being in the vicinity of Sucker Bay, in the 
Middle Lake-Black Lake area, and in a fairly large area north of the east end of 
Black Lake to Spreckley Lake. The third area lies north of Lac La Ronge, which is 
linked to Prince Albert by a 175-mile gravel highway. Although Eldorado holds 
most of the ground being explored at present, a number of other companies are 
active in each of the areas. An estimated $10,000,000 was spent in Saskatchewan 
in 1951 on the exploration and development of uranium deposits and indications 
are that expenditures in 1952 will be much higher. 


The uranium developments are highlighted by the multi-million dollar con- 
struction program of the Crown-owned Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited at its Ace Property in the Goldfields area. The mill being erected is 
expected to enter production early in 1953 and, in addition to treating the ore from 
the property, is designed to serve as a custom plant for ores from other properties, 
one purpose of this being to encourage the development of uranium prospects. Use 
will be made of a new acid leaching process which gives a higher recovery and which . 
was developed in the laboratories of the Federal Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


Exploration for crude oil in the southern part of the Province has reached record 
levels and, in 1951 alone, close to $20,000,000 was spent in the search for new 
sources of supply, an amount more than double that spent in 1950 on similar work. 
There was comparatively little activity in connection with natural gas in Saskat- 
chewan until 1951 when four important discoveries were made in the west-central — 
portion of the Province in the vicinities of Brock, Coleville, Dodsland and Elrose, 
and some wells have been added since. To encourage the search for natural gas 
the Provincial Government has announced that a year from the date a total of 
200,000,000 Mcf. has been disclosed in these areas it will buy the production for’ 
delivery. 


Saskatchewan is increasing steadily in importance as a producer of metals and 
minerals, the chief contributors to its mineral production being copper, zinc, gold, 
silver, coal, sodium sulphate, and sand and gravel. Much the greater part of its 
production from the value viewpoint comes from the large copper-zine deposits of 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited that straddle the Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan boundary. In 1951 the Company’s production accounted for about 
77 p.c. of the total value of Saskatchewan’s mineral output which in that year reached | 
a record $50,907,504. 


In the production of coal, the almost complete changeover during the past 15 
years from underground operations to strip mining is a major development, particu- 
larly in view of the marked reduction in cost and of the close to fourfold increase 
in productivity per man-day. Both these factors are especially important under 
the competitive conditions arising from the crude oil and natural gas developments 
in Western Canada. In 1951 about 98 p.c. of the coal produced was from strip-_ 
mining operations. All the coal mined is lignite and most of it comes from the | 
Estevan area in southeastern Saskatchewan. Nearly 65 p.c. of the output is shipped | 
to Manitoba for domestic and industrial use. Recent estimates place the recoverable — 
reserves of lignite at 12,000,000,000 tons. 
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Demand for Saskatchewan’s output of sodium sulphate, particularly by the 
_ pulp and paper industry, has been outstripping supply despite a production increase 
of 45 p.c. in 1951 compared with 1950. In line with increased demand, prices at 
Saskatchewan plants moved upward on non-contract sales during the year. Exports 
showed an increase of 97 p.c. to 56,000 tons. Sources of the output are the large 
reserves of sodium sulphate that occur in highly concentrated brines and in alkali 
lakes in southwestern Saskatchewan, the only Canadian producer of the mineral. 


The Province is also abundantly supplied with stoneware, fireclays, and ball- 
clays. However, its production of clay products is relatively small, amounting to 
only $573,000 in 1951. There are various reasons for this, the main being that 
because of transportation costs the market is largely limited to the Prairie region. 
Stoneware clay is selectively mined in the Eastend area and is shipped to Medicine 
Hat, Alta., where, owing to the availability of cheap natural gas, it is used extensively 
to make a wide variety of stoneware articles, sewer pipe and pottery. The 
Provincial Government has undertaken an extensive program of exploration of the 
ball and other clay resources, in the hope that markets for such clays will develop 
in Eastern Canada and in the United States. 


Manitoba.—Much of the post-war interest in mineral developments in Mani- 
toba has been centred in the operations at Lynn Lake, 500 miles north of Winnipeg, 
where Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited has been busily engaged in preparing its 
large deposits of copper-nickel ore for production, which is expected to commence 
by the end of 1953. Development of the power sites on the Laurie River to supply 

hydro-electric energy to the Lynn Lake operations is well advanced and construction 
by the Canadian National Railways of the 147-mile railroad from Sherridon to 
Lynn Lake is progressing. The line is being built at an estimated cost of about 
$15,000,000. Work on the design of the chemical metallurgical plant which 
is to be located at Fort Saskatchewan, 15 miles northeast of Edmonton, has been 
commenced and construction is scheduled to begin during the second quarter of 
1952. The plant will be within easy reach of an adequate supply of water .and 
| natural gas. Present plans call for the treatment of 2,000 tons of ore a day with 
an estimated output of 8,500 tons of nickel and 4,500 tons of copper annually. Ore 
‘Teserves in excess of 14,000,000 tons have been outlined. Meantime the Sherritt 
Gordon operations at Sherridon have come to an end and the mining plants, 
concentrator, and employees’ houses are being moved to Lynn Lake. 


| The main development at the Flin Flon operations of Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company Limited has been the bringing of the new slag-fuming 
plant into continuous operation. This will enable the Company to increase its 
production of zinc to 65,000 tons a year from the present 50,000 tons and at the same 
time reduce the tonnage of ore mined, as the compensating production will come 
from the zinc plant residue. This Company in 1950 accounted for about 15 p.c. of 
‘Canada’s output of zinc and about 15 p.c. of the output of copper and is also an 
important producer of cadmium, selenium, gold and silver, which are recovered as 
by-products. Aside from the slag-fuming plant, its facilities include a concentrator 
with a capacity of 6,300 tons a day, an electrolytic zine refinery and a copper 
‘Smelter. The Company ships its blister copper to Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited, at Montreal East, for refining. It has been carrying out underground 
‘development work at its nearby Schist Lake mine and has a number of other 
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operations within a 20-mile radius of Flin Flon, including the Cuprus mine which 
is producing on a small scale, and several properties where exploratory work | 
is proceeding. 

There have been few major changes since the War in Manitoba’s gold industry, | 
one of the main developments being the entry into production of the Nor-Acme mine — 
in the Snow Lake area in. March 1949. The property is being operated on a lease 
basis by Howe Sound Exploration Company Limited, and is equipped with a 2,000- — 
ton mill. This Company and San Antonio Gold Mines Limited, in the Rice Lake © 
area, are the only quartz-gold producers in the Province at present, output from the ~ 
Ogama-Rockland mine having ceased in June 1951. Gold production reached a 
peak of 191,725 oz t. in 1950, but declined to 162,257 oz t. in 1951. Over 78 p.c. of 
the 1951 output was from quartz gold mines, the remainder being recovered as a by- — 
product of the base-metal operations at Flin Flon. : 

Little of interest has occurred since the War in connection with the large 
deposits of chromite in the Bird River area. Federal Government and other metal- 
lurgists have worked out methods of treating the ore that would be applicable in 
the event of an emergency, but would possibly not prove economical under present — 
competitive conditions. The high iron content poses a difficult metallurgical © 
problem. However, the deposits are not being overlooked and several companies — 
have been active in the area. , | 

Metal production accounted for about 75 p.c. of Manitoba’s total 1951 output 
of minerals valued at $28,398,000. The chief non-metallics produced, in order 
of value of output, were: cement, sand and gravel, clay products, stone, gypsum 
and salt. 


Ontario.—Ontario has held first position in Canadian mineral production 
for close to half a century and still holds this lead by a wide margin. The value of 
its mineral production has increased from a lowly $86,000,000 in 1932 to $217,000,000. 
in 1945, and to a record $437,000,000 in 1951. ; 


Gold, nickel and copper accounted for over 71 p.c. of the total value of its 
mineral output in 1951 and metals as a whole for about 83 p.c. Sand and gravel, 
clay products, cement, gypsum, salt, quartz, mica and, since 1950, asbestos are the 
principal non-metallic minerals produced. Ontario produces all of Canada’s 
output of nickel, the platinum metals, cobalt and nepheline syenite, most of the 
copper, gold, iron ore, salt and mica, and large percentages of several other metals 
and minerals. . a 

Most of the major developments in the mineral industry since World War II 
have been in connection with iron-ore operations in the Steep Rock area, 140 miles 
west of Port Arthur, and in the Michipicoten area, and with nickel-copper operations 
in the Sudbury area. Of great importance also has been the establishment of an 
asbestos industry in the Matheson area in northern Ontario. 


The importance of the iron-ore developments requires little comment, especially 
when it is realized that for many years prior to the War Ontario produced no iron 
ore and that at no time was the production large. The discovery of large deposits 
of hematite ore in the Steep Rock area has changed the picture completely, for 
Ontario now shows promise of becoming a major world source of iron ore. 

The first shipments were made from the deposits in 1944, but at that time 
comparatively little was known of their extent or potentialities. Much of this 
knowledge has since been gained and, as the Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 
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states in its recent annual report, it has become increasingly evident that the 

_ several ore deposits on its properties are extensive in area and that they are likely 
‘to persist to great depths. Ore potential has been estimated at as much as 
500,000,000 tons per 1,000 feet of depth. 


All the output from the deposits to date has come from open-pit operations at 
the Errington mine, but the Company is currently making a complete changeover 
to underground operations at this mine and is preparing its Hogarth mine for open- 
pit operations. Discussing the outlook, the Company expresses the view that full 

exploration of its deposits will justify production in excess of 10,000,000 long tons 
annually over a period of many decades. Practically all of the output, which 
amounted to 1,486,000 long tons in 1951, is exported to the United States. 


Developments in the Michipicoten area also point to a substantial increase in 
iron-ore production in the years ahead. The Helen mine of Algoma Ore Properties 
Limited continues to be the only producer, but there are several other properties 
in the area available for development. Indicated reserves on some of these are in 
excess of 100,000,000 tons. The ore in the area is siderite and requires sintering to 
bring it up to commercial grade. The Helen ore is relatively high in manganese and 


_ accordingly is much in demand. About two-thirds of the output is exported to the 


United States and the remainder is used by Algoma Steel Corporation, the parent 
company. . Production of sinter from the Helen mine increased from 504,534 long 


tons in 1945 to 1,188,842 long tons in 1951. 


Meantime, the search for iron ore has spread to eastern and central Ontario, 
portions of which are underlain by iron-bearing rocks. The most advanced operation 


is at Marmora about 40 miles east of Peterborough where Bethlehem Steel Cor- 


poration has been preparing for production a magnetite deposit that was discovered 


_ in 1949 as a result of an airborne magnetometer survey conducted by the Geological 
_ Survey of Canada at the request of the Ontario Department of Mines. Production 
is scheduled to commence in 1954 at an initial rate of 400,000 tons of concentrate 


_ayear. The concentrate will be shipped to the Company’s plant near Buffalo via 


Picton on Lake Ontario. 


During the past ten years, the International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited, long the source of over 80 p.c. of the world’s output of nickel and a leading 


_ producer of copper, has been pushing forward its major program of changing over 
_ entirely to underground mining from the present open-pit and underground opera- 


tions in the Sudbruy area. This program is scheduled for completion by the end of 
1953 and will enable the Company to hoist 13,000,000 tons of ore a year which is 


5,200,000 more than the record tonnage hoisted from underground in 1951. In a 


related major development, the Company in 1951 brought into regular production 
the lower grade portion of its Creighton mine, employing new low-cost caving 
“Methods. This has involved the sinking of a shaft, construction of a crushing 
| Plant and concentrator, and construction of the pipe line to carry the resultant 


_ concentrate to Copper Cliff. 
| 


+3 


On the metallurgical side, the Company has completed the construction of a 
‘Special type of smelting furnace which will use oxygen for the flash smelting of its 


Copper concentrates in place of pulverized coal. This will permit not only a consider- 


able reduction of cost but will also make possible a greater utilization of sulphur in 
the form of liquid sulphur dioxide from the smelter gases. The International 
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Nickel Company of Canada has also held first position as a producer of the platinum 
metals for the past several years and has spent in excess of $100,000,000 since the 
War in conversion and expansion programs. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, Canada’s only other producer of nickel, 
has also been expanding its operations. The Company obtains most of its copper-— 
nickel ore from its Falconbridge mine and the remainder from its McKim mine, 
which was brought into production a few years ago. It is now preparing its Hardy 
mine for production at a 1,000-ton-per-day rate. Matte from the smelter at 
Falconbridge is shipped to the Company’s refinery in Norway for recovery of the 
metals. 


Rising costs of labour, supplies, equipment and services have had an adverse 
effect on Ontario’s gold industry. However, production of the metal increased 
from 1,625,368 oz t. in 1945 to 2,445,902 oz t. in 1951, but the latter was slightly 
lower than in 1950 and was far below the peak production of 1940. In comparison 
with 1945, output from the Porcupine camp in 1951 increased by approximately 
27 p.c.; from the Kirkland Lake camp by approximately 23 p.c.; Larder Lake, 226 p.c.; 
Matachewan, 19 p.c.; Patricia, 149 p.c.; and Thunder Bay, 177 p.c. Production 
of gold from base-metal operations totalled 40,640 oz t. in 1951. 


Comparatively few new gold producers have been added to the list during the 
past six years and production of some of the established producers has been curtailed 
to a varying degree. Federal Government cost-aid, which came into effect at the 
commencement of 1948, has been a stabilizing influence and by Dec. 31, 1951, had 
reached a total of $19,140,486 for Ontario. This assistance has been of chief benefit, 
of course, to the higher cost and marginal mines. ! 


Of special interest is the recent activity in the Cobalt-Gowganda area both in 
relation to silver and cobalt. This once-famous area, which in 1911, the peak year, 
recorded a silver output of 31,507,791 oz t., appeared for a time to have faded from 
the picture as an important contributor to Ontario’s mineral output. But the 
urgent need for cobalt in post-war industry and for defence purposes, coupled 
with the rising price of silver, caused attention to turn again to the camp and there 
has been a steady increase in activity since 1949. Production of silver from the 
camp increased from 476,335 oz t. in 1945 to approximately 4,000,000 oz t. in 1951. 


The production of cobalt in the area is closely linked with that of silver. Cobalt 
became one of the scarcest of metals in 1951 owing to its increasing use in jet 
engine alloys, armour plating, as a binder in the manufacture of cemented carbide 
tools, in high operating temperature engines and in permanent reagents for electroni¢ 
use. As a means of stimulating production, the Federal Government raised sub- 
stantially the price of cobalt contained in cobalt ores. Cobalt occurs in minor 
amounts in the copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury area and is recovered from the 
residues of the electrolytic refining of nickel. 


The addition of asbestos to the list of non-metallic minerals produced in the 
Province is a major post-war development. The main discoveries of this mineral) 
have been in the Matheson area and exploratory work indicates that they are 
extensive. Output commenced in 1950 and in 1951, the first full year of operation, 
amounted to 26,100 tons. The asbestos is of a type well suited to the manufacture 
of asbestos cement now in great demand in Canada. 

Nepheline syenite, salt, quartz, gypsum, mica, fluorspar, clay products, cement, 
lime, stone and crude petroleum round out the list of minerals produced in Ontario, 
The Province has the distinction of being the only present-known source of nepheline 
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syenite outside of the U.S.S.R. The output in Ontario is obtained from extensive 
deposits in Peterborough County. Most of Ontario’s large output of salt is used 
to supply its expanding chemical industries and is obtained from wells drilled 800 
to 1,500 ft. below the surface at Goderich, Sarnia, Warwick and Sandwich. 


Quebec.— Mining in Quebec has been forging ahead at a feverish pace during 
the past number of years. Mineral production has climbed in value from $86,313,491 
in 1940 to $91,518,120 in 1945 and to an all-time high of $250,000,000 in 1951. 
In value the output in 1951 was almost evenly divided between the metallic and 
the non-metallic minerals, the latter being in the lead. Quebec was an important 
producer of the non-metallic minerals long before it had acquired any prominence 
as a producer of metals. In fact, metal output was relatively small prior to 1927, 
when the Noranda mine was brought into production, but has increased from a 
value of $13,914,000 in 1932 to a record $120,201,000 in 1951. However the 
indications are that, in value of output, the metals will soon overtake the non- 
metallic minerals mainly as a result of the iron-ore developments in the Quebec- 
Labrador region. Production from these iron-ore deposits is scheduled to commence 
in 1954. At present, asbestos is the chief single contributor to Quebec’s mineral 
output. 

The record of mining expansion in Quebec since the War is largely a record of 
pace-setting developments in connection with iron ore and titanium. These have 
gained an international prominence and thus stand out in relation to the others, | 
several of which are also of importance. 


The story of the iron-ore developments is by now fairly familiar to most Can- 
adians. The discovery of the Sawyer Lake deposit in 1937 and of that at Burnt 
Creek in 1938 marked a major turning point in Quebec’s mining history. Close to 
420,000,000 tons of hematite ore has been proved to date in the deposits that have 
been explored and much ground still remains to be explored. Already over 
$50,000,000 has been spent in preparing the deposits for production and a further 


__ estimated $150,000,000 will be spent to bring the work to completion. Construction 
| of the 360-mile railway has been started at both ends, and will be about half com- 
_ pleted by the end of 1952. Work is proceeding on two hydro-electric power sites, 


one on the Menihek River about 30 miles south of the deposits and the other on 
Marguerite River about 20 miles north of the ore terminus. Altogether about 3,800 
men are employed on the various construction and other projects, 2,300 of whom are 
engaged on the railroad construction. 


Initially, production from the deposits will be at an annual rate of 10,000,000 tons 
which may eventually be extended to 20,000,000 tons. In any case there will be a 
large surplus of ore beyond Canadian needs. The marketing of this surplus is not 
likely to prove difficult in view of the steadily increasing demand for iron ore through- 
out the world and of the rapid rate of depletion of the high-grade ore in the Mesabi 


Range. 


In the meantime the production of titanium ore in Quebec has become an 
established industry. In 1950, the first year of operation, 100,000 tons were shipped 


and in 1951 shipments increased to 372,000 tons. The deposits, discovered in 


1946, are in the Allard Lake area 27 miles north of Havre St. Pierre on the north 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and, so far as is known, are the largest of their 


_ kind in the world. They are owned by Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation 


_ which ships the ore to its smelter at Sorel, Que., where it is treated to produce low- 


carbon iron and a titanium dioxidé slag. The iron is desulphurized, cast into ingots, 
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and is sold as high-grade iron. At present only one furnace is in operation in the 
plant but two others are nearing completion and two more are to be built. The 
smelter, when completed, will have a rated daily capacity of 500 tons of iron and 
700 tons of titanium dioxide slag. 


Not so many years ago Noranda Mines Limited accounted for all but a small 
part of the output of base metals in Quebec. However, a few other mines in that 
section began contributing and then, with the sharp rise in the prices of copper 
and zinc, more followed, each in turn expanding its operations. The high prices 
also caused attention to turn to the Eastern Townships and to other areas that had 
remained largely inactive for years. 


Recently, large deposits of zinc and silver have been disclosed at the Barvue 
mine east of Amos in Barraute township. Close to 18,000,000 tons of zinc-silver 
ore has been outlined at the property to a depth of 700 ft. and a mill capable of 
handling over 5,000 tons of ore a day is scheduled to enter production by the middle 
of 1952. This development appears to be shaping up as one of the largest zinc © 
operations in the country, with an anticipated output of more than 35,000 tons 
of zine annually when full operation is reached. 


A number of other properties have also appeared in the picture: the East 
Sullivan and Quemont mines in western Quebec, which entered production in 1949; 
the Moulton Hill and Suffield mines in the Eastern Townships, both of which are 
operated by Ascot Metals Corporation Limited; the Anacon mine about 70 miles 
west of Quebec city; and Noranda’s copper property in Gaspe Peninsula which its 
subsidiary, Gaspe Copper Mines Limited, is now developing toward production. 
The latter, located across the St. Lawrence from the port of Seven Islands, appears 
also to be developing into a major enterprise. The grade of the ore is relatively 
low but the reserves are presently estimated to be in excess of 70,000,000 tons, — 
which would be sufficient to maintain operation for many years. Plans call for 
production of 5,000 tons of ore daily, commencing in about five years; when in 
full production this property will increase Quebec’s copper output by about 25,000 — 
tons a year. An estimated $8,000,000 will be required to bring the mine into 
production. 


The revival of interest in the Chibougamau area, 210 miles northeast of Noranda, 
is also of considerable significance. Earlier development of this area was handi- | 
capped by lack of suitable transportation and low metal prices, but these obstacles 
have been overcome and there is also reasonable assurance of a supply of hydro- 
electric power needed for the various operations. Several companies are engaged 
in exploring copper-gold deposits here and there throughout the area and work on 
some of the prospects is sufficiently advanced to warrant consideration of mill © 
construction. ; 


What the future may bring in the way of further important discoveries will 
depend largely upon the continuance or otherwise of the present demand. The 
consideration being given currently to the erection of a zine refinery in the Province 
is indicative of the optimism that prevails in reference to the outlook for the base 
metals. One of the largest copper refineries in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire is located at Montreal East, but it is only recently that the production of — 
zine has reached the point where a zinc refinery seems warranted. 
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In terms of value of output, and exclusive of the fuels, Quebec in 1951 accounted 
for approximately half of Canada’s production of the non-metallic minerals, and 
asbestos in turn accounted for 58 p.c. of the Province’s output of these minerals. 


_ Quebec’s output of 941,268 tons of asbestos valued at $75,000,000 was about 95 p.¢. 


of the Canadian total fot 1951 and about 70 p.c. of the world total. 


Quebec’s asbestos industry, located in the Eastern Townships, has shown great 
expansion since the War as a result of widespread demand. Present plans call for 
extensive expenditures for the enlargement of plants and for the exploration and 
development of deposits. Canadian Johns-Manville Company Limited, the 
leading producer, is rebuilding the mill at its Jeffrey mine at an estimated cost of 
$14,000,000; Asbestos Corporation is developing its new Normandie mine in the 
Black Lake area toward production in a program that will ultimately cost in the 
neighbourhood of $10,000,000; and Johnson’s Company also has a large expansion 
program on hand, including plans for the construction of a new mill at its Black 
Lake property at an estimated cost of $16,000,000. 


‘Few changes of outstanding importance have occurred since World War II in 
reference to the other industrial minerals produced in Quebec. The demand for 
most of these minerals has been exceptionally strong, particularly for cement, clay 


_ products, sand and gravel, and stone of which Quebec is a leading Canadian producer. 


Most plants have been operating at or near capacity. 


New Brunswick.—Although the value of mineral production in New Bruns- 
wick increased from $4,182,100 in 1945 to $10,282,408 in 1951, few changes of 
outstanding importance have occurred since the War in the general mining picture. 
Coal mining has long been the core of the Province’s mineral industry, and coal the 
principal mineral product. Output comes from the Minto-Chipman field in the 


| south-central part of the Province, the field’s single seam lying close to the surface 
_ over a large area. 


| 


: 
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The output of coal has been rising steadily during the past few years, reaching 
a new high of 650,000 tons in 1951. Much of this has been due to the increased 
use of heavy strip-mining equipment and in 1951 about 68 p.c. of the coal produced 
was strip mined. Over 90 p.c. of the total output is used locally by the railways 
and other industry, 


Structural materials, including clay products and gypsum, peat moss, natural 
gas, and a minor output of crude petroleum, comprise the remainder of the Province’s 
mineral output. Gypsum is produced in the Hillsborough area of Albert County 
where Canadian Gypsum Company Limited, the only producer, operates two 


quarries and a mine and manufactures wallboard, gypsum lath, plaster and allied 
_ products. The Maritime Provinces realized their first production of cement when 
_the new plant of Maritime Cement Company Limited, a subsidiary of Canada 
Cement Company Limited, entered production at Havelock in New Brunswick 
| early in 1952. The plant has a capacity of 800,000 bbl. a year. 


Large areas of granite of suitable grain and colour for both structural and 
_ monumental purposes are found in the Province. Red granite is produced in the 
St. George and Bathurst districts, black granite in the Bocabec district, and grey 
and bluish-grey granite in the Hampstead area. 
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For a number of years natural gas and crude petroleum have been produced 
from the Stony Creek field in the southeastern part of the Province, and Moncton, 
Hillsborough, and other localities in Albert and Westmorland Counties obtain 
their supplies of natural gas from this source. Production of these two fuels has 
declined steadily, however, during the past few years. 


Considerable interest has been shown recently in some of the base-metal occur- 


rences and over 20 companies are engaged in the search for these metals. Most of - 


the activity has been in Gloucester and Restigouche Counties, and particularly 
in the Rocky Brook-Millstream field where there are known occurrences of copper, 
lead, zinc and silver. 


Nova Scotia.—The marked growth of interest and activity in the various 
fields of mineral endeavour across Canada has been reflected within the mineral 
industry in Nova Scotia in the extensive mechanization and modernization under 
way in the mining of coal, the principal mineral product, and in the expansion in 


production of industrial minerals, particularly gypsum and barytes. Interest has 


also been revived in the Province’s base-metal deposits which have as yet remained 
largely undeveloped. Mineral production as a whole increased in value from 
$32,220,659 in 1945 to $59,387,855 in 1951, coal accounting for over 83 p.c. of the 
value of output in 1951. 


Coal mining has long been a major industry in the Province and has been 
carried on for over 200 years. The main fields are those at Sydney and Inverness 
in Cape Breton Island, and at Pictou and Cumberland on the mainland. The coal 
comes from Pennsylvanian strata and is all of bituminous rank. Much of it is 
suitable for the production of coke and gas and, in addition, is a good steam coal. 
Production ordinarily supplies the railroads of the area, the local steel industry 
and the domestic market, as well as part of the fuel requirements of the Province of 
Quebec. 


Mechanization of the coal mines has proceeded rapidly, the chief mines being 
now fully mechanized, except in certain cases, for loading coal into mine cars. The 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited has developed a coal-cutting and — 


loading machine designed to dig and load 500 tons of coal in eight hours. This 
Company is carrying out a $7,000,000 mechanization and mine development pro- 
gram. Bras d’Or Company Limited, which was the first company in the Province 
to complete the mechanization of its workings, has installed a coal-cleaning plant, 
the only one of its kind in Canada. 


Extensive research on coal is being carried out in Nova Scotia by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. A thorough scientific study of coal has been under- 


taken as well as studies of rope haulage and methods of rope socketing in the coal — 


mines. 


Industrial minerals are playing an increasingly important role in the Province’s 
mineral production. Nova Scotia is the leading Canadian producer of barytes and 
gypsum, producing in 1951 over 98 p.c. and 84 p.c., respectively, of the entire 
Canadian output of these minerals. Canadian Industrial Minerals Limited accounts 
for practically all of the barytes produced in the Province from its deposit at Walton, 
Hants County. Production consists of crude barytes for the chemical trade and 


ground barytes for industrial filler and drilling mud. Ground white barytes will 


be added to the output upon completion of the mill of Maritime Barytes Limited 
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on its deposit at Brookfield in Colchester County. The Province’s output of 
barytes in 1951 totalled 83,270 short tons valued at $813,640 compared with the 
peak production of 125,760 short tons valued at $1,353,705 in 1947. 


Gypsum is produced in Victoria County on Cape Breton Island and in Hants 
County on the mainland where Canadian Gypsum Company Limited, the largest 
Canadian producer, operates large quarries at Wentworth near Windsor. Production 
in 1951 totalled 2,829,336 short tons valued at $3,926,465. Approximately 5,000 
tons of the Province’s output is processed locally and the remainder is exported in 
crude form, mainly to the United States. 


Nova Scotia is next to Ontario in the production of salt and its output consists 
of both mined rock salt and fine vacuum salt. The only salt mine in Canada is 
operated at Malagash in Cumberland County by Malagash Salt Company Limited. 
The mined rock salt is sold chiefly as a de-icing salt for roads and railways. Fine 
salt from vacuum pan evaporators is produced near Amherst by Dominion Salt 
Company Limited from a brine obtained from massive salt beds which come within 
860 feet of the surface at this point. Salt production reached a peak of 125,236 
short tons valued at $1,223,253 in 1951. 


Other industrial minerals produced include granite, sandstone, limestone, 
dolomite, diatomite, silica rock and clay products. 


There is no base metal production at present in Nova Scotia, but Mindamar 
Metals Corporation Limited is preparing the old copper-lead-zine Stirling mine in 
Richmond County for production in 1952. Geophysical surveys and extensive dia- 
mond drilling are under way on lead occurrences at Smithfield in Colchester County, 
and at McAdam Lake in Cape Breton County, and copper and lead occurrences in 
other parts of the Province are being investigated. 


Newfoundland.*—Comparatively little is as yet known of what Newfoundland 


has to offer in the way of mineral wealth. Until entry into Confederation in 


1949, only a minimum of exploration had been carried on and whole areas remained 
_ unexplored despite the fact that operations at the Province’s only two metal- 
_ producing properties, the zinc-lead-copper mine of Buchans Mining Company 


Limited and the Bell Island iron mines of Dominion Wabana Ore Limited, have 
proven highly successful over the past several years. 


Exploratory activity is now fairly widespread; it is greatest in central New- 
foundland and in the region extending through to Notre Dame Bay on the east. 
coast. Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, with headquarters at Gull Lake in 
the centre of the Island, where it plans to sink a shaft on a copper property, is cou- 
tinuing the exploration of its copper holdings at Tilt Cove and at Rambler and 
Springdale. Buchans Mining Company Limited is carrying out extensive drilling 
on its concessions in the central and southwestern sections of the Province. In 
Notre Dame Bay, Pilleys Island Copper Pyrites Limited is continuing develop- 
ment work on its holdings on Pilleys Island. Over on the west coast, Independent 
Mining Corporation is re-examining the old York Harbour copper-zinc mine on 
Bay of Islands, while Cape Copper Company Limited is continuing to drill its 
holdings at Gregory River. North of Port au Port interesting results have been 
obtained on an asbestos property at Bluffhead. 


* For developments in the Quebec-Labrador iron-ore field see p. 487. 
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Production of iron ore from the Wabana mines reached a peak of 1,788,000 tons 
in 1951. Dominion Wabana Ore Limited is a subsidiary of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation Limited and approximately 50 p.c. of its production is shipped 
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to that Company’s steel mills at Sydney, N.S. The high sulphur and phosphorus — 


content of the ore prohibits its use in other Canadian steel mills and the remaining 
production goes to the United Kingdom, western Germany and the United 
States. The Company, in 1950, contracted to supply the United. Kingdom with 
1,200,000 tons and Germany with 560,000 tons each year for five years until 1956, 
and to meet these commitments a $6,000,000 expansion and modernization program 
has been undertaken which will double the Wabana productive capacity by late 
1952. It involves interconnecting the Company’s four mines and hoisting ore 
through one slope only, by means of a continuous belt-conveyor system. 


Buchans Mining Company Limited is busily engaged in developing its new 
Rothermere orebodies on its property five miles north of Red Indian Lake in central 
Newfoundland. Output, which is scheduled for late in 1952, is expected to add 


considerably to the Company’s production, which in 1951 amounted to 324,000 tons | 


and from which 58,910 tons of zine concentrate, 28,070 tons of lead concentrate, 
and 12,424 tons of copper concentrate were produced. 


Newfoundland has extensive reserves of fluorspar and accounts for almost 
93 p.c. of Canadian production. All the commercial fluorspar veins occur in the 
vicinity of St. Lawrence, a town on the south coast. Over 24 veins have been 
located, and fluorite mineralization is known to extend as far as three miles longitud- 
inally and to depths of over 500 feet with no significant changes being noted in 
grade and width. 


“I 


Since the initial development of the deposits in 1932, output has increased — 


steadily, multiplying tenfold since 1937 to over 80,654 short tons in 1951. St. 
Lawrence Corporation Limited, by far the larger of the two producers, turns out 


one of the highest grade concentrates in the world, selling its output to the steel — 


and chemical industries of Canada and United States. Remaining production comes 


from Newfoundland Fluorspar Limited, a subsidiary of Aluminum Company of § 


Canada Limited, and is used mainly in the manufacture of aluminum. 


Other mineral production is confined to limestone and structural materials, 
including clay products. Limestone is quarried at Aguathana on the north side of 


St. George’s Bay. Part of the production is shipped to Sydney, N.S., where it ism 


used as a flux in the steel industry and part is used locally for building and agri-— 


cultural purposes. Brick clay deposits are worked on Trinity Bay, while granite 
is quarried on the south coast at La Poile and Rose Blanche. ‘There are numerous 


occurrences of marble along the west coast and in the region of White Bay on the 


east coast where it is quarried at Purbeck Cove and Sops Arm. 


Gypsum suitable for quarrying occurs along the west coast and in 1951 the 
Provincial Government, as part of its development program, erected two factories 
at Humbermouth for the production of gypsum plaster and plaster board and lath, 
the raw material to come from a deposit at St. George’s Bay. The plaster plant 


has a capacity of 200 tons daily while the wallboard and plaster lath plant is capable _ 


of turning out 250,000 sq. ft. of wallboard a day or 285,000 sq. ft. of plaster lath. 


Yukon Territory.—Interest in mining in Yukon has turned sharply upwards 
and since 1947, when production from the deposits commenced, the Territory has 
been witnessing a new wave of mineral exploration and development. The 
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Noranda Mines Limited and Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited 
have been playing important roles in this development, particularly in connection 
with the exploration of lead-zine deposits. 


For a number of years prior to 1947, mining had been decreasing rapidly and, 
although placer gold operations in the Klondike area were maintained at a high 
level, lack of suitable transportation and of a supply of hydro-electric energy had 
all but discouraged the outlay of capital in the exploration and development of 
properties in other areas. The success of operations in the Mayo area pointed up 

_ the need for a highway to connect Whitehorse and Mayo, the construction of which 
was completed by the Federal Government a few years ago. Thus, improved 
transportation, together with power prospects contingent upon the development of 
a power site on the Mayo River which is scheduled for completion before the end of 
1952, and high metal prices have provided much of the incentive needed to encourage 
capital expenditures in the search for and development of mineral deposits. 


At present, the Mayo area is exceptionally active and a number of companies 
are engaged in appraising the mine-making possibilities of their holdings. From 
the commencement of its operations until the end of 1951, United Keno Hill had 
produced concentrates containing about 39,000,000 Ib. of lead, 16,000,000 Ib. of 
zinc, and close to 11,000,000 oz t. of silver. The Hector mine has been the principal 
source of ore, but the Company has been carrying out considerable preproduction 
development on its Onek mine about four miles east of the Hector and plans to 
build a 300-ton mill on this property. The silver-lead-zine concentrates are shipped 
to Trail, B.C., for smelting and recovery of the three metals and of cadmium which 
occurs in association with the ores. United Keno Hill accounts for practically 


all the production from the area but several other properties show promise. 


Although the glamorous days of the far-famed Klondike rush have long since 
passed, placer gold operations in Yukon Territory seem likely to continue. Recent 
estimates place Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation gravel reserves well in excess 

- of 100,000,000 cu. yd., sufficient for many years of operation on the present scale. 
In 1951 it had seven dredges in operation compared with eight in the previous year, 
which accounts for the decline in the value of its gold output from $2,540,000 in 
1950 to $1,907,000 in 1951. The Company is by far the largest producer of placer 
gold in the Territory. 


Coal is the only other mineral produced in Yukon where the output is small, 
amounting to only 3,470 tons in 1951, all of it being from the Carmacks area. 
However, some shipments of wolframite, an ore of tungsten, are expected to be made 
during the summer of 1952 by Yukon Tungsten Corporation, which acquired ground 
in 1951 along the Alaska Highway about five miles north of Mile 701. 


Northwest Territories.—Considering that as recently as 1932 the value of 


mineral production from this vast region with a land area of 1,253,438 sq. miles 
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was only slightly more than $21,000, the increase in the value of output to $8,229,681 


_ in 1951 is truly impressive, the latter amount being exclusive of pitchblende products, 


Which are not reported. Aside from these products, the mineral output consists 


_ entirely of gold, crude petroleum, silver and natural gas, the value of the gold output 


in 1951 being about 94 p.c. of the total. It is interesting to note that the value 
_of mineral production in the Northwest Territories in 1945 was only $471,000, 
exclusive of pitchblende products. 
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Although early explorers reported the occurrence of minerals in various 
sections of the Northwest Territories, it was not until 1920 when crude oil was 
discovered at Norman Wells, about 100 miles west of Great Bear Lake, that much 
serious attention was given to the possibilities of the Territories as a source of mineral 
wealth. This development aroused considerable interest for a time but little of 
importance happened until 1930 when Gilbert La Bine reported the discovery of 
pitchblende deposits at Echo Bay on the east shore of Great Bear Lake. This 
historic event actually gave mining its start in the Territories and, along with the 
advent of the aeroplane, paved the way for the developments that have followed. 


Attention soon turned to gold and before long various discoveries of this metal 
were made in the Yellowknife area. The first gold brick was poured in 1938 and 
gold mining has since become a well-established industry in the area, being the main 
source of livelihood for the 2,724 persons of Yellowknife Settlement. By 1945 
production of gold from the area had reached an annual value of $333,218, and in 


1951 had increased to $7,755,119. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited with an | 
output of 107,000 oz t. in 1951, is by far the largest producer, the others being Con, ~ 


Rycon, Negus and Discovery Yellowknife. 


Exploratory interest in the Territories is at present concentrated on the search 
for base metals, petroleum, natural gas and uranium. In connection with the 
base metals, the search is centred in the Pine Point area on the south shore of Great 
Slave Lake where the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited has been doing exploratory drilling on a large zinc-lead deposit to deter- 
mine whether there is sufficient ore to warrant further development of the property. 
There has been considerable prospecting for base metals also in the O’Connor Lake 


area where American Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited has outlined a medium-— 


sized deposit reported to contain 15 p.c. combined lead and zinc. 


The present interest in crude petroleum constitutes a spreading of activity from 


Alberta northward. Most of the activity is in the Fort Providence area west of — 


Great Slave Lake where some test holes have been drilled and the drilling of others 
is planned. Some exploratory work is in progress between longitudes 119° and. 
122° along the Alberta-Northwest Territories boundary and there should be con- 
siderable activity in both areas in 1952 as applications have been made for permits 
to explore several million acres of territory. 

The Norman Wells area has been comparatively quiet since World War II and 
production has been maintained only at a level sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the various mining operations. Output from wells in the area in 1951 amounted. 
to 215,000 bbl. 

Production of uranium ore at the property of the Crown-owned Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, at Fort Radium on Echo Bay, which was 
interrupted by destruction of the mill by fire in November 1951, was resumed in 
May 1952 with the completion of a new gravity mill and crushing plant. The 
new leaching unit and related acid plant, which will effect a marked increase in the 
recovery of uranium, were completed at the same time. 


Much of the Northwest Territories still remains unexplored and its outlook 
as a potential producer of minerals would be difficult to appraise, Most of the main- 
land portion is underlain by rocks of the Canadian Shield that have proved so 
highly productive in other parts of Canada. However, except along the western 
fringes, relatively little geological work has been done in the Shield area. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the Geological Survey of Canada is undertaking a 
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large project in 1952 that includes the mapping of an approximate 100,000-square- 
mile-portion of the Shield for about 100 miles from Chesterfield Inlet southwesterly 
to Selwyn Lake on the southern boundary of Northwest Territories, This is 
being done to provide a preleminary survey of the mineral potentialities of the 
area. 


Conclusion.—At the time of writing (June 1952), the tempo of mining activity 
throughout Canada continues to increase and new developments are occurring 
here and there in the industry—a group of five oil firms has acquired a 50,000-acre 
Crown permit in the bituminous sands area of northeastern Alberta and is to start 
a core-drilling campaign shortly; Saskatchewan’s third oil-strike in 1952 has been 
made in the Hoosier area about six miles east of the Alberta border; a staking rush 
has started in an area 20 miles south of Sudbury; milling of lead-zine ore is to 
commence shortly at a property in northern Ontario; and a new gold mine has 
entered production in western Quebec. Week by week news-making events are 
occurring and, though the prices of some of the metals have receded from the high 
levels reached in 1951, there is little indication of a general decline. 


Much of the present activity in the industry is the outcome of huge capital 
outlays in plant, railway, power development and other constructional projects, 
the Kitimat project and the Quebec-Labrador iron ore development being two 
outstanding examples. Such expenditures are characteristic of a rapidly growing 
industry and, though there may be a considerable scaling down from current levels 
when the present projects are completed, there seems to be every assurance that the 
flow of funds into mineral development will continue at a high level for some time 
tocome. Quite apart from their beneficial influence on the economy of the country, 


| the accomplishments of the past few years have emphasized the fact that Canada 


has much greater potentialities as a mineral producer than was ever before realized. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mining Industry* 
Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, which came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, 
as a result of a departmental reorganization at Ottawa, continues the services, 
but in larger measure, rendered to the mining industry by the former Department 
of Mines and Resources. The Department has five branches—Geological Survey 
of Canada, Mines Branch, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Dominion Observatories, 
and Geographical Branch. 


Geological Survey.—The chief function of the Geological Survey is to map and 
report on the geology of Canada. It carries out geological studies in the field and 
office to promote the discovery and development of mineral resources and under- 
ground water resources; contributes geological information as an aid in the con- 
struction of such public works as dams, bridges, tunnels, foundations, etc.; and 
makes mineralogical and paleontological studies in the field and office that assist 


in promoting the study and development of mineral resources; collects minerals 
and materials for study, exhibition and distribution; and makes geophysical 


— 


* Revised under the direction of Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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surveys. The types of reports issued by the Geological Survey comprise the follow- 
ing: memoirs with fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular 
areas and accompanied, as a rule, by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems 
rather than areas; papers issued as soon as possible after the close of the field season, 
treating separately of each area and summarizing the information acquired; and, the 
Economic Geology Series reports, dealing in a comprehensive way with mineral 
deposits of a particular type. Coloured geological maps are issued on various scales 
from one inch to a few hundred feet to one inch to eight or more miles, the common 
standard scales being-one inch to one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary 
blue-line prints, on which the geology is shown in pattern, are issued shortly after the 
field season ends of those areas where the search for metals or minerals is active. 


Since its establishment in 1842, the Survey has mapped over 30 p.c. of the 
total area of Canada. In 1952, 78 parties were assigned to field work compared 
with 88 in 1951. The work undertaken in 1952 included the continued study of 
metalliferous and potentially metalliferous areas of Canada; the investigation of 
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the Quebec-Labrador iron belt; the geological air reconnaissance of 100,000 sq. . 


miles of territory lying west of Hudson Bay between latitudes 60° and 64°; the 
mapping of areas favourable to the accumulation of oil and gas in Western 
Canada and in Ontario; and the examination of occurrences of radioactive minerals, 
particularly in northern Saskatchewan. 


The Regional Geology Division carries out geological surveys of the bedrock 
formations and associated ores and economic materials of Canada by means of 
annual programs of systematic investigations and geological mapping, mainly 
of areas that have been mapped topographically. 

The Paleontology Division carries out paleontological and stratigraphical 


investigations and studies that are of great importance in geological mapping, 
interpretation of structures, and exploration for natural fuels and minerals. 


The Mineralogy Division prepares and distributes mineral and rock collections : 
for use of prospectors and educational institutions, organizes and maintains a | 


systematic collection of minerals for reference and exchange, and identifies mineral 
specimens sent in by the public. 


The Radioactivity Resources Division is concerned with the field and laboratory 


investigation of Canadian resources of radioactive raw materials, and maintains 
free testing and advisory services for uranium prospectors. As agent of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board, the Division receives the results of analyses for uranium 
and thorium and reports on the development of radioactive mineral deposits, which 
information is incorporated in a confidential inventory. 


The Pleistocene and Engineering Geology Division is engaged in the study 
of the unconsolidated materials which mantle the bedrock throughout the greater 


part of Canada. The geological study of these materials is a prerequisite for many — 


types of engineering and agricultural projects. 


The Fuels Resources Division is engaged in the technical study and interpre- 


tation of rock cuttings from wells drilled for oil and natural gas with the view to — 
directing exploration for these minerals to localities offering the greatest promise 


of production. The Division also investigates the geology of coal deposits as a 


basis for estimating Canada’s coal reserves, and conducts research into the micro-_ 
scopic character of individual seams, thus providing information of aid in predicting © 


the type of coal which may be expected in advance of actual workings. 
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Mines Branch.—The Mines Branch is primarily concerned with the tech- 
nological problems of the mineral industry and maintains well-equipped ore testing, 
mineral dressing, fuel research, ceramic, radioactivity, industrial minerals and 
physical metallurgy laboratories to handle these problems. 


The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division assists new mining 
ventures by aid in determining the most efficient method of recovering metal 
contained in ore, assists mine operators in solving problems in milling practice, 
and develops new procedures to extend the use of mineral resources. Its laboratory 
facilities are utilized at various times by mining companies for working out some 
particular process, employing their own staff with the co-operation and guidance 
of the Division staff. 


The Radioactivity Division is concerned with investigations of radioactive 
ores, in particular with the development and application of methods whereby 
marketable concentrates may be produced from individual uranium ores. The 
primary functions of the Division’s technical services and laboratory facilities are 
to help bring new properties into production by determining methods suitable 
for treatment of particular ores and to encourage the search for uranium deposits. 
Extensive experimental and development work is conducted on the treatment of 
ores and products from the properties of the Crown-owned Eldorado Mining and 
Refining (1944) Limited. 


The Industrial Minerals Division is concerned with matters relating to the 
development and processing of Canada’s industrial minerals, including water used 
for industrial purposes and studies of ores of such alloying metals as cobalt, man- 
ganese, molybdenum, tungsten and chromium. To encourage and assist in the 
development of domestic resources, the Division makes field studies of deposits 
of industrial minerals, examines industrial processes utilizing them, and carries out 
research into methods of beneficiating minerals from deposits of marginal and 
sub-marginal quality to bring them up to the standards demanded by modern 
_ industry. 


The Fuels Division is engaged in the study of the type, quality and uses 
of all fuels and of production methods, largely as a means of devising cheaper 
and more efficient methods of mining, preparation, processing and utilization of 
coals. Work in the field or in its laboratories includes, for example: the investigation 
of methods of mining, particularly of rock pressures in relation to the economic 
mining of coal at depth, and of coal preparation, as, for instance, the cleaning and 
utilization of the low grade finer sizes of bituminous coal which predominate in 
Canadian mining operations; the development of a coal-fired gas-turbine; investi- 
_ gations into the making of coke for foundry and other metallurgical uses and into 
the increased use of Canadian coal in domestic stokers ; high-pressure hydrogenation 
_ tests on coal for the production of synthetic liquid fuel, and hydrogenation as 
| applied to the refining of oil from bituminous sands of Alberta; and analyses of 
| crude oils and natural-gas products. 


| There is much inter-relation of federal and provincial activities in regard to 
fuels. A current illustration of this is the establishment of a joint federal and 
_ Nova Scotia office and laboratory at Sydney, N.S., to investigate the nature and 
_ extent of the coal seams in Cape Breton; another concerns the pilot-plant project, 

| recently terminated, for separating bitumen from Alberta bituminous sands by 

_ a method devised in the Mines Branch. . 
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The Physical Metallurgy Division aids in the growth of the metal industries 
through the development of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques, and new 
applications; in the improvement of present practices in metal fabrication industries; 
and in the more effective use of metallic. products by the consumer. Close 
co-operation is maintained with the National Research Council, particularly in 
the metallurgical work associated with the development of the atomic energy 
project at Chalk River, Ont. . 

The Mineral Resources Division—through the wealth of data amassed over 
many years on mineral properties and operating mines, mineral exploration and 
development, processing and production, new research development, uses and 
marketing of minerals and their products, world sources of minerals and new dis- 
coveries, and on mining laws and taxation—provides a general mineral information 
service that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries, 
and others interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A 
mineral resources index inventory has been established of all known occurrences 
and mines, both active and potential, special attention being given to occurrences. 
of those minerals in which Canada is deficient. 

The Division makes specific economic studies of various phases of the mining 
industry. It gives technical advice as required for the administration of the Emerg- 
ency Gold Mining Assistance Act and prepares reports, on request, to aid the 
administration also of such matters as: tax exemptions on new mining properties; 
tax deductions as an encouragement to prospecting for base metals, other minerals 
and petroleum; and tax allowances for the drilling of deep-test wells for oil in unproven 
fields. 

Surveys and Mapping Branch—The Surveys and Mapping Branch provides . 
the base maps required for use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, 
produces and distributes all Canadian aids to navigation, is responsible for all 
legal surveys of federal lands, and provides a national system of levelling and 
precision surveys for use as geodetic control by federal, provincial and private 
agencies. . 

New developments in mapping equipment and new techniques in mapping 
practice make it possible to increase the output of maps and charts, and to cover 
areas, such as northern Yukon Territory where lack of transport facilities and 
shortness of field season previously had made the cost of mapping prohibitive. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys which form the framework 
or basic control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying 
projects related to natural resources development. The control is provided by 
establishing survey stations at fairly regular intervals across Canada. These 
stations are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes, longitudes and 
elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of accuracy. 


The determination of geographical position by astronomical observations 
for mapping purposes in northern areas is being superseded by Shoran trilateration 
in which the recently developed adaptation of radar is meeting with success. During 
the 1951 and 1952 field seasons geodetic control was thus extended to the Far North 
many years in advance of the time that would have been required by conventional 
methods. 

The Topographical Survey provides base topographical maps that show all 
significant natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic 
development of mineral and other natural resources. The Topographical Mapping 
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Section is responsible for field surveys; and the Air Survey Section plots and produces 
maps from aerial photographs, with control provided by field surveys. The Map 
Editing Section and Compilation Section are responsible, respectively, for map 
editing and finishing, and mathematical computations. The National Air Photo- 
graphic Library is responsible for indexing, preserving and distributing prints for 
all air photography done by or for the Federal Government, and the Survey admin- 
isters and provides funds for the Canadian Board on Geographic Names. 


In 1952, 57 parties including 14 Army Survey Establishment parties were 
placed in the field to carry out original ground surveys for control of mapping 


_ from aerial photographs over widely distributed areas. The field program included 


the projected helicopter operations in Newfoundland, to complete the topographic 
mapping of that Province and in northwest Yukon Territory. With the develop- 
ment of technique, instruments and mechanical aids to plotting maps from air 
photographs, topographical mapping practice has so changed that it is now held to 
be essential to have photographs of any area to be mapped. These, are provided 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force and by commercial companies. 


The Legal Surveys Division makes and records legal surveys of lands belonging 
to Her Majesty in the right of Canada or of which the Government of Canada 
has power to dispose, that are situated in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
the National Parks, and that are Indian lands or reserves; prepares and maintains 
aeronautical charts and flight manuals; prepares electoral maps; plots planimetric 
base maps from tri-camera aerial photographs; records and indexes survey returns 
and plans; and distributes plans, maps and aeronautical charts. 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is primarily responsible for the charting of 
the coastal and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal 


_- current phenomena, and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. 


Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway. The resultant data are published in the form of 
official navigation charts, volumes of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables, and Water 
Level Bulletins. 


Dominion Observatories—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories 
are the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at 
Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T. 
Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated at Ottawa and Victoria; 
at Seven Falls and Shawinigan Falls, Que.; Halifax, N.S.; Saskatoon, Sask.; and 
at Resolute Bay, N.W.T. 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa is responsible for the time service of 
Canada, which involves nightly astronomical observations of accurate star positions 
and radio-broadcast services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. 
Other astronomical activities centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies 
by means of meteor observations, studies of the sun and its effect on earthly con- 
ditions, and mathematical studies of the atmospheres of the sun and stars. The 
geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, includes the magnetic survey 
of Canada, with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, as well as field and 
observatory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The methods of 
seismology are employed not only to study interesting and economically important 
aspects of the earth’s crust in Canada, but also as part of world-wide investigations 
of the earth’s interior. Gravity observations are carried on throughout Canada 
with a generally similar purpose, special attention being paid to methods of locating 
economic minerals. 
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The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria is devoted to funda- 
mental research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the 
material of interstellar space. The 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest 
in the world and through its use many important contributions have been made 
to astronomical knowledge. : 


The Geographical Branch.—The primary rineton of the Geographical Branch 
is to organize and make available all the geographical data on Canada and on foreign 
countries that might be of use in promoting the economic, commercial and social 
welfare of Canada. Work undertaken by the Branch is of two kinds—the com- 
pilation of geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys 
in the field. An important project currently in hand is the compilation of an Atlas 
of Canada. 


The Dominion Coal Board.—The Dominion Coal Board was created in 


October 1947 (11 Geo. VI, ¢. 57), the functions and duties of which are clearly © 


defined in the Act. The Board is charged with the responsibility of implementing 


the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal and the Act specifically 
states that it may undertake researches and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 
(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 


(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view 
to developing new uses therefor; 
(4) est position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in 
anada; 
(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted 
or used by persons dealing in coal; 
(6) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal; 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary 
for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of this Act. 


Transportation assistance to extend the markets for Canadian coal was made 
available to the amount of $3,018,189 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, and 2,699,615 
tons of coal were moved under this subvention during the year. Expenditures 
under the Coke Bounty Act providing a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the 
manufacture- of coke for metallurgical purposes amounted to $424,725. The 
amount of coal bonused was 858,031 tons. 


The Board continued its studies on problems relating to coal research and 
of other organizations engaged in the production and distribution of solid fuels. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (14 Geo. VI, S8.N.S., ¢. 3), 
the Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the 
sinking of shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, 
raises and levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under 
contract, the payment of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank 
loans. Any such work must be approved by the Department of Mines. The 
Government is also authorized to assist the mining industry to procure power on 


7 


the most economical basis, and may guarantee the Nova Scotia Power Commission ~ 


against any loss incurred on account of capital investments made for that purpose 


* Information supplied by the Departments of Mines or Mines Branches of the various provinces. 
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or revenue. Mining machinery and equipment that may be used in searching for 


and testing and mining of minerals is available through the Government. Such 
equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations 
considered necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover 
the appropriation, on payment, of unworked coal lands, operation of coal mines, 
loans or guarantees for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal 
Government in carrying out federal regulations made to secure increased production 


_ and economical distribution of coal from the mines of the Province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the New Brunswick Department 

_of Lands and Mines examines mineral and rock specimens for prospectors and 

makes preliminary examinations of mineral prospects where requested. Four 

diamond drills, which may be used for mineral exploration work on an “at-cost”’ 
basis, are made available by the Government. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (R.S.Q., 1941, ¢. 196) authorizes the Quebec 
Department of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for mining 
development. Such work is done by contract, under the supervision of departmental 
engineers. The Act gives the Department considerable latitude in this respect. 
In certain cases, major roads have been built to new mining districts and completely 
paid for; on the other hand, if a particular property requires a branch road from 
an established highway, the owner may be required to contribute a portion of 
the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settlements in the vicinity 
of operating mines, the Department regulates the use of land and permits the 
establishment of well-organized communities. The municipal organization of 
such communities is jointly administered by the Department of Mines and the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department maintains well-equipped laboratories for the benefit of 
prospectors, geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equip- 


_ Inent for mineralogy, petrography, ore-dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assays, 


| 


spectrography or X-ray. Quantitative and mineralogical determinations are made 
free, but quantitative analyses are made for a fee according to a tariff schedule. 
The Mining Act provides coupons to be used by prospectors in paying for such 
analyses. 


At Val d’Or in western Quebec, the Department maintains a sampling and 
treatment plant where tests may be made on bulk samples and where precious 


_ metals may be recovered for prospectors at cost price. The treatment plant, which 


is fully equipped to carry out a wide variety of pilot-scale ore-dressing tests, is 
at the disposal of mine owners wishing to establish mill-flow sheets. At Thetford 
Mines, in the heart of the asbestos district, the Department maintains a laboratory 
where classification of the asbestos is made according to standard designations 
or grades. The Province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories 
to assist mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of 
extracting, transforming and utilizing ores. 


The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work 
is divided between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance aerial mapping, 
the other doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual 


| deposits or properties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. 
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The published reports on these investigations are distributed free upon request. 
During the field season, about 30 parties are maintained in different sections of 
the Province. 


In mining districts, offices, in charge of resident geologists, are maintained 
to collect, preserve and compile geological information disclosed by mining explora- 
tions. The individual sheets of the compiled geology are made available to the 
publie. . 


The Department employs inspectors whose duties are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Two Mobile Mine Rescue 
Stations are also operated and a mine rescue training program conducted. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses at university level 
are organized each year at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships 
are granted each year to deserving undergraduates and post-graduates in mining, 
geology and metallurgy, thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers 
for the benefit of the mining industry. Lectures are given to prospectors at different 
localities throughout the Province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services 
of direct assistance to the mining industry within the Province as briefly enumerated 
below. 


Mining Lands Branch—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the 
recording of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title 
to mining lands. As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are 
prepared and kept up to date showing lands open for staking and recorded and — 
patented claims therein. As new surveys are made or later data becomes available, 
maps are revised in line with such information. District Mining Recorders maintain 
offices at strategic locations throughout the Province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investi- 
gation. is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports 
and geological maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In 
many of the active areas of the Province, resident geologists are engaged to gather 
and make available to the public, information concerning geological conditions, 
exploration and development within their respective districts. One geologist 
specializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the staff to examine deposits — 
of this order, investigate methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals, and 
to compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such products. Collec- 
tion and dissemination of information on ground water resources is also a function 
of a section of the Geological Branch. During the winter months courses of instruc- 
tion for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the Province. 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office, located in the East Block 
of the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal — 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free 
of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment 
work on mining ¢laims. The Temiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, 
in addition to performing fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling 
plant mainly to assist the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt- 
silver ores. A Cable Testing Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use 
at the mines are periodically tested, is operated under the supervision of the 
Inspection Branch. 
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Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical 
works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men 
employed. District offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major 
mining centres of the Province. Mine rescue stations in the principal mining 
sections are operated under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Exhibitions —The Department each year presents displays pertaining to 
‘mining within the Province at such exhibitions as the Central Canada at Ottawa, 
the Canadian National at Toronto, and the Northern Ontario at Schumacher. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed 
through the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the 


- Department. 


Inbrary.—A mining library for departmental reference only is maintained 
within the Department. This library is comprised mainly of publications and 
maps of the Federal and Provincial Governments of Canada as well as numerous 
periodicals and bulletins from the United States. 


Mining Roads.—The most recent service of the Department is the provision 
of mining roads. In general, two classes of road-building are envisioned under this 
program. The first class of road contemplated is a mining access road, financed 
solely by the Department, for the purpose of opening up favourable areas for explora- 
tion, whereas the second class of road, undertaken jointly by the Department and 
local mining operators, is intended to assist in the provision of required service 
roads to such operators. 


Manitoba.—Since the transfer, in 1930, of the natural resources of Manitoba ~ 
from the Government of Canada to the Province, the Mines Branch of the Manitoba 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources has offered four main services of 
assistance to the mining industry: (1) maintenance, by the Mining Recorders’ 
offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the granting and retention 
of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; (2) compilation, by the geological 
staff of the Branch, of information pertinent to mineral occurrences of interest 
both in the past and the present and expansion of this information by a continuing 
program of geological mapping; (3) enforcement of mine safety regulations and, 
by collaboration with industry, initiation of new practices, such as those concerned 
with mine ventilation and the training of mine rescue crews, which contribute to the 
health and welfare of mine workers; and (4) maintenance of a chemical and assay 


laboratory to assist the prospector and professional man alike in the classification 
of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of mineral occurrences. 


Saskatchewan.—The assistance given to the mining industry by the Saskat- 


_chewan Provincial Government consists of the following: (1) the maintenance of a 
Geological Department under a Chief Geologist; (2) resident geologists stationed 


in or near the principal mining areas; (3) geological survey parties and reports; 
(4) prospecting concessions; (5) Prospectors’ Assistance Plan; and (6) Native 
Trainees Plan. 


| 
| The Chief Geologist and a staff are available at all times to give information 
or any other possible help to interested parties. The Geological Department has 
headquarters at Regina, with a branch at Saskatoon where a Petroleum Examination 


Laboratory is located. 
| 
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Resident geologists are stationed at Goldfields and Prince Albert for the same 
purpose as that of the main Geological Department and also to give any assistance 
they can to prospectors in those areas. ; 


During the summer months geological survey parties study and map attractive 
areas and prepare reports which are made available to interested persons. 


Prospecting concessions are granted to companies and individuals of integrity’ 
in areas remote from present mining districts. The purpose of this is to encourage 
the prospecting of such remote areas. It is to be noted that a concession is for 
prospecting only and any title to mineral rights is secured by the ordinary method 
of staking claims. 


The Prospectors’ Assistance Plan is intended to encourage prospecting, and 
assists bona fide prospectors by way of equipment, food, transportation and technical 
advice to prospect favourable areas, geologically speaking. 


The Native Trainees Plan has a twofold purpose: (1) to train the Indians in 
the northern part of the Province to recognize the common minerals so that, as 
they go about their usual work, they will be aware of anything of value they might — 
observe; (2) to train them to a point where they may be used as prospectors for the 
exploration companies and, in so doing, extend their means of livelihood beyond | 
that of hunting and trapping. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified _ 
in character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals 
regulates coal mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection 
and certification of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains — 
safety standards and trains mine-rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are | 
served in a similar way by the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board. 
Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned with the prevention of waste 
of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and gas rights the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board also compiles periodic 
reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development — 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta 
which has made geological surveys of most of the Province and has carried forward — 
projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has 
studied the occurrence, uses and analysis of Alberta coals, and of their particular — 
chemical and physical properties, the use of coals in generation of power, the up-_ 
grading and cleaning of,coal and has studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, 
shatter and crushing strength, asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal... The 
Council’s work with bituminous sands has helped with the development of the hot- 
water separation process and the operation of pilot plants. Studies have been made 
of glass sands, salt, fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. 


The Province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects 
of the mining industry when it was considered that their findings would be of 
assistance in developing such industries. In a recent move, the Province, together 
with the Canadian Association of Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western 
Canada Petroleum Association, has maintained a detailed supervisory and safety 
training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 


Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deduc- 
tions provided for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the 
parallel provisions in the Federal Income Tax Act. 
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British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides 

the following services: (1) detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the 

work of the Geological Survey of Canada; (2) free assaying and analytical work for 

bona fide prospectors registered with the Department; (3) assistance in the field 

to the prospector by departmental engineers and geologists; (4) grubstakes, limited 

to $500, for prospectors; (5) assistance in the construction of mining roads and 
trails; and (6) inspection of mines to ensure safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.*—The Federal Government 


‘administers the mineral lands of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as well as 


those within Indian Reserves and in National Parks. 

Mining laws and regulations covering the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
are administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Resources and Development. Titles issued for federal lands, the property of 
the Federal Government, in these regions reserve to the Crown the mines and 
minerals that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 
operation. 


Mining rights on vacant and certain other federal lands may be acquired by 
lease for a period usually of 21 years, renewable for further periods of like duration, on 
the terms and conditions specified in the various Acts and regulations relating to 
federal lands. 


The disposal of minerals in Indian Reserves is, with the exception of gold and 
silver, subject to the consent of the Indians owning the Reserve. 


The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands 
are summarized in Report No. 828 issued by the Mines Branch, Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, and entitled M ining Laws of Canada. This 


publication also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal 


Jands, and copies of these individual laws and regulations may be obtained by 
applying to the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, mentioned above. 
Another publication of interest in connection with mining regulations and available 
from the same source is entitled Summary Review of Dominion Tax and Other 
Legislation Affecting Mining Enterprises in Canada. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.}—All mineral lands lying within 
the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
Reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 


Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with 
it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are expressly 
reserved if they are not to be included. Some early grants in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Quebec also included 


Certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be separately obtained by 
Tease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining Jaws and 
Tegulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or 


* Revised under the direction of Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information 
Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 


| t Compiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments. 
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veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 


defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which ne may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, 
or minerals in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate 
laws and regulations apply in this division. In all provinces, except Alberta, a 


prospector’s or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search ~ 


for mineral deposits, the licence being general in some cases but limited in others. 
A claim of promising ground of a specified size may then be staked. This claim 
must be recorded within a time limit, with the payment of recording fees, except 
in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified value “per annum must 
be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There is no time limit 
in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent 
one-fifth, must be performed and recorded before a Crown grant may be obtained. 
In Quebec work must be performed to a specified number of man-days with no 
time limit, when a grant or lease of the mining rights may be obtained, subject to 
agreement to develop as well as the payment of fees or an annual rental. The 
taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines 


or royalties. In the case of Newfoundland, the provincial mining tax has been — 


modified since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, to conform with the provincial 


obligations under the Federal-Provincial Tax Agreement and no other form of 


taxation or royalties exists. 


Fuels——In provinces where coal, occurs;! the size of holdings is laid down 
together with the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. 
In Quebec ordinary mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to 
their development, but stakings for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral 
oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 1,280 acres per claim. In some cases royalties 
are provided for. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. In the 


cases of petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually 
required. However, in Alberta no such permit or reservation is necessary and the 
applicant usually takes out a lease, whether or not any discovery is made, because » 
exploration costs are applicable in part on his first year’s rental. In other provinces, | 
except Manitoba, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining — 


a lease or grant of a limited area subject to carrying out drilling obligations and 
paying a rental, fees or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and 
the terms of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands, the quarry belongs to the 
owner; on Crown lands, mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained 
in accordance with the provisions of the law, although the rights to exploit peat 


or marl must be obtained by special licence. In British Columbia quarry rights 


are not reserved in Crown grants. 
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Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be 
obtained from the provincial authorities. 
Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production, as compared with other primary indus- 
tries in Canada, is indicated in Chapter IX, while its part in the foreign trade of 
Canada is dealt with in Chapter XXI, Part II, Section 4, 


Subsection 1.—Value and Walnate of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral pro- 
duction go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest 


' settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout 


the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


1.—Value“of Mineral Production, 1886-1951 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
; Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BOB Ge. bo. 10, 221, 255 2-23 1 19311... 230, 434, 726 22-21 || 1942...... 566, 768, 672 48-63 
US90e...e2 16, 763,353 S201) | 1932.5... 191, 228, 225 18-19 || 1943...... 530, 053, 966 44.94 
US O8 ak 0,505,917 4-08 19335... ... 221,495, 253 20-83 || 1944...... 485,819,114 40-67 
HOO! oes oa 4,420,877 12-15 |} 1934...... 278,161,590 25-90 || 1945...... 498,755,181 41-32 
ROOD isk) 69,078,999 P1515 || S19Sbee ee. 312,344,457 28-80 |} 1946...... 502,816,251 40-91 
1910.......] 106,823,623 15-29 | 1936...... 361,919,372 33-05 |} 1947...... 644, 869,975 51-38 
POL ee) L387: 1095171 LETS L987eae ee . 457,359,092 41-41 ] 1948...... 820, 248, 865 63-97 
m1920......:.| 227,859,665 26-63 || 1938...... 441, 823, 237 39-62 |} 19492... .. 901,110,026 67-01 
1925.......| 226,583,333 24-38 || 1939...... 474, 602,059 42-12 | 1950......]1,045, 450,073 76°24 
‘DAU 310, 850, 246 31-73 || 1940...... 529, 825,035 46-55 |} 1951P...... 1,228,005, 479 87-66 
#980... 0s. 2. 279, 873,578 27-42 || 1941...... 560, 241, 290 48-69 
re ee ee eae 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Includes value 


of Newfoundland production from 1949. 


Current Production.—Canada’s mineral production in 1951 reached a 
record value of $1,228,000,000. This was 17 p.c. above the total for 1950, twice 
the value reported for 1947 and four times that for 1935. Higher prices accounted 
for a large share of this increase in values but the physical quantity of mineral 
production seems to have been about 11 p.c. greater than in 1950, nearly 45 p.c. 


greater than in 1947 and about double that of 1935. Most of the gain in physical 


volume in the post-war years was in non-metallic minerals, including fuels and 
structural materials. For metal production, the index for 1951 was about 2 D.C: 
over 1950 but it was 15 p.c. below that for 1941, the year of maximum output. 


The value of metals in 1951 was estimated at $733,000,000, or 18-7 p.c. more 
than in 1950. Copper was up 2-4 p.c. in quantity and 21 p.c. in value; tonnage 


_ of nickel was higher by 11 p.c. and the value advanced 34 p.c.; and zinc rose 6-6 p.c. 


in quantity and 36 p.c. in value. The tonnage of lead was lower by 8 p.c., but the 
value was higher by 17 p.c. The tonnage of iron ore was 31 p.c. greater than in 1950. 
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Gold was again the leading mineral in terms of output value in 1951. The price 
of gold in Canadian dollars ranged from $37-50 to $35-80 per oz t., the nominal 
average being $36-82 per oz t. compared with $38-05 in 1950. The lower price, 
combined with lower volume, resulted in a drop of nearly $10,000,000 in the total 
value of the 1951 output. 

The gain of 18 p.c. in the value of mineral fuels to $238,000,000 was due almost 
antirely to the tremendous increase in production of crude petroleum in Alberta. 
The output of crude oil totalled 48,000,000 bbl. compared with 29,000,000 bbl. 
for 1950, and the value was up 43 p.c. to $121,000,000. Coal production was 
slightly lower than in 1950. 

Structural materials were in greater demand throughout 1951. Output of 
cement totalled 16,900,000 bbl. valued at $40,200,000, a new record in tonnage ~ 
and value. Lime production was up 16 p.c. in value to $14,200,000 from 1950; clay 
products, which include brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc., were valued at $23,600,000, a gain 
of 8 p.c. over 1950. Stone for buildings, monuments, railway ballast, etc., was valued 
at $24,600,000 in 1951 and sand and gravel, mainly for highway construction, — 
totalled $43,000,000. 

In the non-metallic mineral group in 1951, the output of asbestos, the principal 
item, was up 10 p.c. in tonnage and 20 p.c. in value to 967,000 tons at $78,800,000. 
Production of salt increased 12 p.c. to 962,000 tons, a large part being for use 
in making chemicals. Sulphur in the form of pyrites and sulphuric acid totalled 
368,000 tons, a gain of 22 p.c. over 1950; no elemental sulphur was made in 1951. 
Fluorspar, mostly from Newfoundland, totalled 87,000 tons, a gain of 35 p.c. 
Gypsum production was about the same as in 1950. : 

Capital expenditures in the mining industries increased to $228,000,000 in 
1951 from $182,000,000 in 1950. ; 

During the past few years, the direction of Canadian exports of the principal 
base metals has been drastically altered. In 1939 the United States took only — 
3 p.c. of the aluminum production but took 48 p.c. in 1950; the corresponding 
rise for copper was from 1 p.c. to 38 p.c., for lead from zero to 91 p.c., and for zine 
from 4 p.c. to 74 p.c. In 1951 there was a partial swing back again, but the over-all 
change is still quite a radical one. The fact appears to be that the United States 
has become for the first time a substantial importer of these metals to meet a steeply 
rising consumption as well as for strategic stockpiling. = 


2.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1946, 1949 and 1950 


1946 19491 1950! K 
Mineral | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Metallics 
Antimony is en lb. 642,145 96,322 158, 288 61,020 643,540 215,586 
Arsenic (As2Q3)........ “ 745, 885 38, 264 _ _- -— — 
Beryllium ore........ ton — — — — 7, 882 
Bistmutinet eee coon, lb. 240,504 336,706 102,913 210,972 191,621 431,147 
Cadmium Ue ae hina ee = < 802, 648 979, 230 846, 541 1,735,409 848, 406 1,968,302 
Caletumy aaa eso. “ 53, 548 68,720 520, 609 1,041,218 2 2 4 
Chromitew so cr scr ton 3,110 61,123 361 7,148 a —_ 
Cobalt 5eae eee lb. 73,900 70,215 619,065 952,469 583, 806 964,003 
Coppers aot oon “ 1367,936,875 | 46,632,093 |526, 913, 632 104,719,151 |528,418, 296 123,211,407 
Goldene ass ie oZ% t. 2,832,554 |104,096,359 4,123,518 |148, 446, 648 4,441, 227 168, 988, 687 
IHGA eee et eee ee a = 689 1,550 4,952 12,083 — 
Tron ores), searere. ike ton 1,549,523 | 6,822,947 | 3,675,096 | 21,203, 907 3,605,261 | 23,413,547 
TrONGINg Osteen ee e — -- _ — 1,697 138,284 — 


‘For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1946, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


1946 19491 1950! 
Mineral sae 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metallics—concluded $ $ $ 
2G Gl Oe ae Ib. [353,973,776 | 23,893,230 |319,549,865 | 50,488,879 |331,394, 128 47, 886,452 
Magnesium........... S 320,677 75,538 3 3 ee 1,545,0114 
Molybdenite.......... Hy 676, 844 295, 640 —- — 103,550 60,059 
DGKClR ccohcatetnor he “192,124,537 | 45,385,155 |257,379,216 | 99,173,289 |247,317, 867 112,104, 685 
Palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, ete......... oz t. 117,566 | 5,162,801 182,283 | 8,289,915 148,741 7,578, 144 
els tiniri se peters ee a IIe iel wa Ores To 153,784 | 11,603,002 124,571 | 10,255,929 
Pitchblende products....... 3 3 3 3 3 3 
pelenitDs 0.50. Lees lb. 521, 867 949,798 318, 225 652,361 261,973 633,975 
VELL Oth toe net oz t. | 12,544,100 | 10,493,139 | 17,641,493 | 13,098,808 | 23,221,431 | 18,767,561 
Wellurnim? = joie. 673 lb 15, 848 24,405 11, 692 21,046 10,075 19,143 
Tay edits ae cere. se 874,186 507, 028 619,117 633,047 796,403 828, 259 
Titanium ore. 8) s.: ... ton 1,406 7,189 540 2,892 15203 7,706 
Tungsten concentrates. ib. — — 252,380 252, 380 284,078 160, 343 
BNO site Mei cess oes: “1470, 620,360 | 36,755,450 |576,524,097 | 76,372,147 |626,454,598 | 98,040, 145 
Totals, Metallics........... 290,424,689 538,967,258 617, 238, 340 
' Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
Arsenious oxide....... lb. — _ 526, 645 26,332 794,091 52,029 
bestosst sa vor s.5 ton 558,181 | 25,240,562 574,906 | 39,746,072 875,344 | 65,854,568 
BSarite. oes. . 2 S 120,419 | 1,006,473 47,138 557, 662 Ute 750,378 
Corundum pio. ose * 742 102,340 — — — — 
Distomite>. jc es... FS 90 2002 60 1,703 49 1, 665- 
Feldspar..... Perrerece Bi 35, 243 384, 677 36, 948 428,502 35, 548 428,401 
DEG) oe. rn ae He 8,042 237,491 64,477 | 1,592,908 64,213 1,553,004 
Garnets rock......... i 2 1,200 — = So 240 
Bere hite so: A awe, a. AMES 1,975 180, 405 2,147 212,496 3,586 390, 815 
Grindstone........... et 295 17,450 195 12,450 100 10,000 
cy DOU es ee ee s 1,810,937 | 3,671,503 | 3,014,249 | 5,423,690 | 3,666,336 6,707,506 
Pron Oxide: ae. 2.4 12,695 152, 268 13, 625 207, 887 13,696 262, 632 
Magnesitic dolomite, brucite. oan 1, 225,593 Ags 1,536, 200 he 1,717,879 
LGR Meeks Sh dee tor 9G : 8,720, 669 199,039 | 3,490,556 | _ 108,458 | 8,879,209 252,611 
Mineral water.....imp. gal. 217, 842 122,404 306, 691 146, 240 318, 829 158, 897 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 61,261 229,198 78,783 623,002 65, 638 842, 886 
PCat NOES" os os. Lo i 96,839 | 2,395,649 80,249 | 2,376,849 75,195 2,256, 870 
Phosphate rock: .......> 57 869 20 291 129 1,069 
Se ee = 1,413,378 | 1,554,798 | 1,722,476 | 1,588,531 | 1,730,695 1,740, 268 
Beit eee oe Saree oye % 2 537,985 | 3,626,165 749,015 | 5,566,725 858, 896 7,011,306 
Silica, bricks eek. 2,902 197, 804 3, 663 453, 797 3,126 408, 813 
Soapstone and tale.... ton 29,353 303, 684 26,922 320, 793 82, 604 364, 635 
Sodium carbonate.... “ _ -= 47 513 = <= 
Sodium sulphate...... 3S 105,919 | 1,117,683 120,259 | 1,614,731 130, 730 1,615, 867 
alpine. Seg st > ‘ 234,771 | 1,784, 666 261,871 | 2,039,384 301,172 2,189, 660 
Titanium dioxide..... ee — a — 1,596 149;565 
Totals, Non-Metallics...... 43,754, 453 64,585, 216 94,721,564 
Fuels 
Ms EEET otesnds 3x ton | 17,806,450 | 75,361,481 | 19,120,046 |110,915,121 | 19,139,112 | 110,140,399 
Natural gas....... M cu. ft.} 47,900,484 | 12,165,050 | 60,457,177 | 11,620,302 | 67,822,230 6,433,041 
EST EEN as pee a oe ton 145 1,305 56 _ 660 58 580 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl 7,585,555 | 14,989,052 | 21,305,348 | 61,118,490 | 29,043,788 | 84,619,937 
Totals, Fuels.............. 102,516,888 183,654,473 201,193, 957 
Structural Materials 
Clay products, brick, 
RRO AGUCK. cig). ccocsscau ook c es 12, 207,367 Se 17,981,709 es 21,790, 888 
Memento 2) OL... bbl. | 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 | 15,916,564 | 32,901,936 | 16,741,826 | 35,894,124 
eS eae ee ton 840,799 | 7,074,940 | 1,018,823 | 11,309,820 | 1,124,188 | 12,281,084 
Sand and gravel...... es 39,949,994 | 15,529,700 | 63,356,308 | 31,181,541 | 73,095,163 | 36,434,759 
OTTO See cee ke ae eel ae re 8,056,260 | 11,185,711 | 13,928,039 | 20,528,073 | 18,087,064 | 25,895,357 
Totals, Structural 
me materials................. 66,120,221 113,903,079 132, 296, 212 
Grand Totals............. 502,816,251 901,110,026 1,045,450,073 
1 Includes Newfoundland. 2 Included with magnesium. 3 Not released for publication. 
4 Includes calcium. 5 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the 


‘sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 
values of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


2.—Percentages of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1941-50 


Mineral 1941 | 1942 | 19438 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Mestiics p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c 
Copper. Gachiiols tesde eae oa ee 11:5 | 10-7 | 12-7| 13-4 | 11-9 | 9-8 | 14-2 | 18-1] 11-6} 11-8 
(evclts  aeeeneeT Gr Le Ue Come peers 1: ee mei 36-7 | 32-9 | 26-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 20-7 | 16-7 | 15-1 | 16-5 | 16-2 
TjOa cl ere coe tee va carer eerie 9-8} 3-0| 3-11 2:8] 3-5] 4-8| 6-9] 7:3] 5-6) 4-6 
Nickel) once fee Oo pnts Pretoncion 12-3 | 12-4 | 13-5 | 14-2 | 12-4] 9-0] 11-0 | 10-6 | 11-0 | 10-7 

Pitchblende products.............--: 0-2 1 1 1 1 - 1 i 1 1 
Platinum*+metalsas. ssc ecmece cere: 105 |) 994 |¢-Q-O:le 427 [6-44] 9286 |[- 15>) <2-0 [e221 a? 
Her) ae eee he ree ee cE 156. | 1-8 lode | be Ol 2 4S 9.7 dd kot ao eee 
TANCE Beate Bind. & tivditis adie RO oem ater 9311 68-8 (246049 | OTH 7531 W242 Ome So ee 
Toraus, MEraLlics?.............. 70-6 | 69-2 | 67-3 | 63-5 | 63-6 |'57-8 | 61-3 | 59-6 | 59-8 | 59-0 
Furs ccenceeey pemrcmr (mame mia (| SET NT 
Cal ack ic Ste eee ater 10-4 | 11-1 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 18-5 | 15-0 | 12-0 | 13-0 | 12-8 | 10-5 
INaturAL gas.) S25. Alee sos 4.00 Bh eek 9:9 | 9-4] 2-51 9:3 (2-5) 2-4. 1.2-1 1 1-94 2d. )en0ee 
Petroleunis.cchelene boas ae oe ne 9:6:| 2-81 3-1] -3-2 |22-7 1° 3-0)] - 3-0°)| 4-6) > 6872338 
MOTAUSS EIUBLS Sa cc cos ns reece 15-2 | 16-3.| 17-5 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 20-4 | 17-1 | 19-5 20-4 | 19-3 
Non-Metauuics (ExctupIne Furs) SSS a ee cree | ig a 
INISHESCOS? Seite ii EE TES RTS cote 3:8} 40] 4:4] 4-2| 4:6] 5-0]- 5-1] 5-1] 4:4] 6:3 
SE) oe ereiees esti: oot ois 0-4] 0-2 | 0-31 0-3] 0-4] 0-7] 0-7 | 0-7} 0-6.) 0-6 
Quareyre: Patek enone cin cee eee 0-21 0-3] 0-3] 0-3] 0-3] 0-38] 0-3] 0-3) 0-2) 0-2 
Sale cM) enh, Ss ea mites 026: b.0°7.| 0-8 |1..0°8 0-8] 40-7.) 0-74 +6 1 0-GalegOae 
Suro nurs 2.7 aah te rats Reema ena ben 0:3 | 0-41 0:3] 0-4| 0-4] 0-4] 0-3] 0-2] 0-2} 0-2 
Torats, Non-MEratuics?......... 6:1) 6B |. F341 7-7 [O8-04 8-7 |8°5) 8-2 ale gee 

SrRuUcTURAL MATERIALS s 
Clay*productsiee 2. (2s) kee ee eee 1540 (° 1597] 1-2 Ped Ae Br) 2a ick 2 Peas 2a Oe eee 
OMe GH ees ok ee ae 9-3] 2-5| 2:21 2-4] 2-9] 4:0] 3-4] 3:4] 3:6). 3-4 
TGimet hee Se ee ee or ears re Oe fas Oe es ee ce i eee es re a me et Dg Boe ic 
Sandand cravela err eacsprese oreo 1-9 1-6 1-7 2-1 2-1 3-1 3-6 | 3-7 | 3-5] 3:5 
SEONG eae ke Rae ae RS essere 1:41 1-8] 1-51) 1-51.16] 2:2 [2 :2-61- 2-2.4-.2s30) cae 
Torats, STRUCTURAL MaTERIALS..| 8-1 8-0 7-9 | 8-8 9-7 | 13-1 | 13-1 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 12-7 
Grand Totals............... 100-0 [100-0 [100-0 {100-0 [100-0 [100-0 [100-0 1100-0 '100-0 (100-0 
1 Not released for publication. 2 Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have resulted 
from circumstances arising since then can be seen more clearly by using 1926 as a 
base year. Table 4 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production by principal 
minerals, for the years 1941-50. 


4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1941-50 


(1926= 100) 

(ACs ee he ee Se ee eee eee 

Mineral 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

METALLICS 
Cobalttnie tute von coon ceteidnieaietts .| 39-6] 12-6] 26-5} 5-5] 16-4) 11-1] 86-1) 232-4 93-1] 87-8 
Cupheties. sy bck cose ig oe 483-4| 453-6] 432-2| 411-0] 356-8] 276-4] 339-4] 361-7] 395-9] 397-0 — 
EOC ot ae ohn ee hs ee cs 304-7| 276-0] 208-1| 166-6] 153-7] 161-5] 175-0) 201-2] 235-1) 253-2 
Lead scarab nk. stars hae rte 162-1] 180-5] 156-5| 107-3] 122-3] 124-7] 113-9] 117-9] 112-6} 115-8 
NECK OLE sb oceceaudenetns » siete ees 499-5} 434-0] 43-8] 417-9] 373-0] 292-4] 361-0} 400-9] 391-7 376-4 
Platinum, metals... ..cimjcseossceeteee- 1134-6|2598- 1/1768 -8|1025-6/3412-2|1224-5] 1048 -4|1380-1/1719-2/1398-3 
Silver..... Poteet pair dated death oh REE Ser 97-2| 92-5| 77-5! 60-9] 57-9] 56-1| 55-9} 72-0) 78-9 103-8 
TANG soca beckons ee he ee 341-7| 387-0 407-3 367-41 345-0| 318-9| 277-3] 312-3] 384-8 417-8 
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4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Prod uction, by Principal Minerals, 1941-59—concluded 


1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 - 1949 | 1950 


Mineral 

FurLs 
OL EAA oft ORE 9 aed ae 110-6] 114-5] 108-4) 103-3] 94-1] 108-1 96-3] 111-9} 116-0] 116-1 
CUE Se a Se 226-4] 237-9] 230-5] 234-6] 252-0] 249-4] 274-1 305-1] 314-7] 353-1 
Beret OlOMii sci hat fe ht oak OE oe 2780 - 6|2844 - 0/2758 -3/2771 - 2/2327 -6/2081-4/2110-7 3371-3]5846-0}7969-3 


Non-Metauuics (Exctuping FUELS) 


GOALS een oe Sere te 171-0} 157-3} 167-2] 150-1] 167-1] 199-8 236-9] 256-5] 205-8] 313-3 

SAU SGtO VE arash dem, OE seg dee Seale trae geile a 180-3} 64-1} 50-6} 67-5] 95-0] 204-9] 289-6 364-0) 341-1] 414.9 
EC eae. See a aes ee 884-5] 748-9] 765-6] 749-8] 652-2] 609-0] 791-3 869-2] 742-2] 745-7 
BN sf! oh ARR geste HR es re 213-6} 249-0] 261-9] 264-8] 256-4] 204-9] 277-5 282-3] 285-3] 327-1 
TEATRO cert gant i ones aeae aaees 673-8] 787-0} 667-3] 642-9] 648-1] 608-4] 574-7 536-4] 678-6] 780-5 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

BPERONG ata hak ed acid teh 96-1) 104-8] 83-9] 82-6] 97-3] 132-8] 137-1 162-2] 182-8] 192-3 
MNS BL PE he oh be oh ne oa. 208-0} 213-8] 219-3] 213-9] 201-1] 203-1] 236-1 254-5] 246-2! 271-6 
end and STAVEel. <5 5.0 ck... 184-7} 154-0} 150-4] 166-0] 173-9] 233-4 331-9} 401-3] 370-2) 427-1 
Ta ga alt ee ey 124-1) 124-7| 112-9] 93-7| 97-0] 125-9] 170-2 182-8| 217-7| 282-7 


11928=100, previous years not being comparable. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 


Canada. In 1942 that Province accounted for 46 p.c. of 
share declined steadily to 36 p.c. 


The proportion contributed by Quebec increased 


18 p.c. to 20 p.c. 
| the same with 14 
from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c. 

of Canada in 1951. 


In 1951. 


Canada’s total, but its 


Alberta’s share of the total showed the 
greatest increase in the ten-year period, rising from 8 p.c. to 14 p.c., and accounted 
for by the tremendous increase in the crude petroleum output of that Province. 
in the same period from 


provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 


5.—Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1942-51 


_ Nors.—Figures for the 


years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at 


1911-28 at p. 323 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 323 of the 1946 edition. 


| New- Nova 
| Year foundland |* Scotia 
ra a (es 
| $ $ 
|: ASEAN aaa 46 32,783, 165 
CREAM te oak TS ie aa ‘ 29,979,837 
SSIES Rr aaraes 33,981,977 
ee a 32, 220, 659 
eb ieee 35,350, 271 
ee. cele. at ce 34, 255, 560 
Me fete oN oe 56, 400, 245 
|. Eel a ee ar 27,583, 615 56,092, 830 
DS ae a ia 25,824,047) 59,482,173 
1951» «TS ee 32,828,771 59,387, 855 
| a 
| Saskat- 
| Rs ak Alberta 
$ $ 
ee ee 20,578,749] 47,359,831 
ge ee 26,735,984] 48,941,210 
SSS ORS eam ae 22,291,848) 51,066,662 
es. tee 22,336,074] 51,753,237 
1946 - SOS te eae ee 24,480,900] 60,082,513 
947 SE ae Se Lee ee 32,594,016] 67,432,270 
948 SESSA See ee 34,517,208] 93,211,229 
MEN Pee th 36,054,536] 113,728,425 
Me pe 35,983,923] 135,758,940 


New 
Brunswick 


3,676,834 


7,134,009 
12,756,975 


10, 282, 408 


British 
Columbia 


77, 247,932 
68, 442, 386 
57,246,071 
64,063, 842 
74,622,846 
116,772, 621 
148, 223, 614 
136,385,911 
138, 888, 205 


Quebec 


104,300,010 
101,610, 678 
90, 182, 553 
91,518,120 
92, 785, 148 
115, 151, 635 
152,038,867 
165,021,513 
220,176,517 


249,553, 652 


Yukon ; 
Territory 


3,453, 568 
1,625,819 

939,319 
1, 239, 058 
1,693, 904 
2,095, 508 
4,265,910 
5,099, 176 
9,035, 696 


Ontario 


259,114,946 
232,948, 959 
210, 706,307 
216,541,856 
191,544, 429 
249,797,671 
294, 239, 673 
323,368, 644 
366, 801, 525 


437,085, 123 


Northwest 
Territories 


PI Sl ee ee ee ee, 


3,976, 267 
2,679,993 
1,440,069 

470,812 
1,039, 525 
2,720, 988 
4, 267,485 
6,801, 729 


_ British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba remained about 
p.c., 4 p.c., and 2 p.c., respectively, while Nova Scotia decreased 
Newfoundland produced 4 p.c. of the total mineral production 
As compared with 1950, gains in value were registered for all 


p. 845 of the 1933 Year Book; for 


Manitoba 


[oes lGeuEEe tesserae esd = eee 


14,345,046 
13,412, 266 
13,830, 406 
14, 429, 423 
16,403, 549 
18, 236, 763 
26,081,349 
23 , 839, 638 
32,691,173 


28, 397, 223 


Canada 


_——$—————— 


$ 


566, 768, 672 
530, 053, 966 
485,819,114 
498,755, 181 
502,816, 251 
644,869,975 
820, 248, 865 
901, 110,026 


8,050, 899|/1,045,450,073 
8, 229, 681]1,228,005,479 


BS a 50,907,504! 173,230,766] 168,293,2731 9,809,293 
a EI VON EG NIO, 318 
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COPPER PRODUCTION 515 
Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, silver and zinc. These metals are dealt with individu- 
_ ally in the following paragraphs. In addition, there are a number of metals produced 


in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous 
ores (see Tables 2 and 6). 


~ 


Copper.—Copper production increased about 2-4 p.c. in 1951 to 270,500 tons. 
_ This was the largest tonnage reported in the post-war period but it was less than 
| the amount recovered in each of the years from 1938 to 1944, inclusive, and was 
| about 16 p.c. below the record of 321,700 tons in 1941. 

According to the preliminary figures, the output in Ontario, which usually 
accounts for about one-half of the total, was approximately 10 p.c. greater in 1951 
than in 1950. In British Columbia and in the Manitoba-Saskatchewan producing 
_ area there were small advances over the previous year but in Quebec there was a - 
| decline of about 4 p.c. and in Newfoundland a decrease of more than 14 p.e. 

About 48 p.c. of Canada’s copper comes from the nickel-copper mines in the 
Sudbury district of Ontario. Converter copper is produced and further treated 
at Copper Cliff, and nickel-copper matte produced at Falconbridge is exported to 
| Norway for refining. Mines in northern Quebec account for 26 p.c. of Canada’s 
| copper production. These ores are treated at Noranda to produce copper anodes 
_ which are shipped to Montreal, Que., for refining. Ores from the Flin Flon-Sherritt 
_ Gordon area in northern Manitoba, and extending over the border into Saskat- 
chewan, are also treated at Noranda and the blister copper recovered is shipped 
to Montreal for refining. Mines in this area account for 17 p.c. of production. 
British Columbia mines account annually for about 8 p.c. of Canada’s copper, 
_ and concentrates produced in this area are exported to the United States for treat- 
Ment. Concentrates from Newfoundland, that amount to about 1 p.c. of the 
total, are exported to Belgium and to the United States. 

_ Output of refined copper was slightly greater in 1951 than in 1950, amounting 
_ to 246,000 tons. A larger percentage was channelled into Canadian industry, 
| the amount being 134,000 tons or 54 p.c. of production compared with 107,000 tons 
or 45 p.c. of the total in 1950. Exports dropped off accordingly to 102,000 tons 
_ from 134,000 tons. About 51 p.c. of the 1951 exports went to the United Kingdom 
compared with 48 p.c. in the previous year while only 28 p.c. went to the United 
| States as against 38 p.c. in 1950. About 37,000 tons of copper were exported in 
_ the form of ores and concentrates or in nickel-copper matte. 
| 


7.—Copper Production, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1866-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
‘ for the years 1911-28 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 331 of the 1946 edition. 


| 
| 
| 


a Totals 
New- ; : Saskat- | British 
Year foundland Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan Columbia ‘Guaatity cS Vales: > 

| tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
a oe 70,456 | 154,141 23, 798 28,391 25,008 |} 301,8311) 60,417,3721 
| oa ats 65, 582 138, 920 19,007 42,974 21,112 || 287,595 | 67,170,601 

| ae rs 54,027 142, 654 21,939 36, 757 18,152 || 273,5351) 65,257,172 
I os 51,342*| 119,726 20, 563 32,950 12,876 || 237,457 | 59,322,261 
| SR 5 34, 899 89,712 19, 250 31,356 8,750 |} 183,968 | 46,632,093 

Sey Kee 42,561 113, 934 15,316 30,151 20,900 || 225,862 | 91,541,888 
(re bw. eoaee 48,813 120,383 18,960 31,074 21,502 || 240,732 |107, 159,756 
eo... ... s,s 3,617 67,822 113, 042 16, 960 34, 960 27,055 || 263,457 |104, 719,151 

| aaa Sp2el 72,891 117,210 20,817 28 , 982 21,086 || 264,209 |123,211,407 

as 2,109 69,896 128, 889 15,460 31,577 21,906 || 270,483 {149,313,083 
1 Includes 37 tons valued at $7,561 produced in N.W.T. in 1942; and 6 tons valued at $1,428 in 1944. 
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Gold.—The gradual increase in gold production in recent years in the face of 

_ rising costs was reversed in 1951 when there was a decline of about 2-5 p.c. to 
4,329,000 oz t. Had it not been for the prolonged strike at the Hollinger mine, 
~ there probably would have been little difference in the figures for 1950 and 1951. 
_ The present rate of production is greater than at any other time except the five- 
year period from 1938 to 1942, inclusive. The record output was in 1941 at 
5,345,000 oz t. 


The cancellation in September 1950 of the officially controlled rates of foreign 
exchange and the subsequent rise of the Canadian dollar in terms of the United 
States dollar brought about a decline in the average price of gold to $36-82 per oz t. 
in 1951, in terms of Canadian currency, from $38-05 in 1950. On the other hand, the 
decision of the Government early in October 1951 to permit sales of industrial 
gold in the premium market, while not of much advantage in 1951, should be of 
considerable benefit in the future particularly to the mines receiving little help from 
the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 


{2 


_Ontario’s mines accounted for over 56 p.c. of the 1951 output and Quebec’s 
mines for nearly 25 p.c. Only the Northwest Territories and Saskatchewan showed 
higher figures than in 1950 but declines in other provinces were not great. 


Gold still leads all other mine products in annual value of production and the 
gold-mining industry holds first place in Canada’s mineral economy. With regard 
to employment, it is nearly the same as coal mining and considerably ahead of 
other mining industries. It spends about $40,000,000 annually on mine and mill 
supplies, electricity and fuels. 


= 8.—Quantities and Values of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51 


Nore.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for the years 1862-1910, 
inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-270 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at pp. 336-37 of the 1939 
1s edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


3 Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
ear — Y 
: Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Sees oe wee a ane nese ticeeeceeaeeee Gee ee ee See ee —— FE J ee 
oz t. $ oz t. $ oz t. $ oz t. $ 
ae 12,989 500,076 | 1,092,388 | 42,056,938 | 2,763,819 | 106,407,032 
eae 4,129 158, 967 922,533 | 35,517,521 | 2,117,215 81,512,777 
a 5,840 224,840 746,784 | 28,751,184 | 1,731,836 66, 675, 686 
m945....... 3,291 126, 704 661,608 | 25,471,908 | 1,625 368 62,576, 668 
$046....... 4,321 158, 797 618,339 | 22,723,958 | 1,813,333 66, 639, 988 
eae 1,271 44,485 598,127 | 20,934,445 | 1,944,819 68, 068, 665 
weg48 ts... ~s 188 6,580 770,625 | 26,971,875 | 2,095,377 73,338,195 
949.0... 9,269 333, 684 64 2,304 964,184 | 34,710,624 | 2,354,509 84,762,324 
BODO. 3.52. 9,254 352,115 65 2,473 | 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 | 2,481,110 94, 406, 236 
| BO51P.:.... 8,070 297, 480 17 626 | 1,061,113 | 39,102,088 | 2,445,902 90,131,489 
| Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
ae ee Ee Se 
| Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
: . oz t $ ozt $ ozt $ ozt $ 
. mmo42....... 136,226 | 5,244,701 | 178,871 | 6,886,533 34 1,309 | 474,339 | 18,262,052 
| Uh 91,775 ae B aI ei) 174, 090 6, 702,465 21 808 241,346 9,291,821 
| 74, 168 2,855, 468 122,782 4,727,107 51 1, 963 196,857 7,578,994 
ma945....... 70, 655 2,720,218 108,568 4,179,868 7 269 186,854 7,193,879 
mry46....... 79,402 2,918,024 112,101 4,119,712 110 4,042 136, 242 5,006, 893 
1947 72,906 2,501,710 93,747 3,281,145 78 2,730 249,011 8,715,385 
me4s....... 106,176 3,716,160 87,927 8,077,445 78 2,730 306, 998 10,744,930 
1949 137,399 4,946,364 94,208 3,391,488 115 4,140 304, 307 10, 955, 052 
migo0....... 191,725 7,295,136 79,784 3,035,781 152 5, 784 290,490 11,053, 144 
SiQo1P...... 162,257 | 5,979,170 | 113,967 | 4,085,717 97 8,574 | 252,015 9, 286, 753 
ee eS re | —— ee 
bee? 
es 
| 
[ 
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8.—Quantities and Values of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51—concluded 


eS eee nnn 


us Yukon Territory Northwest Territories Canada 
ea ee a a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ozt. $ oz t. $ ozt. — $ 

NOY Oho eomene 83,246 | 3,204,971 99,394 | 3,826,669 4,841,306 186,390, 281 
1 CGY bs es ae 41,160 1,584, 660 59,032 | 2,272,732 3,651,301 140,575, 088 
10445 eee 23,818 916,993 20,775 799,838 2,922,911 112,532,073 
1OSDE eee 31,721 | 1,221,258 8,655 333, 218 2,696, 727 103,823,990 
1946.50 ck 45,286 | 1,664,260 23 , 420 860, 685 2,832, 554 104, 096,359 
NOL Gore tec 47,745 | 1,671,075 62,517 | 2,188,095 3,070,221 107,457,735 
1948.5. 60,614 | 2,121,490 | 101,625 | 3,556,875 3,529,608 123,536,280 
19400 eee 81,970 | 2,950,920 | 177,493 | 6,389,748 4,123,518 148, 446, 648 
1950s eee 93,339 | 3,551,549 | 200,663 | 7,635,227 4,441,227 168, 988, 687 
1951P2..< w 75,042 | 2,765,298 | 210,451 | 7,755,119 4,328,931 159,407,314 
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Iron Ore.—Production of iron ore in 1951 at 4,700,000 tons was the largest 
on record being about 31 p.c. over the 1950 figure. This tonnage is also close to 
the country’s present requirements but the premium quality ores from northern 
Ontario are in demand by the steel makers in the United States, so that there is an 
exchange of more than 3,000,000 tons annually. 


CANADA'S STEEL SUPPLY 
clare 1939-51 


TONS 
6— 


NET IMPORTS 


PRODUCTION 


Developments now under way in the iron-ore industry give promise of greatly 
increased production within the next few years. The Wabana mine in Newfoundland 
is being completely mechanized and output will be stepped up next year; the Helen 
mine in the Michipicoten district in northern Ontario has changed over to under- 
ground operations; and Steep Rock in northwestern Ontario is proceeding steadily 
with its expansion program. Near Marmora, in southeastern Ontario, the Bethlehem 


LEAD PRODUCTION 519 
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Steel Corporation has outlined a large body of magnetite ore and is now preparing 
to bring the property into production. In Quebec-Labrador, the 360-mile railway 
from Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence River * iis being speeded up, additional 
reserves of ores have been established and initial shipments are expected in 1954. 


' 9.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel 
Ingots and Castings, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


es—w0—0—0—=$=0—=<qoq<oraOw—<—X—X\voowOonmnmnooauaSso ee 


Tron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments Production | of Steel 
Year from Nova of Ferro- Ingots 
Canadian Scoti Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines a Castings 


[ie eas) LL aS SS ee ee SE a ee eee 


short tons | short tons | short tons | short-tons | short tons short tons 


LEI RT EOE ES SR 545,306" 467,951 | 1,507,063 | 1,975,014 209, 017. 3,109,851 
Bee RAM tear MAb, 5 ONS. 641, 294 345,722 | 1,412,547 | 1,758,269 197,094 3,004, 124 
Beak Rioat. 5 cots Ie ee cat 553 , 252 395,802 | 1,456,826 | 1,852,628 182, 428 3,024,410 
ROAD. cities BASS 7 eee 1,135,444 374,302 | 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178,214 2,877,927 
Daath cali poe 1,549, 523 317,180 | 1,089,072 | 1,406,252 137,822 2,327, 283 
NG ict de Sct han Tis en carson din + « 1,919,366 354,789 | 1,606,787 | 1,962,848! 227,123 2,945, 952 
ESSE A Pertheie 9h aa y 1,337, 244 438,430 | 1,682,309 | 2,125,739 232, 734 3,200, 480 
ahd a oes na ae eee 3,675,096 472,885 | 1,681,600 | 2,154,485 202,092 3,190,377 
Bao ier-k Ronee teiar ih'.. 3,605, 261 513,029 | 1,804,092 | 2,317,121 180, 499 3,383,575 
BPO tetera 6 MINA at ts 4,736,190 485,900 | 2,066,796 | 2,552,696 250, 930 3,567,361 
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1 Includes production of 1,272 tons in British Columbia. 


Lead.—Output of lead at 152,500 tons in 1951, was the smallest recorded since 
1944 and it was 8 p.c.. "below 1950 and 40 p.c. under ihe record production of 256,071 
tons in 1942. In British Columbia, which is the principal producing area, output 
decreased by 11,000 tons or 8 p.c. fromthe 1950 figure and in Newfoundland 
it declined Pe 2,000 tons or 10 p.c. In Yukon Territory and in Quebec recoveries 
were maintained at about the same level as for 1950, 


Production of refined lead, including some made at the Trail smelter from 
imported ores, totalled 163,000 tons of which about 60,000 tons or 37 p.c. were 
retained for home consumption. Here again there was a marked shift in the direction 
of exports with 33 p.c. going to the United Kingdom compared with only 7 p.c. 
in 1950, and 57 p.c. to the United States as against 91 p.c. in the previous year. 


10.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 
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Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons Eg ten! tons $ 
Sa See a 2IO/OLE Teli, 210, 250 We 1GATR. <.. ewe e oh. oda sant 161,668 | 44,200,124 
a a ae a meee OO0 Vel O AiO WV SOSR ons ket FOE. 167,251 | 60,344, 146 
ee Sie los. ans BOD eael Ti lg, 106,100 P1040 ee, 2 ea. es 159,775 | 50,488,879 
Mh. ok Sateg ers Bi cos Fis vee pL epesOn ded ft 10900. 02 2... oe weaved. « 165,697 | 47,886,452 


MES oo Sn ee sincuys « 116,987 -| 20,803, 2307 1951 2. oo. = catsiaiem <ninins 152,500 | 56,119, ne aha bu lle ial ala a RS ee ae aig ea 
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Nickel.—About 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel comes from the Sudbury area in 
northern Ontario. There are two large operators in this district, the International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited which has a smelter at Copper Cliff and a ~ 
nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ont., and the Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 
which operates a smelter at the mine site but exports the matte to Norway for 
refining. Some nickel was recovered in the form of oxides and salts from cobalt 
ores treated at the Deloro smelter of the Deloro Smelting and Refining company. 


A gain of 11 p.c. in 1951 brought the output of nickel to 137,000 tons, almost 
5 p.c. below the record of 144,000 tons attained in 1943. Expansion programs 
are under way by both major producers in the Sudbury area. Sherritt-Gordon 
Mines Limited is constructing a refinery, to process Lynn Lake concentrates, at 
Edmonton which should be ready for operation in 1954. 

Consumption of refined nickel by Canadian users was only about 2,000 tons 
in 1951, while exports totalled 72,357 tons. Exports of nickel in matte and oxide — 
aggregated 58,826 tons. 


11.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced, 1942-51 


Norg.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book; for — 
1911-28 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
AGA Die a asx ecient ements 142-6067} 695998 42 (all 194 (aes oir ieee eet ts 118,626 | 70,650,764 
1043 Weer ee emcee hin © 144 O09 WET IGG TESS 227 194 Sie rere arc terre ocreriars 131,740 | 86,904, 235 
ye eg i, eee eer oe 13732995169, 204152161949 eeeae tae seaeeisien te 128,690 | 99,173,289 
LO AG ie Ae da enue Coe 122; 5650 E61 982-.053, GLO 50 tee ever meee es gra eter 123,659 | 112,104, 685 
194 Ger err ont Seen re § arene 96,062 | 45,385, Titi Wea OS We soa ee mtbaeets wee 137,268 | 150,647,472 


ee 


Metals of the Platinum Group.—This group of metals includes palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium, with platinum and iridium as the most 
important. These metals occur in the nickel-copper ore of the Sudbury district 
and are recovered in the tank residues from the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, 
Ont. The crude residues are sent to the refinery at Acton, England, for refining. 
The large increase in the output of nickel-copper ores has made Canada the leading 
producer of platinum since 1934, when it displaced the U.S.S.R. The industrial uses 
of the platinum metals have expanded considerably in recent years, particularly in 
electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery and in medical and dental appliances. 
Canada produced 317,000 oz t. of platinum metals with a total value of $22,536,000, 
in 1951. | 


12. Quantities and Values of Platinum and Iridium! Produced, 1942-51 


Nore.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures — 
Ne the years 1921-39 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book and for 1940-41 at p. 513 of the 1951 
edition. 


eee 
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Year Platinum ; Iridium! Year Platinum ee Iridium! 
ozt. $ 02 t. $ oz t. $ ozt. $ | 
1942 ....| 285,228 |10,898,561 | 222,573 | 8,279,221 | 1947....| 94,570 | 5,582,467 | 110,332 | 4,387,740 | 
1943 ....} 219,713 | 8,458,951 | 126,004 | 5,233,068 || 1948....} 121,404 10,622,850 | 148,343 6, 295, 132 
1944..... 157,523 | 6,064, 635 42,929 | 1,960,085 || 1949....] 153,784 |11, 603,002 | 182,233 8,289,915 
19452. ...| 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 |18,671,074 || 1950.... 124,571 }10,255,929 | 148,741 7,578, 144 
1946..... 121,771 | 7,672,791 | 117,566 | 5,162,801 || 1951...) 154,956 /14,681,796 | 162,480 | 7,854,083 
See ge a es ee Boe A oo ee ee 
1 Includes also palladium, rhodium, ruthenium and osmium. 2 The 1945 figures include an. 


accumulated revision for previous years. | 
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Silver.—Silver production in 1951 at 24,245,000 oz t. was the greatest since 
1930 and except for that one year it was better than at any time since the period 
from 1909 to 1916, when operations in the Cobalt district were at their height. 
The renewed activity in this area brought about a further increase of 21 p.c. in 
Ontario’s output which totalled 5,357,000 oz t. in 1951. Saskatchewan’s output 
increased by 24 p.c. over that of 1950 and in Yukon Territory there was an advance 
in production of nearly 13 p.c.; in other areas the recoveries were slightly less than 
in 1950. 


Silver mining is not a distinct industry in Canada as the silver-bearing minerals 
occur in association with other metals of economic value. Most of the metal is 
obtained from the treatment of base-metal ores although substantial amounts are 
recovered from gold-quartz ores and from alluvial gold deposits. In 1951, approxim- 
ately 35 p.c. of Canada’s silver came from British Columbia, 22 p.c. from Ontario, 
17 p.c. from Quebec, nearly 15 p.c. from the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
and about 6 p.c. from Saskatchewan. 


The average price of silver at 94-6 cents ‘per oz t. in Canadian funds in 1951 
was the highest since 1920. 


13.—Quantities of Silver Produced, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-41 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. 
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EM Se 
poset ahs New- Nova p p 
Year oz t. : Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
(Caxiation foundland Scotia | 
funds) 
eee ere Snes eee aytel ® oe ES aha eS ie eae Bae AE IES LS SS Clee, ee 
cts. ozt. oz t. oz t. ozt. oz t. 
URE SS ecrmet ete oi So pak Sas 42-17 ae 446 | 1,655,042 | 4,452,787 821,824 
etary OE. Cee OS a OES = 45-84 ie 144 | 2,212,115 | 2,671,320 587,279 
ae ee 43-00 ace 188 2,500, 681 8,143,275 569,873 
ae AS patie I ering Fara ima 47-00 mee 112 2,149,570 3,185,369 533, 883 
Be tee eo. ee 83-65 ae 146 1,916, 453 2,485,215 528,017 
UO Feo Sa 72-00 cag 97 2,134,189 2,342,032 424,365 
BPS ae ee eee OF 75-00 i 8 2,376, 754 8,210,107 737,298 
LES Gar en eg ee ee 74-25 585, 966 3 | 3,250,578 | 2,562,859 554, 266 
Eee oink ola amped 80-82 575, 524 2| 4,343,379 | 4,408,620 893,099 
UG Sil et ets bang) ea oe 94-59 513,039 — 4,201,879 5,357, 440 579,840 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
chewan Columbia | Territory | Territories Canada! 
oz t. oz t. oz t. oz t. oz t. ozt. 
pap Ned tae hee ee ee 2,664,132 | 10,596,204 482,133 22,531 || 20,695,101 | 8,726,296 
TS eS le aa a 2,812,624 | 8,995,488 52,348 13,250 || 17,344,569 | 7,849,111 
Br eae ce 1, 7355775) | 2, 631,572 32,066 13,677 || 13,627,109 | 5,859,656 
a AR tea aa ied 1,426,457 5, 620,323 25,158 2,033 || 12,942,906 6,083, 166 
ae ke oc 8, CARS oD 1,498,496 6,078,419 31, 230 6,112 || 12,544,100 | 10,493, 139 
ye ee ge aaa 1,282,546 | 5,903,367 372,051 45,355 || 12,504,018 | 9,002,893 
te Sei nan 1,323,900 6,717,908 1,718,618 25,382 || 16,109,982 | 12,082,487 
Ms yt 1,482,009 7,573,506 1,562, 730 70,505 || 17,641, 493 13,098, 808 
ME Sena eB Re 1,207,796 | 8,528,107 | 3,202,779 62,111 || 23,221,431 | 18,767,561 
ae ares 1,494, 239 8,424, 935 3,612, 900 60,668 || 24,244,949 | 22,933,074 


a ee ee 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Zinc.—In contrast to copper, lead and nickel, the 1951 output of zine was 
higher than in the peak war years and exceeded the former record year 1950 by 
about 6-6 p.c. or 334,000 tons. In British Columbia and in the Manitoba-Saskat- 
chewan area there were production gains of about 10 p.c., and there was also a 
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substantial increase in Newfoundland, Quebec, which is second among the prov- 
inces in zinc production, accounted for about 26 p.c. of the Canada total, the output 
being practically the same as in 1950. 


About 65 p.c. of the total zinc is refined in Canada and a considerable tonnage 
of zine is recovered at Trail, B.C., from the treatment of imported ores. Output 
totalled 219,000 tons in 1951 of which about 61,000 tons were shipped to Canada 
users. Exports of refined zine totalled 146,000 tons, including 84,000 tons to the 
United States and 55,000 tons to the United Kingdom. The percentage shipped to 
the United Kingdom rose to 38 p.c. from 24 p.c. in 1950 while that for the United 
States dropped to 58 p.c. from 74 p.c. 


14.— Quantities and Values of Zine Produced, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1911-28 are given at p. 347 of the 1989 Year Book; for 1929-41 at p. 335 of 
the 1946 edition. 


Sennen ees ne 


Average Average — 
Year Quantity} Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb per lb 
tons $ cts. tons $ cts 

1940 eee 290, 129 19, 792,579 SA elO47 ae aoe 207,863 46, 686,010 11-230 
1943 885e-53: 305,377 24,430,174 4-000 |} 1948......... 234, 164 65, 237,956 13-930 
19440 Since nls. 275,412 23,685, 405 4-300 1949 oe acces 288 , 262 76,372, 147 13-247 
WQ45 SoBe 258, 607 33,308, 556 6-440 T1950 ORS rceans 313, 227 98,040, 145 15-650 
10462 Soe cca 235,310 36, 755, 450 TeSlOma LOSED Sn acne 333,936 | 132,906,483 19-900 


i Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


Subsection 4.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, salt, gypsum and 
sulphur, but it also includes numerous other items such as feldspar, graphite, iron 
oxide, magnesitic dolomite, mica, nepheline syenite, peat moss, silica brick, sodium 
sulphate, soapstone and tale (see Tables 2 and 6). 


Asbestos.—The 1951 figures indicate a gain of almost 11 p.c. over 1950 in output 
of asbestos to 967,000 tons, including 941,000 tons from Quebec and 26,000 tons from 
Ontario. Except for 1949, when a labour dispute kept the mines idle for an extended 
period, there has been a remarkable growth in this industry in recent years and 
further expansion is under way involving expenditures of about $35,000,000, mostly 
in Quebec. The Munro mine near Matheson, Ont., has worked at capacity since 
it started in 1950. At present the Cassian property in British Columbia is being 
made ready for production. 


15.—_Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book; for the | 
years 1911-28 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 353 of the 1946 edition. , 


Nene eee 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
19408 maniacs s ste tee stee’s 439-469 | 225663, 283.11, 19475. a cies 0 oe oe 661,821 | 33,005,748 
11: ee Seas eLts maar croticn 467,196 | 23,169,505 |] 1948................---s- 716,769 | 42,231,475 
TQ 84 Ser nk sapkontasteats ah clare 419,265 | 20,619,516 || 1949............--.-.0-e- 574,906 | 39,746,072 
1945 Rie es ea eae are 466,897 | 22,805,157 || 1950..............6-2-.2%% 875,344 65, 854, 568 


NO ae anaacinecodonaecacote 558,181 | 25,240,562 |} 1951P.............. eee eee 967,375 | 78,792,067 
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Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta, but in Nova Scotia it is recovered by mining rock-salt and by evapora- 
tion from brine. Domestic production is sold principally to the dairy, meat-curing 
and canning industries, to fisheries, to highways and transport departments, to 
agriculturists for use as a soil sweetener, to chemical industries, and as table salt. 
About 50 p.c. of the salt production is used in making caustic soda, soda ash and 
related chemicals. In 1951, Ontario produced about 80 p.c. of the Canada total. 


16.—Quantities of Salt Produced, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1942-51 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 354-of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Year at Ontario Manitoba noel Alberta Canada 
~ tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1O4D Sa ey as 50, 199 558, 407 22,706 _ 22,360 653, 672 3,844, 187 
Cee eee ae 47,775 594, 889 27,523 _ 17,499 687, 686 4,379,378 
1044 Fe FS os 38, 809 603, 806 27,267 _— 25,335 695,217 4,074,021 
MOAB WK os ae ae 37,825 578, 697 Af ABS) _— 29,421 673,076 4,054, 720 
OSG Fe eae: 38,371 441,679 26, 166 _ 31, 769 537,985 3,626, 165 
O47 eet 2. 40,107 633, 766 24,974 _— 29,698 728,545 4,436,930 
BOSS See ee. 61,799 619, 598 25,251 _ 34,613 741, 261 4,836,028 
£940) Sethe ae 86,612 607, 206 18, 734 8,103 28,359 749,015 5,566, 725 
BODO eee oa 101, 930 696, 582 16,592 18,186 25, 606 858, 896 7,011,306 
[AUG UA = 5 tS aha 125, 236 770, 992 16, 800 29,138 20,000 962, 166 7,694,063 


Nn 


Gypsum.—The use of gypsum in the building trades has increased rapidly 
and Canada has extensive deposits of gypsum favourably situated for commercial 
developments. A production peak was reached in 1950 at 3,666,336 tons, the 
1951 output being slightly lower. About 85 p.c. of the output is exported each 
year, mainly in crude form to the United States. 


17.—Quantities and Values of Gypsum Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51 
Norz.—Figures for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 321 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 
ee 


Nova New British 
Scotia | Brunswic Columbia 


| | ss 


k Ontario | Manitoba Canada 


Year 


eCee.e_oOxXx—wre— oo: | | | | || _ __ 


tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

394,216 36, 623 82,796 29,218 23,010 566, 166 1,254, 182 
255, 736 36, 263 92,448 37,989 24,412 446,848 1,381, 468 
401, 284 42,040 90, 288 38,330 24, 222 596, 164 1,511,978 
634, 960 46, 755 92,174 42,275 23,617 839, 781 1,783, 290 


1,538, 738 38, 839 122,524 63, 187 47,649 || 1,810,937 | 3,671,503 
2,137,704 65,939 155, 249 79,356 58,736 || 2,496,984 | 4,734,853 
2,795, 848 61,534 182,303 94,698 82,426 || 3,216,809 | 5,548,245 
2,555, 795 80,436 203, 187 94,918 79,913 || 3,014,249 | 5,423,690 
3,185,199 82,641 199,314 114, 555 84,627 || 3,666,336 | 6,707,506 
2,829,336 100, 000 225,000 115,000 104,989 || 3,374,325 | 5,576,093 


Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics given in Table 18 represent the 
quantity and value of sulphur contained in iron pyrites shipped, plus the quantity 
and value of sulphur reclaimed for acid manufacture, etc., from smelter fumes. 
The Shell Oil Company and the Royalite Oil Company have recently completed 
plants in Alberta to recover elemental sulphur from natural gas. These units 
have a capacity of nearly 20,000 tons annually. Canadian Industries Limited has 
a plant under construction at Copper Cliff, Ont., to make liquid sulphur dioxide, 
utilizing the smelter gases from International Nickel’s smelter at that point. 
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18.—Quantities and Values of Sulphur Produced, 1942-51 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
194 Das tee Me ote cere abs 803, 7140) 1 5094, 891 HGS? Ae ag ee ede ae 221, 781- 1,822,867 — 
POMS eet eon ht ayemesians aieecniii 257,515 175354257 || O4Si tet. ceroonats neve aie epheretere - 229,463 1,836,358 ae 
IOV gee lac ath ata ok ie HC PASNOSSe 1 Ter DO MEO Ne LOA Geschichte iaeee ee ersten 261,871 2,039,384 
1945 ER The ee eee es 9502414 )| 01, 881, 321eh 1950 ek ce eit, ARR oe 1,172 2,189,660 
IDEG erates acre ate ce nctcistonetene BA Ti 1 1,784, 000.10 P001LY, . 3. caneemates mane 368, 529 3,005,714 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Information on the coal reserves of Canada is given in the Year Book 1950, — 
pp. 516-518. | 4 


CANADIAN CRUDE PETROLEUM SITUATION* 


The mineral industry in Canada has shown a rapid and very substantial — 
expansion during the past few years but no part of it has quite equalled the — 
spectacular developments that have resulted from the major discoveries of petroleum — 
and natural gas in Western Canada. During World War II the tempo of exploration — 
was speeded up by the need for oil products and by the encouragement given — 
to the search for new supplies through tax concessions granted by the Federal — 
Government. At that time Turner Valley in the foothills of the Rockies, 35 miles ¥ 
southwest of Calgary, was the main producing field, a peak production of about 
29,000 bbl. a day having been reached in 1942, This was not sufficient to supply ; 
the military and restricted civilian requirements of the Prairie Provinces, where — 
light oil was needed particularly for refining into products required by the Com-_ 
monwealth air-training project. However, some small fields were found and, in the 4 
light of present events, two occurrences were of major significance although — 
not recognized as such at the time. The first of these was the discovery in 
1944 of light crude oil in the Devonian limestones at Princess, on the plains, 100_ 
miles east of Calgary. This was the first discovery of Devonian oil in Alberta. — ic 
The second was the development, through the Canol project, of the Norman Wells * 
field in the Mackenzie River Valley, 50 miles south of the Arctic circle. This field 
was found in 1920 also in Devonian rocks but, owing to lack of markets for the 
oil, there had been no significant development. Under the Canol project many 
wells were drilled and it was recognized that the productive horizon was a coral 
reef. The Princess field is 1,150 miles distant from Norman Wells and although 
both were yielding oil from the Devonian, no special significance was attached t : 
this fact at that time. ih 


The discovery of the Leduc field southwest of Edmonton in 1947 comp /caa 
changed the whole oil aspect in Western Canada. The oil at Leduc, like that at 
Norman Wells, was found in a Devonian coral reef. United States oil companies in ‘ 
particular were very familiar with coral-reef production in the Permian basin 
of West Texas and New Mexico and quickly recognized the significance of the 
new Leduc discovery. yee iNet the Leduc discovery, both from its character 
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and a number of companies began to study the situation with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of lands and the right to explore for oil. The discovery of the Redwater field 
in 1948 followed by the discovery of the Woodbend extension of the Leduc field, 
by Imperial Oil Limited, led to increased exploration activity by many companies, 
which, as new finds have been made, has been quickly expanded to cover not only 
the desirable prospective oil lands in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba but 
has been extended northwestward involving much of the northeastern corner of 
British Columbia east of the mountains and embracing large areas within the 


_ Northwest Territories south and west of Great Slave Lake. 


In Alberta there have been numerous oil fields discovered in a tract of land 
extending from Edmonton to Drumheller. Development began with the discovery 
of the Stettler field in 1949, followed by such finds as Duhamel, Big Valley, Caprona, 
New Norway, Bashaw and Drumheller. To the west of Edmonton there is the 


_ Acheson-Stony Plain field and west of Leduc the Golden Spike field. To the 


south of Leduc there are a number of small oil fields—Wizard Lake found in 1951 
and Bonnie Glen found early in 1952 are major discoveries in this area. Golden 


Spike, Wizard Lake and Bonnie Glen are of particular importance in that, although 


their real extent may not be large in comparison with some of the other fields, 
the thickness of oil-saturated coral formation is exceptional, in all three exceeding 


_ 00 ft., and in Bonnie Glen reaching the phenomenal thickness of 688 ft. This 


means that production per acre will be very large in comparison with some of the 
other fields where, as for example at Leduc, there are two oil zones in the Devonian 
each with a thickness of approximately 35 ft. The search for these pools of small 
surface extent, therefore, must be very intense, with no small area neglected in 
the promising oil territory. 


In addition to the discoveries in the area of Edmonton and the southern part of 


_ Alberta, there have been two recent discoveries of oil in Saskatchewan of a quality 


considerably lighter than the oil being produced from the Lloydminster and Coleville 
fields. Southern Saskatchewan and southwestern Manitoba are occupied by the 
northward part of the Williston basin of North Dakota. In the Williston basin 
in United States there have recently been two very important oil discoveries, so 
that the finding of oil in Saskatchewan and small but significant discoveries in 
southwestern Manitoba have had a very stimulating effect in encouraging develop- 
ment in this part of Western Canada. To the northwest of Edmonton in the Peace 


River area of Alberta, there have been two oil discoveries and a number of very 


significant gas discoveries. In the St. John area of British Columbia there has 


also been a light oil discovery, which, although not large, is very important as 
indicative of excellent oil prospects, while recent gas discoveries give promise of 
large production. 


Some indication of the amount of exploration being done in Western Canada 


‘in the search for oil and gas can be obtained from the drilling record. In 1951, 


1,371 wells were completed in the four western provinces. The main part of this 


development was in Alberta where 1,228 completed wells accounted for more than 
900,000 ft. of drilling in each of the last seven months of the year. These wells 


consisted of 757 oil wells, of which 35 were new discoveries and the remainder 
were development wells in oil fields, and 166 gas wells, of which 63 were new 


discoveries and 355 dry holes. Recoverable reserves of petroleum in Alberta 
are now estimated at about 1,500,000,000 bbl. In Saskatchewan, 112 wells were com- 


pleted consisting of 53 oil wells, of which 2 were new discoveries, and 6 gas wells, of 
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which 3 were new discoveries and the remainder dry holes. Manitoba produced its — 
first oil from the southwestern part of the Province where two oil discoveries were — 
made out of 16 wells drilled, of which all but 5 were dry holes. British Columbia also 
had its first crude oil discovery and, of 15 wells completed, one is an oil well, 3 are © 
gas wells and 11 failed to find commercial production of either oil or gas. 


Production of petroleum in Western Canada is now largely governed by the 
outlets and, at present, potential capacity exceeds actual output by a considerable 
amount. In 1951, production in Alberta showed a phenomenal increase of 68 p.c. 
over 1950 and amounted to 46,403,000 bb]. This was largely due to the opening 
up of Ontario markets through the building of the 1,126-mile interprovincial pipe — 
line from Edmonton to Superior, Wis., U.S.A., at the head of the Great Lakes. — 
At the end of 1951, Alberta had a total of 2,747 wells producing or capable of pro- 
ducing oil compared with 1,988 at the end of 1950 and 1,220 at the end of 1949. 
Peak production was reached during the week of Aug. 20, 1951, when the daily aver- 
age was 189,423 bbl. Output during the winter months, however, is much lower. 
and dropped to approximately 82,000 bbl. a day during the week ended Dec. 31, 
1951. Potential production, however, is said to be around 200,000 bbl. a day | 
and, owing to an expected increase, plans are now under way to build a pipe 
line from Edmonton to Vancouver via Yellowhead Pass, Kamloops, Merritt, Hope 
and Chilliwack to Burnaby. Initially this pipe line will supply only the needs of 
the Canadian west coast market and thus is designed for about 75,000 bbl. a day. 
By increasing the number of pumping stations, however, the pipe line will be capable ~ 
of transporting 200,000 bbl. a day and it is hoped that part of the market in the — 
Pacific northwest area of United States may be opened to this outlet. In addition to — 
this western outlet, which will not be completed until 1953, the interprovincial — 
pipe line outlet to Superior is being increased by looping the line around the high- — 
pressure parts of the first line. Additional storage is also being built at Superior, — 
Wis., and two new tankers, each with a capacity of 115,000 bbl., will be put into | 
service on the Great Lakes during the 1952 shipping season. In conjunction with © 
this the Imperial Oil refinery at Sarnia is being increased to a capacity of 71,000 bbl. — 
a day and Canadian oil companies have built a new 20,000-bbl.-a-day refinery — 
at nearby Froomfield. Imperial Oil Limited also has under construction a products — 
line from Sarnia to Toronto via London and Hamilton, Ont. 


The discoveries of oil in Western Canada have been accompanied by greatly 
increased gas supplies and the problem of the export of gas is now before the - 
Alberta Government. The availability of large amounts of natural gas as well 
as gaseous products from additional refineries has led to a great development of 
petro-chemical industries in Alberta, principally in the Edmonton area. There 
are, however, large shut-in gas supplies and these have been increased enormously | 
during the past few years. | 


The greatly accelerated pace of activity in exploration during 1951, when 
$200,000,000 was spent, and the announcement by various oil companies of even 
greater expenditures in 1952 indicate continued rapid growth of the petroleum 
and natural gas industries in Western Canada. It is hoped, even though Western 
Canada’s oil cannot reach the markets in the far parts of Eastern Canada on 
account of transportation difficulties, that production will soon reach the point 
of self-sufficiency on balance where exports are equal to imports. Prairie self- 
sufficiency was reached in 1950 and, with the building of the trans-mountain pipe 
line, Western Canada may be wholly supplied by 1953 by Canadian oil although, — 
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to do this, refining capacity on the west coast must be sufficient in amount and 
properly adapted to meet the market demands. It is not unlikely that Ontario 
will continue to receive increasingly large amounts of crude oil from Western Canada. 
However, the interrupted shipping season on the Great Lakes during the winter 
season is a great handicap to easy transportation and, for this reason, it is not at 
present clear how large a part of the Ontario or Quebec markets can be supplied 
from Western Canada, particularly as about one-third of the refining capacity of 
Canada is now centred in the Montreal area which is supplied by pipe line from 
Portland, Maine, with oil largely from Venezuela. But even though Western 
Canada’s oil may be at some disadvantage in reference to easy markets of large 
size, there can be no doubt that, as a result of developments now under way, Canada 
will continue to enjoy the benefits that come with large new oil and gas discoveries. 


Coal Production.—More coal was produced by Canadian mines in 1950 
than in any other year, the total of 19,139,112 tons being slightly above the 1949 
production. In 1951, increases were reported for New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, but output elsewhere decreased considerably; total production 
_ was lower in Nova Scotia, Alberta and Yukon Territory as compared with 1950. 


19.—Coal Production, by Provinces, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 347 of the 1946 edition. 


New : British | Yukon Canada 
Year | Q’0v@ | Bruns- | Mani- | Saskat- | aiperta | Colum- | Terri- 

wick bia tory Quantity Value 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

1942.. 7,204,852] 435,203] 1,265) 1,301,116) 7,754,053) 2,168,541) — 18,865,030] 62,897,581 
1943... 6,103,085] 372,873 999) 1,665,972] 7,676,726} 2,039,402} — 17,859,057| 62,877,549 
1944... 5,745,671] 345,123) — 1,372,766] 7,428,708} 2,134,231) — 17,026,499] 70,433,169 
1945....] 5,112,615) 361,184) — 1,532,995} 7,800,151} 1,699,768) — 16,506,713} 67,588,402 
1946....]5,452,898'| 366,735"; — 1,523, 7867/8, 826, 239711,636,792"| — 17, 806,450"| 75,361,481" 
1947.. 4,118,196} 345,194) — 1,571, 147| 8,070,430} 1,763,899} — 15,868,866] 77,475,017" 
1948.. 6,430,991] 522,136) — 1,589,172] 8,123,255) 1,780,334] 3,801] 18,449,689) 106,684,008 
1949. 6,181,779} 540,806} — 1,870,487] 8,616,855} 1,906,963} 3,156] 19,120,046] 110,915,121 
1950. . 6,478,405} 607,116} — 2,203,223] 8,116,220) 1,730,445) 3,703] 19,139,112) 110,140,399 
1951p 6,370,000} 650,000; — 2,230,000) 7,750,000) 1,746,530} 3,470) 18,750,000) 110,050,000 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 


1942-51 are shown in Table 22 and detailed figures of coal made available for con- 
sumption in 1951 are given in Table 23; the difference between the totals of the 
two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be 
held in bond at Canadian ports and not cleared for consumption until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is Janded at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores-without being taken out 
of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic 
‘consumption if required. 
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29.—Imports! of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal, 1942-51 


Notn.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book; for the year. 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 
1929-41 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 
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Year Anthracite 
tons $ 
194257 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 
1943. pacer 4.480, 285 30,918,555 
194425 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 
1945-25) 38 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 
1O46e eee 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 
194 (n= BER 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 
1948 eA ace 5,244,837 | 56,380,098 
1949225 oe. 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 
O50 see anee 4,286,383 | 54,285,320 
1950eene 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 


Bituminous? 


20,025, 483 
23, 628,300 
24,270,692 
21, 648,350 
21,475,040 
24,610,045 
25, 614, 443 
18, 233,528 
22,660, 969 
22,938,824 


50,343, 442 
70,325,413 
79,718, 988 
74,861,376 
78,366, 184 
97,935,771 
129, 929, 580 
95,403, 106 
120, 443, 963 
116, 802,323 


Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 


Lignite Totals? 
tons $ tons $ 
239 1,148 || 24,937,347 | 81,851,219 
337 1,487 || 28,108,922 |101,245,455 
171 1,038 || 28,723,854 }113, 138,016 
467 | 2,229 25,061,5562 102,431,9743 
172 776 || 26,106,599 3/120, 354, 4203 
203 1,255 || 28,891, 930%/138, 949, 7853 
14,632 | 78,073 || 30,878, 9123|186,387, 7513 
16,547 | 89,629 || 22,195, 2103/141, 149, 0633 
7,471 | 34,848 || 26,954, 823 3/174, 764, 1313 
9,150 | 42,486 |) 26,801, 4053/168, 089, 4483 


1 Entered for consumption. 
also imported 142,435 tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945, 182,231 tons valued at 
$1,449,221 in 1946, 245, 678 tons valued at $2,233,654 in 1947, 308,753 tons valued at $3, 204, $39 in 1948, 186,971 
tons valued at $2, 185, 707 in 1949, 191,134 tons valued at $2, 316, 570 in 1950, and 170,157 tons valued at $2, 061,798 | 


in 1951. 


2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


3 Canada 


21.—Exports of Coal Produced in Canada, 1942-51 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Year 


Quantity Value 
tons $ 
815,585 | 4,278,345 

1,110,101 | 5,428,362 

1,010,240 | 5,984,827 
840,708 | 5,303,543 
862,489 | 5,946,224 


Quantity Value 
tons $ 
714,549 5, 440, 788 

1,273,262 | 11,555,985 
432,043 3, 563,892 ~ 
394,961 3,198,040 
435, 083 3,495, 664 


226 —Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 
Percentages, 1942-51 


Norn.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-41 at p. 349 of the 1946 edition. 


Year 
tons 
L942 3. Oe ote 17, 725, 761 
1943) Cea eee 16,321,006 
19442 eee 15, 660, 808 
1945 nes Beas 15, 227,819 
1946 22 ests s 16,502, 508 
1941 Mal is sae. hs 14, 673, 967 
1948. 16, 928,028 
1Q4G ai ees eke 18, 104, 626 
OBO Mare cot 18, 224,944 
19d eee A 17, 571, 154 


Canadian Coal! 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ 


From 
U.S.A. 


tons 


24,140,841 
27,303,776 
27,948,008 
24,505, 241 
25,639,541 
28,410, 149 
30, 295, 841 
21,501, 583 
26, 224, 893 
26, 233,312 


From 
United 


Kingdom 


tons 


388, 948 
391,475 
218,511 
28,388 
101,580 
52,777 
162, 550 
331,457 
423,874 
291, 656 


Total? 


tons 


24,529,361 
27,695,098 
28,166,201 
24,521,528 
25,740, 704 
28 , 462, 242 
30, 454,917 
21,833,057 
26, 649,049 
26,523,921 


. 
- ee 
i ee a a 


Ph 


Con- 
sump- 

Grand | “ton 

Per | 

Capita? | 
D.c tons tons 
58-0 -| 42,255,122 | 3-626 
62-9 || 44,016,104 | 3-732 
64:3 || 43,827,009 | 3-669 
61-7 || 39,749,347 | 3-293 
61-0 || 42,243,212 | 3-437 
66-0 || 48,136,209 | 3-437 
64-0 |] 47,382,945 | 3-695 
54-7 || 39,937,683 | 2-970 
59-4 || 44,873,993 | 3-273 
60-2 || 44,095,075 | 3-148 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


other than the United Kingdom and the United States. 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


Deductions have been made from this column te 


take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 143. 
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23.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal made available for Consumption 
in Canada, 1950 and 1951 
Norr.—For details by provinces, see D.B.S. Annual Report, The Coal Mining Industry. 
SV_—_e33NNNN0e0oe+joj@jTéT“—o0000@—@=<O0OnMMNNO9Da9Da9Da9AS@S9SS 


Canadian Coal 


Coal, 
Imported Coal! Made Available 


Grade of Coal Output Exported for Consumption 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 

Anthracite........ _— _ — — 4,467,111) 3,891,832] 4,467,111] 3,891,832 
Bituminous....... 13, 614,316)13,363,488] 380,879] 303, 667|22,593, 468/22, 459. 357 35, 826, 905/35, 519, 178 
Sub-bituminous...| 3,321,573] 3,000,017 ~- 294 — — 3,321,573] 2,999, 723 
PA ONTO. 5. /'icins v's we 2, 203, 223] 2,223,318 14,082 957 2 — 2,189,141) 2,222,361 

Potals? 2. eo. 19, 139, 112/18, 586,823) 394,961] 304, 918/27, 060,579 26,351, 189) 45,804, 730) 44,633,0942 

SS Se a ee a a ae Re ee 

1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs. 2 Lignite coal 

ered with bituminous. ’Excludes 168,224 tons of imported briquettes in 1950 and 134,928 tons in 
951. 


Crude Petroleum Production.—Output of crude oil totalled over 48,000,000 
barrels for Canada in 1951, 96 p.c. of which came from Alberta wells. The rapid 
expansion of the crude petroleum industry in Western Canada is outlined in the 
Special Article on pp. 524-527. 


24.—Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51 
N ore.—Figures for the years 1936-41 will be found at p. 476 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


—_60eoOanaRa>T+00—SO)O090“S$aBD0O0O00@sO0@9ma@ao@9wwswqT*T#?0Weao00OmaNSmS eo 
New : Saskat- | Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario Alberta | chewan Territories Canada 
QUANTITIES 
Set ae sae erro ee iat SRE Gan, el Oe Se ee ee ae 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
DEE Saar 28,089 143,845 10, 117,073 — 75,789 || 10,364,796 
(OLE Ge enna 24,530 132, 492 9,601,530 — 293, 750 10,052,302 
RTE SS nti 23,296 125,067 8, 727,366 — 1, 223, 675 10,099, 404 
BAD cece ae) 30, 140 113,325 7,979,786 14,374 345,171 8,482,796 
6 ror ee a 28, 584 123,082 tala, 921 118, 686 177, 282 7,585,555 
OY ee a 23,129 131, 295 6,770,477 540,117 227,474 7,692,492 
NT PREY 176, 989 10, 888,592 849, 166 350, 541 12, 286, 660 
Haaren ees 19,544 260, 670 20,087,418 782, 188 155, 528 21,305,348 
TEU a ee Wieto7 250, 655 27,548, 169 1,041,098 186,729 29,043, 788 
BOLD Ae 15,000 201,800 46, 403,000 1,250,000 215,000 48,096, 800! 
VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

A en | 39,467 306, 242 15,514,665 — 108,477 15,968,851 
oe St 34,342 311,356 15,724,518 — 400, 201 16,470, 417 
ete 32,832 296, 420 14, 468,061 — 632,587 15,429, 900 
Boe PG, ce 42,413 268,478 13, 169, 692 15,362 136,303 13, 632, 248 
er ee 40,018 291,719 14,347,933 135, 990 173,392 14,989,052 
ea ed 32,381 350, 000 18,078,907 614, 156 500, 238 19,575, 682 
BS ete eas ee 29, 920 608, 109 35, 127, 751 976,541 676,574 37,418,895 
a ee 27,362 901, 143 58,999, 936 836, 941 353, 108 61,118,490 
MEN a seh fae se 23,992 892,000 82,216, 492 1,134, 797 352, 656 84, 619, 937 
Se 21,000 706,000 118, 684,350 1,562,000 404,200 || 121,407,550! 


1 Includes Manitoba production of 12,000 bbl. valued at $30,000. 


Natural Gas Production.—Alberta accounts for about 87 p.c. of Canada’s 
production of natural gas. It is estimated that the total output for all provinces was 
almost 74,000,000,000 cu. ft. in 1951, of which 64,000,000,000 cu. ft. was from 
Alberta’s wells. Ontario’s production amounted to almost 9,000,000,000 cu. ft. 
in 1951. (See also pp. 480-481.) 
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25.—Quantities and Values of Natural Gas 


Nors.—For the years 1892-1919, see the 
the years 1920-28 see p. 347 of the 1940 Year 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Te ee 


Annual Report, 
Book; and for 


Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51 


Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, p. 188; for 
1929-41, p. 350 of the 1946 edition. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canada! 
Meu. ft. $ M cu. ft. | $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
194925... 619,380 | 299,688 | 10,476,770 | 6,809, 901 | 34,482,585 | 6,146,146 || 45,697,359 13,301, 655 
1943206 675,029 | 327,787 | 7,914,408 6,543,913 | 35,569,078 | 6,241,815 44,276,216 | 13,159,418 
1944..... 702,464 | 341,636 | 7,082,508 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 6,339,817 || 45,067,158 | 11,422,541 
1945050 653,230 | 317,568 | 7,199,970 4,837,586 | 40,393,061 7,095,910 || 48,411,585 | 12,309,564 
1946..... 541,010 | 262,441 | 7,051,309 | 4,656, 528 | 40,097,096 | 7,184,006 || 47,900, 484 12,165,050 
19475 489,810 | 279,790 | 7,785,921 5,334,991 | 44,106,643 | 7,745,886 52,656,567 | 18,429,558 
1048 4 - 420,352 | 287,446 8,590, 429 6,958, 247 48,965, 217 8,324,087 || 58,603, 269 15, 632,507 
1949..... 375,035 | 146,864 8,024, 213 8,826, 634 51,179,779 2,558, 989 60,457,177 11,620,302 
1950s eee 361,877 | 214,665 | 8,009, 488 3,203,795 | 58,603,976 | 2,980,199 67, 822, 230 6,433,041, 
1951P....| 257,700 | 191,417 | 8,603,517 3,011,220 | 64,112,000 | 3,205,600 73,838,217 6,504, 237 


1 Includes small amounts produced in Saskatche 


wan and the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Production of structural materials is de 
struction industry; output in 1951 reached a recor 


pendent upon the activity of the con- 
d value of $145,496,000. This - 


group includes clay and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), cement, 


lime, sand, gravel and stone. 


26.—Values of Structural Materials Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


New- 
Year foundland 
$ 
YO ia AATF Oe Ee OT UB OCT 
GAS RR oe hy ee ae ssoeree 
TOA hn et ae pert 
1 OAS ey Ciale he 80a rn ass okok 2 
TOE Gece castes ote caenetee tens abe 
1947 ae ue tte ates oes a 
Ney Rear ieee ee. Coe oo abe oaibortde C af 
$040 eet ite ee ie ores se aloes 1, 683, 483 
1 UO OE eee ere SS oy aeve.0 UC 1,619,068 
OBIE oa pprceneiecche ottetole sieneke olsearensre 1,616, 282 
Manitoba 
$ 
040M ee rss oiec en eee 2,317, 933 
OAS Ieee itera cheie ciereenarere oi 2, 288,339 
1044 Meee eis iso: AER 2,546, 722 
AOA 5 ee ee seatericeceixcas cree: 3,212,917 
1 AGUS eerie: ea tt toeterer ois s.2 ale 4,235,389 
104 7 ee es cree 4,772, 908 
SI Cn id a eR cs ey were 6,050, 453 
194 QR eee meee seer ne se 5,791, 820 
LO5O Mss ee ones 6,507,817 
DRO ot Using eee a Oe oe a aR eR 6,534, 580 


1 Includes value of cement containers. 


Nova 
Scotia 
- § 


, 980,912 
,597, 791 


3/370, 622 


3,602,271 


Saskat- 
chewan 


$ 


707, 123 
932,412 
864, 082 
834,564 
1,322,107 
1, 632, 625 
1,426,836 
2,341,354 
2,021,376 
2,587, 648 


New 


Brunswick 


$ 


1,305,348 

911,121 
1,637,409 
1,489, 210 
1,817,401 
2,397, 433 
2,456,778 
2,508,033 
7,597,036 


4,950,491 


Alberta 


$ 


836, 160 
661, 834 


8,377, 256 
9,543,734 


Quebec Ontario 
$ $ 
17, 723, 293 16,557,804 
15, 430,999 15,020,990 
14,597,540 15,716,361 
17,051,353 17, 437, 552 
22,615,910 24,293,081 
29, 236, 137 30,447,055 
39,415, 625 35, 208,061 
38, 735, 128 40,755, 195 
42,586,473 49,701,917 
48, 641,066 57,000, 816 
British 
Columbia Canada 
$ $ 
3,564,405 46,992,973 
3,166, 768 42,010, 254 
3,496, 782 42,984,937 
3,777,922 48,419,673 
5,399,721 66, 120, 221 
8,639,872 84,576, 785 
10, 060, 246 105, 127, 246 
11,678,799 113, 903,079 
10,514, 647 132, 296, 212 
11,019,387 145,496,275 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products in 1951 was the highest 


recorded, increasing over 1950 values in all provinces exce 
and Alberta. Common clays, suitable for the production o 


pt Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
f building bricks and tile 


are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. 


Stoneware clays are largely produced from the Eastend 
chewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, 
they are manufactured into stoneware, sewer-pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. 
ware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia some of which is used for pottery t 


and Willows areas in Saskat- 
utilizing the cheap gas fuel, 


Stone- 


hough it 
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has not been developed extensively for ceramic use. Two large plants and a few 
small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays 
occur in northern Ontario and clay deposits yielding a high-grade of china clay have 
been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia but these have not been used 


on a commercial scale. 


Ball clays of high bond strength occur in the White Mud 


beds of southern Saskatchewan but have not been developed to any extent. 


27.—Values (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Provinces, 1942-51 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 356 of the 1946 Year Book. 


New- 


Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

$ $ $ $ $ 

618,441 246,041 1, 741, 297 2,549,486 

478,571 216,446 1,504,428 2,453, 829 

402,694 207,051 1,881,791 2,347,396 

433,455 232, 783 2,534, 630 3,107,189 

671, 466 336,971 3,457, 168 4, 288,780 

752,126 381, 184 4,257, 423 5, 289,528 

we 1,031, 685 434,772 5, 123, 908 6,563, 754 

25, 450 1,053,845 515, 767 5,580,421 7,435,439 

31,089 1,126,969 681,139 6,324, 387 9,323, 263 

32,536 1, 292, 200 782, 846 7,127,749 9,940,879 

Manitoba |Saskatchewan Alberta eat x Canada 

$ $ $ $ $ 

80,890 271,325 1,013, 497 560, 746 7,081, 723 

132,382 348, 725 978, 649 495, 163 6,608, 193 

197,383 330, 907 1,143,577 486, 626 6,997,425 

269,917 271,288 1,401,875 661, 955 8,913,092 

372, 920 411, 446 1,808,971 859, 645 12, 207,367 

392,518 495,016 1, 771, 250 1, 147, 144 14, 486, 189 

517,181 509, 593 2,055, 738 1,392,417 17, 629, 048 

514, 705 545,588 1,603,199 707,295 17,981,709 

690, 730 581, 506 1,950,309 1,081,496 21, 790,888 

669, 160 573,000 1,949,265 1, 222, 747 23,590,382 


Nova 


New 


ee  s— i — 


Cement.—The production of cement has increased greatly since the end of 
World War II. The largest production is in Quebec and Ontario although there are 
active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. The imports of cement 
have also been relatively high during the same period. New plants are under con- 
struction at Havelock, N.B., and at Humbermouth, N’f’ld., which will increase the 
country’s capacity by about 1,500,000 bbl. per year. 

28.—Quantities and Values of Production (Sales), Imports and Exports and 
Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1910-28 are given at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book; and for 1929-41 at p. 356 
of the 1946 edition. 


4 Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 
ear SS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value | Quantity] Value Quantity Value 
bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ 

1942..... 9,126,041 | 14,365,237 26,320 116,126 273, 880 476, 284 8,878,481 14,005,079 
1943..... 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 18,577 83,975"| 172,601 344,004 7,148,265 11,339,004" 
1944..... 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 14,004 76,838"| 210,449 377, 434 6,994, 406 11,320,776" 
1945..... 8,471,679 | 14,246,480 32, 653 141,539 281,944 535,012 8,222,388 13, 853,007 
1946..... 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 350,057 | 1,098,532 114,370 236,276 || 11,796,170 20,984, 759 
1947..... 11,936,245 | 21,968,909 | 1,248,625 | 3,843,652 88, 030 198,354 || 13,096, 840 25,614, 207 
1948..... 14,127,123 | 28,264,987 | 1,120,671 | 3,995,173 72,999 200,575 |} 15,174,795 32,059,585 
1949..... 15,916,564 | 32,901,936 | 2,284,001 | 6,877,939 19,212 51,733 || 18,181,353 39,728,142 
1950... . 16,741,826 | 35,894,124 | 1,386,219 | 3,788,981 23,909 111,351 |) 18,104,136 39,571, 754 
1951P....| 16,927,607 | 40,208,863 2,327,431 | 7,447, 859 19, 252, 448 47, 644, 336 


2,590 12,386 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 2 The barrel of cement equals 


350 Ib 
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Sand, Gravel and Stone.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous through- 
out Eastern Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are 
scarce. The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest 
deposits as their cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. 
This accounts for the large number of small pits and the small number of large plants. 
Every province, except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, produces 
natural bonded sand but some grades particularly suitable for certain industries 
demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. Quebec and Ontario contributed 


76 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1951. The greater part of the 


output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway ballast, and most 
of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a product that 
can compete with crushed stone. 


The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone- 
products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 


of Canada yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply — 


requirements for chemical and other allied industries, The gross value of stone of 
all varieties produced in Canada in 1950 totalled $25,895,357 as compared with 
$20,528,073 in 1949. 


L * 
29.— Quantities and Values of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 
in 1949 and 1950, compared with 1946 ‘ 


eee 


1946 1949 1950 
Material and Purpose ‘2 ‘ va 
¢ Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

Sand— 

Mouldine sand toruere tte seitcio as tess. 32,0) 61,419 70, 693 99, 668 40,274] 108,855 

For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 3,421,830] 1,681,572} 6,931,874] 3,556, 130 6,850,339] 4,151,672_ 

(Gy Riel eee Se se cae oO Broa ote 61,801 19,117} 118,566 29,121 127,867 41,475 
Sand and Gravel— 

Ror railway. bal lastn: aacert cttsseice site 3,968,123} 867,616] 5,322,728) 1,358,523 5,132,371] 1,361,439 

For concrete, roads, etC.........--008- 26, 640, 116|10, 530, 718|42, 086, 698 19,758, 10949, 768, 234 24,512,834 

Hormuinesfillanoie wee ocecin. sea cai: 2,024,029] 426,063} 2,157,346] 530, 185| 3,385,384 800, 988 

Grushedgravelss ie. ciivdne eee 3,801,720] 1,943,195] 6,668,403} 5,849,805] 7,790, 694 5,457,496 


See ee ee ar re 


Totals, Sand, Sand and Gravel... .|39,949, 994/15, 529, 700 63,356, 308/31, 181, 541/73, 095, 163/36, 434, 759 


| er | en | RR, 


Stone— 
Building eee eee ee coe aree 70,928) 1,411,298 89,702] 2,439, 600 118,840] 3,266, 937 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 22,233) 1,129,046 22,946| 1,370,856 13,799] 1,078,681 
Limestone for agriculture............. 480,639] 1,044, 651 649,470] 1,303,191 568,280} 1,256,094 
Chemical Uses— 
MUX es. Ae. oie Me Mane Wan ae ee eee 415,389] 370,074 976, 766} 1,190,128 937, 625} 1,184,113 
Pulp-and paperieerse san ots ae 247,388} 478,074] 323,098} 821,090] 381,513 955,066 
Others tees Fe a re ae 208,371 215,917 82,691 157,071 75,081 145,198 
ubblerang Tiprapsaace «sii. fea kee 396.265| 286,142] 2,152,969] 2,412,995] 1,845,973 2,009,971 
Grushe dare cse. ie seta ee cine 6,073,451] 5,340,831] 9,488,685) 9,649,872 13, 944, 649/14, 713,321 


Totals, Stome!........ 04.0500 -00s 8, 056, 260/11, 185, 711/13, 928, 039/20, 528, 073/18, 087, 064 25,895,857 


le io) ele en eee ee el 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 


“s 
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Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industries 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular 
intervals include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages 
and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 30 and 31 
are, in each case, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the 
additional values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less 
the cost of materials, fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
Chapter where, in the case of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, and of 
cobalt which comes mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants include, 
therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and, to 
this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 30 and 31 include products of other than 
Canadian origin. 


30.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Provinces, 1950 


Purchased 
: ; Fuel, 
anes cee erritory or ine ndyens | aeaveees prt a tee enee 
Supplies! 
: No No. $ $ $ 
BIOWIOONCNANG 1. rays awa bis os Sasvoncp a5 0s 880 3,558 7,763,217 7,784,138 | 20,162,905 
BIO VARICORIG DLE price sick «7 <5’ oid og senue os 663 13,364 34, 698,277 9,633,894 | 50,160,271 
BOW ASPUWIGL Ec. Lhe eee n cee ceces 435 1,804 3,631,388 1,247,322 | 11,567,032 
BOAR ie aaa eewh ene v.45 3 v5 now's 3,935 27,909 74,652,149 | 249,645,062 | 287,957,690 
EES AG Becks Oxten zich ond yes’. Baal te oa.2 6,719 39,549 | 114,370,430 | 199,588,152 | 298,002,994 
RN eet ig fie oh vind Pacey ates akc 168 2,776 8,569, 746 22,220,350 | 23,499,082 
ER RBRC DENIED 65 6. cease eipivire ce a aee baie Om 524 2,729 8,605, 454 25,582,035 | 29,834, 220 
NNER Sry. Maciel fae cht ea 2,626 12,135 32,755, 745 8,876,175 | 127,271,937 
MEME SPOINIOI A eo onesie nad caice « 1,044 15,076 42,562,240 | 110,731,298 | 102,530,283 
Northwest Territories................... 80 884 3,249,770 1,645,321 6,377,212 
~ Yukon Oe | a ae err ee 22 604 2,586, 281 1,786,502 7,597, 298 
RE MMUNSEM wrtsiocd toe cidtenn nese exes « 17,095°) 120,388 | 333,444,697 | 638,740,249 “914,960, 924 
1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 2 Gross value of shipments 
less cost of process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 3 A plant, reported by 


es 


both Saskatchewan and Alberta, is counted as one in the total. 
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A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in the years 1946 to 1950 is presented in Table 31. 


31.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1946-50 


ee —_OoO.._—_NO.OOO 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


1,112,984 
1, 684, 449 
1, 603,065 
1,509, 423 
1,598,875 


47,211,062 
54,612,474 
59,515, 678 
61,293,334 
64,533,114 


10, 243, 487 
13, 149,093 
17,919,526 
21,776, 150 
23, 489, 366 


404,012 
359, 963 
413,095 
607, 782 
883, 281 


5,987,111 
8,304,915 
11,421,086 
15, 676, 043 
17,632,755 


10, 166, 680 
15, 685, 963 
20,492,920 
22,517,855 
25,313, 838 


2,338, 442 
2,970, 903 
3,878,527 
8,894, 642 
8,578, 969 


30, 648,361 
40, 767,871 
52, 276, 837 
55, 183, 065 
58, 748, 362 


SS Se 


erro | eee rs | | | 


108, 112,139 
137,535, 631 
167,520,734 
187, 408, 294 
200,778, 560 


oreo | So ES | | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 536. 


Industry and Year saan 
No. 
Metallics 

Alluvialésold ener see ir etree <r 1946 39 
1947 46 

1948 47 

1949 56 

1950 58 

Auriferous quartz....... Oa Sos ees 1946 686 
1947 517 

1948 282 

1949 247 

1950 281 
Copper-gold-silver...........+0++. 1946 43 
1947 32 

1948 37 

1949 33 

1950 56 

Silver-cobaltencer ma acti race saci 1946 11 
1947 12 

1948 Vf 

1949 18 

1950 20 

Silver-lend-zin@s. sees cece cles sce 1946 31 
1947 62 

1948 84 

1949 111 

1950 112 

Nickel-copper's «c-fos 2 «s0 +00s ~.. 1946 ) 
1947 24 

1948 15 

1949 11 

1950 10 

Miscellaneous metals............. 1946 21 
1947 19 

1948 26 

1949 21 

1950 16 

Smelting and refining............ 1946 15 
1947 16 

1948 16 

1949 16 

1950 17 

Totals, Metallics................. 1946 855 
1947 728 

1948 524 

1949 513 

1950 570 

Non-Metallics (Excluding Fuels) 

NSDCStOSMR A Eee einer 1946 12 
1947 12 

1948 15 

1949 Wy¢ 

1950 19 


0, (74,921 
9,165,450 
12,136,615 
10,569,071 
15, 848, 829 


Purchased 
uel, 
Electricity’ | Net Value of 
and Shipments? 
Process 
Supplies! 
$ $ 
155, 943 1,693,568 
238,079 1,635,086 
483,149 2,286,413 
579, 533 2,920, 290 
532,348 3,612, 183 
22,080,531 66,342,152 © 
26,398,328 69, 727, 950 
28, 277, 570. 80,386,512 
32,970, 157 96, 580,304 
35, 204, 245 108, 840,362 
16,870,567 37,433, 982 
18, 125, 109 52,173,584 
22,178, 942 85, 652, 206 
31,402,838 74, 591, 660 
38, 671, 894 83,181,924 
118,363 207, 483 
90,374 253 , 563 
177, 653 321,415 
319,309 503,572 
- 631, 933 2,308, 213 
9,079, 895 39, 262, 606 
18, 262,337 59,862,251 
22, 923, 228 85,993,977 
33,241, 764 67,108, 165 
36,872, 621 85, 845,870 
5,332,956 34, 960, 264 
8,284, 711 46,211,129 
5,976, 740 50,976, 280 
6, 981, 288 45,963,772 
7,914,476 46,028,054 
3,479,336 3,708, 109 
4,472,117 5,710, 222 
4,100, 667 4,624,994 
5, 776,330 15, 689, 997 
8, 538, 649 15,108,311 
235,152, 602 69, 565, 922 
337, 235, 290 115, 798, 652 
429,553,076 146, 830,891 
417, 280, 288 181,907,847 
447,171,025 202,711,781 
292,270,193 253,174,686 
413,106,345 351,372,437 
513, 671, 025 457,072,688 
528,551,507 485, 265, 607 
575,537,191 547, 636, 698 
4,975,892 20, 269, 687 
6, 824, 465 26,191,500 
7,856, 902 34,421, 819 
6,168,308 33,616,343 
10, 267, 587 55, 640, 809 
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STATISTICS OF THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


31.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1946-50—continued 
—ooooooooo—seoyweoeooaqaoyoeoeqoeoeoooa—s<=<=~<~<~<~_$_$_"—"—"—$—=S—$—$—=$—=$R_l’l_eu—=0—0—EEEEOEOOODDeeeeee 


Industry and Year 


Non-Metallics (Excluding Fuels) 
—concluded 


Feldspar, quartz and nepheline 
BV CRUG te ee Mien ir? Nant 1946 


Talc and soapstone............2. .1946 


MIISCOMANGOUSIS, deceit ccd oe Ne coon be 1946 


Plants 
or Mines 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Value of 
Shipments? 


ere | | 


876,034 
1,134, 107 
1,184, 257 

946, 268 
1,056, 129 


1, 246, 673 
1,695,711 
2,272,358 
2,226,703 
2,412, 698 


77,727 
82, 369 
84,559 
73,111 
70,404 


153, 616 
147,351 
118, 982 
115, 667 
136,727 


1,562, 689 
1, 602, 265 
1,532,977 
1,510,105 
1,530, 866 


918,566 
1,399, 693 
1,367,353 
1,565,210 
1,521,593 


117,551 
110,527 
102, 087 
105,736 
116,547 


1,582,846 
2,004, 489 
2,497,918 
2,632, 808 
2,640,013 


$ 


440,701 
719,986 
666, 906 
465, 253 
467,968 


806,571 
1,049, 297 
1,871, 868 
1,481,874 
1,775,427 


36,017 
40,904 
38, 265 
40,406 
37,360 


38,086 
28,595 
32,850 
20,516 
47,388 


671,161 
672,144 
810,071 
700, 260 
767,110 


1,590, 416 
1,872, 839 
2,062, 682 
1,904,760 
2,180,610 


63, 568 
41,690 
29, 250 
64, 252 
66,775 


1,389,098 
1,651,544 
1,977,985 
1,774, 881 
1,888, 255 


1,727,972 
1,921, 871 
2,598, 159 
2,184,782 
2,553, 587 


2,890, 156 
3,733, 132 
3,771,013 
3,943,171 
4,935,137 


116, 251 
217,418 
165,126 
167,481 
225, 272 


160, 953 
172,308 
187,098 
87,942 
205, 223 


2,249,651 
2,136, 495 
2,597,754 
2,287,072 
2,101,092 


2,890, 423 
3,493, 193 
3,765,785 
4,716,723 
5,919, 503 


240,116 
224, 687 
280,573 
256,541 
297, 860 


2,859, 009 
3,479, 428 
4,056,367 
4,461,930 
4,821,324 


| | 


14,307,623 
17,341, 962 
21,297,106 
19, 744,679 
25,333, 806 


10,011,510 
12,901, 464 
15,346,779 
12,620,510 
17, 498, 480 


33, 404, 218 
41,570,032 
51,843,694 
51, 721, 985 
76,699,807 


OO | | - J SS 


_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 536. 


25, 487 
22,227 
24,319 
24, 230 
23,418 


1,655 
1,784 
1,831 
2, 223 
2,618 


51,343,975 
46,312,295 
58,503, 607 
61, 204, 632 
60, 938, 980 


2,491,361 


3,057,249 |. 


2,918,941 
4,713, 266 
5, 703,524 


12,637,105 
11,701,500 
16,226,321 
15,496,981 
14, 464,916 


248, 437 
240,319 
67,065 
63,512 
186, 180 


59, 607,029 
61,617,921 
85,624, 145 
95,418, 140 
95,675, 483 


10,339, 738 
12,093,013 
14, 622,672 
17,519,000 
6, 258,035 
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31.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1946-50—concluded 


ees “““——\<————— 


Salaries 
and Wages 


3,260,571 
3,055, 108 
4,391,929 
6,304, 601 
7,848,539 


Purchased 
Fuel, 


Electricity Net Value of 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


$ 


1,024, 106 


ys 714,101 


Shipments? 


13,701,033 
18,666, 709 
35,336, 167 
60, 105,421 
82,881,844 


| ea | ee | | 


57,095, 907 
52,424, 652 
65,814,477 
7252225499 
74,491,043 


13, 909, 648 
12,818, 411 
18,346,194 
16,546, 200 
16,365,197 


83, 647,800 
92,377, 643 
135, 582, 984 
173, 042,561 
184, 815,362 


y \ a 
int a 
pha: ital 


—_——— | ee 


5,115,962 
6, 204,705 
7,505, 765 
7,924, 841 
8,583, 912 


2,929,020 
3,679,446 
4,356,086 
4,754, 611 
§, 235,785 


1,616, 839 
2,052, 801 
2,459, 299 
2,485, 601 
2,760,960 


3,600,797 
4,941,148 
7,057,193 
7,491,081 
8,712,440 


3,970, 404 
5,380,259 
5,990, 922 
7,615,572 
7,548, 241 


2,643,677 
3,219, 256 
4,026, 603 
3,904, 967 
4,655, 254 


8,793,963 
10, 132,574 
12, 857,198 
13, 987, 830 
15,109, 409 


2,412,041 
3,086,779 
3,790, 233 
3,572,730 
4,052, 688 


579, 489 
813,027 
1,101,024 
1,500, 164 
1,907,445 


1,691,598 
2,255,930 
2,617, 663 
3,399, 603 
3,614,585 


9,563, 690 


11,266,933 — 


13, 602, 445 
14,076,742 
17, 135, 634 


12,930, 058 
13, 449, 437 
17,704,519 
21,077,322 
23,091,104 


4,910,127 
5,763,244 
7,284, 638 


8293°972 
8,774,233 


14,950, 211 
22,301,404 
29,528,572 
29,681,377 
34,527,314 


9,494,113 
14, 208, 819 
15,330, 890 
17, 128,470 
22, 280,772 


ec | rr | a f RRR Se aR ee 
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Plants Em- 
Industry and Year or Mines | ployees 
No. No. 
Fuels—concluded 
Petroleuineaes opens tee ice 1946 2,314 1,563 
1947 2,296 1,296 
1948 2,581 1,641 
1949 3,166 2,142 
1950 3,849 2,417 
Totals; Muels ence. anees ss oats 1946 6,504 28, 705 
1947 6,445 25,307 
1948 6, 765 27,791 
1949 7,421 28,595 
1950 8,203 28,453 
Structural Materials 

Cla Va prod UCtS Wes reekcytrs toes or 1946 119 3,437 
1947 124 8,552 
1948 117 3,746 
1949 124 3, 603 
1950 134 3, 663 
Cement eee cee oe eae ehias 1946 8 1,524 
1947 8 1,650 
1948 8 1,723 
1949 8 1ev21 
1950 8 1,781 
TGiae sees rere ee tas cae ase 1946 | 41 918 
1947 42 1,038 
1948 42 1,121 
1949 42 1,060 
1950 43 1,133 
Sandvand oravel., scents sete 1946 5, 252 2,793 
1947 5,458 3,430 
1948 6,102 4,197 
' 1949 6,952 3, 863 
1950 7,348 4,120 
SEONG a ee are Sipe ninthe oe 1946 486 2,720 
1947 © 483 3,166 
1948 554 3, 082 
1949 549 3,728 
1950 589 3,562 
Totals, Structural Materials..... 1946 5,906 11,392 
1947 6,115 12,836 
1948 6,823 13,869 
1949 7,675 13,975 
1950 8,122 14,259 
Grand Totals..............-..0. 1946 13,457 99,196 
1947 13,495 104,519 
1948 14,315 112,855 
1949 15,808 | 116,507 
1950 17,095 | 120,388 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


17,233, 022 
22,258,309 
27,369,265 
30,271, 706 
32, 841, 288 


196,748, 691 


229,560, 604 
282, 001, 582 
309, 647,178 
333, 444, 697 


cost of process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


16,120, 768 
19, 507,566 
24,392, 721 
26,365,294 
29,339, 381 


332,312,119 


458, 333, 786 
571, 756, 719 
584,083,511 
638, 740,249 


51, 848,199 


66,989,837 — 


83,451, 064 


90,187,183 — 


105,809,057 


422,074,303 
552,309, 949 
727,950, 430 
800, 217,336 
914, 960, 924 


2 Gross value of shipments less — 
3 Includes natural abrasives. 
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Notrre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water-Power Resources and Their Development* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by 
nature with great water-power resources which are well distributed across the 
country. In most sections, adequate precipitation and favourable topography 
result in numerous rivers on which falls and rapids frequently occur and offer 
excellent opportunities for the development of hydraulic power; with the exception 
of the prairies of the middle west, water-power resources of importance are found 
in virtually every part of the country. In British Columbia, where precipitation 
is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains offer 
many fine power sites. Alberta, although a prairie province, also has mountain 
streams from the Rockies as well as great reserves of undeveloped power on its 
large northern rivers. The great Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which 
forms an arc around Hudson Bay, covers a portion of the Northwest Territories 
and northern Saskatchewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and Labrador; it is a rough, forest-covered, well-watered area characterized by 
innumerable lakes and by rivers with many falls and rapids. The potential power 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System forms part of the great resources of 
Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the principal manufacturing pro- 
_ vinces of Canada is dependent and which compensates in large degree for the lack of 
indigenous coal. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and on the Island of Newfound- 
_land, the precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, while not large, afford 
humerous possibilities for power developments of moderate size. In Labrador, 
the potential resources of the Hamilton River are outstanding. 


An accurate comparison of Canada’s water-power resources and their develop- 
ment with those of other countries} is not possible owing to incomplete world 
Statistics and differing bases of tabulation. However, from available figures as of 
the end of 1950, it appears that Canada ranks second among the countries of the 


* Revised under the direction of Major-General H. A. Young, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Resources and Development, by Norman Marr, Chief, Water Resources Division. : ‘ 
a t More detailed information on the water-power resources of other countries is given in the Year Book 
1, pp. 531-533. 
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world in total installed capacity, being exceeded only by the United States; in 
installation per thousand population, Canada is exceeded only by Norway. Canada 
is in approximately sixth place in potential power resources but those resources are, 
on the whole, more readily available to prospective markets than is the case in 
other countries that outrank Canada, an exception being the United States. In 
particular might be mentioned the enormous potential resources of the great river 
systems of Africa and Asia. | 


Subsection 1.—Available and Developed Water Powers in Canada 


Table 1 gives a summary of the water-power resources of Canada and their 
development as at Dec. 31, 1951. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


: : —_——$ Turbine 
Province or Territory At Ordinary | At Ordinary || Installation 
Minimum Six-Months 

Flow Flow 
Gos hed Rs eee et Re ee i NI m2 ae 

h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Newfoundland... .....ccccccsesacevccccsctecsecsececsesesass 1,135,000 2,585,000 279,160 
Prince Edward Island............-..sseececerrer ese eesreeree 500 3,000 2,299 
Wa CCEA co cee oR ca eaie poe eee Swe See's Ue ates Ayers 25,500 156,000 150, 960 
IN ew STUNS WIClG.e < emis oo rele er niclode = waserenes sre, stonePereia'e le! el seucaeresehn sus 123,000 334,000 132,911 
CQUEDCE so ca elie coe ie eit operas ces nee ee aanar 10, 898,000 20, 219.000 6,755,351 
CVACALiO: Auer ae kee heigl weird arte Meche ee DS oS Ne Me 5,407,000 7,261,000 3,718,505 
Matnttobas acc ee peta a» tind tare oleate hes oa cage Oo ai epee 3,333,000 5,562,000 596, 400 
asia Che wane er riee ce tre aces eer oe ee raicic! alge teks keer 550,000 1,120,000 111,835 
Aibertacyces Pui cnr acc eee eile serene. Sel asincies Me glee cesar 508, 000 1,258,000 207,825 = 
British Golumbia.too eu eee week eee ios en ao mini 7,023,000 10,998,000 1,358, 808 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..........-.+-+seeeeeeeeees 382,500 814,000 28,450 

CATA ee ro es ne erireereere 29,385,500 50,310,000 13,342,504 — 


fovea JOyee Ses, To oe See SS eee 


The figures given in the first and second columns of the above table represent | 
24-hour power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual 4 


drop, or the head of possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefully 
estimated. Under a 1951 revision following a review of stream-flow records, the 
estimates of potential power, particularly in the Province of Quebec, were appreciably 


increased, principally as a result of the use of higher run-off factors in computing — 


or estimating available flows. The increase was also influenced by changed flow 


conditions on controlled rivers and to higher heads at new developments. However, 
tabulations of potential power in Canada are still not complete as many unrecorded 


rapids and falls of undertermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams 
throughout the country, particularly in the less-explored northern districts. Apart 
from cases where definite studies have been carried out and the results recorded, 
no consideration has been given to the power concentrations that are feasible 
on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads possibly may be 


created by the construction of dams. Thus the figures in Table 1 of available 


power, under the two conditions of stream flow, represent only the minimum water-— 


power possibilities of Canada. 


_ Ss gee een a 
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The third column gives the total eapacity of the water wheels actually installed. 
These figures should not be placed in direct comparison with those in the first and 
second columns to deduce the percentage of the available water-power resources that 
has been developed. At developed sites, the water-wheel installation averages 
30 p.c. greater than the corresponding calculated maximum available power at 
the same sites. The figures of Table 1, therefore, indicate that the at present recorded 
water-power resources will permit of a turbine installation of more than 65,000,000 
h.p., and that the turbine installation at Dec. 31, 1951, represents approximately 
only 20 p.c. of recorded water-power resources. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER 
( AS AT DECEMBER 31,195! ) 


AVAILABLE 24-HOUR POWER 
AT80% EFFICIENCY 


CTE eS BS ee 

Less BRR ZZ. 
ORDINARY ORDINARY MAXIMUM TURBINE PRESENT TURBINE 
MINIMUM FLOW 6-MONTH FLOW INSTALLATION INSTALLATION 


POSSIBLE 


MILLION 
H.P, 28 


RSS e's 
SSO 
eletet Sian 


RX 
resecese 
ATLANTIC QUEBEC 
PROVINCES 


MANITOBA 


0.0.0.0. EEE | 
YUKON AND NM.T. 


"29.0.0 Te 


SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 


The development from year to year of Canada’s water-power resources is 


a good index of the country’s industrial growth and of the change in its economic 


life since the beginning of the present century. In 1900, prior to the inception 


_ of long-distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was based largely 
on agriculture and the total of hydraulic installations, mostly small mills, was 


only 173,000 h.p. With the successful solution of the problems of transmission of 
electric energy for use in distant communities, the development of large hydraulic 


| projects became practicable and, by 1910, total installation had risen to 977,000 h.p. 


In ensuing decades, the growth in installed capacity, partly speeded by war demands, 
proceeded at an accelerated rate. 
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Table 2 shows clearly the consistent growth in capacity since the beginning of 
the century as well as the heavy increases in installation during the war years 1942 © 
and 1943 and during the later post-war years 1948 to 1951. In 1951 more than © 
780,000 h.p. was added to the total capacity of the country and at the end of the ~ 
year many new plants and additions were under construction. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1900-51 ‘ 


Nore.—Figures for each year 1900-30 are given at p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1931-39 at p. 362 
the 1946 edition. » 


Prince 


New- Nova New : % 
Year foundland ee Scotia | Brunswick Quebec Ontario - 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p a 
19007. See Ses coe ee tee ot< Nas 1,521 19,810 4,601 82, 864 53,876 — 
TOMO Sear ee heise oeay sone ae 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490,821 — 
W920 Reo ee tere Re ayant ane a230 37,623 21,976 955,090 1,057,422 — 
NOSO re eas. rc SoS Se ed ah 2,439 114, 224 133,681 2,718,130 2,088,055 > ~ 
1 OOF Pee eagmen ai one Wcenois mea ras ae 2,617 139, 217 133,347 4,320,943 2,597,595 
pee eee ae eeenrmtags es ee, see 2 Ole 139,217 133, 347 4,556,943 2,617,495 
MQ AD SRE ie Pe ores orn wee apace ote 2617 143717 133,347 4,839,543 2,684,395 
OAS ae cs as oes eases Sas 2,617 133,384 133,347 5, 847,322 2,673,443 
TO44 Ri eee eee: a telat ats Esa 2,617 133, 384 133,347 5,848,572 2,673,443 
OA ee mete ee et nario: $e 2,617 133,384 133,347 5, 848,572 2,673,290 Bs 
TOAG HHS ee aoe che ae Ane 2,617 133, 384 133, 347 5, 848,572 2,679,740 
UGA eee Se Ore pas os famerctts ath Reh 2,617 133,384 133, 347 5, 878, 872 2,749,740 — 
1948 ere ae ae Rep Rhy? yh ie 2,617 140, 884 133,347 5,939, 697 2,894,240 
TOA Os Meine tcp wae racteterer toe tots 262,050 23617 145,384 133, 347 6, 130,097 2,896,540 
O50! eRe so ee kiten pees aleh sates 262, 810 2,299 150, 960 V3Se dL 6,372,812 3,513,840 © 
TORT EeOee Serban te corts ceoe « 279,160 2,299 150, 960 132,911 6,755,351 8,718, 505 # 
one Yukon 
: Manitoba stienene Alberta ee F and- Canada ; 
N.W.T. 3 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p =| 
Heute fs: rae Ye 1,000 = 280 9,366 5 173,323 
EDU) eee, Sees Wee cna a ree een 38, 800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
ODO ee See ie malt. chee raritees 85,325 35 3a, 122 309, 534 13,199 2,515,559 
10307 Ze ee ee votre  nePee 311, 925 42,035 70,532 630,792 13,199 6,125,012 
AOA): Crete wei ene ces en srreas ee 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788, 763 18,199 8,584,438 
[a Rac ae eee eas ee eat 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788,763 22,899 8, 845,038 
QD cere eae perine. *e vaire cert, akerroucasie 420,925 90, 835 94,997 792,563 22,899 9, 225, 838 
TODS yh hate ese ee aie coves 422, 825 90,835 94,997 796,024 19,719 10, 214, 513° 
ROMA Reece cere aes 422,825 90, 885 94,997 864,024 19,719 10, 283, 763 
AGA Dey fee een adie crea Ss 422,825 90, 835 94,997 864, 024 19,719 10, 283, 610 
194.6 te ttees ein eae eos 446, 825 90,835 93,060 864,024 19,719 10,312,123 
ON rg ee Re eee hint ter ee 458, 825 90, 835 106,560 917,024 19,719 10,490,923 © 
LOTR Py. ora eo Act Garontonts 503, 700 111, 835 106, 560 1,009, 769 28,069 10,870,718 
AOC eee ec th ooo 557,700 111, 835 107, 225 1, 238,069 28,469 11,613,333 38 
LO5OP Ser ee nae 595, 200 111,835 107,225-] 1,284, 208 28,450 12,562, 7507 
TOE Soc ye aiecue eee Mekors orseeien ae oke 596,400 111, 835 207, 825 1,358, 808 28,450 13,342,504 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has so fostered the 
economic utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine that Canada_ 
has become a highly industrialized nation. Low-cost power is fundamental in 
meeting the enormous requirements of the pulp and paper industry —Canada’s_ | 
largest industry and one of the world’s great industrial enterprises; it also allows” 
the economic mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals and facilitates” 
their fabrication into a multitude of manufactured articles. Canada’s outstanding - 
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growth in the post-war period has been made in conjunction with accelerated develop- 
ment of water-power resources. From hydro-electric plants ranging» in capacity 
from a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission. line 
carry power to most urban centres and to an increasing number of rural districts. 
This wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentralization of industry, 
enabling manufacturing processes to be carried on in many of the smaller centres 
of population. Economical domestic service, too, contributes in no small measure 
to the high standard of living enjoyed in Canada. 


With a total capacity of 13,342,504 h.p., present water-power plants in Canada, 
if operated at full load, would produce energy at the rate corresponding to the output 
of more than 133,000,000 manual workers, on the commonly accepted basis of one 
mechanical horse-power equalling the working capacity of ten men. 


Table 3 shows under three classifications, the purposes for which the developed 
water power is primarily utilized. 


3.—Developed Water Power, by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total 
Electric an Other 
Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries? |] - bs 
h.p. h.p. h.p. ‘h.p. 
Newfoundland........ Bitte op! Lipid o ygl GN ets 50, 950 224, 900 3,310 279, 160 
Prinve: Edward island .. 22.2.5... 626. d000 40 707 — 1,592 2,299 
PUT OOIe MACS ICT. Tel. 2) lot. gaeeal 135, 282 10,270 5,408 150, 960 
NO WATS WICK ant Stee eee Mee eee 104,060 22,060 6,791 132,911 
RGD CEM res MAR sta ead oe Sn dk k eto s auAte RT 6,420, 152 248,610 86, 589 6,755,351 
OL ECC take pl eke Gi hi Rishi il iyi ail Neate 3,410, 247 225, 937 82,321 3,718,505 
MaNTEO Da sre erry moe Vt ia Ly. feats ahs 594,500 —_ 1,900 596,400 
CURES chal g eae ae eee pe a oh 108,500 — aSee 111,835 
Orie NORE eriee Seen eno eee 205,765 2,060 207 , 825 
Bertha h AMEE Oo oe ot es lige Seer e s w sier vig es eRe 836, 801 134,400 387 , 607 1,358, 808 
_ Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 8,750 = 19,700 28,450 
ETE; Fie OF BR eS ae Oe 11,875,714 866,177 600, 613 13,342,504 
Percentages of total installation............... 89-0 6-5 4-5 100-0 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. 3 Includes only water power actually developed by 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries. 4 All water wheels 


and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 


The central electric station classification totalling 11,875,714 h.p. represents 
89 p.c. of the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 1951. In 1900 the corres- 
ponding percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous growth in central 
electric station installations since the inception of successful long-distance trans- 
mission of electricity. Central hydro-electric stations produced nearly 97 p.c. 
of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada during 1951. 


The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 866,177 h.p. includes only 
water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper companies. 
In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central electric station power, 
buying more than 17 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part of the 
purchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric 
boilers. 
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The ‘other industries’ group develops 600,613 h.p. solely for its own use. 
These diversified industries also provide a broad market for the power sold by the 
central electric stations. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 13,342,504 h.p., is the 
cumulative total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines, 
irrespective of whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It 
has been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1951, by the inclusion of new installations completed 


a * 


during the year and by deletion of those old units which were dismantled. The — 


somewhat similar figures reported by the annual Census of Industry are compiled 


on a different basis and represent only the sum of the units actually in operation — 


during the year in those plants from which reports were received. 


Subsection 2.—-Water-Power Developments in 1950 and 1951, by Provinces 
and Territories 


Construction of power plants proceeded vigorously during 1950 and 1951, 
keeping pace with the expansion of general industrial activity throughout Canada 


and the consequent increasing demand for electric power. Following the usual 


trend, the larger part of this construction was concerned with water-power plants, 


although the building of thermal plants also was active. In the two years, a total 
of 1,843,525 h.p. of new hydro-electric capacity was brought into operation and, at 


the end of the period, about 1,700,000 h.p. was under active construction for oper- — 


ation in 1952-53. Approximately the same amount was in the preliminary stages 
of construction, with operation planned for 1954-55. One striking feature of the 


present program of development is the number of new projects that are being — 


undertaken in rather remote regions, with the power to be used locally; this fact 


tends to accentuate the potential value of those undeveloped sites which at present — 


may appear to be so remotely located as to be of little economic importance. The 
progress of water power developments in each province is outlined below. 


Atlantic Provinces.*—During 1950, the Nova Scotia Power Commission 
completed a development of 12,800 h.p. in two units on the Mersey River at Deep 
Brook. In 1951, the Commission had under construction, for operation in 1952, 


a plant of 8,600 h.p. on the Bear River. The Nova Scotia Light and Power — 


Company brought into operation its new Paradise Brook development of 5,000 h.p. 
and had under construction a new plant of 4,000 h.p. on the Gaspereau River at 
White Rock. The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has under construc- 
tion, for 1953 operation, a development of 27,000 h.p. in two units on the Tobique 
River. The Newfoundland Light and Power Company in 1951 completed its new 
plant of 13,000 h.p. on the Mobile River and also a new unit of 3,350 h.p. in its Tors 
Cove plant; the Company also has under construction a plant of 7,500 h.p. at Cape 


* In addition to water-power development, the construction of fuel-electric plants included: Nova Scotia 
Power Commission enlargement at Cantleys Point by 10,000 kw., with a further addition of 10,000 kw. 
under construction; Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited, 26,000 kw. at Halifax, anda second 
unit on order; Seaboard Power Corporation Limited, 18,750 kw. at Glace Bay, N.S., and a similar unit on 
order; New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 6,250 kw. at Grand Lake, and a similar unit under 
installation; Maritime Electric Company at Charlottetown, P.E.I., 7,500 kw.; Newfoundland Light and 
Power Company, a 3,580-h.p. diesel-electric unit on Bell Island. 
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Broyle for 1952 operation and one of the same capacity on the Horse Chops River 
for 1953. The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited is under- 
taking the modernization of its Grand Falls and Bishop Falls plants on the Exploits 
River and will increase the capacity of each by 6,000 h.p. In Labrador, the 
Iron Ore Company began preliminary construction on a development of 12,000 


horsepower on the Ashuanipi River for 1954 operation to serve Burnt Creek and 
Knob Lake. 


Quebec.—In Quebec, a total of 703,500 h.p. of new hydro-electric capacity was 
brought into operation during 1950 and 1951. The largest single addition was that 
of 333,000 h.p. in six units in the Beauharnois No. 2 power-house of the Quebec 
Hydro-Electrie Commission on the St. Lawrence River; ultimate capacity, which 
may be reached in 1953, is 666,000 h.p. The Commission also has under con- 
struction, for 1953 operation, a development of 16,000 h.p. at Rapid II on the upper 
Ottawa River. The Shawinigan Water and Power Company completed its 
325,000-h.p. La Trenche plant on the St. Maurice River; two of its 65,000 h.p. units 
were brought into operation in 1950 and the other three in 1951. Work has begun 
towards raising the firm output of the plants on the St. Maurice River by: about 
30,000 h.p. by diverting water from the head-waters of the Megiscane and Susie 
Rivers into the St. Maurice basin. In 1951, the Northern Quebec Power Company 
completed the installation of a new unit of 35,000 h.p. in its Quinze plant on the 
upper Ottawa River, bringing capacity to 85,000 h.p. The Pembroke Electric 
Light Company Limited, in 1951, added two units each of 3,000 h.p. to its plant on 
the Black River at Waltham and the Cie Electrique de Mont Laurier, two units each 
of 1,350 h.p. to its plant on the Liévre River. Early in 1950, the city of Riviére- 
du-Loup replaced a 500-h.p. unit with one of 1,800 h.p. The Aluminum Company 
of Canada has under construction two developments on the Peribonka River, one 
at Chute-du-Diable and one at Chute-d-la-Savanne, each of 275,000 h.p. in five 
units under 110-foot head; initial operation is scheduled for May and September 
1952, respectively, and completion of both plants is expected in 1953. Price Brothers 
and Company Limited began construction in June 1951 of two plants on the Shipshaw 
River; the main development at Chute-des-Georges will be of 70,000 h.p., in two 
units under 348-foot head, while the second plant, located below Lake Brocket, will 
contain one 9,000-h.p. unit under 47-foot head; operation is planned for 1953 and 
the output will be used in the Company’s paper mills. The Manicouagan Power 
Company began construction in 1951 of a development near the mouth of the Mani- 
couagan River to comprise initially two units, each of 50,000 h.p., for operation in 

1953 but with provision for an ultimate installation of 300,000 h.p. The Ste. 
Marguerite Power Company begun construction of a development of 17,000 h.p. 
in two units on the Ste. Marguerite River for 1954 operation, principally to serve 
the Iron Ore Company at Seven Islands. While not increasing their generating 
capacity, the Gatineau Power Company and the Southern Canada Power Company 
carried out extensive additions to their transmission and distribution systems. The 
Quebec Streams Commission carried out storage and power studies on a number of 
rivers; its storage dam operations were continued with good results in stream regu- 
lation on controlled rivers. 
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Ontario.*—As a result of the particularly heavy increase in power demand 
in southern Ontario, the large current construction program of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario was vigorously expedited. The Des Joachims and 
Chenaux developments on the Ottawa River were completed in 1951, the final and 
eighth unit of 62,000 h.p. being added at the 496,000-h.p. Des Joachims plant and 
the remaining six units each of 21,000 h.p. at Chenaux, bringing total capacity to 
168,000 h.p. At the La Cave development, also on the Ottawa River and now 
designated “Otto Holden Generating Station”, initial operation commenced in June 
1952 and completion of the plant of eight units totalling 272,000 h.p. scheduled 
for December. On the Nipigon River, the Pine Portage development of 
82,000 h.p. in two units was completed in 1950, with provision for an ultimate 
capacity of 164,000 h.p. The development of the ‘Tunnel’ site on the Mississagi 
River near Thessalon, 58,000 h.p. in two units, was also completed in 1950; this 
plant has been designated the “George W. Rayner Generating Station”. On the 
Niagara River at Queenston, preliminary construction was actively begun in 1951 — 
for the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 which will contain seven 
units totalling 735,000 h.p. with initial operation scheduled for 1954. The water 
from the upper river will be conveyed by a tunnel 45 feet in diameter with a length 
of 28,600 feet and by a canal 200 ft. wide and 11,800 feet long. Excavation for — 
the power-house, for the canal, and for the access shafts to the tunnel were well 
advanced at the end of 1951. 


In addition to the activities of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the town of Orillia completed its development of 3,750 h.p. on the south 
branch of the Muskoka River near Mathiasville. The Great Lakes Power Company 
brought into operation a new unit of 13,200 h.p. in its High Falls plant on the 
Michipicoten River and had under construction for operation in 1952 a new plant 
of 15,000 h.p. to be located at Scott Falls, a short distance downstream from the 
present station. The Abitibi Power and Paper Company had under way for some 
time a modernization program in its Iroquois Falls plant on the Abitibi River 
which resulted in an increase in capacity of 4,350 h.p.; the plant is now rated at _ 
32,350 h.p. 


Prairie Provinces. }—The Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board made good progress _, 
on its Pine Falls development on the lower Winnipeg River—two units, each of — 
19,000 h.p., were brought into operation in December 1951 and the plant of 114,000 — 
h.p. was scheduled for completion in 1952. The Winnipeg Electric Company 
brought into operation, in August 1950, the fifth unit of 37,500 h.p. in its Seven | 
Sisters plant and had under installation, for operation in 1952, the sixth and final | 
unit; to allow efficient operation of this plant, the Pinawa channel was being closed | 


* To supplement its power output from hydro-electric plants, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 5 
of Ontario is constructing steam-electric plants at Windsor and Toronto with capacities of 264,000 kw. and | 
400,000 kw., respectively. At Windsor, the first unit of 66,000 kw. was brought into operation in November — 
1951, the second and third will follow in 1952 and the plant will be completed in 1953. At Toronto one 25- — 
cycle 88.000-kw. unit and one 60-cycle 100,000-kw. unit were completed in 1951 and similar units were | 
scheduled for operation by early 1953; ultimately the 25-cycle units will be converted to 60-cycle operation — 
at 100,000-kw. capacity. 


+ The Saskatchewan Power Corporation completed the installation of a new steam turbo-generator of 
15,000 kw. in its Estevan plant and was enlarging its Prince Albert plant by 10,000 kw. and its Saskatoon | 
plant by 25,000 kw., for operation in 1952. The City of Winnipeg is building an auxiliary steam plant with | 
one unit of 15,000 kw. to be installed in 1952 and an additional 25,000 kw. in 1953, 
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and the Company’s Pinawa plant of 37,800 h.p. dismantled. Sherritt-Gordon Mines 

Limited was proceeding with the development of 7,000 h.p. on the Laurie River to 
serve the Lynn Lake area and operation of the two-unit plant was scheduled for the 
summer of 1952. During 1950 and 1951, the Manitoba Power Commission extended 
service to about 10,000 farms and to an additional 70 rural communities. 


No new developments were made in Saskatchewan but, in Alberta, installed 
capacity of water-power plants was practically doubled in 1951 with the completion 
by Calgary Power Limited of the Spray Lakes storage and diversion scheme which 
involved three new plants: Three Sisters, 3,600 h.p.; Spray, 62,000 h.p.; and Rundle, 
23,000 h.p. A new unit of 12,000 h.p. was also installed in the Kananaskis plant on 
the Bow River, as flow conditions were improved by Spray storage. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission brought into 
operation a new development of 33,000 h.p. in two units under 710-foot head on the 
Whatshan River, provision being made for an ultimate capacity of 66,000 h.p. 
The Commission has under construction for operation in 1952 a plant of 4,000 h.p. 
on the Clowhom River, is extending its John Hart plant on the Campbell River for 
1953 operation by two units, each of 28,000 h.p., and is planning.a development on 

the Quesnel River. The British Columbia Electric Company Limited completed 
the installation of a third unit of 47,000 h.p. in its Ruskin plant and remodelled 
its Lake Buntzen No. 1 plant by replacing its seven old units with one new unit of 
70,000 h.p., an increase of 41,800 h.p. The Company has under construction for 
operation in 1952 a new development of 82,000 h.p. in one unit under 2,000-foot 
head on Wahleach Lake, about 15 miles east of Chilliwack; it is also adding a 
fourth unit of 62,000 h.p. in its Bridge River plant for 1953 operation and is under- 
taking the modernization of its Jordan River plant, with an increase in capacity 
of about 4,000 h.p. The Aluminum Company of Canada in 1951 began preliminary 
construction on its Nechako-Kitimat development which involves the diversion of 
the head-waters of the Fraser River by tunnel through the coastal range; present 
plans call for an installation of 420,000 h.p. by 1954, with provision being made for 
a total installation of about 1,000,000 h.p. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited has commenced construction of a development of 
205,000 h.p. in two units under 210-foot head on the Pend d’Oreille River, near its 
junction with the Columbia River; operation is scheduled for early 1954. The 
following smaller developments were completed: Mastodon Zinc Mines Limited, 
1,000 h.p. on La Forme Creek near Revelstoke; Western Uranium-Cobalt Mines 
Limited, 800 h.p. on Juniper Creek near Skeena Crossing; Ashcroft Water and 
Electric Company, 325 h.p. on Bonaparte River; Gilley Brothers Limited, replace- 
‘ment of an old 500-h.p. water wheel by a 550-h.p. hydro-electric unit. 


| Yukon Territory.—In Yukon, the Northwest Territories Power Commission 
| is constructing, for 1952 operation, a development of 3,000 h.p. on the Mayo River 
‘to serve the mines in the Keno Hill and Galena Hill areas. 

| e e 4 

| Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 
Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
‘distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 


resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) com- 
‘mercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
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(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or provincial govern- | 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hy- 
draulic, (b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically 
all the power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is 
held for emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels 
with approximately 87 p.c. of the total capacity of hydro installations in all 
industries in Canada. The generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 
97 p.c. of the total output of all central electric stations. 


4,—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1941-50, and by Provinces, 
1949 and 1950 


ee 


Generated by— Year, Generated by— 
Year and Total Province Total 
Province Water Thermal iis or Territory Water Thermal 
Power Engines Power Engines 
7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
1949—Conce. 
198 eae 32, 628, 930 68S.733 7 S8,817, 66a [Oe ea 1,959, 124 146,062 2,105, 186 
1942 rey. 36,582, 953 772,226 | 37,355,179 || Yukon and 
TOAS Senet 39,660,312 819,281 | 40,479,593 NE Wels 43,730 1, 226 44,956 | 
1044 39,553,352 | 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 | —_— $$ |__| 
LYE HYG ote esr 39, 131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 Canada, 
[O46 ner eee 40,692,395 | 1,044,592 | 41,786,987 1949....... 42,779,199 1,639,374) 44,418,573 
194 7E Aiea es 42,273,167 | 1,151,632 | 43,424,799 ———______|—___-__—_|—____——@ 
LQASS Smee: 41,070,095 | 1,819,586 | 42,389, 681 1950 
TO49 re lees 42,779,199 | 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 
1950 see ee o 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 || N’f'ld....... 146, 461 1,009 147, 470 
Pariah. Bisa 371 28, 679 29, 050 
Nite ertras fue 378, 006 384, 333 762,339 
; IN@Biescne cer 480, 431 216, 088 696, 519 
1949 Que wine 97,313,339 9,972 | 27,323,311 
Ontye es 12,552,793 165,725 | 12,718,518 
ING la eae 199,874 736 200,610) Man........ 2,445, 263 4,120 2,449, 383 
240 tha Bee cra 462 24,488 24,950) Sask........ 500,720 402, 424 903, 144 
IN Sockenwan: 367, 784 349, 689 kia e Ate ee ee 340, 884 528,180 869, 064 
INGB Race 446,519 204, 734 6518253) BCA sac. 2,407,454 127,958 | 2,535,412 
Quer race 25, 522, 221 8,702 | 25,530,923|| Yukon and 
Onto nee 11,228,553 | _ 95,854 | 11,324,407] N.W.T..... 58, 496 1,012 59, 508 
Mantcatie 4: 2,156,401 3,597 2,159, 998 _——$———_ |__| —————- 
Sask. y.555 491,571 366,517 858, 088|| Canada, 
tanya: 362, 960 437,769 800,729), 1950....... 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric station industry has been practically con-) 
tinuous since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made 
available. Minor hesitations in output occurred in years of recession but the general 
movement has been strongly upward and, based on monthly data, the output of 
central stations during 1951 was more than ten times that of 1919. Ample electric | 
power at reasonable rates has been a principal factor in the transformation of 
Canada over the past half century from a predominantly agricultural to an) 
industrial nation. 


The central electric station ‘industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operation because of the huge outlay of capital necessary. Capital invested 
and total horsepower installed increased almost continuously even during the 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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depression years, mainly because large power projects planned before the depression 


were in process of construction. 
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Expansion since the end of World War II has been 


spectacular and large additional developments are currently under way (see pp. 


554-569). 


about equal to one horsepower for every Canadian. 
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5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1941-1950 


nes 
$6 
O 
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Installed capacity of the industry in hydro and thermal units is now 


SK 


5% 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-31 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book; f or 1932-40 figures 
see p. 564 of the 1950 edition. 


ee Ne 
—o—"O*OOw———————————ooooorrwwOwnaanwm9@aoo9@S9S939ap}Da myx oor 


: Revenue Power 
Year |Stations AS ce from Sale |Equipment 
aes of Power! | Capacity? 
No. $ $ h.p. 

1941,.... 607 | 1,641,460,451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 
42. .... 616 1,747,891,798 | 203,914,608 | 8,613,696 
1943... 622 1,778, 224,640 | 204,801,508 | 9,602,794 
1944,.... 626 3 215, 246,391 | 9,713,791 
2945..... 600 3 215,105,473 | 9,666,947 
wO46..... 600 3 226,096,273 | 9,825,459 
ae 607 3 243,705,976} 9,601,157 
1948..... 635 3 257,377,490 |10,038, 541 
19494... 650 3 280,311,624 |10;, 637,798 
1950!.... 665 3 323, 833,465 {11,703,161 


Kilowatt 
Hours 
Generated 


"000 


33,317, 663 
37,355,179 
40,479,593 
40,598,779 
40,130,054 
41,736, 987 
43,424,799 
42,389, 681 
44,418,573 
48,493,718 


Customers 


2,081,270 
2,125,558 
2,169,148 
2,238, 023 
2,333, 230 
2,476, 830 
2,643, 327 
2,822,027 
3,076,369 
3, 269, 824 


Persons 
Em- 
ployed 


19,880 
19,764 
19,120 
19,770 
21, 283 
24,577 
26,704 
29,349 
31,746 
32,873 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


31, 647,952 
34, 285, 870 
35,785, 932 
36,945, 296 
39,521,365 
52,380, 686" 
67,417,317 
68, 765, 222 
78,272,815 
88,988, 681 


| a a ee ee nes 


2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 


1 Excluding duplications. 
4 Includes Newfoundland. 


after 1943. 
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3 Not collected 
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6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1946-50 


Seen ee ee ee 


Province or Territory 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

000 kwh 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

Newiound land wane aceite oe neteel-toiretan 3 oe es 200, 610 147,470 
Prince Edward Island......-......-.--+- 16, 702 20,382 21,932 24,950 29,050 
INOW SCOLIA eee ren ee eee o meoiinis cieksEne 590, 492 yeeeel 677, 661 717,473 762,339 
INCA BSA ITT Ch AtS) aul eR xs Rito oo Hemera a 592,923 592,458 591, 636 651, 253 696,519 
Quehecet ae hb ccswan eae ene ah tag tere oe 93,597,321 | 25,930,171 | 24,566, 682 25,530,923 | 27,323,311 
Ontarioc ier ed aceon a eck eds 10,778,135 | 11,191,693 | 11,095, 608 11,324,407 | 12,718,518 
MAMItODA titan Sone Sorte he aie youen Re 3 oe 2,389,375 | 2,031,754 | 2,055,709 2,159,998 | 2,449,383. 
REA RE RW iene ey onta meld wopie Ge remalca weer 270, 691 762, 882 804, 994 858, 088 903, 144 
IN rer terre ie ice rosie ceed chore eae 602, 048 641,331 724,498 800, 729 869, 064 
British Columbia sense. ce eseete sr 2,899,300 1,637,017 1,820,271 2,105,186 | 2,535,412 
VarlcomtandeNtc Wisden ns peste misressreieiersc in 1 1 30, 690 44,956 59,508 
Canad 3: csc aoe ieo eels ers 41,736,987 | 43,424,799 | 42,389, 681 44,418,573 | 48,493,718 


ic aces Pa Rc a a a 


1 Included with British Columbia. 


Domestic Service.—The power used by domestic customers or for residential 


purposes amounts to over 14 p.c. of the total production 


of central electric stations. ~ 


Details of the number of domestic customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered 
and the costs to the customers, exclusive of direct federal, provincial and municipal 
taxes on such service, are shown in Table 7. The average consumption per customer 
and average cost per kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and 
also as between provinces, but the differences in the average bills are smaller. The 
availability of low-cost power to domestic users contributes greatly to the high stan~ 


dard of living enjoyed in Canada. 


7.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption 


of Electricity, 1941-50 


Dee eee ————— a ee 


Average Average A Voee 
ge 
Year Customers Consumption yer Charge Charge 
ion per per ES Ke 
Customer Annum P 
No. "000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
TOLL. recon oh emitbes hte tao eee A DOs oad 2,582, 405 1,471 27-73 1-89 
A OAD warm ase teers craters teres 1,803,708 2,716, 895 1,506 28-11 1-87 
OY: See Oe EN rent ee Se ma ee ee 1,852,367 2, 843, 612 1,535 27-70 1-80 
DSL J sepa ele iG ay ai ac iia 1,906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
a OVE ata ORR Er tone oe ORES in .cior ne egOrC 1,987,360 3,365,497 1,693 28-05 1-66 
OSG ete ie cee sche och atal cuales fovea 2,104, 549 3,881,677 1,844 29-85 1-62 : 
TO epee ter etre eres ante torent cer: 2, 246, 253 4,383,222 1,951 31-28 1-60 
14S 52% Pah ee he Reese, aon ore tceccet se 2,398, 847 4,984, 280 2,078 33°32 1-60 
NOES cies a Nee Se Santas ee Re RnIeTS Gites 2,619,831 5, 678, 847 2,168 34-47 1-59 
O50 tee Seetos. rare ee a ae 2,797,378 6,750, 303 2,413 38-97 1-61 


Farm Service.—Table 8 shows the number of farm customers, the average 
annual consumption, average annual revenue and the average revenue per kilowatt 


hour sold to these customers in each province in 1950. Rural electrification has 
made considerable progress since the end of World War IJ. Farm customers added | 
during 1950, totalled 52,861 and the national total at 303,727 increased by 21-1 p.c. | 


over 1949. The relatively large number of farm customers in Ontario and the low 


average revenue per kilowatt hour is evidence of the assistance given in this field | 
It is estimated that over 48 p.c. of the farms in- 


by the Ontario Government. 
Canada now enjoy the benefits of power-line service. 


generate their own electricity by the use of engines, windmills, ete. | 


Many additional farms 
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8.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1949 and 1950 


Nore.—Farm service was not reported separately in Newfoundland, Yukon Territory or the North- 
west Territories. 


Consumption 
of Electric Revenue Received 
Energy 
Year and Province Customers 
Total Average Average Average 
Kilowatt kwh. per Total per per 
Hours Customer Customer kwh. 
No No No. $ $ cts 
1949 
Prince Edward Island...... 3,860 | 2,514,369 651 161, 243 41-77 6-4 
INOVS, OCOUM see ee be eeatnck 13,533 | 11,486,027 849 484,008 35°77 4.2 
New Brunswick............. 28,490 | 20,181,747 708 1,000, 490 35-12 5-0 
I) Menem pn Sneath 74,857 | 62,382,972 833 | 2,089,400 27-91 3°3 
RONCSTIO LF. S¥cio Bsao.e a5 oes 106,134 |293, 267,952 2,763 4,806, 085 45-28 1-6 
MANION cacscn Saas e 11,155 | 23,570,763 2,113 780, 295 69-95 3°3 
Saskatchewan............... 2,299 | 2,022,198 880 146, 742 63-83 7:3 
aberig..c.hieacser. 2.4 oteds 5,017 | 10,677,838 2,128 437,336 87-17 a | 
British Columbia........... 5,521 | 13,466, 446 2,439 309,720 56-10 2-3 
Totals, 1949........ 250,866 | 439,570,312 1,752 | 10,215,319 40-72 2°3 
1950 

Prince Edward Island...... 4,916 | 4,445, 837 904 273, 508 55-64 6-2 
Bove Hoot. sy Gk. 18,371 | 13,788,320 751 545, 182 29-68 4-0 
New Brunswick............ 31,721 | 23,381,425 Wau 1, 160, 836 36-60 5:0 
Bemepea hi Gre Ske Wd. 83,618 | 78,472,220 938 2,654, 548 31-75 3-4 
BARERIIO chien hate Tosi. oe 119,018 {371,217,464 3,119 6, 848, 172 57-54 1-8 
Bratstobae serie. eho 16,964 | 40,017,358 2,359 1, 238, 866 73-03 3-1 
Saskatchewan.............. 4,057 3,571,983 880 247,133 60-92 6-9 
Bperta. | SW Aes) 7,866 | 17,698, 835 2,250 598, 608 76-10 3-4 
British Columbia........... 17,196 | 34,155, 084 1,986 748,781 43-54 2-2 
Totals, 1950........ 303,727 | 586,748,526 1,932 | 14,315, 634 474-13 2-4 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, the kilowatt hour capacities vary with 
the supply of water. The majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving 
‘wide areas over transmission lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines 
are small, serving the needs of the local municipality. The number of thermal 
‘engines increased from previous years. Equipment data were not included for 
‘Small industries or firms, mainly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, whose output was 
largely consumed by their own plants. 
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9.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1949 and 1950 


Norz.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Year, Water Wheels 
Type of |Gener- and Thermal Engines Generators 
Equipment, | ating Turbines 
ee ae — 7 a - 
or Territory |Plants : verage ° verage : verage 
No. | Capacity Capacity No. | Capacity Capacity Capacity Capacity 
1949 No. h.p. h.p h.p h.p kva kva. 
MAIN-PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
INV el coe ee 18 28 54,715 1,954 4 264 66 46,308 1,403 
1 2253 SA Wate rege 8 6 387 65 15 9,640 643 7,640 382 
Ni Sie. 49 60 126, 158 2,103 39 118, 044 3,027 208,505 2,106 
ING eee 18 14 104, 260 7,447 30 82,381 2,746 161, 080 3,661 
Que. es... es 99 | 281 | 5,718,507 | 20,351 17 2,840 167 4,875,585 16, 252 
Ontsssee ee 130 322 | 2,574,500 7,995 il 46, 650 4,241 2,097,119 6, 279 
Man... le: 42 466, 800 11,114 12 2,242 187 377,501 7,260 
Sask Ss & 135 6 106,500 17,750 188 204, 686 1,089 252,079 1,320 
AGA cere eecisy: 89 11 105,300 9,573 |} 140 171,526 1225 239, 853 1,610: 
B.C 86 70 706,548 | 10,094 84 25,433 303 615,421 4,049 
Yukon and 
INEWe aces 5 3 9,730 3, 243 6 687 115 - 9,201 1,022 
Canada 650 | 843 | 9,973,405 | 11,831 | 546 664,393 1,217 8,890, 292 6,428 
| | |_| 
AUXILIARY- 
PLANT 
EQuIPMENT ie 128 245,478 1,918 213,410 1,735 
Grand 
Totals, 1949} 650 | 843 | 9,973,405 14,831 || 674 909,871 1,350 9,103, 702 6,045 
1950 
MaIiIn-PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Niiidten cet 18 28 54,715 1,954 4 264 66 46,308 1,403 
Pe ice soa: i D 369 74 16 11, 240 703 9,035 452 
IN: SB ccna 50 63 143,958 2,285 36 (117,849 8, 274 222,851 2,251 
INNB etearcise 19 14 104, 260 7,447 32 82, 636 2,582 161,330 3,507 
Ques a. acces: 99 | 281 | 5,904,389 | 21,012 17 2,840 167 5,031, 893 16, 886 
Ontae seccos 139 | 360 | 3,248,752 9,024 9 47, 205 5,245 2,636,072 1% 12a 
Manis ara 9 44 594, 300 13,507 10 2,182 218 442,488 8,349 
Sask ce svact: 139 6 106,500 | 17,750) 201 206, 625 1,028 253, 488 1,237 
Al taeda: 92 11 105,300 9,573 | 135 173,096 1, 282 241, 039 1, 686 
(Gia ane 86 (fl 757,526 | 10,669 95 27,993 295 671, 081 4,092 
Yukon and 
NEW ebsccee 7 3 9,730 3, 243 13 1,432 110 9, 808 613 
Canada 665 | 886 | 11,029,799 | 12,449 | 568 673,362 1,185 9,725,393 6,721 
AUXILIAR Y- 
PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 141 273,080 1,937 234, 824 1,727 
Grand 
Totals, 1950} 665 | 886 | 11,029,799 12,449 || 709 946, 442 1,335 || 1,583 | 9,960,217 6,292 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from 


Canada only under licence and an export tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is 
levied with some exceptions. The export duties for the years ended Mar. 31, 1948 - 


to 1950, were $470,627, $435,867 and $431,895, respectively. 
Exports for the years 1948-51 are shown in Table 10. There are also large 


interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller | 


movements from Quebec to New Brunswick, Manitoba to Ontario, Saskatchewan - 


to Manitoba and British Columbia to Alberta. 
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The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
increased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
to the Canadian plants and 12,500 ¢.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted, 
and in 1943 an additional 4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants, bringing the totals up to 
54,000 c.f.s. for Canada and 32,500 c.f.s. for the United States. This increased 
water, with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River, made possible 
the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United States (5,000 
c.f.s. will produce about 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). During 
1948 and 1949 increased demands from domestic consumers and low water reduced 
the surplus energy available for export but exports increased again in 1950 and 1951. 


10.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported from 
the United States, 1948-51 


Company 1948 1949 1950 1951 


—_———— EE 


"000 kwh. 000 kwh. "000 kwh. ’000 kwh. - 


Exports to United States— 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


OnTarIOS ee Peper eis fee: ae eet Hes: 380, 704 801, 037 361, 458 392,036 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario (Surplus)soferse eso eee ae 231, 290 335,141 347, 246 717,387 
Canadian Niagara Power Company........ 325, 000 267, 802 264, 955 303, 660 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus) 73,191 39,560 35,171 37,966 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Company.... 30, 225 22,069 36, 867 39,340 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power 
WOMDAN VER ten ern eine are cre oe eg 24,530 34, 126 36, 830 39, 129 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power 
Company Sulplis) =. ose oe ek aeces « 1,841 3,491 4,086 2,113 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company 14, 208 93,898 191,878 188,186 
Southern Canada Power Company.......... 2,247 2,109 2,308 2,976 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission........ 650, 291 648, 904 639, 464 644,017 
Canadian Cottons, Limited, Milltown, N.B. 60 _ == — 
Fraser Companies, Limited................ 9,121 8,251 5,212 8,319 
Northport Power and Light Company...... 38 47 52 43 
Northern B.C. Power Company............ 36 36 22 19 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Company.... 827 320 317 325 
Manitoba Power Commission.............. _ —_ 1 6 
Totals, Exports..................... 1,743,109 1,756,791 1,925,867 253255522 
Imports from United States!.............. 84, 994 26,099 1,484 7,776 


1 Mainly by British Columbia Electric Railway Company. 


Subsection 2.—Ownership and Regulation of Central 
Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 
palities and by private companies—hydro-electrice plants. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of muni- 
cipalities to develop and distribute electricity. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario now generates and purchases power, transmits it to rural and 
urban municipalities and serves large power customers. Similar commissions have 
_been formed in most of the other provinces. 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. / 
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11._Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1941-50 


Ne —————_—__ Un Ee 


Power Equipment 


Hlectue (Main plant only) 
Year he! Customers Energy Wat 
vga Generated a 
Wheels and Total 
Turbines 

No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Ne Tae Ty kate eh eas eee Sic Ae 183 1,126,364 8,523,915 2,031, 250 2,240, 425 
LOAD SSP NRE eae A ae gee ae 188 1,140,499 9,177,792 2,134, 845 2,344,310 
1 EO ee re AORN us Sere, o c.cenenC EC 197 1,159,545 9,397,354 2,135,395 2302, SOO 
POA ARR ah erat. 500 5 aerator oe Miteote ereme ser 202 1,484, 784 14,910,198 3,092, 295 3,340, 268 
1945 tee ie: ee ee ee ee 208 1,566, 676 14,599,195 3,118,324 3,372, 826 
TYR a Ng Bt geen ee OC GRIT ORO 203 1,650,739 14,739, 271 3,274, 484 3,523, 463 
194.7 oti? oR Te nee Lhe eet apeean teeters 230 1,772,919 15,759,275 3,380,900 3, 665, 032 
AOA Srcmr Fe Reto tecot aeke aa oslo elo evears 242 1,884, 642 16, 692,388 3,632, 636 3,993,323 
TOAQ eae cha eee raise eee Ot 259 2,033,418 17, 686, 684 3,784, 484 4,208,495 
TOSOL Mente sen’. Feces. svete 270 2,200, 957 20, 061,314 4,558,449 4,987,095 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp 


and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated 
as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively 
low rates. Substantial blocks of power are also produced in Quebec for export to 
Ontario. 

Table 12 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1949 and 1950. Table 14 shows comparable statistics for 
commercial stations. 


12.—Publidy Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


ee ———————_—____ nn ELL 


Power Equipment 


Gener- ; (main plant only) 
: Electric 
Year and ating 
Province or Territory Power Customers aoe 4 a Water 
Plants iwi tt Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
1949 

INewtoundland=csestcscseiecdaseaets 1 189 97 — 264 
Prince Edward Island............ 1 1, 867 5, 5/2 _- 2,590 
ING VASO COLL: cence ono tettat 28 47 , 226 273,998 84, 080 91,855 
News Brunswick aes. 2. ocx 2. ee i 77,392 215,105 12,860 94,241 
WQuebeO ts Ces a tk ets core eee 23 410,586 6,001,323 1,133,435 1,133,615 
Ontario ee eee eee 85 1,112,185 9,557,798 2,213, 289 2,213,874 
Manitolie Leanne tee eee 5 114, 894 812, 625 201,000 202, 270 
Caskatchewallne or scence scat 58 102,192 292,943 -— 171, 628 
(AT berate te. stoke See is Rite 10 94,709 SG LTks: _ 138,211 
Britishe@olumbia ences ae eee 30) Meco 186, 221 132,090 152,217 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.. 1 3 15, 827 , 730 7,730 

GCanadas.1949) os ce is 259 2,033,418 17, 686, 684 3,784, 484 4,208,495 

1950 

Newfoundland eee perce nee rc 1 230 173 — 264 
Prince Edward Island............. 1 Dad 7,083 — 4,190 
AN(onig elon the OLE 5 lo atta oto dnid 5 28 56, 356 263, 661 96, 880 104, 460 
News Brunswick 39 asses eee 12 84,307 233,718 12, 860 94,241 
Ouebe@: Aa ee ee ee 24 416, 052 6, 676, 885 12a Sap 1,248,015 
Ontarioscer Aa ee ee oe dea 93 1, 223, 460 11,031, 003 2,853, 304 2,853, 784 
Manitobar.:-auicts on otc aero 4 128,513 832, 399 201, 000 202,270 
Saskatchewan attants saree ota: 59 109, 387 337, 149 a: 173,013 
Albertacesauie Satie « eee 9 103,136 369, 055 — 138, 126 
IBTitishsOGlumibtal wert tree one 37 77, 203 283,329 138, 840 160, 482 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 86 26, 859 7,730 8, 250 

Canada, 1950............. 270 2,200,957 20,061,314 4,558,449 4,987,095 
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Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
the years 1941 to 1950 in Table 13. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, 1941-49 


Power Equipment 
(main plant only) 


Se ating Electric 
ar Pivrer Customers Energy Water 
Plants Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p h.p. 
Ro nas penta aimee, Asha) 4 \), 424 954, 906 24,784, 691 5,753,150 5,917,160 
| Eee anrites & Sipe panies a ee eee 428 985,059 28,177,387 6,099, 440 6, 269, 386 
TLR e ae pia, (ei ay pails PE egies 425 1,009, 603 31,082, 239 7,069, 774 7,239,936 
MU BAC ACY, WICINS Ah) A bes Leet essa 424 753,239 25, 688,581 6,175, 674 6,373, 523 
Bere Fete iia: SEE UE Re 392 766,554 25,530, 857 6, 098, 240 6, 294,121 
HOOT aemers . eaenes Ot BOE LRG (7, 397 826,091 26,997,716 6, 104,383 6,301,996 
NETS Menthe SOY Gia Redo Steines Aled 377 870, 408 27, 665, 524 5,750, 950 5,936, 125 
Reece ah om onc Tas le tt owe aah tae Mls ak 0 393 937,385 25, 697, 293 5, 837, 670 6,045,218 
MUS? siees: Set depre ae” Meet): see. 391 1,042,951 26,731, 889 6,188,921 6,429, 303 
19501..... AGRE AiR ee oe 395 1,068, 867 28, 432, 404 6, 471, 350 6,716, 066 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 


the figures of Table 14. Of the total power generated in Canada by all central 
electric stations in 1950, 43 p.c. was generated by privately owned or commercial 
stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage decreased from 57 in 1943 as a 
result of the transfer, in 1944, of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company and 
the Beauharnois Power Company to the publicly owned Quebec Hydro-Electric 


Commission. 


In 1950, all stations in Ontario produced less than one-half as much power as 
the Quebec stations and only 13 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations was produced 
by privately owned stations. . 

14.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 
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Gener- 


Power Equipment 


Year and atin Electric (main plant only) 
Province or Territory P eee Customers Energy Wat 
Generated aie 
Plants Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
1949 No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p 
Brewroundiande ss oss, eorisse eee 17 31,590 200,513 54,715 54,715 
Prince Edward Island............. if 9,010 19,378 387 7,437 
ER PIU ie Os en Sn cares cece s 21 84, 237 443,475 42,078 152,347 
ew Brunswick................... 6 24,934 436,148 91,400 92,400 
A See eae ae 76 447,795 19,529, 600 4,585,072 4,587,732 
BEUATIO “Gee ne dk ee te yA, 45 77,090 1,766, 609 DOL ou 407, 276 
BRICOD So. Poh ie omen soe es 8 48,570 1,347,373 265, 800 266,772 
BE CIS Watts tt) Oe eee! Gs 11,903 565,145 106,500 139,558 
SAREE SS ey ee eee 79 62,236 475,554 105,300 138,615 
Serush Columbia...........,..... 51 243, 580 1,918,965 574,458 579,764 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 4 2,006 29, 129 2,000 2,687 
Canada, 1949............. 391 1,042,951 26, 731, 889 6,188, 921 6,429,303 
1950 : 

mewioundland:...................- 17 33,396 147, 297 54,715 54,715 
rince Edward Island............. 6 10, 140 21,967 369 7,419 
EAE SCO 3, fs on ents 22 89,143 498, 678 47,078 157, 347 
mew Brunswick;............:..... 7 26,308 462,801 91,400 92,655 
MSCS Teed eekenei hls TL IT ir 75 484,412 20, 646, 426 4,656,554 4,659,214 
eee ee 46 38, 207 1,687,515 395, 448 442,173 
pad as Balle aan dea 5 50,750 1,616,984 393,300 394,212 
meecatchowan... 0) oc. fer tocce.w: 80 12, 266 565,995 106, 500 140,112 
OE OP aes 83 68, 862 500, 009 105,300 140, 270 
@ritish Columbia................. 49 253,219 2, 252, 083 618, 686 625, 037 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 5 2,164 32, 649 2,000 2,912 
Canada, 1950............. 395 1,068,867 28,432, 404 6,471,350 6,716, 066 
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Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has 
been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric- 
power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by provinces in 
the following paragraphs. In certain cases, privately owned utilities are also 
covered. . 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in 
Newfoundland. Of the total installed turbine capacity of 292,890 h.p. at the end 
of 1951, 245,550 h.p. was utilized by the two large pulp and paper companies— 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited and Messrs. Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills Limited—for their own manufacturing require- 
ments and for the provision of light and power to the municipalities in their vicinities. 
The remainder was distributed among four other privately owned companies, the 
largest being the Newfoundland Light and Power Company which supplies the City 
of St. John’s and the town of Bell Island together with the mining operations there. 
This Company has a turbine installation of 37,900 h.p. at five plants all on the eastern 
side of the Avalon Peninsula to which a proposed development at Horse Chops 
River, Cape Broyle, will add 8,500 h.p. One municipally owned steam plant, with 
a capacity of 264 h.p., operates at the town of Lewisporte. 


Nova Scotia.—Legislation relating to the use of water power was first enacted 
in Nova Scotia in 1909 under “An Act for the Further Assistance of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. In 1914, legislation was passed initiating the development of water 
power in the Province and this was carried on in an investigatory manner in co- 
operation with the Federal Government until 1919 when the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission was created under the Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory 
work is still carried on in Nova Scotia by the Federal Government in close association 
with the Commission. The control of the water resources of the Province is vested 
in the Crown and is administered under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act 
of 1919. The Commission pays the regular fees for water rights. 

The function of the Commission is to supply electric power and energy by 
the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly — 
increased the possibilities for retail service by providing for financial assistance to 
equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which has been approved 
by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 1941, an amendment 
to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, 
distribution, supply and use of power in the Province. 

Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from | 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1950, showed total fixed assets of 
$29,266,677, including work in progress amounting to $4,638,804. Current assets 
amounted to $325,550. Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $23,088,483; current 
$1,927,044; contingency and renewal reserves $2,884,464; sinking fund reserves 
$4,566,241; and general reserves and special reserves $1,595,944. 

The initial development of the Commission was an 800 h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in thé first complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth 
in installed capacity, reaching 92,450 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 2,012 h.p. in diesel 
units and 1,125 kw. in steam turbines by Nov. 30, 1950, with a total generation 
for that year of 253,058,860 kwh. 
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The territory of the Commission extends the entire length of the Province and 
embraces nine systems which include 22 generating stations and 3,426 miles of 
transmission and distribution lines, through which 44 wholesale and 21,919 retail 
customers received 242,467,861 kwh. during the year ended Nov. 30, 1950. 


The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission are given in Table 15, The Commission had under 
construction a plant of 8,600 h.p. on the Bear River scheduled for operation in 1952. 


15.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 1950 


First Installed Capacity Annual Generation 
Systems Year of =| | —— 
Operation Initial 1950 Initial 1950 
h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro 
MISH AIMUSD Aer tnvtasine ce bh & Sete ilsdlesccce. % 1921 800 330 208,752 832,500 
PPM ALP OTObY ie i eebelt ae siiicimeninks act 1922 10,700 15,700 19,538,000 24,483, 800 
Sheet Harbour— 
sla vanes ae seriaces wlctcstoutae oko Bee. 1924 5,550 5,550 6,536, 860 7,973,327 
BMA GMUM ALIGN ep eeeees vie ceo ahs oe oh Sciemtecsinn : 1925 6, 290 10,590 7,361,117 25,960,760 
Mersey— 
Original development.................. 1928 29,400 29,400 85, 863,390 111,945,100 
Wowienhallsh. Hen eee ek taioen oes carne s 1938 10, 200 10, 200 37,866,000 37,105,000 
BRicis KOU Lact Winn Mtv tee sc enh Nena 1929 2, 8201 2,820! 3,680,540 9, 847, 240 
EPOSOW ON As mleiethc ee ks RPGR ies 1930 560 1,060 365, 600 4,011,800 
‘Lawl ke Peay Ps Se) Se Saline ee Re 1931 1,400 1,200 0, 813,000) 3,737, 805 
PCeNEBrOOK Meee. Foe ee kee ols TER 1950 12, 800 12,800 11,154,000 11,154,000 
RIO GIIS I Eee hee ah ecteark ee ST Toba ae 1931 2 — 389, 5203 _— 
Barrie: Brook... ..2...... co ae ee 1940 500 500 1,780,734 2,128,950 
DickreiBroolky Wakes se MIS SN. he: 1948 3,500 3,500" 8,920,000 6, 675, 950 
Thermal 
eanseai icsel : patie hae toca 1937 72 1,320 21,650 718,338 
BP TISOF LOA TIS earers went ccs tacae sien ieces's 1945 dezoe 1,1254 4,437,280 6, 484, 300 
1 Minimum head. 2 Distribution only. 3 Purchased energy. 4 Rated in kilowatts. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned and 
operated by the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
sup. os asked 
MMISQuash: ... oe. eet S Water power......... 10, 000 StStepheniai5..nae Dieselat.., sh 2,500 
rand Lake: dcesiiesas S bean eee tere ats 43, 550 Campobello.......... Diesel seek te: 335 
-S/LTETA PRAY) 6 a ean ee el SLCSID mote te rout ZOO EEA N COVER as ee ere Dieseloe se nee. 535 
Menatham....¢...-c-3 Stealer ae cer: 16, 750 Shippegan............ Diese lenceria 2,680 
Grand Manan......... Wiese lope terete cris 1,045 
St. Quentin. @)........ Diesels}. ast To cs sxe 950 PLOTAL, APACTUY cq eas og. at. Ae teeters oaks 103, 845 


The Musquash, Grand Lake, Saint John and Chatham plants are interconnected 
and operate in parallel at all times. The St. Stephen and Shippegan. plants also 
may be paralleled with the system as required. 
A new steam plant was placed in operation at Grand Lake in the autumn of 
1951, adding 16,750 h.p. to the Commission’s generating capacity. A 25,000 h.p. 
unit will be in service in this same plant late in 1952. 
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High-voltage transmission was increased from 646 miles in 1949 to 694 miles in 
1951. Power is sold “‘en bloc” to the cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton 
and to the town of Sussex. 

The statistical information given in Table 16 shows the growth of the Com- 
mission’s undertakings since 1924. } 


16._Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, 1945 and 1948-51 


nn EEE 


Item 1924 1945 1948 1949 1950 1951} 


a SS SS a Se ee 


High-voltage trans- 


mission line......... miles 138 348 476 566 646 694 
Distribution line...... as 67 2,326 3,428 4,334 5;255 5, 623 
Indirect customers.... No. 11,561 — — — — 40,393 2 
Direct customers...... 3H 1,129 24,166 38; 908 44,822 52,255 53,777 
Plant capacities....... h.p. . 11,100 37,590 87,295 87,295 87,295 87,095 
Power generated...... kwh.| 15,500,000 |122,508,320 |195,878, 655 222,951,910 |242,302,755 |114,373,065 
Capital invested...... $ 3,780,000 | 11,509,962 | 22,286,778 27,175,441 | 31,357,828 | 33,857,407 | 
Revenues epee tet $ 310,000 | 2,024,468 | 3,544,717 | 4,073,979- 4,768,746 | 2,385,054 


A ee Ee ee et 


1 Five months—Nov. 1, 1950, to Mar. 31, 1951—due to change in Commission’s fiscal year-end from 
Oct. 31 to Mar. 31. 2 Estimate. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 8.Q. 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46) and 20 Geo. V, 
c. 34, the Quebec Streams Commission was authorized to ascertain the water 
resources of the Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and 
to construct certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of 
streams. It has assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collec- 
tion of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorological conditions, 


by investigation of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal — 


profile of a large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the 
principal power streams through the construction of storage dams. 


From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.S.Q. 
1925, c. 46, to build the necessary dams; such storages have been transferred to 


and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being charged | 


annually to the interested companies or persons. The Commission now controls 
and operates 28 storage-reservoirs in the Province. 

Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on 
the rivers or by controlling the outflow of lakes at the head-waters, are: the St. 


Maurice, now developing 1,110,550 h.p.; the Gatineau, 528,000 h.p.; the Liévre, ~ 


274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; the 
Au Sable, 33,200 h.p.; and the Metis, 15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates 
nine reservoirs on Riviere du Nord, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré 
River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on Riviére-du-Loup (en bas). 


Reservoirs not Controlled by the Quebec Streams Commission.—Among storage- 
reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. John, 
the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and the Onat- 
chiway on the Shipshaw River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, con- 
trolled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog 
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River, controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze 
Lakes on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Federal Department of Public Works; 
Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and 
Dozois Lake on the Upper Ottawa River, controlled by the Quebee Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 

Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca 
and Lake St. John reservoirs, amount to 1,950,000 h.p. since the Chute-a-Caron 
(Shipshaw) project has been completed. 

The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The. Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion was established by 8.Q. 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power 
to the municipalities, industrial or commercial undertakings and to citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 

On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Commission 
took over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated for the 
generating and distribution of electricity; (b) the undertaking of the Montreal 
Island Power Company for the generating and distribution of electricity; and 
(c) all the shares of the capital stock of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company. Thus, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission now controls, among 
other assets, the following hydro-electric plants:—* 


H Take ed Diaae ake 
hep: 
Wedars etter Mot, oh ee ers ee StieLawrencencnie eeceearseme ee 200,000 
Chant bo lashes Pe 4 0s WO ied Pee Rieheliewuiey fayette ate’ Pr, a Sere pee 9,000 ~ 
Sault-au-Recollet..... Pact a Th SA net Riviére-des-Prairies............0..64 45, 000 
PB OaIMATNOIS. wise tt rk aioe oes. St. lbawrences 2 s05 eee ere 1, 030, 000 
JeGryeyCal OUEST Se SRet Sa Re GR tke eee Poe Unper Ottawathieaeaere eee 64, 000 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied 
_ to the Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of rates of 100,000 h.p. 
to Massena, N.Y., and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 160,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


17.—Growth of the Quebec Power Systems, 1942-51 
Note.—Figures for the years 1935-41 will be found at p. 572 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Power ' 
Miser )Municipalities} Customers Distributed 
3 Served Served 
Total Primary 
No No. h.p h.p 
eer Se eee er ths oee ks 61 289,038 1,032,000 827,000 
EN AS gh chs Son oa 61 293,005 1,044, 000 942, 000 
RI ER he ene he tes, ceed dhs Uren, Oh, oR tye 61 298, 767 1,060, 000 897,000 
ES cae Se ae ne oes On an ne, Se 61 305, 049 1, 045.000 883, 000 
ell Re Soe eae ieee St ae eer > Renee. 61 309, 022 1,085,000 947, 000 
Cut 22 OR peg aes a oe i: Stet ORNemERs 61 318, 984 1,127,000 980, 000 
(ASLO ASO e Ope ee 61 330, 799 1, 202, 000 1,034, 000 
seeks 5 aes aie AM SO Sad aad ba Pa 61 349, 347 1, 233 ,000 1,119,000 
IIe Sorin Wee irre le panty, BoP ot aS 64 368, 026 1,296,000 1,182,000 
(1 ha SN 2 oa pa iad er i 66 387, 218 1,312,000 1,312,000 
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18.—Distribution of Primary Power to Systems, 1946-51 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


Ee eee 


System 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Montrealis ystems racers crisis ac 538,000 | 567,000 | 620,000 | 669,000 | 730,000 803 , 000 
Beauharnois Local System .............. 34, 000 35, 000 36,000 70,000 - 65, 000 171,000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. 

Ok Ontario) sae cceer cree ree 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 } 250,000 | 250,000 250, 000 
Massena System...........-60+-2seee es 125,000 128,000 128, 000 130,000 137,000 80,000 
Shawinigan System............<0:-+---- — os = — — 8,000 

MOtalS) <5 acon nee 947,000 | 980,000 |1,034,000 |1,119,000 |1,182, 000 1,312,000 


In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distributing 
systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 64,000 h.p. © 
Upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VII and also the Dozois Reservoir. Average 
primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda | 
district) are as follows: 1946, 15,750 h.p.; 1947, 18,140 h.p.; 1948, 21,270 h.p.; 
1949, 34,790 h.p.; 1950, 35,500 h.p.; and 1951, 30,550 h.p. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate 
body administering a province-wide co-operative enterprise to produce and dis- 
tribute electric power. The members of the Commission, a Chairman and two 
Vice-Chairmen, are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to hold 
office during pleasure. One Commissioner must be a member, and two may be 
members, of the Executive Council of the Province of Ontario. 


The Commission was created in 1906 by an enactment of the Ontario Legis- 
lature, after consideration of recommendations made by advisory commissions 
which had been appointed in response to public demand that the water powers of 
Ontario should be conserved and developed for the benefit of all the people of the 
Province. 


The Commission operates under the authority of the Power Commission Act 
(S.O. 7 Ed. VII, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and sub- 
sequently modified by numerous amending Acts (R.S.0. 1950, c. 281). It is a 
separate entity, a self-sustaining public concern endowed by the Power Commission 
Act with broad powers to produce, buy and distribute electricity, and to perform 
certain regulatory functions with respect to the activities of the electrical utility 
commissions of the member municipalities. The enterprise represented by the 
Commission is generally known and referred to as the Ontario Hydro. 


The Year Book 1940 contains a general article on the Ontario Hydro, to which © 
reference has been made in succeeding editions. It deals with the early history of 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario from its founding in 1906 and 
sketches the later development of the Commission both in organization and resources 
which followed the lines so well established by the first Chairman, Sir Adam Beck. 


The undertaking initially proposes to purchase a block of 100,000 h.p. from 
the Ontario Power Company Limited at Niagara Falls and to distribute this to 
thirteen municipalities which had signed the original contracts with the Com- 
mission to take power at cost. In 1909 the task of constructing a transmission 
system to distribute power to the member municipalities was begun, and, by the 
end of the following year, power was being supplied to several of them. Similarly, 
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and at about the same time, the Commission built a short transmission line and 
a substation to serve Port Arthur with power purchased from the Kaministiquia 
Power Company. These two pioneer systems eventually grew into the Southern 
Ontario and Thunder Bay Systems, respectively. 


In 1911 the Severn System was established and, in the years following, other 
systems were established to serve groups of municipalities in various sections of the 
Province. By 1919 the number of systems had reached eleven, where it remained 
until 1924 when the Severn and two other systems were consolidated to form the 
Georgian Bay System. In 1929-30 a further consolidation of four systems created 
the Eastern Ontario System. During the 1930’s the Commission undertook to 
operate, in trust for the Provincial Government, what have been known as the 
Northern Ontario Properties. These were a group of systems which mainly served 
mining and pulp and paper industries but which were not interconnected. In 
1944 the Southern Ontario System came into being through the consolidation of 
the former Niagara, Georgian Bay and Eastern Ontario Systems, 


In 1914 the Commission purchased its first generating station, Big Chute on 
the Severn River. Later in the same year, the first Commission-built generating 
station at Wasdells Falls, also on the Severn River, was placed in service. The 
program of purchase and construction of generating stations thus launched reached its 
climax between 1917 and 1925 in the construction of the great Queenston-Chippawa 
development, recently renamed Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1, 
which first delivered power early in 1922. Yet, commencing four years later, the 
Commission found it necessary to negotiate for the extensive purchase of power from 
large Quebec suppliers in order to satisfy Ontario’s steadily gfowing demand. 


During the three decades between 1921 and 1951 the population of Ontario, 
as measured at decennial censuses, increased by 17 p.c., 10-4 p.c. and 21-4 p.c. 
Measured against these very satisfactory rates of increase, the growth of Ontario 
Hydro has been phenomena]. In 1921 the capital investment of the Commission 
and its member municipalities was about $151,000,000. By 1931, it had more than 
_ doubled; by 1941, it exceeded $481,000,000; and by 1951, midway in the current 
program of expansion, it exceeded $1,200,000,000. In 1931, the Commission gener- 
‘ated and purchased 4,600,000,000 kwh. of electric energy. Corresponding totals 
for 1941 and 1951 were 10,700,000,000 kwh. and 18,800,000,000 kwh. The depend- 
able peak capacity of the generating stations owned or operated by the Commis-. 
sion rose from 314,400 kw. in 1921, to 820,500 kw. in 1931, to 1,054,800 kw. in 1941, 
and to 2,237,550 kw. in 1951. 


June 1, 1951, was the thirtieth anniversary of the coming into force of the 
Rural Hydro-Electrie Distribution Act. Since 1921 the Commission has vigorously 
pressed its rural electrification program, assisted by Provincial Government grants 
in aid of construction of rural distribution facilities. In 1931 the Commission served 
54,280 rural customers, in 1941 it served 131,254 and at the close of 1951 it served 
318,606. The introduction in 1944 of a uniform rate plan for rural service through- 
out the Province was a significant event in the latter decade. The number of 
farms served during 1951 was 85 p.c. of the total number of Ontario farms as cal- 
culated on 1951 Census returns. In 1951 the Commission spent $20,300,000 on its 

tural program, of which the Provincial Government’s share was $10,000,000. 


The rapid growth in power demand that has marked the past decade has 


taxed the power resources of the Commission to the full. It has been matched by 
remarkable achievements in the construction of new, and the extension of existing 
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generating stations. Among recent notable hydro-electric developments have been 
three major generating stations on the Ottawa River—Des Joachims, Chenaux, 
and Otto Holden—Pine Portage serving Thunder Bay, and George W. Rayner 
Generating Station in Ontario’s northeastern mining area. The construction of 
two major fuel-electric generating stations at Toronto and Windsor, named for 
Richard L. Hearn and J. Clark Keith, respectively, marks a departure from the 
Commission’s virtually complete reliance on hydraulic resources. A summary of 
the Commission’s power development program appears in Table 20. 


At present the major capital undertaking, made possible by the Niagara Treaty 
of 1950, is the construction of the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 
near Queenston on the Niagara River. Plans call for an ultimate installation of 
900,000 kw. in 12 units. The first stage, seven units, is expected to be completed 
- in 1955. The best answer to the need for power beyond that year is the St. Lawrence 
power project. 


In 1949 the Commission embarked on a complex program of standardizing at 
60 cycles the frequency of the Southern Ontario System. Approximately 33 p.c. 
of the area comprising the so-called ‘‘25-cycle island” had been standardized 
by 1951. A comprehensive article on this subject appears in the Year Book 
1951, pp. 540-548. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission 
is that electrical service is provided to the municipalities, and by the municipalities 
to the customers, at cost. Cost includes not only all operating and maintenance 
charges interest on capital investment, and reserves for depreciation, for con- 
tingencies and obsolescence, and for stabilization of rates, but also a reserve for a 
sinking fund to retire the Commission’s capital debt. 


From its inception, the undertaking has been entirely self-supporting with the | 
exception that the Provincial Government, through grants-in-aid, provides for 50 p.c. 
of the capital cost of the rural distribution lines. This is done in pursuance of the 
Province’s long-established policy of assisting agriculture. The Province also 
guarantees the payment of principal and interest of all bonds issued by the Com- 
mission and held by the public. : 


With a few exceptions all townships and 150 of the smaller villages are now 
served as an amalgamated rural division of Hydro service with a uniform rate 
structure. Thus, no matter where rural service is supplied in Ontario by Hydro, 
all rural customers pay the same amount for the same class of service with the 
same consumption of electricity. 


The undertaking as a whole involves two distinct phases of operations. The 
first phase of operations is the provision of the power supply—either by gener- 
ation or purchase—and its transformation, transmission and delivery in wholesale 
quantities to individual municipal utilities, to large industrial customers and to 
rural power districts. This phase of the operations is performed by The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The second phase of operations is the 
retail distribution of electric energy to customers within the limits of the areas 
served by the various municipal utilities and throughout the rural areas of the 
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Province. For the consolidated rural power districts, the Commission not only 
provides the power wholesale but also, on behalf of the respective townships, 
attends to all physical and financial operations connected with the retail distribution 
of energy to the customers within the rural operating areas into which the consoli- 
dated rural power districts are divided for administrative purposes. 


In cities, towns, many villages, and certain thickly populated areas of town- 
ships, retail distribution of electric energy provided by the Commission is, in general, 
conducted by municipal commissions under the general supervision of The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, as provided for in the Power Commission 
Act and the Public Utilities Act. 


The total assets of the Commission at Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to $1,036,029,755,. 
This is the sum of the assets of the Commission in the Southern Ontario and Thunder 
Bay Systems and the Northern Ontario Properties after deducting accumulated 
depreciation of $116,945,857. Rural assets under administration at the end of the 
year amounted to $127,227,145, of which $63,015,165, provided by the Province 
of Ontario in the form of grants-in-aid, is excluded from the total assets figure 
“given above. The municipal electrical commissions had assets amounting to 
$329,051,074, of which $118,269,171 represented an equity in the Commission’s 
systems. 


The following tables give statistics of resources generated and purchased, 
development program, distribution and service of the Commission. In 1950 the 
Commission changed its fiscal year (formerly ended Oct. 31) to coincide with the 
calendar year. Thus, data shown for the year 1950 cover the 14 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1950, while those for the year 1951 were for the 12 months of that year. All 
year-end statistics for 1950 and 1951 relate to the months of December for the 
respective years while those for years previous to 1950 are for the month of October 
of the given year. Demands for primary power usually reach their seasonal maxima 
in December. . 


19.—Resources Generated and Purchased—All Systems, as at December 1950 
and 1951 . 
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Commission’s Generating Stations 


Year and System Power Purchased 
Hydro-electric1 Fuel-electric! 
kw. h.p. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
December 1950— 
Southern Ontario System....... 1,363,900} 1,828,284 53, 000 71,046 764, 100 1,024, 263 
Thunder Bay System........... 232,000} . 310,992 — 600 804 
Northern Ontario Properties. ... 316, 200 423,861 500 670 — — 
Totals, Resources......... .+-| 1,912,100} 2,563,137 53,500 71, 716 764,700) 1,025,067 
December 1951— 
Southern Ontario System....... 1,484,150] 1,989,477 202,000 270,778 703, 100 942,493 
Thunder Bay System........... 234, 000 313,673 — — 1,100 1,475 
Northern Ontario Properties. ... 317,100 425, 067 300 402 — —- 
Totals, Resources............ 2,035,250) 2,728,217 202,300 271,180 704, 200 943,968 


Sena rrr seme rere ee ea SE, ea Sn EE 
1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power subject to periodic change as equipment and water 
conditions vary, which the source is expected to be able to supply at the time of the system’s peak demand. 
For the Commission-owned or -operated generating stations, it is presumed that all units are available 
and that the supply of water is normal. Contractual stipulations govern the capacities of sources of 
purchased power. 
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29.—_Summary of Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario (1945 to 1955), as at Dec. 31, 1951 


en na 


Dependable 
System and Development In Service Peak 
Capacity 
SE en a eh a 
kw. 
Southern Ontario System— 
DeCew Falls (extension)—Niagara Region... September 194 (..005..52.. 042 fern eases 57,000 
Stewartville—Madawaska River............- September 1948.............22-+.- SAR ete 63, 000 
Additional power purchase contract—Polymer 
Corporations 0s 25.) 20k ier oe UO ie aiere aneisiel Novembertl 948 asscce te eae ee neater ae 22,500 
Emergency fuel-electric units............-.-+++ January 1949—April 1950...............-- 63, 000! 
Des Joachims—Ottawa River............---- July 1950—February 1951.............-.. 380,000 . 
Chenaux—Ottawa River..........---+-0-eee- November 1950—September 1951........ 120, 000 
Richard L. Hearn—Toronto..........+++++-- Octoberilos lis) aun cee of feel (88, 000) 376. 0002 
January 1952—February 1953... (288,000) : 
J. Clark Keith—Windsor..............+++0505 November1951., .50chs. .sesdees (66, 000) 264.0008 
January 1952—November 1953. .(198,000) , 
Otto Holden—Ottawa River.............---- January 1952—November 1952........... 204, 000 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara No. 2—Niagara 
ISA. hs tinnimnecosnSanddod emo saomdon Gon 7 SS Mle 65 hn dao eins aubogo. ad cme one has 525, 0008 
Thunder Bay System— 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River..........+++++. @etoberi G48 ma eee ee eee 40,000 
Pine Portage—Nipigon River..........---++- July TQ5C ee eee ee Senet 60, 000 
Northern Ontario Properties— ; 
Ear Falls (Extension)—English River. ...... JunewG48 yt fseee oda civ cwe ener ehe stole se 6,000 
George W. Rayner—Mississagi River........ July 1950 hence eee carne te seer eee eee: 42,000 
1 Including 10,000 kw. not available October-December. 2 Installed capacity of generating station 
after conversion of first and third units to 60-cycle operation, 400,000 kw. 3 Installed capacity. 


21.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1941-49, and Dee. 31, 1950-51 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1931-40 will be found at p. 574 of the 1950 Year Book. 
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Bk of 
+s ommission 
Vohr ee Customers | Total Power and 
wis R és a Served Distributed! | Assets of 
Mb Municipal 
Utilities 
es ats een et Pe ee ee eee nd RS Se 
No. No. kw. $ 
1941 ee A Fae eoeeeretcareme SWE ak thames toe 900 771, 681 1,724,915 481,929,585 
OP Oe ey ome Ce nid an patie Dero OAS OO HE OUISL C 902 785, 564 1,690, 284 496,576, 881 
TOAQ an epteee fee een itt mr aywaier Reranch coteas soleil yoreherekateters at 903 797, 258 1,738, 781 496, 142,306 
LOLA SS Shee. nate a Secs et vasa man hata eorcuarare teeta sereietarecs 904 818,085 1,802, 454 500, 251, 656 
nA OY: i eri ES eco Orc 4 dew Oo ae 922 869, 712 1,939,505 539, 148, 757 
ty; Ge en ee SRR RR. SBS Th Oc cc OCD A 924 910, 563 1,935,972 563,541,722 
LOE Cie eR ee ee ce ceeser a eee aa Oe a 944 952,853 _ 2,003, 139 623, 106, 873 
LCC: 4 erage es a ON Ne Pee rh ech.) Cervo: tac Hem 970 1,004, 127 1,887,317 717,290, 117 
1 QAO ies ea goa teepinns torched rte Sica eater Patent ST Leelidi 1,078,221 2 150;238 898, 274,752 
NEO nk ee A RPE ots ono SECO aan S25 cru DOE 15132 1,187,117 2,714, 565 1,073, 562, 037 
TKO lgbeeastal ie si an iy Micra inet ay We aera tae Betacam A ayo ibalyess 1,249,366 2,945,990 1,246, 811, 658 


1 Maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the three systems 
operated by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system. 
2 Due to the change in the Commission’s fiscal year to coincide with the calendar year, figures shown 
here for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dee. 31, 1950. 


22.— Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of | 


Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1947-49, and Dec. 31, 1950-51 


Nors.—-Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1947 1948 1949 1950! 1951 

kw kw kw. kw kw 
Southern Ontario System...............- 1,684,269 | 1,542,975 | 1,743,973 | 2,210,929 2,425,909 
Thunder Bay. Sy Selle. er dac cit. on-line 112,585 132,210 171,380 224,710 222,013 
Northern Ontario Properties ............. 206, 285 212,132 234,878 278,926 298, 068 
Totals: ik sos Mek SE 2,003,139 | 1,887,317 | 2,150,231 | 2,714,565 2,945,990 


1 Due to the change in the Commission’s fiscal year to coincide with the calendar year, figures shown 
here for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dec. 31, 1950. ; 
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23.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1947-49, and Dee. 31, 1950-51 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950! 1951 


Rural operating areas.............. No. 92 97 96 103 103 
BVO WDEHIDS SOT VOC bem secs «0s 5,5 caste aie a 473 497 540 624 669 
PMS TOTES eaters ar eee es, Vs Arte ee « 196, 506 230, 760 262,859 292,811 318, 606 
Primary distribution lines......... miles 24,374 29,532 33, 127 34, 793 38,198 
Power supplied nr). .. kw. 145,854 169, 439 202, 073 234, 752 271,354 
Revenues from customers.. ae 8S 8,451,058 | 9,762,049 | 11, 370° 166 | 18,908,343 | 20,163,439 
BPO UAL EXpPONSeS cn). yamine esers sein havens $ 8,360,570 | 9,763,736 | 138,346,962 | 19,117,406 | 20,475,980 
AAT of WY ECGS a pai ae ce i Raa aes $ 90, 488 —1,687 |—1,976,796 | —209,063 he 2, 542 
Wapital invested: ..0 6.5 5.00... ses $ 55,126,269 | 67,596,984 | 89,331,783 |106,843,231 | 127,227,145 

Provincial grants-in-aid............ $ 27,192,870 | 33,380,778 | 44,085,829 | 52, 948, 561 63,015, 166 


1 Due to the change in the Commission’s fiscal year to coincide with the calendar year, figures shown 
here for 1950 cover the 14 months ended Dee. 31, 1950. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission was established in 1919 for 

the purpose of distributing electric energy, both wholesale and retail, throughout 

the Province, with the exception of the Greater Winnipeg area. The utility cur- 

rently operates under authority of an Act respecting the Manitoba Power Com- 
mission (R.S.M. 1940, c. 166) and amendments. 


The Commission’s supply of electric energy for distribution is purchased 
from the Winnipeg Electric Company at various points, chiefly at or near the City 
of Winnipeg. Arrangements for the Commission’s purchase of power are contained 
in the Seven Sisters Agreement of 1928 between the Province of Manitoba and 
the Winnipeg Electric Company. The Commission has gradually acquired practi- 
cally all of the municipally owned and privately owned generating plants operating 
within its jurisdiction and has spread a network of transmission lines across the 
Province. All energy distributed is now generated by hydro power. 


The Commission’s program, started in the 1930’s and designed to bring hydro- 
electric power at uniform service rates to all urban centres of 20,000 or over popula- 
tion, is now virtually complete and currently serves 419 such centres. In 1942, 
the Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission was appointed by the Provincial 
Government to study the feasibility of widespread farm electrification in the 
Province. It was concluded that, with the Manitoba Power Commission’s network 
of transmission lines as a source of supply and with the economy in design of farm 
lines that had been worked out, it would be practicable to bring the benefits of 
hydro-electric power to over 90 p.c. of the farms in the Province, provided the 
farmers themselves were prepared to assist in certain organizational and operational 
matters. A test program undertaken in 1945 proved successful and thereafter 
the Commission conducted annual programs of farm electrification. Shortages of 
materials restricted the size of these programs until 1948 when the set goal of 5,000 
farm connections was reached. The program has since continued on an area- 
coverage basis and the Commission now serves over 27,000 farms and has plans 
for further coverage. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, established Feb. 1, 
1949, and operating under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act 1950 (Statutes 
of Sask. 1950, c. 10), as amended, succeeds the Saskatchewan Power Commission 

which operated from Feb. 11, 1929, to Jan. 31, 1949. During the years 1929-49, 
the Commission purchased a number of generating plants and constructed and 
purchased transmission lines and also distribution systems in certain urban centres. 


at adr 
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In 1945 it purchased the assets of Prairie Power Company Limited and in 1947 
purchased the assets of Canadian Utilities Limited in Saskatchewan. It absorbed 
into its system the assets in Saskatchewan of Dominion Electric Power Limited, 
which for a time had been operated by the Commission as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 


The main functions of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation are the generation, 
transmission, distribution, sale and supply of electric energy and steam. It is also 
authorized to produce or purchase, and to transmit, distribute, sell and supply 
natural or manufactured gas, but as yet has not exercised its powers in relation to 
gas. 


Particulars of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Commission from 
1929 to 1948 and of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation during 
1949 are given in the 1951 Year Book and earlier editions. 


At the end of 1951, the Corporation owned and operated 8,757 miles of trans- 
mission line and distribution systems at 537 urban centres. It also owned and: 
operated steam-generating plants at Estevan, North Battleford, Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon with a total installed capacity of 76,950 kw., and diesel-generating plants 


at Assiniboia, Biggar, Canora, Davidson, Hudson Bay, Humboldt, Kindersley, 


Leader, Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, Melfort, Melville, Moosomin, Nipawin, 
Shaunavon, Shellbrook, Swift Current, Tisdale, Unity, Watrous, Wynyard and 
Yorkton, with a total installed capacity of 30,053 h.p. During 1950 and 1951, the 
Corporation purchased blocks of power from the City of Regina and the National 
Light and Power Company Limited, Moose Jaw. During the same years the 
Corporation sold electric energy in bulk to the Cities of North Battleford, Saskatoon 
and Swift Current, and to the Town of Battleford. The number of customers served 
by these municipalities was 21,223 at the end of 1951. All the other urban centres 
on the Corporation’s system were supplied on a retail basis, the number of customers 
so served by the Corporation being 72,700. At the end of 1951, the Corporation 
purchased the distribution system owned by the City of North Battleford and now 
supplies that city and its inhabitants on a retail basis. 


In 1950 and 1951 the Corporation installed additional capacity in its steam 
and diesel plants, and constructed a large mileage of transmission lines. The main 
additions to plant capacity were the installation of a 15,000-kw. turbo-generator in 


the Estevan plant, and a 1,200-h.p. gas-diesel unit in the Unity plant. The 69,000-_ 


volt lines constructed were: Prince Albert-Beatty-Melfort-Tisdale; Beatty-Watrous; 
Tisdale-Nipawin; and one line of 33,000 volts (Saskatoon-Perdue-Biggar-Rosetown) 
was built. The principal 24,000-volt lines constructed were: Montmartre-Kipling; 
Melville-Kelliher; Trossachs-Ogema-Bengough-Viceroy; ‘Tisdale-Weeks; Plato- 
Kyle; Willow Bunch-Rockglen-Coronach; and Dodsland-Herschel. 


The Power Corporation has continued its program of rural electrification under 
the provisions of the Rural Electrification Act 1949 as amended. The number 
of rural customers supplied by the Corporation was 2,608 at the end of 1949, 4,600 
at the end of 1950, and 7,600 at the end of 1951. 


The Cities of Regina and Weyburn, as well as certain towns and villages, own | 


and operate their own municipal plants and distribution systems. In Moose Jaw 
and in a number of small towns and villages, local plants and distribution systems 
are owned and operated by private companies or individuals. 
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24.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation (formerly Commission), 
1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1929-1933 will be found at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book; and for the years. 
1934-1941, at p. 578 of the 1950 edition. 


ae ee eR St tr 
SOS SO 
Municipalities Served Customers Served Total Total 


Year —_—_ | Power Power Capital 
In Bulk Directly In Bulk Directly | Generated | Purchased 


No No No No. kwh kwh $ 
1942.. 4 139 15,413 11,450 | 70,084, 762 2,100, 225 8,617,455 
Eee ee 4 139 16,677 * 12,197 | 79,565,860 1,921,440 8,748,856 
ce Se oS ees 4 143 15, 982 12,989 | 85,118,625 1,808,586 8,939,920 
1945.. 4 203 16,341 18,034 | 87,248,840 3,098, 450 10,661,321 
BO eee is 4 21 17,481 20,654 | 88,111,619 | 12,050,544 11,841,658 
1947.. 4 343 18,718 45,087 |145,049,416 | 15,371,443 20,305,068 
BAS). os cs, 2 4 375 19,772 51,237 |165,671, 184 | 21,163,121 23 , 280,528 
Gy Sens ee 4 422 20, 534 57,855 |193,770,591 | 21,684,086 26,796, 036 
| 4 453 20,761 63,600 {212,945,978 | 22,980,678 33,101,168 
Pep aMlis 8c ke tek kh 4 537 21, 223 72,700 |252,020,623 | 26,806,296 41, 203, 403 
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Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises for the supply of electric 
energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 118). 
Control and regulatory powers regarding the construction, extension and operation 
of generating plants, distribution systems and transmission lines are conferred upon 
the Saskatchewan Power Commission by the Power Commission Act 1950 (Statutes 
of Sask. 1950, c. 9). 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 
Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over 
privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which has 
jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to 
hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility 
company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the Province: Calgary Power Limited, 
Canadian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A synopsis of these 
Services is given below. 


Calgary Power Limited—This Company has eight hydro-generating plants on 
the Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary. These plants are: Horseshoe 
Falls; Kananaskis Falls; Ghost River; Cascade; Barrier; Spray; Rundle and Three 
Sisters. At Dec. 31, 1951, the Company’s total plant capacity was 206,550 horse- 
power. Barrier plant, completed in 1947, was the Company’s first plant to be 
operated by remote control. Recently, Cascade, Three Sisters, Spray and Rundle 
plants were linked to a central control room at Kananaskis. The remaining plants 
will be remote-controlled as soon as the installations can be made. The Company has 
reservoirs at Lake Minnewanka (180,000 acre-feet), Interlakes (Kananaskis Lakes) 
(90,000 acre-feet), Spray Lakes (200,000 acre-feet), and forebay storage of 74,000 
acre-feet at Ghost. 


Power from these plants, together with that received under interchange agree- 
ments with the Cities of Lethbridge and Edmonton, is fed into a transmission net- 
work which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the Cities of Calgary and 
Red Deer and 235 smaller urban centres in central and southern Alberta. At 
Dee. 31, 1951, over 1,000 oil wells were being supplied with electric pumping service— 
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not to mention all the other loads directly related to the oil industry, such as 
gathering stations, refineries, pipe-line pumping, and the many large industrial 
plants recently located near Edmonton. 


Calgary Power Limited transmission system, comprising over 4,100 miles of 
lines of all voltages, extends from Westlock in the north to Milk River in the south — 
and from Macklin (Saskatchewan), Chauvin, Brooks and Taber in the east to 
Nordegg, Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. An eastern extension will soon 
be completed to link a new 30,000 kw. power plant at Medicine Hat with the system. 
The Cities of Calgary and Red Deer and the Towns of Ponoka, Macleod and Cardston 
are supplied on a wholesale basis and own their own distribution systems. All other 
points on the system are supplied on a retail basis. The Company has 3,529 miles 
of main transmission lines and 600 miles of distribution lines. 


An extensive farm electrification program is in progress in Alberta and at 
Dec. 31, 1951, the Company was serving approximately 10,500 farms over 7,500 
miles of the farmer-owned Rural Electrification Co-operative Association rural trans- 
mission lines. The program calls for the addition of from 2,500 to 3,000 farms — 
each year for the next several years. Calgary Power does all the engineering, 
construction and operation of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary— 
Farm Electric Services Limited—energy being supplied to the farm co-operative 
consumers at cost. Expenditures during the next five years for additional plant 
capacity, transmission lines and distribution systems will amount to an estimated 
$50,000,000. 


Canadian Utilities Limited —Towns and villages northeast of Drumheller are 
supplied from a 13,500 kw. steam plant in that city by Canadian Utilities Limited, 
while towns and villages north and east of Vegreville are served from a new gas-fired 
7,500 kw. steam plant at Vermilion. There are tie lines with the Calgary Power 
Limited system at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drumheller. This utility also serves — 
the areas around Grande Prairie from a 2,300 h.p. diesel-engine plant located at 
that centre. The Company serves over 22,700 customers, in approximately 180 
towns, villages and hamlets, including 48 Rural Electrification Associations in the — 
Province, through a network of approximately 1,700 miles of transmission lines, 
and 1,375 miles of Rural Association lines. 


In 1949, the Company embarked on a program of extending its lines to farmers 
on a co-operative basis. The system is constructed and operated at cost for the 
farmer. 


Northland Utilities Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
supplies electric energy to 4,750 consumers in 25 northern communities. Diesel- 
generating plants are located at Jasper, Mayerthorpe, Athabaska, High Prairie, 
McLennan, Peace River, Lac La Biche, Manning, Fairview, Wildwood, and Hay 
River, Nav ak: Low-voltage transmission lines extending from these generating 
stations supply electricity to 200 farms and 14 villages. In addition, in 1948 the 
Company constructed a 665 kva. hydro plant on the Astoria River in Jasper National 
Park for the Department of Mines and Resources. 


The Northland Utilities Limited also serves 1,000 consumers at Dawson Creek, 
B.C., with natural gas. ; 


British" Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, ‘‘an Act to provide 
for improving the availability and supply of electric power”. Actual operations, 
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however, were commenced in August 1945 with the acquisition of electrical properties - 


in several parts of the Province. The following statement shows the growth in 
the number of customers to April 1952:— 


Total Cumulative 

Year Ended Services Services Services Services 

Mar. 3i— Acquired Installed or to End of 
Period Period 

No. No. ~ No. No. 
1946 (from August 1945)....... 13,270 832 14,102 14,102 
ADA ee ee en SRM Ri ah ene rahe 7,151 1, 786 8,937 23, 039 
94S Pera Leet ec a ann oe 1,000 3,431 4,431 27,470 
LSD Eee a ae ee 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
LODO RRR eee ators dake ot 4,686 3,321 8,007 39, 626 
LOD US Sart trac tee ok cies ts 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
LEDS DF OSS sk es Sk EN ee 103 2,600 23408 45.912 
SLOG LUT i tons CYS Ee ee ee —325 — 640 —965 : 

LLOTAUIONS 8 5512. Soandee 27,189 18,723 45,912 45,912 
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This growth has been accompanied by a corresponding increase in generating 
capacity which, at Mar. 31, 1946, totalled 8,285 kw. By March 1952 this capacity 
had been increased to 123,845 kw. The number of power districts rose in that 
period from 12 to 25 and there was also a large increase in the line mileage in 
operation. . 


In 1946 the Commission established a promotional rate structure designed to 
“permit and encourage the maximum use of power” as required by the Act. This 
rate structure has been extended as fast as increased plant capacity and distribution 
systems were installed to take care of the growth in load anticipated through its 
introduction. By February 1952, promotional rates had been adopted in all 25 
operating power districts. 


The Commission’s main development on Vancouver Island—the John Hart 
_plant—is being enlarged for the third time. This plant, now comprising four 
turbines of 28,000 h.p. each, the equivalent electrical rating being 20,000 kw., is 
being augmented by the addition of the final group of two units of the same size. 
By the spring of 1953, this plant will have a capacity of 168,000 h.p. or 120,000 kw. 


The John Hart development now serves, through Commission transmission and 
distribution systems, territory on Vancouver Island between Duncan and Campbell 
River, including the Comox Valley, Alberni, Lake Cowichan and Nanaimo. The 
B.C. Electric Railway Company Limited takes delivery of power at Nanaimo 
and transmits a large block for distribution in Victoria and environs, so that the 
John Hart development serves all main portions of Vancouver Island. The plant 
has brought two major industrial loads to the area with a third (at Duncan Bay) 
scheduled to commence operation in the summer of 1952. 


On the mainland another major power project, the Whatshan Development on 
the west side of Lower Arrow Lake, has been completed. It is designed for an 
ultimate 66,000 h.p. capacity and the first two turbines of 16,500 h.p., generating 
11,250 kw. each, began operation in May 1951. Power from this plant is transmitted 
75 miles at 138,000 volts to Vernon in the Okanagan Valley. Through an inter- 
connection with Kamloops in the north and the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company Limited lines to the south, a large area in the interior of the Province 
can be served by this project. 


- 
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A third hydro-electric power development has been undertaken by the Com- 
mission. This is the Clowhom Falls plant, consisting initially of two 1,500 kw. 
generating units which began operation in May 1952. This construction will 
serve the Sechelt Peninsula, northwest of Vancouver. 


Despite these large undertakings in the more populated areas of southwestern 
British Columbia, it is in the scattered and isolated communities of the Province 
that the people may have benefited most by the formation of the Commission. 
In less than seven years the diesel capacity of generating stations has increased 
from 880 to 12,295 kw., chiefly in these more remote and thinly populated areas. 


25.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1949-52 
ON Oe ee i ee eee 
Item 1949 1950 1951 1952 
GuUStomers aero ees ee eee Oe eee No. 31,619 39, 626 44,174 45,912 
Installed plant capacity..............-- kw. 55, 670 97,640 100, 350 123, 845 
Circuit Miles of Line— 2 
Transmission (high voltage).......... Miles 388 458 550 570 
Distribution primaries.............+- oe 1,389 1,958 2,393 2,541 
Power Requirements— : 
Generated}: Aas ae is kwh.| 129,464,276 | 157,946,073 | 255,556,217 | 375,935,761 
Pure hasedincaw s.r wera aot eel ss 3,221,200 10,737, 665 11,932, 279 2,817,547 
Totals, Power Requirements..... kwh.| 132,685,512 168,683,738 267,488,496 378,753,008 
Annalara venue. ssa aisneniy samara $ 2,550, 263 3, 267,469 4,064, 641 4,895,230 
Average revenue per kwh. sold......... cts. 2-3 2-3 1-8 1:5 
Capital Investment— 
(Generation planta: s-. seme essa oe $ 10, 634, 242 18,081,014 18,384,774 24,748,127 
Transmission plantincs.. <a es © oleate $ 4,733,438 5,484, 615 5,760, 593 8,206, 878 
Distribution and general plants....... $ 5,612,301 7,843,076 9,945, 223 12,359,770 
Totals, Capital Investment....... $ 20,979,981 31,408,705, 34,090,590 45,314,775 


wo 


Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, were as follows:— 


Source of Power kwh. D.C. 
Hydro-electric energy........ 060 cee ce eee e renee nena serene 344,700,577 91-6 
Dieselielectricienersya-teeemien hoe a eo eters ee eee 30, 928, 309 7-6 
Steam-clectricienergy:.an cumbia ie eee re 306, 875 0-1 
Purchased ipo wets tuo s os. peta etec e ciiok Geir aracce cin eerie 2,817,547 0-7 
TT OTA TIS) ACM savas gh ton ae a eal para -o SO ercenienet tacts 378, 753, 308 100-0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northwest. 
Territories Power Commission was created by an Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring 
electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and 
where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation passed 
in 1949, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. 


The Northwest Territories Power Commission has authority to construct and 
operate power plants as required in a territory having an area of over 1,500,000 sq. 
miles. The Commission is continually investigating power needs in this large 
area and stdying reports on hydro-electric power sites that are available. 
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The Commission has in operation a hydro-electric power development on the 
Snare River some 94 miles northwest of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Power has been 
supplied from ‘this plant since the autumn of 1948 to the mines in the Yellowknife 
area and, in the summer of 1949, a transmission line connection was completed to 
augment the supply of power to the Town of Yellowknife. 


A diesel-generating station and distribution system was put into operation ut 
Fort Smith, N.W.T., in October 1950. This project supplies the various govern- 
ment establishments at Fort Smith, e.g., the Departments of Resources and Develop- 
ment, Transport, National Defence (R.C.C.S.), Health and Welfare, and Public 
Works as well as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and private commercial 
consumers and residents of the settlement. 


In 1951, construction was commenced on a Commission-owned hydro-electric 
development on the Mayo River, approximately six miles north of Mayo Landing, 
Yukon Territory. It is expected that this plant will be delivering power to the 
Keno Hill and Galena Hill mining areas and to the settlement of Mayo Landing 
in the autumn of 1952. 


The Commission conducts investigations throughout the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon Territory wherever requests are made for power installations or 
where the Commission considers investigations should be made. 


The total capital investment of the Commission as at Dec. 31, 1951, was approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 


Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


In Section 1 of this Chapter total water-power resources are given with the 
proportion that, so far, has been developed. Table 3 of that Section analyses the 
hydraulic turbine installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in pulp 
and paper mills, and in other industries. This is useful material, but it does not 
take into account electric power developed in central electric stations or in other 
industries from sources other than hydraulic. 


Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including stations under the 
public ownership of provincial and municipal governments and those under private 
ownership. Neither of these Sections, however, gives a complete presentation of the 
total electric power developed in Canada. All the hydraulic energy developed is 
not converted to electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water 
turbines used for direct drive that are not geared to electric generators. On the 
other hand, certain central electric stations in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces generate electricity from steam or internal combustion engines. 
It is the purpose of this Section to show the total electric power generated from all 
‘available sources. Most of the power comes, of course, from central electric stations, 
the figures having been given in Table 4 of Section 2, p. 546. The total kilowatt 
hours of electric power generated by central electric stations is divided into that 
generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines of all kinds 


As shown in Table 26 total electric power generated by central electric stations 
in 1950 was 48,493,718,000 kwh. For a complete presentation, the power gener- 
ated by manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the 
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primary mining industry for use in its own operations must be added. There 
are a few other sources of electric energy included, such as electric railways which 
produced 12,764,200 kwh. in 1950. This production has been taken into the annual 


a 


total shown in Table 26. There are numerous small lighting and power plants | 
on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, stores, etc., where electricity from central — 


electric stations is not available and for these no data are available. The 
following table gives available data separately and as a combined total. Of the 
total electric power generated in Canada in 1950, 88-1 p.c. is shown to have been 
developed in central electric stations and, of this, 3-9 p.c. was generated by thermal 
engines (see Table 4, Sect. 2), the remainder having been produced hydraulically. 
Of the 11-9 p.c. generated by industry for its own use, 11 -4 p.c. was developed by 
the manufacturing industries and 0-5 p.c. by the mining industry. 


26.—Total Power Generated by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries, 1941-50 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1927-40 will be found at p. 516 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Le EET CEL 


Central Manufacturing Mining 
Year Electric Stations Industries Industries Total? 
re ie es 

7000 kwh. p.c. 000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. 
LOSE Rea See 33,317, 663 91-3 2,840,841 7°8 299,119 0-8 36,479, 140 
10a eae sion taeoh: 37,355, 179 91-1 3,345, 444 8-2 296, 734 0-7 41,007, 482 
1943 3S ast 40,479, 593 92-1 3,211,610 7°3 248 , 848 0:6 |} 43,951,190 
sy ge teas aa 40,598,779 93-2 2,752,125 6-3 210, 554 0-5 43,571, 276 
1045 Reese eee 40, 130, 054 93-9 2,362, 260 5-5 201,765 0-5 42,720,374 
LOAG ert eae vite 41, 736, 987 93-4 2,714, 261 6-1 199, 950 0-4 44, 662,916 
LOE THe eee ete: 43,424,799 92-1 3,467, 535 7-4 269,412 0-6 47,174,384 
1948.2 re hc 42,389, 681 89-7 4,590,677 9-7 270,522 0-6 47, 262,060 
LOL reer 44,418,573 87-8 5, 898, 390 11-7 263 , 835 0-5 50,592,990 
NOS Ook eran ee ccs 48,493,718 88-1 6, 266, 051 11-4 264, 232 0-5 55,036, 765 


1 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 
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Notrse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The immense fishery resources of Canada are derived from the prolific sea- 
fishing waters of the North Pacific and North Atlantic, and from numerous lakes 
and rivers of the inland provinces. Canada ranks high in fishery production and 
leads the world in monetary returns from the export of fishery products. (See 
Chapter X XI for fisheries exports. ) 

Fishing is Canada’s oldest industry and: although its relative importance in 
the nation’s economy has diminished through the years, the industry has shown 
considerable expansion and is still of paramount consequence in the coastal provinces 
and in the inland areas adjacent to waters where commercial fishing is pursued. 
Of particular importance is the fishing industry of Newfoundland where, from the 
standpoint of number of people directly employed in the catching and processing 
of fish and those indirectly affected, it ranks first among the industries. In Prince 
Edward Island and in Nova Scotia, fish-curing and packing is the leading manu- 
facturing industry and in New Brunswick and British Columbia it ranks third. 


An account of the Canadian Fishing Grounds is given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 472-475. 


Section 1.—Governments and the Fisheries 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative 
responsibility for the regulation of the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada. 
Under the Act, laws are made for the protection, conservation and development of 
the fisheries throughout the country. The provinces, however, have property rights 
in the non-tidal fisheries and have been delegated certain administrative responsi- 
bilities-in varying degree. Consequently, while all the regulations governing fishing 
are made by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries 
(enforcing the different laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, 
etc.) is done in some cases by federal officers and in others by provincial officérs, 
according to arrangements made with the different provinces and without dup- 
lication of staff. | 


* Revised in the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries, except those of Quebec, are administered — 


by the Federal Department of Fisheries while the fresh-water or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the Provincial Departments. The 
exceptions are the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland where the fresh-water fisheries are — 


federally administered. 


The work required in the conservation, development and general regulation of 


the nation’s coastal and fresh-water fisheries is performed by three agencies under © 


the Minister of Fisheries :— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper, with headquarters at Ottawa and area offices — 


under Chief Supervisors at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Halifax and St. John’s. 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada, with headquarters at Ottawa and seven 
stations across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board, with headquarters at Ottawa. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department 


of Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief, to conserve and develop Canada’s | 


primary fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in 
the national economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and 
promote the optimum utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public 
understanding of the resource and the industry. 


The larger part of the Department’s working force is stationed in the field in 
the four above-mentioned areas, and is comprised mainly of a protection staff 
and an inspection staff. The Protection Officers, including those on the Depart- 


ment’s 64 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement of the 


conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish. The Inspection Officers are responsible for 
the inspection of fish products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection 
Act and relevant sections of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


The conservation program of the Department is carried out by the Conservation 
and Development Service. Protection officers not only enforce regulations per- 
taining to restricted areas, close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, 
but they inspect spawning streams and keep them clear of obstructions. Engineers 
of this Service construct fishways to enable fish to by-pass dams. Hatcheries are 
maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are federally administered. 


To ensure a high standard of quality, inspection of fish and fish products is 
carried out by the Inspection and Consumer Service. Fish inspection laboratories 
are maintained on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts. The Service also has a 
staff of home economists who operate a test kitchen at Ottawa and carry out 
demonstrations and lectures on methods of preparing and cooking fish and fish 
products. 


Through the mediums of printed material, films, radio and exhibitions, the 


Information and Educational Service keeps the public informed on the various 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries service with the object of 
developing a better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploita- 
tion. The Service works closely with the Conservation and Development Service 
in matters concerning conservation of fisheries, and with the Inspection and Con- 
sumer Service toward encouraging increased consumption of Canadian fish products 
in both North American and export markets. 
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The Markets and Economics Service, which has a staff of economists and 
market analysts, is responsible for bringing together a fund of factual information, 
through surveys and other means, on the primary fisheries and on the processing, 
transportation and distribution of fishery products. Such facts and their interpreta- 
tion form the basis for development and other programs of the Department. In 
the marketing field continual study and interpretation is carried out on market 
trends in the foreign and the domestic fields. In co-operation with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and its Trade Commissioner Service, work is being done 
on the development and extension of export markets for Canadian fish. 


In addition to providing these regular services, the Department assists the 
commercial fishing industry in several special ways. For the purpose of promoting 
efficient primary fishing operations and improving the marketing of fishery products, 
assistance is provided for the construction of draggers and long-liners and for pait- 
freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. Restrictions against trawlers 
have been eased to permit the licensing of new trawlers built in Canada or the 
United Kingdom. For each new trawler built in Canada, the owner is eligible for a 
licence to operate a used trawler imported from either the United Kingdom or the 
United States and registered in Canada after payment of duty. A bona fide applicant 
wanting only one trawler can import a used one from the United Kingdom without 
having to lay down a new keel in Canada. 


The Department also provides assistance in the education of fishermen by 
making payments to educational institutions that have agreed to carry out adult 
educational work among fishermen. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—Under the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada Act, 1937 (c. 37), the Board has charge of all federal fishery research stations 
in Canada. It consists of 15 members appointed for five-year terms by the Minister 
of Fisheries. Nine of the members are scientists from universities or other institu- 
tions engaged in research work bearing on fishery problems; four members represent 
the fishing industry; and two members are from the Department of Fisheries. 


The general types of work of the Board are biological and technological and 
are carried out at seven stations: the Biological Station at St. Andrews, N.B., with 
its substation at Ellerslie, P.E.I.; the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C.; 
the Central Fisheries Research Station, Winnipeg, Man.; the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries Research Station, St. John’s, N’f’ld.; the Atlantic Fisheries Experimental 
Station, Halifax, N.S.; the Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and the Gaspe Fisheries Experimental Station at Grande Riviére, Que. 


Scientific investigations are an important part of the development of the 
commercial fishing industry and provide the basis for conservation measures put 
into effect by the Department. Almost all the principal stocks of commercial 
fish are under observation by the Board’s biologists. Many species, such as Pacific 
salmon, Atlantic salmon, Atlantic groundfish, lobster, herring, albacore, whitefish, 
whales, oysters and clams, are being studied intensively. The studies provide 
knowledge of the life history, growth rate, reproduction, distribution, enemies, 
diseases, etc., of the fishes, shellfish and sea mammals. Special investigations are 
undertaken as problems arise. A few years ago the Board conducted a survey of the 
fisheries resources of the Northwest Territories and, at present, it is exploring the 
fisheries resources of Canada’s Eastern Arctic. 
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Fundamentally, the object of the Board’s technological investigations is to 
eliminate waste in the fishing industry. To attain this objective it is necessary 
to utilize not only all fishery products that come out of the waters but to put those 
products to the best possible use in the light of current knowledge. The Board’s 


knowledge is continually expanding through basic and applied research and this | 


is helping to bring about a wider distribution of fishery products, a higher level of 
quality in the products marketed, a better understanding of the use of fish in general 
nutrition and of fish by-products for food, medicinal and industrial purposes. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support 
Act passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend, to the Govern- 
ment, price support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions 
under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of an Acting Chairman, 
who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from 
private and co-operative firms in the industry, representative of the various fish- 
producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed 


conditions and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the — 


difference between a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product 
actually commands. The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. 


Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the Federal Treasury Board and authori- 
zation of the Governor in Council. The most recent prices support action by the 
Board resulted from marketing problems in respect of Newfoundland salted codfish. 


The Board maintains a small staff at Headquarters for those administrative 
and research activities essential to operation. The work of the staff is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Markets and Economics Service and, 
_ where possible, all services required by the Board are carried out by Depart- 

mental personnel. The Board has carried out field surveys on market conditions 


and possibilities, and on factors affecting the income of fishermen in the various — 


producing areas. It keeps the financial position of fishermen under continuous 
review and makes recommendations to the Government on the basis of the facts 
as it finds them. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in 
particular areas. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Because fisheries regulation is 


sometimes needed on the high seas in international waters, international treaties: 


have had to be made. Canada’s obligations under a number of international fishery 
treaties with the United States and other countries are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States for years have led the world in joint fisheries 
conservation development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International 
Fisheries Commission, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the 
North Pacific and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission, concerned with the conservation and development of the sockeye 
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salmon of the Fraser River. Investigations carried out under the Commissions’ 
auspices, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches and, in the case of salmon, 
the construction of fishways, appear to have been successful in arresting and revers- 
ing an earlier trend towards depletion of these fisheries. Another case of restoring a 
depleted marine resource by international agreement and action is that of the: 
fur seals of the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. Under the Provisional Fur 
Seal Agreement, Canada receives 20 p.c. of the fur-seal skins taken annually by the 
United States Government from the Pribilofs. Only surplus animals are killed 
and the herd, once reduced almost to extinction by uncontrolled slaughter, is now 
believed to consist of more than 3,000,000 seals. 


In 1949, the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with ten other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which 
came into force in 1950. The work of the Commission established under this 
Convention concerns the scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the 
northwest Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but will make 
recommendations to the respective governments regarding measures that may be 
necessary for maintaining the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries 
in the Convention area. The first meeting of the Commission was held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., in April 1951. At that time the Treaty had been ratified by Canada, 
Denmark, Iceland, the United Kingdom and the United States. Other signatories 
to the Treaty are France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and Spain. Temporary head- 
quarters of the Commission is at the Fisheries Research Board Biological Station, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the 
northern Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951, when Canada, the United 
States and Japan conferred at Tokyo and reached an agreement on fisheries problems. 
A draft convention was drawn up and referred to the three Governments for accept- 
ance but it has not as yet (November 1952) received final ratification. The 
Convention aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 

of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming 
obligations to encourage conservation measures. It provides also for the establish- 
ment of a commission representing the three parties. The commission will study the 
northern Pacific fisheries, determine the application of the treaty principles and 
will promote and co-ordinate the scientific studies necessary for ascertaining 
conservation programs. 


Under existing principles of international law, all nations have an equal right 
to exploit the fishery resources of the high seas. Problems have arisen when 
attempts have been made to conserve certain resources and the Convention is the 
first attempt to meet these problems. By joint agreement, Canada, the United 
States and Japan are prepared to waive some of these international rights and, under 
certain conditions, to abstain from fishing stocks that are under conservation by 
one or more of the other parties. Halibut, salmon and herring off the British 
Columbia coast meet the conditions of the Convention and Japan has agreed to 
abstain from fishing these resources. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and was repre- 
sented at the third annual ‘meeting of the Commission in 1951 at Capetown, Union 
of South Africa. Canada is obligated to collect additional biological data. Whaling 
Operations are carried out off Newfoundland and the British Columbia coast. 
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Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 
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An outline of the work undertaken by each of the Provincial Governments in — 


connection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the 
following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, 
brought about a transfer of some responsibilities in fisheries administration. The 


Newfoundland Fisheries Board remained the agency of government in the super- — 


vision of salt-codfish marketing, but fish and plant inspection, operation of bait 
depots, ete., became the concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Board, 
formerly responsible to the Government of Newfoundland through the Com- 


missioner for Natural Resources, became responsible to the Minister of Fisheries — 


for Canada. 


The Provincial Government is concerned mainly with improvement and 
development in fishing and production methods and has conducted experiments in 
long-lining and deep-water trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing 
craft and in the exploration of potential fishing grounds. Steps are being taken to 
secure more efficient use of fisheries salt. Loans have been made available to pro- 


cessors for the establishment or development of fishing fleets and processing plants, | 


and to fishermen for the construction and purchase of modern vessels capable of 
greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 


In 1951, the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland established the New- 
foundland Fisheries Development Committee, consisting of representatives of 
fishermen, processors and exporters, and of both Governments. The objective of 
this Committee is to establish the role of each sector of the industry and each govern- 


ment, jointly or severally, in the organization and development of the fisheries. 


Action has been taken by both Governments in certain matters considered as 
necessary preliminaries to an over-all program, such as an economic and sociological 


survey of fishing settlements, and the encouragement of the use of community, — 


rather than individual stages and rooms by shore fishermen. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, which provide excellent sport fishing, 
are not commercially exploited to any significant degree. The lakes and ponds 
remain under the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial 


Department of Mines and Resources, but the rivers and streams—the resort of 


migratory fish such as salmon and sea trout—passed under federal jurisdiction as 
a consequence of the union. Matters of conservation and guardianship are, therefore, 
mainly or wholly the concern of the Federal Department of Fisheries, although to 
the extent to which they affect the ponds and lakes they are subject to provincial 
or joint action. | 


Prince Edward Island.—The major responsibility for aid to the fisheries of 
this Province is undertaken by the Federal Government. Prince Edward Island,) 
however, has established a Department of Industry and Natural Resources which 
administers the commercial and game fisheries. 


Consultations were held in 1950 with marine architects and fishing ports 
were visited along the Atlantic seaboard with a view to obtaining the best informa- 
tion on boats and gear most adaptable to the Province’s coastal waters. These 


*Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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studies resulted in the adoption of the 60-ft. Island Dragger. During the search 
for information on boats, much was learned of the possibility of adapting the drag-net 
principle to smaller boats and experiments were conducted to ascertain power 
requirements and general feasibility. The major part of the revenue of the com- 
_ mercial fishermen of the Province is provided by lobster, smelt and oyster catches. 


The streams of the Province are, asa whole, mostly spring fed and fairly constant 
in flow, thus providing excellent spawning grounds and nurseries for game fish, of 
| which speckled trout are by far the most important. With such favourable con- 
ditions for reproduction the problem is to increase the production of trout of a 
size attractive to anglers. Comprehensive biological investigations are being 
carried on by the Fisheries Research Board to attain this objective by determining 
the most efficient procedure in stocking, managing and cropping. The Province 
) provides the sites for these investigations and the Conservation and Development 
Branch of the Federal Department of Fisheries builds the necessary dams and sup- 
| plies the fish required for experimental purposes. 


| The angling pressure in this Province is continuing to increase but many 
of the fertile and highly productive ponds have disappeared. During 1951, the 
Department, with a view to readjusting this situation, has repaired dams and 
restored many ponds-and thus opened to the public, subject to the prevailing fishery 
regulations, many angling areas. 


Nova Scotia.—The basic responsibility for the administration of tidal and 
inland fisheries in Nova Scotia is undertaken by the Federal Government. The 
Province, however, supplements the activities of this authority through its Depart- 
‘ment of Trade and Industry. In practice a system of co-operative effort has been 
‘worked out between the two authorities with each free to carry out individual 
‘Tesponsibilities and specific programs. _ Provincial activities fall into three sections: 
‘development, administration and research, 


_ Development.—Development activities include engineering services, financial 
assistance to the fisheries industry generally, and educational services to the 
fishermen. 


Engineering services are related to the design, construction and equipment of 
boats, vessels and fish-processing plants. A marine engineer is employed for these 
services and for the extension of consultant services to all persons interested in the 
industry. Financial assistance is extended, by way of loans, for the construction 
and modernization of fish-processing plants and to fishermen for the acquisition of 
boats and engines. Where the requirements of large new plants have exceeded the 
Bcity of local authorities, the Department’s assistance has included provision 
of utilities such as water lines and rail sidings and the operation of a bait freezer at 
Cheticamp. 


| Educational services extended to fishermen comprise instruction in basic 
navigation, rules of the road, and care and maintenance of marine engines by means 
‘of short courses at selected outports and a permanent school maintained at Lunen- 
burg. This educational program is assisted by grants from Canadian Vocational 
‘Training, Federal Department of Labour, under the provisions of the Vocational 
Training Co-Ordination Act. 


Administration.—The Nova Scotia Fisheries Act serves to supplement federal 
jurisdiction and is administered jointly by the Department of Trade and Industry 
and the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Act requires fish plants and 
| 98452—37 
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fish buyers to obtain annual licences issued by the Department of Trade and 
Industry only on the recommendation of inspectors of the Federal Department of 
Fisheries and the certification of the Department of National Health and Welfare 


as to compliance with standards of construction, operation and sanitation contained 


in federal regulations. 


Information obtained from the licensing activities and other statistics supplied 
by the Federal Department of Fisheries enables the Department of Trade and 


Industry to handle commercial and other inquiries in respect of the fisheries industry — 


and to issue informational publications, such as the Nova Scotia Fisheries Year Book 
and directories of fish-packers and processors. 


Research.—Provincial fisheries research activities have been confined largely 
to the inland fisheries for trout and salmon. The Department of Trade and Industry 
has carried out a four-year program of water control on the LaHave River in the 
interests of salmon preservation and development; has undertaken experiments 
in fertilization of lakes and in partial poisoning of lakes to reduce the numbers 
of coarse fish in competition with trout for the available food supply; and has 
conducted some special studies of trout populations and salmon migrations. 


New Brunswick.—The commercial fisheries of New Brunswick are under the 


jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Fisheries. Since 1945, a Fisheries Division 
has been in operation under the Provincial Department of Industry and Recon- 
struction, now the Department of Industry and Development. In 1946, a Fisher- 


men’s Loan Board was established to provide financial assistance to bona fide 


fishermen for the purchase of new boats and engines. Since its formation this 
Board has loaned over $1,150,000 of which over $700,000 has been recovered to 
~ date. It has modernized the deep-sea fishing fleet by the introduction of a most 
effective small dragger 25 units of which are operating in the area of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 


Quebec.—The Minister of Game and Fisheries administers both the sea and 
inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department is composed of two divisions; the 


Division of Maritime Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter 


being charged with the administration of the inland fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries.—Quebec is the only province administering its own sea fisheries. 


For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it provides a system of cold-storage plants 
for the freezing and preservation of fish. Since the erection of the first plant in 1932, 


the network has grown to 50 plants with a daily freezing capacity of 250 tons of 
fish and a storage capacity of 16,000,000 lb. These cold-storage plants also perform 
a valuable service to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait. In addition, 
the Department owns and maintains 115 snow houses where fish may be chilled 
before being sent to storage or filleting plants; 40 culling sheds; and three artificial 
drying plants where 6,000,000 lb. of fish may be processed annually. 


The Department maintains a staff of inspectors, fish wardens, technicians and 
technologists for the administration of fishery legislation and the application of 
new techniques to the expansion of the industry. The central administration is 
located at Quebec City, with an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold- 
storage plants. Statistics are compiled by the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in co-operation with the inspectors of the Maritime Fisheries Division. . 


oJ 
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Fish inspection is carried out under federal and provincial legislation by - 
provincial inspectors, who are vested with additional powers for export purposes 
by the Federal Government. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is also conducted by 
the Department in order to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and obtain 
high quality products. ~The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives 
to fishermen of all ages the opportunity of taking free theoretical and practical 
courses in fishery, while the Superior School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére 
trains technologists in a four-year course. The encouragement given to the 

co-operative associations of fishermen through the Social Economic Service of this 
Heme institution constitutes another phase of the work. 


| 


Another form of assistance is the maritime credit system whereby fishermen 
‘are enabled to obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. 
‘The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 
draggers (small trawlers) and long-liners and assumes the building costs on a five- 
year capital refunding plan. 

_ The fish trade is being promoted by advertising campaigns in newspapers and 
Magazines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and free distribution of fish 
‘recipes and publicity leaflets, as well as at fairs and exhibits. 2 


| Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the location of new 
fishing grounds as well as experiments of all kinds on sea-fish biology are being con- 
ducted by the Marine Biological Station at Grande Riviére and the two substations 
of the North Shore and Magdalen Islands. This research has brought into use new 
types of modern fishing vessels recommended to fishermen. 


Inland Fisheries—The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over 
the inland waters. Protection of the fish and game is in the hands of 300 full-time 
wardens. Residents are required to purchase a licence for sport-fishing and hunting 
and the proceeds are applied to the improvement of fishing and hunting conditions. 
Commercial, non-resident, tourist and club sport-fishing licences are also issued. 
Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points throughout the Province: 
St. Faustin, Lachine, Baldwin’s Mills, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments 
distributed nearly 9,000,000 fry, fingerlings and older fish, during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1950, the species being speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout. 


| The Department administers four parks or reserves in which excellent fishing 
van be found. The Gaspe and Laurentides Parks are renowned for their trout 
fishing. The Chibougamau Reserve and the La Vérendrye Park, situated on the 
aeight of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips, in search of pickerel, pike and 
grey or speckled trout. Four salmon streams, all under the jurisdiction of the 
Fish and Game Division, are open to anglers: the Romaine River, the St. Jean 
River, the Petite Desereris River and the Matane River. 


| The Department co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee 
omposed of departmental officials and the directors of the larger fish and game 
\sociations. The Committee studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and 
wnting conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions 
f modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the Province. 

The Biological Bureau of the University of Montreal and the big piscicultural 
aboratory at Quebec City, with its two stations for practical work, located in the 
Mont Tremblant and Laurentides Parks, study problems connected with marine life, 
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Ontario.—Prior to 1946, the fishery resources of Ontario were administered 
by the Ontario Department of Game and Fisheries. That Department has since 
been incorporated into the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests as the 
Division of Fish and Wildlife and, in dealing with fishery matters, operates under 
the authority of the Fisheries Act (Canada), the Special Fishery Regulations for 
the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations 
connected therewith. ’ 


Commercial Fishing—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides 
employment to about 4,000 persons directly and to many more indirectly, and 
produces an annual harvest of between 25,000,000 Ib. and 35,000,000 Ib. of fish. 
The landed value revenue to licensed fishermen for the production of fish was 
$7,034,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1951. 


The industry, although widely scattered throughout the Province, is centred 
chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie which is noted for its whitefish, 
herring and blue pickerel. Lake Superior continues to be the leading producer: 
of lake trout. Other principal species of fish taken commercially in Ontario are: 
lake trout, yellow pickerel, herring or ciscoes, sturgeon, pike, catfish (including 
bullheads), carp and suckers. 


Many of the smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, especially those in) 
the northwestern portion of Ontario and careful management of these lakes is essential : 
to ensure continued production. 


Fishing boats vary from small craft to 60-ft. tugs, and types of gear used also 
vary from the most common gill net, pound and trap nets, seines and baited hooks| 
to small hand-operated seines and dip nets. 


Recent Developments.—Modern fishing methods and equipment have rapidly 
entered the fisheries industry in Ontario in the past few years. Diesel-driven steel- 
hull tugs have replaced the steam-driven wooden tug. New aids to fishing methods| 
have been developed, such as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and ship: 
to-ship communications, and a better knowledge of the fish and their movement| 
has been established from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities anc; 
transportation methods also are in use, as are new types of fishing gear. Nylot) 
gill net is replacing cotton and linen nets and a very efficient and economica| 
trapnet is gradually replacing the pound-net in Lake Erie and other waters. 7! 


With the use of these up-to-date fishing methods and equipment in Ontario’ | 
fresh-water fishing industry, the administration and management, through excellen| 
co-operation and understanding of the complex problems involved by both th | 
Government and the fishermen, through their local associations and the Ontari| 
Federation of Commercial Fishermen, are working out the best practices in th/ 
interest of all concerned and of the industry as a whole. 


Angling.—In Ontario, with its estimated water area of 49,300 sq. miles, anglin! 
constitutes one of the most widely distributed recreations. There are 144 differer| 
kinds of fish in the Province, including such species as lake and speckled trou . 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. 


Sport fishing may be considered one of the chief factors concerned with tk! 
increase and development of the tourist trade and, while it is difficult to measul 
the value of this resource, a revenue of $1,450,180 for the year ended Mar. 31, 195! 
was obtained from the sale of angling licences, mainly to non-residents as residen’) 
require a licence for Provincial Parks only. 
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| In order to maintain Ontario’s reputation for excellent game-fishing, the 
| management of this renewable resource is a prime factor, and a well-trained field 
staff of conservation officers and biologists is located in the 22 forestry districts of 
the Province. 


Fisheries Research—In 1947, the South Bay Experiment, under an Advisory 
Committee composed of representatives of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
the Ontario Government, the Ontario Federation of Commercial Fishermen, the 
Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters and the Northern Ontario Outfitters 
: Association, was begun on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron to determine the 
_benefits to the yield of the more valuable fish by exerting equal fishing pressure on 
‘the less valuable or worthless fish. 


The increase in the sea lamprey and the drastic drop in production of lake 
|trout in recent years in Lake Huron (including Georgian Bay and North Channel) 
‘are believed by many authorities to be directly related and have led to considerable 
joint research by the Ontario Government and by Federal and State Governments 
in the United States. Co-operation is maintained in the exchange of biological 
Reding and, where practicable and feasible, the results are applied in an attempt 
to control this menace. . 


: Other fields of fishery research include those carried out at the Ontario Fisheries 
‘Research Laboratory in Algonquin Park and at the Southern Research Station at 
: Maple which was established in 1948 by the Provincial Government in co-operation 
with the University of Toronto. 


Established fish-management principles are applied by biologists in the various 
forestry districts. Their program includes such projects as biological surveys and 
investigations, bass harvesting, coarse fish removal, sea lamprey control, creel 
‘census studies, fish tagging and other related subjects. 


Provincial Hatcheries—In order to supplement natural restocking, Ontario 
has 28 hatcheries and rearing stations. Excellent results have been produced in 
‘the culture and distribution of the various species of both commercial and game fish. 
‘The distribution for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, numbered 583,368,799, comprising 
whitefish, herring, pickerel, trout (including lake, speckled, brown and Kamloops), 
masktnonge, bass and ouananiche. 


Two of the finest trout-rearing stations on the Continent are found in Ontario 
at Dorian, near Port Arthur and at Hill Lake, near Englehart. 


| 
. 


Manitoba.—The commercial fisheries of Manitoba, where there are 26,789 sq. 
of lakes and rivers, yield an annual harvest of fish in excess of 30,000,000 lb. 
This huge catch is worth approximately $5,000,000 annually and the greater part 
is shared by the commercial fishermen who number over 7,000. About 90 p.c. 
of the Manitoba fishery production is exported to the United States, assisting 
Materially the national balance of trade. In recent years the main efforts 
of the industry have been directed toward improvement in quality. Adequate 
cold storage facilities are available in the large centres; freighting boats are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration, packing sheds are provided with cooling rooms 
and fishermen are allowed an unlimited amount of crushed ice so that the catch may 
be placed in ice as soon as removed from the nets. During the winter fishing seasons 
the fish is rushed to railhead by modern rapid transportation, including aeroplane, 
bombardier-snowmobile and tractor trains. The filleting industry has expanded 


: 
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significantly and much of the catch is now prepared ready to cook and attractively 
packed in cartons. Lakes producing whitefish are surveyed annually to ascertain 
the quality of fish therein. Catch limits on most of the commercially fished lakes” 
are set and rigidly enforced but an experiment is now in progress in a commercially 
fished lake to improve quality by intensive fishing. In two of the larger summer 
fishing operations, individual catch limits were set and have been found satisfactory. 


The Province of Manitoba operates four fish hatcheries and two spawn-taking 
camps on commercially fished lakes. In the Provincial Park areas one sport- 
fish hatchery is in operation and one egg-collecting camp. From these hatcheries 
81,550,000 whitefish eyed eggs and fry were planted on natural spawning grounds 
-n Lake St. Martin and Lake Winnipeg. In Lake Manitoba and Lake Winnipegosis 
107,300,000 pickerel eyed eggs and fry were distributed. In 1951, 616,660 trout 
fingerlings from the Whiteshell Trout Hatchery were liberated in sport-fishing waters: 
of the Whiteshell Provincial Park and in the Duck Mountain area and lakes north 
of The Pas. A program of introducing adult fish into lakes is being carried out. 
Emphasis is also being placed on the poisoning of lakes and restocking with rainbow 
trout. ‘ 
Sport fishing in Manitoba is increasing in importance, judging by the annual: 
demand for non-resident angling licences in summer, and for resident and non-| 
resident angling licences in winter. | 


Saskatchewan.—The administration of fisheries in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan comes under the Fisheries Branch of the Provincial Department of Natural 
Resources with its head office at Prince Albert. Most of the fisheries resources 
are concentrated in the northern half of the Province, where the lakes have always 
been a source of food to the fur trader, trapper, prospector and the Cree and 
Chipewyan Indians who inhabit the area, and also provide food and supplementary 
income to the settler and homesteader on the agricultural fringe. i 


The Province of Saskatchewan has 13,725 sq. miles of water and the principa 
species of fish include lake trout, whitefish, pickerel, northern pike, sturgeon, cisco 
Arctic grayling, goldeye, mullet, perch and burbot. 


There are approximately 110 commercially fished lakes in the Province. fh 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, the total commercial production of fish of all specie 
amounted to 8,731,292 lb. with a railhead value of $1,360,114. Since 1945 the growt]| 
of the filleting industry has been of particular significance and 15 filleting plant, 
have been established. Annual production of fillets is now over 1,000,000 lb. Tota 
sales of fish in the Province in 1950-51 were 1,986,776 lb., which represents a con) 
siderable increase over the past number of years. The fishery resources are als 
important to-domestic fishermen and to mink ranchers in the Province. In 1950-5! 
65 fur-farm fishing licences were issued and a total of 25,774 mink were fed unde 
these licences; 637 domestic licences and 1,463 free licences to Indians were als 
issued. 

There has been marked development recently in sport fishing. For the fise: | 
year 1950-51 there were 33,336 resident and 5,366 non-resident angling licenes 
sold, compared with 6,000 resident and 1,500 non-resident licences sold in 194 
The recreational value of sport fishing in the Province has a great potential. 


Sp ee 


The main endeavour in the fish cultural activities in the Province in recel 
years has been to extend the range of the Arctic grayling species from th 
Far North into the Churchill River area, and the introduction of Eastern bro¢ 


ji 
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trout and certain warm water species into areas where preliminary study seems to 
indicate that the environment was suitable. To a large extent the indiscriminate 
planting of fish has been discontinued. A fish hatchery is operated at Fort Qu’ Appelle 
for the hatching-out of pickerel, rainbow, brown and lake trout, and two experi- 
mental ponds have been built. The purpose of these ponds is to study, under 
controlled conditions, the introduction of warm-water species from the United 
States. An experimental hatchery has been established at Lac la Ronge, where 
Arctic grayling and lake trout eggs have been hatched. An Arctic grayling spawn- 


__ camp has also been established in the Fond-du-Lac River, near Black Lake and a 


pickerel spawn-camp is located on the Montreal River, near Lac la Ronge. 


The management of the provincial water areas has been placed on a scientific 
basis. In 1947 a large-scale biological program was undertaken and more than 
100 water areas have since been studied. The main emphasis has been on the study 
of productivity of the various water areas as well as the inter-relationship of the 
species and life histories. In so far as known facts will permit, the management of 
the various lakes has been placed on a sustained-yield basis. Experiments are in 
progress on the introduction of non-native species into suitable water areas. Where 
sport-fishing pressure has increased, such as on Lac la Ronge, Last Mountain Lake 
and Amisk Lake, a creel census has been established and the annual harvest is 
recorded. A Fisheries Laboratory was established in 1949 at the University of 
Saskatchewan and a permanent biologist was added to the staff. Approximately 
12 graduate and undergraduate biological students of the University are employed 
each summer on biological surveys. 


Progress has also been made on technological research. At Prince Albert a 
pilot plant was established where experimental smoking and canning is conducted. 
As a result of this research work, the sales of smoked fish in the Province has increased 
very considerably. A Research:Committee was established at the University of 
Saskatchewan to study certain aspects of the canning of inland fish, particularly 
the problem of the muddy flavour which appears to be present in the summer-caught 


_ fish from Last Mountain and Primrose Lakes. 


The Fisheries Branch has conducted a program of education designed to acquaint 
people of the Province with the importance of scientific research and the necessity 


_ of certain regulations governing the administration of fisheries. Under the scientific 
_ program, three 16 mm. colour and sound films have been made on sport fishing 


during the past three years. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing are administered by the Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests. 


Regulations under the Fishery Act (Alberta) designed for improvement in 
the packing, handling, processing, storage and quality of commercial fish have been 


_ well received and supported by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for 


producing good-quality fish, lakes in which whitefish are infected with the pike 
tapeworm and do not meet the quality standard have been closed to commercial 
fishing. 

Biological surveys of many lakes and streams over the past ten years have 
provided an opportunity to observe the result of past management policies. It 
was found that the classical tenets of trout-stream management, including close 
‘Seasons, legal minimum, feeder stream closure, and hatchery plants, were inadequate 


t 
{ 
| or incorrect. A new management plan featuring the ‘fallowing’ of smaller tributary 
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streams, abolition of the legal size minimum, except in the case of lake trout, and a 
continuous open season on large streams and rivers, is being conducted. In addition, 


there is no close-season angling for pike, pickerel and perch. Trout rearing stations — 


and a provincial trout hatchery support trout stream populations whenever required 
in cases of natural disaster, severe winter kill, introduction of new species or areas 
that have no spawning grounds. 


A long-term experiment to test the effectiveness of the Canyon Creek whitefish 
hatchery was begun in 1941 by planting ‘‘eyed” eggs in a series of lakes in alternate 
years. The evidence gathered from a series of five lakes, 12 to 462 sq. miles in area 
indicated that the hatchery-supported year classes were no stronger than those not 
supported. Observations on the efficiency of natural reproduction indicated that 
about 10 p.c. of the eggs survive to become fry, which is sufficient to produce about 
one hundred times the number of adult fish a lake can support. Thus, although 
eyed eggs introduced by the hatchery also survived and produced fry, as evidenced 
by the successful re-stocking of several lakes formerly without whitefish, natural 
reproduction was found to be sufficient and can provide more than additional stock 
from the hatchery and thus, would not change the ultimate result. The whitefish 
hatchery was, therefore, closed. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Department of Fisheries was organized 
in 1901-02 and shortly became very active in fish-cultural work, building and 
operating fish hatcheries and instituting scientific research into various fishery 
problems. 


Broadly speaking, the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fish- 
eries in British Columbia rests with the Federal authority. When British Columbia 
entered Confederation in 1871, the Government of Canada undertook to protect, 


conserve and promote the fisheries of the Province, and one of the important » 


functions of the Provincial Department of Fisheries is to observe these aspects and 
to keep the Provincial Government informed through the appropriate Minister. 


The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown, 


in the right of the Province, as are the shell-fisheries, such as oyster-fishing and | 


clam-fishing in the tidal waters. The authority to administer and regulate these 
fisheries is vested in the Province, although the regulations covering them are made 
under federal Order in Council on the advice and recommendation of the Province. 


The Provincial Department of Fisheries is charged with the administration of 
the Fisheries Act and with such other duties as may be assigned to it by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries 
and, under civil and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various 


fish-processing plants under a system of licensing. Provision is also made in the | 
Provincial Fisheries Act for the settlement by arbitration of disputes regarding | 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed | 
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plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the | 


supervision of plant operations in conformity with regulations made under the Act. 


The collection and publication of certain statistics and other pertinent data | 


relative to the industry are also the responsibility of the Provincial Department 
of Fisheries. 


Net-fishing in the non-tidal waters of the Province, including commercial 
fishing, is regulated and administered by the Provincial Department of Fisheries, 
while authority for regulation of the game fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
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in the Game Commission, a branch of the Provincial Government administration. 
The Game Commission operates a number of trout hatcheries and egg-taking stations 
for re-stocking purposes. 


The harvesting of marine plants of commercial importance in British Columbia, 
including the kelps, has recently been placed under the Provincial Department of 
Fisheries for regulation and control. Some research has already been done on a 
few of the more important species and more will be undertaken as required. 


The Provincial Department of Fisheries has established a marine laboratory 
at Ladysmith, on Vancouver Island, for the purpose of conducting biological 
research into those species over which the Province has control, principally oysters, 
clams, and other forms of shell-fish as well as marine plants. This research is 
conducted with the object of encouraging the industry to produce better products 
more economically and of enabling the Department to regulate the various Species 
so that maximum exploitation may be obtained on a sustained yield basis. The 
Department co-operates closely with the research work done by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 


Section 2.—Fishery Statistics* 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The commercial fisheries of Canada (exclusive of the Province of Newfoundland) 
yielded $151,982,000 in marketed value in 1950, an increase of nearly 16 p.c. over 
the 1949 figure of $131,138,000. Although the total quantity of fish landed in 1950 
reached a new peak of 1,491,222,000 lb., 4 p.c. higher than the previous record of 
1,431,660,000 lb. in 1948, the increase in marketed value was due mainly to higher 
average selling prices for many species and the development of those products 


that command higher prices, particularly in foreign markets. 


The data for Newfoundland are excluded from the following tables as no attempt 
was made to collect the comparable information. Steps were taken in 1952 to 
collect the principal statistics from all the important fish-processing firms in that 
Province and these data will be included in the tables for 1951. 


4 * Revised in the Fisheries Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


1.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1950 


Year Value Year Value Year Value Year Value 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 
EN sa. cs Getitenl) LOO see boo 49,241 LOSS. eee 27,497 1940-392 (hay a a 
oy =e 10; S00 P0204. 47,942 1034 te = at BA O22 SEH 1943) ee 85,595 
a 14,500 [G26 eee ae 56,361 BI, Ca goriee 34, 428 1044. oe 89,440 
1D ee 17, 723 LOO GAe Aah <5 os 49,124 195 657... teas. 8 39,165 L045 ee ae 113,871 
are... es. . 17,715 LO ZS Ried ao: 55,051 TOS 7 ena oe oe OSHO CG mel 94695250 121,125 
ee 20,199 pt eA" a Sale 53,519 TOSS. Bete era. 40,493 1947 ee eS 123, 900 
re 21,558 1930 eee 47,804 TERY ieee oh es 40,076 1949 eee 139, 749 
es 29,480 1931 Ee. Se? 30,517 1940.8, 3. oe 45,119 194913. 2 = Se: 131, 138 
| ALT GY a At A eae oe ee 2Os00G Wal ee ee 62, 259 195 OLS as 151, 982 
eae 35,861 
reece ea ee ere ee ee ee ee et ee eS Se Ele ee 


_ 1 Newfoundland figures not included. 
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The three leading provinces, by marketed value of fisheries products, accounted 


for 82 p.c. of the total for Canada in 1950; British Columbia’s share was 45 p.c., a 
substantial increase over previous years, followed by Nova Scotia with 25 p.c. 


and New Brunswick with 12 p.c. 


29.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1947-51 
6 an TPL eT Tee ee 


Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951P 
$7000 | p.c.| $7000 jp.c.| $7000 | p.c. $000 |p.c.| $000 | p.c. 
Newioundland seer eet iets irr Sot Ate ae ys cn 58291000) 15 te 
Prince Edward Island.............--- 2,897 2 3,634 3 2,705 2 3,321 2 8,218 2 
INON COCO LLG eerie aime sole cones toretehe ee 26,659 | 22 | 36,091 | 26 35,040 | 27 | 38,165 | 25 | 37,500 | 19 
IN ewe runs wil. oltre cictsaskoreus tes inser 17,132 | 14 | 20,122 14 | 17,428 | 13 | 18,053 12°} 19,320 | 10 
Qucheeres raser sites pose were cee es BS17)]|, 45( 5043s py Pl2 4} 5,563 | 4] 5,700] 3 
Ontario mre bt herlockt atone 5,404 | 4] 6,394] 5] 6, 1841 5| 7,034| 5 | 8,000| 4 
NamibO Da tere ae eae ae cee eel hese 5.329 | 4] 5,415) 4) 4,800 4} 6,600} 4] 8,000} 4 
Saslcatchewall emi ae ct cite et oe arte elie 1 15282 | 1 15 026a)) 1,360 | 1 13500 nie ak 
Mlibertascct ote soe rice reer keler- 857 1 636 | -- 562 | -- 768 | -- 862 | -- 
British Golumbidie.m. sce metaste okie > 58,596 | 48 | 58,704 | 42 | 56,120 2 | 68,821 | 45 | 83,813 | 42 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ... BRU |psepese|le USM) 1 2.1611} 2] 2,2971) 2 22262 1a k 


Grand Totals............... 
Totals, Sea Fish............-.-25++: 
Totals, Inland Fish..............-- 


13,626 | 11 | 15,758 | 11 | 15,217 | 12 18,537 | 12 | 21,174 | 11 


1 Northwest Territories only. 
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3.— Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Provinces, 1946-50 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-45 are given at p. 432 of the 1947 Year Book. 
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Province or Territory 1946 1947 1948 19491 1950! 
000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. 7000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 

| Prince Edward Island...............000. 35,117 31, 682 30, 682 27,525 29,225 
MERE SCOUT Sore OO che ok Sek boeken net 417, 663 324, 136 376, 609 364, 332 378, 484 
Wenew Brunswick. ............0..cccceeces 222,076 216, 740 225,317 189, 235 239,671 
| Ts eine Se 0 Sis SY ag ee a a 127,163 96,354 101,414 106, 114 117,459 
| TERT EERE eh 5 ATR aa eee 32,997 24,919 29,101 34,060 82,754 
| XT R76: RR i> a oe 28, 696 29,939 31,529 29,503 31,468 
EEERCALGOOWHT Sy ht ood, hen cs ce ckeek 7,797 8,020 8,076 7,473 8,731 
| STR oeh Pe eres. Alpi ae ame clea ae 11,070 9,899 7,224 6,302 7,067 
Meprbisn Columbia... i. ssccc0...sceeess 429,388 475,630 613, 903 546,312 638,497 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 6, 667 3,516 7,805 2 9,1012 7,8662 
| Grand Totals). 25.0 f.0...0.. 64 1,318,634 | 1,220,835 | 1,431,660 | 1,319,957 | 1,491,222 
) Midis SOCAN ISI. “9 fo ok fc, eee. 1,227,359 | 1,141,256 | 1,344,132 | 1,229,749 | 1,399,262 
) Totals, Inland Fish................... 91,275 79,579 87,528 90,208 91,960 
| 1 Newfoundland figures not available. 2 Northwest Territories only. 


In 1950, salmon retained the position it has held for more than fifty years as 
the leading fish, on the basis of marketed value; cod maintained the second place 
while lobsters took over third position from herring. Notable advances in order of 
value were shown by halibut, clams, blue pickerel and plaice, while grayfish dropped 
completely out of contention in 1950. 


Table 4 shows the quantities landed (primary products only) in thousands of 
pounds, and values marketed (primary and secondary products) in thousands of 
dollars, of the main species of the commercial fisheries. Minor items, and secondary 
products not specifically derived from one particular kind of fish, are grouped in 
the item “‘Other’’. 
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Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief 
Commercial Fisheries, 1946-50 


__ _Norr.—The quantity landed excludes the weight of livers, but the value of liver products is included 
| in the value for the species concerned. 


Increase 
or Decrease 
Item 1946 1947 1948 19491 1950! 1950 
. 2 compared 
|. with 1949 
| Ca eS Es i le Fee BS cl o's I a PE te a Sc 
Pes choo URN Ce 7000 Ib. | 151,548 | 164,868 | 147,678 | 149,744 | 186,944 +37, 200 
. $’000 25, 230 36, 278 37,929 37,278 49,929 +12, 651 
Se oss. vin Ph vene we 000 lb. | 326,657 | 282,711 | 257,793 | 249,291 | 255,729 +6, 438 
$7000 21,742 14, 467 18, 802 17,004 17, 242 +238 

rr 000 Ib. 38,309 31,884 35, 647 38, 205 44,685 +6, 480 
| - $7000 14,504 10,751 13,958 14,105 16, 260 +2,155 
‘Herring. . 2.8 get 7000 lb. | 373,573 | 398,461 | 552,387 | 470,370 | 561,606 +91, 236 
y $’000 17,344 17,951 15,868 14,798 14, 706 —92 
[0 A Oe oe 7000 lb. 19,460 26,037 21,019 22,214 29,288 -+7,074 
ie: $’000 4,402 6,532 5,397 5,690 8,442 +2, 752 
NG bc aa. *000 Ib. 19, 200 16,023 19,909 22,509 24,776 +2, 267 

+ $’000 4,045 3,562 4,989 5,690 7,057 +1,367 


.¥ Newfoundland figures not available. 
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eee eee okra sens SL SS a 


4.—Quantities Landed and Values of All Marketed Products of the Chief 
Commercial Fisheries, 1946-50—concluded 


ES 


SS PATG UUIVe SIM eenee oan cic iene Oren aac 


1S bn GleleVelicmies ge oc Soa ommaboneS 


Pickerel(dore)s.medes: see 


Mackerel. ena saeraranec cose 


Wialkentrouteerse meee eee tes 


Blue pickerele yc. seen 


Pollock see aie eee 


OV SLOTS tise tern wcctere wee a ete 


SWOT LS le ben tde crn ae eters 


ATE Wiese «ec eteen oe ee 


stave COT Ie, cas oon dn OnBeOr Dao Rr 


Rullibees eta ke oa aS 


1 Newfoundland figures not available. 


’000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 lb. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$000 


7000 Ib. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$000 


000 lb. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$000 


000 lb. 


$000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


’000 Ib. 


$000 


000 lb. 


$7000 


"000 Ib. 


$7000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


bbl. 
$7000 


7000 Ib. 


$000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


7000 Ib. 


$7000 


000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 Ib. 


$000 


"000 lb. 


$000 


100,441 
4,210 


34, 738 
2,468 


13,754 
3,149 


29,518 
2,147 


7,342 
1,683 


20,327 
1,061 


1,972 
398 


28, 280 
1, 263 


5, 452 
987 


25,883 
1, 602 


4,948 
895 


9,563 
848 


2, 252° 


483 


. 2,833 
160 


66, 652 
708 


2,776 
1,230 


17,201 
654 


4,749 
495 


4,499 
733 


7,383 
1,065 


10,479 
447 


87,897 
541 


6, 631 
121,125 


101,640 
6,617 


31,558 
2,479 


14,463 
3,519 


26, 263 
1,719 


4,858 
1, 222 


24, 163 
1,211 


1,753 
390 


20,860 
835 


5,545 
1,239 


22,426 
1,268 


4,286 
880 


6,105 
515 


2,504 
588 


1,667 
123 


64,559 
715 


1,792 
845 


11,775 
457 


6, 008 
611 


3,875 
688 
3,875 
597 


12, 653 
785 


93 , 173 
576 


6, 480 
123,900 


139,826 


92,535 
7,248 


56, 789 
4,536 


15,980 
3, 742 


25,876 
2,252 


5,492 
1,644 


16,554 
961 


5,868 
991 


24,033 
1,648 


7,988 
1,599 


30, 636 
1,644 


4,810 
732 


12,854 
eal 


2,956 
1,224 


4,269 
253 


74,144 
859 


2,363 
1,047 


17, 255 
679 


6, 780 
7A 


3,390 
467 


6,586 
879 


10, 805 
903 


87,067 
501 


7,186 


62,097 
4,438 


46,580 
3,769 


13,535 
2,850 


33, 523 
2,518 


6, 149 
1,806 


25,826 
1,386 


9,831 
998 


18, 583 
1, 284 


6,876 
1,212 


26,578 
1,522 


7,658 
1,032 


6, 964 
580 


3,190 
879 


3,784 
225 


77,810 
876 


2,237 
805 


17,002 
693 


6,673 
541 


3,406 
473 
7,263 
871 


6,199 
346 


43 , 650 
217 


7,252 


131, 138 


10,471 


oS SS | ee | 


68 , 092 
4,981 


47,319 
4,246 


13,877 
3,638 


27,120 
2,192 


5,657 
1, 682 


27,964 
1, 660 


8, 665 
1,559 


28,984 | 


1,363 


7,154 
1,317 


24,789 
1,260 


5,464 
1,196 
914 


2,907 
859 


9,938 
834 


78,801 
830 


2,156 
821 


20,917 
712 


6, 122 
688 


3,430 
619 


4,638 
523 


7,838 
453 


76, 966 
424 


5,575 


ee ee aa | bam tara ning 


151, 982 


Increase 
or Decrease 


Compared 
with 1949 


+5, 995 
+543 


+730 
+477 


+342 
+788 


—6,403 
—326 


—492 | | 
—124 


42,138 
1974 


+561 


+10,401 
179) 


+278 | 
+105 | 


— 262 


+164 


+3, 507 
+334 


+33,31€) 
+201 


+20, 84 


i 


| 
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ee 


| Kind of Equipment 19491 
No 

_ Sea Fisheries— 

| Steam trawlers and vessels...............ccccceeeee 6 

BORO tN pals Co he an! fe mets oh ee 128 

| Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail.................... 2,009 

| Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row................ 28, 163 
Packers, carrying boats and SCOWS.........e.e-0e0- 1,20 
(LE OOS ep HA nate i YR aera 45,161 

Bem mere meters. t tas srt eS, ek ea cel de 28,118 

Salmon nets, traps and seines..............eeeec0e0- 14, 947 
PMR OESCHEL Nene. Se te el RR 16,491 

Other nets, weirs and seines.............e.ceceecee. 6,306 

_ Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand lines............ 92, 638 

Dobster traps.and pounds. .....5.6.65...0 coc cee secs 2,354,279 

RMR ORI 8 cork ae Hi. Poh a cB asd cult we ode a 

remises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, small 

: ish—and.smoke-houses...... 56d 6000s sede csev eee 7,887 

Total Values, Sea Fisheries Equipment........ 

| 

_ Inland Fisheries— 

Sear CATTIORS ANG USK S66 sos os. veils sce oS es bees eee 157 

Boats (gasoline and diesel), skiffs, canoes........... 6,591 

| Re O eeeree ey er EDA Mad oe nec ‘cahars 

) Other nets, weirs and seines..............0ccecceeee 7,454 

ORT er ene in hae 6 

| Premises — piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 

small fish- and smoke-houses....................- 2,019 


Total Values, Inland Fisheries Equipment..... 


1 Figures for Newfoundland not available. 


Mafand Totals... ete er ON 


ea es 


Sea Fisheries 


19491 1950! 

No. No 
132 112 
612 722 


47,595 48, 647 
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The value of the equipment used in primary operations of the commercial 
_ fisheries in 1950 increased by $10,700,000 over the 1949 figure. A rise in the total 
estimated value of craft of all types, especially vessels, accounted for a good pro- 
portion of the increase. Of the total investment in the agencies of primary produc- 
_ tion, 86 p.c. was employed by the sea fisheries. 


5.—Capital Investment in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 1949 and 1950 


* 


1950! 

$7000 No $7000 
975 5 775 
3,045 138 3,905 
17,776 2, 089 22/175 
16, 151 27,858 17,877 
2) 951 1,18 2) 934 
1,137 44) 938 1,148 
753 29,014 794 
3,949 15,459 4,344 
588 16,226 605 
2,792 | ° 6.678 2,873 
11384 87,882 1,760 
5,968 | 1,910,316 6,526 
268 on ; 337 
2,865 7,698 3,471 
59,902 “af 68,824 
1,631 207 1,731 
2,055 7,119 21343 
3,400 e 4,505 
1,164 7,033 1,196 
316 Be 315 
1, 126 1,909 1,359 
9,692 # 11,449 
69,594 te 80,273 


6.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, 1946, 1949 and 1950 


Inland Fisheries 


1946 19491 19501 
No No No 


10,402 9,459 |, 10,974 


117 130 128 
11,034 7,859 7,303 


21,553 17,448 18, 405 


Item — 

1946 

No. 
Persons Employed in— 

| Steam trawlers and vessels............ 162 

ee 439 

SEE OR a a 7,809 

te eo eS 38,097 

Packers, carrying boats and scows.... 693 

Waetishing, not in boats.................. 4,761 
Ds 

; AMOCEN Eres eR eS OE ed ea 51,961 

| 1 Figures for Newfoundland not available. 

j 
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Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry f 


The products of the fish-processing industry were valued at $118,968,000 in ~ 
1950, an increase of $7,049,000 over the 1949 figure. A total of 597 firms were in 
operation in Canada (not including Newfoundland); most of these establishments | 
were engaged in at least two or more of the different phases of processing which 
include canning, curing, freezing, reduction and selling of fresh fish. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1946-50 


Dee 


Item 1946 1947 1948 19491 19501 
Os ee | Se eee 
Establishments— ea 
Prince Edward Island............-.---+++- No. 68 68 65 62 57 
INGiV.a SSCOUIS ce cisie ols oe ete sin eieceaele sueusi ele letosode ens By 192 191 203 242 208 
New Brunswick............ee cece eee eens y 148 153 162 153 170 
QUEDEC? sl oem. oe wae Sums cpeeuin ss eeice ots 3 105 112 107 104 94 — 
British Columbiasec. os sue. e ects acs oe 73 70 63 68 68 | 
Totals, Establishments...........++. No 586 594 600 599 597 
Employees— : Sy 
ant AV sie he D oapteren oe or TODOS OIG OO OOO No. 11, 454 10,793 10,329 10,417 10,176 | 
OIRO Wiese re rece ae is ose oc votobel seers asi mnekeper od 7,942 7,838 6, 168 5,670 5,748 | 
Totals, Employees..........--+++++- 3 19,396 18,631 16, 497 16, 087 15,924 |} 
Salaries and WAGES. ......eeeeceee ee eeerecees $7000 14,745 16, 613 17,041 16,970 18,622 | 
Fuel and electricity used.............e eee eeee cf 1,104 1,411 1,782 Test 1,729 
Materials used.........0ceccseccccsscrcccncns a 68, 013 62,780 74,588 69, 090 74,446 | 
Value of Products. .. 2.5.0... cccc cs cece neces J 100, 124 105, 206 115, 821 111,919 118, 968 


SGN IS ae ne SO eg eee 


1 Figures for Newfoundland not available. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry 
Subsection 1.—Fur Trapping 


The fur industry was at one time the most vigorous and remunerative industry 
in Canada and it still contributes many millions of dollars annually to the national 
income. Until the end of the 19th century practically all Canadian furs were 
wild-caught and although fur-farming has developed rapidly during the present 
century, trapping continues to provide much more than 50 p.c. of the income from 
raw furs produced in Canada. 


Wild fur-bearers are still taken in moderate numbers, even in settled areas 
of this country, but the populations of such animals have, in general, been so reduced 
by the advance of settlement that the principal trapping areas now lie in the North- 
west Territories and the northern parts of the provinces. Many wild animals, 
including some important fur-bearers, are subject to marked fluctuations in numbers 
from year to year, and these fiuctuations are often greatest and most nearly regular 
in northern regions. The number of pelts of certain wild species taken annually 
is notably affected by these fluctuations. 


Another and perhaps more important factor governing the ‘take’ of wild 
animal furs is the fluctuation in demand and in price consequent on changes in 
fashion. Thus, the vogue of recent years for short-haired furs, resulting from the 
desire of women to present as slender a silhouette as possible while wearing a fur 
coat, has caused a decrease in demand for fox and other long-haired pelts and a 
corresponding decrease in the number of such pelts taken by trappers. In areas, 
such as parts of the Northwest Territories, where these furs were formerly a staple 
source of income, this change in style has resulted in serious hardship but it is obvious 
that the problems thus created cannot be solved by wildlife-management practices: 


Conservation. and management of fur-bearers are, however, receiving increasing 
attention from federal and provincial authorities. Scientific studies of many 
species are being made to determine the principal factors controlling their numbers, 
the optimum annual harvest that should be taken, and the best methods of in- 
creasing this harvest. Among the controlling factors being studied are food, shelter, 
weather, diseases, parasites, and predators. 

In certain fur-producing districts, provincial and territorial authorities have 
instituted a registration system in accordance with which trap-lines or trapping 
areas are assigned to individuals on a constant basis. This system puts the responsi- 


__ bility on the registered trapper for the conservation of fur-bearers in his own area 


and has, in general, proved highly successful. 
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Forest fires frequently wipe out wild-fur production for some time over large 
areas. Provincial forest services combat this menace by well-organized fire-fighting’ 
systems, including the use of aircraft and parachute-dropped fire-fighters and equip- 
ment, and by public education. Beaver dams also help to level off the effects of 
floods and drought, natural catastrophes that seriously affect fur-bearers and 
other wildlife. Beavers are, in fact, so useful as assistants to wildlife-management 
services that numbers of them are often transplanted, by air or otherwise, from 
areas where they are too numerous to areas where their activities will improve habitat 
for themselves and for other species. 

The most important aspects of management of the fur-trapping industry are : 
constant practical scientific research, maintenance of suitable habitat and its im- 
provement where possible, sound and balanced regulation of the harvest of fur- 
bearers, provision of competent and adequate field staffs, and true education of 
trappers with respect to the principles of wildlife management. By these means 
many areas depleted of fur-bearers have once again become productive. Such 
means will become increasingly important in maintaining Canada’s position as a — 
major producer of raw furs. 


Subsection 2.—Fur Farming 


Although early developments in raising fur-bearing animals on farms took place | 
first in Prince Edward Island around 1887 and in Quebec in 1898, fur farming 
to-day is carried on in all the provinces of Canada. Foxes were the first fur bearers 
to be raised in captivity on a commercial scale but mink, chinchilla, raccoon, marten, 
fisher, fitch, nutria and many others are now being reared. Mink are the most 
numerous, followed by the various types of foxes and these two far outnumber all _ 
other kinds of fur-bearing animals. | 


There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur-farms until 1920, 
when 587 were reported, with a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 19388 — 
when the number had reached 10,435. After the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 
and the loss of the London and European markets, prices declined and many fur ~ | 
farms went out of production. Though prices rose considerably after the War, | 
operating costs also increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those 
conducted in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. 
By 1950 only 3,492 reported but, despite this decrease in number, volume of -pro- 
duction has gradually increased over the period. 


While the earliest and most intensive fur-farming operations were concerned ~ 
with fox-raising in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, the sharp decline in the 
popularity of fox furs and the steady rise in mink resulted in Ontario and Western 
Canada taking predominant positions in the raising of fur animals. A distribution 
of the 317,000 animals on fur farms at Dec. 31, 1950, showed 11 p.c. in British 
Columbia, 47 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces, 25 p.c. in Ontario, 11 p.c. in Quebec 
and 6 p.c. in the Maritime Provinces. 


Furs have for centuries been used for clothing and adornment and, with the 
demands of fashion, the development of new colour phases in fox and mink has been 
an important incentive to the fur-farming industry. There have always been 
mink mutations in the wild state but these unusual animals stood little chance — 
of survival and such pelts were exceedingly rare. Only by breeding under protection 
could these strange animals be increased in number and variety. Starting with — 
wild-caught mink, breeders have, by cross-breeding, produced mink furs in a 


4 


i} 


; 
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multitude of colours and patterns. By selective breeding the original reddish- 
brown mink has become a beautifully furred animal with a thick coat of soft 


velvety texture and rich blue-black colour, set off by a background of blue or slate- 
shaded under-fur. 


Among the earliest mutations to appear was an attractive bluish-gray mink 
which became known as “Platinum” mink. Mink mutations began to appear in 
ever-increasing numbers on farms from coast to coast and later, as breeders again 
cross-bred these new mutations, a. still greater profusion of colour combinations 
appeared. An excellent example of this cross-breeding of mutations is the ‘“‘Sap- 
phire” mink, a cross of the steel-blue “Aleutian” with the blue-gray “Platinum”. 
Other unusual colour patterns are the “Royal Pastel”, a beautiful brown mink with 
a bluish cast, and an exquisite snow-white mink. 


It has long been known that the mink produces an extremely versatile fur and 
the industry is now setting great emphasis on this quality, thus gaining for mink a 
place among the high-quality furs of the world. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw-fur production are 
confined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the numbers and 
values of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced an annual survey of raw-fur production, basing its statistics on informa- 
tion supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), 
and these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually 
by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns supplied 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur traders in that Province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, with Percentages Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1932-51 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


| a a 


Percentage Percentage 
Wann Pelts of Value Vear Pelts of Value 
o —__—————-] Sold from sy |] Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
SU oe 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 1947 Ros... ee 19,561,024 | 24,859,869 19 
Ss a 4,503,558 | 10,305,154 30 194g eae 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 
Te ee 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 19445. 238 © 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
3 ee 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 19452450. Se kee 6,994,686 | 31,001,456 Bil 
BBD hee esc. 4,596,713 | 15,464,883 40 194634. 2.8 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 SO 

Ba@es..... 2: 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 194 TAY cen Pe 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 
RS 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 1948. os tech he 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
1 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 TO4G KR cede 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 
OS 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 LO5OS i chee 7,377,491 | 23,184, 033 34 
isle... cs. 7,257,337 | 21,123,161 26 1951238 ea 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 


1 Approximate, 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 26 p.c. of 
the total in the 1950-51 season. The numbers of pelts taken in both Alberta and 
Manitoba were higher than in Ontario, but in these provinces muskrat and squirrel, 
which are lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the total. In Ontario the 
more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total value to a higher level. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2,—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 
1950 and 1951 | 


eee ——————— eee 


1950 1951 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total = 
Value Value | 
No $ No. $ 
Newroungland 7. neneerri ss : es 5 eae oe ae ih 
Prince Edward Island...... 25,501 258, 440 1-1 L772 176, 153 |}. 0-6 
INENID COI od dio So adlbol ae 88, 000 309, 872 1:3 356,827 611,979 2-0 
New Brunswick............ 55,315 394,905 1-7 27,814 170,670 0-5 
@ucbecressc eer ieee 528,411 2,814,846 12-1 465,893 | 38,370,829 10-8 
Ontariows os sth oe cece ees 936,313 6, 199, 228 26-8 1,042, 208 8, 210, 658 26-4 
Manitobaeaetwe ics cae cess 1,257,532 | 4,276,630 18-5 1,302,010 | 5,370,335 17-2 
Saskatchewan......00....0- 1,050,766 | 2,359,444 10-2 875,901 2,805,972 9-0 | 
IAT OE GA eth ccd cine e ister 2,191,979 | 3,830,095 16:5 1,861,860 | 5,280,952 17-0 | 
British Columbia...:...... 528,700 1, 631, 983 7:0 662,792 | 2,736,544 8-8 | 
Wulkonel ermborvesssae eee 153,574 199, 086 0-9 228,616 361,969 1-2 | 
Northwest Territories......| 561,400 909, 504 3-9 643,579 2,038,339 6-5 | 
Canadair acc cocoa 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 100-0 7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 100-6 | 


The average prices of the main kinds of pelts taken in 1950-51 were higher | 
than in 1949-50. Fox pelts of all types increased, silver fox rising from $10-63 — 
per pelt to $13-06. Mink rose from $16-68 to $20-57 and mutation mink from 
$14-15 to $21-60. The average value of beaver pelts was $23-58 in 1950-51 as 
compared with $20-99 in the previous year; muskrat rose from $1-70 to $2-25 — 
and squirrel from 35 cents to 66 cents. | 

3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 

1950 and 1951 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


1950 1951 
Kind Pelt Total Average Pelts Total Average 
eee Value Value 2 Value Value 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Bad Cer steerer ee 1,425 600 0-53 702 743 1-06 
Beartawhitcines seit ees ote 297 7,015 25-30 Sl, 9,525 25-27 
Bear, unspecified........... 760 1,629 2-14 410 1,308 3:19 & 
IBGaner ety.eitlaie neces 157,416 | 3,304,923 20-99 180,817 | 4,262,977 93-58 aaa 
Coyote or prairie wolf 15, 686 39, 644 2-53 SPAR LOA. 142,584 4-36 aa 
Ermine (weasel)..........- 627,531 933 , 626 1-49 377, 088 805, 770 2-14 
Wisherteee a ee ee: 2,710 78,456 28-95 3,707 91,931 24-80 
UG oot tee cies oie ce ace tues 155 182 1-17 76 86 1-13 
Box luc es. sve. earns fe 1,954 19,589 10-03 2, 063 21,647 10-49 
POX? CrOSShe np eoeee cele alert Petite 7,897 2-84 6,514 21,041 3°23 
WOXATEC se ohn ema ee eek 27,015 31, 784 1-18 36,576 64, 788 1-77 
HOXMSil Verso mitonee ean me 59,029 627, 204 10-63 38,561 503, 658 13-06 
Fox, new-type.............. 21,923 271,950 12-40 11,749 171, 684 14-61 
iHoxcawinitess: witcese Gas se 19,775 167,044 8-45 52,566 684, 272 13-02 
MOKwO ter amet. tle tea cs ous 60 252 4-20 40 199 4-98 
LiynXein ose. ee Oo 3, 734 38,027 10-18 9, 662 108,919 11-27 
Mar cener, eta. See ae 14,428 271,360 18-81 21,109 539,065 25-54 
Minkwstancdanden stesso 564,409 9,416,007 16-68 598,008 | 12,300,312 20-57 
Mink-smutations:--.2-+:-. 103 , 278 1,461,034 14-15 107, 288 2 Site (28 21-60 
Maiskrra tires antes cetickters cies 3, 138,609 5,334, 160 1-70 2,958, 662 6, 645,903 2-25 
INUbrT at ero ee mee yc oes 29 43 1-48 16 18 1-13 
Otter ae Ste ee neces aeons LISS 242,465 20-98 13,567 374,007 27-5 
1 8424) OY 1 eee, Beate ioe mee 67,951 25,901 0-38 48,123 22,487 0-47 
RACCOON Asteur i cltassiee. + 15,906 20,922 1-32 24,384 60, 697 2-49 
DRUNKS ces k meee sain 10,085 4,914 0-49 16,389 12,872 0-79 
SGULIREL Ee trek. cee eats es 2,507,436 870,809 0°35 2,935, 520 1,943, 103 0-66 
Wal. dicate aman oaeeocemace 781 725 0-93 649 888 1-37 
Wilks cee Ase Meuse pisces ousiets 766 2,437 3-18 1,148 7,342 6:40 | 
Wolverines 2oceene ated ee sul 2,934 9-43 780 18,851 24-17 


Neca etches 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 
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Fur Farm Statistics.—In 1950 the number of fur farms continued the decrease 
occurring each year since 1946, dropping from 4,049 in 1949 to 3,492 in 1950. The 


_ value of fur animals on farms at Dec. 31, 1950, was slightly higher than at the end 


of 1949 and the revenue from operations was also higher amounting to $11,800,000 
compared with $9,500,000. 

The number of farms reporting foxes in 1950 decreased since 1949 by 26 p.c. 
to 985, while the number of animals on these farms was lower by 21 p.c., totalling 
23,811 valued at $641,828. Mink farms showed a smaller decline from 2,798 in 
1949 to 2,557 in 1950, but the number of animals on the farms reached a record 
total of 286,152 valued at $8,400,000 in 1950, which was 22,479 more in number and 
$1,900,000 higher in value than in 1949. Fox pelts produced decreased by 38 p.c., 
while mink pelts increased by 1 p.e. 
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4.—Fur Farms and Values of Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1948-50 


For Farms Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 


Pans on Fur Farms 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland............. ee * Ay) e: = ot 
Prince Edward Island. .... 246 179 127 172, 688 158,108 146,908 
Nova COL, ese I ee 219 163 130 175,973 154, 987 184,051 
New Brunswick............ 205 136 105 131, 056 109,319 125, 469 
SS ee ee 1,058 718 561 1,345, 593 1,179,718 1,306, 429 
eto... 1,306 1,104 952 2,696, 060 2,540, 036 2,977,794 
a Manitoba.:................ 581 509 489 1,210,580 1,236, 157 1,686,174 
Saskatchewan............. 285 253 203 477, 627 510, 402 564, 484 
OS Se een eee 793 657 601 1, 600, 248 1,576, 938 1,978,989 
British Columbia.......... 347 330 324 1,099,710 1,277,560 1,473, 988 


; MURAD serene si <cean > 5,040 4,049 3,492 8,909,535 | 8.743,225 | 10,444,286 
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5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1947-50 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


a 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
Kind of Animal |———_— |_| | 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Chinchilla ss. o- 4,040] 1,578, 400 4,339] 1,088,900 5,685] 1,428,708 6,053] 1,350,860 
WOovotew ants. 2 20 2 10 1 1 — — 
Hush ereemntcrcicy sr 148 17, 871 83 10, 250 116 10, 600 99 9,860 
IGChe uc cance sone 112 840 90 473 85 519 Lae 225, 
Hox blue wey pire 2,344 82, 665 985 40, 103 738 28, 220 557 21,359 
Ox; CLOSS.e see 186 3,110 102 1,476 2 2 2 2 
Fox, new-type..... 25,040} 1,031,060 15, 442 485,170 9,734 265, 694 6, 857 187,574 
IDOE Ca anes 197 1,402 111 Lo: 2 2 2 2 
HOxXAiSILVetee eee 36,685] 1,048,991 26,166} 690,911 19,578) 504,799 16,279] 431,267 
Hox, Others. cccen 72 4,095 61 1,800 150 1,839 118 1,628 
IR Ose -te, nee 4 250 4 200 1 1 — — 
Martens cn rti apacrs i 344 31,489 427 39, 690 — SYA! 30,790 327 31,020 
Mink sync n heer 985,128/10,311,507| 262,827] 6,544,333} 263,673] 6,469,273} 286,152) 8,408,379 
INDE Re Adee cha hae 208 3, 238 130 4,167 67 1,650 38 1,430 
Raccoon Se Re 156 1,001 163 922 147 1,009 114 623 
Sikunike weavrereiereees 2 1 3 15 A 1 1 i : 
Other fur animals. . _ — — — 8 124 0) 61 
Totals........ 354, 668/14, 115,949] 310,935) 8,909,535) 300,352] 8,743,225) 316, 646)/10, 444,286 
SS a 
1 Included in ‘‘Other fur animals’’. 2 Included in ‘‘Fox, other’’. 


6.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1947-50. 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
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1947 1948 1949 1950 
Kind of Animal] |—2——___— | —— —_ | _ 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Chinchilla. 238, 820 _ AXViL, 7/ — 404,161 150} 518;750 — 

Risher see. 7,150 2125 1,200 1,267 975 177 1 1 

Hiteh- eee. ons 113 676 90 1,422 oe 280 1 1 
Hox; blue =a a 4,210 52,740 2,030 94,053 210 37, 802 185 20,277 

HOXsICLOSS) Hele 160}- 4,490 105 2,436 2 2 2 2 
Fox, new-type..... 38,451] 1,389,998 9,459} 1,015,612 2,642} 427,964 A287 288,570 

HO, TeGhaee see a 25 2,208 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Fox silvers sane « 43,779] 1,482,328 33,882] 977,690 16,615} 505,404 14,567} 463,181 
Pox; others. 276 618 50 1,416 92 1,788 13 930 
Martenen ceneree te 2,370 1,479 2,870 877 6,081 1,210 2,754 2,841 
Minle neve. tere 1,039,379] 8,780,456] 537,643] 5,875,376] 288,411) 7,820,747) 481, 212/10, 064,005 

INUIbEIA Ne. cate st 140 270 534 388 80 2 1 1 

IG@eCoontesaeee ter : 84 113 65 15 42 26 1 1 
Other fur animals... _— _ — — 300 _— 730 700 
Totals..i5. cc. 1,374, 957/11, 717,496] 789,485] 7,970,552} 719,684) 8,795,550) 972, 498/10, 835,507 

1 Included with ‘‘Other fur animals’’. 2 Included in ‘‘Fox, other’’. 


Section 3.—Marketing of Furs 


The first Canadian fur auction sale was held in 1920 at Montreal, Que., and 
although that city has always been the leading Canadian fur mart, auction sales are 
now held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, 
Man. The Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at 
Regina to assist the producers in that Province. 


Grading.—The grading of furs was introduced in 1939 by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to secure uniformity so that furs may be purchased by grade 
without the necessity of buyers from other countries personally examining the 


‘il er 
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pelts. Grading offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in 
general. It educates the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an 
incentive to improve the quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning 
of future matings, aids in raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts 
and helps in advancing the level of prices for high-quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Prior to World War II, Canada marketed fur pelts 
mainly in the United Kingdom but, since that market was practically dormant 
during the war years, the fur trade was carried on mainly with the United States. 
A definite revival of trade with the United Kingdom was shown between 1946 and 
1948 but decreases of 39 p.c. and 18 p.c., respectively, in exports of furs to that 
market were shown in 1949 and 1950. 


The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is chiefly in undressed furs, 
the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada 
making up a comparatively small proportion of the total. Exports consist largely, 
of course, of furs which Canada produces in greatest abundance, mink being the 
most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and fox. On the other hand, furs such 
as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, rabbit, squirrel, sheep and lamb, which 
are not produced to any extent in Canada, make up the major portion of the 
imports. 


Total exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and all countries are given for the years 1947-49 in Part I, Section 4, 
of the Foreign Trade Chapter XXI, Tables 13 and 14. 


7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kinds, 1950 


Ea i 


Exports Imports 
Kind of Kind of 
Fur United United All Fur United United All 
Kingdom| States {Countries Kingdom| States | Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— Undressed— 
IBOAVEDs Sade hw sn 655,500] 3,306,790} 3,986,172] China and Jap 
Brmine. eee 191,218} 496,452) 687,670 TN Kee —_ 288,238} 310,886 
Bushee conc Oe 31,816 89,561 13275167) SO xs eee eee 884 68, 686 69, 570 
Fox, all types..... 472, 569 680,565) 1,383, 743]/ Kolinsky......... — 141,426 141,426 
ibid Cele iain tps dot 86,070 93,985]| Marine........... — 31, 022 31, 022 
Martone. cn. ch< ce: 47,582 257, 225 3045807] s Mink — ors 28,011) 1,514,575] 1,544,381 
Ranier eee a ae 987, 774/12,336,524/13,368,028] Muskrat.......... _ 9,361) 4,689,444] 4,698, 805 
MAUSIKTA GL. coke 883,835] 1,627,280] 2,539,657 Opossum er one 2,000 15,405 19,052 
Citterio 28,102 207,336 235, 438]| Persian lamb..... 235,844] 6,456,027] 7,415, 647 
RAD DIt Aen. : 476 30,681 SOs Rabbitewee eee: — 446, 987 755,435 
RACCOONS sea 3,797 56, 416 60,288] Raccoon.......... — 273, 295 273, 295 
Reales aceces oct 13, 035 4,669 17,704], Sheep and lamb.. _ 507,651 971,812 
UN Ke sane noe 3,184 5,918 ORSoo|| es Sauirrels.. sees 16), 780) 857, 762 889, 964 
cine) n. .205 661, 528 is Pairs O16 ,S0c|lmeOthers een ee. 14,878} 1,568,936] 1,640,287 
Weasels !a 0.4... 7,476 183,529 191,005 
BUGLE eo so ee 1,290 26, 828 28, 118] Dressed— 
SO LHCP ES! fronts ah, 2,411 36,873 45,012] Astrakhan, Rus- 
Sian ares ey — 2,859 2,859 
Dressed— Rabbits ss eee 13,346 8,428 67,564 
BOOK ta sea etek — 80 1,993} Sheepskins....... 3,484 82,878 89,465 
SO EHEr se... 9,771 513 , 282 6305514) “Other)..-.. 62,830 603, 233 692,408 
Manufactured...... 700 848 , 388 873,496|/Manufactured...... 301,327 552,571 936, 255 
MW Otals .f.05.4 5, 4,009, 635/20, 807, 744/25, 298, 256 Totals!. fee 718, 232/18, 109, 423/20, 550, 133 


a 


1 Not including hatters’ furs. 
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Section 4.—The Fur-Processing Industry* 


The rather general term “fur processing” includes the fur-dressing and -dyeing 
industry and the fur-goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or 4 
‘dyeing of pelts on a custom basis, while the latter is a manufacturing industry that 
actually makes up fur goods such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


Fur-dressing and -dyeing industry statistics were first recorded in 1917, when 
12 establishments with 512 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. Hight 
establishments in 1924 reported a revenue of $1,120,895, expenditures on dyes, 
chemicals and other materials used of $162,013 and on salaries and wages to 539 
employees of $561,233. Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, muskrat pelts 
made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. and squirrel 10 p.c. By 1950 the number of skins 
treated had increased to 13,639,110, muskrat accounting for 34 p.c., rabbit for 29 p.c. 
and squirrel for 13 p.c. Other types of skins treated fluctuated very widely over the 
past quarter-century, the numbers being affected not only by climatic conditions 
under which trapping is carried on but also by the development of fur farming and, 
above all, by the vagaries of fashion. Principal statistics of the fur-dressing industry 
for the years 1948, 1949 and 1950 are given in Table 8. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Dressing Industry, 1948-50 


Statistics for the fur-goods industry, on a comparable basis, are available from 
1921, when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $13,639,609, 
with employees numbering 2,621 who received $3,013,706 in salaries and wages. 
Cost of materials used in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal 
statistics for the industry for the years 1948, 1949 and 1950 are given in 
Table 9. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
Ttem 1948 1949 1950 | 
ee eS Se | 
Bistablishmentsic: cee ser me rete eerie coe cies pra reac rei No. 21 21 22 
| 
Employees on Salaries— i 
14 ESP Si a a Oe ere 6 POR ae Aa oblast HR sh No 123 109 120 
PELE TIVE Cle fe eects ee ctl eed As weer re rara elas oe ees ik 37 42 44 
Employees on Wages— i 
Male terete Se abn. ye acts Rear tiec Gin. See a tae See ae No. 1,124 1,224 1,187 
a ReVac ts CoRR olen, ght oR gk oe ne ree AEB OA 0 eer e 318 295 282 
GalavicsD aides foo ts acon auc Rae wae ore eee $ 596,035 628,890 | 653,615 a 
Wages paid........ A ice ap cla AY reer OR er eer Gace a $ 2,523,432 2, 858, 743 2,766, 881 i 
| 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, ete.).......... $ 1,135, 650 1,215,541 ~ 1,294, 259 é 
Poltsetreated ceca tet cane tre Lc ore eae orth No. 14, 137, 455 13,933,261 13, 639, 110 
Amount received for treatment of furs................. $ 6, 126,532 6,691,418 6,514,772 


* Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau : q 
of Statistics. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Goods Industry, 1948-50 


Item ‘ 1948 1949 1950 
TOUS SATCU) @0 te ee a Oe oe ee No 615 642 609 
Employees on Salaries— 
OAL Nid i tect Bk Ciena Ai Rae de eal a i No. 1,193 1,305 1, 250 
Shei Sas es 00 Re Se a a rr oY 340 387 359 
Employees on Wages— 
Ne i NERA ce Salle tdoa's Len'd Mike No. ITE 2,816 2,728 
OE a lens as aeacae rat ener ara a Ree at se SD a 2 2,163 2,192 1,992 
BIT IOS MAAS ree tease eas «no ekivetced. ei locke $ 4,154,725 4,718,648 4,755,675 
SEW OOH Soe ae ger aes Pie tan ae ete a Can $ 9,327,690 9,801,931 9, 841,027 
IN Ry CUSRT Tos ls. eae le eae a a $ 43, 938, 122 37, 260, 284 38,309, 241 
Value of products. +#........ SOBEL TO OMH OT OF IT Re $ 66, 384, 085 60, 955,010 61,930,099 


ar a ee eas Se ee 

Changes in living habits and standards that have taken place in the past 
quarter-century are reflected in the type of goods produced by the fur-goods industry. 
For example, in 1921 there were 31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced 
whereas, in 1948, there were 225,711 ladies’ fur coats made ; the number dropped to 
207,816 in 1949, and to 191,915 in 1950. The manufacture of men’s fur coats, 
however, showed a decided reversal in the market as there were 4,655 men’s fur 
coats and 1,037 men’s fur-lined coats manufactured in 1921 but a total of only 
329 such coats in 1950. In 1921 horse-drawn sleighs were still reasonably plentiful — 
and 4,461 fur robes were produced but, by 1950, production had dropped to virtually 


- none. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MANUFACTURES 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—General Analyses of Manu- Part II.—Provincial and Local Dis- 
facturing. tribution of Manufacturing Pro- 
Section 1. Growru or Manuracturine 603 duction. . 
Srecrion 2. PropUCcTION BY INDUSTRIAL 
Grovurs ANDINDIVIDUALINDUsTRIES 610 Secrion 1. PRovINCIAL ee 6 
Subsection 1. Manufactures Classified OF MANUFACTURING RODUCTION . 341 
on the Standard Classification Basis 610 Subsection 1. The Manufactures of ‘ 
Fg oor De emule Classified ae the Atlantic Provinces............ 645 
y Origin o CNHs 566 do og hoe : 
Subsection 3. Manufactures Classified Rupeecase 2. The Manufactures of 647 
by Type of Ownership..........- 622 GUCDECE cove: shee evs) ake seeelh peueiaicetemms 
Subsection 4. Leading Manufacturing Subsection 3. The Manufactures of 
Andustries: .c....10% «10 Sos Soe eta 625 Ontatig: (8s ds ee eee 648 
Section 3. PrincipaL Facrors IN Subsection 4. The Manufactures of 
g Nae oe ape ee oe 627 the Prairie Provinces............ 650 
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Maintenance Expenditures....... 636 
Subsection 3. Size of Manufacturing Section 2. Manuracturine Inpvs- 
HWstablishtments ares swerueretesue enero: 638 TRIES IN URBAN CENTRES....... 653 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses including: the historical development of manufacturing; 
detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual 
industries; and principal factors in manufacturing production such as capital, 
employment, salaries and wages, and size of establishment. Part II deals with the 
provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of 
years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the information 
collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, while 
numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions, as far 
as possible, back to 1917, so that the figures for the period since then are on a 
reasonably comparable basis. 


Canada now ranks among the important manufacturing countries of the 
world and holds a dominant position in the export of many manufactured products. 


The forward movement in development has been the result of three great influences: 


firstly the opening of the west at the beginning of the present century which greatly 


increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds, especially construction — 
materials; secondly, World War I which left a permanent imprint upon the variety 
and efficiency of Canadian plants; and thirdly, World War II with its insatiable 
demands for food and manufactured products of all kinds. More especially during» 
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the second world war the situation created as a result of Canada’s strategic position 
as a source of food and armaments had far-reaching effects on the magnitude and 
diversification of Canadian manufacturing production, with the result that Canada, 
with greatly increased skills and plant capacity, has now entered a new era in 
manufacturing development. 


Outstanding economic factors of 1950, such as the record gross national product 
of $18,029,000,000, the level of capital investment at $3,791,000,000 and foreign 
trade at $6,000,000,000, are the immediate manifestations of trends over the past 
decade. With a labour force less than 14 p.c. larger than in 1939, the Canadian 
economy has shown remarkable growth. Production of durable goods has expanded 
the most, especially automobiles, trucks and electrical apparatus. Electric power 
output has doubled and aluminum has advanced five times. Steel production is 
up two and one-half times. Mineral production has doubled. Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry has continued its premier position with Canadian newsprint pro- 
duction leading the world. 


The discovery of oil at Leduc, Alta., in February 1947, altered Canada’s 
industrial destiny. Output of oil had been dwindling; more than 90 p.c. of the oil 
used in Canada was being imported and causing a heavy drain on holdings of United 
States currency. In the three years following the Leduc strike, Canada’s oil reserves 
jumped from 35,000,000 bbl. to 1,500,000,000 bbl. and potential output rose to 
approximately 145,000 bbl. daily, or 40 p.c. of Canadian consumption. Develop- 
ments in the oil industry of Alberta have been closely paralleled by developments 
in natural gas. Expansion in this industry, too, has been nothing short of spectacular. 
In the past five years, household, commercial and industrial sales of natural gas 
increased by about 55 p.c. Natural gas is the cheapest source of energy for many 
purposes and, when available in large quantities and at relatively low price, plays 
an important role in manufacturing production. 


Another new source of industrial wealth lies in the huge iron deposits on the 
Quebec-Labrador boundary, 320 miles north of the St. Lawrence River. More than 
| 400,000,000 tons of ore have already been proven and plans call for production by 
1955 at an annual rate of 10,000,000 tons. 


: 


Oil, gas and iron will transform the base of Canadian industry and widen the 
horizon for manufactured goods. The gross value of manufactured products in 
Canada reached $12,480,000,000 in 1949 and was approximately $13,817,526,000 
in 1950. About one-half of the 1950 total was accounted for by 15 leading industries 
based on the utilization of forest and food resources, iron and steel, and fuel and 
‘power. Development in these industries has been outstanding, but this advance 
‘must not be allowed to detract from the solid, steady growth of Canadian manu- 
facturing as a whole. In the years 1946 to 1950, 1,031 entirely new companies 
began operations in manufacturing. These firms employed 41,000 people, paid 
salaries and wages of $70,000,000 and had a gross value of production of $350,000,000. 
Thus, nearly 4 p.c. of the jobs in manufacturing currently available to Canadians 
are the direct result of operations of new companies. 
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Two major changes were adopted in the compilation of manufacturing statistics 
starting with 1949. Figures for that year contained statistics for the Province of 
Newfoundland and a change was made in the system of classifying industries. 


Under the Standard Classification adopted, the industries are divided into 17 major 3 


groups instead of the nine groups under the component material classification. 


For most purposes a classification of manufacturing industries based on chief 


component materials has, in the past, proved very useful. Such classification was — 


wholly applicable when the industry of the country was concerned with the early 
stages in the processing of primary materials, ie., when final products were 


mainly such items as pig iron, lumber and processed fish. As manufacturing — 


industries developed, however, turning out more and more goods for consumption, 


the combination of ingredients in such output became more and more complex. — 
The modern automotive, aircraft, shipbuilding and electrical-apparatus industries — 
are examples in which a wide variety of materials must be assembled for the com- 


pletion of the final product. 


In establishing the Standard Industrial Classification, the concept of ‘“‘purpose”’ 
has been combined with that of “chief component material” in the frame- 


work of the classification of manufacturing industries.. For the classification of | 


consumer-goods industries the concept of “pur ose”? seems most applicable both 
p 


in terms of common usage in referring to industries and in providing the type 


of data most often required. Hence, such major groups as food and beverages, 


clothing, transportation equipment, and electrical apparatus and supplies have 


been established. 


NET VALUE OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
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PART -I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUF ACTURING 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


This Section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal Statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, 
salaries and wages paid, cost of materials and values of products. Other useful 
comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-50 


Nore.—Statisties of manufacturing from 1870 have been published, but between that year and 1917 
figures are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. Statistics for significant years will be 
found in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 363. Statistics of the non-ferrots metal smelting industries were 
included in manufactures in 1925 for the first time. 


ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Capital fopees and of Value of Value of 

Bee Wages Materials Products! Products 

$ No. $ $ $ $ 

2, 333,991,229] 606,523] 497,801,844 1,539, 678,811) 1,281, 131,980 2,820,810, 791 
2,518, 197,329] 602,179 567,991,171] 1,827,631, 548 1,399,794, 849 3, 227, 426,397 
2,670,559, 435} 594,066 601,715, 668 1,779, 056,765 1,442, 400, 638 3, 221,457, 403 
2,923, 667,011] 598,893] 717,493,876 2,085, 271,649! 1,621,273, 348] 3,706,544, 997 
2,697, 858,073} 438,555] 497,399,761 1,365, 292, 885} 1, 123, 694, 263 2,488, 987,148 
2,667,493, 290] 456,256] 489,397,230 1, 272,651,585] 1,103,266, 106 2,375,917, 691 
2,788,051, 630} 506,203] 549,529,631 1,456, 595, 367| 1, 206,332,107 2, 662,927,474 
2, 895,317,508] 487,610] 534,467,675 1, 422,573,946] 1,075,458, 459] 2,570,561, 931 
3,065,730,916] 522,924] 569,944,442 1,571,788, 252) 1, 167,936,726] 2,816,864, 958 
3, 208,071,197} 559,161] 625, 682,242 1,712,519, 991] 1,305, 168,549 3, 100, 604, 637 
3, 454,825,529] 595,052) 662,705,332 1,741, 128,711] 1,427,649, 292 3, 257, 214, 876 
3, 804,062,566] 631,429] 721,471,634 1,894,027, 188) 1,597, 887,676] 3,582,345, 302 
4,004, 892,009] 666,531] 777,291,217 2,029, 670,813] 1,755,386, 937| 3,883,446, 116 
4,041,030,475| 614,696] 697,555,378 1, 664,787,763] 1,522,737, 125] 3,280,236, 603 
3,705,701, 893} 528,640] 587,566,990 1, 221,911,982] 1,252,017, 248] 2,555, 126, 448 
3,380, 475,509} 468,833] 473,601,716 954,381,097) 955,960,724] 1,980,471, 543 
3,279, 259, 838] 468,658] 436,247,824 967,788,928) 919,671,181] 1,954,075, 785 
3, 249,348,864] 519,812] 503,851,055 1, 229,518,621) 1,087,301,742] 2,393, 692,729 
3,216,403, 127] 556,664] 559,467,777 1,419, 146,217) 1,153,485, 104] 2,653,911, 209 
3,271, 263,531] 594,359] 612,071, 434 1, 624,213,996) 1,289,592, 672] 3,002, 403, 814 
3,465, 227,831} 660,451] 721,727,037 2,006, 926,787] 1,508,924, 867| 3,625,459, 500 
3,485, 683,018] 642,016] 705,668,589 1, 807,478,028) 1,428, 286,778] 3,337, 681,366 
3, 647,024,449] 658,114] 737,811,153 1,836, 159,375) 1,531,051,901] 3,474,783, 528 
4,095,716, 836] 762,244] 920,872,865 2,449, 721,903} 1,942, 471,238] 4,529, 173,316 
4,905, 503,966] 961,178] 1,264, 862, 643 3, 296,547,019) 2,605,119, 788] 6,076,308, 124 


5, 488, 785, 545/1,152,091) 1,682, 804,842] 4,037, 102,725 3,309, 973,758] 7,553,794, 972 


and electricity and the cost o 
because statistics for cost of 


6,317, 166,727 
3 


1,987, 292,384 
2,029, 621,370 
1,845,773, 449 
1,740, 687, 254 


2,085, 925, 966 
2,409, 368, 190 
2,591,890, 657 
2,771, 267,435 


4,690, 493, 083 
4, 832, 333, 356 
4,473, 668, 847 
4,358, 234,766 


5,534, 280,019 
6, 632, 881, 628 
6, 843, 231, 064 
7,538, 534, 532 


3,816, 413,541 
4,015, 776,010 
3,564,315, 899] 8, 250,368, 866 
3,467,004, 980} 8,035, 692, 471 


4,292,055, 802/10, 081,026, 580 
4,938,786, 981/11, 875, 169, 685 
5,330, 566, 434/12, 479, 593, 300 
5, 942,058, 229]13, 817,526, 381 


8,732,860, 999 
9,073, 692,519 


1 For 1924 and subsequent years the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel 


3 Not collected. 


the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 
_ which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, 
- was re-adopted. 


f materials from the gross value. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable 
electricity are not available. 


2 A change in the method of computing 
increased the number somewhat over that 
however, the method in force prior to 1925 
4 Includes Newfoundland. 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-50 


Pree d nee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
‘ © Vent a Capital i an of Value of Value of 
ear ployees| Wages Materials Products! Products 
$ No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland- 
QAO acc coe es 2 6,934] 15,486,336 31, 228,173 32,918,776 67, 264, 282 
195 OC ee eres 2 6,682] 16,246,252 31,505, 623 36,712,377 71,062, 850 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
NOUR seis. tas 2,008,082) 1,556 663, 251 3,087, 621 1,750,135 4,837,756 
TO 20M ee este 2,328, 686 1, 287 855, 210 4,164, 223 2,135, 857 6,300,080 
19298 Cees 2,646,354] 2,074 727 , 286 2,862,725 1,466,446 4,408, 608 
I REE cAaatone « 2,256, 307 991 529, 684 1,590, 834 1,126,826 2,775, 787 
1939 ae oe 2,682,900} 1,088 617, 945 Ono5 Om lilia 1,243,979 3,543, 681 
DIR Rn Bape eer 2 1,786} 1,694,763 6,993,510 3,570, 835 10,713, 644 
TO4GE Re ctowkeiess 2 he NS) 1,651, 469 7,582,046 8,469, 435 11, 200,310 
1948 Steet Mtacctes 2 1,759) 2,073,985 12,634, 785 4,217,680 17,074,084 
1OAQ UR a ee oes 2 1,747| 2,133,555 13,537,144 4,338,320 18, 123, 200 
TOSCO eaegees ce 2 1,786] 2,342,180 15, 243, 042 4,284,417 19,811,023 | 
Nova Scotia— 
i Corie aera 124,357,851| 25,252) 18,838,051 102,415, 215 57,565,703] 159,980,918 
1 920 eccseeee 135,679,188] 23,425) 25,625,089 85, 724, 785 61,371,243} 147,096,028 
O29 BFS Ss cracstrere 118,951,398} 19,986] 16,905,885 50, 725, 562 35,676,421 89,787,548 
1933 seewnets et 92,004,624) 12,211 9, 604, 680 25,354,319 19, 988, 257 47,912,432 
T9389 S eenienes 101,954,082] 17,627} 16,651,685 43,332,195 35, 885, 563 83, 139,572 
1944 See ee "2 37,812] 59,940,411 103, 463, 123 93,376,638] 204,421,664 
194AGk ees, eee 2 29,724] 43,060,259} 100,354, 480 71,738,873| 178,793,420 
LOA Se es 2 30,348} 52,553,200} 140,761,593 95,774,483] 246,111,688 
19407 ean. ae koe 2 29,311| 54,686,577| 185,841,899) 102,294,298} 247,592,389 
POR OMe ae cence 2 28,479) 54,888,061 147,131,045 97,780,564 255, 887,499 
New Bruns- 
wick— 
SSW Reke he Satie ocr 60,300,907} 19,710} 12,893,014 32,380, 621 27, 027,725 59, 408,346 
1920). AES eee 101,216,395| 19,007} 19,266,821 60, 812, 641 45,803,164} 106,615,805 
19293 oo Seis ees ots 91,376,948] 17,952| 15,127,716 39, 800, 366 26, 640, 786 68,145,012 
1b BS ls seis t.c 90,148,317] 11,336} 9,308,100 20,442,421 18, 166,713 41,345,622 © 
19390 ee. er eee 91,171,323) 14,501) 18,659, 162 35, 617,614 27,041, 195 66,058, 151 
O44. eee 2 23,164] 32,345,080 83,993,599 62,258,478] 152,106,577 
194G. Boe eee 2 DoRac 33,151,919 96, 389, 299 67,783,377| 170,753,741 
LOAS Seam Ee eee: 2 24,325) 43,918,687} 134,410,529 91,404,150) 234,579,684 
140M ene es 2 23,446] 44,219,819] 131,804, 253 91,187,375| 231,506,191 
1O50 ete ee 2 93,863} 46,386,069} 148,066,224) 106,204,409) 263,753,067 
Quebec— 
ac ceeese 662,012,975} 188,043] 141,008,616] 385,212,984] 380,882,409 766,095,393 
LOQ0R een teers 878, 859, 638] 183,748] 202,516,550} 553,558,520) 499,648,217 1,053, 201, 737 
A OD03 ee ee 1,246, 208, 650| 206, 580| 225,226,808] 537,270,055] 537,796,395 1,108,592,775 
1OSSe Sem Se pee 1,035,339,591| 157,481] 134,696,386] 292,560,568) 288,504,782 604, 496,078 
LOSOR ates Stee 1,182,538, 441| 220,321] 223,757,767| 536,823,039} 470,385, 279 1,045, 757,585 
HO4 A ee ce ote 2 424,115) 668, 156,053) 1,494, 253,053 1,350,519, 134] 2,929, 685, 183 
AQ4G ce. Sota 2 357,276] 565,986, 105] 1,297,009,099| 1, 125,991,848) 2,497,971,521 
LQAS Trae y tee. as 2 383, 835| 756,078, 652| 1,954,111, 943] 1,533,798, 259] 3,598, 870, 345 
LOAOSshee kere 2 390, 275| 809,579,270] 2,027,793, 643] 1,651,629, 668] 3,788,497,123 
ODORS S oe eck 2 390, 163] 851,334,700] 2,225,476, 250] 1,798,320,105) 4,142,473,290 
Ontario— | 
TOM ee ce 1,157,850, 643| 299,389] 258,393,065] 794,556,502) 662,174,261 1,456,730,763 
1920S Rae ten 1, 464,097,346] 295,674] 362,941,317 1,071, 848,374 792,267,562) 1,864,110,9386 
19293 Acerca 1,986, 736,556] 328,533] 406,622,627) 1,056,530, 202 916,971,816) 2,020,492,433 
190337 ete 1,587,947,947| 224,816} 220, 530,088 464,544,563 465,108, 842 958,776,858 
19898 a eee 1,762,571, 669| 318,871] 378,376,209} 907,011,461) 791,428,569 1,745,674,707 
1944, oP eweeane 2 564,392| 975,038,060] 2,310,347,858| 1,930,043, 913] 4,339,797, 784 | 
POA Gite ee agriees 2 498,120] 845,216,547| 2,001,900, 592 1,659, 284,622) 3,754,523,701 
TOAS termes 2 551, 556]1,210,438,044] 3,118,084, 345 2,486,007,774| 5,742,269,854 
1940S ee 2 557, 190|1,305, 544,434| 3,256,454, 918] 2,708,554,013] 6,103,804, 834 
TO5O Ree as ee ate 2 566, 51311,412,999,146! 3,598, 821,495! 3,068, 141, 837 


6,822,953,981 
; 
j 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-50 


Province or 
Territory and 
ear 


Manitoba— 


ed 


British 
Columbia— 


73, 284, 225 


NwYNH DS & 


171,375,087 
174, 110, 438 
311, 806, 456 
263,195, 652 
274,969, 502 


®eww w bt 


—concluded 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


SS) a a 


16,513, 423 
32,372,081 
31,224,596 
18, 687,430 


23,010, 469 


8,662,417 
15, 210, 628 
14,585,734 
9,573, 468 
14,977,700 


49,735,336 
55,115, 554 
58,416, 324 


35, 426, 675 


196, 403,722 


285, 656 


Materials 


Cost 
of 


69,715,149 
92,729,271 
87, 832,324 
44,579,998 
82, 408, 293 
226, 234,925 


300,384,707 


22,040, 674 


131, 215, 017 
126,595,761 
172, 423, 275 
164,349,341 
164, 557,306 


42,632,212 


87, 637, 833 
125,405,084 
141, 145, 838 

70, 166, 220 
136, 655, 872 


Net 
Value of 


Products! 


42, 280, 801 


123, 892, 868 


71,673,094 


409, 665, 348 


569, 167 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


111,995,950 
155, 506, 183 
155, 266, 294 
83,934,777 
134, 293,595 
352,334,594 
351,887,099 
461,974, 200 
474, 681,912 
485,906, 206 


35, 934, 853 
57,504,966 
75,368, 605 
31,559, 387 
60, 650, 589 
175,349, 234 
168,356,619 
221,363, 603 
215,742,708 
218,079, 955 


66,515, 885 
85,952, 537 
100, 966, 196 
49,395,514 
87,474,080 
252,949, 894 
257,031, 867 
366,079,501 
371,995, 120 
402, 840, 023 


159,310,927 
230, 256, 725 
260, 418, 645 
133,879,330 
247,948, 600 
655, 844, 689 
644,527,898 
985,516, 621 
959, 008, 088 
1,133,016, 956 


242,968 
489, 256 
646, 295 
1,330, 110 
1,377,453 
1,741,531 


1See footnote 1, Table 1. 


Yukon Territory. 


2 Not collected. 


3 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


4 Includes 
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In order to retain some continuity with the past, Table 3 continues the historical ed 
series on the chief component material classification basis. Similar statistics under 
the Standard Classification groups, worked back to 1945, are given in Table 7, 
ome) a 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 


3 1917-59 
5 Salaries Cost Net Gross ‘@ 
Cea eg te Capital EB ycae, and of | Value of Value of 
Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
$ No. $ $ $ $ : 
Vegetable Products— a 
TOUS ea. ce pee es 279,627,827| 62,777 45,915,557] 367,214,061 183, 782,501] 550, 996, 562 - 
(920. meres. Seated 402,383,047| 74,241 77,750, 189} 536, 828, 044 239, 328,371| 776,156, 415 i 
NO DQO 28 a UA Merete te ee 581,820,861| 91,032 95, 853,121] 481,595, 751 341, 688,938) 783,706, 883 
LOS Sir Wee ccs, «aera ne ee 522,389,736) 75,416 68,535,349] 226,879,373 196, 820,952] 482,315,617 si 
NOSOR SS Aes 3 nts ore 539,446,225) 99,447 104, 248,785) 356,726, 153 292,129,840) 659,624,014 “s 
NOAA cre ete ds testes Serco 3 130, 679] 183,948,948 763, 606, 750| 485,551,491 1,270,518,297 j 
WOU Giese pons re beaten 3 137,170] 206,893,681] 871,436,061 575, 963, 45411,649,914,130 | 
ees aebiowts Saoon 3 140, 785| 264,371, 792}1,172,108,404 702,724, 107|1,902,985,965 
1QAG San... Sea ete tes 3 143, 032| 285,536, 723]1,236,409,496 754, 329, 727|2,020,565,833 F | 
1950 ser. 25 Paes oars 3. 142, 895| 301, 287,533 1,318,098,571] 834,723,002 2,185,046,049 vy 
Animal Products— 4 
tO VA APS Senn crete th kaa a 907,165,245} 46,994) 35,753,138 320, 302,039} 124,103,990} 444, 406,029 | 
1920S eorere cee terete 221,792,457| 48,687 54,291,606] 400, 496, 354’ 152,995,130] 553,491,484 
1 RA onl mitinetiaiat eave 243,825,065] 67,670 62,081, 423] 345,351, 882 127,929, 857| 477,761,855 
LOSS eet os ae ees 201,993,642] 53,111} 46,453,188 179,429,948] 87,629,444 271,068, 210 | 
MOSQUE ee cided ser tet ore 250,335,831} 69,358 68, 231,871! 333, 647,306 122,821,410) 461,983,262 { 
TOF IOLS. cha ee oe ele 8 94,195} 129,215, 389 835,586, 247] 246,064,720 1,092,015,647 
OAC eee rion eurserse eee 3 102, 844) 151,517,837] 849, 242, 804 271, 279, 430}1,132,233,759 a 
IO) Ha an ON le cecil 3 102, 817| 186,776, 617 1,203,694,769| 342,913,582 1,562,378,976 
WGA Sc eaten easrecaerate 3 102,657| 197, 189, 519}1,158,872,220 369, 545, 77111,548,930,584 
HOE) Semen ae ake he etiacc cas 3 98,795} 200,595, 193 1,210,657,408| 372,535,320 1,599,723, 667 | 
Textiles and Textile 
Products— ; 
OES Reed ac, exch ok 191,338,745| 76,978) 47,764,486 131, 225,032] 109,904,530 241,129,562 
TOO MOS. Merete 302,758,185} 87,730} 84,433, 609 256, 233,300] 173,741,035 429,974,335 | 
LOG Sot. 2, ets ee eae 360, 762,584] 103,881 94,969,433] 217,954,088 180,469,064} 403,205,809 | 
LOSS Erte. esheets ee te 298,730,436} 95,707} 72,813,424 143,184,861] 131,065, 992 279,475,267 ae 
LOS Oe Ne oh or. 5 ears s eet ( 347, 248,927) 121,022 107,117,035) 208,618, 197 181,927,898] 392,657,759 
1944-53 £5... hee ne 3 153,122] 195,805,681) 419,988, 642 351,186,488] 781,771,688 
LQ4G ec 2a er De ae 3 164, 737| 228,018, 323 459, 664,221) 418, 263, 665 888,658,943 
LUGAR Se iia sa ketarne 3 182,123} 314,831,441] 645, 183,100] 576,997,482 1,236,508,635 | 
AQAQ i Sen Sel rate 3 186,328] 342,930,642] 669, 108, 586 606, 402, 697}1,290,314,474 
1 oa) Ree eer cosa eee 3 188,614] 362,381,291 750, 631,525} 639, 958, 673 1,407,032,148 . 
Wood and Paper | 
Products— | 
IR HW Gee Ae awe ionet ie 536,320, 247| 152,277) 113,359,997 148, 277,935) 245,372, 487 393, 650, 422 | 
POD Pata Te « aeetn sie ee 774,937,232] 144,391] 172,368,578 309, 813,724] 417,256,115 727,069, 839 | 
192922. eee es eee 1,151,463,962| 164,572 192,088,948} 313, 797,201 381,485,477] 724,972,308 | 
1 Rie Gettarredic so cioetoke 892, 652, 622| 105,080) 102, 218, 652 134, 663,641] 184, 233,540 341, 336, 701 
NG SOE ets 6.5 tuore reune ae 960, 804,672) 144,782 165, 287,455] 246,292,820 303, 662,441] 579,892, 183 
OFA ace 3 ome sees ee 3 189,674] 284,436,559] 497,656, 158 550, 826, 986}1,093,725,822 
VOAG Meetecke so 8 eee wre 8 3 224,121] 366,049,562] 679,343,485 749,055,011]1,484,436,122 
OARS Roe ck. doe ea tes 3 256,938} 534, 656, 794/1,013,842,292 1,124,398,167|2,215,985,062 
[QAO ares aeea meses: 3 262,835] 579, 896, 808 1,061,229,176}1,184,539,519 2,325,304,849 
PO5O: aie ok scclewtene: « 3 269,565] 631,185, 730]1,193,849,612 1,385,084,133 2,665,764,505 
Iron and Its 
Products— 
SA Sk aie es Breer one 695,677, 552| 161,745] 161,875,424 378,193,116] 371,792,489 749,985,605 — 
LOQO aS S22 es eee iroues = 726,371,335) 164,087] 231,595,911 377,499, 134] 411,875,057 789,374,191 
102028 ic su isvars aes reay 826,063, 942| 142,772) 203,740, 658] 405,818,468] 367,465, 582 790,726, 338 
[QS SAE. oat Ss Pe oe ees 614, 632,403} 73,348 72,296,179] 98,793,191 109, 198,169] 216,828,992 
Eo te ROR och RETA 697,893,720} 121,041 158,559,728] 262,292,781 275,774,796] 553,468,880 
NOAA ES io’ ea eee 3 411,944| 818,452, 454/1,104,088,922 1,390,703 ,087 2,540,992,974 
WOO Ack css Cee eae 3 249, 279| 475,812,983] 635,344, 199 735,459, 37111,405,542,865 
OAS ho eae nee ae oreo 3 269,776} 652, 953, 714/1,076,895,019 1,123,685,663|2,253,777,033 
940 ey Nae nara tanst ateheie.% 3 265,474] 678,924, 105 1,197,956,715}1,219,303,992 2,468,376,349 
OD Osan taet<cie tecckae 3 265, 952! 723,387,59711,330,651,901 1,360, 211,239 2,748, 215,232 i) 
Ht 
For footnotes, see end of table. tg 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 
: 1917-50—concluded 


Industrial Group 
and Year 


Salaries 
and 


Value of 


Gross 
Value of 


Wages Materials |‘ Products! | Products 
$ $ $ $ $ 
_ Non-ferrous Metal 
Products— 
| OY ots Stet eee Or 69,421,911 15,898,890) 46,445,469] 41,039,351 87, 484, 820 
NOU Weer ate ee eee re 109, 382,033 27,895,343] 48,434,120 52,847,178] 101,281,298 
P9292 FS eS ee 298,721,106 54,501,806] 124,900, 632 150,415,215] 283,545, 666 
MUS ornate ts eins airs tl 266, 266, 443 28,099,026) 71,990,608 88,427,984] 164,765, 604 
POSOR feta teem: ss 346, 489, 890 59, 684, 858) 242,063,177 155,808, 806] 416,060, 459 
| AVE S328 SOs ot ee 3 182,909,292) 549,317,062 399,498,519] 992,345,975 
MOAGA Eke e care 3 150,366,178] 413,022, 247 278,461,262} 719,191,106 
HOAS Se ee eee 3 230,892, 260] 736,583, 447 489,559,766 1,270,323 433 
1949 oho eee doer, 3 251,869,627] 749,678, 627 558, 467, 028 1,353,329, 383 
BIGOT csc sedeadtraet 3 274,869,661} 866,997,815 626, 675, 566/1,541,330,200 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
OU Te erie tet eee ee 145, 423,082 18,224,724] 36,994,392] 58,092,396 95,086,788 
EDO gas oF ee, 215, 281,921 32,351,764] 69,856,558 80, 205, 472! 150,062,030 
| EAT FEN a tk ee 316, 692,818 38,958,390] 112,573, 103 99,065,847} 229,774, 300 
| LIL Sera tere Sata i 295,139,543 19,282,401] 69,077,701 52,817,078] 131,325,706 
19B9E ee ee, re 290, 865, 285, 30,067,934] 107,979, 292 85,511,631] 208,166,781 
iY A eee? 2 eae 3 56, 130,338] 234,714,319 152,525,053] 416, 268,879 
1946 Ree ee 3 63, 848, 640} 240, 485, 869 173,638,196] 446, 484, 682 
LOAN A eee eo: ol. 3 93,582,722] 441,612,794 231,961,750} 724,110,218 
MOTO ae aleSu ae c s . 3 104,377,854] 469,437,193 261,691,705] 780,188,518 
| NSO e Ses Bie oe 3 116, 805,778] 533,587,088 312,866,411] 902, 667, 662 
| Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
CU Eco ee ne eee 175, 836, 690 51,505,484) 99,068,092 131,381,995) 230,450,087 
DOORS eee. 122,123, 730 22,193,421] 62,644,608 65, 183,212} 127,827,820 
i LOAN ed Soe AOR AD od 165, 886,912 22,639,449) 55,184,337 78,785,911] 188,545,221 
Ley a oy ee 153, 900, 930 18,738,629] 34,271,854 55,394,284) 92,820,761 
DOSOR. toe. 172, 459, 365 31,567,558) 65,230,839 89,046, 832) 159,536,984 
LIN) ey BRE 1S od. Connon 3 137,422,977| 360,412,749 355, 260,598] 733,569, 232 
OSG seh as ton oe eae 3 66,538,532) 159,308,350 203,639, 442! 376, 288, 264 
BOAS Hi smear. | 3 89,325,771] 293,041,874 268, 818,222) 579, 827,509 
1940 oes ee nt ake 3 98,568,559) 238,377, 149 279,038,860] 536, 156, 674 
HO5OMe cee 3 104,639,318] 267,492, 443 310, 877,528) 599, 843, 963 
_ Miscellaneous 
| Industries— 
LOU Mpc mith ite nek 33, 179,930 7,504,199] 11,958,675] 15,662,241 27,620,916 
48,637,071 14,613,455] 23,465,807 27,841,778) 51,307,585 
59, 654, 759 12,457,989] 22,495,351 28,081,046} 51,207,736 
33, 554, 083 7,810,976 9,497,751] 14,083,738 24, 138,927 
41, 480, 534 13,045,929} 18,308,810 24,368,247) 43,393,206 
3 41,304,732] 66,967,507 84,159,068) 152,484,005 
3 31,641,518] 50,387,530 61,245,149} 112,942, 600 
3 41,977,079] 49,919,929 77,728, 242! 129,272,854 
3 52,596,820] 62,161,902 97,247,135] 161, 426, 636 
3 56,115,334! 66,568,169 99,126,357! 167, 902.954 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


3 Not collected. 


. 
i 
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The figures in Table 4 show the trends of development in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries since 1917. Interesting comparisons may be made of power 
employed, values added by the manufacturing process per employee, average 
Salaries and wages paid, etc. 


4.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years, 1917-50 


eee 


Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 1939 
a ae | a SSR RD ie (ah 
@stablishments..................... No 21,845 22,002 22,216 23, 780 24,805 
Totals, employees................... “s 606, 523 598, 893 666, 531 468, 658 658, 114 
|__ Averages, per establishment....... oe 27-8 26-6 30-0 19-7 26-5 
| Totals, salaries and wages........... $ | 497,801,844] 717,493,876 777,291,217] 436, 247,824] 737,811, 153 
| Averages, per establishment....... 22,788 31, 843 34,988 18,345 29,744 
| _ Averages, per employee........... $ 821 1,198 1,166 931 UPA! 


Ie 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 608. 
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4.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years, 1917-50—concluded 


Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 1939 
2 eee 
Employees on salaries........-- Stak No. 64,918 78,334 88, 841 86, 636 124,772 

Averages, per establishment....... S 3-0 3°5 4-0 3-6 5:0 
SIA alecia & piaaidisie Galas Omngas ckaae smceow $ 85,353, 667| 141,837,361] 175,553,710 139,317,946] 217,839,334 
Averages, per salaried employee... $ 1,315 1,811 1,976 1,608 1,746 
Employees on wagesS........-+++++++: No. 541, 605 520,559 577,690 - 382,022 533, 342 
Averages, per establishment....... s 24-8 2550 26-0 16-1 21-5 
WOR, Fi ec. Seine go ional eaeompea eta ¢ | 412,448,177| 575,656,515] 601,737,507 296,929,878} 519,971,81 
Averages, per wage-earner......... $ 762 if 1,042 777 975 
(Clos Gi Teneo) Sy os conune soca On Se $ |1,539,678,811|2,085,271,649 2,029,670,813| 967,788,928 1,836,159,375 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 70, 482 92,547 91,361 40, 698 74,024 
Averages, per employee..........-- $ 2,539 3,482 3,045 2,065 2,790 
Values added in manufactures?....... $ |1,281,131,980]1,621,273,348 1,755,386,937| 919, 671, 181 1,531,051,901 
Averages, per establishment?...... $ 58, 646 71,954 79,015 38, 674 61,724 
Averages, per employee?.........-- $ Poe 2 2,707 , 634 1,962 2,326 
Gross value of products.............- $ |2,820,810,791|3,706,544,997 3,883,446, 116|1,954,075,785 3,474,783 ,528 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 129, 128 164,501 174, 804 : , 084 
Averages, per employee...........- $ 4,651 6, 189 5, 286 4,170 5, 280 
Power employed... ........00--+.5--: hep; 1,658,475 2,068, 875 3,855, 648 4,135,008 5, 045, 287 
Averages, per establishment....... i 76 92 174 174 203 
Averages, per wage-earner.......... “ 3°06 3-97 6-67 10-82 9-46 | 
1944 1946 1948 1949 1950 
HWstablishmentserwe ties se kn No. 28, 483 31, 249 33, 420 35,792 35, 942 
Totals, employees.........---+.+%++: - 1, 222,882 1,058, 156 1;155,,721 1,171,207 1, 183, 297 
Averages, per establishment....... - 42. 33:9 34-5 32-7 32 
Totals, salaries and wages........... $ |2,029,621,370|1,740,687,254 2,409 368,190 2,591,890, 657|2, 771,267,435 
" Averages, per establishment....... $ , 207 , 704 PX : , 104 
Averages, per employee...........- $ 1, 660 1,645 2,084 2 218 2,342 
Employees on salaries..........+++++ No. 192, 558 181,006 198, 230 221,551 231, 053 
Averages, per establishment....... . 6°8 5-8 5-9 6-2 6-4 
Salaries see hearts cielagrmeeerate stele $ | 418,065,594| 410,875,776] 532,594, 959 628, 427,937| 692, 633, 349 
Averages, per salaried employee... $ De OA OB). 2,686 2,836 2,998 
Employees on wagesS.........-++++05 No. 1,030,324 877, 150 957, 49 949, 656 952,244 
Averages, per establishment....... Si 36-2 28- 28-6 26:5 26:5 
Wid POS ce Sh ergo ciate ness aes Poms srarennionere ts $ 11,611,555,776 1,329,811,478|1,876,773,231 1,963,462,720|2,078,634,086 
Averages, per wage-earner......... $ 1,564 1,516 1,960 2,068 2, 183 aa 
@ostiotimateriaispie: se -terocreer $ |4,832,333,356]/4,358,234,766 6,632,881,628|6,843,231,064 7,538,534,532 — 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 169, 657 139, 468 198, 470 191,194 209, 7 
Averages, per employee..........- $ 3,952 4,119 5, (39 5, 843 : 
Values added in manufactures?....... $ |4,015,776,010|3,467,004,980 4,938,786,981|5,330,566,434 5,942,058, 229 
Averages, per establishment?...... $ 40,989 , 948 147,779 148, 932 165, 32 
Averages, per employee?...=......- $ 3, 284 3,276 AT D3 4,551 + 5,022 
Gross value of products...........++- $ |9,073,692,519|8,035,692,471|11,875,169,685 12,479,593,300|13,817,526,381 
Averages, per establishment....... $ 318,565 257, 150 300,001 348, 670 384, 440 © 
Averages, per employee.........+. $ 7,420 7,594 10, 274 10, 655 11, 677 
Power employed >.........+.-se000- hp. 6, 468, 439 6, 783,949 8,159,414 3 3 
Averages, per establishment....... ‘ 227 2 244 3 3 
Averages, per wage-earner......... fe 6-28 7-73 8-52 3 3 


1 The method of computing the number of wage-earners in 1925-30, inclusive, increased the number some- — 
iwhat over that which otherwise would have been given. There was, therefore, a proportionate reduction 
n the averages for 1925-30 per employee and wage-earner. In 1931 the method in force prior to 1925 was 
re-adopted. 2 Net values of products; see footnote 1, Table 1. 3 Not collected. 


Value and Volume of Manufacturing Production.—In the interpretation 
of manufacturing values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices 
must be borne.in mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those | 
in the period since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The 
index number of wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 
95-6 in 1929, 67-1 in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939, 129-1 in 1947, 157-0 in 
1949 and 166-1 in 1950. Index numbers of the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods on the same base were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 100-4 in 1922, 93-0 | 
in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939, 117-4 in 1947, 142-3 in 1949 and - 
148-9 in 1950. Tf 


CONSUMPTION OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 609 
a 


Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, the growth 
of the volume of manufacturing production, as distinguished from its value, becomes 
a matter of great significance. The important thing to know is whether consumers 

are getting more goods and services, not whether they are expending more dollars 
and cents. 


Indexes of the volume of manufacturing production, according to component 
material and purpose classifications, are given for 1929-46 in the 1951 Year Book, 
p. 585. The indexes for 1940 to 1946 are in process of revision and when this is 

_ completed indexes will be compiled for the later years. 

| Consumption of Manufactured Products.—The value of all manufactured 
products made available for consumption in 1949 was $12,506,121,614, a figure 
‘obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products the value of the imports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value of exports. 
More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude the duplica- 
tions involved when the products of one manufacturing establishment become the 
material worked upon in another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, textiles and 
‘animal products were, in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished 
products made available for consumption in 1949. Animal, wood and paper and non- 
‘ferrous metal products were also manufactured in greater quantities than required 
for home consumption, providing export balances in these groups. Canada in the 
past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, chemicals and non-metallic 
‘mineral products despite large home production, but the expansion of the iron and 
‘steel, chemical and non-ferrous metal industries will enable Canada to meet more 


requirements for home consumption and to export greater quantities in the future. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Significant Years, 1929-49, and by 
Industrial Groups, 1949 


Industrial Group, 19492 


‘Vegetable cite On Rt eee 2, 020, B65, ae 
1,290, 314,474 
2,325,304, 849 
2,468,376, 349 
1,353, 329, 383 


‘Non-metallic mineral products....... 780,188,518 
(Chemicals and allied products........ 536, 156, 674 
(Miscellaneous industries.............. 161, 426, 636 
| Totals, 1949................. 12, 479,593,300 


| 


208, 548, 964 
35, 899, 847 
235,421,446 
82,137,555 
870, 232, 504 
151, 466, 135 
178, 848, 865 
129, 323, 660 
151,704,953 


25043, 583,929 


180, 882,070 
127,515,056 
23, 857, 906 
827,305, 826 
278,747,052 
347, 147,113 
48, 628,990 
70, 697, 937 
112, 273, 665 


2,017,055, 615 


———_—_—_—_————8——————— 600 ———————————EEEEE 
Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 

Year and Industrial Gr oup Mle ed V. 1 f V ] f ee 

| ‘ alue o alue o: vailable 

Manufactured Net Domestic for 

| Imports Exports Consumption 

$ $ $ $ 

| “2DBABAB Sstricmcccae Cee a arene eae 3,883, 446, 116 939, 130, 201 686,876,071 | 4,135,700, 246 

| RSIS S53 SSRN ee eee Can a 1,954,075, 785 298,068,344 365, 232,113 1,886,912,016 

RSME SSG Se Cee oer eee ence anne 3,474, 783,528 542,364,930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294,520 

| EA RS oh ors Suhr ser gr or eee le 9,073, 692,519 1,302, 413,996 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 

SEEN, PIPE PR sina, os wo csewleltecrouh 8,250, 368, 866 1,117,544, 874 2,352, 441,796 7,015,471,944 

11946 Protetioietatleristeccrsrce ricer ccoer tierce 8,035,692, 471 1,390, 123,100 1,701, 677,026 7,724, 138,545 

RC ne ho OU The re dg Bicone: 10, 081,026,580 1,928, 250,119 2,124, 740,343 9,884,536, 356 

| LST 5 ye REI al 8 ase Set apa ase ina a 11,876, 790,012 1,869, 702, 089 2,259, 247,456 | 11,487,244, 645 


2,048, 232,727 
1,452,315, 375 
1,501,878, 014 
1,580, 136,578 
3,059, 861,801 
1,157, 648, 405 
910, 408, 393 
594, 782,397 
200, 857, 924 


12, 506,121,614 


t 1 Figures for the years 1929 and 1933 are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years; for 


1939-49 they are for the calendar year. 


Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


Consumption figures for the major groups of the Standard Industrial Classification cannot be calculated 


4 
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las statistics of imports and exports are still compiled on the component material classification basis, 
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Section 2.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual — 
Industries aul 


As mentioned in the introduction to this Chapter, two major changes were 
adopted in the compilation of manufacturing statistics for 1949. In addition to 
containing statistics for Newfoundland for the first time, the system of classification — 
was also changed. By the Standard Classification the industries are grouped under 
the 17 major headings listed in Table 6, instead of the nine groups listed in Table 3 
which were formerly used as the main basis of classification. Summary statistics 
for the main groups on the new basis are given for 1945-50 in Table 7, while statistics | 
for individual industries are presented in detail in Table 8. ‘Table 10 gives the 


industries on the basis of the origin of the materials used. 


3 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Classified on the Standard 
Classification Basis 


Table 6 shows the changes in the nature of manufacturing production since the 
end of World War II with regard to numbers employed, salaries and wages paid, | 
and gross value of products. The values of both wages and products are naturally 
more affected by price changes than the numbers of employees. Furthermore, 
during periods of curtailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be) 
put on part time, while the number of salaried employees responds less quickly 
to reduction in output. Thus, variation in number of employees would normally) 
be less pronounced than that in money values. The number of employees in 1944 
increased by 86 p.c. over 1939, salaries and wages paid were 175 p.c. higher and the. 
gross value of production 161 p.c. higher. | 


Significant changes in the nature of manufacturing production have taken 
place since 1945. As was to be expected, industries engaged in war production have 
operated at a substantially lower level and industries producing consumer goods have 
increased their production. From the point of view of employment, the chemical 
and allied products group, with a reduction of 33 p.c., experienced the ereatest 
decline in volume of production between 1945 and 1949. Transportation equipment, 
which includes aircraft and shipbuilding, was second with a decline of 32 p.C,, 
followed by tobacco and tobacco products with 12 p.c., rubber goods 12 p.c. and iron 
and steel products 3 p.c. The non-metallic mineral group reported the greatest gair 
in employment with an increase of 39 p.c., followed by printing, publishing and alliec 
trades 31 p.c., wood products 29 p.c., electrical apparatus and supplies 27 p.@ 
products of petroleum and coal 26 p.c., paper products 21 p.c., textiles (except cloth 
ing) 19 p.c., clothing (textile and fur) 18 p.c., food and beverages 8 p.c., leathe: 
products 2 p.c. and non-ferrous metal products 1 p.c. For manufacturing as } 
whole there was an increase of 4 p.c. in the number of employees with an increasi 
of 39 p.c. in the amount of salaries and wages paid. Although there was an increas 
of 50 p.c. in the gross value of production, the increase in the physical volum) 
was not marked. This was due to the rise in the wholesale prices of fully ani 

S| 


partly manufactured products. a 
es 
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6.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups, 1949 Compared with 1945 and with 1948 


eS TTT eee 


1949 1949 
Compared with Compared with 
1945 ; 1948 
Industrial Group 
Salaries Gross Salaries Gross 
Employees and Value of || Employees and Value of 
Wages Products Wages Products 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Food and beverages!.............. +8-1 +48-5 +49°5 +0-1 +6°3 +1-2 
Tobacco and tobacco products.... —12-2 +39-1 +42°3 +2-2 +12-0 +12-0 
mbher prodatis is isie. deeds... —11-8 +23 -2 —1-6 —4-5 —0-2 —8-0 
Leather products................. +2:-3 +38-0 +25-6 +1-8 +8°3 +3°5 
Textile products (except clothing).. +18-9 +78-6 +65-1 +3-2 +11-5 +6-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)......... +17-8 +57-1 +52-6 +2-3 +7-6 2-5 
srood productetA Ac.uks . oo. +28-9 +86-7 +83 -9 —3-3 +4-2 —0-4 
Paper products!................... +20-7 +80-5 +95-1 —3°4 +0-2 —1-3 
rinting, publishing and allied 
eel bibs ek Maa ies Seei +31-2 +81-2 +84-1 +4-9 +13-0 +12-0 
Tron and steel products............ —3°4 +31-6 +49-0 —3-8 +3:1 +7°5 
Transportation equipment......... —32-4 —-17-1 +2°8 +2-1 +5:4 +12°3 
Non-ferrous metal products....... +1-1 +39-9 +58 -0 —1-9 +5°3 2-7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . +26-7 +79-5 +110-9 +3:-8 +12-4 +14-2 
on-metallic mineral products.... +38-8 +96-0 +88-6 +3-2 +9-8 +6-2 
Products of petroleum and coal.... +26-2 +73:°7 +97°6 +6°4 +14-4 +8-5 
Chemical products................ —32-6 —6:0 +17-8 +4:-5 +12-7 +1:3 
Miscellaneous industries?.......... es Sc ies 
Averages, All Groups!,?........ +3-6 +39-2 +50-0 +0-8 +6-9 +4-5 
a 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. ? Includes ‘‘ Publishing (only) of Periodicals’’. 3 Due to 


the change of establishments from one industry to another, figures for 1949 are not comparable with 
previous years. ‘ 


7.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1945-50 


stab- Em Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- lovers and of Value of Value of 
ments | Proyee Wages Materials Products Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Food! and Beverages— 

ED ES Cites. Selene chad. 8,872] 156,396] 224, 908, 882]1,336,820,028] 558,247,045 1,921,774, 601 
BOLGI LRGs 56 ON aeons cates 8,862] 160,821) 241,769, 865]1, 408, 818,069} 604, 120, 647/2, 040, 708, 650 
ROS URtie eens crete es ree 8,869} 167,865) 276, 245,015]1, 656,529,086] 695,092, 932 2,383,975, 675 
ERG AAS ae ee ao 8,686] 168,893) 311,235,818 2,084, 844,290] 766,434,971]2, 839, 531, 142 
EO ace ed GAs ier ea a 8,558] 170,024] 332,536,319 2,009, 246,062] 834,017, 547}2, 882,581,753 

JOTIU4 Sh mest “roe. eee ee 8,401 167,664] 346,714, 443]2, 102, 437, 260 885, 322, 0083, 029, 810, 604 

_ Tobacco and Tobacco 

Products— 
Oar obicets ralshs eae ad cacec 86] 12,164) 15,738,041] 79,176,519]  42,985,992| 122,543,932 
HOD ene & dre end. cores « cooo. 95) 10,849) 14,410,558} 79,255,405] 39,981,625] 119,634,216 
Oe aie hiatal cise doeie's coe ae 91 10, 880 16,234,772 97,121,002 49,221,094) 146,793,011 
ROR: Senne ate. acts «thas. 79} 10,459) 19,550,563} 95,851,271] 57,666,963] 153,993,442 
POLO aE de ious ccaer es 72 10, 686 21,896,378] 113,357,196 58,529,226] 172,420,213 
ROUEN echt ent italia dee o's 68 10,322 22,628,918] 122,610,179 65,175,854] 188,330,523 


BME hls aisidheraveters slarorcls «He's 0» 55] 23,490] 39,111,477] 78,500,892] 98,836,225] 181,413,226 


Mace Ne Piles ook ag 60 22,055 37,813, 363 62,135,578 93,451,248} 159,408,113 
£ PUTER. ae lode. elt 60 23,475 46,613, 893 82,934,625] 110,673,007] 196,307,734 
| ELS aR ee pa oe nS 56 21,703 48,273,015 84,223,731] 106,999,669] 194,111,934 
Eee: USES. 62 20,729 48,172,207 73,895,718] 101,705,513] 178,503,559 
P EU: Ged e RA eee eee 61 21,812 54,262,864] 101,773,382] 134,061,761 239,184,510 
' Leather Products— 

Piste et Meds Par ttahcr a ders. 706 34, 123 43,268, 635 95,006,015 71,297,713] 167,888,463 
sien Se yids dl ieee aaa 776 37,290 49,712,628} 108,702,945 82,319,495} 192,749,456 
UB itr tied ov, cictei. Petes. 6 Gaon. 792 35,724 52,628,612} 123,894,474 86,646,061} 212,430,165 
|g phe eb niileteied as 757 34,291 55,122,863} 114,819,233 86,947,703} 203,758,501 
BRU tena, Sebmectac Ware's cisiate see. 747 34,900 59,699,886} 117,869,462 91,157,684} 210,804,174 
PU tne SA tia ee. dates stoic heen, 747 32,990 57,809, 6771 121,217,195 87,419,427! 210,563, 013 


1 Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1945-50—continued 
ee ————_—_——— a Gee Ge 


Industrial Group and Year 


Textile Products (except 
Clothing)— 


156, 166,554 
169,175,142 


131,478, 496 
146, 265, 152 
166,951,727 
191,866,371 
206, 512, 782 
211, 223,347 


142,338,538 
186, 467, 946 
214,741,924 
224,902, 644 
246,325,125 


109, 627,174 
134,320, 546 
168, 632,394 
197,397,810 
208, 348, 621 
225,197,438 


Printing, Pubiishing and 
Allied Trades— 


IY eecetecniaopdo oumOCOnbdsc 74,257,775 
ADAG er rien cis sine corte siet 86, 433, 880 
QA 7 cAercverNetis csje somibisourisstore occ 101,611, 652 
TIE Fao ie Glee inicio eto 119,087,977 
A KEV eee 5 ce ARO AB and ones 141,489,984 
KUL Sapo. AROS DaON done Gnee 154,369, 637 
Iron and Steel Products— ‘ 
TT eee net Giener Arran Orie 313, 966, 173 
ADAG Feat 5 ORR Pie eres hereon 279,567,770 
WN DAT ratiicreearaterctthers cheers’ = crerehohs 334, 044, 246 
A QA SRR ate ciocrcarhor trverekcie efete tors 400, 878, 271 
1 GAO Pecrr a teretotstoretenete hove es cnersrens 413, 227,553 
TO5O2 Soe ee fare cates eto e's tsherers 438, 244, 749 
Transportation Equipment— 
OVS ine Gk. gO emoneraaadon gu de 326, 748, 794 
OQ 4 Gime erie cfeters oleloie « cicte see 200,097,765 
YY pa eat tt tae ae aR LOSS 230, 898, 680 
TOAS Here cie eters a tenis sere sco slelelsh 255,504, 526 
NOAQ Be etersicic eisiate) cfotete:slalersierchersters 270,852,111 
195Qr teint cn aechete ee + sesaker> 290, 436,378 
Non-ferrous Metal Products- 
QA D eres cite ecteiotere o siahele electorate 81,889,942 
A QAGS 52 ee ore eaters leloterctcistleve of syererers 75, 855, 699 
1 QATAR cisraiets caotereiorstelerevevet . 91,046, 568 
TQ4S a seen croteioletele sree clelete’e oislersce 108,778,616 
UQAOE eee . he ceteris terete era eters 114,591, 106 
IGS) 0 St ea Aicreny Gos o Somicro aioe 119,535,596 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
LDA Beets « erctetctoteioke sisicis cera orete 76,468, 795 
IY ee RRO ee Seco nO OS 74,510,479 
IY Gere SR RG e cae SOU OOO UG 103,891,016 
1948 5 cores eoatio! cteksberaaiesrs.8| steve. 122,113,644 
1949: acca uinwin hitAewie «haces 137,278,521 
IY Nettles 5 kod aaneeSpeonad 155,834, 065 


1 Includes ‘‘ Publishing (only) of Periodicals’’. 


Cost 
of 
Materials 
$ 


217, 289, 281 
215, 853, 616 
289, 986,732 
331,943, 622 
339, 644, 950 
412, 682, 853 


251,899, 847 
285,568, 957 
311,018, 817 
361,216, 438 
371, 128, 833 
377, 552,172 


240, 482,275 
297, 923,979 
398, 854, 196 


52,655, 848 
65,501, 698 
82,585, 466 
96,384, 499 
124, 684,351 
135,510, 227 


395, 624, 098 
337,981,814 
451,289,335 
570, 290, 989 
619, 499, 256 
662, 232, 192 


337, 872,041 
311,082,975 
434,517,197 


212,460, 413 
260,306, 027 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


165, 689,522 
178, 852,730 
215, 170, 493 


315,556, 761 


222,307,384 
263,018,398 
300, 527, 093 
345, 028, 807 
352,741, 236 
352, 889, 623 


208,979, 657 
256, 436, 946 
365, 050, 223 
401,401,795 
393, 928, 758 
463,853,510 


241,121,150 
333,819,710 
443,374,485 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


391, 182,025 
402,966, 184 
514, 844, 838 
604, 946,333 
636, 824, 130 
741, 262, 685 


476,754,319 
551,331,576 
614,594,703 
709, 688, 704 
727, 498, 836 
734, 214,334 


454,447,165 
560,341, 251 
771, 403,332 
839, 045, 068 
840,355, 634 
985, 859, 493 


536, 859, 861 
695,085,534 
911, 238, 813 


509, 993, 037|1, 061,359, 807 
532, 288, 636|1, 093,060,326 
638, 111, 352|1, 251, 144, 125 


132,385, 988 
154,951,731 
178, 667,051 
208, 208, 175 
250, 162, 704 
274,098, 833 


527,473, 688 
461,501,765 


186,945, 134 
222,548, 636 
263, 632, 152 
307,345,914 
377, 908, 182 
413,011,915 


952,482, 150 
824,766,017 


580,342, 444]1, 064, 654, 410 
709, 347, 226)1, 320, 527, 400 
760,934, 249|1,419, 145,725 - 
817, 060, 278]1, 524,384,478 


523, 910, 119|1,034, 666,913 


279, 333, 127 
366, 151,761 
419, 133, 597 


590, 128, 311 


803,611,372 
941,483,906 
466,529, 164|1,063, 211,331 | 
552,171,399|1, 239,579, 727 


548, 853, 026 
484, 618, 453 
668,074,514 
844,598, 154. 


867 , 043,028 
960,751, 814 


230,531,874 
234,572, 653 
366, 506, 203 
425,725,279 
486, 286,355 
580,578, a 
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7.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1945-50—concluded 


Tine Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group and Year i6vewe an of Value of Value of 
aed | Wages Materials Products Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
AO aa ede, Gedo ne 20, 269 82,959,877 41, 488,955 76,318,456] 130,704,796 
URDU Cee 2 ke pees Oa 24, 387 39,651, 286 49,957,966 94,591,439] 160,476,827 
BO fie., bin cer AE Maes cancttenc SRC 26, 443 50, 456, 143 66,266,546] 115,277,990} 201, 786,910 
NUARES eed: SN Se Skee 27,278 58,816,381 72,577,633] 134,897,744 232, 148, 324 
TERR Sa ae Beane te rae 28,139 64,594, 354 78,401,065] 143,872,615 246, 457, 799 
EDDD A chika oes eae el. noe: 29,603 72,380, 410 91,168,605] 168,377,747 286, 541,363 
Np a of Petroleum and 
oal— 
LE Ge ES aS e 11,532 22,904,418} 188,899,911 65,637,131] 270,166,984 
LUE eee ie ct a CRA ae 12,106 24,197,354} 190,527,903 79,046,757; 286,007,855 
RUSE Es ieee eee Fane 12,769 28,689,932] 257,420,851 84,073,746] 361,333,008 
PDERP Sir. OOS aia) sine eu 13,678 34,766,341] 369,035,161 97,064,006] 491,961,894 
NOOR Fe ate ee aes cares 14,552 39,783,500} 391,036,128 117,819,090] 533,730,719 
LOD OS ep erct et eee: Se, LEEEN. 15,177 44,425,368] 442,418, 483 144, 488, 664 616, 126, 299 
| Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
LOA GR eee is Patent stints dehaod sisters 61,339} 107,050,824] 228,855,956 252,944,165) 498,630,798 
NOAG epee rer tenn 4 tn 38,012 67,842,339] 179,749,719 208,399,498) 401,741,703 
EVAL an Seen. ie Sie ea Siete 39, 237 78,993,517} 238,310,157) 234, 056,973] 488,307,293 
| TOAST eh a taee A. Ieee. 39,548 89,325,771] 293,041,874] 268, 818,222} 579,827,509 
CE ES 5 aw a Rene Rieter seni 41,328) 100,690,662] 280,008,945 288,171,551) 587,398,215 
NOBUS cried, Mee Go Ss fons 41,475) 106,794,403] 307,705,741 317,166,711] 646,870,510 
: 
_ Miscellaneous Industries— 
| LOZ), Ate ee ee. LAE 24,024 37, 187, 275 83,549,139 59,608,689] 144,523,599 
EDA Gp drrxertcterctintohiivisicichore orc cn 20,567 30, 262, 299 48,617,375 58,718,602] 108,-607,036 
IETS nee 5 bok A oe Sade 22,247 36, 291, 117 44,390, 608 65,708,603] 111,532,447 
| MOAS Sha sarees won cekecs 22,315 40,906, 054 48,007,617 75,510,756] 125,116,374 
| 1949 ee cote Seba ah ee Ae Be 26, 401 51,147,475 59,778, 187 94,600,066] 156,363,321 
IDO ets dame tales tie, fae 27,219 56,409, 875 67, 469, 334 99,628,735] 169,312,602 


: 8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1949 


eoOoeaeaeeeeeeeeelele 
| Estab- oa Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Group and Industry lish- 1 “ and of Value of Value of 
ments | P*ovee Wages Materials Products Products 
| No N Oo. $ $ $ $ 
_ Food and Beverages— 
| Bakery Products— 
Biscuits he SS. 52 6,715) 10,608,646] 28,561,885] 30,315,272 59, 635, 709 
Bread and other bakery 
| products set os, . let. 2,730 31,763 57,552,745] 102,555,311 94,717,220] 203,720,116 
everages— 
Aerated waters............ 484 7,812 14,599, 204 32,069,188} 51,716,093 85, 656, 395 
FEWELICS beste Koes one 64 8,652 23,461,437 37,939,869) 102,125,599] 142,399,729 
Distilled liquors........... 20 4,033 9,890, 966 28,004, 756 46,974, 654 76, 876, 695 
BNO re ee Re nse a7 572 1,417,858 3,894, 965 4,603,118 8,601,873 
Canning and Processing— 
ish processing!............ 599) 11,856} 16,969,825] 69,090,041] 41,140,022 111,961,148 
f Fruit and vegetable prep- 
REMPIONS see ee ue 473 14, 992 23, 863, 821 89, 502, 037 57,106,291] 148,762,324 
airy Products— 
| Butter and cheese.......... 1, 862 22,479 41,612,537] 274,298,757 74,705,184} 355,004,031 
| Cheese, processed.......... 22 82 1,673, 818 16,083, 227 6, 534, 673 22,698,780 
Condensed milk........... 36 15752 3,460, 171 41,931,415 11,341, 669 54,704,772 
Dairy products, other..... 42 750 1,404,077 4,880,772 3,694, 567 8,816,590 
| Grain Mill Products— 
Feeds, stock and poultry, 
TEPArOGt ees. oe. 485 5,356 10,889,537} 125,645,640) 24,361,413] 151, 470,360 
| Bectmailigmer ses 714 1,549 1,938, 647 43,202,439 4,820,592 48, 488,781 
y Sour avislis 6.8.5... es 133 5,033 11,965,400} 215,404,869 28,342,755) 245,274,202 
Foods, breakfast......... 20 1,154 2,554, 985 8,702, 820 9,418, 397 18, 411, 631 


1 Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. 
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8.-Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1949—continued 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Group and Industry lish- and of Value of Value of 

ments Wages Materials Products Products 
Pt Las, fs es ee ie AES Sal 
$ $ $ $ 
Food and Beverages— 
concluded 
Meat Products— 
Animal oils and fats......- 509, 901 935,105 849, 100 1,905, 275 
Sausage and sausage casings 1,423,775 8, 260,322 2,730,967] 11,140,598 
Slaughtering and meat- 
SCKING| tet tk ae tees 52,136,180} 586,241,637 108,059,068] 697,950,039 — 
Miscellaneous Food Indus- 

tries— 

Confectionery.......+-++-- 17,107,649] 51,001,165 47,401,925) 99,424,355 
Sugar refining. .......--++- 8,842,783] 90,172,181 23,703, 295| 116,767,430 
Macaroni and kindred prod- 

LIGtS ee ee eee: 1,104,316 3,423,153 2,382,376 5,903,133 
Malt and malt products.... 1,911,396] 22,653,080 7,940,511] 31,514,024 
Starch and glucose.......-- 2,317,354 10,073, 726 5, 646, 150 16,519, 219 
Miscellaneous foods, 7.¢.s.. 13,319,291] 114,717,702 43,386,636] 158,974,544 


Totals, Food! and Beverage. 834, 017, 547|2, 882,581, 753 


Tobacco and Tobacco Prod- 


ucts— - 
113, 334, 066° 


59, 086, 147 


Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 19,028,381) 59,319,660 53,641,340 | 
Tobacco, processing and pack- 
NOY plane, Sng CR eR IK 2,867,997| 54,037,536 4, 887,886 


eS | cel 


Totals, Tobacco and To- 
bacco Products..........- 


Rubber Products— 
Rubber goods (including foot- 
WEALD) moeeee ice seme atee 


Totals, Rubber Products... 


178, 503,559 


— 


——— 


Leather Products— 
116,514,520 


Footwear, leather........---- 36,733,243] 61,023,445 54,956, 420 
Gloves and mittens, leather.. 2,766, 459 4,840, 484 4,495,482 9,383,529 
Leather tanning...........-- 10,295,023] 37,409,211 15,950,581) 54,348,438 
Belting, leather..........-+-: 388, 127 1,049, 869 591,117 1,661, 882 
Boot and shoe findings, 

leather. ..& separ ns oe ci 785, 288 1,638,472 1,260,720 2,940,713 
Miscellaneous leather goods. . 8,731,746} 11,907,981 13,903,364| 25,955,092 


Totals, Leather Products. .. 


Textile Products (except 
Clothing )— 
Cotton Goods— 


5,325,619 3,633,627| .. 9,053,634 


Gotton thread !*. .%....20ks. 1,551,421 

Cotton yarn and cloth..... 49,363,696] 124,685,279 83,073,026 211,384,517 
. Miscellaneous cotton goods. 1,391,039 4,321,310 2,406,769 6, 813, 639: 
Synthetic textiles and silk.... 36,121,584] 45,217,912 75,578, 244| 124,125,414 


Woollen Goods— 


Carpets, mats and rugs.... 3,821,714 6, 482, 467 7,922,363 14, 621, 269 
Woollen cloth.........--+-- 19,031,918} 35,701,320 31,983,486] 68,985,257 
Woollen yarn.......-+-+++++- 7,251,566] 18,633,070 11,434, 453 30, 487, 847. 
Miscellaneous woollen goods 5,126,436] 15,798,528 9,280,602) 25, 471,739 


Other Primary Textiles— 
Dyeing and finishing of 
tex tilesmnacsc etn: os eee 
Narrow fabrics........+-+- 
Miscellaneous Textile Prod- 
ucts— 
Awnings, tents and sails.... 
Bags, cotton and jute...... 
Cordage, rope and twine... 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other 
coated fabrics.........+. 14 2,309 6,053,518 


9,274,711| 12,758,888 
6,476,290] 11,950, 06¢ 


: 
3,634, 053 8,587, 646 
4,397,869| 27,754, 60: 
5,999, 147 16,917, 93!) 


15,657,655| 12,092,566 28, 170,14: 


1 Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. | 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1949—continued 


Salaries Gross 


e 
Group and Industry nee and of Value of Value of 
seal Wages Materials Products Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
| Textile Products (except 
_ Clothing)—concluded 
| Miscellaneous Textile Goods— 

Automobile accessories, 

PARTIC. ER eee ee Sei, 827 1, 740, 482 8,189,372 3,135,148 6,362, 064 

Embroideries, pleating, 

hemstitching, etc........ 1,711 2,902, 264 2,011,338 4,866,301 6,910,115 
iscellaneous textiles, n.e.s 3,012 5,361,554) 15,817,146] 10,452,712] 26,469,346 
Totals, Textile Products 
(except Clothing)........ 77,773) 156,166,554) 339,644,950] 285,641,367 636,824,130 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)— 
Knitted Goods— 

TAOMIOLVT eet rad chee. 11,353} 20,194,998} 19,099,844] 35,079,759 54, 809,523 

Other knitted goods....... 15,089] 23,754,297) 45,602,977] 41,592,041 88, 209, 552 

en’s, Women’s and Child- 

ren’s Clothing— 

Clothing, children’s factory 5, 165 7,602,196] 14,932,211] 12,872,063} 27,893,656 
Clothing, men’s factory.... 33,298 57,343,483] 121,485,389 98,546,341] 220,701,259 
Clothing, women’s factory. 29,129} 55,424,392] 105,156,893 96,791,010} 202,412,558 

Clothing contractors, men’s 3,388 4, 856, 691 561,924 5, 800,327 6, 426, 382 

Clothing contractors, wo- 

Bn’s SA gah Pa ot uly 1,401 1,939,052 157,171 2,513, 403 2,702,774 
Miscellaneous Clothing— 
/ PoOTeOIS. Tea ete. (a. fois cs 8,456 4,818,813 7,101,529 9,235,931] 16,389,008 
| Fur dressing and dyeing.... 1,670 3,487, 633 1,215,541 5,355, 844 6,691,418 
| HN ZOOdS as. nei! Ss ir kee 6, 700 14, 520,579 37, 260, 284 23,488,914 60,955,010 
| Gloves and mittens, fabric. 647 718, 650 1,581,144 1,329,571 2,927,236 
Hats and caps............. 4,760 9,004,917} 11,268,684] 14,742,262) 26,244,201 
Qiled and waterproofed 
CLOCHIN GS ee. wih: Re . 439 798, 473 1,987,702 1,910, 485 3,906,089 
Clothing H2.8.0.54,.... 1255. 1,257 2,048, 608 3,717,540 3, 483, 285 DaZounleO 
| Totals, Clothing (Textile 
ee, and Fur)i....2.60...065.. 117,752) 206,512,782] 371,128,833] 352,741,236 727,498, 836 
Wood Products— 
MP OINICUTO,. 5 6. se eae ocees cece 26,931) 53,591,185} 70,147,728) 85,289,672] 157, 122,632 
_ Saw and Planing Mills— 

Flooring, hardwood........ 1, 623 3, 241,003 6, 637, 585 5,983,939} 12,762,908 

Sash, door and planing mills 18,171 33, 872,726 80, 408, 276 55,498,422] 137,717,568 

2S ol Bie ae eee 55,032 97,449,091] 205,935,217] 186, 120,981} 396,415,201 

Veneers and plywoods..... 5, 830 12,139,138 19,813,773} 22,849,894] 43,078,031 

Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts— 
Boxes and baskets, wood. 4,276 6,986,658} 10,393,079] 10,988,513] 21,709,944 
| _ Coffins and caskets........ 1,352 2,432,473 3,067, 483 3, 873, 892 7,030,475 
Other Miscellaneous Wood 
Industries— + 
Beekeepers’ and poultry- 
men’s supplies........... ——- 81 121,801 228, 827 313,535 559,411 
eg) a a 955 1,564,595 3, 206, 585 2,192,176 5,478,156 
ELST ap seep teete eae Bp nen 184 273,619 289,981 420,338 731,371 
Lasts, trees and shoe find- 
it eile ois taka s eee 679 1,156, 867 874, 647 1,766, 130 2,670,198 
mrcodetiware............... 648 992,308 1,022,826 1,382,930 2,447,774 
mm) Wood turning.............. 1,482 2,413,037 2,678,113 3,209, 629 5,989,903 
} _ Miscellaneous wood prod- ; 
“SUSAR ESE pies nan 4,388 8,668,143) 31,938,333] 14,038,707] 46,642,062 
Totals, Wood Products..... 121,632) 224,902,644] 436,637,453] 393,928,758 840,355, 634 
per Products— 
oxes and bags, paper....... 12,763} 25,513,079} 72,118,972] 47,333,714] 120,321,918 
Pulp and WADGE ce asc. catck «aise 52,050] 157,703,868] 348,662, 719] 423,375,527] 836,148,393 
| Roofing paper 53) pee ee 2,477 5,654,753} 17,079,261] 18,710,738] 36,359,885 
- Miscellaneous paper goods.... 9,181 19,476,921] 56,444,549] 42,868,657! 100,230,130 
Totals, Paper Products..... 76,471) 208,348,621) 494,300,501] 532, 288, 636/1, 093, 060,326 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1949—continued 


Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Group and Industry and of Value of Value of 
Wages Materials Products Products 
ee ee ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries— 
Commercial Printing— 
Printing and bookbinding... 47,147,222| 42,773,222) 76,974,961 120, 822,790 
Trade composition......... 1,827,757 304, 610 2,758,337 3,090, 832 
Engraving, Stereotyping and 
Allied Industries— 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping........++-- 12, 424, 250 4,522,131 18,177,701 22,938,034 | 
Lithography.........+++++> 9,617,355| 10,639,915} 17, 287, 882] 28,083,005 || 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing and publishing.... 63,550, 242| 48,877,899) 118, 825,355] 169,268,479 © 
Publishing (only) of peri- 
OGiCalSise tere creieielerseiis 6,923, 158 17,566,574 16, 138, 468 33,705,042 © 
Totals, Printing, Publish- 1 
ing and Allied Industries... 141,489,984] 124,684,351 250,162,704) 377,908,182 
' 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Agricultural implements..... 44,219,589 95,685, 026 79,192,612] 176,970,283) 
Boilers and plate work....... 17,980,051 20,156, 193 33, 602, 254 54,562,098 | 
Bridge building and structural 
BLCCl encima eee cesierecrse 18,576,533 30,936,308 43,953, 532 75,692,231 
Castings, iron........--.+-+:: 46,165,355 55,315, 454 74,880,824] 133,313,505 
Hardware, tools and cutlery. . 27,377,079| 238,915,194) 51, 075,063} 76,409,023 | 
Heating and cooking appar- 
QCUS MA ddea etek ee cere 19,810,926 23,519, 492 38,035, 621 62, 420, 269 
Machine shops........0---+: 12,840, 235 8,465,249} 19,129,335] 28,161, 691 
Machine tools..........--++: 3,405, 031 2,198,298 5,360, 747 7,665,025: 
Machinery, household, office 
and Stores. as... casscsccs. 21,998,066 40, 133, 876 44,057, 185 84,879, 966 
Machinery, industrial........ 48,248,262] 48,389,379} 97,927, 235) 148,156,612 
Primary iron and steel....... 82,958,229) 147,229,391 136,152,628] 305,734,984 
Sheet metal products........ 39,304, 865 84,810, 689 70,098,369] 156,717,444 
Wire and wire goods........-. 18,454,608] 23,729,156 46,545, 237 71,434, 083. 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 
PTOMUCtS.......+ ces eeseees 11,888,724] 15,015,551] 20,928, 607 37,028,516 
Totals, Iron and Steel 
Products..............--- 413,227,553] 619,499,256 760,934, 249|1, 419, 145, 724 


Oe ee SS | eee 


Transportation Equipment— 


Aircraft and parts.........+-- 97,443,498] 24,315,084) 35,713, 975) 61,099, 07E 
Bicycles and parts..........- 2,861, 655 4,056, 836 4,230, 557 8,429, 219) 
Boatbuilding epee seek rer : 2,648,525 2,317,465 3,343, 870 5,771, 91: 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs 2,507, 034 3,289,406 4,815,551 8, 208, 794 
Motor-vehicles............--- 76, 684,328] 300,705,398] | 182,055, 285 485, 756, 871 
Motor-vehicle parts.........- 45,662,602} 88,040,691) 81,194, 554) 171,590, 04: 
Railway rolling-stock........ 82,135,159] 133,053,860] 109,228,718 ** 246, 754, 021 
Shipbuilding............0---- 30,909,310] 28,285,590] 45,946,654 75,601, 38) 
Totals, Transportation 

Equipment........... see 270,852,111) 584,064,330 466,529, 164|1, 063, 211,33: 


| | ee | ne | 


Non-ferrous Metal Prod- 
ucts— 


Aluminum products.......... 13,905,579] 24,606,582} 26,129, 686} 51,703, 60 
Brass and copper products... 22,943,888] © 73,045,193} 40,700, 161 115,407, 78 
Jewellery and silverware..... 13,160,094] 26,878,852 23,587,014] 50,757, 46) 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 
ANC Ere TIN Cemeteries erie 55,133,065| 380,275,977| 181,907, 847| 599,188, 13) 
White metal alloys.......... 7,843,173] 30,643,550} 14,130, 235| 45,478,52) 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous 


metal products..........-- 1,605,307 2,670, 102 


1,768,060 


114,591,106] 537,218,214] 289,125,045 pe 
7. ae fF 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metal 
Products...........-.000: 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1949—continued 


Cost Net Gross 


——— i 


ER Salaries 
Group and Industry lowers and of Value of Value of 
psy) Wages Materials Products Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Ela rectios.. ties, ade.t. le. beue 2,140 5,232,393) 18,509,992} 12,367,069] 31, 167,039 
Machinery, heavy electrical. . 19,490) 51,522,690] 63,755,040] 92,767,507 158, 150, 426 
Radios and radio parts...... 7,363 16,555,750] 23,941,389] 27,157,841 51, 466, 388 
Refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers and appliances.......... 7,327] 16,999,953] 40,784, 883 43,104,053] 84,494,340 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 
HOS Ai. eset inds. sen 19,596) 46,967,735] 65,469,109] 93,945,513 161,008, 162 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies............. 55,916) 137,278,521) 212,460, 413 269,341,983} 486,286,355 
hp retaa mal Mineral Prod- 
ucts— 
Abrasives, artificial......... 2,543 6,830,763] 10,649,694 14,868,217} 27,700,008 
Asbestos products........... 1,533 3,637,864 4,794,030 5,087,506] 10,343,009 
SE YS) AIS at bali t palaeeiaegie eo 16731 4,803,534 5,949,640] 21,077,322] 35,065, 152 
Cement products............ 4,348 8,747,616] 14,076,293] 17,595,233] 32, 693, 645 
Clay products from domestic 
i TE rgd eee ee Oe 3,717 8,331, 127 557,622} 14,076,742} 17,981,709 
Clay products from imported 
DIB Biel Fhe ecco. ote o's 2,356 5, 332, 757 3,526,190] 10,184,375] 14,457, 162 
Glass and glass products..... 5,854) 13,126,027) 16,607,403] 22,932,161 42,398, 329 
Gypsum products............ 997 2,221,775 7,351, 280 7,596,596} 15,699,763 
PMO ee sin.coae hes Coon otek 1,079 2,600,078 718, 893 8,223,272] 11,796,002 
So a | COE aa ae 715 1,613,072 1,205,317 4,716, 723 6, 621, 483 
Sand-lime brick..... ee ee 184 415,844 330, 906 966, 808 1,380,739 
Stone products............... 2,053 4,542,522 6,095,824) 10,646,425} 17,449,330 
Miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products.......... 1,029 2,391,375 6,537,973 5,901,235] 12,871,468 
Totals, Non-metallic Min- 
eral Products............. 28,139) 64,594,354] 78,401,065 143,872,615} 246,457,799 
Biucts of Petroleum and 
0al— 
Coke and gas products....... 5,139} 13,641,224) 54,063,072] 34,847,993 96, 934, 506 
Petroleum products.......... 9,413] 26,142,276] 336,973,056] 82,971,097 436, 796, 213 
Totals, Products of Petrol- 
eum and Coal............ 14,552] 39,783,500] 391,036,128 117,819,090} 533,730,719 
deer and Allied Prod- 
ucts— ‘ 
Acids, alkalies and salts..... 5,861} 16,504,908] 27,392,521) 39,663,922 74,411, 796 
Menitzers. 24.4... st sc cs 3, 269 9,004,943) 31,671,468] 33,984,199] 67,428,067 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
MICPATAGIONS. . ...5 +5. od occ 7,658} 16,116,592} 22,900,555} 48,008,393] 71 , 502, 135 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers 6,035} 14,137,815} 42,427,832) 39,810,432] 82,860,500 
Primary plastics............. 1,286 3,496,087] 10,897,184 9,663,717] 21,022,219 
aps, washing compounds 
and cleaning preparations. . 3, 637 9,373,882} 31,029,359] 30,405,120) 62,398,211 
Toilet preparations........... 1,720 3,008, 556 7,088,024) 11,885,321 19,047,435 
megetable oils. .....5...0006. 829 2,122,103) 41,631,796 9,132,691] 51,241,541 
Miscellaneous Chemical 
Industries— 
OO Me i ea 749 1,727,848 4,218, 359 3,266,366 7,824,564 
Coal tar distillation........ 415 1,166, 863 4,786,640 3,996, 837 9,332,787 
Gases, compressed....... 1, 223 3,230,904 1,979, 160 9,680,161 12,091,176 
SAS See Re Dek iets ne 704 1,968,794 4,002,313 4,874,039 8,939, 638 
Polishes and dressings. .... 797 1, 655, 980 5,918, 662 5,868, 884 11,865, 149 
Miscellaneous chemical 
DLOUUCIS Stirs aes «05. 7,145} 17,175,387] 44,065,072) 37,931,469] 87, 432,997 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
MrmOebetsS. 4. eh sc bese ks 41,328) 100,690,662) 280,008,945] 288,171,551 587,398, 215 
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8.—Principal Stati 


MANUFACTURES 


stics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, classified on the 
Standard Classification Basis, 1949—concluded 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 

Group and Industry lish- lnveus an of Value of Value of 

ments | POY& Wages Materials Products Products 
ake ae Ce 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Miscellaneous Industries— : 
Brooms, brushes and mops. . 86 2,420 4,232,249 6,327,016 8,389,198} 14,831,989 
Fountain pens and pencils.... 15 1, 221 2,328, 167 2,972,524 6, 657,965 9,673,710 
Musical instruments.......... 27 1,180 2,413, 584 2, 223,920 3,968,516 6,279,970 
Plastic products.........---- 90 2,901 5,178,760 8,091,506 8,833,277 17,145, 586 
Scientific and professional : 
equipment.......-+ee.eeee 91 4,781 10, 984, 607 13,895, 560 19,003,378 33, 188, 093 
Sporting goods........-++++- 64 2,013 3,628, 637 3,627,429 4,926, 140 8, 654,085 
Toys and games.......-.-++- 56 1,448 2,645,957 3,691,073 4,277, 234 8,050,733 
Typewriter supplies........-. 7 396 885, 086 1,916, 789 1,921, 239 3,864, 264 
Miscellaneous Industries— . eh erat: 
Artificial flowers and feath- ; 

CTR ee tees 38 677 915,935 1,133,009 1,570,532 2,716,302 
Buttons, buckles and fast- 

CNETS 0 oe eee lee oetiee) 34) 1,682 3,374, 644 3,115,444 4,821,028 8,006,070 
@andlesebeceicme cote in cast . 14 278 461,873 828,911 1, 260, 764 2,120,738 
Hair goods........e-eeeee> 17 151 291,137 805, 657 488,079 1,298,749. 
Ice, artificial. ...........-: 69 894 1,810,364 173, 687 5,116, 274 5,802,435 © 
Lamps, electric, and lamp e, 

AINGYe (ssa ce kobe eee ries 45 1,078 1, 828, 258 2,761,502 Byaitey/arala! 5,993,189 
Pipes, lighters and other 

smokers’ supplies......-- 13 449 857, 228 1,491, 100 2,334,022 3, 841, 463 
Signs, electric, neon and 

Ghier eee. wet tee 49 1,369 3,146, 480 2,119, 144 6, 156, 257 8,432, 229 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 

ATICINe bale tee. ee 45 601 1,250,754 592,843 1,826, 826 2,444,595 
Statuary, art goods and 

MOVelticgereaimila ee.1- sete 104 1,017 1,614, 462 1,647,983 2,606, 600 4,292,853 
Umbrellas.....5..-..--2.0> 177 274, 820 557, 869 545,398 1,105,031 
Miscellaneous industries, ; 

Pan ADL OOOO DO DOOD as 23 1,668 3,024,473 1,805,221 6, 709, 628 8,621,237 

Totals, Miscellaneous In- 
dustrieS. ..........0-500-- 893| 26,401, 51,147,475] 59,778, 187| 94,600,066} 156,363,321 


a 


Grand Totals.........--- 


Table 9 gives the amount and value of each of 
produced by the manufacturing industries of Canada. 


production. 


9.—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1949 


Neen ee een eee eee ee ee eS 


Group and Commodity Unit of 


35, 792|1, 171, 207|2, 591,890, 657 6,843, 231, 064|5, 330,566, 434 12,479,593,300 


the principal commodities — 
Commodities produced. in ~ 
small quantities are not included but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. of total 


Moaaies Quantity Value 
ee 8 a ee ESS a. eee oF 
$ 
Food— | 
Biscuits, all kinds........++-++- AR Ab oso uae deco b preraote aaa ave 55,587,247 | 
Bread, pies, cakes, etc...... ae ae 182,702, 717) 
Butter, factory made........ lb. 982,197,364 | 166,095,638 
Cheese, factory Made........eeeeeeeectecceesceenessesereeeees ee 161, 662, 295 53,008, 104 
Confectionery, all kinds ace Aaa 76,144, 614 
Cream, sold in dairy factories........-sssecsesseeerererseseees lb. 31,905,999 31,668,026 © 
Feed, chopped; grail... ..ssccseeecessnenececeetaseecccssces css ton 1,201,900 68, 225,087 © 
Feeds, stock and poultry.........-sseeeeeeeeeseecceeeres scenes ton 1,718,278 | 127,479,149. 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared......seeeeeeeeeseereeeees pe ate 57, 927,0342 
Flour, wheat. ....-.sscecsecscnccsceseesceccerseres Baca tai bbl. 20,302,173 | 188,615,480 — 
Fruits and vegetables, canned lb. 528, 800, 625 57,930,983 — 
Fruits and vegetables, frozen.......-.e+eecseeeeeserererererses ss 25,842,927 4,728, 257 | 
Ice cream, factory made.........sseeeeeeeeereees gal. 23,491, 607 34,585, 662 © 
Jams, jellies and marmalades lb. 88, 700, 259 13,874,541 - 
Se eee ore aa yin Wok RII ike RT Ra EE ALN EC ih s 74,954,275 13,877,006 
Meats, canned, including poultry, pastes, etc es 59,212,477 24,442,477. 
Meats, cooked s.2: i ccce.. sei caesils swe cemauorigwelaaa Series Faas ‘¥ 37,364, 343 20,457,828 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
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§.—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1949—continued 


S8S8S——asSa09999999WBN990w»w__((((( ——OOOOO OO 


Group and Commodity 
| 
| 


Unit of 
Measure 
Focod—concluded 
Et estore) Sia ges ESRI Ca SG EP atom See EO Ib. 
Sr RCI ete h Aine oe hace. o. tenha reid teed ee sf 
SUR OG ane GRR eee ane ata eh ar i ea ar ~ 
Milk, evaporated and condensed... 0.00.65. .ccccccceccececccce, sf 
Base eaaeel Te TSCLOTION.: oi. can. id esl 8b ese sh ecescates. gal. 
Eran les SONPPH BEE Cebautye 3 5% an bles edo ee lb aretahe oat ase 
ee IAI ec ee Be po tse ode dedicates. lb. 
pausnee, Irosh Had Gared:. EU cele bok es “ 
OTS a RC ipacl eRe Sean nin) Sah ieee e aay baa i 
| Sugar, granulated (cane and beet)..............cecceccecs aS - 
| Tea and coffee, roasted, blended and packed.................. ss 
Drink and Tobacco—! 
fo TEA ek Se ee ee A gal. 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (Sales). .........ccccececccecccccsn. ss 
) RE a be al Ee ARTA ad ae eel ee Sak ae ’000 
| igars ce ig varenaiaedeke oYatarsileiais faieusvere: scelwnalin, ovee ae is dele ie aie) sess. Gesera gic oes ok - 
epirits, potable, sold (net sales)ii+...6.2c6.eeSeeécccehecinncnn Pr. gal 
| Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff...............0.c00005. lb. 
mpbacco, Taw lent, processed 0/45 2.300 (doe docs ccsdcc dedi: id 
| OY Ss LEY eee Se ee GG 0) a a fe gal 
Clothing— 
_ Coats and overcoats, men’s, youths’ and women’s, cloth....... No. 
erates HERUOOrmed «4 hss Src detec ddag dices laies discos “ 
| Coats, short (including windbreakers, mackinaws, parkas, 
MemUemOOttE PLCS... ote mt ely ads Pee encealanus ce: ie 
eDresses, women’s and Misses”. 2.0.5. ..56ccccceccccsessceeves se 
emerciausrenr ORGOr. oon... wk. eek e sx dcledetdccdedlacaklecedias pr. 
Wer botwear, rubber es) es ODN Gdaceicescdccccescccccce. md 
BHoves and mittens, all kinds. 2:4.) dics ce dewe codes ccdodedeecs 
aera an Cane, Men's And bOYS’ 2)).).6sdecccsdcdcceedeedees sen. doz 
Beats, women's Andehildren’st 2.5... cheeses oes dds eda wee de « uy 
Beer Gee Site eire es, kines ected Ml ly os oa ceo ee ees a4 dds doz. pr 
eerenne, work and sport... v.i2\0. desis ieee OP doz 
Sport suits, slacks and other sport clothing, n.¢.8............4.. 
uits, men’s and youths’, fine woollen..............cecceeceeee No 
IEE WEEE treet ee el. cw dccd cds dadccilencse feces doz 


Toilet preparations and perfumes............0.ccccececcceceuce eis 
SPRITE ee EN A, rete. Lee naaks sd sg aek oete.c.cs Sea 


House Furnishings— 
EIDE ol fot ath wa edn ccatnidadaeds ocacevacns 


ee Pica cha SERRE Saha 64k kA de SR Ade 
Springs, bed and other furniture..............cccccecccceceece. wes 


Stoves, coal, wood, electric and gaS.........ccccccccccecoccee. ua 


yy) Books and catalogues, printed...............ccccccceeccccueees 


ee er ad 


wv 
< f 
) 
Ex 
° 
© 
a 
uo} 
te 
5 
oi 
Qu 
ee 
} 
wy 
Ko) 
= 
oO 
= 
n 
> 
® 
ey 
na 


| 1 Includes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits, 


| 98452—403 


~~ 
> 
* 


Quantity 


264, 808, 186 


1,056,119, 942 
67,891, 456 
269,764, 849 
151, 690, 685 


133,761,266 
72,838,464 
125, 166,704 
1,181,963, 023 
118, 128, 262 


101,387,544 
173,294, 151 
17,053,442 
207, 213 
8,841,888 
28, 890, 160 
113, 178, 509 
4, 287,181 


2,548, 253 
222,347 


216,076 
13, 460, 574 
29,271,714 
15, 039,073 


590, 647 
444, 236 
9,023,966 
1,672,356 


1,872,080 
4,218,055 


eo ee @ @ © 6 


Value 


$ 


121,790, 243 
358,810, 842 
21, 293, 881 
31,212,699 
95,729,114 
11, 868, 442 
32, 823,092 
27,842,701 
32,839,030 
96, 680, 698 
79,884, 967 


73, 343, 394 
228,333,919 
255,713,618 

15,538, 813 

60,761, 289 

52,669,914 

59,091,614 

9,267,210 


63,945,778 
47,689,374 


18, 291,812 
70,891,779 
105, 662,941 
29,736,753 
14,467,175 
10,551, 496 
12, 695,819 
59, 401, 946 
40,701,928 
14, 690,776 
54, 630, 275 
36, 102, 947 


12,193,474 
16, 808, 945 
4,456, 782 
15,582,977 
45,547,794 
38,617,370 
10, 212, 349 
21,245, 160 
12, 265, 836 


11,380, 124 
12,774, 138 
14, 170, 686 
82,579, 434 
18,427,711 
15, 236,077 

1,969, 475 
11,303,356 
43,358, 950 


28,356,336 
20; 467, 464 
21,432,495 


117, 853, 102 
52,986, 028 
19,548,734 
28,907,313 
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9.—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, grouped by Purpose, 1949—concluded 


Group and Commodity Quantity Value 
a a TT ee 
$ 
Transportation Equipment— | 
Aircraft, including parts and repairs..... ca degeetenescnessesens ‘ 46,576,036 
Automobile parts and accessories, including tires, etc.......... ae 303, 693, 064 
Automobiles, commercial...........seeseeereeeerereeseeerceee 98,331 136, 747, 124 
Automobiles, passenger........ececeeeceeceeeecereeeeeererenes 183,999 | 271,391,842 
Busesn Ae heen Bee ae head os hileewss saa spinn ase pseay aves ores 725 10,072, 680 
Railway locomotives and partsS........ssseeeerreesereerseeess aks 57,772,053 
Ships and ship repairs.......-.-.+ceeeseerecesceeseceeste eres: ots 80,414, 899 
Miscellaneous, including bicycles, boats, canoes, OUCs Seotactnelstsies- ane 8,452,375 
Miscellaneous— 
Abrasives, artificial............eeceereeeceeeeceeeeenceeseceees ey 7,628, 832 
Bags, cotton and jute.........-seceeceecre ere rrectecsccereeees 8,915,893 25,010,916 
Bags, paper te ...«0c.-20 vecpeg ses te esenensene nner semermcmnee: Ar 25, 898, 156 
Bars, iron and steel, hot rolled 532,092 49,414,874 
Batteries, electric, and parts.........- Ag 25,777,670 
Blooms, billets and slabs.........-+-++- 396, 924 23,603,686 | 
Boilers, heating and POWEL.......-seeeesececeereeeereeeeceees Pa 14,020,398 
Boxes, paper and WOO.........seceeeeceeeececreeneeeeeseeeees ake 104,332,544 
Calcium and sodium COMpounds........ssseeseeseeseeererceses sis 26, 471, 243 
Cans, metal, for f00d, CtC.........sseeeeecnerecececreceeeeeees ee 48,090,098 — 
Castings, iron (made for sale)......--.seeeeceeeeeeceecereesees 239, 365 39,579,120 | 
CO Eee ic tee A os vies Sige oS Seis sree clan's vas ido x wie wlowergtaxstensrar mss os _ §4,814,362 | 
Gotiontnbrics, Wee Re snc nod me ede eaten eee nc eetrer Be 120,856,409 
Enamels, lacquers and varnishes. ........+seseseeeeererereeees tes 35,522,721 | 
Bixplosi ves. .sscbte cee es iilek exes eee ce degeveesesuesesenencnmys: Spe 14,397,376 
Farm implements and parts........+.eseereeececeeececeeeseces He 169,617,000 | 
Forgings, steel and other.........-sseeeceecesseeeecseceecress A 10,131,340 | 
Gasigoldid. cance elas sha. ysmeee docs cecuanes sqanenes vest 24, 687,925 27,205,696 | 
Gases, compressed and liquefied..........-+esseeeeeererrecees eee 16,458,710 | 
Ciaao linet.) Meee oe was ves pelea oe ae een ens cs ams se amen i 1,440,466,532 | 234,153,039 — 
Glass, pressed and bIOWN.........-eeeeeeeeeeecee reer cess ences ate 27,443,102 | 
Hardware, builders’ and other.........sseeeesereeseeessececes ae 27,093,951 
Leather, ShOC.......0+scescecccccvecenccnccccscscecccocesesees ee 40,529, 653 
Lumber, rough and planed.........-. sees seeeeeceser ses eeeeees 6,992,829 | 410,007, 684 
Machinery, industrial, household and business, and parts....... ane 360, 891, 280 
Medicines and pharmaceuticals..........s+seeeeeeceeeereeeeers eal 63, 676, 689 
Oil fuebs.: bee. eee. ss boc tote vee ys oa eeees cus cus aeeens i 1,335,092,046 | 112,574,373 | 
Paints, mixed, ready for USC.........seeeereeeceeeeereeeeeceees 9,456,527 33, 486, 466 
Paper boards. .......ceeseeceescsccsereceesseceessecseeseseees at 91, 273,938 
Paper, newsprint, wrapping and book........+++sseeeeeseereees ne 513,293, 455 
Pipes and fittings, iron and steel.........seeeeereeeesreeeceees ee 51, 837, 227 
Plastics, PYiMary........ececcececececeecncecesesceeeecesesees ae 21,022,219 
Pulp, wood, made for sale..........eeeeceeeeeereteecerretceces 1,870,483 | 194,647,859 | 
Refrigerators, electric.........ee cece reese cee ee eee eeceeeees 210,988 38, 434, 554 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished (sold)...........+-+- 396, 924 23, 603, 686 
Sash, doors and other millwork.........+.+eseeeeeeeeeerereces ae 52,867,525 
Scientific and professional equipment........-.++eeeeeeeeeeeees Ar 33, 188,093 
Sheets, hoops, bands, strips, etc., iron ANGStee luc acai seek 469, 236 55,384, 553 
Smelter and refinery Products.........eesecccccerceeeseeceeees ae 599,188,135 | 
Spun rayon fabrics and mixtures..........+seeeeerererererecese 28, 473, 682 21,314, 131;) 
Steel ingots and castings (sold)........-sseeeeeeeeeeceeneeeeees 234, 218 36,372,735 
Steel shapes erected, bridge, et...........-seeeeeeeeeeeececees a : 44,350, 155 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills..............-- 177,314 | .18,940,920 | 
Synthetic yarn fabrics, continuous filament, including mixtures. d. 84,914,625 60,362,591 
TureitabriCS heeoc ccs so sie oh ebie eons Manee cet vans «mires ; 21, 164, 848 14,199, 622 
Tools, hand, all kinds...........ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeceeereececeees eae as 21,990,548 | 
Twine ANd FrOpe.......s ee scce csc c cece eee ceeeeceeteseeeesesess ne ay 18, 622, 662 | 
Wire, wire rope and cable, steel....... Ne rater oO AeA Ars 23,977,612 
Wires and cables, electrical...........seeeeeeeeeeeerreeeeeeeees we site 85,775, 125° 
Woollen cloth, woven and other..........s.eeseeee see ee eects : 24,763, 853 58,503,578 || 
Yarn, cotton, artificial silk, wool, etc. (made for gale) poses es : 97,987,401 97,503,843 | 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of Materials 


' 
! 
i 
f 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and of foreign origir’ 
is based on whether materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actua 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending, 
upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cant 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classei| 


may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 


| 
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| 
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weameral origin............. 
‘Horest origin 
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ie ee 
The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely 
produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of 
other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. The industries of the mineral group in 1949 employed 
the largest number of persons and paid out by far the highest amount in salaries 
and wages. The average salary and wage was $2,527 for the mineral group and 
$1,946 for the farm origin group. 


10.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Groups, 1939, 1944, 1948 and 1949 


SL Ls a 
| ‘aoe aie a 1 Eng [and “or Valeo oleh allvaniars 
of Materials Used ployees Wages Materials Products _ Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
1939 
merm origin, 025,052,150.) 220,210} 217,724,965] 778,250,125} 491, 620, 133} 1, 289,993,021 
Mineral origin............. 210, 752 280,054, 303 669, 728, 573 598,024,704] 1,321,444, 094 
morest Origin.............. 142,091) 160,798,500] 244,944,997] 297, 563,280] 572,335,960 
EO ORIGIN. gc as, 5,369 3, 638,794 18,114, 698 10,311,304 28, 816,536 
Wildlife origin.............. 4,604 5,396, 623 11,592,066 8, 251, 880 19,961,526 
etxed OTIZIN, £235. . cccus.s., 75,088 70,197,968} 113,528,916] 125,280,600 242, 232,391 
Grand Totals, 1939..... 658,114) 737,811,153] 1,836,159,375] 1, 531,051,901] 3,474, 783,528 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 124,708} 126,311,033] 410,994, 461 335, 287,457} 759,964, 866 
From animal husbandry. 95,502 91,418,932] 367,255,664] 156,332,676 530,028, 155 
Totals, Farm Origin...... 220,210) 217,724,965) 778,250,125 491,620,133] 1,289,993, 021 
Canadian origin.......... 171,460} 168,260,771] 630,779,223] 366, 146,937] 1,011,294, 132 
Foreign origin........... 21} 48,750 49,464,194) 147,470,902} 125,473,196] 278. 698, 889 
1944 
Bey OTICZIN 4.0... s ses eee 287,756] 394,716,309] 1,781,014,374] 870,995, 104 2,688, 731,415 


F 
Mineral origin............. 634,542) 1,208,779, 764) 2,258,796, 792] 2,312, 260,844] 4,708, 104/244 


Forest origin...........) ||| 186,680] 278,171,969} 495,531,476] 541,521,976] 1,082" 160/284 
arine origin.............. 9,664} 10,327,695] 45, 906,542|  22'066,801| " 68,892/879 

| Wildlife origin. 00777777" 6, 190 9,430,191] 28,076,572| 15,728,926]  43/985.177 
| Mixed origin............... 98,050} 128,195,442} 223,007,600| 253, 202/359] 481,8287590 
Grand Totals, 1944..... 28, 483/1, 222,882) 2,029, 621,370] 4,832,333,356| 4,015,776,010| 9,073, 692,519 


226,751,705 
167, 964, 604 


888, 435, 918 
892,578, 456 


563,349,320 
307, 645, 784 


1,477,008, 962 
1,211,722, 453 


Totals, Farm Origin...... 287,756] 394,716,309) 1,781,014,374] 870,995,104 2,688, 731, 415 
Canadian origin.......... 225,077} 303,293,749] 1,507,501,822| 668,958,344 2,202, 655,904 
Foreign origin........... 62,679 91,422,560} 273,512,552 


202,036,760} 486,075,511 


| 1948 


1 


) 4,009, 814,910 
4.733. 867.173 


eral ofele ols aivs\ cts ore 252,764] 523,340,720] 1,009,794, 821] 1,108,347, 100 2,195,670, 856 

EA hei. niche oases 12, 243 17,041,373 74,587,625 39,468,334] 115,838, 169 
/Wildlife origin............. 8,045 16, 601, 882 45,073,772 27,130,785 72,510, 617 
(Mixed origin............... 118,739} 207,132,579] 332,661,603} 406, 181,007 747,467,960 


| 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, classified according to Origin 
of Material Used, by Main Groups, 1939, 1944, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


ae en een ee ; spores Valve of Vela of 
of Materials Use ments | PHOYe Wages Products Products 
1948—concluded No. No: $ $ 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......-- 6,331) 177,251 330, 556, 836] 1,414,340, 575 829,429,377) 2,276,770, 345 
From animal husbandry. 4,011] 186,556 244,164,247) 1,275,330, 953 441,050,438] 1,733,044, 565 
Totals, Farm Origin;..... 10,342 574,721,083) 2,689, 671,528] 1,270,479,815 4,009,814, 910 
Canadian origin.........- 9,417 442,329,220) 2,297,021, 848 984,848,185] 3,319, 947, 808 
Foreign origin........--- 925 132,391, 863 392, 649, 680 285, 631, 630 689, 867, 102 
1949 
Parm Origin’... ...0...-.00+-- 10,023 608, 297,050} 2,664, 102, 189] 1,327,990,992) 4, 042,745, 891 
Mineral origin.........-.-- 5,936 1, 147,317,944] 2, 652,631,878] 2,315, 722, 610| 5,133,084, 333 
Forest Origin. ......--++-+- 15,467 562,316,999] 1,051,100, 174] 1,158, 202,397] 2, 288, 386, 108 
Marine origin.........----> 599 16, 969, 825 69,090,041 41, 140,022 111,961, 148 
Wildlife origin...........--- 663 18,008, 212 38,475, 825 28, 844, 758 67, 646, 428 
Mixed origin.........--+6+- 3, 104 238, 980, 627 367, 830, 957 458, 665, 655 835,769, 392 
Grand Totals, 1949..... 2, 591,890,657] 6,843, 231, 064 5,330,566, 434/12, 479, 593,300 


| 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 
From animal husbandry. 


Totals, Farm Origin...... 


348,944,897] 1,414,938,794) 863,950, 508 2,313, 027,879 | 
259,352,153] 1,249, 163,395 


464,040,484} 1,729,718, 012) 
608,297,050] 2,664, 102,189 1,327,990,992| 4,042, 745,891) 


cen | 


: 
473,274, 682| 2, 289,485,804) 1,041, 245,310 3,369, 356,401 
/ 
| 


247, 762 
64,811 


Canadian origin.......... 
Foreign origin.........-- 


135,022,368! 374,666,385! 286,745,682 673,389, 430 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Type of Ownership 


Figures showing the classification of manufacturing establishments by type of 
ownership are available from 1946, though the figures for that year are not strictly 
comparable with those for succeeding years due to the later inclusion of the fish 
curing and packing industry. | 

Of the 35,792 establishments operating in 1949, 1,332 in the periodical pub- 
lishing industry were not classifiable. Thus, the percentages for 1949 presented 
in Tables 11 and 12 are based on a total of 34,460 establishments. 

As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operation increases, as the following statement shows:— 


Average Percentage of 
Number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership 
per Establishments 

:; Establishment to the Total 
Leather products. ........sccesececececccenceeeeccceeesssers 4-7 32-5 
Wood products. .....scccccsccecnececescosserencccccscsesoens 10-9 63-1 
Food and beverages.......ssecccecceereecceeesseesceerecees 19-8 49-9 
Printing, publishing and allied trades........+.+++eeeeeeesees 22-5 49-0 
Non-metallic mineral products.........esseereeeeceseeseeers 27-6 34-7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industrieS........-0++eseeeeeres 29-6 31°4 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 1.2.2... ee eeeeeeereeeee reser erees 38-5 29-0 
Chemicals and chemical products........e.seeeeeeeeereesee® 39-9 18-4 
Tron and steel products.........ececeeee erence ceeeeeeescecees 69-7 26-1 
Non-ferrous metal products. ......-cesseeceteeeceesceeeseces 84-0 27-4 i 
Textiles (except clothing)..........sseeeeeeeeeerecereseenees 91:8 27-3 
Paper products. .......eeseescecscsceecseserescscseaees 3 145-9 9-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .....-+-seeeeeeeeeeseeeee ao 148-4 38-9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......-.+-seeeeeee eee e sees 153-2 13-4 
Transportation equipMent..........seeeeeeeseeeeeeereeesteees 175-8 34-4 
Products of petroleum and Coal.........+e+eseeeeeeeerererres 189-0 — 
Rubber products.........++. PRS ee Nor cr bqacecccidcr 334-3 8-1 

ALL GROUPS.......000: ates og VAS RS ee Stee a8 32-7 46- 
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11.— Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries, 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949, 
with totals for 1946-49. 


Individual Partner- |Incorporated| Co-opera- Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives oe 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 


1946 (estimated)....................00.. 47-3 16-0 33-4 3°3 100-0 
(+ LE fae Shenadl ai sie oe eta lar | aaa ae aa 46-4 16-1 34-3 3°2 100-0 
(ee ae eee Oe 46-2 16-4 34-4 3-0 100-0 
1949 
PROVINCE 
LISLE Ls SS a a 2 63-0 24-8 12-0 0-2 100-0 
Fringe Midward Island... ....ji.¢:....5... 51-4 16-9 22-5 9-2 100-0 
gOS IS | oe 52-8 17-4 27-5 2-3 100-0 
Piowp@erune wick A... .4-.¢sacacs ccs 54-7 12-3 30-0 3:0 100-0 
ee TS On are ee a: aoe 51-0 12-3 32-2 4-5 100-0 
(FENG nated ela ante sah eid lid a Sa 41-0 16-6 40-7 1-7 100-0 
BrarMma te Ren, chccicGi ae... 4... 40-2 16-6 40-8 2-4 100-0 
SURO MTIZE 5 plea iad le ial al eee ae 56-8 15-4 22-7 5-1 100-0 
0 Ne oe a ee ee er 51-7 18-1 26-5 3-7 100-0 
Drier CIN dee oe hx ss} 34°3 21-7 42-5 1-5 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 72-2 11-1 16-7 — 100-0 
Camada, 1949. 5.0. scdnedcchess 46-0 15-8 35-3 2-9 100-0 
Inp USTRIAL GROUP 
Food and PMV EPA Fs ok he et oa vhs cc 49-9 11-6 27-5 11-0 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products........... 38-9 6°9 50-0 4-2 100-0 
meer ubber products... ...3 0... .2.45...0k-0- 8-1 12-9 79-0 — 100-0 
Beater products’)... .. 52.0.0 00. ...4.05 32-6 15-5 51-8 0-1 100-0 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 27-4 13-5 58-9 0-2 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur)................ 29-0 21-4 49-6 — 100-0 
Wood proditets oisiistcess es. ss testers restes 63-1 18-9 17-8 0-2 100-0 
Raper pimumets..: Wen Aer eh 9-0 4-6 86-4 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries!. 49-0 15-8 34-8 0-4 100-0 
Iron and steel DLOUGUCIS Sos | Mt Pere eee 26-1 17-4 56-2 0:3 100-0 
Transportation equipment............... 34-4 13-3 52-3 — 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 27-4 17-2 55-4 — 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 13-4 9-9 76-7 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 34-7 18-6 46-6 0-1 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal........... =e — 100-0 _ 100-0 
Chemical products............0.esese0e. 18-4 6-5 74-7 0-4 100-0 
‘ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 31-3 16-6 52-1 —_ 100-0 
Re Sh is Suis eid Nees to tnoe mesida 3 nth? = 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 


On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are by a very 
| wide margin the most important factor in the employment field. Establishments 
\ operating under individual ownership are not as important from the point of view 
of employment provided as their large numbers would seem to indicate. 


ed 


~ 
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12.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, 
classified by Type of Ownership, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949, 
with Totals for 1946-49. 


; Individual | Partner- |Incorporated| Co-opera- 

Province or Group Ownership ships Companies tives Total 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1946 (estimated)............--eee rene ees 7°9 4-7 86-5 0-9 100-0 
AOL See cree ero ele oie eee 7:5 4-5 87-0 1-0 100-0 
DAY Ce CE Sa OG tonto occnnnG cic Vel 4-4 87-5 1-0 100-0 

1949 
PROVINCE 
Newfoundland= etna cciiises ese cele 13-1 8-0 78:8 0-1 100-0 
Prince Edward Island...........0+eeeee- 22-3 10-6 59-6 7:5 100-0 
ING VA SCOtLa ete ects ole eisteloleiotereiarere cloieievecors 11-9 4:7 82-2 1-2 100-0 
New Brunswick......csescccsccccccccss 11-4 3-8 83-1 1:7 100-0 
8-4 4-3 86-4 0-9 100-0 
4-9 3°7 91-0 0-4 100-0 
6-2 4-6 87-6 1-6 100-0 
13-4 7-7 69-9 9-0 100-0 
12-4 8-1 76-5 3-0 100-0 
British Columbiagen.. o.steae snieeee cles + 5-7 5-0 86-6 2-7 100-0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 31-1 3-4 65-5 “= 100-0 
Canada, 1949). = cee teens: 6-8 4-2 88-0 1-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverageS........--esseecceees 11-7 4-6 78:5 5-2 100-0 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........- 1-1 0-4 95-7 2+8 100-0 
Rubber products.......csceccccesscccees 0-3 0-5 99-2 _ 100-0 
Leather products............-.02e002+0%- 8-5 6-2 85-3 co 100-0 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 2-7 1-8 95-5 — 100-0 
Clothing (textile and fur).............--- 8-8 10-3 80-9 — 100-0 
Wood products. ...isc..doesccnetencnge es 21-0 10-4 68-2 0-4 100-0 
Paper products. ...... 054.06 eccsese5ee® 0-5 0-4 99-1 — 100-0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries!. 10-0 5-7 83-0 1:3 100-0 
Tron and steel products............e+eee- 2-9 2:5 94-3 0:3 100-0 
Transportation equipment..............- 0:9 0-7 98-4 — 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............-- 3°2 2-0 94-8 — 100-0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 0-9 1-5 97-6 — 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 6-3 5:6 88-0 0-1 100-0 
Products of petroleum and coal.......... — — 100-0 = 100-0 
Chemical products. ....2.......----+s0-- 1:5 0-7 97-5 0:3 100-0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 7°6 5-5 86-9 — 100-0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 


13.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Ownership, 1949 


SSS —ha—woom™- 


Individual | Partner- |Incorporated| Co-opera- 
Industry Ownership ships Companies tives Total 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p:c: 

4) Pulp and paper mills..............06-- — 0-1 99-9 — 100-0 

2|Slaughtering and meat packing........ 2-0 2-0 92-9 3-1 100-0 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refin-- 

[DG clea ee ee Ae ee etn <meta — — 100-0 — 100-0 

4\ Motor-vehicles...2...2..-0.c-00+ css ece- — — 100-0 — 100-0 

5] Petroleum products............-+++++- — — 100-0 — 100-0 

Gl Sawmills se sti ee wisliss dealer octets coders 31-1 12-7 55-9 0-3 100-0 

4\ Butter and cheese...........-..++s008: 12-7 4-2 61-2 21-9 100-0 

8| Primary iron and steel............--+- — _— 100-0 — 100-0 

9) Railway and rolling-stock equipment. . _— — 100-0 _ 100-0 

10) Flour millsthesce eae eieta tree oeracieia: 2-4 3°3 92-6 1-7 100-0 

11|Clothing, men’s factory...........-++- 4-9 8-5 86-6 — 100-0 

12|Cotton yarn and cloth............64.- 0-1 0-1 99-8 — 100-0 

13|Bread and other bakery products.... 29°8 8-0 61-7 0-5 100-0 
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13.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Ownership, 1949—concluded 


3. 0s 


Individual | Partner- {Incorporated Co-opera- 
Industry Ownership ships Companies tives Total 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
14/Clothing, women’s factory........ eee 9-6 12-6 77°8 — 100-0 
5| Rubber goods, including footwear. .... 0-3 0-5 99-2 — 100-0 
16/Agricultural implements and machin- 
BLY ee ce ae ete hee cae esl wane 0-9 1:6 96-2 1:3 100-0 
17| Motor-vehicle parts.......... De cRtewerat 1-6 1-1 97-3 — 100-0 
18| Printing and publishing............... 6-6 3°6 88-5 1-3 100-0 
19) Miscellaneous electrical products...... 0-5 1-2 98-3 —_ 100-0 
20| Miscellaneous foods..............e0e0. 7-1 3-9 89-0 — 100-0 
21| Machinery, heavy electrical........... — 1-0 99-0 _ 100-0 
CUT RIECS y See aile aT  eeraaa 10-9 9-1 80-0 — 100-0 
23|Sheet- metal products..............000. 3-2 2-7 94-1 — 100-0 
24| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared.... 12-6 6-7 65-2 15-5 100-0 
25| Fruit and vegetable preparations...... 6-9 5-8 83-3 4-0 100-0 
26) Machinery, industrial................. 2:3 1-5 95-8 0-4 100-0 
Parnials GUOTS Soe e fhe ess. oc)... — _ 100-0 — 100-0 
28 Planing mills, sash and door factories. . 19-1 10-4 70°5 — 100-0 
pe Castings irony tice (55S fee We os ca 3-3 3°5 93-2 _ 100-0 
30|Synthetic textiles and silk............ 0-4 —_ 99-6 _ 100-0 
31/ Printing and bookbinding............. 16-4 9-0 72-9 1-7 100-0 
32| Boxes and bags, paper..............6.. 1-6 0:9 97-2 0-3 100-0 
a PUPAL TOLMING Cir. so ee nl — _ 100-0 _ 100-0 
34| Boots and shoes, leather.............. 8-2 3°6 88-2 — 100-0 
35| Brass and copper products............ 2-7 1-5 95-8 =_ 100-0 
36/Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........ 1-2 0-6 98-2 — 100-0 
at PISK DEOCERSING! oi. el ods! . obs soos 12-8 3-9 72-8 10-5 100-0 
Bs) Confectionery.) s5 5.26 cs oececeesnes 5-0 3°5 91-5 — 100-0 
39|Coke and gas products.............0.. — — 100-0 —_ 100-0 
40| Miscellaneous paper goods............. 2-0 1-7 96:3 —_ 100-0 
a 


1 Excluding Newfoundland. 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The rank of the ten leading industries in 1949, from the standpoint of gross 
value of production, is compared with their respective ranks in significant years 
since 1922 in the following statement:— 


Rank in— 
Industry 1922 1929 1983 1989 1944 1948 1 949 
Pulp and paper....:......... siete atlas eile «dations 2 1 1 2 5 1 1 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. eats 3 2 3 3 1 Be 2 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining....... 1 9 2 1 2 3 3 
Motor-vehicles.......... da ititcate Rieter ctets amie. 6 4 11 5 7 6 4 
Petroleum products........... aerators severe 9 10 6 6 14 7 5 
TEE cen atc et SA ip AP I RR es 4 5 14 8 11 5 6 
Butcerand Chomsess. 22 <i edesce cen do onus gcc 5 6 5 4 10 8 7 
Primary iron and steels...) 66.62 oecee.<cece 20 16 31 11 13 10 8 
Railway rolling-stock...........cceccecccccece 24 7 23 16 16 11 9 
PLOT NING Fa. Se tt ake ite alia Mitton hits doa 1 3 4 7 12 9 10 


1 Did not rank among the forty leading industries in 1922. 


The depression of the 1930’s resulted in a rearrangement in the ranking of 
many industries which in some cases proved to be temporary. Also, during World 
War II the industries engaged in producing war equipment, such as shipbuilding, 
aircraft, automobiles, and miscellaneous chemical products, advanced to higher 
positions but when the war ended industries engaged in the production of con- 
Sumer goods again advanced their positions. Pulp and paper, after a lapse of a 
number of years, resumed its premier place in 1948. With one exception, the 
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industries in the lead in 1948 remained in the first ten places in 1949, although the 
order was changed slightly. The electrical apparatus and supplies industry, which 
for many years ranked among the first ten, dropped out of this class in 1949. This 
was not due to a change in its importance as a producer of manufactured goods, but 
to a change in its composition introduced by the Standard Classification which 
groups this industry, formerly classified as one, into five subdivisions: batteries; 
heavy electrical machinery; radios and radio parts; refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances; and miscellaneous electrical products. 


14.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, ranked according to — 


Gross Value of Products, 1949 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost Net: - Gross 
Industry lish- howees and of Value of Value of 
ments | POYe Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. _ No. $.: $ $ $ 
1|Pulp and paper...........----+- 123 52,050] 157,703,868] 348,662,719] 423,375,527 836, 148, 893: 
9|Slaughtering and meat packing. . 157 20,586] 52,136,180} 586, 241,637 108,059,068) 697,950,039 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and en 
SITU ANU Demeeprse tins ene Reo Ae OS 16 19,150| 55,133,065] 380,275,977) 181,907,847) 599, 188,135 
4|Motor-vehicles...........+--++: 15 27,022| 76,684,328] 300,705,398) 182,055, 285 485,756,877 
5|Petroleum products.......... 47 9,413] 26,142,276] 336,973,056} 82,971,097 436,796,213 31 
Gianyar Seeertos ataes erevee se 3 ce oneaers 7,460 55,032| 97,449,091) 205,935,217) 186,120,981 396, 415, 201 
%4\ Butter and cheese.............- 1, 862 92,479| 41,612,537] 274,298,757| 74,705,184 355,004, 031 
8| Primary iron and steel......... 55 29;097| 82,958,229] 147,229,391) 136, 152, 628} 305, 734, 984 
9| Railway rolling-stock.......... 39 32;410| 82,135,159) 133,053, 860] 109,228,718) 246,754,026 © 
10)Hlour-millsifeeerek |. ce ee ce 133 5,033| 11,965,400) 215,404,869) 28,842,755 245,274,202 4 
11|Clothing, men’s factory........ 565 33,298] 57,343,483] 121,485,389) 98,546,341 220,701 259 
12|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 53 25,178] 49,363,696] 124,685,279] 83,073,026 211,384,517 © 
13|Bread and other bakery prod- i 
VICES eRe sac 2,730 31,763| 57,552,745) 102,555,311) 94,717,220 203,720,116 © 
14|Clothing, women’s factory!.... 890 99,129} 55,424,392} 105,156,893) 96,791,010 202,412,558 | 
15] Rubber goods incl. footwear.... 62 20,729] 48,172,207| 73,895,718) 101,705,513 178,503,559 — 
16|Agricultural implements and 
AIMAG HINSLEY siete cis a eierees 79 16,588] 44,219,589} 95,685,026] 79,192,612 176,970,283 — 
17| Motor-vehicle parts............ 150 17,898] 45,662,602} 88,040,691) 81,194,554 171,590,042 
18| Printing and publishing........ 784 26,272| 63,550,242) 48,877,899] 118,825,355 169,268,479 | 
19|Electrical apparatus and sup- ‘ ral 
fot nt Ae, BOR: RE Sy Aa ye RR 145 19,596| 46,967,735) 65,469,109} 93,945,513 161,008,162 — 
20| Foods, miscellaneous..... Nereiethe 297 6,978| 13,319,291] 114,717,702] 43,386,636 158,974,544 © 
21|Machinery, heavy electrical'... 46 19,490| 51,522,690) 63,755,040} 92,767,507 158, 150,426 | 
59) Purniture scene 2 feet! 1,187 26,931) 53,591,185) 70,147,728] 85,289,672 157,122, 6324) 
23|Sheet metal products........... 275 16,414] 39,304,865] 84,810,689) 70,098,369 156,717,444 | 
24|Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- | 
PALO S25 Cease ae Ome OA 485 5,356] 10,889,537) 125,645,640} 24,361,413 151,470,360 
25| Fruit and vegetable preparations 473 14,992] 23,863,821] 89,502,037] 57,106,291 148, 762,324 
26| Machinery, industrial!.......... 296 19,479] 48,248,262} 48,389,379) 97,927,235 148, 156, 612 
DT BYCWELICS ssa eieatenae ae osteo 64 8,652} 23,461,437] 37,939,869) 102; 125,599 142,399,729 — 
28|Planing mills, sash and door 3 
fACtOTICS ae ots tees ciate ioni 1,501 18,171] 33,872,726] 80,408,276) 55,498, 422 137, 717, 565m 
29 Castings role. cc ete 2 lee 231 18,339] 46,165,355| 55,315,454) 74,880,824 133,313, 505% 
30|Synthetic textiles and silk...... 48 16,828] 36,121,584) 45,217,912) 75, 578, 244) 124,125,414 
31| Printing and bookbinding...... 1,530 22,029| 47,147,222] 42,773,222} 76,974,961 120, 822,790 
32) Boxes and bags, paper.......... 174 12,763] 25,513,079] 72,118,972) 47,333,714 120,321,918 | 
33 \\Suoar rehininge win ceric < 1i 3,587| 8,842,783) 90,172,181} 23,703,295 116, 767, 480 ° 
34| Boots and shoes, leather....... 284 22,290] 36,733,243! 61,023,445) 54,956,420 116,514, 620 | 
35| Brass and copper products...... 162 9,389] 22,943,888} 73,045,193] 40,700,161 115,407,796 
36| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 57 9,929| 19,028,381} 59,319,660} 53,641,340) 113, 334, 066 © 
37 Hish processimg2..c0.. cease © 599 11,856] 16,969,825} 69,090,041) 41,140,022 111,961, 148 » 
38| Miscellaneous paper goods...... 204 9,181! 19,476,921] 56,444,549} 42,868, 657 100, 230, 130 | 
39|Confectionery, cocoa, etc....... 206 10,317| 17,107,649] 51,001,165} 47,401,925 99,424,355 
40|Coke and gas products......... 30 5,139] 13,641,224] 54,063,072) 34,847,993] 96, 934,506 
Totals, Leading Industries?) 23,525) 779,933 1,759,941,792|5,199,528,422/3,603,498,934 9,029,210,393 — 
Totals, All Industries?...... 35,792] 1,171, 207|2,591,890,657|6,843,231,064 5,330,566,434) 12,479,59 4300 | 
Percentages of leading industries , 
tormllunncdustries te tek anieke < 65-7 66:5 67-8 76-0 67-6 72 


1 Not comparable with previous years. 2 Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. 
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15.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, ranked according to 
Gross Value of Products, 1950 


Totals, All Industries?....... 


Percentages of leading industries 
to all industries.............. 


1 Not comparable with years prior to 1949, 


Estab- a Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- inne an of Value of Value of 
ments | POyees Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
A Pals end papetcisscecceseees £23 52,343} 169,246,531] 373,882,762] 511,142,983] 954,137,651 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 157 20,522} 54,532,037} 645,353,830] 107,701,364] 757,043,355 
3| Motor-vehicles................. 19 29,355] 94,414,819} 388,496,630) 284,785,098] 675,867,467 
4| Non-ferrous metal smelting and ; 

LES dling Soe tie ieee OS ae 17 19,863} 58,748,362] 428, 697,787] 202,711,781] 669, 882,806 
5|Petroleum products............ 46 10,056) 30,557,596] 384,356,381] 107,371,118] 511,516,392 
Siar rail lal < | ewes eaten 7,681 58,722) 111,492,079) 252,321,608] 239,225,162] 496,948, 398 
7|Primary iron and steel......... 55 29,051] 85,411,927] 159; 282,919] 154,542,373] 340,540,042 
8|Butter and cheese.............. 1,806 21,022) 41,951,621) 250,017,648] 74,353,823] 330,709,143 
9|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 51 26,967} 55,220,043} 157,835,813] 95,309,562] 257,383,892 

PU Mlouninlish ye ener ictct | Oe 118 4,903] 11,917,625] 213,755,757] 31,836,800] 247,107,775 
11/Rubber goods, including foot- 

WEEE Seca ote. uk See 61 21,812} 54,262,864} 101,773,382] 134,061,761] 239,184,510 
12/Clothing, men’s factory......... 566 32,853} 59,301,388} 122,603,415] 103,346, 165] 226, 659,057 
13} Motor-vehicle parts............ 151 19,719] 56,092,273] 122,088,705} 101,516,705| 226,539,375 
14|Bread and other bakery prod- 

UCTS arcs a Gone? Ser Le, 2,608 31,149} 60,073,998} 109,213,199] 98,412,581] 214,586,981 
15|Clothing, women’s factory!..... 914 28,981) 55,864,122) 102,712,875] 91,419,056] 194,636,469 
16] Railway rolling-stock.......... 38 29,257! 73,356,659] 110,373,110] 79,756,161] 194,286, 237 
17|Machinery, heavy electrical!. ., 49 20,825) 57,380,065) 73,966,855] 112,101,686] 187,758, 282 
18|Printing and publishing. ....... 787 26,743] 68,951,989] 50,628,704] 129,018,312] 181,361,391 
19| Foods, miscellaneous, n.e.s..... 299 7,129] 14,198,293] 132,139,535] 46,505,787] 179, 607,764 
Ol Hurniquros, bet. fete eee seek. 1,207 27,259] 57,111,744] 79,803,630] 90,624,200] 172,331,144 
21/Sheet metal products........... 283 17,049] 42,630,287] 92,352,260] 77,559,028] 171,946, 702 
22|Miscellaneous electrical appar- 

atus and supplies,! n.e.s....... 145 19,246} 49,507,238] 74,308,638] 94,667,534] 170,735,391 
23|Fruitand vegetable preparations 444 14,893} 24,561,151} 94,443,794] 64,278,160] 161,091,734 
24|Sash, door and planing mills..... 1,590 19,128) 36,924,630) 96,907,258] 61,711,765] 160,719, 698 
25|Machinery; industrial!.......... 303 19,389) 51,447,438) 55,504,674) 102,901,482] 160,391,298 
26|Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 

DALCUCERe nt Netti. tee, 568 5,191) 10,645,384) 128,513,344] 25,089,531] 155,324,874 

~*27| Agricultural implements........ 86 16,223] 48,284,686] 79,123,750) 68,356,009] 149,500, 240 
pe breweries: (1 Miesc beh) as 63 8,311} 23,888,605) 42,018,271] 105,073,118] 149,409, 487 
29|Synthetic textiles and silk...... 47 17,955} 40,111,600] 55,518,508] 87,763,220] 147,047,995 
30/Sugar refining... 0.20.20.) ..4.. 12 3,919} 9,535,834) 109,718,103] 31,939,788! 144,872,567 
Bl Castinpes On ofr tes. ase bo. 218 17,567) 47,718,307] 60,200,601] 78,528,361] 142,361,845 
32|Boxes and bags, paper.......... 177 13,302} 28,551,880} 83,841,035] 55,813,164] 140,656, 880 
33|Printing and bookbinding...... 1,533 22,385) 51,452,604] 48,228,108] 84,863,318] 134,277,139 
34| Tish processing?................ 591 11,842) 18,722,240) 79,959,218] 46,691,639] 128,423 853 
35| Brass and copper products...... 155 8,932} 22,893,180] 82,380,983] 42,010,862] 126,200,549 
36|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 53 8,503} 19,511,951) 62,681,958} 59,383,685] 122,429,151 
37| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and appliances.-............... 95 9,518} 22,843,556] 59,570,593} 60,470,530] 120,929,701 
38| Miscellaneous paper goods...... 204 9,365} 21,349,335) 63,929,898] 50,042,383] 114,990, 880 
39] Footwear, leather.............. 292 20,785} 34,710,042} 59,684,259] 50,717,873] 110,968, 680 
40|Confectionery.................. 207 10,854) 18,451,058) 54,520,295] 49,223,151] 104,853,748 

Totals, Leading Industries? .|_ 23,689]  792,888]1,888,827,041 55 742,795,093/4,092,827,079|10,075,220,543 


—_—_—_ [|b | | 


* Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. 


Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


Subsection 1.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


Statistics of earnings and hours of work of wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing will be found in Chapter XVIII on Labour. 


In 1949, the 35,792 manufacturing establishments employed 221,551 salaried 


employees and 949,656 wage-earners, a total of 1,17 1,207 persons. Out of every 1,000 


persons employed in these industries, 189 were classed as salary-earners and 811 as 
wage-earners; the former earned 24 p.c. and the latter 76 p.c. of the total amount paid 
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out as remuneration for services. It is interesting to note the reduction in the dis- 
parity between average annual salaries and wages that has taken place in recent years. 
Whereas in 1939 average annual wages were only 56 p.c. of average annual salaries, 
in 1943 the percentage rose to 76, declined to 69 in 1947 and rose again to 73 in 1949. 


16.—Total and Average Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing 
Industries, Significant Years, 1917-49 


NS eee 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 
one Salaried Wage- ; 
Ms Employees Total |Average Earners Total |Average 
—___—_"_| Salaries |Salaries——HHt————|_ Wages Wages 
Male | Female Male | Female 
No No $ $ No. No $ $ 

G1 isan oc eccsete cir stece 64,918 85,353,667; 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762 

AQQOME sities ck cre craters estate 78,334 141,837,361 1,811 520,559 575, 656, 515 1,106 

QO he sistas etatevevoteraioneters fers 71,586 129, 836, 831 1,814 384, 670 359, 560, 399 935 

1 ee A Car eee 54,379] 15,641] 130,344,822 1, 862|| 322,719) 94,871] 404,122, 853 968 
NODGL Seer ors Wiete nisusreveresehe oo otcrs 58,245) 17,092] 142,353,900 1, 890|| 374,244] 109,580) 483,328,342 999 . 

QO DG Ieee Fe Re cs ckecsteteneto cers acetone 67,731] 21,110] 175,553,710 1,976|| 454,768] 122,922) 601,737,507 1,042 

NOSSO es ek eer. one 67,875| 18,761| 139,317,946] 1, 608|| 287,266) 94,756 296, 929, 878 777 

1 BL ALA Sao oes Oo 98,165} 26,607| 217,839,334 1,746] 415,488] 117,854) 519,971,819 975 

D4 ORES MEY. Recretrraetetetscete oer 104,267| 31,493] 241,599,761 1,780] 491,439] 135,045] 679,273, 104 1,084 

QA eee lee tot fotere stctereiels. 117,251] 41,693] 286,336,861 1,801|| 626,825] 175,409) 978,525,782 1,220 

TOY Ae eae Ie APO RO ONCE ORIERE OF 123,125] 54,062] 334,870,793 1,890] 732,319] 242,585)1,347,934,049 1,383 

143 ee he Woe iorevelaate Oates 128,679]. 64,516] 388,857,505 2,013] 762,854] 285,019]1,598,434,879 1,525 

QA rwe aac area eres oles ee 126,858} 65,700} 418,065,594 2,171] 744,635] 285, 689]1,611,555,776 1,564 

AQ a er tre tobi casters eros ororstors 128,601] 62,106} 417,857,619 2,191] 680,620] 248,045]1,427,915,830 1,538 

QA GEA es st tere totAere totes: store 127,002] 54,004) 410,875,776 2,270!) 662,699] 214, 451}1,329,811,478 1,516 

QA (ites siete-e ohieters clesctelovare: ssFaxs 135,248] 55,852} 474,693,800 2,484l| 721,407] 219, 243]1,611,232,166 D713 

OAS Se Pe oe alates etets, slersteecsters 141,082] 57,197} 532,702,476 2,687) 738,956] 218,771|1,877,107,315 1,960 

NGA Oates ec Ree htctatetcistetscote 157,516] 64,035] 628,427,937 2,836|| 732,457) 217, 199]1,963,462,720 2,067 


1 The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1933 to 1947 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1924 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years 
—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 


of unemployment. The difference amounts to about 3 or 4p.e. in the total figures and affects chiefly the 
seasonal industries. 


Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than any 
of the other provinces. This situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners owing, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance 
of the textile industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that, of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries 
of Canada in 1949, 44-6 p.c. were found in the textile group, including furs. 


The average salary in 1949 amounted to $2,836 which was $1,090 or 62 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Salaried employees in Ontario with $2,990 were the highest 
paid, those in Quebec second with $2,812, followed by British Columbia with $2,758 
and Manitoba with $2,729. The location of head offices of many large corporations 
at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to raise the average salaries 
in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


The average wage in 1949 amounted to $2,067 which was $1,092 or 112 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. The manufacturing industries of Newfoundland paid the 
highest average wage of $2,392, displacing British Columbia which formerly occupied 
the premier position. British Columbia followed with $2,282, Ontario with $2,187, 
Saskatchewan with $2,042 and Alberta with $2,025. The high figures shown for 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories in regard to average wages are due to the 
unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions and are not 
representative. Statistics of the distribution of employees by provinces and indus- 
trial groups, together with average annual earnings, are given in Table 17. 
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17.—Total and Average Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing 
Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 


Province and Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total Earners Total |Average 
Salaries i Wages Wages 
Male Female 
PROVINCE No. $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland............ 1,604 3,336,775 800} 12,149,561] 2,392 
Prince Edward Island..... 382 685, 087 370 1,448, 468 1,145 
INOVaiISCOtIS... sooccce. tne 3,469 9,627,619 3,543) 45,058,958 1,810 

ew Brunswick........... 2,663 7,959, 966 3,653] 36,259,853] 1,823 
UBDECH Mosier vireckt Os 51,880 202, 605, 273 90,693] 606,973,997] 1,907 
CONGATIO* Ef. 2 eeete cients 73,926 322,626, 810 97,368] 982,917,624 2,187 
Manitoba pimeteec teen eek 5, 656 20, 870,715 8,191] 65,217,665 1,900 
Saskatchewan............. 2,241 6,333, 357 1,026} 15,940,585] 2,042 
PAI DOGiB id deo Sack cbc 4, 287 12,937,715 3,100} 42,177,839 2,025 
British Columbia......... 11,366 41,320, 807 8,448] 155,082,915} 2,282 
Yukon and Northwest 

SVOInmtomesiccccnts Ass sion 42 123, 813 7 235,255} 2,502 

RIES 6 echiagie I ea aA 157,516 628, 427,937 217, 199/1,963,462,720| 2,067 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Foods and beverages...... 23, 933 84,349, 430 34,189} 248,186,889] 1,817 
Tobacco and tobacco prod- 

GSS get Sine Ae aie 951 4,521,508 5,822} 17,374,870) 1,882 
Rubber products.......... 3,274 13,673,212 4,156] 34,498,995 2,138 
Leather products.......... 2,990 12,799,466 12,643} 46,900,420) 1,528 
Textile products (except 

PROGINS asec ek. 6, 649 32,181,548 26,268] 123,985,006} 1,830 
Clothing (textile and fur).. 9,662 49,071,646 70,509) 157,441, 136 1,542 

ood products............ 18, 862 41,307, 827 5,247| 183,594,817 1, 836 
Paper products............ 9,077 46,537,336 8,620} 161,811,285 2,535 
Printing, publishing and 

allied industries......... 14,516 55, 198, 009 8,997} 86,291,975} 2,239 
Tron and steel products....| 21,541 90, 648, 050 6,831} 322,579,503] 2,401 
Transportation equipment.| 11,884 50, 643,361 3,145] 220, 208,750 2,465 
Non-ferrous metal products 5, 893 26, 695, 908 3,391] 87,895,198 2,419 
Electrical apparatus and 

BUDDIICSS Reece tek 9,152 39, 637,021 11,583} 97,641,500] 2,288 
Non-metallic mineral prod- 

GENS” eee oe et. cet 3,385 12,648, 921 1,953] 51,945,433] 2,193 
Products of petroleum and 

OO serene ee 2,961 11,874,941 91} 27,908,559} 2,602 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

MOUS Ha ten eet tee 9, 404 41,842, 240 5,253] 58,848,422) 2,194 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 

Ie MOUStTICS!.0 51 ek es 3,382 14, 797,513 8,501! 36,349,962| 1,718 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In 1949 
there were 20 industries in which the average salary was $3,000 or over, compared 
with 16 industries in this range in 1948. The rapidly changing pattern of remunera- 
tion in manufacturing is shown by the fact that in 1945 the highest average salary 
paid was $2,935 reported by the brewing industry. The highest average salary in 
1949 was $3,977 received by office and supervisory employees in the pulp and paper 
industry. In the remaining 20 leading industries, 13 had average Salaries of between 
$2,500 and $3,000 and seven were below $2,500. The sawmill and butter and cheese 
industries, with $1,283 and $1,800, respectively, paid the lowest salaries in the forty 
leading industries. 

The increase in average wages since 1945 paralleled that of salaries. There 
were 23 industries averaging over $2,000 in 1949 compared with only four in 1945. 
In 1945 the highest average annual wage was $2,365 paid by the motor-vehicle 
industry while in 1949 the highest was $2,851 paid by the pulp and paper industry. 
The highest wages are usually paid by industries in which the proportion of skilled 
workers is high and the proportion of female workers low. There were seven 
industries in 1949 with average wages of $2,500 or over and 16 in which the average 
ranged between $2,000 and $2,500. In the other 17 industries of the forty leading 
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industry group average wages were below $2,000. This latter group includes 
industries made up of a large number of small establishments in which the proportion 
of female workers is high, such as men’s factory clothing, women’s factory clothing, 
hosiery and knitted goods, leather boots and shoes, fruit and vegetable preparations, 
and fish curing and packing. 
18.—Annual Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1949, with 
Comparative Figures of Annual Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1948 
Nors.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Annual Salaries Annual Wages 


Salaried Average Wage- Average 

Industry Employees tees Salaries Earners eee Wages 
1949 | 1948|| Male |Female = 1949 | 1948 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 


32,784, 295|3,977|3, 776 
14, 462, 022]1, 283/1, 129 


124,919, 573}2, 851/2, 764 
82, 987, 069/1, 896)1, 802 
71,485, 334/2, 757|2, 561 
74, 844,332|2,475)2, 440 
58, 689, 638|2, 660)2, 639 
35, 673, 709|2, 440|2, 255 . 


46, 982,510}1,747|1, 655 
43,974, 024/1,513)1, 422 


41,486, 163]1,657)1, 552 


45, 262,329/2,763)2, 574 
42,137, 109]1,842/1,710 


1|Pulp and paper........ 
9 | Sawanillst che on. oem es 
3| Primary iron and steel. 
4| Railway rolling-stock.. 
5|Motor-vehicles........ 
6| Printing and publishing 
”|Bread and other bakery 

Proguctsane. cers 
8|Clothing, men’s factory 
9|Clothing, women’s 


10,570, 235}2, 166}1,910 
13,369, 459/2, 3143, 114 


13, 938, 229|3, 394/3, 107 


9, 870, 736|3, 559|3, 120 
11,454, 076|2,817|2, 612 


packing tne Eee a8. 13,998, 39713, 079|2, 9238 38, 137, 783|2,377|2, 222 
13|Machinery, heavy elec- 
ELIiCAl ene a 12,148, 865}2, 980 39,873, 825|2,554|_ .. 


14|Cotton yarn and cloth. 
15|Machinery, industrial... 
16|Rubber goods, includ- 

ing footwear......... 
17) Printing and bookbind- 


Ae a 


6.176, 505|2,940|3, 067 
15, 987,842|2,951| ... 


13, 673, 212|2,974/2, 800 
13, 928, 242|2, 690|2, 506 


14, 411, 054|2, 951|2, 767 
6,567, 007|3, 104)3, 013 


43,187, 191|1,871|1,766 
32’ 260,420|2,293| ... 


34, 498, 995|2, 1838/2, 108 
33, 218, 980|1,971}1, 823 


32, 556,681/2, 212/2, 125 
39,598, 348)2, 440]2, 326 
36, 608, 954|2, 416)2, 244 


34,738, 403|2, 506)2, 306 
31, 474, 308]1, 868}1, 753 
29, 566, 689|2, 2292, 020 
29,410, 509]1,482)1,363 — 


27, 818, 342|1, 962}1, 764 


26,065, 052|1, 756) 1, 683 
25, 827, 887|2, 8347/2, 394 
17, 946, 987|2, 398) 2, 285 


20, 619, 310|2,082)2,041 
17,873, 789|2, 606|2, 467 
19, 092, 654/1, 766)1,614 


17,748, 446|1, 418] 1,384 
19, 155,332/1,413| .. | 
17, 324, 280|2, 47112, 292 


24|Footwear, leather..... 
25|Synthetic textiles and 


wis 9s) @ilvieie ele 6, ees 510 8 


Cutlenyeae aurece ees 
30| Petroleum products.... 


preparations......... 
33| Knitted goods, other.. 4,598,965|2,988} . 


6, 137, 157|3,737|3, 666 


4,471, 147|2, 937 


SINELOSICL Vereen e eae 4,060, 763]3, 147 16, 134, 235]1, 603 
38|Heating and cooking 
QppaAravus a aaee eee? 4,383, 098|2, 864/2, 588 15, 427, 828]2, 138]2, 107 


39|Woollen cloth......... 
40|Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes........... 
Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries. ...|104,096| 38,683 408, 251,870|2, 859 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries 157,516! 64,035! 628, 427,937!2,836'2, 687 7132, 457'217, 19911,963, 462,720 2,067'1,960 


_ 1 Average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading industries in 1948; the list of leading industries | 
in that. year was not the same as the list for 1949. 


3,393, 699/3, 8363/3, 241 15, 638, 219}1,732|1, 642° 


es) Ee ee ee et ee ee ee Cea el eh | Co ML G 
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Average Earnings of Wage-Earners.—In comparing earnings by provinces 
or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each case 


a since the distribution of industries has a very definite regional significance. In 


some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to exercise 
muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise craf tsmanship 
or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in the latter industries 
naturally command relatively higher wages than those in industries where employees 
are routine workers. . 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is, in many 


) cases, different to that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of numbers of 


weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 


The figures for the years 1940 to 1945 given in Table 19 are based on an 
analysis of a pay-list, covering one week in the month of highest employment. For 


_ this reason the figures do not, refer to any particular month, since the month of 
_ highest employment might be May for one firm and October for another ; they repre- 


sent the summation of the different months of highest employment as reported by 


) all the firms. For a particular industry, however, the month of highest employment 


is more significant as in such case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in 


_ the same industry. The figures for 1946 to 1949 are based on returns received 


from establishments employing 15 persons or over; figures for 1946 and 1947 refer 


_ to the last week in November, whereas those for later years refer to the last week 


in October. 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $47-33 in 1949, an increase of $25-10 or 113 p.c. as compared with 


1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to $1-07 in 1949, 


an increase of 132 p.c. Annual average earnings at $2,291 were 113 p.c. higher. 


Female wage-earners received an average of $27-18 per week in 1949, an increase 


of $14-40 or 113 p.c. over 1939. Hourly earnings at 68-3 cents were 141 p.c. higher, 


and annual average earnings at $1,315 were 112 p.c. higher. 


19.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1940-49 


Norr.—Butter and cheese factories and fish-curing and -packing plants are excluded in the years 1940 
to 1945, while sawmills are also excluded in 1945. By including sawmills, weekly earnings in 1945 would 


| have been about $34-35 for male wage-earners. 


eS 
CU TllitTIIIIIII —————— 


Average Earnings Hours 
Year —- | Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
. $ $ cents No. 
| Male Wage-EKarners— 
EE Eh ie Min ae Ho's < tins dias win. vibe: seach vp one ob'e’c 1, 202 24-82 48-8 50-9 
MIMUPNN ED ttre Goi: Selet! trash ad kos a nee lie od wee 1355 27-72 53-8 51-5 
ot a Bk ie ah ee a Beno ees bee 1,558 31-75 61-9 51-3 
ORL a rset thes See's work ah cde cee tmelds cous os 1,726 33-80 67-1 50-4 
0 Sow et Re Si eae Fe acaba Oe 1,761 34-95 71-2 49-1 
a ig RR Sa iO Ail ae: 1,739 35-04 73:6 47-6 
ME tt I Sn es ds ow. be aon na tets ois.0ke. 1,702 36-23 80-7 44-9 
oe abort on gaa At dine ID secede tee his RA 1,909 41°35 92-1 44-9 
MN Cs alate sox chs aise ee Lovsatcr eee! es Se hes 25175 45-73 102-3 44-7 
tha AEE he pee Sealed ie neat i een Rae 2,291 47-33 106-6 44-4 
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19.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1940-49—concluded 


oon om 


Average Earnings Hours 
Year ————— ——_| Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 
2 eee ae A ee 

$ $ cents No. 

655 13-52 28-6 47-3 

736 15-05 31-6 47-6 

854 17-41 87-1 46:9 

987 19-33 43-1 44-8 
1,051 20-89 47-9 43-6 

984 19-84 46-5 42-7 

943 20-08 50-2 40-0 
1,067 23°11 58-2 39-7 
1, 233 25°91 65-1 39-8 
1,315 27-18 68-3 39-8 
1,084 22-35 44-6 50-1 
1,220 24-95 49-4 50:5 
1,383 28-18 56-1 50-2 
1,525 29-87 61-2 48-8 
1,564 31-05 65-4 47-5 
1,538 30-98 66-9 46-3 
1,516 32-38 74-1 43-7 
1,713 37-19 85-1 43-7 
1,960 41-25 94-6 43-6 
2,067 42-61 98-4 43-3 


1 Based on weekly earnings and hours worked in the last week of November for 1946 and 1947 and of 
October for 1948 and 1949 by establishments employing 15 persons or over. 


20.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners in the 
Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949 


Hours 
Province or Industrial Group Annual Weekly Hourly Worked 
per Week 
AUR Se Se LBs Be Sok a Bee 2 ae Ee pot pepey is | = OE Se eee oe 
$ $ cents No. 
PROVINCE 
Newfoundland....... 1 SAB ARE RD OER UI OGIO SOe 2,392 a es a 
Prince Edward Island..........cecccccccceesccecccees 1,145 29°76 62-4 47-7 
ING Mca HO en oo eouesoe doo sorodeoaconbeancsoGa00¢ 1,810 39-56 88-9 44-5 
New Brunswick........--ceccccccccccncccssescceceees 1,823 38°64 85-1 45-4 
QuebeG, sco aicc sce oo sisinis Sew eo esnew vas ces eanee ce snree se 1,907 39-61 89-0 44-5 
ODEATIONLS Ooeeie ce « Solera Slaalolelioteleteialerereusiclens slow sreitielalelsleieiszs 2,187 44-34 103-6 42-8 
WN EVN iio] 6c ae ee en toy SOD Obs Ne Sadan cauonuoT 1,900 41-06 94-6 43-4 
Saskatchewan....... Pee np Wen atetarac eka’ efeicke-creloret 2,042 41-34 97-5 42°4 
IN Sic CS Ga aren aca Sona soca pddgooonudamcode 2,025 43 -80 100-7 43-5 
British’ Columbiasl.. ccs cces veces waes s cieea ccs. 2, 282 47-36 118-1 40-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........+eesseeeeees 2,502 Ae F 
Canadas .ceeceeeeeiieecer Reac Welclorere atin 2,067 42-61 98-4 43-3 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Food and beverages......-.--sccccccceccccssecccccces 1,817 38-45 86-8 44-3 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........ceeceesceeceres 1,882 38-63 88-6 43-6 
Rubber products... ....sccsccscececcccsccccsccccesees 2,138 43-36 102-6 42-3 
Leather products..........0ccseececsccccccecereceeees 1,528 30-84 76°9 40-1 
Textile products (except clothing)............+++eeeees 1,830 36-93 82-8 44-6 
Clothing (textile and fur).........:eeceeeeeeereeeeeees 1,542 30-46 77°7 39-2 
Wood products......cceccecseccecrccseeeeresseeercess 1, 836 40-40 91-6 44-1 
Paper products. .¢..00.0.0s0cscccgnersssvecsnecwertess> 2,535 49-74 105-6 471 
Printing, publishing and allied trades............+++-- 2,239 47-19 115-1 41-0 
Tron and steel products..........esccceesssscccrereees 2,401 48-05 110-2 43-6 
Transportation equipment..........+seeeceeesereeeeee 2,465 50-54 117-8 42-9 
Non-ferrous metal products..........--s+eeeeceeeeeees 2,419 48-26 108-7 44-4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........se-e+eeeees 2,288 46-10 109-5 42-1 
Non-metallic mineral products. .........eeeeeeeeeeees 2,193 45-22 98-3 46-0 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-.seeeeeeeeees 2,602 52-54 125-4 41-9 
Chemicals and allied products...........eeeeeeseeeees 2,194 43-28 97-7 44-3 
Miscellaneous industrieS..........sseccccceeescees want 1,718 35°14 82-1 42-8 
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21.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949 


See 
—OOOOOOOOOOn@>*>*qw*?n = EO eee 


Male Female 
Province or oar H 
Industrial Group Work ie W Saute ‘i 
Annual | Weekly| Hourly > Sea Annual | Weekly| Hourly a 
Week Week 
$ $ cents No. $ $ cents No 
PROVINCE 
Ive WiOUNGiand freee. oe cc cs ee ook : ; 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,323 | 33-96 70-6 48-1 718 | 18-45 39-6 46-8 
NOVI OCOUA Tee te te 1,959 42-87 95-7 44-8 911 19-94 46-8 42-6 
New Brunswick............sceesss 1,983 | 42-18 90-9 46-4 || 1,114] 23-71 57-4 41-3 
Muehecek eee re Lea Oe ee 2,171 | 45-19 97-6 46-3 || 1,246] 25-93 64:5 40-2 
Ontario Sarat eteraeits e/ielate owe area ters 2,405 48-88 111-6 43-8 1,400 28-45 72-2 39-4 
IENILODR) ac ohides coactine > ha ctten 2,114 45-39 102-0 44-5 1,222 26-24 66-1 39-7 
ROSROCOGOWAN. tooth <. «osc cero ocs 2,142 | 48-33 | 101-0 42-9 | 1,384 | 27-99 71-4 39-2 
Alberta..... Mh Sib. 5 a ar eae ga 2,137 | 46-01 | 104-8 43-9 || 1,385 | 29-83 73°3 40-7 
eticish WolWmbia. <6, 20.3... oss, 2,410 | 49-82] 123-0 40-5 || 1,381 | 28-57 76-8 37-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . ee 
anata tess. eit ad) 2,291 | 47-33 | 106-6 44-4) 1,315 | 27-18 68-3 39-8 
InDusTRIAL GROUP 
Food and beverages............... 2,046 | 43-98 95-2 46-2 |} 1,140} 24-51 62-2 39-4 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 2,258 | 46-74] 102-5 45-6 || 1,662} 34-42 80-8 42-6 
RUDDerproductss a st tek 2,353 47-68 111-4 42-8 1,520 30-80 75-3 40-9 
Weather products...) 10s. 05).5 0 1,807 36°39 88-1 41-3 1,131 22-77 59-3 38-4 
Textile products (except clothing)..}| 2,068 | 41-67 89-8 46-4} 1,458 | 29-39 70-3 41-8 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 2,170 43-31 104-1 41-6 1, 261 25-17 65-9 38-2 
Wood products Wateicsen ces es 1,869 41-20 93-0 44-3 1, 256 27-69 68-2 40-6 
Paper producteiwey. oi 1.5. saws v oes 2,721 | 53-31 111-3 47-9 || 1,350 | 26-44 63-1 | . 41-9 
Printing, publishing and allied 
STAGES Leena Stee Cte aa oe 2,550 | 53-59 | 128-2 41-8 || 1,221 | 25-66 67-0 38-3 
Iron and steel products............ 2,445 48-94 112-0 43-7 1,597 31-96 77-0 41-5 
Transportation equipment......... 2,494 | 51-08 118-8 43-0 1,706 | 34-93 88-2 39-6 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 2,521 | 50-26] 112-7 44-6 | 1,487 | 28-63 68-5 41-8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...} 2,493 | 50-38 117-7 42-8 1,740 | 35-18 87-3 40:3 
‘Non-metallic mineral products..... 2,252 | 46-45] 100-1 46-4 || 1,540] 31-10 74-4 41-8 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 2,613 | 52-58] 125-5 41-9} 1,435 ne - ae 
Chemical and allied products...... 2,404 | 47-40] 105-1 45-1 || 1,334 |. 26-32 64-5 40-8 
Miscellaneous industries........... 2,006 | 41-38 93-4 44-2 | 1,292] 26-66 65-5 40-7 


Average Earnings of Salaried Employees.—Beginning with 1946, the survey 
of weekly earnings and hours worked by wage-earners was expanded to include 
salaried employees. The survey covers establishments employing 15 persons or 
over and refers to the last week in November for 1946 and 1947 and for the last week 
in October for 1948 and 1949. Earnings and hours worked are reported for male 
and female wage and salary earners in 13 groups of hours, ranging from 30 or less 
to 65 or more. The earnings reported for the week constitute the gross amount 
paid before deductions for income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. Weekly 
and hourly earnings as well as hours worked are thus obtained directly from the 
tabulated results of the reports. Annual earnings are calculated on the basis of 
weekly earnings correlated with the results of the annual Census of Industry. 
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92.— Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
ca Employed in Manufacturing Industries, 1946-49 ; 
nO — 
i Average Earnings Hours J 
Year Worked 
Annual ‘Weekly Hourly per Week 
Jae tem) oon i ns 
$ . §$ cents No. a 
Male Salary-Earners— — ; t 
OMG ee re sea titre eia tie o cfestia sister ale, eieth eeenolnisJolemaiateleneacie RE . 53-21 126-7 42-0 y 
FA ee Se aetarele «cre 6: + cla aavetone Wlleso mctusxevotese okebens its 60-21 - 146-1 41-2 ¥ 
IGE GE ones eo Shergenth acc aicioiso Came > Oe aon OOS 5 3,147 63-47 154-4 41-1 
TOA Gere Corte er erste ersre iatetereeefeleiaie ccc eimceamsietocs 300 65-37 160-2 40-8 
Female Salary-Earners— 
GAG Se oe tee ie tate ote orsetarafece ves otesate e800) s;ohe'a ea elvie tem eusae ze 25-91 65-6 39-5 
TODT Ray Ua cic caveke ticicucts laieiahe > e eisievateteleze) wee nepageh sce BS 28-68 73-7 38-9 
AQAS PAR eee eae a, yo dtelanelcheesrelesete’s act auets eye sietepale eietai 1,551 31-26 80-5 38:8 
SYR Pe) ee i ol a Ses Sen Sh Ae GU AA Mich TCG sooo od 1,655 82°62 84-5 38-6 
All Salary-Earners— 
POLE OL He ei fa iether diane Gheless ors scele picts ntelore.e sieie 43-85 106-7 41-1 ‘ 
LOY Aen Oe fC ices BSN) Hi Both GU Gort ACh Re ira oo Ou 49-78 123-2 40-4 { 
[O4S BPR OOP RES Fe Se taictes hee steve siersie wstetnetereiete « 2,687 52-91 131-3 40-3 ‘ 
PQA A ee oe Wm aye Srerctatets o sponte Wi seis ecomrenerets avetoe 2,836 54-85 136-8 40-1 4) 
Ear tha A I A OE OY 


23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Salary-Earners in the | 


Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949 | 
Sob ; i ee ee | 
SS SSS eee es a) ae Ice | 
Hours ny 
Province or Industrial Group Annual Weekly Hourly Worked | 
. per Week — 
$ $ cents No 4 
PROVINCE ‘| 
Newtoundlandl: assess nels ciaes soe omicrswiele is es i ae as ae, ae | 
ING ya SCObID. cin deineiene Steg sei oi erick «ine bh Bete Bs 2,179 50-47 124-6 40-5 K 
New Brunswick...........++- RS Mie renee ret cnasenensaee sl 6 2.298 48-42 113-1 42-8 | 
Giicbecksitia Mein ec Beata ka oepetcs 2,812 54-66 135-3 40-4 | 
OP ALIOM pees cc ke ache Andie dic Susie pros reeks slo eis: abe ‘she pny ge 2,990 55-32 139-3 39-7 
NTA CO Dae E tee a ote caps een rreietticke opie close eenaasepe as 2,729 52-98 128+3 41-3 . 
GS caLGlie Wills cde tts a ctsw diocayerne sie’ ele aps stoke) shetebeceks oleae ses 2,085 45-18 107-0 42-2 “J 
JAN Der tac: siehe «ocho cxcierasens eo fralevece opele ere ele dens elle) eherenn(caersnarsnaleis 2,011 51-80 122-7 42-2 ‘a 
Britis hlG@o luna bid occ cres ad caret © ce repuctousneevele. aeetauepesee os 2,758 57-91 143-3 40-4 a 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ........+-+++eeeee- ae OF om - 4 
TOtBNS Faccahinehec lier ersieele eae prea le eke 2,836 54-85 136-8 46-1 4 
i 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Food and beverages... 0.2 -cccccscrenscesecesccnes Dy! 2,518 52-31 126-9 41-2 ij 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........ceeeer ese ecco 3,109 54-17 135-4 40-0 fa 
Rubber products......... TERS RAR RE RG Hoo CODE 2,974 53-70 137-0 39-2 | 
Leather products.......... 6. .sccccecescnceceesceeeeas 3, 033 48-95 117-9 41-5 zs 
Textile products (except clothing)............+++++e08- 3,199 53-69 130-9 41-0 a 
Clothing (textile and fur).............:eeeeeeeee eee ees 3, 132 48-04 118-3. 40-6. 
Wood Products cascnic<« dieters « Fuc ghrcseives s deejersieney odnirenen © we 1,905 54-15 127-7 42-4. 
Paper Products... cc .cscesecencctstnsscecoeescnsanenes 3,679 65-57 164-3 39-9 ¥ 
Printing, publishing and allied trades.........+++-+-++ 2,368 46-55 120-3 38-7 ¥, 
Tron and steel products..........-seececeeecrecceseees 3,095 55-77 140-1 39°8 
Transportation equipment..........0e eee ee erences B20 62-04 149-5 41-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.........s.eeseeeeeeeeeeeee 3,189 60-25 147-3 40-9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........+++2+++-eee- 2,990 : 55-15 141-4 39-0 
Non-metallic mineral productsS........--seeeee ee eeees 2,837 53-94 135-2 39-9 
Products of petroleum and coal............eeee ee eeeee 3, 100 61-40 161-6 38-0 
Chemicals and allied products............++++eeeeeees 2, 883 54-89 141-8 38-7 
2,179 50-47 124-6 40-5 


Miscellaneous industries 


ve 
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24,—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Salary-Earners 
in the Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949 


nt 
OO ——————— eee 


Male Female 
Province or Hours Hours 
Industrial Group Annual | Weekly | Hourly hittage: Annual |Weekly | Hourly be 
Week Week 
$ $ cents No. $ $ cents No 
PROVINCE 
INOWIOUNGIANG. 8.5 c/o sscou sce es ; SB 
INOW SCOGISS Ao oven an tae eee e teee 2,455 | 59-45 | 145-3] 40-9 1,169 | 28-29 71-4 | 39-6 
New Bruns wiCktrecsitast fo one ewe ne 2,568 57-64 131-6 43-8 1,243 27-88 68-6 40-6 
CIREDEGS for ares coe oer 3, 256 64-41 156-7 41-1 1,670 83-05 85-2 38-8 
SONECATIO’. Wc Asp teed tue MLTR Ee ett 3,458 51-82 128-2 40-4 1,974 29-59 77°2 38-3 
DLRNIGOU AL BN. cw oct ask te Srels 3,150 62-19 148-4 41-9 1,534 30-30 75-9 39-9 
SaskatGnewhan sive kieise es 6) 2,364 53-23 124-6 42-7 1,300 29-30 71-3 41-1 
Pulbbertante -pesae Asie ceyen. Sc sstereeeiorn « 2,610 60-06 140-3 42-8 1,334 30-72 75-6 40-6 
eNibisn COLMA. kook co. coe eZ 8,183 | 66-92] 164-4] 40-7 1,579 | 33-73 85-2 | 39-6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories ; 
Rota FAP 2 3,017 | 65-37 | 160-2] 49-8 1,655 | 32-62 84-5 | 38-6 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Food and beverages............... 2,930 | 62-27 | 147-7] 42-1 1,490 | 31-64 80:3 | 39-4 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 3, 667 65-26 161-1 40-5 2,057 36-63 93-4 39-2 
muubber productsis ic..2eishn ik es 8,491 63-53 160-0 39-7 1,697 30-90 80-9 38-2 
iueather products!<s.2;. c.c...6..0- 3,533 | 57-94 136-0 | 42-6 1,819 29-86 76-2 | 39-2 
Textile products (except clothing)..]} 3,884 | 65-47 | 156-2] 41-9 1,864 | 31-46 80-2 | 39-2 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... 3,817 60-25 144-5 41-7 2,031 32-08 82-0 39-1 
SUIMHL DEOGUCtHS. oly acelc cos ues ces 2,038 | 62-56 143-8 | 43-5 1,015 | 31-14 79:0 | 39-4 
PADEr PTOCUCtE ca uc ken eh es cee 4,354 | 77-41 191-6 | 40-4 1,964 | 34-88 90-8 | 38-4 
Printing, publishing and allied 

PBC OSume ee We. oR Soe eso a 2,879 | 57-12 | 145-7] 39-2 1,526 | 30-30 80-1 | 37-8 
Iron and steel products............ 8,574 | 65-17 | 161-7] 40-3 1,762 | 32-13 83-7 | 38-4 
Transportation equipment......... 3,718 | 71-01 169-5 | 41-9 1,827 | 34-95 87-1 40-1 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 3,776 | 71-43 170-9 | 41-8 1,794 | 33-95 87-5 | 38-8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...| 3,489 | 64-32 | 163-6 | 39-3 1,877 | 34-58 90-3 | 38-3 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 8,218 | 62-87 | 154-1] 40-8 1,635 | 31-96 84-5 | 37-8 
Products of petroleum and coal....} 3,490 | 68-49 | 177-4] 38-6 1,769 | 34-70 96-1 | 36-1 
Chemicals and allied products..... 3,481 | 67-30 | 171-7] 39-2 1,782 | 34-46 91-1 | 37-8 
Miscellaneous industries........... 8,435 63-44 154-3 41-1 1,700 31-43 83-6 37-6 , 


Real Earnings of Employees.—When the index number representing the 
average yearly earnings is divided by the index number of the cost of living, on the 
same base, a measure of ‘real’ wages is obtained. Index numbers for 1940 to 
1949 are given in Table 25. 


25.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1940-49 
Nore.—Figures for 1931-39 are given at p. 560 of the 1947 Year Book. 
Index Numbers (1935-39 =100) 
Average Average ||: 
Year Wages Paid Wage- Yearly Average Coet ot Ey len 
Earners Earnings Yearly linite aici 
Earnings Farriings 
$ No. $ 
| 1940...... ea Tae ae TR 679, 273, 104 626, 484 1, 084 116-3 1056 110-1 
"NARS See ea 978,525,782 802, 234 1, 220 130-9 111-7 117-2 
eerie a 1, 347,934,049 974,904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
PEE Ge sf ele Suicteisierinia's « 1,598, 434, 879 1, 047,873 1,525 163-6 118-4 138-2 
Sie ae Ses 1,611, 555,776 1,030, 324 1,564 167-8 118-9 141-1 
GY a RE a 1,427,915, 830 928, 665 1,538 165-0 119-5 138-1 
RE ie have vo da) sie df a. sos 1,329, 811,478 877,150 1,516 162-7 ~ 128-6 131-6 
HTS Sella 0a ken ae 1,611, 232, 166 940, 650 1,713 183-8 135-5 135-6 
BEES, 25.5’. dates an von 00% 1,876,773, 231 957,491 1,960 210-3 155-0 135-7 
REE Ree 1,963, 462,720 949, 656 2,068 221-9 160-8 138-0 
i. 
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Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 26 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone 
available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs and all 
other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage declined 
steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, while 
from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, the percentage of salaries to value 
added was above normal owing to decreased industrial activity. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that salaried employees increased 216 p.c. during the period 1924-49 
while wage-earners increased 127 p.c. The percentage of wages has fluctuated 
much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees may be 
adjusted more rapidly to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise may 


be adjusted more readily to the price levels of the products. Of the increase in the. 


net value of production since 1939, 49 p.c. was passed along in increased salaries 
and wages. 


26.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1940-49 


eS Oa w>OOeoel_—™ms> 


Percentages— 
Value Added of Total 
Year by Processes | Salaries Paid Wages Paid of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! to Value to Value | and Wages 
Added Added to Value 
Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c p.c 
1990 2 eee. 1,942, 471, 238 241,599,761 679, 273, 104 12-0 35-0 47-0 
OST rere rate 2,605, 119,788 286, 336, 861 978,525,782 11-0 37°6 48-6 
1942 oie tarciclsies 3,309, 973, 758 334, 870, 793 1,347,934, 049 10-1 40-7 50-8 
NQAS se recs cre cters 3,816, 413,541 388, 857, 505 1,598, 434, 879 10-2 42-0 52-2 
1 O44 ete cerspstevchess 4,015,776, 010 418,065,594 1,611,555, 776 10-4 40-2 50-6 
1945 octets sie 3,564, 315, 899 417,857,619 1,427,915, 830 11-7 40-1 51-8 
194.6) cieteste oreustels 3,467, 004, 980 410,875,776 1,329, 811,478 11-8 38-4 50-2 
ORY Cees 4,292, 055, 802 474, 693, 800 1,611, 232, 166 11-0 37°6 48-6 
1948 Se areca tensions 4,938, 786, 981 532,594, 959 1,876,773, 231 10-8 38-0 48-8 
1940 or ecoroneveserears 5,330, 566, 434 628, 427 , 937 1,963, 462,720 11-8 36°8 48-6 


wile Sa 4 el te oe eS SS ee 


1 Equivalent to “‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 603. 


Subsection 2.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditure 


Prior to 1944 the following information on capital investment was collected: _ 


(1) fixed capital—land, buildings, fixtures, machinery, tools and other equipment; 
and (2) working capital—inventory value of raw materials, stocks in process, fuel and 
miscellaneous supplies on hand; inventory value of finished products; cash, bills 
and accounts receivable, prepaid expenses, etc. This information was replaced in 
1944 by the collection of expenditure statistics on fixed capital, repairs and mainten- 
ance. Although it is now impossible to calculate the total investment in the 
fixed and current assets in manufacturing, it is still possible to calculate the invest- 
ment in fixed assets. Total investment in fixed assets can be obtained with an 
approximate degree of accuracy by starting with the total investment in 1943, 
which amounted to $6,317,000,000, and adding the expenditures to date and then 
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deducting on a straight-line basis the normal rates of depreciation allowed by the 


Income Tax Department. Comparative figures of the investment in fixed assets 
since 1939 are as follows:— 


Average 
Year Amount per 

Employee 

$ $ 

PED UNI a etter basa vaie ed Mian indies nance coor cadence 2,168,900, 000 3,296 
ROMs Cire aie ake Se UNG oa wh ira'edick « win'a’s Sold. 0 ta’ weds 3,002, 900, 000 2,420 
BM rps cet le sore Ge x hes sha eandecot aioe coats one 4,573,300, 000 3,956 
ROAD oR oem et rcs e0 t. wot aiieae ob <aerl cows OB ow ck 4,921,500, 000 4,202 


Between 1939 and 1948 there was a decrease of $876 in the value of fixed assets 
per employee, due to a decline in the replacement of and additions to buildings and 
equipment during the war years and also to an increase in the number of shifts 
worked and a resulting increase in number of employees. After the War, investment 
in fixed assets increased rapidly. Old plants were modernized and new plants 
were built to take care of expanded home markets resulting from higher purchasing 
power and increased population. The net result in this development was an 


increase of $906 in the value of buildings and equipment per employee between 
1939 and 1949. 


Of the total capital expenditure by manufacturers in 1949 amounting to 
$535,800,000, 17-2 p.c. was reported by the paper products group of industries, 
16-5 p.c. by the food group, 11-1 p.c. by iron and steel, 8-0 p.c. by chemicals, 
6-9 p.c. by the textile industries (except clothing), 6-1 p.c. by non-ferrous metal 
products, 5-7 p.c. by wood products, 5-6 p.c. by products of petroleum and coal, 
4-6 p.c. by transportation equipment, 4:2 p.c. by printing, publishing and allied 
trades, and 4-1 p.c. by non-metallic mineral products. : 


27.— Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditure by the Manufacturing 
Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949, with Totals for 1944-49 
8SS——=—OoOoOoqoqoqoOnO0O0Oonnuum000S0S0S$S$@om0 eee 


Capital Repair and : 
Expenditure Maintenance Expenditure 
Year and Province Machinery Machinery 
a and Total fasta n and Total 
struction |p auiomen: structio Equipment 
$’000,000 $000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 $000,000 | $’000,000 
BAAS oc etna aoe ove ete eee 61-3 150-11 211-4 60:7 173-5 234-2 
BuO Peist (etee ee, roe!) oem, gid: 75-9 204-21 280-1 63-1 170-6 233-7 
BESO oa ts err cicte ee ooiccn cles eos 132-2 205-0 337-2 56-8 164-3 221-1 
LA AR stale hte the See nae ee 184-7 343-2 527-9 62-4 210-7 273-1 
SR RECON Ole eae 184-8 394-2 579-0 78-9 253-9 332-8 
1949 
PROVINCE 
Biewfoundland.................. 2-3 6-0 8-3 1°5 3°6 5-1 
Prince Edward Island.......... 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-1 0-1 0-2 
MRM SUSNIA Sc ke coc ae 3-4 5-5 8-9 2-7 7°5 10-2 
Pav SPUNS WICKS «<2 )0ls.s clek-eleis les « 2:6 10-0 12-6 1-2 6-5 7°7 
ea kts SS ae te ae 50-4 113-8 164-2 19-1 80-6 99-7 
il Fas ae Seen 63-1 177-1 240-2 30-0 127-3 157-3 
ee, 3-6 9-9 13-5 2-3 6°5 8-8 
Beakatchowan..:......-..:.6... 3-5 7-0 10-5 0-6 2-4 3-0 
Ee er ss 4-4 8-5 12-9 1-6 6-1 7-7 
@Sritish Columbia............... 23-2 41-2 64-4 7-6 26°6 34-2 
Totals, 1949............] 156-6 379-2 535-8 66-7 267-2 333-9 


—————— | || ee | ee | ee 


Tia allowance for capital items charged to operating expense of $18,000,000 in 1944 and $23,900,000 


‘in 1945. 
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- 27.—Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditure by the Manufacturing 
. Industries, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1949, with Totals for 1944-49— 
concluded. 


Capital Repair and 


Expenditure Maintenance Expenditures 
I es ang Mach Mach 
ndustrial Group achinery achinery 
- ae oe and Total Oe? it and Total 
Equipment Equipment 


ees AO a RE ee ete 
: $’000,000 $’000,000 | $7000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 | $’000,000 
1949—concluded : 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
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Food and beverages...........-- 
Tobacco and tobacco products. . 
Rubber products.........0...+0. 
Leather products... - 4-29-15. = 
Textile products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur)....... 
Wood products.........-+eeeeees 
Paper products.......--.++.255: 
Printing, publishing and allied 

itradegar accor cece iets 
Iron and steel products.......... 
Transportation equipment...... 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 
Chemicals and allied products... 
Miscellancousseeeeceriss eee a 
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Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 


the value of product or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 


its limitations. ‘The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price 


level and, as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials 
is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account 
of the differences in capital equipment at different times or in various industries 


and, obviously, the increased use of machinery may lead to an increase in production 


concurrently with a decrease in number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In 1929, the 719 establish- 


ments producing over $1,000,000 each had an aggregate value of products of 


$2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the total for all manufacturing establishments. In 
1931 the number of plants in that category was 482, their output being valued 
at $1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. However, by 1944, war demands resulted 
in manufacturing establishments, with a production of $1,000,000, increasing to 
1,376 plants with an output of about 75 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. 
In 1946, with the decline in production of the huge war plants, the manufactures 


of establishments, with a production of $1,000,000 or over, declined to 67 p.c. of 


the total manufactures although the number of plants increased to 1,442. In 1947 
the number of plants increased to 1,716 and production to the total was 72 p.c. AS 
a result of increased prices and expansion in the physical volume of production in. 


the years 1947, 1948 and 1949, establishments, with a production of $1,000,000, or 
over, increased to 1,926 and their contribution to the total output rose to 74 p.c. F 
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: 28.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and ‘Average Production, classified 


_by Value of Products Groups, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1949 
| “Jo2g1 19392 
: ‘| Average Average 
’ Group of Gross Values Estab- Total per Estab- Total per 
anal ’ |lishments] Production Estab- || lishments} Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
) No $ oe No. $ $ 
Wmder:$25:000. 0st. ckow ote a 14,024) 106,735,470 7,611 15,623}. . 120,903, 054 7,739 
\— $ 25,000 but under $ 50,000..... 2,802 99,529,725 35,521 2,803 99, 558, 383 35,519 
‘m= . 50,000 2 100,000..... 2,209 156, 308, 744 70,760 2,215!) _ 156, 410,769 70,614 
; 100,000 bd 200,000..... 1, 688 237 , 532, 492 140,718 1,584 225,582,130 142,413 
200,000 « * 500,000..... 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 1,285 390, 626, 844 303,990 
500,000 + “ 1,000,000..... 636 443,597,677 697,481 689 466, 441, 130 676, 983 
| 1,000,000 or 5,000,000..... 601} 1,217,866,089] 2,026, 400 520} 1,091, 293,939] 2,098, 642 
POO0 000 OF OVE es cs iccescsccs sc 118} 1,298,198, 865}11, 001, 685 81 923,724, 311/11, 404, 004 
Totals and Averages....... 2355971 4,063,987,279| 172,225 24,8001 3,474,540,5601 140,102 
1944 ° 1949 
: No. $ $ No. $ $ 
mnger S25, 0008 J Aco ase. ooh 13,942} 128,782,147 9, 237 16,176} 145,907,685 9,020 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000..... 4,011 143,023, 914 35, 658 4,884, 174, 899,010 35,810 
{ 50,000 ce 100,000..... 8,442 245, 273,500 71, 259 4,487 320,878, 071 71,513 
100,000 id 200,000..... 2,013 355, 235, 489 141,359 3, 630 514,921,581 141, 852 
200,000 sé 500,000..... 2, 256 714, 546, 348 316,731 3,195} 1,000, 486, 294 318,141 
500,000 ss 1,000,000..... 943 661, 670, 696 701, 666 1,494] 1,041, 235,578 696,945 
1,000,000 a 5,000,000..... 1,089} 2, 294,546,053] 2,107,021 1,505] 3, 164,936,378] 2,102,948 
000: 000 Or-OVversics es le 287| 4,530, 614,372/15, 786,113 421) 6,116,328, 703]14, 528, 097 
Totals and Averages....... 28,483) 9,073,692,519| 318,565 35, '792/12, 479,593,300} 348,670 
a ee ee ee, 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


: Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1929, establishments 
_ employing 501 persons or over accounted for 27 p.c. of the total number of employees 
_ engaged in manufacturing. The tendency then in evidence of increasing concen- 
tration of production into larger units was checked by the depression, the proportion 
decreasing in 1933 to 21 p.c. (central electric stations included) but rising again to 
26 p.c. in 1939. The same also held true for establishments employing 101 persons or 
over. In 1929 they employed 62 p.c. of the total, in 1933, 56 p.c., and in 1939, 62 p.c. 


The effect of World War II on the concentration of industries into large units is 
illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 hands 
or over. In 1939 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 26 p.c. of the 
employees engaged in manufacturing; by 1944 the number had increased to 383 
and the percentage of total employees to 47. In a further subdivision of this group 
‘in 1944 it was found that 226 establishments employed between 500 and 999 persons, 
_ 56 between 1,000 and 1,499, and 101 employed over 1,500. There were 12 plants 
'e employing over 7,000 persons, the largest having an employment of slightly over 
13,000. 
i 


As a result of the resumption of peacetime production, the larger establishments 
declined in size so that by 1949 only 62 establishments employed over 1,500 persons, 
The largest plant employed over 13,000 persons, one other employed over 8,000 
and six employed between 6,000 and 8,000 persons. 
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29.—Manufacturing Establishments classified by Number of Employees and 
by Provinces, 1949 


See eee ne ee 


Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 
Province or Territory 500 799 999 1,499 over Em- 
Em- Em- Em- Em- Em- ployees 
ployees | ployees | ployees ployees | ployees 
A ee ee 
No No No No. _ No No 
Newfoundland caiccas cm cccreiele oleteieievsleleloie'e\- 791 — _ 1 1 793 
Prince Edward Island.........-+eseeees 251 _ —_ — _ 251 
INO Var SCOULA seein one ore sistegsiesiorsis <rorerele oor 1,472 2 2 1 3 1, 480 
New Brunswick......ccccccsceccccceees 1,052 6 —_ 1 1 1,060 
Quebec.......cseececececescccccececeees 11,459 58 21 22 19 11,579 
ONEATIO Hee eee cic lereisiosete.ec ers eceke «era NO etl 88 21 31 34 12,951 
Mannitol amar eit ciselacionleistete cies ele’ cre svar 1,514 2 — 2 2 1,520 
Saskatchewan.......ccessccccccccescees 962 - — — —_ 962 
IRN Der tae csi iclowsicctes sicisiere ase) 1,681 3 _ 1 _— 1, 685 
British Columbia.........2.scccecsecess 3,473 13 3 2 2 3,493 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 18 _ — —_ — 18 
Canada ccneseiec stones 35,450 172 44 61 62 35, 792 


eee _ nnn 


30.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures, classified by Number of 
Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1949 


1929! 19392 
Group of Employees Rstab Average Ratab Average 
: ~ | Employees | per Estab- || ;; Stad- | Employees | per Estab- 
lishments lehman’ lishments lichment 
No. No. No, No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees........ 12,273 30, 446 2-5 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5 to 20 EN Reso setae 6,160 62,310 10-1 6,985 68, 151 9-8 
21 “ 50 CJT ee Oe 2,531 81, 846 32-3 2,330 75, 324 32°3 
51 “ 100 AE Brief 1, 262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81, 646 70:5 
101 “ 200 ilk det scurasy it: 745 103,944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “* 500 Cos AMS reise Sisters 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
BOL one OVveracecseienie cece 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168, 168 977-7 
Totals and Averages..... 23,597 694, 434 29-4 24,800 658, 059 26-5 
ian eae aS yy Pes Peer ee ee ee 
1944 1949 
[Eero emai Me ee to 
No. No. No. No No. No 

Under 5 employees........ 13, 208 29,958 2-3 16, 647 34, 865 2-1 
5 to 14 Lee an eNtc Gell 58, 404 8-2 9,133 75, 482 8-3 
15 “ 49 Se ANGELS Berta ers 4,615 124, 408 27-0 5, 967 159,012 26-7 
50 “ 99 SS eth sen eveieiater’ 1,622 113, 869 70:2 1,905 132, 069 69°3 
100 “ 199 ee ar eece 900 126, 192 140-2 1,114 156, 084 140-1 
200 “ 499 CO re 644 196, 707 305-4 694 213,130 | + 307-1 
BOOMOL OVED Nes. oelrelasee oie Poe 383 573,344 1,497-0 332 391,455 1,179-1 
Head offices’.............-- — _ _ _ 9,110 0-1 
Totals and Averages 28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 35,792 | 1,171,207 32°7 
a 

1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2Exclusive » 

of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Under this heading are included only those head offices | 


that are not located at a plant. 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries. — Table 31 summarizes the 
degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration — 
is extremely marked in the case of motor-vehicles, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining, railway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, rubber goods, pulp and paper, | 
primary iron and steel and agricultural implements and machinery. On the other 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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hand, the degree of concentration is low in such industries as fruit and vegetable 
preparations, bread and other bakery products, sawmills, furniture, butter and 
cheese, women’s factory clothing, stock and poultry feeds and miscellaneous foods. 


31.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons 
in the Leading Industries, 1949 


Number Percentage Percentage 
of of Total of Total 
Industry Such Number Production 
Establish- in the in the 
ments Industry Industry 

ee re ee eee Re 

Ree DADOER. 7 fob th 5 «cts, bece dant <c oc dehec ol 68 55+3 93-0 

@| Slaughtering and meat packing.......................... 28 17-8 75-1 

3} Non-ferrous metal smelting and WOMANS 0, 54 oA: oecitten ae 11 68-7 96-4 

BECOr-VeuIien. sabe be) teen ok ie Lik) ede us 46-7 97-4 

Bpreetrpletin DrONUCtS shoe ies. weet oN laee oe 13 27-7 79-5 

“PIS RETEST OI 2 9 3) Ree ae alae a ae ape 22 0-3 25-8 

mi eouduer aidrchegser.. 124 cs iS. slave uvtis che. las. de 20 1-1 19-0 

Be PUUeeY, ATOR BUGAtCOL a. ccnetseinnd oho cees t. 28 51-0 92-7 

9} Railway and rolling-stock equipment.................... 24 61-5 96-3 
Sposour notice cere Peek, CP PR PO Le eer ae 9 6-8 52-7 
Be Clothing tire 6 f60tony:: ..<..o.<i 5s ise cde ceccdu cme. 29 5-1 35-6 
Bemtiottan warn and clothe’ .54¢ 055... iia Soles oo )cdoaccecc. ce 30 56-6 95-0 
13) Bread and other bakery products........................ 20 0-7 25-9 
a4) Clothing, women’s factory... .........00e.se0cc.. 20... 8 0-9 7°6 
15) Rubber goods, including footwear........................ 21 33-9 93-9 
16} Agricultural implements and machinery................. 10 12-7 91-2 
Meee OtOrvelncis Daria: (903.6... ska ae de se occ leee cccn de 21 14-0 76-8 
meeeramtiing and publishing. 3935.2. . «sie dele ove ibd. ccc che 27 3-4 62-5 
19} Miscellaneous electrical products......................... 15 10-3 80-3 
meron incellancousfoods. jay 6.665 okt. .saeacck os. Jean. t.. 0d: 1 0-3 1 
#1; Machinery, heavy electrical............................. 14 30-4 88-7 
SMAI GUTS Rite Ee os ws oo BUR Seu Moiese 16 1-3 19-1 
Beimheet metal products... oo... iss sk cc ceecce desc ccccceanls 25 9-1 66-2 
4) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared...................... i 0-2 1 
25| Fruit and vegetable preparations........................ 4 0-8 26-2 
SS ee eee Lene ar Se 


1 Information cannot be published. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1949 amounted to $9,892,301,957 or 79 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of these two Provinces in each 


industrial group. In 1949, Quebec led in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco 


products, textiles (except clothing), clothing (textile and fur), and paper products. 
In each of the other groups, Ontario had the greater production. In the production 
of wood products, British Columbia with 34 p.c. held the dominant position, out- 
ranking both Ontario and Quebec which accounted for 28 and 23 p.c., respectively, 
of total production. In each of the other industrial groups Ontario and Quebec 
led by a wide margin. 
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1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1949 


——$—$— 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Industrial Group lish- and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 

Food and beverages!........-.+++++- 1,587,495] 5,483,199] 4,070,560 9,774,601 
Textile products (except clothing)... 154, 232 546,378 313,760 879, 803 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 399, 554 693, 952 471,758] 1,177,879 
Wood'products.. i025. 2c... ne ele- 681 1,135, 168 2,359, 051 2,066,774 4,513,578 
Paper products.......--s++s.ss0eee: 10,490,747| 20,005,335] 23,211,934 45, 839, 080 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSETICSS ee eee ieee 801, 006 350, 646 1, 294, 209 1,674, 414 
Tron and steel products...........-.- 143, 490 95, 256 189,369 291,566 
Transportation equipment.......... 68, 496 65,770 53,781 122,582 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 162, 672 231,599 309, 974 574, 737 
Chemicals and allied products...... 186, 636 627, 873 Sloglos 953, 020 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

Blieine Cotes boa nee op ovoor a: genera 60, 952 51,968 44,947 97,182 
Allvopher 2roups2 ise tae lee 295, 888 717,146 578,578} 1,365,840. 

Totals, Newfoundland.......... 793 15,486,336| 31,228,173) 32,918,776 67, 264, 282 

Prince Edward Island 
Food and beverages. .-...<./....<-: 126 1,236,906} 10,380,676 2,477,693}. 13,044,094 
Wood products cence s riaseetrsenrs: 211,715 518,322 428, 094 963,272 
Printing, publishing and allied : 

TNCLUSULICS He aie ere cee renee sde aietans scree 265, 784 123, 207 397, 467 531,274 
Iron and steel products.............- 181, 243 203,914 216, 216 438,010 
Transportation equipment..........- 2,400 2,585 2,858 5,980 
AogherOTOUDS ie aie ery aleecee her aie 235,507) 2,308,440 815,992] 3,140,570 

Totals, Prince Edward Island... 2,133,555} 13,537,144) 4,338,320 “18,123,200 

Nova Scotia ; 

Hood:and beverages... . a «205-5 o05 10,752,486] 41,160,557) 26,040,284 68,453,689 
Jueathen products s mee seb niece 137, 142 229,370 254, 502 487 , 227 
Textile products (except clothing)... 1,201,014 2,975, 645 2,396,100} 5,509,288 

Clothing (textile and fur)........... 2,067,946} 4,347,399] 3,596,134 8,077,558 
Wood productesaererceeepe teeter: 5,538,173] 12,793,647} 10,028,295 23,158,567 — 
Paper products; . os 0.00en eae 3,079,082] 5,242,610} 7,648,191 14,193,958 © 
Printing, publishing and allied in- qt 

Custries#.&.0) 02 Sb See 2,366,026} 1,814,509} 4,503,126 6,399,265 
Tron and steel products............-- 16,429,528] 23,114,779] 22,304,017 48,452,593 
Transportation equipment..........-. 8,123,148] 13,304,041} 12,845,950 26,667,492 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,113, 225 751,192 2,212, 825 3,414,368 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 3,034,511) 27,038,300] 7 949,780) 37,049,404 . 
Chemicals and allied products...... 693, 564 3, 008, 694 2,363,514 5,502,082 © 
Miscellameous? on tace cient 150,732 61,156 151,580 226,898 

Totals, Nova Scotia.............. 1,480 54,686,577| 135,841,899] 102,294,298 247,592,389 © 

New Brunswick | 
‘Food and beverages... ......- caer 9,730,471] 64,450,718] 23,546,782 89,641,122 | 
Leather POLOCUCTS Hees wie a ote atee. Seeees 468, 622 1,029,309 870,744 1,916,069 © 
Textile products (except clothing)... - 3,448,759 5,281,981 5,119,271) 10,643, 167 | 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 378, 030 569, 820 582,999 1,176,951 
Wood products Aeere hots. rela 7,083,537| 17,724,080) 11,677,426} 29, 737, 730 | 
Paper DLOGUCtSs cette ere sad teria es 10,305,617| 27,036,167] 28,669,520) 60, 791, 031 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUBETIES | Gone ting tees Seer ae ae ep 1,458,230] 1,007,214] 2,868,285 3,936,327 
Tron and steel products............-. 2,680, 410 3,977,747 4,933,764 9,086, 486 
Transportation equipment........... 5,718, 291 4,739,344 6,168,849] 11,199,442 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 792,907 1,097,958 2,021,907 3,564, 408 
Chemicals and allied products...... 353, 748 3,445, 129 1,011, 250 4,520, 183 
Miscellancousis. stack cocec ee es cee om 1,801, 202 1,444,786] 3,716,578] 5,293, 275 

Totals, New Brunswick........ 1,060} 23,446] 44,219,819) 131,804,253 91,187,375 | 


231,506,191 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 644. 
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_1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, 
; Groups, 1949—continued 


classified by Industrial 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


704, 637, 909 
108, 814,975 
33,058, 841 
94, 456, 056 
348, 491,556 
410, 747, 691 
193, 120,347 
454,556,073 


101, 634, 243 
266, 236, 248 
203, 662, 323 
313,321, 567 
117,548, 820 
68, 213, 172 
160, 354, 569 
76,966,471] 86,098,853] 167,323,336 
16,870,005} 24,935,229] 42,319,402 


25027,793,643) 1,651,629,668|3,788,497,123 


Value of 
Products 


$ 


204, 840, 084 
50, 280, 659 
18,570,906 
43,817, 637 

159,995,551 

200, 067, 810 
86, 425, 725 

218,536,513 


67,174,172 
156, 064, 609 
98, 203, 364 
98, 403, 326 
69, 933, 425 
38, 814, 500 
29, 467, 305 


Materials 


$ 


489, 374, 625 
58, 170, 678 
13,819, 655 
50, 071, 138 

181,760,370 

208, 954, 022 

104, 364, 200 

203, 384, 629 


33,731, 460 
104, 037, 123 


804, 423, 139 
54,563, 641 
60, 046, 190 
62, 208,579 

135,795, 758 

124,932,351 

117, 185,554 
192, 885, 092 


67, 685, 469 
442,018, 700 
431,586,319 
223, 182,968 
161,768,924 

43,183,045 
136, 694, 019 


360, 567,091 

7,702, 622 
83, 025, 528 
42,892, 248 
112, 180, 199 
122,733,319 
113, 808, 715 
192, 064,749 


127, 898,729 
518, 611, 245 
313,002, 034 
165, 629, 654 
194,192,995 
78, 732, 632 
55,371, 633 


1,181,238 232 

62, 425, 547 
145, 296,510 
106, 231, 028 
252, 196, 403 
249, 185,397 
233, 648, 357 
405, 105, 627 


197,122,340 
987, 900, 466 
751,775, 755 
404, 637, 350 
359, 303,073 
133, 264, 802 
201,371,342 
158, 607,175] 158,364,525] 330,495,870 
39, 687,995] 61,776,095} 102, 606,735 


3,256,454,918) 2,708,554,013|6,103,804,834 


= : : Estab- E Salaries 
Province and Industrial Group lish- i ee i an 
ments |P/Oyees Wages 
Quebec N Oo. No. $ 
Food and beverages................ 2,766] 41,305) 77,768,234 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 8,721} 18,087,275 
BACT PTOMUCES nao cos sey ean ce, 6,130] 12,943,676 

BioerDrtodiots. av okewclke 390} 18,509} 29,085,375 
Textile products (except clothing)... 389]. 43,761] 86,710,721 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 1,719} 65,262) 111,664,749 
NSE DEQGUGLA) nH. ga oes v2. no 3,256} 32,184] 51,653,676 
merer products... 7. a ees 183} 30,833] 82,421,877 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

SLU NS: I a Gee eee 1,020} 16,231] 37,327,057 
Tron and steel products.............. 528} 35,541] 82,866,039 
Transportation equipment........... 108} 27,271] 69,183,380 

on-ferrous metal products......... 1641 14,714] 36,559, 662 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ... 74) 15,841] 38,272,660 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..... 276 7,868) 17,192,499 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 12 3,061 8,348, 618 
Chemicals and allied products...... 334} 15,514] 36,348,846 
mriscellaneous: 5. ie. d.. cess ree ca. 292 7,529] 13,144,926 

Totals, Quebec.................. 11,579] 399,275| 809,579,270 

Ontario 

Food and beverages................ 3,238] 70,082] 141,862,604 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 22 1,814) 3,580,969 
maibber products. ... sw . 31) 14,556] 35,143,042 
Leather products........... ee Res 265) 14,661) 27,828,964 
Textile products (except clothing)... 358} 29,729] 61,529,964 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 1,030} 41,252] 76,997,764 
Wood products........ ee ee a es 2,707| 35,472] 67,370, 664 
Beer prouecis. 0... 255| 30,299) 81,151,360 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

BRSGt ier dus eee Picks a”) fe 1,566} 31,062} 72,952,010}: 
Tron and steel products.............. 1,201} 106,085) 278,192,714 
Transportation equipment........... 237) 59,069} 157,903, 127 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 300} 24,384] 62,666,953 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... 246} 38,905} 96,640,088 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 479| 14,661] 35,396, 660 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 31 7,272) 19,885,945 

hemicals and allied products...... 530} 21,153] 52,650,741 
mercellameons.§2 89500 oe 455| 16,734] 33,790,865 

Totals, Ontario.................. 12,951) 557,196) 1,305,544,434 

Manitoba at 
Pood and beverages................ 368) 10,626] 22,799,729 

ather products................... 33 681 1,091, 116) 
Textile products (except clothing)... 22 779 1, 261,078 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 171 6,383] 10,904,059 

Por ptGducta sie th. ete. db... ByAl 3, 203 5,756, 836 
mmpor products. +...) ..)..0...... 20 1,345} 3,096,632 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Bermrien. Wak ee Pie 585.5355 0. 266) 3,832) 7,945,326 
Tron and steel products.............. 119} 4,774} 10,673,633 
Transportation equipment........... 23 6,662} 14,947,279 

Yon-ferrous metal products......... 20 469 1, 158,516 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 17 634 1,167, 992} 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 47 892 1,992, 108} 
(Products of petroleum and coal...... 4 436 896, 890 
‘Chemicals and allied products...... 43 768 1,530,349 
feeeellaneous’) 0... lisse... 46)" | 472 871,837 
| 
_ Totals, Manitoba................ 1,520] 41,956) 86,088,380 

Saskatchewan 
Pood and beverages................ 241; 5,299) 11,169,917 
\Lextile products (except clothing)... 5 119 229, 009 

othing (textile and fur)........... 14 185 314, 607 

fod products,.................... 396} 1,505) 2,113,558 
METIUOGNCISE 9 so. a ds koa 3 3 17 39,515 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

EPIC s en Socom lls aad ea 190 1,409 2,876,773 
mand steel products............. 48 703} 1,337,912 
[ransportation equipment.......... 6 28 68, 660 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 644. 
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nd 
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170,262,196] 51, 163,022| 293,914, 254 
2,516,030] 1,612,087|  4/157,636 
5,782,362] 1,938,840] 7,787/042 

23,541,076] 17,609,981] 41,301,409 
11,219,855] 10,387,698] 21.869, 433 
9,036,170] 11,535,775} 21° 499/529 
7,172,799} 15,038,514] 22,408,017 
14,257,386] 19,409,416] 34,585,128 
20,903,997} 17,112,707] 38,668,067 
13,477,877| 2,968,843] 16,839,502 
2,684,977] 3,197,303] 5,947,095 
2,612,887] 5,291,166] 9.396.732 
7,611,862} 2,476,044] 10,496,778 
7,297,881] 5,822,564] 13,944’ 393 
724,143] 1,771,535| 2.566.967 
299,101,498] 167,335,495| 474,681,912 
92,880,011] 28,468,953| 122,775,778 
1, 022, 420 341,842|° 1,377,687 
735,279 554,092} 1,294' 863 
4,248,549] 4,226,574] 8.621, 459 
39, 440 79,950 120, 600 
1,870,034]. 4,524,703] 6,496,472 
2,344,591] 2,124,614] 4/550, 760 
81,448\° '108'761 195,515 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1949—concluded 
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i 
| 
| 
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provines Teritory | Bxth| tame | Silage | Cot | yllthg | gata 
and Industrial Group ments ployees Wages Materials | Products Products 
acted aie ee RNG Cee eS: ee eS rere ir cts SS 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 29 376 781, 263 667, 992 1,690,146} 2,493,155 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 7 552 1,514,829} 30,632,381 2,284,070) 34,258,225 
Chemicals and allied products...... 11 220 577,946] 4,115,150} 1,410,748 5,574, 878 
Miscellaneous’.........-----++e+-e0> 12 498] 1,249,953} 25,712,046] 1,542,496) 27, 983,316 
Totals, Saskatchewan..........-. 962| 10,841] 22,273,942] 164,349,341) 47 »356,949| 215, 742, 708 
‘Alberta 
Food and beverageS......-+-s+eeee- 413| 9,672] 20,889,415] 160,075, 453 50,989,990} 212,814, 096 
Leather products. ..........-..----- 11 58 87, 630 110, 624 94,701 207 , 702 
Textile products (except clothing)... 12 163 260,572 1,543, 860 423, 107 1,978,737 
Clothing (textile and fur)........... 30 944 1,352,564] 3,260,849] 2,860,054) 6, 139,307 
Wood products... . 0... anes sence 749) 5,351 8,562,683] 21,132,853] 15,208,345) 36, 958, 841 
Paper products......+--seeseeeee ees 125 254,607} 1,189,524 721,197 1,918, 72 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

UStTICS. tie Sine clos ee eeel rere eres 236| 1,990]  4,425,677| 3,037,784 8,503,518] 11,637,919 
Tron and steel products..........---- 100| 2,164) 4,777,353} 5,480,232) 8, 224,418] 18,873,026 
Transportation equipment........... 20| _ 2,352) 5,794,925 6,179, 695 6,117,212) 12,494,604 
Non-ferrous metal products........- 60 137,966 610, 877 283,925 901,792 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 11 15,681 14,707 24,033 40, 400 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 58 1,873} 4,020,701 4,704,110} 8,908,096} 14,758,576 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 923 2,618,791) 40,372,763 6,645,083} 48,210,148 
Chemicals and allied products...... 20 599 1,592, 201 3,452,467, 5,153,128) 9,318,559 
Miscellancouscanmectd a. ceier cmiee ciel 16 140 324,788 198,261 524,489 742, 692 

Totals, Alberta.............---- 1,685| 26,425) 55,115,554 251,364,059] 114, 681,296 371,995,120 

British Columbia 

Food and beverages........eseceee- 636| 16,595] 34,715,896) 170,730,746 81, 820,576) 256, 224, 205: 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 3 ) 6,811 5,341 7,278 12,719 

Rubber products..........-seeeee8 32 67,790 24, 625 82,756 115, 695) 
Teathemproductsa..ca- seen eee e 26 531 944,474 1, 623, 837 1,539,254] 3,189,863 

Textile products (except clothing)... 31 685| 1,281,488) 3,907,78 2,576,753| 6,570,711) 
Clothing (textile and fur).........--. 65 1,471 2,417,409 4,085, 285 4,249, 889 8,373, 781. 
Wood products. ........seeeeeeeeees 1,702) 32,717| 75,399,242) 144,944,072 139,515,573} 287,455, 282 
Paper products...........- Esse ae» 3 6,031] 17,509,184] 35,481,534 49,820,807] 89,035,707. 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSERICS Sees fees ee cee 365| 4,630) 11,048,418] 7,886,367| 17,929, 070] 26,028,918 
Tron and steel products........-.+--- 257 6,244] 15,945,231] 23,969,528) 28, 856,581) 53,731,447 
Transportation equipment.........- 104 3,342 9,042,405 5,163,925) 12,913,648 18,419,571 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 4,273) 11,991,477| 79, 620,245| 18,526,460) 101, 133,059. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 471 1,090, 267 1,388,572 1,955,911 3,376,502 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,310 3,116,771 3,629, 812 5,842,715 10,711,596 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1,178} 3,197,788] 26,197,986 13, 213,284| 40,868, 660, 
Chemicals and allied products...... 2,479 6,678,369] 21,252,614 27,269,368) 48,859,931 
WhiscellanecOusy metre eis ststehsl siete eters 936| 1,950,752} 1,200,054) 3,545,425 4,900, 44¢ 

Totals, British Columbia........ 3,493] 82,934] 196,403,722] 531,112,329 409,665,348] 959, 008, 08 

Yukon and N.W.T. 

Food and beverageS..........---e5- 23, 166 24,742 32,512 63, 77 
Wood Droduets.cs). ae. «adams cose « 77,392 147,270 155,539 308, 76) 
INIT CNS PEE PAROS un aaaaac Cooooudb aE 258,510 471,795 416, 845 1,004, 91: 
Totals, Yukon and N.W.T........ 148 359, 068 643,807 604,896] 1,377, 45) 

1 Exclusive of fish processing in Newfoundland. 2 Includes tobacco and tobacco products, leathe 
products and products of petroleum and coal, figures for which are confidential and cannot be publishe: 
separately. 3 Includes tobacco products, leather products, textile products, clothing, non-metalli’ 
mineral products and chemicals and allied products, figures for which are confidential and cannot be pul 
lished separately. 4 Includes electrical apparatus and supplies, figures for which are confidentié 


and cannot be published separately. 5 Includes non-ferrous metal products and products of petroleut! 
and coal, figures for which are confidential and cannot be published separately. 

products, figures for which are confidential and cannot be published separately. 

products and non-ferrous metal products, figures for which are confidential and canno 

ately. 8 Includes printing, publishing and allied trades; non-ferrous metal products; products ¢ 
petroleum and coal; and miscellaneous industries, figures for which are con 
separately. 
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The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in Table 2. In 1949, Newfoundland had 42 p.c. of all persons engaged in 
manufacturing employed in establishments having 500 or more employees, as 
compared with 34 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Prior to the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation, Ontario had the greatest concentration in the largest units ; in 
1949 it ranked second with 37-3 p.c. of its employees in the largest units. Quebec 
ranked third with 36-7 p.c. followed by Nova Scotia with 31 p.c.. New Brunswick 
29 p.c., British Columbia 23 p.c., Manitoba 20 p.c. and Alberta 12 p.c. There were 


no plants in either Prince Edward Island or Saskatchewan employing 500 or more 
persons. « 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production=in each Province, 1949 


Provincial 
Number of Percentage Percentage of 
Establishments of Total Number of 
Province or Territory Employing 500 Number of Employees 
or More Establishments Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
re 
Newfoundland... 0-2... seeecceeecc ele. 2 0-3 42.0 
Prince Edward Island. Rp eeteralaterd siletare ciate Sieh Oe ic — — = 
Bee SCOMM on wy... RAL GE, NS 8 0-5 31-2 
MENS WigkSor ny wee LOY Ste 4! 8 0-8 29-0 
ES OS ee 120 1-0 36:7 
(EGR EA Dh osteo i de 174 1-3 37-3 
eae oo Wits Sete Drege ee er 6 0-4 19-8 
eestchewarty cowie oe Sooke _— _— — 
ES ee ee ee 4 0-2 12-0 
Meee COND eae soe, hs 20 0-6 23-1 


tee eee erro seses 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


Manufacturing production in Newfoundland is dominated by the forest and 
isheries resources. Pulp and paper is the leading industry followed by sawmilling, 
hese two industries together accounting for 71 p.c. of the total production of the 
Province in 1949. No information is available regarding the processing of fish 
roducts and the position of that industry in 1949 in the economy of the Province 
annot be evaluated. 


| In Prince Edward Island the predominant fishery and agricultural resources 
a fish curing, and packing, and butter and cheese the leading manufactures of 
he Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its fisheries as well as 
tensive forests and agricultural lands and is favoured with easy access by sea to 
: e high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are based the 
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leading manufactures of fish curing and packing, primary iron and steel, sawmiils, 
shipbuilding and repairs, pulp and paper, and butter and cheese. The forests of 
New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, 
while fish and agricultural products add to the varied output. 


2—-Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1949 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- loaeed an of Value of Value of 
ments |P Vee Wages Materials Products Products 
ae | Sans ee ee ee = 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
pues Dea i Se eee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 


3} 3,065] 10,490,747| 20,005,335 93,211,934) 45,839,080 
938 478,594 955,177|  1,078,205| 2,080,842, 

20 243 396,487| 1,164,125 685,704} 1,874,921 
11 192 907 40d! winlio,al4 661,647) 1,817,418 
3 110 239, 332 274,097| ~1,114,416) 1,444, 207 

6 207 506,849] - 178,206 912,499| 1,110,107 

6 397 358, 454 623, 952 434,808| 1,070,429 

4 475 698,619} 1,620,092} 1,287,698 2,988, 173 


589| 5,627| 13,466,559) 25,936,398 29,386,911] 58,225,172 

793| 6,934| 15,486,336 31,228,1731 32,918, 776 67, 264, 28% 
a ee ee 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Oey at es asa ues am Ns Sa 
3| Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.. .. 
4| Bread and other bakery products. 


6| Printing and publishing.......-.-. 
7/Clothing, men’s factory........-- 
8|All other leading industries! ..... 


Totals, Leading Industries. .. 
Totals, All Industries......... 


1|Butter and cheese...........--+-+: 
2|\ Fish processing.........--++++++: 


23 161 255,443| 3,136,907 464,539] 3,646,979 
62 474 357,606] 2,145,904 663,922} 2,857,029 


3| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 6 30 51,225 656, 353 102, 630 764, 656 
4| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . ri 116 89, 861 442,975 149,791 602, 028 
5| Printing and publishing........-. 4 143 253, 865 114, 297 384,397 508, 114 
faKSoriaitl lee eeeas Get ane oa «tumors 85 149 85, 605 250, 043 245, 299 506, 591 
”|Bread and other bakery products. 11 75 100, 545 214,390 138, 629 367, 626 
8|Sash, door and planing mills...... 4 61 78,627 210,185 120, 695 334, 108 
9) Aerated waters...........-..--:: 6 32 46, 376 114,743 179, 670 304, 28% 


10| All other leading industries?...... 4 226 438,332| 5,675,749 1,366, 254 7,095, 174 
912| 1,467] 1,757,485) 12,961,546 3,815,826| 16,986,59) 
Totals, All Industries nen emee. o51| 1,747| 2,138,555| 13,537,144 4,338,320) 18,123,20 

SSS ee 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


1|Fish processing..........---+++++> 912} 3,841| 4,872,586] 21,625,288] 12,494, 684| 34,564, 12 
2|Primary iron and steel.........-- 5| 4,832} 12,544,691| 17,965,217) 12,942, 445| 33,501, 90 
Risener aeio wean woos jose ooo ou.lt 598| 2,907| 3,064,804] 7,343,008) 6,056, 690| 13,562, 28 
4\Pulp and paper..........---++++5- 4) 1,029} 2,857,811} 4,471,776) 7,224, 548| 12,985, 80 
5|Shipbuilding.............--.-+++- 21; 2,350| 5,271,861] 5,105,180 7,399,711] 12,746,38 


6| Railway rolling-stock..........-. 3 925| 2,183,856| 7,847,584} 4,632,905 12,730, 5¢ 
9|Butter and cheese..........--++-> 23 639| 1,004,348} 6,055,068] 2,227,947 8, 438, 28 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 81 787 1,231,572] 3,075,342} 2,530,572 5, 807, 8 
9|Sash, door and planing mills...... 72 954| 1,507,093} 3,120,819] 2,508,785 5,714, 98 
10\Gonfectionery.0 heater a eee ) 970 1,287,428} 2,642,483 2,767,829|  5,480,1 


11| Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 
3 509| 1,287,887] 2,506,223} 2,521,811] | 5, 265,91 
3 7241 1,054,773) 2,290,092} 2,043,663 4,403, 7: 
31| . 844] 1,533,187) 1,046,471] 3,124,762 4,232, 1) 


1dNerated watersener cere score 29 333 531,056] 1,171,067] 1,935,865) 3, 192,4 
15| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 17 418 589, 121 1,335, 143 1,152,016) 2,575,2 
16) Pertilizers> accnoeeeckde ore 3 88 160,872} 1,933,175 401,500| 2,347,7 
17| Miscellaneous foods..........-+-- 7 151 248,051 1,803, 465 450, 137 2,279,0 


df 408 448,155) 1,266,788 972,265, 2, 251,9. 
7| 1,931] 5,187,262) 30,067,915 15,101,837| 47,417,0 


————— een 


1,135| 24,640 46,866, 414| 122,672,104) 88,489,972 219, 497, 6 


—_——— 


1,480| 29,3111 54,686,577! 135,841,899 102,294,298! 247, 592d 


18|Clothing, men’s factory........-- 
19) All other leading industries!...... 


Totals, Leading Industries. .. 


Totals, All Industries......... 


For footnotes, see 2nd of table. | 
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Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- evade and of Value of Value of 
ments | POY Wages Materials Products Products 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
No. No. $ Eales $ $ 

Pulp and peper.- ei Ps. sc) 7| 3,354] 9,959,140] 25, 747,143} 27,928,588] 58,722,370 
Premereitist. See ee Fo oS Pk 420| 3,152) 4,145,339} 10,295,073 7,400,665] 17,858,803 
3|Fish processing.................. 153 2,663 2,605, 959 9, 164,723 4,317,125] 13,879,841 
4)Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 300 778,843) 7,451,237| 2, 186,643} 9,704,340 
5|Butter and cheese................ 34 513 775,921 6,330,052} 1,896,986] 8,384,892 
6) Miscellaneous foods.............. 8 242 344,927; 5,993,249] 1,724,560 (, 732,301 
7|Sash, door and planing mills...... 64 1,126} 1,959,964] 4,851,022 2,779,698] 7,731,402 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 67 727 1,136,474) 2,783,159] 2,120,478 5,083,737 
9) Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 783 1,621,926 1,772,880} 2,997,024] 4,862,547 
10) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 9 142 274,235) 4,305,952 462,588} 4,799,158 
al Pertilisers tlie le. 3 127 318,375} 3,404,960 868,354] 4,323,970 
Oe ES OE a ee 3 593 825,479 1,832,678} 1,882,712; 3,763,809 
13) Printing and publishing.......... 18 536 1,083,706 599,292} 2,214,575] 2,857,923 
a8) Confectionery... ge. sy.. os. 5 364 541,812} 1,256,059 975,890] 2,267,897 
15/A1l other leading industries®...... 12} 5,479] 12,505,451] 35,334, 609 21,702,371) 58,413,189 
Totals, Leading Industries... 809} 20,138} 38,877,551 121,122,088] 81,458,257 210,386,229 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,060) 23,446] 44,219,819 131,804,253) 91,187,375 231,506,191 

1 Includes: biscuits; and tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 2 Includes: bags, cotton and jute; fer- 
tilizers; slaughtering and meat packing, ’ Not comparable with previous years. 4 Includes: 
cotton yarn and cloth; wire and wire goods; coke and gas; petroleum products; and breweries. 5 In- 


cludes: breweries; sugar refineries; cotton yarn and cloth; synthetic textiles and silk; railway rolling-stock; 
shipbuilding and repairs; brooms, brushes and mops; brass and copper products; and gypsum products. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


of Canada. Quebec’s forests, water powers, minerals and agricultural lands, and 
also its geographic position astride the St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going 
vessels to reach its main centres of population, are among the assets that have 
tended to develop manufacturing industries. In addition, Quebec has a stable 
and industrious population, an important factor in industries such as textiles, 
clothing, leather boots and shoes, etc., in which large labour forces are required. 
The production of pulp and paper occupies the premier position, accounting for 
about 10 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec manufactures and for about 45 p.c. of 
| the Canadian total for this industry. Other large industries in which Quebec 
_ predominates are: tobacco, cigars and cigarettes with 92 p.c. of the Canadian total; 
synthetic textiles and silk 72 p.c.; cotton yarn and cloth 66 p.c.; women’s factory 
clothing 65 p.c.; aircraft and parts 64 p.c.; leather boots and shoes 60 p.c.; men’s 
factory clothing 57 p.c.; miscellaneous electrical apparatus 51 p.c.; railway rolling- 
| stock 49 p.c.; and pulp and paper 45 D.C. 
Quebec also predominates in a large number of the smaller industries. For 
| instance, the candle industry of Quebec contributed 95 p.c. of the Canadian total; 


Quebec contributes about 30 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products 
| 


-—— eee 


(men’s clothing contractors 89 p.c. ; women’s clothing contractors 82 p.c.; cotton 
thread 81 p.c.; lasts, trees and shoe findings 78 p.c.; children’s clothing 76 p.c.; 
te and finishing of textiles 75 p.c.; oiled and waterproofed clothing 74 p.v.; 
oilcloth, linoleum and other coated fabrics 73 p.c.; narrow fabrics 73 p.c.; leather 
‘boot and shoe findings 72 p.c.; embroidery, pleating and hemstitching 71 | eR. 
“miscellaneous clothing 69 p.c.; asbestos products 67 p.c.; artificial flowers and 
feathers 67 p.c.; processed cheese 67 p.c.; fur dressing and dyeing 66 p.c.; and fabric 
| gloves and mittens 66 p.c. 

| 

i 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1949 


Estab-| fm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i 2 and of Value of Value of 
ments | POY& Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Pulp and paper..........-..eeeee: 22,745| 67,103,568] 158,394,062) 183, 841,476] 374, 146,335 
9|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
MOAT ay ag gdn.do jens SogSh0 20000 7,172] 19,591,072] 136,417,932] 66,389,720 222,495, 803 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3,673 8,841,363] 125,805,766] 20, 863,700] 147,470,540 
4| Petroleum products..........+--- 2,192) 5,963,285) 113,897,599) 24, 258, 556| 143,997,735 
5|Cotton yarn and cloth...........- 16,262) 31,494,809] 84,223,774) 52,010, 148] 138,702,495 
6|Clothing, women’s factory!....... 18,399| 33,748,783] 68,285, 650 62,923,383] 131,480,315 
7/Clothing, men’s factory.........- 17,881} 30,979,672} 68,955,515] 56,378,176 125, 685, 676 
8| Railway rolling-stock...........- 15,698| 40,836,867| 64,990,314 54, 262,527| 121,591,511 
9|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 8,153] 17,274,460] 55,059,416) 49, 184,757| 104,576, 208 
10| Butter and cheese............-6- 5,980] 9,856,181) 81,723,442). 17,708,020 101,086,380 
11|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 12,399] 25,732,270] 32,223,166} 54,589,992 88, 935,331 
12| Electrical apparatus and supplies, 
EC RSS Roe A ERA OOS 0 GOOD OR 11,200] 27,381,472] 29,372,978) 51,787,673 81,852, 969 
13| Boots and shoes, leather......... 13,927| 22,040,969] 37,180,192 32,545,772| 70,042,519 
14\Sawmillsteer eee cee teste aettr ee 10,426] 13,602,802] 42,260,785] 26,702,984 69, 624, 009 
15| Bread and other bakery products. 9,014] 15,109,489] 28,967,604) 24,756, 608 55,580, 081 
16| Miscellaneous foods............+- 1,980] 3,823,989] 38,320,395 16,046,003] 54,677,927 
Ui urnitbure here aa sete eta ereion. chal: 8,912] 16,804,337 22,121,317| 27,020,578 49, 675, 4385 
18| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 1,240] 2,292,551] 38,089,407 5,713,205} 44,109,824 
19| Machinery, industrial!............ 6,081| 14,640,436] 15,559,411 27,382,232| 43,615,821 
20| Brass and copper products........ 3,000} 6,857,362] 28,769,819} 12, 230,856] 41,613,642 
21| Printing and publishing.......... 6,210} 15,175,913} 11,925, 680 29,119,881} 41,345,364 
Pi Brewerless.scescene cease ecco 2,701| 7,684,792) 12,335,997) 27,091,604 40,210,113 
D2VAILCLAL beret eieoee icles etseralereterers 5,847| 14,874,733] 17,428,051 21,280,768] 39,163,442 
24|Sheet metal products..........-- 4,533] 10,475,441] 20, 009,715| 18,539,445] 38,957, 628 
25|Primary iron and steel..........- 4,017| 10,434,878) 13, 111,376] 21,008,587} 36,556, 230 
26| Boxes and bags, paper..........-- 4,039] 7,101,286] 20,386,520) 13,614, 456 34, 225, 160 
97|Rubber goods, including rubber 
{OOtWEAT eee 6,130] 12,943,676] 13,819,655] 18,570,906 33,058, 841 
28|Sash, door and planing mills...... 5,441| 8,737,691] 18,776,211} 13,620,822 32, 946, 063 
29\Shipbuilding?s /. .ecsbeces a oes - 4,461} 11,048,142) 14,475,899] 17,696,515 32,703, 087 
30| Aerated waters..........-+--ee- 2,738 5,107,358] 11,035,405 19,922,652) 31,522,510 
31| Printing and bookbinding........ 6,334] 13,678,183] 10,357,475) 20,778,022 31,472, 833 
32| Knitted goods other than hosiery! 4,974] 7,572,858] 16,321,992} 14,599,042 31, 284, 093 
33|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PLEPATALIONS....56 cece vests’ <> 3,595} 7,751,144] 9,741,764] 20,627,270 30,716, 460 
$4 Mur COOGSHEreriat eters teieelerete 3,294| 6,646,712] 18,559,662] 11,087, 154 29,750, 937 
35| Castings anOMn). acc siecle eis 3,944 9,594,199] 13,128,656] 15,692, 156| 29,463,754 
36|Confectionery....-)-<c eoe e 2,555| 4,307,873} 14,958,612} 18,477,548 28,726, 937 
37| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 2,652| 7,476,397, 9,697,380) 16, 658,770] 28,715,261 
38] Paints, varnishes and lacquers.... 2,837| 6,248,096] 14,278,995} 14,041,393 28, 553,478 
39| Miscellaneous paper goods.......- 2,576| 4,901,517} 15,943,619} 11,420,551 27,578,597 
A0\ Distilled liquors. esi cise sles 1,661] 4,014,297] 10,600,968) 15,977,118 27,453,981 


Totals, Leading Industries’... 


Totals, All Industries......... 


276,873 


390,275 


a a a | nn 


——— 


Percentages of leading industries 
to allindustries3--ter ser sineie 


70-9 72-5 76-8 73:9 


1 Not comparable with previous years. 2 Sugar refining is also a leading industry, but statistics 
cannot be published because there are fewer than three establishments. 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1949 represented 
about 49 p.c. of the total for all Canada. This premier position in manufacturing. 
has been maintained fairly uniformly by Ontario, as the following percentages 
show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 
1880, 51 p.c. Despite the rapid industrial development in recent years in other 
provinces, such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario has maintained 
a manufacturing production roughly equal to that of the remainder of Canada. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by | 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily | 
accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powe?, | 
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and agriculture; large population and excellent water and rail transportation 
facilities to other parts of the country—all have encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections 
of the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories 
of such United States industries as automobile manufacturing. 


Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of 
any province. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor-vehicles, 
motor-vehicle parts, agricultural implements, heavy electrical machinery, starch 
and glucose, machine tools, bicycles and parts, miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
products and carpets, mats and rugs, are carried on almost exclusively in Ontario. 
Of the 40 leading industries in 1949, a substantial number were dominated by 
Ontario’s share of the total production. These industries, with the percentage 
which the Ontario production of each bears to the 1949 total for Canada, are: 
motor-vehicle parts 98; motor-vehicles 97 ; agricultural implements 96; heavy 
electrical machinery 95; rubber goods 81; primary iron and steel 74; iron castings 69; 
miscellaneous paper products 63; coke and gas products 62; sheet metal products 60; 
industrial machinery 59 ; brass and copper products 58; printing and bookbinding 58; 
confectionery 57; paper boxes and bags 56; miscellaneous foods 53; furniture 52; 
and flour mills 50. 


In the case of the smaller industries, too, Ontario dominates the field. In 
27 such industries in 1949 Ontario contributed more than 75 p.c. of the Canadian 
total. These are: machine tools 100; starch and glucose 98; bicycles and parts 96; 
miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products 96; carpets, mats and rugs 95; tobacco 
processing and packing 93; typewriter supplies 92; soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations 90; wine 87; breakfast foods 87 ; inks 87; artificial abrasives 86; 
leather tanning 86; scientific and professional equipment 86; automobile accessories, 
fabric 84; animal oils and fats 84; batteries 83; refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances 82; woollen yarn 81; cordage, rope and twine 81; feed mills 79; 
toys and games 79; boilers and plate work 76; household, office and _ store 
machinery 76; sporting goods 76; jewellery and silverware 75; and miscellaneous 
cotton goods 75. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1949 


Estab-} py. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 and of Value of Value of 
ments | POyees Wages Materials | Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

1) Motor-vehicles................... 9) 26,133) 74,518,788] 295,431,447] 177,739,592] 476, 084, 443 

2|Slaughtering and meat packing. . 67 7,907] 20,149,051] 221,559, 445 42,384,481] 265,291,727 

3|Pulp and paper................... 44) 16,793} 51,576,946] 113,684,748] 131,665,455 264, 183, 400 
4| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

PORT Wiss Rees ee, 8) 7,694} 22,913,994] 128,962,570] 95,400,693] 237, 688, 169 

Primary iron and steel........... 24) 18,981] 56,947,264] 112, 717,545] 97,652,204! 226,993, 285 

6) Agricultural implements.......... 39) 15,404) 41,987,161] 92,247,074 75,232,179} 169,450, 644 

7| Motor-vehicle parts.............. 97; 17,191) 44,152,651 86,523,901} 78,914,176] 167,723,543 

8|Machinery, heavy electrical!..... 32} 18,365) 49,012,729] 61,285,674 87,914,477] 150,780,791 

9} Rubber goods, including footwear 31} 14,556] 35,143,042] 60,046,190 83,025,528) 145,296,510 

10} Petroleum products.............. 16 4,251] 11,903,392} 101,321,991 34, 187,465] 141,427,763 

11) Butter and cheese................ 686 8,526] 16,755,455} 96,808,072} 29,299 ,307| 128,510,538 

meriour iniist) >... .....'. ss 70 2,381 5,785,533] 108,658,928] 12,693,218 122,014, 467 

13| Fruit and vegetable preparations. 210) 9,127} 15,243,826] 56,344,477] 37,535,300 95, 224, 833 

14/Sheet metal products............. 138 9,682} 23,836,945] 50,649,395} 42,281 ,967| 94,123,795 

Me Castings, irons... >....5..66.. 0 112} 12,173) 31,681,711] 38,038,298 51,480,026] 91,627,925 

16| Bread and other bakery products 948} 14,339] 26,775,295} 42,692,839] 42, 613,751] 88,200,341 

17) Machinery, industrial!............ 164) 10,613} 26,702,151] 27,446,751 58,717,498) 87,033,316 

4561 13,7691 28,690,621! 35,342,1571 45,996,970! 82,213,350 


1 Not comparable with previous years. 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1949—concluded 


—— 


Estab- Salaries Net Gross 
Industry lish bees and AE ioe we Value of Value of 
ments | PPOYees Wages Bic t}ae Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

19| Printing and publishing.......... 294| 11,768| 29,477,753] 24,790,456) 54, 243,382] 79,774,517 
20| Electrical apparatus and supplies, 

FAG al Ge Sai ae ey pal SOA ROBES Sc 96| 8,132] 19,080,047] 35,075,440} 41,108, 887| 77,009,875 
21| Printing and bookbinding......... 654| 11,499] 25,051,194) 26,063,945) 43,082, 460| 69,625,078 
92| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and appliances!...........++0++: 64} 5,694] 13,695,491] 33,362,999] 35,540, 569} 69,411,316 
23|Clothing, men’s factory.......-.-- 149] 10,952) 20,335,956) 37,644,056 31,226,360} 69,078, 802 
24| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 922| 2,304, 4,884,581) 55,338,843) 12, 128,330] 68,159,558 
25| Brass and copper products........ 92 5,471| 14,129,326] 41,701,658 24,701,468} 67,314,435 
26) Boxes and bags, paper.........-.. 96| 7,091] 15,151,769} 39,824,610 26,490,237) 66,825,350 
27| Machinery, store, office and house- 

holdisereeh ac Meee ean vene eee 38| 5,805| 14,762,227) 31,418,163) 32,751,031 64,552, 871 
28|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 30| 7,673| 15,422,702} 36,054,085 26,560,930} 63,549,360 
29| Miscellaneous paper goods!....... 109 5,867| 13,111,823] 34,609,438] 28, 199,963} 63,459, 884 
Sol Sawinatllseee ees ee tice et 1,511) 8,971] 14,147,420 32,887,587| 29,201,468} 62,739,000 
31|Coke and gas products..........- 15 3,021 7,982,553] 35,372,028) 21,184,168 59,943,579 
32] Railway rolling-stock............ 15] 6,242| 16,674,725} 32,129,470) 26, 143,271) 59,225,297 | 
S91 onlectiOnebVanieernint cerca ck 82} 5,536] 9,545,605] 29,176,626] 27,184,523 56,913, 248 
SAliBrewerlesee secs oes ere ees 22| 3,097] 8,657,929) 14,698, 658 41,318,735} 56,786,328 
35|Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations.........-. 68] 2,991 8,038, 697| 28,569,317) 26,566, 404 56,006,711 
36| Tobacco processing and packing. . 10 1,089 2,055,182) 50,926,274 3,791,984| 54,847,380 
37| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 201 8,959] 20,940,113} 17,400,911 36,314,117) 54,779,808 
38| Miscellaneous chemical products, 

(Se ne Len nh ae Sie eae 106] 3,719} 9,338,339] 27,451,840 21,244,840} 53,560,490 
39| Miscellaneous foods...........-.- 117} 3,067| 6,207,359) 36,192,323} 16,848,428 53,352, 469 
40|Clothing, women’s factory!....... 286| 7,977} 16,456,462} 26,363,621) 25,477,949 51,978,017 


= SS eS ll ee 


ne) 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


Totals, All Industries..... P53 


Percentage of leading industries 


toallindustricsseseeer eee} 75-4 68-5 72:3 


1 Not comparable with previous years. 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on agricultural — 


resources—grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. Next in importance, 
generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 


population, such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 


railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The greatly increased production of crude petroleum in 
Alberta as well as the widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 
on farms in the three provinces has given rise to the establishment and rapid develop- 
ment of petroleum refining. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre of the 
prairies, 
Its natural resources of accessible water power, forests and, more recently, 
have created considerable diversification of industrial production. 


minerals, 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross value of production in 1949, amounting to $221,889,019, 
followed by flour mills with $94,885,289, petroleum products $90,502,929, butter 
and cheese $84,669,894 and railway rolling-stock $43,935,978. These five industries 
accounted for about 50 p.c. of the total production of the Prairie Provinces. Other 
leading industries, in order of gross value of production, were: bread and other bakery 


has had a greater industrial development than either of the other Provinces. | 
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products, breweries, printing and publishing, planing mills, sawmills, men’s factory 
clothing, prepared stock and poultry feeds, women’s factory clothing, malt and 
malt products, miscellaneous foods, sugar refining, furniture, printing and book- 


binding, pulp and paper, ete. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1949 


Estab-] pa. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 - and of Value of Value of 
ments | Provee Wages Materials | Products Products 
MANITOBA 
se ee eS lh ns i) 2 want! gh 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1)/Slaughtering and meat packing. .. 13) 2,962] 7,918,241) 87,879,293] 15,210,108 103,572,515 
2| Railway rolling-stock............ 4) 5,808} 13,082,863} 17,967,207] 14,830,314 33,310, 209 
3] Butter and cheese................ 84 1,740 3,315,722] 19,695,179 6,017,281] 26,108,071 
BPRlOUn marist tees baa TS 12 555 1,051,594; 20,466,586) 1,507,387] 22,107,869 
5|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 39) 2,486] 3,541,078] 8,999,707 6,033,509) 15,090,473 
6|Clothing, women’s factory!....... o2 1,928 3,798,051 8,192,159 6,043,794] 14,274,612 
7|Printing and publishing.......... 79 1,649 3,540, 116 2,948, 489 7,677,489] 10,734,768 
8) Bread and other bakery products. 124 1,657 2,943,789 5,023, 869 5,086,388] 10,448,075 
SPulp and papers: - 2... ke eon. 2 478) 1,341,085] 2,899,238] 6,621,856] 10, 346, 220 
10) Miscellaneous foods, n.e.s......... 20 433 779,639} 7,939,953} 1,922,133} 9,908, 800 
me Rurniqure teeee ©) ne inet... 83 1,340 2,640,218 4,991,312 4,481,717 9,562, 263 
12) Malt and malt products.......... 3 220 634, 602 6, 758, 735 2,043,333 9,127,122 
| 13/Petroleum products.............. 3 248 497,335] 6,759,563 1,745,373] 8,731,894 
) 14/Printing and bookbinding........ 78| 1,523} 2,998,607] 2,813,224] 5, 171,657) 8,051,823 
fwd Breweries. seers. eae ef, 6 606 1,497,861 Pssoel22 5,916,495 7,924, 037 
| 16) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 28 356 812,050} 5,557,908 1,053, 804 6, 682, 729 
BE PUR RGOUS iy Tite: sc ies evi ns. 62 833] 1,720,389) 4,071,700] 2,570,402] 6, 661,398 
18/ Boxes and bags, paper............ 8 554 1,174, 824 4,106, 807 2,426, 125 6,581,565 
19|Sheet metal products............. 19 784 1,718,076] 3,479,138] 2,826,842] 6,385,930 
|| 20) Aerated waters.................. 21 446 830,092) 2,271,170} 3,719,548] 6,125,743 
| @1)Primary iron and steel........... 4 868) 2,015,406 1,784,218} 3,232,499] 5,524,915 
|| 22|Bags, cotton and jute............. 4 189 406, 184 4,844, 632 562,787 5,425, 187 
23| All other leading industries?...... 6) 1,182) 2,804,376] 18,910,513] 10,436,766 29, 963, 666 
Totals, Leading Industries... 734) 28,845) 61,057,198] 250,195,722 117,137,557) 372,649,884 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 652. 
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Totals, All Industries......... 1,520: 41,956! 86,088,380i 299,101, 498 167,335, 495| 474,681, 912 
SASKATCHEWAN 
a ee ee ee a 
meqour millal oo fe Sar 21 680} 1,648,004) 33,650,360] 6,460,716] 40,446, 109 
2|Petroleum products.............. 7 552 1,514,829} 30,632,381 2,284,070) 34,258, 225 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing. . . 10 1,291 3,220,137] 26,086,084 5,482,984] 31,765,794 
4) Butter and cheese................ 66} 1,435) 2,632,013} 22,213,728] 5,265,457 27 , 825, 533 
mearaWnriog Sate ry Co. sik he ft 5 396 962,761 1,841, 625 6,010, 746 7,977,459 
6| Bread and other bakery products. 86 962 1,680,940} 3,733,585! 3,100,668 7,026, 676 
7| Printing and publishing........... 109 1,106} 2,327,013 1,348,006} 3,739,615} 5,174,891 
Salar leyte 6 te rare et eel ean 337 878 898, 437 1,321, 884 2,169, 162 3,562,128 
9) Aerated waters.................. 21 288 535, 657 19225,;013 1, 462,984 2,796,451 
10) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 15 92 198,477] 2,262,468 329,580} 2,618,840 
11|Sash, door and planing mills...... 26 852 713,473 1,262,227} 1,311,214] 2,612,161 
Totals, Leading Industries‘... 703; 8,032) 16,331,741) 125,577,661] 37,567,196 166, 064, 267 
Totals, All Industries......... 962; 10,841] 22,273,942] 164,349,341 47,356,949| 215,742,708 
ALBERTA 
oR te ee ee ee ees ee 
: 1)Slaughtering and meat packing... 12} 2,927) 7,370,968} 72,143,955] 14,017,190 86,550,710 
| 2|Petroleum products.............. 7 893 2,500,027| 39,844,426 6,480,193} 47,512,810 
EST ae ee ee 18 760) 1,676,775] 27,564,493] 4,581,324] 32,331,311 
4/Butter and cheese................ 107 1,751) 3,266,302) 24,495,440) 5,896,400] 30,736,290 
5!Sash, door and planing mills...... 751 =1,4141 2,850,731| 8,707,192] 4,891,508 13,749,733 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1949—concluded 


Estab- | pyy- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i an of Value of Value of 
ments | POvees Wages Materials | Products Products 
ALBERTA—concluded 
a Be eee 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 


Gistp wikis, o4 conse bendonopuasscos 
VITO WELICS este cic eet ciclee sels cio 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 
9| Railway rolling-stock............ 
10| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
11|Printing and publishing.......... 
12|Miscellaneous wood products, 


601| 2,995} 3,729,615} 5,911,852) 7,215,037 13,500,571 
5 635| 1,695,400] 3,129,463] 8,265,175) 11,510,760 
121| 1,386] 2,703,953] 5,693,157) 5,112,801) 10,970,147 
31 1,931| 4,894,724] 5,554,278] 4,897,577| 10,625,769 
41 375 745,951| 6,431,334) 1,335,616} 7,845,301 
83] 1,166] 2,682,673} 1,663,587} 5,748,640} 7,476,689 


13 222 588,469| 4,214,654) 1,120,088) 5,381,250 
7 671 920,026} 2,589,212) 2,200,412) 4,799,177 
20 292 560,885| 1,455,903] 1,962,652) 3,502,643 
8 306 504,135] 1,566,372] 1,625,365) 3,239,641 
66 655| 1,487,771 - 881,513] 2,228,789) 3,138,062 
44 629| 1,332,412} 1,003,726} 1,917,210} 2,971,352 
17 187 296,070] 1,783,919] 1,081,644) 2,899,216 
48 481 903,057} 1,548,205] 1,316,188) 2,893,730 


eee cece renee eee eereeereseeeee 


N.€.8 

13|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 
14 Aerated! waters... seer see clr 
15| Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 
16|Printing and bookbinding........ 
17 \Machine'shopsinaare.. saeee cle siere 
18] Miscellaneous foods............-- 
19 Furniture eeemeceie es eer cre es 


20|Sheet metal products...........- 9 254 481,451 1,314, 665 1, 260, 609 2,586, 838 
O1\Gement productSs.. «sce -scleerel> 23 285 668, 040 1,100, 894 1,256,722) 2,394,503 
pA Weve LidOMUUS. Cenciscuioo code oGan00 Ux 37 68 96,498 2,045, 296 293, 242 2,359,373 


3 188 337,221| 1,056,930] 1,141,218} 2,207,063 
7 342 793,304 536,283] 1,349,948] 1,912, 156 
if 346 820,792 562,238) 1,261,771) 1,852,905 
11 438 891,075 42,132] 1,517,308) 1,603,199 
3 52 74,640} 1,223,295 160,086} 1,387,240 
10 206 439, 497 428, 813 934,216} 1,383,370 
7 222 464,451 686, 302 621,003} 1,323,742 
15| 1,933} 4,575,908] 19,523,345) 14,663,262) 35,988, 154 


| Se eee a | ae 


OZ |BisCults= eemeacnces «erie oes re:- 
O44 Castings hon ee ao eee eee 
25|Machinery, industrial!............ 
26|Clay products from domestic clay. 
27|Bags, cotton and jute............. 
28|Agricultural implements.......... 
29| Boxes and baskets, wood......... 
30| All other leading industries®...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


=) ee | ee | ne 


1,685| 26,425} 55,115,554) 251,364,059) 114,681,296 371, 995, 120 


1 Not comparable with previous years. 2 Publication of these figures authorized by the two 
firms concerned. 3 Includes bridge-building and structural steel, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining, biscuits, and sugar refineries. 4 Other leading industries for which figures cannot be given 
because there are fewer than three establishments are: non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and vegetable 
oil mills. 5 Includes malt and malt products; sugar refineries; cheese, processed; condensed milk; 
boxes and bags, paper; bridge-building and structural steel; cement; glass and glass products; fertilizers; 
and vegetable oils. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with a gross value of production of $959,008,088 in 1949, was | 


again the third most important manufacturing province in Canada. About 22 p.c. 
of that amount was contributed by the sawmilling industry, followed by pulp and 


paper, fish processing and meat packing. Shipbuilding, which occupied first place. 


during the war years, was in fifteenth place in 1949; at the height of its productive 


effort in 1943 it employed 31,238 persons who were paid $64,939,484 in salaries | 


and wages, while the value of production reached the unprecedented figure of 


$155,536,396. The shipbuilding industry was still in 1949 the seventh largest | 


employer of labour in the Province and paid out the fourth highest amount in 
salaries and wages. 


Emphasizing the importance of the forests in the industrial life of the Province, | 
the sawmilling industry ranked first with a gross value of production of $209,607,511 | 


and the pulp and paper industry second with $69,925,186. Third in importance 
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was fish curing and packing, based principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. 
British Columbia accounted for 49 p.c. of the total production of this industry in 
Canada. Other important industries include: slaughtering and meat packing, 
petroleum products, fertilizers, planing mills, veneers and plywoods, miscellaneous 
food products, fruit and vegetable preparations, butter and cheese, etc. 


ee 


Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1949 


Em Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry i an Materials Value of Value of 
Rio yee Wages Used Products Products 
= UE le ee ee sss oma 
No. $ $ $ $ 

Sieawmnlls 26 phe on als. 24,027! 56,527,596] 103,345,925 104,089, 164] 209, 607,511 
Breulp and paper. .«... 4,-0.0... °° 4,586] 14,374,571] 23,460,417 42,881,670] 69,925,185 
3/Fish processing.................. 3,888} 8,285,182} 32,600, 417 22,190,548] 55,553,356 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 1,332] 3,538,092] 41,655,627 7,198,368] 49,120,931 
5/Petroleum products.............. 682; 2,017,831] 23,306,034 10,067,554] 34,409,015 
6|Fertilizers......... mah nee U 1,368} 4,027,647] 8,966,988 18,964,481] 28,060,751 
7/Sash, door and planing mills...... 2,488} 5,682,083] 16,467,344 9,745,606} 26,522,103 
8| Veneers and plywoods............ 2,769 6,341,935) 10,702,470 14,338,223] 25,239, 202 
9) Miscellaneous food industries... .. 694 1,126,600} 18,686,960 4,295,896] 23,057,601 
10/ Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 2,224] 3,683,224] 14,272,893 8,082,474] 22,622,366 
11) Butter and cheese................ 1,734] 3,751,152] 13,840,869 5,929,247) 20,267,063 
12/Bread and other bakery products. 2,612} 5,553,045] 9,232,384 8,567,356] 18,360,066 
13/ Printing and publishing.......... 2,633] 6,945,490) 4,258,553 11,629,254} 16,014,950 
14) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 759 1,529,046} 11,714,324] 3, 073,763] 15,028,791 
Be Shipbuilding... .. 0.0. .0..00005.. 2,604) 7,289,235] 3,635,365 10,395,510} 14,281,661 
Me BYOWeriGS 24. 65s os ses se ovledee 718] 1,850,119] 2,459,639 9,155,439} 11,807,728 
17/Sheet metal products............. 874| 2,249,525} 7,429,693 4,114,611} 11,640,408 
| REE TLOTES Nie es a 2,048} 3,992,502} 5,606,021 5,723,833] 11,453,084 
/19/Machinery, industrial............ 1,678} 4,431,994) 3,274,511 7,942,786] 11,395,478 


Totals, Leading Industries}... 


59,718] 143,191,869] 354,916,434 308,385,783! 674,367,250 


SSS | 


3,493/ 82,934) 196,403,722] 531,112,329 409, 665,348) 959,008,088 


Totals, All Industries......... 


| 1 Other leading industries for which statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three estab- 
lishments in each industry are: non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and sugar refining. 

} 
| 


_ Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of the labour forces. In the west the cities are more 
largely distributing centres, though manufactures are increasing rapidly there also. 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
‘we concentrated in urban centres and shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
nanufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec such cities and towns in 1949 accounted for 93-8 p.c. and 91-7 p.c., respec- 
ively, of the total manufactures for those Provinces, while in the Atlantic Provinces 
nd British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish packing, and dairying are leading 
adustries, the proportions were 68-9 p.c. and 58-6 p.c., respectively. In the Prairie 
‘rovinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 
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8.—Urban Centres, 


over $1,000,000 each. 
operations of individual establishments. 


each with a Gr 
Number of Establishments and Production in the 
the Provincial Total, by Provinces, 
Nors.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than 


since the table below includes statistics of towns with less than three establis i 
It was not possible to publish this information in Table 11 withou 


1949. 


oss Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000, 
se centres as a Percentage of 


the figures published in Table li, 
hments and production of 
t disclosing the 


Seer ree x A eae eae a nen anti | ORNL ee 


Establish- 
ments 
Reporting 
in Urban 
Centres 
Producing 
over 
$1,000,000 
each 


eS ee 


Urban 
Centres 
ying a 
F ; ross 
Province or Territory Production 
of over 
$1,000,000 
each 
Pepe Sree eee ee eer ee 
No. 
ING aavovrtivel eusvel ae ee We ou oss 2 
Prince Edward Island.......-. 2 
NOV SCOUA at eres 20 
New Brunswick. .......-..+.-- 14 
Quebees, dan. citerns oe ek aioe 128 
Ontariommen.. Loe ecaa: sees 165 
Manito beiais a ieereractara akon etere eae 11 
Saskatchewals ae. acc <te 2 ces + 10 
INS Aeeetoh, R ARSE Se Oboe 14 
British Columbia®.. se... 2... = 25 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TIL OTLCS ee eee = aiereks —_— 
Canadas. inti ao as 391 


21, 647 


Total 
Production 
in Urban 
Centres 
Producing 
over 
$1,000,000 
each 


$ 


43,156, 816 
11,039,520 
168, 636, 376 
166, 294, 063 
3,475,779, 196 
5,724,561, 190 
430,702,432 
171,397, 892 
288,351, 166 
562, 244,781 


Total 
Production 
in each 
Province 


$ 


67, 264, 282 
18, 123, 200 
247,592,389 
231,506, 191 
3,788, 497, 128 
6, 103, 804, 834 
474, 681,912 
215,742,708 
371,995, 120 
959, 008, 088 


1,377, 453 


Production 
in Urban 
Centres 
as a Per- 
centage of . 
Total 
Production 
in each 
Province 


p.c. 
64-2 
60-9 
68-1 


ee | ee eee 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, 1939 and 1944-49 


Estab- Salaries Cost of 
City and Year lish- an Fuel and 
ments Wages Electricity 
No. $ $ 

Montreall j.ctmetieeee 1939} 2,501 114, 602, 118 7,667,848 
: 1944 3,109 308, 396, 358 15, 855, 932 
1945 3,404 304, 247,761 15, 603,977 
1946 3,785 291,381,617 14,740, 538 
1947 3,950 325,114, 158 17,075, 063 
1948 3,887 368, 191,470 20, 269, 002 
1949; 4,136 399, 943, 526 16, 487,474 
TROLONEO scien ccicie ate cose 1939 2, 885 122,553,435 7,306, 351 
1944 3,344 260,776, 613 11,743,947 
1945 3,482 244,055, 112 11,765,313 
1946 3,632 247, 298, 288 12,238,707 
1947 3,705 289, 363,797 14,184, 874 
1948 3, 683 335, 142,822 16,500, 672 
1949 4,005 368,510,524 17,003, 151 
Hamilton mimic 1939 39,563,423 5, 267,577 
1944 94,982,915 12,095, 294 
1945 89, 639, 262 11,611,077 
1946 80,959, 482 10, 434, 888 
1947 101, 424, 109 14,456, 482 
1948 124,016, 143 19,583, 629 

1949 137, 641, 333 17,728, 21 
WindsOnRess.G tenis 1939 25,938, 890 1,673,417 
1944 80, 667,573 4,890, 272 
1945 63,515, 050 4,053,119 
1946 60,315, 436 3,748, 979 
1947 74, 748, 834 4,553,594 
1948 85,354, 165 5,100, 497 
1949 94,304, 627 5, dio, L290 


For footnote see end of table. 


Materials 
$ 


254, 188, 246 
650, 618, 563 
600,919, 272 
602, 667, 823 
682,056, 090 
841,048,938 
847, 444, 669 


240,532, 281 
513, 429, 109 
496, 204,721 
549, 256,912 
648, 648, 084 
804,970, 396 
837, 148,440 


70, 829,034 


285, 180, 403 
63,907,106 


271,392,923 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


483,246,583 


1,215, 988,014 


tre ail 


| 


1,144,175, 108 © 
1, 147,945,303 — 


1, 298,019, 266 
1,550, 246, 090 
1,596,713, 694 


482,532,331 


1,020,345, 353 
961,736,716 


1,036,939, 790 


1,231,936, 820. 
1,475,761,819 
1,579, 186,450 


152,746,340 


363,033, 672 | 
351, 676, 308 | 
308, 033, 098 ° 
411,817,530) 
519, 132,345 
563,982,920 


122,474,320 | 
280,743, 622 


| 
| 


387, 603, 874 


244,925,148 


367, 122, 739 | 


413,749, 890 


494, 162, 203 


] 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturin 
Manufacturing Cities, 


g Industries of the Six Leading 
1939 and 1944-49—concluded 


lish- 


City and Year Hee ca ployee 


No. No. 
Vancouver.............. 1939 829} 17,957 
1944 933] 43,473 
1945 992] 37,599 
1946 1,071} 31,408 
1947 1, 127) 1°33) 119 
1948 1,136} 33,815 
1949 1,225] 33,536 
WinHper ss. Rees. 1939 648} 17,571 
1944 686} 25,870 
1945 716} 26,206 
1946 756| 26,730 
1947 779| 27,651 
1948 765| 27,906 
1949 860) 28,687 


Salaries 


IS a (ee eG 


22,382,192 
79,141, 407 
66,144,015 
55,960, 984 
65, 363,332 
75,300,519 
78,793,345 


20,717,278 
38, 824, 299 
40,115,513 
42,354, 650 
47,728,392 
54,379, 965 
58, 604, 162 


Cost of Cost Gross 
Fuel and of Value of 
Electricity Materials Products! 
$ $ $ 
1,397,159 56, 565, 511 101, 267, 243 
3,568, 106 142,416,371 289,390,718 
3,443, 141 137,118,244] 265,034,773 
8,075,458} 138,045,068] 270, 165, 166 
3,589, 022 174,822,180) 313,964,785 
4,299,879) 211,726,521] 360,749,092 
4,392,716] 204,642,985] 358,620,526 
1,491, 823 44, 873,043 81,024,272 
2,445,806} 119,917,745] 198, 169,626 
2,530, 202 117, 453, 819 197,523,922 
2,625,075 121,531,306 206, 381,007 
2,827,768} 130,721,062] 228,028,346 
3, 133, 001 157,379,778] 264,022,796 
3,166,077} 143,827,270] 255,006,806 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 
Metropolitan Areas, 1949 


10. 


: Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Metropolitan Area lish- i sh and Fuel and of Value of 
ments Pees Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Greater Montreal!.............. 4,554) 219,236] 481,568,343] 33,961,207 1,125,411,070}2,079,892,373 
Pereater, Loronto: sess. 2... oie 4,335 182,714} 429,073,706] 20,858, 127 971,977, 082/1,849,787,979 
Greater Hamilton.............. 565 54,894] 138,023,228] 17,780,194 286,450,275) 566,267,994 
Greater Windsor................ 297 35,037} 95,104,680] 5,422,001 273,401,313] 497,733,778 
reater. Vancouver. .......:.:.. 1,450 42,792) 101,445,996 6, 195,962) 266,596,418) 469,019, 227 
Greater Winnipeg............... 995 34,510} 71,733,315} 4,455,903 242,436,120} 382,953,842 


1 Exclusive of the non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. 


11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1949 


Nore.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one 
establishment has 75 p.ec. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- i ae and Fuel and of Value of 
ments PLOY CEP Wages Electricity | Materials Products 
ge a ee es 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
Pe Oe 105 2,224 3,575,183 344,511 8,428,284] 15,783,998 
| Prince Edward Island— 
ime Charlottetown................ 39 608 1,063,340 112,707; 5,528,009] 7,740,143 
lmeeummerside.................. WW 269 340, 568 33,498} 2,473,223) 3,299,377 
Nova Scotia— 
Pertierat. 12200. hwl Lae. coee 23 918 1,595,739 200,965} 3,239,360] 6,344,651 
Weeserwick.:...0..........-6.... 6 144 221,547 50,972 574, 372 1,108, 333 
Bridgewater oo... kc oc, 21 207 311,952 26, 485 736, 759 1, 488, 222 
EMA GHD “NE EE OBL «| Sodas 18 263 470, 268 101,001 1,062,527 2,131,494 
St) ali) Se Ge ee ead 10 244 373, 480 16,769 821, 839 1,451, 874 
TES ee ae ee 16 203 274, 709 27,530 552,211 1, 248, 856 
DUANE TIMI eRe Sr) 142 6,185) 11,864,472 709,633} 24,061,037 46,745,139 
a a ae 6 ya | 498, 287 50, 784 850, 234 1,840, 691 
Menenort..652).002.e. 4 248 346, 007 36, 157 1,122,706 1,827,317 
NEWS a $e Se 16 586 1,047, 238 72,500 2,812,998 4, 674, 239 
Meemiiddicton........5......0.6.. 10 175 250,326 36,412 950,6421 1,550,254 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 


$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


$ 
Nova Scotia—concluded 
New Glasgow.....-+sseeceees 292, 824 
North Sydney..........++-+-- 40, 694 
Pictoiere se  eitoh ete catei cle alee 20,907 
Shelburne acsearle tes eee 21,254 
VANCE Viccio's ss oscm cine geinis's eae 3,581, 924 
FR FUTO Neues ie cite atotcteisraitte = welecers 206, 831 
WandsOnse neti ciisierect.eeieiner 42,065 
Niarmouth soccer strides 140, 308 
New Brunswick— . 
Campbellton. ........+.--ee08- 47,151 
Hrederictons cscs cle cies ciele le oes 113,710 
Monctonurece etesleele octeleressietes- 472,270 
INewCastlense seria eile sitesi 49,515 
Saint wobec eect ces cr 1,011,789 
St. Stephenii.: auccemns save < 60, 854 
Sussex®escaasetc SO Ae cia aie oN 46, 247 
WOOUStOC neairetiicretrierecrs 21,682 
Quebec— 
iNctoneValemcn ccm ter 59,116 
INSISESTOS eee ries ats sche sieleis 140, 309 
Beaulhanmoiswneesa cee siseie scr: 1,256, 646 
Bedtorder ne scciceesce mire 43,690 
Beeberelaimeccece ccc eswcte = 20,998 
Berthierss. was ckae eaeeie cits 133, 950 
Gabano a pearl tee eeicords 9,468 
Cap de la Madeleine.......... 1,029, 864 
Chambly Canton:.....-..---- 77, 814 
WGhicoutimie esc esc sec cee 58,424 
@oaticook ree eon oscrer 108,551 
@ontreccsuleesos. oes eles 9,932 
@oolkkshiner cree secloieas reerstens 24,205 
Drummondville.............- 1, 630, 908 
Marnhandennecetinc cee eerste 152,458 
(Granby ce cose tre 550,338 
GrandsMeresscs. assis roe cs se 1, 282, 680 
Grenwilleneemetrrecrerteseistettar 32,627 
Henry Walle xg «cine cence Ware oe 38,033 
ccs ca ereneente.: 1, 659, 509 
Elunting done site eetoeereelerere 116, 887 
Niperville te ccise setncso steerer: 27, 824 
NOlicttewcem ee on eiorcrers 433,059 
FONGUICTOseeietrs eral ieieiererereter 242,750 
Dpaielnine serecter cerncioncletelerfesteter ele 936, 804 
Teachtte caruissctheesuitesemite 124, 847 
Tapeeradev:... ste eet cee: 95, 048 
apraintonsiive ce celeste cl oictoreteres 169,571 
WaiSalle wer thors tees reece 4,041,275 
L’Assomption sivecevee cee ees 25, 834 
WMennox-ville tenecetetns sve siete eehoke 140, 003 
TG Epiphanies cs cir circle eters Sleiss 
GC VISE cee wich oe chetetoerels| ele clacsieels 71,414 
GONE USUI cere cineiheleterers ielere ete! 265, 364 
Wore ttevallommrtecetater tices 12,738 
WOuise ville comes cores screen 244, 869 
Marioville.. secre coos ee 47,084 
Watanescaciicrs cisions sere crereiecetnre 20,875 
Mégantic (Lac)... 0 osires « 64,743 
Mont lauricreccriiicds crear 19,197 
MONG agen y st aeicteleteie «1016 oivteretals 137, 273 
Montrealean mite icon ini street 16,487,474 
Montreal Wastacc catch .cteceie- 9,625,317 
INGCOlGG ee ne eetoloteisierelc.« cteneteterens 24,124 
Outremont..... Betis dade 112,313 
Plessisville. ves lcs oslo si steerer: 73,479 
Point-aux-Trembles........... 52,772 
Portneuls stations. + cere 271,545 
Princeville...... Releicie cect Aae 55, 689 
Quebecul, sc vera cees sen saetaes 3,350,026 


Establishments, 1949—continued 


Cost Gross 
of Value of 
Materials | Products 
$ $ 
2,138,721} 5,666,534 
965,830] 2,809,102 
740,831 1,405,559 
736, 409 1,357, 588 > 
26,403,138} 53,409,044 
4,695,827| 8,259,544 
2,174,584) 3,100, 182 
3,445,803] 6,288,097 
929,086] 1,761,545 
3,312,081] 5,727,392 
17,774,762] 29,927,582 
1,322, 156 1,667,187 | 
39,105,482] 55,367,794 
2,212,900) 3,881,828 
1,584,143] 2,948,196 
745,345] 1,150,639 
2,204,423] 4,043,997 
1,599,061) 3,408,599 
7,088,254] 18,481,208 
701,540 4,811,814 
917,291 1,679,394 
2,356,869] 4,596,237 
880,028} 1,551,299 
15,265,057] 28,861,045 
1,435, 204 2,780, 449 
1, 688, 164 3,036, 292 
4,405,417| 7,575,531 
876, 131 1, 447, 601 
618,085] 1,680,274 
17,473,201] 56,100,047 
4,315,096] 8,641,573 
20,617,792] 40,581, 662 
10,276,438] 21,999,634 
937,312] 1,275,608 
815, 454 1,044, 152 
21,825,578] 35,609, 860 
4,976,496] 8,186,524 
1,306,799} 2,449,609 
7,365,878] 14,493,896 
3,009,619] 4,902,108 
22,007,441] 58,636, 242 
1,393, 140 2, 1355726 
1,759,629] 2,557,753 
31, 485 1,928,945 
34,486,888] 66,628,948 
2,419,753 3, 823, 861 
1,748,808} 3,300,969 
949,846] 1,799,638 
2,301,180 4,467,101 
8,403,123] 16,094,316 
1,198, 207 2,211,995 
4,400,710] 10,153,050 
2,484,930] 8,998,474 
1,302,277] 2,628,596 
949,931] 2,338,311 
1,084,995 1,778, 699 
4,575,891] 9,770,918 
847, 444, 669]1,596,713,694 
195,826,050] 247,604,548 
774, 565 2,281, 623 
13,545,029] 23,610,561 
2.257, 142 4,375,407 
1,395,346] 3,417,541 
2,735,183] 5,056,434 
3, 788, 641 4,695,749 | 


67,141,900! 121,416, 191 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1949—continued 


ee—e—vo—oaoeyoeyr®s=aq=aesoaqoqooasSs$=S—xKw—wOwoao SF 
Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality and Fuel and of Value of 
Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
SeemuAON (Aes tae cc «2 2ees BS 1,040, 641 30,923} 1,387,437] 3,407,815 
\ SMMMGUSKI ripe, ae, ek 1,179,992 41,108} 2,119,953) 4,272,742 
| Riviére-du-Loup.............. 805, 204 68, 943 922,625 1,998,474 
| Bock Islendse tae! te eF 1, 203,565 55,925} 1,070,034] 4,088,270 
PU MUASIOIESCS, Sodiale ss 0525: 127,303 11,963 782,435} 1,040,541 
PE OCSRITO MER yee cs ss ba e DE 441,194 37,481 1,342,815] 2,077,786 
| URE Sit ak ere 299, 644 11,570 681,062} 1,192,965 
Bae Clicielary. «ek dk. cane. 8 263, 657 20,838} 1,561,137] 2,101,759 
St. Félix-de-Valois............ 92,070 8, 490 827,047} 1,020,347 
_ St. Gabriel-de-Brandon....... 352,992 13,278 650,701} 1,267,657 
| St. Georges (Beauce Co.)..... 671,449 48, 483 816,391] 1,911,148 
St. Georges West............. 303, 358 34, 051 702,397 1,342, 239 
} St. Germain de Grantham... 45,586 23,392 906, 767 1,081,317 
erst. Lbyacinthe, ..(05 0... ..6608 8, 408, 460 486,480} 20,810,668] 36,763,993 
Nerst. JACQUES... ko ee ce cose ee 228,024 8,711} 1,604,952} 1,921,503 
SSG, JOT 6c o05 5s ibs osha ec wae ene 10, 958, 675 809,807; 17,377,539} 36,194,463 
} St. Jérd6me (Terrebonne Co.).. 6, 281, 276 455,306] 9,407,622} 21,182,264 
ae St. AO a Sin See eee 1, 264,320 94,772} 2,552,765] 5,283,293 
fot. Laurent... c.cds.... ees e ees 8,127,927 834,527] 12,488,493] 26,632,199 
| "S.C SL (a 831,505 78,368} 1,922,225} 3,685,472 
| St. Michel (Montreal Is.)..... 483, 856 27,895 831,879] 1,740,502 
SUSIE CS SR tart ae og ae Coen eee 316, 812 27,783} 1,047,484) 1,592,229 
| St. Pierre (Montreal Is.)...... 5, 684, 931 920,958) 5,081,914) 13,596,145 
| ‘SUING SCT eel ee ee 373, 027 40,632} 2,261,865) 3,139,955 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville.. 1,719,486 74,593] 2,372,573 5: 101,004 
| Shawinigan Falls............. 12,918,001 6,277,007| 33,066,562] 73,040,547 
HO DAWVille. 302 ieee le. cee ee 140, 742 14, 939,707} 1,227,191 
ieeoherbrooke ise. eedccds ee ssce 15,224,410} 1,069,186] 30,765,468] 65,017,661 
| CTE Ee Rie 6 ae ee Gene 2,903,410 215,077] 2,857,100) 6,771,867 
ACTON. Celi ohn bs ccs csed 276, 644 27,960 831,764; 1,233,954 
ee terrobonne, . 25 .......... 05006 942,375 43,337] 1,572,312] 2,990,676 
Wet hetford Mines,....:......... 582,566 69, 638 713,906 1,888,110 
| Brnree! Rivera. 6.3025. bo. odes 16,283,070} 5,785,029] 36,088,761] 84,353,551 
ETO)... 0s. ChE... labs 25, 555 13,751} 1,590,024] 3,158,895 
ime rois Pistoles.,..)......6..... 389, 208 17,475] 1,816,618] 2,746,247 
ery alleyfield. 2) 6.2 2..52.005..6. 8,407, 221 636,281] 15,513,278] 32,992,001 
meverchéres. ./5 5... lc... see es 155,811 62,891 959,515} 1,160,535 
fmverqgun.. .. ccc. ccc ce ce Bt 2, 283, 666 70,975} 4,775,240] 8,986,910 
| Victoriaville Be 4,007,075 135,221} 7,717,527] 14,560,965 
| BUWIGK 2). PeMonee 2.5. Pence 665, 271 61,862} 1,919,658} 3,589,759 
BEIERIOO |. ote TR 2. . SUE 1,407,564 64,763} 1,641,009} 4,339,105 
Pveatmount.250300.0... 2008s: 4,509,080 261,841} 5,541,427] 14,397,017 
muindsor Mills) ord... ...e.0.4 2,780, 421 760,639} 6,161,292] 11,682,078 
| 
| Ontario— 
| MBUOBE Pos up) Pee whe. coke 1,673,006 180,882} 5,834,895} 9,248,468 
MEIGS. . 555 EE OA ands «oda ods 35,729 104,631} 2,645,790} 3,751,008 
WAmberstburg. 2%... 00s ees 2,216,560} 1,516,797] 3 378,177] 12,527,399 
MPMDDIO‘.L «ode lSecoelen’s oe «Sowa 1, 287, 642 111,702} 2,143,873] 4,219,938 
BLOTS ei cht Pilchhcs Codak 1, 287,913 71,406} 4,855,663} 6,860,943 
Berta ee ret eta 1,814, 096 140,205} 7,088,116} 11,710,845 
MEESCAMSVille. . 2). .00. cee cc cens 262,097 12,787 584,689} 1,073,559 
Deemellevillo...................., 6,892,471] 1,201,676} 8,233,437] 23,543,116 
EN TA RSS Foe eee oe 179,552 Pa All 871,381) 1,194,832 
Bowmanville................. 2,380, 207 182,907} 4,048,578] 8,758,775 
BREN, SUL SEY woke. 2,244, 467 104,618} 3,978,364] 8,029,517 
Wmerantiord.....505.......0006% 31,822,897] 1,673,327] 66,909,382) 129, 421,325 
Wmestockville. 0056.22.00 cccees 3,835, 175 283,560] 21,530,782] 27,446,597 
ae 1,269,180 84,788; 3,515,613} 6,571,354 
MOOS SLI Ae 6b 6 FES. 710, 646 214,276} 2,954,450} 5,076,528 
lS Gampbellford................ 750,575 51,173} 2,109,953) 4,057,917 
Wewarieton Place.....;.......... 1,696,031 114,717} 2,495,108] 5,295,091 
CS SS gee me eC 8,481, 186 917,631] 42,355,739] 62,387,458 
MIO Fa. Oh Sk. wees: 692,984 23,753] 1,397,794 2, 557, 408 
BA Ra us . sec key 267, 875 26, 562 812,072} 1,424,867 
ATE a ne 2,031,344 176,297} 3,716,097] 7,730,100 
Bolling wood......:..s0...e0 2,238, 457 105,080} 2,669,896] 5,836,564 
HOT WAll ss. .c sce dsececeee 15,065,273} 2,823,800} 21,118,242) 52,612,076 
SY Side PSS Sy eee 358, 134 49, 906 791,629} 1,519,341 
CESS: SIE Se a 3,132,365 181,968} 2,595,411] 8,303,145 
ET chr PT Ws vee o 1, 696, 837 97,969! 4,445,881! 7,045,926 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1949—continued 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- i i and Fuel and of Value of 
ments pa re Wages Electricity | Materials Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued 
ID Urham.. jee cepnihe cs temo ee 14 263 511, 868 36, 297 927,726] 1,737,096 
WAStVICW.<..\soeriee sae aes 18 313 679, 468 57,351 2,666,411 4,055,076 
IES pate... eee sense. sceeteotecn ave ete 21 790 1,580,335 140, 323 3,790,904 7,915,575 
TUL OVAR eet chteen ce oo rts-« a eres 7 385 751,939 22, 207 864,973] 2,284,703 
EESSGXE ee. Se eres sie weet es 15 336 592, 294 73,119 1,574, 426 2,546,777 
WINE TOT scree aren eloese Aa eeees 8 121 188,018 23, 822 662,189 1,032,550 
Horest:® oc heen seer oat oe 13 220 308, 796 36, 395 1,075, 809 1,774, 704 
HOrtilsrie: pie.dn ein, «ocpeereets 16 809 2,312,346 48,920 4,771,888) 10,542,617 
POLGAWALIaIONee here. ct te aa 51 3,315] 8,607,069] 2,240,587] 22,630,331] 45,964,240 
Glaltie es ct ten Ces oes tems 86 6,030] 12,790,437 671,853) 17,697,793) 40,212,650 
Gananoguences sae... cst tee 19 790 1,702,103 168,791 3,225,798 5, 839, 251 
GeorgzetOWlleee te haces domes 17 984 2,228, 224 163, 409 4,083,710 7,754, 334 
Goderich: . her. cern ccs. eee 17 507 1,024,094 224,355 7,873,954] 10,990,438 
GravenDUrsuyee ese scene ) 334 618,457 20, 223 1,021,021 2,254,473 
GrlIMsS Dyce ee ee eis s otaie 18 597 1,032,995 62, 288 1,828,441 4,037,526 
Gielen Note eave ohehaeeters 106 5,867} 12,885,044 ' 854,043] 22,407,517) 45,612,308 
Hamilton’, meee coe os oo tte 546 54,665| 137,641,333} 17,728,214] 285,180,403) 563,982,920 
Hane vers) ee ice ete och 25 LA23)) 2107352038 87,994) 2,977,585] 5,711,385 
EVAErISton. Lee. seek shes el 14 225 Bits ea 46, 208 956, 887 1,677,441 
HG arson ct be Dee cits eens 8 166 407,978 9,973 1,184,416 1,759, 002 
IFLeSpelEr hs. tnte be ooo 0 eee 20 2,144 4,116, 626 407,971 6,272,992} 13,945,422 
Fluntsville:tees sci che: oskeeemose 17 515 964, 589 65, 835 4,222,463 6,044,522 
Inecersollt vi: 2ee es eee see ee 26 13s 2,926, 924 175, 188 7,896,104] 138,647,094 
WAGVASitae so Ae oa eae «ero 4 44 102,676 _ 25,508 970, 140 1, 207, 422 
KGNGArdine ye te nes oe. seer ee 14 499 792, 652 45, 822 1,371,981 3,035, 020 
TGTUCRST 6) 0 Up ee Pe eR IG ccd te 65 5,556} 12,240, 266 1,117,253] 21,944,949! 49,993,267 
WUGCHENEL. seer he ne cae eee ee 197 14,821] 31,922,441 1,531,470] 75,502,759) 141,680,659 
CAIN T CONE see teens Reha 17 1,263 2,480,781 277,350] 15,999,062} 25,249,516 
OASIMeR A. nauseated tenon vee sit 7,8738| 19,334,136 956,625} 40,701,833} 838,732,170 
IGINGSBAYS.2 oad Arco eee 38 999} 1,629,592 136,071] 4,138,275] 7,022,625 
Wistowel sy. tes tierce sse se tease 15 485 861,408 79,607 Qyosonlee 4,102,563 
ibondons). some ete hoes eee 270 15,153} 32,878,430} 1,674,088) 62,394,787} 139,254, 663 
one Branch vac ences. see eke 39 1,221 8,091,431 123, 898 5,483,428) 12,845,490 
UCKTIONW Settee dees re tee re 9 79 147, 682 16,767 1,229,719 1,640,919 
Meaford)... eee bern. sc tee ee 18 445 767,659 40,852) 1,141,846] 2,493,395 
MerrivlOnjaeies tas Meteo eee ee 14 2,018 5, 428, 883 804,709} 11,096,539] 21,212,363 
Midland’. est ster... .ch tear 22 1,166} - 2,275,391 84,327} 5,126,188] 7,894,171 
I DAR) 0 ee a SN a Sk 11 566] 1,204,646 291,567) 2,181,376] 5,271,720 
IMAI VeEtON..crge oo sade we eee ey 9 239 436, 242 16, 286 770, 038|'s 210195720 
MIMI COw . eer rents. cot eeee 31 582} 1,378,934 105,097} 1,858,900} 4,572,105 
Mounts Horestagect.c cee cee 15 253 366, 721 27,072) 1,067,737) 1,747,597 
Napanee s.. inertia. cones 15 393 731,299 97,830} 1,755,509} 3,508,555 
New Hamburg. so. uo.. .c2 ones 2 277 497,485 29,705 950, 582 1,837,521 
Ne waliskeard scares cnaatere 14 519} 1,005,798 37.5371 ~ 1,46250/3|\=eonos0sco 
Newimarketies snes en aoe 18 1,039 2,184, 292 115, 245 4,780,047 9,800, 414 
INewalorontOosa. toe ree tae 39 6,407| 17,390,400 1,529,938] 55,453,349) 99,605, 454 
INiavaravl alists .tcx.cs «cee 76 6,163] 15,648,428 4,567,127) 27,388,858] 71,047, 846 
INorthr Bay. tee ek. coe 32 568 1,291,095 101, 267 2,053, 094 4,566, 981 
INOP WAG LEME. Us ae wate ae 9 109 167,115 32,699 1,097,506 1,577, 433 
Oakville s; Mav eters tere 41 1,348 2,862,932 218, 833 5,137,216] 11,386,660 
Orangeville I Woe ae cs tees 13 216 334,974 30,414 1,110,333 1, 722,003 
Orillia vee Be eee oct ae 49 2,053 3, 883,513 268, 625 5,306,005} 12,547,810 
Osha wan... peretens s 7 eae 55 9,997) 26,711,482] 1,227,592) 85,293,640) 157,756,382 
Ovtawaten hear ons ate 268 10,641] 22,705,162 1,690,399] 38,027,218] 82,450,493 
Owen Sounds. we. ete 54 2,461 4,984, 826 266, 353 6,184,888} 15,096,738 
Palmerston eee check ae mes 10 83 133, 792 14, 404 1,429,738 1,682,302 
Parisun se. DEE ce eee aeaiaate 23 1, 256 2,552,021 123,105 5,789,567) 10,303,860 
Pembroke. erences ten © flee 36 1,052 1,939, 857 94, 602 3,470, 083 6,932,199 
Penetanguishene.............. 14 454 752, 980 42,962 852,950} 2,009,901 
Pert ineae eee ot eee oe 28 950 1, 642,368 91,048 3,359,578 7,262,743 
‘Peterborough ee ec ae ee 99 9,591} 23,586,512 1,099,333] 61,596,796} 100,033, 462 
Petrolia es nce eee ae enctnee 14 433 853,959 491,073 6, 293,935 8,136,536 
ETCbOMea er. «hen eee ces contin 16 186 244,792 19, 692 773,319 1, 254, 660 
POLueAro Aur test seers ce ce tet 51 2, 164 5,547,541 1,617,220} 12,504,024] 28,046,408 
POrceWOVveniee oe tee renee 9 133 177, 638 12,033 740,061 1,163,053 
Portebilgin. . tere cs tine cs oc eee 9 225 365,973 15, 634 596, 288 1,055,921 
FPOrtsHOpe asta teas oc eee 25 1,132 PATE OV 319, 888 3,348,041 9,263,946 
Prescotth oc ati tee oes 2 sheen 19 571 910,340 32,797 15302, 002 3,082,813 
Prestoliewe. secs cee eee 38 2,790 5, 737; 165 211,210 8,279,246] 18,550,324 
FRENETO Wak cece ee ele aces eee 27 1,057 2,076, 583 160, 089 3,618,755 6, 786, 698 
Rrdgetown. op footer okeee iy 253 522,845 21,753 709,283} 1,948,860 
St. Catharines.......... AA Sa 104 9,899! 25,216,677! 1,218,198! 39,765,144! 85,699,808 — 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1949—continued 


Province and Municipality 


Ontario—concluded 


St. M 


Simcoe 


B\e| eo » ist ais) spe) wabiecere © 0 us se ae 6 


nea) 2 hele e Te ee sie ls see seje es si 6 


HOWLAND CONS. on selene be 
SUPAGORG. tees Ph Se 
IECALMLOV te Geet tc coe 
Streets Villon le wana 


PEGCUMISCID: Lhtthcta se os cc elem te 
meam aber weeks Men 
horold ee ete Bats: 
Mal DUT Vat, os eee eee. tlbee 


MN TAUMINS OF Hester. sca, tee c: 


ey 


Ne MIaCeDUT neers ecko. oe. 
Waterloots Meat... 2. S55 43.5 
Wiatlondy mri. sterile. 
Welland® sei. .c8: Shite ane eee 
Welt CO x mph eb rere tie Mois ate 
WES MUORNG tartrate ccs eas 


Weston 


ee er er ar) 


NAMA OWT #151 opie ce ee 


NVINGSOL Mem wader he ho oes eek 
VUELTA CWS DS ohed Mice <a lh, 3b Ia RR 
WioOOdDINdge setts cee ee 
MI OOCIShOC opens cts cle clate 


| Manitoba— 


ortawe dea, PTairvie icons tee: 
Deroniance hae tel 
MTT eee a ys RO ae oa ee 


Saskatchewan— 


Regina 


Cr 


CEMENSS CPR, ane i a Sa ge 


Alberta— 
LAT oy St ee 
PSArTHGA Ch ges ee Shs Sa os 


Metipridge..©. see. a 
MPeMtene Tabs. ee wh. ics so 
LES EUUI 1 BPS 2 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


————_——  — | 


No. 


$ 


911,744 
253,307 


75, 896 
17,003, 151 
395, 082 
15, 426 
37,396 
1,131,744 
350, 546 
25,164 

3, 628, 936 
34, 158 


352, 818 


161,062 
25,559 
80,593 
33,501 

839, 433 

3,166,077 


$ 


4,676,611 
7,636, 983 
90, 804, 548 
51,345, 242 
1,992,006 
12,514,910 
942, 206 
954, 254 
13,566, 725 
2,263,319 


834, 865 
14, 946, 803 
1,289, 494 


1,944,909 
837, 148, 440 
8,319, 681 
845, 202 
1,364,361 
12,362,194 
11, 252, 507 
626, 526 

43, 425,050 
798, 948 


271,392,923 
1,877,544 
5,734,711 

18,529, 457 


8,846,994 
779, 765 
620, 471 

- 967,047 

91,461, 862 
143, 827,270 


708, 826 


1,129,560 
1,115, 265 
84, 202, 669 
836, 133 
80, 588, 620 
1,537,726 
5, 962,789 
14, 832,569 
2,033, 898 
1,180,875 


$ 


9,730, 722 
15, 047, 837 
145, 303, 109 
95, 209, 534 
2,734, 282 
18, 636, 553 
1, 239, 080 
2,009,995 
25,305, 230 
3,876,045 
4,757,780 
8,672,824 
6,707,365 
2,436,544 
2,032,393 
1,002, 118 
32, 646, 053 
2,341,056 
11,501,997 
3,951,580 
1,579, 186,450 
15,398,018 
1,410, 254 
2,541,196 
24,945,583 
29,096,975 
1,110,415 
91, 869,763 
1, 268, 461 
1,651, 809 
20,012,374 
1,877,922 
1,372,125 
494, 162, 203 
3,109, 239 
7,831,733 
35, 933, 463 


11,726,053 
1,168,058 
1, 126,783 
1,787,659 

114,975,791 
255, 006, 806 


1,130,101 
2,212,335 
43, 606, 428 
1,477, 567 
14,990,347 
50,334, 303 
51, 882, 127 
2,222,197 
1,191,122 
2,351,365 


1,600, 569 
1,382, 902 
117,310, 415 
1,108, 200 
117, 123, 100 
2,846, 244 
11, 298, 150 
19,772, 257 
2,958, 198 
1,420, 186 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Urban Centres, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1949—concluded 


Estab- Waive Salaries Cost of Cost __ Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- loves and Fuel and of Value of 
ments pve Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— 
FAT INS {LONG casein ete eects 12 133 262,201 2bo02 528,503} 1,031,646 
C@hilltwack-2. 0b... eee 28 225 398, 281 47,312) 1,101,845} 1,887,067 
Cranbrook socieces ovlee sean: 22 411 891,725 71,054 1, 632, 624 3,007, 859 
DUNCAN lekevrn racist creme ters 24 223 487,147 43,132 896,372 1,797,715 
1S ah ae coco Ge ORe noo 8 117 212,350 27,523 388, 502 1,102,919 
SaMTOOPS!: Riese se alehe celkel sees ee 27 393 767 , 892 61, 887 1,211,451 2,529,717 
elOWNats cael te ee ec ote 33 743] 1,433,674 92,875) 2,985,989} 5,727,496 
IWerrittzesnctitecrnn ies sri oe 9 167 BHA PAM 17,444 548,633} 1,116,672 
IMTIGSIONS cove tecree ote sles: peter setets 23 463 872,002 67,316 2,639, 252 4,429,412 
Nanaimo. eee 24 405 963,017 79,4741 1,495,907} 3,798,826 
Nelson ty? Zee. ontectete wroeertes 34 572 1, 100, 802 92,460 2,337,015 4,697,251 
New Westminster............. ih 5,324| 12,687,861 763,571] 39,326,011] 66,469,183 
North) Vancouverec. .7-oee ee 53 1,994) 5,254,652 255, 452 7,144,473) 15,894,016 
Olivera nt eeck a «anne 9 153 289, 892 19,390 566,165} 1,195,299 
Pentictonerweectece esc cs maaroee 17 237 426, 524 27,269 800,501 17212820 
PortpAl bernicsiccewte sols sa tecee 23 1,755 4,872,190 202, 563 8,409,589} 22,148,842 
IerincerGeorgeusaee ss ee recente 98 889 1,726, 052 147,158 4,383,731 7,730, 334 
IPrinceduperer eee ene seer 24 622} 1,367,747 82,251] 3,540,851) 5,880,384 
Quesnelee Rees re Stews 36 ~ 236 381,329 41,625 700, 588 1,404,972 
Revelstokeseonssten cose 18 129 234, 625 33, 181 515,544 1,054,011 
Vancouver: eaeeck os saivins cine oe 1,225 33,536] 78,793,345] 4,392,716) 204,642,985) 358, 620,526 
WeETMOMG ee colors tac es Sake eerie 38 874 698, 294 66, 833 1,531, 208 2,771,490 


NEON = Gun oooomoUnNO nN GNG< 204 4,224] 10,019, 644 732,434 eas 37, 637, 880 


ee 


| 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CONSTRUCTION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Pacr 
Section 1. STraristTics or THE ConsTRUC- SEection 2. Houstna ConstTRucTION..... 670 
TION Inpustry “SAPS ORR me em Ue 661 Subsection 1. Government Aid to House 
Subsection 1. Annual Census of Con- Buildin 670 
BEPUD UOTE rats cose Gian s «wn cid baa ok ria eae Coo RETEST e 
Subsection 2. Contracts Awarded and Subsection 2. Construction of Dwelling 
Building Permits Issued............. 665 Unites ee Brewis ste cc eettons acts 677 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The purpose of this Chapter is to co-ordinate available official statistics on 
the construction industry and to give, as far as possible, a complete summary of 
construction from year to year. The official statistics of the annual Census of 
Construction (given in Subsection 1 of Section 1) cover all new construction, main- 
tenance and repair work completed during a given year by contractors, builders, 
public bodies, industrial plants, ete. This information is supplemented by data 
from an outside source (Subsection 2) on construction contracts awarded, which 
are in the nature of a forecast of the amount of construction work contemplated 
in a given year. Usually some time elapses after contracts are awarded before 
work actually is begun and, in the case of contracts for large-scale undertakings, 
the work is seldom finished within one year. 


Section 1.—Statistics of the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Annual Census of Construction* 


In conducting the Census of Construction for 1949 and 1950, sampling 
techniques were employed for the first time. A study of the characteristics of the 
components of the industry revealed a predominance of firms whose annual pro- 
duction was very small in relation to the total value of work performed by the 
industry as a whole in the same year. Therefore, it was decided that a less detailed 
report form could be completed by the majority of these small firms and a sample 
group chosen to which the regular form would be mailed. On the basis of this sample, 
estimates could be calculated for data not called for on the short form but necessary 
for the presentation of construction statistics. 


The regular form requested the respondent to give, in addition to details of 


_ the type and value of work performed, information on such operating expenses as 


salaries and wages paid, monthly employment of wage-earners and cost of materials. 
The short form asked only for a classification of work by type and value. Estimates 


for salaries and wages and other details of operations were made for the short-form 


group, based on the answers to the regular-form questions. Thus, the value of 
work figures presented are not estimates but are tabulations of actual reports, since 
all known construction operators were canvassed for that information. Also, it 


* Revised in the Construction Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 


| oe More detailed information is available in the D.B.S. annual report, The Construction Industry 
| in Canada. 
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should be emphasized that, in the case of operation details, the sample was 
selected from a segment of the industry whose total annual production was small 
in relation to the total value of work performed by the industry. 


The definition of ‘construction’ as used in the Census of Construction has 
been approved and authorized by the Canadian Construction Association. It 
embraces all new buildings and works, together with alterations, additions, con- 
versions, maintenance and repairs effected to those existing. It also includes works 
relating to engineering and marine projects as well as to structures of all types; 
improvements, maintenance, etc., of steam and electric railway companies; and the 
actual installation of machinery excluding, of course, cost of the machinery to be 
installed. 


The value of construction work performed during 1950 showed an increase 
of 23 p.c. over 1949. Building construction advanced in 1950 by 26 p.c. owing largely 
to an increase of 43 p.c. in residential building, the most important group in that 
classification, while engineering construction increased by 17 p.c. over 1949. 

Each year since 1945 the cost of materials has amounted to around 50 p.c. of 
the total value of work performed. The percentages in 1949 and 1950 were 52 and 
53 p.c., respectively. 

In the following tables and chart, the figures for 1949 and 1950 include 
construction work undertaken by the labour forces of railway and telephone com- 
panies which previously were given separately. Figures for Newfoundland are 
also included for these two years. 


1.—Value of Construction Work Performed, classified by Provinces, by Disposition 
and by Types of Construction, 1946-50 


pe ee a 


Province, Disposition and Type 1946 1947 1948 19491 19501 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Province 
Newloundland sere cette | stele cetera ciate ADE dee ix 15, 243 17,192 
Prince Bidward Islands.0 ceoccet tee ree 2,382 3,071 5,424 7,424 9,590 
INO Vans COtlat reat on ne are cien te treat 40, 858 52,897 73,507 92,657 94,780 
New Brunswickssk ised. -cetiade- ria. arias 27,761 42,675 51,590 70,108 PPE Y ks) 
QCD OC re ccc ms tae pteig eyes Poe, wares aes 225, 582 338,515 421,476 553, 233 605, 861 
Ontariod. 2 ote eee clratncea ae arektnerers 347,617 501, 651 682,466 907, 484 1,105,503 
Manitoba = eye ecineate eee acter 43, 463 61, 254 82, 230 117,515 154,731 
Giickatcitewelllem terns: cremetec cit sinie eestor 29,277 40,009 49,380 73,960 119,378 
Alberta ests. 305 SOUee Geek 8 2: oo cae 51,573 67, 651 109, 448 150,592 255, 558 
British Columbia, Yukon and Northwest 

METHITODIES ae. aee. tos reels cee ghet: 100,148 148,813 190, 040 232,610 292,997 
Ganad age porn does soa ieiots 868,661 | 1,256,536 | 1,665,561 2,220,775 | ° 2,727,868 


Disposition 


Contractors, builders, etc..............-- 775,452 | 1,097,382 | 1,486,846 | 2,033,802 2,470, 263 


Municipalities a eee RE iS eae anh 34, 082 47,341 58, 882 72,062 75, 212 
Provincial government departments...... 43,943 93,172 88,755 62,339 116,866 | 
Federal government departments ...... 15, 184 18, 641 31,078 52,671 65, 627 


—$<$—<— 


Type of Work 


490, 408 658, 383 825, 622 969, 227 1,217,691 
220,547 395, 026 539, 965 897, 615 1, 046, 235 

15,943 22,639 37,608 52, 833 48,526 
141,763 180, 488 262,366 301,100 415,516 


Se a ee aa ae cc aad ata ae SaaS 


Building construction.............me+--+- 
Engineering construction.............+--- 
Marine constructions aca. ace + oe anaes 
Pradercons brucuiOus 6 cc ame epvcts eka ney eet 


1 Includes work performed by railway, telephone, telegraph and other utility companies utilizing | 
their own employees. 
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2.—Values of New and Other Construction Work Performed, classified by Types, 
1949 and 1950 


1949 1950 
Type of Construction New Repairs, New Repairs, 
Con- Addi- Total Con- Addi- Total 
struction | tions, etc. struction | tions, etc. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’C09 
| Building Construction—! 
Dwellings and apartments........... 336, 704 19,858 | 356,562 || 488,049 20,476 508,525 
Grain elevators, factories, ware- 
houses, farm and mine buildings] 170,978 19,990 190,968 193,308 20, 969 214,277 
Oilreihorregy. Sascuc. bo) a cece: 2,968 4,875 7, 843 32,928 8,346 41,274 
Railway stations, offices, shops, : 
engine houses, water and fuel 
BATION et mh eds Soe coos oss 4,182 16, 853 21,035 5,412 18, 243 23, 655 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants......... 14,132 1,715 15, 847 16,711 2,389 19, 100 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and 
amusement halls. ............... 137,906 19,708 | 157,614 | 140,278 23,327 163, 605 
Commercial garages and_ service 
stationary. 4 Meet see eee, 15, 669 4,083 19,752 16,504 3,396 19,900 
Broadcasting and radio stations...... 813 103 916 3,543 64 3, 608 
Aeroplane hangars................... 795 111 907 530 522 1,052 
Schools and institutional buildings...| 106,482 5,003 | 111,484 | 130,155 5, 984 136, 138 
Churches, hospitals, ete............. 61,339 1,639 62,978 66, 183 3, 898 70,080 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, ete.. 2,592 Ry ASHE 4,348 7,623 3,646 11, 269 
Other busteimp SoS 8 ey 16,513 2,462 18,975 4,486 721 5, 207 
Totals, Building Construction ..| 871,073 98,155 | 969,227 |1,105,710 | 111,982 | 1,217,691 
Engineering Construction— 
Streets, highways and parks......... 163, 830 52,615 | 216,445 || 198,718 65, 892 264, 611 
Bridges, culverts, subways, etc....... 26,375 9,931 36,306 40,304 13,777 54, 082 
Water, sewage and drainage systems. 53, 766 7,936 61,702 58, 482 10,584 69, 066 
Electric power plants, including dams 
and reservoirs, transmission lines 
Cie Ht An Boa Seay ee a A OE 257,455 21,912 | 279,367 || 273,558 24, 264 297, 821 
Railway construction, steam and 
RIGCErAChe toh rere ob eae) Shs 10, 673 57,376 68, 049 B2voOL 123, 884 156, 245 
Telephone and telegraph lines and 
underground conduits............ 66, 905 35, 749 102, 654 68,501 39, 267 107,769 
Aerodromes or landing fields......... 6, 835 906 7,741 3,170 847 , 016 
Gas and oil pipelines, storage tanks, 
pumping stations, etc............. 7,254 726 7,980 68, 299 346 68, 645 
Other engineering, including instal- 
lation of machinery............. 40,980 76,392 | 117,372 13, 823 10, 156 23,980 
Totals, Engineering Construc- 

TE ara Rat ee et abel tak Mn en 634,073 | 263,542 | 897,615 | 757,217 | 289,017 | 1, 046, 235 
Marine Construction.................. 46,093 6,739 52,833 42,104 6, 422 48,526 
‘Trade Construction................... 200,411 | 100,689 | 301,100 | 265,138 | 150,378 415,516 

Grand Totals.............. 1,751,650 | 469,125 [2,220,775 12,170,169 | 557,799 25 7275968 


1 Excludes trade construction. 


3.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1946-59 
—— eee eee 
Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
\Pirms reporting.................... No, 23, 793 26,542 21,909 22,961 41,886 
IRE hocks. Soke nace Lis 198, 851 250, 330 284,019 362, 828 383,549 
Salaries and wages paid............ $000 344, 893 482,907 605, 496 816, 609 919,547 
(Cost of materials used............. 3 459, 966 654, 996 835,917 | 1,154,126 | 1,443,903 
Value of work performed!.......... e 868, 661 1,256,536 | 1,665,561 | 2,220,7752| 2,727,9682 
New construction.............. sf? 577, 872 1,001,910 1,383,553 1,751,650 2,170,169 
Additions, alterations, mainte- 
nance and repair........... cs 291,289 254,626 282,008 469,126 557,799 
‘Sub-contract work performed...... = 143,981 213,277 225,612 261, 083 316, 470 
| New construction.............. a 115,344 182,860 202,821 284,890 286, 042 
, Additions, alterations, mainte- 
iy nance and repair........... ¥ 28,637 80,417 22,791 26,193 80, 428 
EES Se Se Beep SiS le ADRES RES,IE De ca ne ET eate .ht  Si k deg thAce  Bitl Dl 
_ 1 Includes sub-contract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 2 Includes work performed 


dy railways, telephone, telegraph and other utility companies utilizing their own employees. 
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4.— Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, classified by Provinces and 
by Disposition, 1949 and 1959 
ee 


Value of Work Performed 1 


Salary- | Salaries 
Province or Group iS seat Was ee Was is os . New eae 
pak Mea Pod. Materials | Construc-| Mainte- Total 
tion |nance and 
Repairs 
No. No. $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Province : 
Newfoundland..........- 1949 210 3,591 7,070 7,047 10,585 4,658 15, 243 
1950 288 3,500 6,707 8, 293 13, 889 3,303 17,192 
Prince Edward Island...1949 110 1,474 2,865 3,658 5,650 1,774 7,424 
1950 156 1,760 3,548 4,492 7,986 1,604 9,590 
INGVvaeCOtlamee mitra 1949 782 18, 202 36, 707 47,400 65,679 26,978 92, 657 
. 1950 15235 17,726 36, 469 48,762 69, 260 25,520 94,780 
New Brunswick......... 1949 690 13,414 26,055 36, 827 51, 204 18, 904 70, 108 
1950 897 12,595 25,999 39,008 48,049 24,329 72,378 
Quebec success 1949 4,892 88,996 | 199,593 | 292,408 | 460,390 92, 843 553, 233 
1950 8, 283 87,238 | 204,041 | 317,967 | 506,668 99,193 605, 861 — 
Ontaniow ere <<a 1949 9,999 | 142,915 | 330,152 | 467,658 | 718,413 189,021 907, 434 
1950 18,512 | 152,177 | 377,684 | 570,252 | 898,207 207,296 | 1,105,503 
Manitobacveekeer. sie 1949 1,185 18,719 40,593 66, 006 86,725 "30,790 117,518 | 
1950 1,964 21, 882 48, 881 88,022 | 116,019 38,712 154,731 
Saskatchewan........... 1949 826 Gaal 28, 436 39, 450 46,817 27,148 73,960 ) 
1950 1,580 13, 854 82,021 72,995 86,791 32,587 119,378 — 
Al bertaiaxctrteicte siscciecs thet exe 1949 1,540 23, 963 55,459 75,423 118, 849 31,748 150,592 
1950 3,477 30,566 74,118 | 189,799 | 202,977 52,581 255,558 
British Columbia, 1949 A atl 38,443 89,679 | 118,250 187,338 45,272 232, 610 
Yukon and N.W.T....1950 5,494 42,252 | 109,779 | 154,312 | 220,323 72,674 292,997 
Camadace’, ...c.cioc 1949 22,961 | 362,828 | 816,609 |1,154,126 |1, 751,650 469,125 | 2,220,775 | 
1950 41,886 | 383,549 | 919,547 |1, 443,903 |2,170,169 557,799 | 2,727,968 
Disposition 


Contractors and builders 1949 20,924 | 210,568 | 489,100 | 669,009 1,200, 353 147,840 | 1,348,193 
1950 93,479 | 213,078 | 523,255 | 808,685 |1,419,721 199,635 | 1,619,357 


Owner-builders?....... 1949 892 9,258 16, 184 31,621 49 , 837 1 49, 838 
1950 17,181 15,180 35,041 73,075 | 111,263 529 111,792. 
Industrial organizations 1949 246 15,130 31,294 63, 682 72,786 32,119 104,905 
1950 276 12,782 39,496 | 117,278 | 134,158 33, 947 168, 105 - 
Steam andelectricrail- 1949 12 46, 293 99,350 92,611 35,183 158, 967 194, 150 
ways. 1950 68 46,365 100, 223 99, 884 39,421 162,040 201,461 
Hydro-electric power 1949 196 | 25,218 | 57,666 | 152,838 | 212,082 | 18,640 230,722 
and public utilities 1950 225 29,558 71,701 | 161,083 | 238,571 22,630 261, 201 
commissions. 
Telephone companies., 1949 11 13,221 37,134 51,346 72,691 33,303 105, 994) 
1950 11 13,909 41,277 50,213 Ti kBVE 36,810 108, 347 
Federal Government 1949 206 12,102 26, 839 23, 836 30, 298 92,273 | 52,5 
Departments. 1950 230 14,081 32,394 29,586 43,491 22,136 65, 627) 
Provincial Government 1949 15 14,474 26,394 33,519 33, 981 28,358 62, 339) 
Departments. 1950 19 22,990 43,921 64,125 65, 592 51,274 116, 866 
Municipalities......... 1949 399 16,564 32, 647 35, 663 44,488 27,624 72, 062 
1950 397 15, 606 32,240 39,974 46,414 28,798 75, 212 


epee ee ye ee lee pe oe 


1 Includes work performed by railway, telephone, telegraph and other utility companies utilizing their 
sh employe 2 Owner-builders in the ‘‘ Under $50,000” category were canvassed by number on 
a 10. pe. basis. 
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The following chart shows the movement of employees in the construction 
industry. The trend that began in 1945 continued through to 1951. A larger 
number of persons employed caused the ‘average monthly’ line to move steadily 
_ upwards, although in 1950 and 1951 the movement was less pronounced than in the 
previous years. At the same time, there are indications of a wider deployment 
between ‘high month’ and ‘low month’. The former trend serves to point out 
_ that, in 1951, the industry was still in a position to absorb more units of labour. 
The latter trend indicates that the seasonal pattern of employment, since 1945, 
was becoming more pronounced. 


ANNUAL RANGES 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


1939,1944-5] 


HIGH MONTH 


AVERAGE MONTH 


WEISS 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work per- 
formed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and 

duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of contracts awarded, 
and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of 
work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of Subsection 1 cannot be 

_ expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the end of any one year is 
often not commenced until the next and may extend into more than one year 
especially on large contracts. 
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Contracts Awarded.—According to figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports Limited, the value of contracts awarded in 1951 was more than double the 
value in 1949. The increase in 1951 over 1950 amounted to 50 p.c., which was more 
than accounted for by business, industrial and engineering contracts. The value of 
contracts awarded for residential building declined by 19 p.c. All provinces, except | 
Quebee and New Brunswick, shared in the general increase, but the most important 
advances were made by British Columbia and Ontario, value of contracts in the 
former Province increasing from $81,000,000 to $382,000,000, and in the latter 
from $597,000,000 to $1,017,000,000. 


5.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1916-51 


(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 


eee — 


ares 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction. 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
TOL Gers eee coors O93 1 OOO O28 ar eee ce AT2" 032000 Hol 940 see re aioe 346, 009, 800 
LOL ena Seneca S4CAT OOOMI MOS Sette ae eicore 576 GDL, S005 PL O4 Ins eae 393,991,300 
POUS sere sicts ae maests GORS4AZ OOOM L980 se wens eres ARG O99 GOOh I L942). ee eee 281,594, 100 
OUD). coigeoes cists gees 1908028 OOO HSI 9ST see ass erste eteees 315,482) OOO UI P1943 mcudeet tee 206, 103 , 900 
OZOH seas DFHNOOS OOOH Sl 932. aameee tte se $59,872; 400 8 1044. o5 ce oh oe eae 291,961,800 
1 AY) Wee ett an re QA R1SS, SOORI Monomers tear ctor 07,289 S00" 94S ete soe 409, 032, 700 
1922) See. rey B80 843 BOON MOS4 coe 125811 500M = 1046s eee 663,355, 100 
SOS eh aie Ae ta Rr tie BIARObs S00 UGGS meee cee TGOPSODOOOT BIOS tec sees ne eee 718,137,100 
D4 wets he bs aie eedattwersts DTGw261 VOOM LOS Gs ete eee 162, 588, (0008 |LO48 se ccctreeetees error 954,082,400 
LOZS micecaitrn abouts Dir OVE RADON) ||| ISB aAe ws haoddboe DOA O56) COO el O49 emu crereraere 1, 148,547,300! 
[926s aetna k aes S725 947; O00 si OSS ae canes ices 187 DT SOOM GOD O eer rere eee 1,525,764, 7002 
LOD Rice omnis anemone AIUSHOS 1 GOOTI WEISS scien fees ec TST Se OOOw | UOD le ere care 2,295,499, 2002 
fe Se eee ee ON oe Pale ES Se ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Includes $3,431,100 for Newfoundland, from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 
6.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, 1946-51 
(Source: MacLean Building Reports Limited) 
Province and Type 
SP Consnichioh 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INewioundlandinere seen a ex; Seu axe 3,431,1001} 10,065,000) , 10,509,400 
Prince Edward Island....... 650,200} 3,991,900} 2,410,300} 4,498,500} 2,663,500} 3,251,000 
INOVaUS CODA soe sine sits ise 13,489,400] 28,855,000} 36,624,200} 33,941,600} 35,643,300) 67,837,000. 
INew: BrunswiCk* .-o..e.ee = 26,698,500! 27,017,300) 28,980,100} 19,536,100} 34,592,100} 20,983,900 
Quebec o4 jee eae ase 226,809,500] 255,202,400} 327,111,900] 355,408,300] 533,971,700) 480, 106,000 
Ontario. Ana eon ie 252,787,400) 258,709,300} 350,612,300] 421,098,900] 597,161, 900)1,017,426,900 
IManitobank tier tetnee ere 25,741,500! 34,446,100] 45,414,700] 78,517,300} 67,985,300} 91,157,700 
Saskatchewan............... 19,497,500] 23,040,200] 18,273,600] 43,306,200} 27,563,900} 39,604,700 
Alper tat tecnene aocicite o s eee 38,971,900] 47,425,100] 74,071,700) 104,380,600} 134,878,500} 183,075, 100 
British: Columbia... 6 «ct. 58,709,200] 39,449,800] 70,583,600] 79,428,700) 81,239,500| 381,547,500 
Grand Totals.......... 663,355,100] 718,137,100] 954, 082, 400) 1,143,547,300/1,525,764,700|2.295,499,200 | 
RESIDENTIAL— 
JA DAREMeNt Sess cee ner 18,998,800] 12,049,600} 30,069,100) 69,254,000) 59,297,800} 55,819,900 | 
Hiesidences. 4: see sotar tee tem 194,051,700} 185,146,700] 342,986,800] 396,821,500] 482,386,500} 381,289,800 
ToTaLs, RESIDENTIAL...... 213,050,500) 197,196,300] 373,055,900] 466,075,500) 541,684,300) 437,109,700 


ee | ef fl 


1 Nine months. 
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6.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, 1946-51—concluded 
Type of Construction 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BusINEss— 
CORETOROE Ls 248 dss. dec 14,426,500} 11,263,000} 16,425,500} 21,677,400} 24,100,400] 25,274,900 
Public garages............ 16,859,900} 15,789,200} 13,096,900] 12,316,800] 13,781,600) 10,838,000 
okiiisies AL ILL i. 23,863,700} 40,298,900] 49,318,800] 42,405,900] 59,967,700] 85,746,400 
Hotels and clubs.......... 16,071,600} 14,541,200] 27,628,800} 16,957,500] 41,611,000] 32,095,700 
Office buildings........... 18,912,400] 34,620,600] 34,137,900} 40,031,400} 53,240,200] 29,108,200 
Public buildings........... 7,411,600] 16,197,900} 19,919,400} 46,078,800} 61,834,500] 150,483,700 
SS Ce Ge at a 23,019,500} 45,648,400} 79,156,000} 80,982,500] 99,296,400] 139,938,800 
trea. seh ibe. «dna 29,271,200} 28,685,500} 42,348,000] 36,218,400] 43,677,100] 33,497,100 
eientres. | 08a. sd 8,921,500} 7,823,200} 4,814,500] 6,132,300] 6,173,600} 2,713,900 
Warehouses............... 28,047,600} 24,662,300} 28,413,100} 21,464,700] 36,722,400] 37,985,400 
ToraLs, BUSINESS......... 186, 805,500] 239,530,200] 315,258,900] 324,265,700] 440,404,900] 547,682,100 
ENOUGERIAL (OG feR).... 4. 138,328,500] 113,495,000] 74,878,100] 104,040,300] 141,043,200] 451,753,200 
E\NGINEERING— 
Bivideed. J. HAN Ys de ods 5,279,200) 7,037,400) 7,562,000] 9,182,900} 16,624,300] 19,340,400 
Dams and wharves....... 10,379,700] 41,663,700} 18,215,000} 20,716,900] 38,561,900] 32,155,000 
Sewers and water mains...} 13,144,900} 16,281,200] 20,038,600} 27,856,400] 31,005,800] 63,333,300 
Roads and streets......... 56,941,600} 53,707,800] 45,856,900] 49,396,300] 92,386,300] 94,621,900 
General engineering....... 39,425,200] 49,225,500} 99,217,000] 142,013,300] 224,054,000] 649,503, 600 
Torats, ENGINEERING.....| 125,170,600] 167,915,600] 190,889,500] 249,165,800] 402,632,300] 858,954, 200 


Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 urban centres; in 1920 they were extended to cover 58 
municipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas, which were becoming 
increasingly important as residential areas for persons working within the 


municipal boundaries of urban centres. 
cover 204 municipalities. 


In 1940 the series was again extended to 
In 1948 the coverage was expanded further to include 


507 municipalities, however, until plans are advanced, it is felt desirable to maintain 
comparability with earlier issues of the Year Book by retaining the ‘204’ list. 

The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by building permits 
issued in 1951 amounted to $681,161,938, 15 p.c. less than the 1950 value of 


$801,765,092. 


7.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 


Issued in 204 Municipalities,! 1959 and 1951 


Nore.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1950 will be found in the corresponding 
tables of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked (@) the record goes back to 1910; 
the 23 places marked (©) were added in 1920. 


Province 


an 
Municipality 


es | a 


Prince Edward Island— 
OCharlottetown.......... 


Nova Scotia— 


PATTINIGTBL A, ees < ets wie else 
Bridgewater............. 
PAT CMIOUU: Oe oes Le. oss 
lace Bay fos. sess... 
LE PDIES) RRL 9 Oe ee 


445,332 


14,793, 237 


Province 
1951 and 1950 
Municipality 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia—concluded 
785, 550 Isrverpooles, 2eeee. en 109, 425 
ONew Glasgow........... Ge leD2D 
New Waterford.......... 209,500 
North Sydney.......... 189,300 
186,270 |@Sydney................. 2,655, 109 
283, 400 . 
949965 Sydney Mines,.......... 252, 200 
828, 636 PRTUPO. 90 24 Suis -aitie ats. 699, 030 
5,440,410 | Yarmouth.............. 1 173,070 


1 Exclusive of the municipalities of Newfoundland. 


96, 735 
753, 980 
116, 600 

1,541, 850 
2,509,978 
406, 664 
592,910 
132,387 
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7.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities,! 1950 and 1951—continued 


Province Province 
and 1950 1951 and 1950 1951 
Municipality Municipality 
New Brunswick— : $ Ontario—continued $ $ 
Campbelltonec a... a. 897,180 13452205 |@ Burlington: em..prs - 1,724,775 | 1,034,390 
Chatham contacto nates oe 174,330 196,800 |) Campbellford........... 115, 850 57,400 
IMalhousievreecs dese 463,525 1,004,300 }OChatham))..2/0. 0.022. 3, 827, 248 2,065, 089 
@Hrederictontsss- ches ee 2,305;8911) 1,274,190 Cobourg ins. .)R.% «<sjen- 535,500 360, 690. 
@ Moncton................ 6, 500, 563 2,146, 841 Cochrane tater eee 152, 622 60,994 
Newcastle 180, 700 335,200 || Collingwood............. 202, 660 262, 843 
@SaintJohneescsseteees 1, 835, 147 2,205, 830 Cormwall eee aee: 672,125 992,532 
Ste Stephente sree ae. ce 875,956 | 1,116,565 7 Dundas... ....55.0 6.556% 1,017,778 449, 640 
Hast View oss secre sets <» 1,549, 700 1, 249, 625 
Etobicoke Twp.........- 34,092,204 | 34,937,570 
Quebec— Horestylil lees cera ea 3,045,445 3, 633, 087 
Bortpriewcaeeoel ao 765,029 939,346 
Cap de la Madeleine.....| 1,620,650 | 2,507,873 || Fort Frances............ 1,073,811 | 1,566,746 
Chicoutimiweenes eee 1,730,845 | 4,250,860 ||\@Fort William............ 1,986,007 | 2,522,160 
C@oaticookpasc sete eee 116, 439 108, 51O41'© Galtijraieceswke totes siepe a 1,269,584 | 1,481,502 
Drummondville......... 1,878,350 | 1,236,000 || Gananoque.............. 181,400 214,017 - 
Granby... seteeeerocateinate 2,684,795 | 2,468,034 Gloucester Twp........- 1,007,250 | 2,053,162 
Grand’ *Mésre Ws cet erotrate sts 900, 700 0396153 le. Goderich: nescence: 181,441 852,755 
Hampstead aesiasees oe 2,192,570 0657345911@ Guelph’... cea ee. ia 2,964,790 | 2,097,645 
Euler ene 5,024,810 | 2,161,950 | Haileybury............. 39, 640 137,795 
Iberville encase: 291,900 19998158 |@ Hamilton cectc ee ecto 18,255,001 | 24,933,959 
TOMSCEOr a eacs Sieccsereecee del 721050 ee OSL, 050) || rranoviernecttiistelg-ciciets a 234,300 528, 875 
VON QUICK: wisciteetscieloterers 1,377,525 807,350 | Hawkesbury............ 254, 755 355,935 
Tegehin@scccncurcce costs ees 7,054,748 | 5,328,297 || Huntsville.............. 90, 200 135,000 
MQ prairie? Sos: cs steer 264, 100 596,700 || Ingersoll......... Seilee ee 217,988 118,012 
SPIN UC? sre sles. ofe cisicteceseie 491, 800 241,700 || Kapuskasing............ 549,300 550, 810 
ING VIS «2 coceerct ce ere as oni 419, 500'\- 13296, 400 9° Kenora tee... ewe: 283, 603 567, 152 
MOnguewil.s sitecckos serdeitete 1,121,680 | 1,613,255 ||@ Kingston...........2..... 3,641,594 | 1,833,595 
IMIG PANIC S odes cictectere tI 123, 855 119,520 | Kirkland Lake (Teck 
@ Montreal (@ Maison- EDLs) Uasrelelaieake stemiolete 454,037 203, 755 
MEUVG) sores sed orsiciclecsole 112,914,976 | 73,558,070 |@ irikencaee EO AOTC IOe 6,617,341 | 4,956, 234 
Montreal East........... 4,260,440 | 1,264,310 || Leamington .  §17,525 384, 800 
Montreal North......... 3,471,995 |. 1,368,200°). Leasideis.. 3.22... 20-0: 3,563,480 | 3,297,098 
Montreal West........... 91,100 3295800 luindsaVasnanerne cs ccieteciae 554,825 402,875 
MounttRoyaleascs- see eer 5,995,747 | 7,359, 820+) \ Listowell..:..)..22.--> 112,550 246, 695 
Norandan rae scone 1, 920, 735 256" 4508||@ London. sestees seen a 10,801,025 | 7,141,120 
Outremontey- ee. eee oe 1,992,850 | 1,577,500 || Long Branch............ 1,387,495 641,525 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.... 883, 282010 151961025) Nl SMI CO ia cielere-ofe ols, -lelerele ee 809,804 | 1,029,760 
Pointe'C@laire.-ce. see. 2,780,700 | 2,520,485 |} Napanee...............- 75,900 | 1,025,750 
@Quebecs 5.65306). «aide. : 12,721,398 | 6,648,746 || Nepean Twp............- 2,156,170 | 2,031,586 
Ram ouskicssaceee ieee 3,020,850 | 2,720,760 | New Liskeard........... 271,958 321,425 
Ape agg Wee Ae ose 328, 875 200,900 |} Newmarket............. 476,000 359, 700 
VOW YIN Asset Nos teens 1,143, 700 455,125 || New Toronto............ 1,110,150 | 2,790,100 
Sta: TA hthe-des- Monts.. 372,950 80,700 ||O Niagara Falls........... 2,472,412 | 2,151,931 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.. 48, 248 1105555"|| North Bayt... .s3ss- 869,312 | 1,337,623 
St. Hyacinthe........... 3, 730, 600 947, 700 North York Twp........ 52,241,324 | 40,016,552 
Sty Jeanie neacseireres ec 1, 950, 400 4,033,084 Oakvilleteschecn esac. 1,563, 428 1,614, 492 
SteJérOmessee ee sees 1,916, 865 0947875. Orillia tirec..c ree eee: 977,925 333. 617 
Sti Joseph?.22o8.- Re 223, 842 21093827 |OOshaiwarcees nee soca 3,332,501 | 4,506, 834 
Stelambertaenccm sesso: 3,787,755 | 4,248,640 |@Ottawa................. 36,100, 884 | 30, 445,363 
Ste luaurentiner. acceecene 10, 868, 150 6935156255 ©OOwenisoundsesesce rece 946, 785 1,219, 135 
OShawinigan Falls........ 2039, 6407) 15495, 3504 Paris: treme cece 410, 805 . 299, 923 
@Sherbrooke............. 5,644,956 | 4,817,942 || Parry Sound............ 602,990 77,035 
Sorel 2 eee esas 292. 765ml) 279, 000] eeembprokes se4.cee eae 1,044, 637 893, 825 
@Three Rivers........ Peal 6, O14 S925 st 2898 250M ie ert hueeerrtinteysctrdaensters 272,310 419,690 
Val Orsi v-iieewescres 379, 125 2825935: ei erth.cee teh aracteectfeteer: 272,310 419, 690 
Valley field... ..595< 6.53%. 2,054,693 | 1,851,060 ||@Peterborough........... 3,976,158 | 4,553, 687 
Verdun cts tccsmencssete 25850" 800ml e211 S a OONl me etroliawecese. cece 70,450 50,500 
@Westmount.............. 1,510,280 | 2,324,455 ||@Port Arthur............. 3,398,269 | 1,742,076 
Port: Colborne.seecseeee 840, 801 675,045 
IPrestony os eee nnn 570,777 652,331 
Ontario— RONITO Wi: dat tascam eee 877, 150 354,005 
O'Riversides..c.e. cone cen 4,108,978 | 2,344, 643 
Amherstburg............ 320, 280 253,200 ||@St. Catharines........... 3,436,194 | 4,883,581 
IBAITIOM ch eee aaa sites 2,042,418 |} 2,278,225 Ste MantiyStirccts ecacteetosir. 68, 250 96,050 
@Belleville tee ee esse 1,988,360 | 1,185,578 ||@St. Thomas............. 622,862 | 4,406,522 
Bowmanville............ 413,900 360; S60 s||\@sarnisaes. ects cee. ee 2,308,306 | 7,413,616 
Bracebridge. paces 101, 950 99,650 ||OSault Ste. Marie......... 3,400,608 | 3,266,088 
Bramptoneeue sees nee 1,968,083 | 1,939,508 || Scarboro Twp........... 22,538,200 | 34,771, 650 
@Brantiordt 702.2... eee 2443-134 e1e S66, Sd0 ular OlmCOG.. 4 ee. ale ht ere 1,084, 650 371, 650 
Brockvillewers cn. ee 864, 761 476,490 ll Smiths Falls............ 418,095 | 1,042,475 


1 Exclusive of the municipalities of Newfoundland. 
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7.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 204 Municipalities,! 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Se — ————————— eee eee 
$< 


Province Province 
and 1950 1951 and 1950 1951 
Municipality Municipality 
$ $ . $ 
Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
Sstratiord «ese Se: 865, 782 649,476 ||@Saskatoon............... 6,830,860 | 3,719,134 
MUcDUPY eo ee 7,096,225 | 3,691,125 | Swift Current........... 897,343 331,935 
DWADSCR CES: cere: 952, 890 834,270 || Weyburn................ 931, 757 265, 990 
etUSONDUTa eas eee. on 359,075 2505000] ||meOEKtOnna se centers. 1,049, 200 744,590 
LUNN ee eee 380, 834 312,585 
ME Grontow ft ote chs can 52,442,662 | 47,167,715 
ETONGON cet Wika ee foe 373, 645 212,585 ||Alberta— 
Wallaceburg............. 407,405 267,350 
Watenloos eters ks 7. 1,275,105 | 1,850,389 |@Calgary................. 25,990,734 | 22,322,868 
OiWellands ~ 20st 2th Ae es 1,395,522 | 1,126,876 Drumbellerseesnracse 2 384, 675 130,330 
WVGSLOM Se, bien ne: 1,168,425 526,565 ||@Edmonton.............. 46,584,673 | 36,100,034 
WWhitbyceneee ee neon. 1,194,187 423,135 ||O Lethbridge.............. 4,513,525 | 4,820,675 
O Windsor sae nls. 9,308,655 | 12,228,405 ||OMedicine Hat........... 1,261,980 | 1,580,125 
Woodstock t so. 46 saneieen 1,373,428 | 1,105,978 
of York TiS 'g 6, hae ects ae ee 9,335, 850 8,542, 650 
\York Hastitwp........ 9,471,797 | 7,796,074 British Columbia— 
Chilliwack cca css: 692,135 | 1,217,580 
Manitoba— Cranbrook: seo re 227,582 869, 422 
Hernion ek er cen, 75, 413 288,360 
brandon’. 2... Se 1,517,405 1,400,055 ||C Kamloops............... 388, 640 1,211,016 
iBrooklandsys 525 Js2e 56,510 197, 240 Kelownaser cht ek 1,481,449 | 1,125,384 
IDalphitites ast ace 434,146 8333005) 1© Nanaimovs>.s.. s.sece 723, 217 330, 727 
North Kildonan......... 200, 200 203-1007 ee Nelson seis see e. 368, 930 364, 438 
Portage la Prairie....... 713,960 442,620 |@ New Westminster....... 2,592,660 | 2,362,770 
Wot Conuacerg....- 6. 1,245,481 888, 280 ||O North Vancouver........ 1,361,220 | 1,390,895 
Selkirk: vet Stes cel 261,000 194,000 || Prince George........... 555, 675 932,825 
AGROHPAg HE Baye yan): 121,050 131,775 |}OPrince Rupert........... 350, 600 304, 323 
sDranscConsy, meee tance ee: 292,850 304, 945 Revelstoke.............. 144, 920 204, 820 
Winnipeg Whe ee. se 19,451,100 | 16,484,300 |} Rossland................ 214,325 89,176 
sLraileces, artes caeeh ce 716, 638 713, 225 
@ Vancouver 34,949,669 | 23,942,309 
Saskatchewan— Vernon 1,096, 734 487,158 
@ Victoria 5,660,227 | 4,087,011 
Biggars ssa. TRON 47,793 15,350 me | 
HistOvanicneee eons 96,360 282,780 ||\Totals— 
Melvalleters cece cance 227,010 166,375 || 204 Municipalities...... 801,765,092 | 681,161,938 
@ Moose Jaw.............. 1,349, 795 999, 405 | 
North Battleford........ 685, 630 490,510 58 Municipalities @ O ..| 533,608,683 | 430,507,541 
Prince: Albertina. 2o25 fe. 1,830,257 | 1,866,717 -—— |——____ 
Regina Wer eyes es 6,467,223 | 6,069,657 35 Municipalities@....| 472,845,295 | 371,466,436 


ee a ca ee De ls ee No eS 
1 Exclusive of the municipalities of Newfoundland. 


The indexes given in Table 8 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations in 
building costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The 
relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to 
determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centres 
studied. Pre-war experience, as indicated by a special study made for 15 cities, 
shows that the proportions of cost of materials to cost of labour in all construc- 
tion averaged two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase 
in the cost of recent building operations has probably been much more than is 
indicated by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown and 
the proportions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some variation 


owing to changes in types and methods of construction and to the greater use of 
machinery. 


Four of the largest cities—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver— 
accounted for $161,152,394 or 24 p.c. of the value of building permits issued in 
1951. In 1950 the same cities showed a value of $219,758,407 or 27 p.c. of the total, 
and in 1929 the value for these cities was $126,387,555. 
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8.—Values of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers 
of the Building Construction Industries, 1942-51 


Norr.—These 204 municipalities are named in Table 7. 


a Sn a eo... Le 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of 
Building Wholesale Wages Employment 
Year Permits, Prices of in Con- in Building 
204 Muni- Building struction Con- 
cipalities Materials Industries! struction? 
(1935-39=100)| (1939=100) (1939 =100) 
$ 
OAD mR 5h sowed = eee romeo ee tae econ 104, 236, 278 131-1 118-6 231-3 
1083 Ne Senn Sa nee seated olen oleae ces haan 80,190, 123 137-9 127-7 234-7 
eo ee ee ob dae TOO OC OOS CIR ae 277 128,728,465 144-8 129-6 139-5 
1 CC): Ra yh eis tine es) Matter cba AE Ne nA eio mod ots oho: 197, 187,160 144-8 131-1 149-1 
TOA Geet ete Salt rete tetas setts oo etn esate clare okey hewedane 383,596, 698 153-4 143-9 213-4 
[O47 ae <a Sree sibs cease tears: aes 373, 231, 249 189-3 155-0 279-1 
BRE pi ee aes a CM mE eatery PA tite ota Eirae OE 536,057, 597 222-6 176-3 311-8 
NGA Qa Be iar cer ehateliohteetsiacacces mtorettieiregsaneie tere 616, 160,593 229-2 184-2 340-9 
U5 Os Peotone eee isle) o oleis Wize oloie! sia pctett otPetepetbeeale 801,765,092 249-9. 194-0 356°8 
NUFF ssh een Deseret aes eesti ig ha eta ee a 681, 161, 938 289-8 E 395-3 
1Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers. 


Section 2.—Housing Construction 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House Building* 


Federal Government Assistance, 1951.—Publicly assisted house building in 
Canada operates under two distinct types of arrangement. In one type, Government 
financial assistance in the form of mortgage loans is extended to prospective home- 
owners and builders through the National Housing Act, 1944, the Veterans’ Land Act, 
1942, the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, and the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 
1927. In the other, the Federal Government carries on direct house-building 


activities of veterans’ rental units, armed service married quarters and, in con- | 
junction with the provincial governments, joint housing projects for rental. During © 
the seven-year period 1945-51, completions under these government-sponsored — 


plans accounted for about one-third of total new permanent dwellings. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is the Federal Government 
agency responsible for most of the publicly assisted housing activities. It was 


incorporated by an Act passed in December 1945 to administer the National Housing © 
Act, 1944, and earlier housing Acts, to provide facilities for the rediscounting of — 
mortgages for lending institutions and to co-ordinate government activities in the — 
housing field. In 1948, the functions of Wartime Housing Limited were transferred | 
to its administration. In November 1950, the charter of Wartime Housing Limited — 
was revived to form Defence Construction Limited and entrusted with carrying out— 


construction of defence projects requisitioned by the Department of National 


Defence. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation provides management and 


supervisory services to Defence Construction Limited. 


The National Housing Act, 1944.—The National Housing Act, 1944, constitutes” 
the principal legislation of the Federal Government in the field of housing. During 
1951 three major changes were introduced in housing measures under this Act. 
The first change occurred in February 1951 when the one-sixth loan, which was in | 


* Prepared in the Economic Research Department, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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addition to the basic joint loan provided for home-ownership building, was discon- 
tinued. At the same time, direct assistance by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation on rental insurance projects was also suspended and, in addition, the 
amount of rentals guaranteed on projects financed by lending institutions, formerly 
calculated on the basis of an 85 p.c. mortgage, was to be calculated on the basis of 
an 80 p.c. mortgage. These changes were introduced to permit an accelerated flow 
of construction resources into the expanding defence and defence-supporting con- 
struction program, and to keep the housing program within the limits of prospective 
total resources. 


A further change occurred in June 1951 when the rate of interest payable by a 
borrower on joint loans was increased from 4% p.c. to 5 p.c. per annum calculated 
semi-annually. Increases of 4 to 1 p.c. in the interest rate were also effected with 
respect to rental insurance loans, primary producer housing loans and limited- 
dividend corporation housing loans. These changes came as a result of the increase, 
early in the year, in conventional mortgage interest rates and other long-term 
“interest rates. 


| The third change occurred in October 1951, when down-payment requirements 
| under the Act were reduced to 20 p.c. for prospective home-owners and for builders 
of dwellings for sale, provided that there was an agreed sale or contract price. Special 
provisions were also made for loans on dwellings for defence workers on the basis of a 
down-payment of 10 p.c. With respect to rental housing, the regulations provide 
that, failing financing from lending institutions, Central Mortgage and Housing 
‘Corporation will again consider applications for direct loans under the Rental 
Insurance Plan on an 80 p.c. basis. Also, for approved rental insurance projects 
for defence workers, direct loans of 85 p.c. of the estimated project cost and guarantees 
on the basis of such loan may be approved. In such cases the maximum return 
of rentals to the owner was extended from three to five years. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation joins with approved private 
Jending institutions in making loans to prospective home-owners or builders of 
dwellings for sale or for rental. The Corporation advances 25 p.c. of the loan and the 
ending institution 75 p.c. These joint loans are amortized over a period of not more 

than 30 years and, in the case of loans to prospective home-owner defence workers, 
for a period not exceeding 25 years. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may make direct loans for 
house building in areas beyond the normal operations of lending institutions on a 
\basis similar to that for joint loans. Special provisions are effective in the case of 
‘prospective home-owner defence workers or builders of dwellings for sale to defence 
workers. Direct loans may also be made for low- and medium-rental units to limited- 
‘dividend companies and companies engaged in the primary industries of logging, 
‘lumbering, fishing and mining. Up to the end of 1951, 19 limited-dividend com- 
/panies had been formed under the sponsorship of business companies or local groups 
‘supplemented in some cases by municipal grants or contributions from service clubs. 
‘Many of the units constructed through these companies are occupied by widows 
and old-age pensioners. In addition, when private lending institution funds are 
not available for suitable rental insurance projects, such projects may be financed 
by direct loans. 


The Rental Insurance Plan, instituted in 1948, is designed to encourage the 
construction of rental housing accommodation. Owners of projects built under the 
Plan are guaranteed a return of rentals sufficient to pay taxes, operating expenses, 


i 
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debt service and a minimum return of 2 p.c. on equity of the owner. From 1948 _ 
to December 1951, projects have been approved involving 14,600 units with an 
estimated cost of $106,000,000. 


Under the land-assembly provisions of the Act, which provide for the develop- 
ment of raw land into serviced lots for residential purposes and the sale at prices 
considerably below the market price for comparable lots, lending institutions are 
guaranteed the recovery of their investment together with an annual return of 
2 p.c. Land-assembly projects have also been undertaken directly by the Cor- 
poration. = | 

The construction of veterans’ rental housing units, first carried out by Wartime | 
Housing Limited and from 1948 by Central Mortgage and Housing, was nearing | 
completion by the end of 1951. These rental units were constructed under federal-_ 
municipal agreements. The administration of the construction of armed service 
married quarters, also in the hands of the Corporation since 1948, continued during | 
1951, but on a reduced scale compared with 1949 and 1950. 


Sect. 35 of the National Housing Act, 1944, provides that, following agreements | 
between a provincial government and the Government of Canada, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation may undertake, jointly with the province, the de-. 
velopment of a housing or land-assembly project. Projects are financed to the extent: 
of 75 p.c. of expenditure by the Government of Canada and 25 p.c. by the province. | 
By December 1951, all provinces except Alberta and Prince Edward Island had) 


passed complementary legislation. Under the legislation, three main types of 


| 


housing agreement have evolved: (1) the construction of houses for rental on an) 
economic or sub-economic basis; (2) a combined rental-housing and land-assembly 
project in which serviced land not used for the rental-housing project is made 
available for sale to builders and prospective home-owners, and (3) the assembly 
and servicing of residential lots for sale to builders and prospective home-owners, | 


During 1951, seven rental-housing agreements were approved for a total of 
1,225 dwellings including the construction of 935 rental units at Windsor, St. 
Thomas, Fort William and Hamilton, Ont., 50 units at Prince Rupert, B.C., 88 
units at Saint John, N.B., and 152 units at St. J ohn’s, N’f’ld. In 1950, one rental- 
housing project consisting of 140 units was initiated at St. John’s, N’f’ld. 


Four combined land-assembly and rental-housing agreements were entered 
into between Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Province of; 
Ontario during 1951. Projects at Brockville, Guelph, Kitchener and Trenton | 
consist of 225 rental units and an additional 1,855 serviced residential lots for 
sale to builders and prospective home-owners. 


Land-assembly agreements were approved with respect to projects for the 
acquisition and installation of services on 1,211 lots at Atikokon, Ont., Trail, B.Cy 
and St. John’s and Cornerbrook, N’f’ld. In 1950, land-assembly projects were 
negotiated for the servicing of 2,082 residential lots at Windsor, St. Thomas, Londor 
and Ottawa in Ontario. 


At the end of 1951, negotiations were under way on rental projects at Lindsay. 
Sarnia and Prescott in Ontario involving 115 units, and for 100 dwellings at St.’ 
John’s, N’f’ld. | 

Combined land-assembly and rental projects were also under consideration al 
the end of 1951 for 138 dwellings and 374 supplementary residential lots at North’ 
Bay, Sault Ste. Marie and Stratford in Ontario. | 
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The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927.—Under this legislation federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes is provided. (See the 
1950 Year Book, pp. 403-405.) 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944.—This Act provides for guarantees in 
respect of intermediate and short-term loans made by approved lending agencies 
to farmers for housing and other purposes. (See the 1950 Year Book, pp. 405-406.) 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942.—This Act is administered by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for 
housing and other purposes (see pp. 287-288.) 


Statistics of Federal Assistance in the Housing Program, 1935-51.—The 
extent of Federal Government assistance to house-building in Canada is shown in 
Table 9. The year 1935 marked the passage of the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, 
and the entry of the Federal Government into the housing field on a continuing 
basis. This Act was succeeded by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944. 
These three Acts account for most of the federal loan assistance to house-building. 

(See the 1950 Year Book, pp. 650-652.) 


§.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 1935-51 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


With Federal Government Assistance Without 
Federal 
Year Direct Govern- Total 
Govern- Loans Guarantees Total! ment 
ment} Assistance 

000 7000 000 ’000 7000 000 

Ere aes ee —_ 0-5 —_ 0°5 32-4 32-9 

LE cae Te oth Siem ee oe —_— 1-1 0-1 1-2 38-1 39-3 

SR Eales —_ 1-5 0-9 2°4 46-2 48-6 

BIRO Nira aie ceria Sk eee ee eee 2 — 2-4 0-9 3-3 40-7 44-0 

| TRAURUPSS cc aCe men rieien Sean _ 5+2 1-1 6-3 45-4 51-7 

AO ar ke ee coe Oe TRS ah _ 6-2 0°8 7:0 45-5 52-5 

ASE te ae ae Md tas een © oS 1-7 4-9 — 6-6 50-2 56-8 

te cee ews eee. SA, 7:6 2-7 —_ 10-3 36-9 47-2 

Beto oe She he erh esis: 6-4 1-3 0-1 7:8 29-0 36°8 

ETE eid Sere Renee SS eee Oe Be 2-8 0-1 — 2°9 39°9 42-8 

Eas Mean Sa me Semen 3-4 2-0 0-2 5:6 42-9 48-5 

BeOS ee. re, Mees, both 14-0 5-6 0-4 20-0 47-2 67-2 

UL seas Ane aie een ee 10-0 10°6 0-4 21-0 58-2 79-2 

URES ete, elect Se 8-7 13-9 0-5 23-1 58-1 81-2 

Beery ee or A as 9-5 23-4 2-7 35:6 55-4 91-0 

|) Sapliale cline iE Spek Sle near 6-8 32-5 2°5 41-8 50-0 91-8 

ST Nees Sire natn Pah ect eee ae a 3-5 29-3 1-5 84-3 50-5 84-8 

Totals, 1935-51.......... 74-4 143-2 12-1 229-9 766-6 996-3 

1 Exclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal Government Departments as part of their 

‘normal operations. 2 Includes Newfoundland since 1949. 


| Details by provinces of loans approved under the National Housing Act, 
}1944, for the years 1945-51 are shown in Table 10. A total of 84,800 dwellings were 
‘completed in Canada in 1951. About 3,500 were built directly by the Federal 
‘Government; 29,300 were built with the aid of federal loans, including joint loans 
under the National Housing Act, 1944; and 1,500 were built with guarantee assistance 
by the Federal Government. 
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10.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Act, 1944, by Provinces, 1945-51 


Year and Item |N’f'ld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. te Canada 
1945— 

Loans....... No —_ 60 23 481] 2,341 693 96 469 675 — 4,838 

Dwellings.. “ — 60 23 701| 2,480 703 96 485 839 — 5,387 

Amount.... $7000 — 270 101] 3,045}10, 278] 3,034 410} 2,099] 3,274 _ 22,511 
1946— . 

WOANSeererete No 4 100 84 832] 3,254] 1,004 215 626| 1,222 — 7,341 

Dwellings... “ 4 113 206} 1,931] 5,345) 1,020 363 880] 1,965 — 11, 827 

Amount.... $7000 21 532] 1,001] 8,965/26,168| 5,017] 1,771] 4,028] 8,449 “= 55,951 
1947— 

ilOanseemeer No. ee 10 248 102) 1,793) 3,442) 1,188 146 916) 1,041 — 8, 886 

Dwellings... “ Aris 37 269 104] 3,186] 3,676} 1,289 149 991) 1,232 — 10, 933 

Amount.... $7000] ... 170) 1,364 562/14,423]19, 115] 6,577 735| 4,960) 5,325 — 53, 230 
1948— 

LUO bes No. Ban 35 285 286) 2,895) 6,539) 1,106 94] 1,972) 2,125 2) 15,339 

Dwellings... “ Ch 2 38 316 308) 5,183) 6,999} 1,372 102) 2,156} 2,352 2), 18,828 

AMoun tee os 000K ment. 223] 1,629 1,871)27,163/42,075| 7,576 797111, 504/11, 673 13]) 104,524 
1949— 

Woans see No. 21 23 268 194] 3,293] 8,598) 1,469 200) 2,595) 1,495 3]} 18,159 

Dwellings... “ 21 23 296 225) 8,552) 9,353) 1,569 193] 2,837] 1,832 3], 24,904 

Amount.... $7000 125 150| 1,614] 1,297)45, 715|56,059] 9,402) 1,081/15, 207) 8,835 14]) 139,499 
1950— 

Doans...... No 48 20 504 340] 7,994116, 454] 1,729 356] 3,935} 3,059 i 34,440 

Dwellings.. “ 51 20 558 348/13, 980}17, 830) 1,826 360) 4,279) 3,508 I) 42,756 

Amount.... $7000 369 140] 3,526] 2,450/85, 686]133,050|13, 163] 2, 255/26, 444/22, 137 3i| 289, 223 
1951— 

Woansacse. No 33 7 173 123] 2,630] 7,700} 1,010 135) 1,983] 1,124 _ 14,918 — 

Dwellings... “ 33} 7 187 126} 4,233) 9,416} 1,100 137| 2,659) 1,405 _ 19,303 

Amount.... $7000 239 41) 1,210 869/26, 035163, 523) 6,810 797|16, 162} 8,011 — 123, 697 


on 


11.—_Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 
by Provinces, 1950 and 1951 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


_——————————————————————————— 


Year and Aa 
ype of Assistance N''ld.|/P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Totals 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
1950 

With Federal Government 

Assistance—! 
Direct Federal Government 

House Building— 7 

Department of National 

Defence Mewiisreencs oe 22| 159] 220} 144) 100) 1,397) 371) — 202} 3838! 2,953 

Veterans rental projects 

by Central Mortgage and 

Housing Corporation..... 50} — 66} 166) 754] 1,073) 582} 284] 367; 499] 3,841 
Totals, Direct Federal Gov- 

ernment House Building. . 72 159] 286) 310] 854] 2,470} 9538) 284) 569] 837 6,794 
Federal Government Loans- 

National Housing Act, 1944 119) 8} 354] 181] 7,988/10,206) 1,526] 195] 2,564] 2,337) 25,321 

Veterans’ Land Act, 1942...) — 19 47 CVAP Seyler au 78| 179) 345] 2,149 

Canadian Farm Loan Act, 

LOZTAM. Geo. Sauk s ese ee — — — AitereoeG 8 10 21 14 8 a 
Totals, Federal Government 

OANSiea es cuneae eae s 2 27| 401| 202] 8,321]11,190| 1,647| 294] 2,757] 2,690] 27,541 


2 i ) | el ee | oe 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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11.—Dwellings Completed with and without Federal Government Assistance, 
by Provinces, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Year and 


Type of Assistance N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.]| Sask.} Alta.| B.C. || Totals 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
1950 
Federal Government Gua- 
rantees— 
Rental insurance under the 
National Housing Act, 
1944 lees Secthit cect. ac3%.. 775) 745 33 18] 333 70} 1,974 
Farm Improvement Loans 
AGE PUUSE bd! Fe oo, 14 61 55 151 196 30 511 
Totals, Federal Government 
Gusrantees!, oo ccsvvedeasies 789} 806 88 169} 529 100} 2,485 


Totals, With Federal Goy- 

ernment Assistance!.... 513] 9, 964/14, 466) 2,688] 747] 3,855] 3,627] 36,820 
Totals, Without Federal 

Government Assistance. 2,078) 18, 159]18, 030} 2,026] 2,092] 3,593) 5,210 54,934 


Grand Totals........ %, 591/28, 123/32, 496] 4,714) 2,839] 7,448] 8,837] 91,754 
1951 
With Federal Government 
Assistance—! 
Direct Federal Government 
House Building— 
Department of National 
Defences Boe oe 111} 1,177} 254, — 340} 415] 2,660 
Veterans Rental Projects 
by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation..... 224 65) — 93} 109) 216 707 
Federal - Provincial - Mu- 
nicipal Projectass......... — — — — — — 140 
Other projects’. >.<). 6.0.62: 32| — — _— — a 32 
Totals, Direct Federal Gov- 
ernment House Building. . 367| 1,242) 254 93] 449) 631] 3,539 
Federal Government Loans- 
National Housing Act, 1944 6, 873}13, 184] 1,554 249) 2,462] 2,073) 27,047 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942... 223) 1,094 125 67 204 315 2,165 
Canadian Farm Loan Act, 
OPO ean SPARS Coes RENCE: SS 6 10 8 16 14 8 64 
Totals, Federal Govern- 
INENG UOANS cece. artes ee 7, 102/14, 288] 1,687} 332] 2,680] 2,396] 29,276 
Federal Government Guar- 
antees— 
Rental Insurance under the 
National Housing Act, 
AER PORE ee Ride Sek sc 144 ead 4; — — 80 909 
Farm Improvement Loans 
PROG 084 nt oh S ois... 18 81} 107} 142} 193 38 587 
Totals, Federal Government 
Guarantees!; ....06.65... 132i OZ 142) 193 118] 1,496 


Totals, With Federal Goy- 
ernment Assistance!..... 


Totals, Without Federal 
Government Assistance. . 991/20, 205/16, 383) 1,889 


Grand Totals........ 290) 2,109) 1,334/27,806/32,705| 3,941 6,287) 7,356) 84,810 


7,601/16,322) 2,052 


1 Exclusive of a small number of dwellings built by Federal’'Government Departments as part of their 
normal operations. 
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Provincial Government Assistance.—As stated previously (see p. 672), all 
provinces except Alberta and Prince Edward Island had, by December 1951, passed 
complementary legislation respecting Sect. 35 of the National Housing Act, which 
provides for joint federal-provincial housing and land-assembly projects. In 
addition, separate legislation with respect to housing has been enacted in the Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario. 


Quebec.—An ‘‘Act to grant to municipalities special powers to remedy the 
housing shortage” (8.Q., 12 Geo. VI, c. 7) empowers municipal corporations under 


certain conditions to cede land at $1 per unit to co-operative building societies or: 


‘ndividuals and to reduce the valuation of any new dwelling for taxation purposes 
to 50 p.c. of its real value for a period of 30 years. The date fixed for the expiry of 
these powers was extended to Feb. 1, 1954, by Bill No. 16, dated Jan. 30, 1951. 


An “Act instituting an enquiry into the housing problem” (S.Q., 12 Geo. VI, ¢. 8) 
authorized the appointment of a commission of from three to five members for 


this purpose and set aside $100,000 for the carrying out of the enquiry. Bill No. 17, — 


dated Jan. 30, 1951, provided a supplementary eredit of $25,000 for the completion 
of the enquiry. 


The Charter of the City of Quebec (§.Q., 9 Geo. VI, ¢. 71) was amended by 
Bill No. 107, dated Feb. 28, 1951. Under the amendment, the City is authorized 
to borrow a maximum of $500,000 for the purpose of making a loan on second 
mortgage to any person, association, corporation or limited-dividend company 
wishing to build residential dwellings under the National Housing Act, 1944. The 
dwellings may be of single or double type. Apartment houses or row houses con- 
taining up to ten dwellings are also eligible for second-mortgage loans under certain 
conditions. No loan shall exceed $1,000 per dwelling. 


An “Act to improve housing conditions” (8.Q., 12 Geo. VI, c. 6) was amended 
by Bill No. 5, assented to Nov. 15, 1951. Under the amendment, the Government 
is empowered to pay a subsidy on interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. on loans approved 
for the building of new dwellings of one or two units. The interest charged by the 
lender must not exceed 6 p.c. on loans up to $7,000 in the case of a single-family 
dwelling and $12,000 in the case of a two-unit dwelling. Before the amendment, 
the Government was authorized to pay an interest subsidy in excess of 2 p.c. on 
loans on which the interest rate did not exceed 5 p.c. per annum. The maximum 
amount of loan was $6,000 in the case of a single-family dwelling and $10,000 in 
the case of a two-unit dwelling. The amendment also provides for an addition of 
$10,000,000 to the $20,000,000 voted since 1948 for the purpose of paying the interest 
subsidy. 


Ontario.—During April 1952, the Ontario Legislature approved five Bills 
designed to promote the building of new houses in urban and rural farm and non- 
farm areas throughout the Province. 


The Housing Development Amendment Act, 1952, empowers the Province and 
a municipality to enter into joint housing projects, and empowers a municipality 
to contribute to the cost of a housing project or to issue debentures for the purpose 
of a housing project without reference to its municipal board or the assent of its 
electors. For industries locating in rural‘areas and in small communities, the Prov- 
ince and municipality may participate with the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation in the development of joint housing projects, part of the cost of which 
will be borne by the Corporation. Under certain conditions, the Province may 


at 
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expropriate land in municipalities for the purpose of housing projects. The Act 
came into force Apr. 10, 1952, and amended the Housing Development Act (R.S.O. 
1950, c. 174). ; 


Under the Planning Amendment Act, 1952, municipalities with an approved 
official plan may designate an area within the municipality as a redevelopment area 
and, upon the passage of a by-law, may acquire land within that area and clear and 
prepare it for residential, commercial, industrial or other designated purpose. The 
Act came into force May 1, 1952, and amended the Planning Act (R.S.O. 1950, 
C..227). 


The Rural Housing Assistance Act, 1952, authorizes the establishment of a 
Crown Company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation—which is empowered 
to lend and invest mortgage money in order to provide financial assistance in the 
building of new houses in rural villages and ‘other rural areas. The Corporation 
may lend money independently or in co-operation with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation or with any approved lending institution. The Act came into 
force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


The Junior Farmer Establishment Act, 1952, provides for the establishment of 
a corporation for the purpose of making loans to assist young qualified farmers in 
the establishment, development and operation of their farms. The Corporation 
may make loans for the erection and improvement of farm houses. A loan may be 
secured as first-mortgage on farm property and shall not exceed $15,000, repayable 
in 25 years. The Act came into force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, 1952, authorizes the Province to make 
grants to any municipality to assist in the construction and equipment of low-rental 
housing units for elderly persons. The amount of any grant will be based on the 
lower of $500 for each dwelling or of 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the project to the 
municipality. The Act came into force on Apr. 10, 1952. 


Subsection 2.—Construction of Dwelling Units 


In 1951, the volume of house-building declined for the first time in the post-war 
years to a level below the rate prevailing in the period 1948 to 1950. Completions 
of dwellings in 1951 declined 8 p.c. from 91,800 units in 1950 to 84,800 in 1951. 
New dwellings started in 1951, after running ahead of 1950 for the first four months 
of the year, began to decline in May and dropped progressively for the remainder of 
the year. In 1951, 72,100 new dwellings (including conversions) were started, a 
decrease of 24 p.c. from the 95,300 started in 1950. During 1951 approximately 
89 p.c. of completed dwellings were built in urban centres and about 74 p.c. of 
all completions were single houses. It is estimated that about 25 p.c. were built 
for rental and the remainder were for owner-occupancy. 


Regionally, starts and completions during 1951 decreased from 1950 by 26 and 
2 p.c., respectively, in Quebec and by about 54 and 39 p.c., respectively, in the 
Maritimes. Ontario showed a decrease of 18 p.c. in starts and a gain of 1 p.e. 
in completions. The Prairie Provinces and British Columbia had a decrease of 
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31 p.c. and 24 p.c., respectively, in starts and 19 p.c. and 22 p.c. in completions. 
Newfoundland had a decrease of 47 p.c. in starts and 45 p.c. in completions. 


STARTS AND COMPLETIONS IN NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1948-51 
NUMBER OF 


DWELLINGS STARTS 
35,000 


30,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
Cees 


COMPLETIONS 


MARITIMES IES 


Tables 12, 13 and 14 summarize the results of surveys conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


12.—_New Dwelling Units Completed, by Types, 1949-51 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Type 1949 1950 1951 
pe Se 
No No. No 
New Construction— 
One-family detached..........eceeeeeeescecerceseeceencececces 68, 422 68, 685 60,366 
Two-family detached...........seeeeeeeeceeeeeeeecesecereees 7,250 7,316 7,568 
Row OF t€rrace....ccccccccccccccccsscscccccccrssacccosereseees 480 145 585 
Apartment or. flats.<.00..0- sce seerserenmnerscmncrenteeentnns: 10, 962 12,540 12,540 
CERO ce fee co the halls ware mcelerss + motnceirty cis saielero cut islele «Saisie 419 269 251 
Totals, New Construction...........-.-+.+++-seese+: 87,533 89,015 81,310 
Com Versions sisi scans bite tess aha wis wees bes ae gaol ae ee 3,422 2,739 3,500 
Grand Totals.............e cece cece cree ree eeeeeeeees 90,955 91,754 84,810 
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13.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Provinces, 1950 and 1951 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


[iT a, 


1950 1951 
Province 

Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 

a ts 

No No No. No No 

BLOwloundiandenhid) wccwe.cateuce lt 377 1,339 1,716 429 512 
_ Prince Edward Island................... 249 126 375 68 222 
PYG VAOCOTA Secs Gora cae. ok eck don oe 1,774 799 2,073 1,102 840 
Bw DSrunn Wik tert ter ee 1,336 1,209 2,545 447 696 
BODEC ikon 23 , 264 3,973 27,237 22,116 4,570 
Ontario... . A ARS RO REISS) otc ire 24, 267 7,051 31,318 26,530 5, 202 
PPanibOba re eer aer te ee SES lee 3,613 999 4,612 2,499 eeu 
paskatchowang 27 cctre & wees cortcdi.< 1,985 828 2,813 1,286 740 
BEROOTUS ce ce en rua aHL AD CA 6, 237 1,029 7,266 4,934 1,123 
British: Colombia wt) ioc. Poses we cy shy 7,420 1,140 8,560 5,976 707 
MOUCAIS YS ne TPIT Ue. 70,522 18, 493 89,015 65,387 15,923 


'14.—New Dwelling Units Completed, by Metropolitan Areas, 1949-51 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


Total 


__ 


No. 


_—_—_—__— 


| T°. 0—0—O—wewooeyooes$=$=$~$qoqoq0Nnmn@nqaqmamae 


Metropolitan Area 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
No No. No p.c p.c. p.c. 
Johns ON’ Pid) 1st teletext Pte 299 326 tee 0:3 0-4 
URUTER a gS RUS Soa aR as 780 708 620 0-9 0-8 0-8 
maine John Nay eee fe ay! 345 332 98 0-4 0-4 0-1 
1,473 1,045 1-2 1-7 1-3 
15, 826 16,316 16-4 17-8 20-1 
1,938 2,343 1-1 2-2 2°9 
9,373 13,026 7:7 10-5 16-0 
11 Taio 2°2 1-7 2-2 
1,325 1,261 1-4 1-5 1°5 
1,196 940 1-6 1-3 1-2 
3,070 7p PE 3-7 3-4 2-6 
5,028 4,340 6-6 Hoof 5-3 
1,166 844 1-2 1-3 1-0 
43,245 45,043 44.4 48-6 55-4 
89,015 81,310 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. | 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation | 


The Federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 by the Concilia- | 
tion Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes, - 
and required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other 
relevant information. The Department assumed, too, the administration of the) 
Fair Wages Policy adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed | 
in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from > 
public funds. : 

At present, in addition to the statutory duty of disseminating information 
concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister of Labour is responsible for 
the administration of certain statutes: Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906; Govern- | 
ment Annuities Act, 1908; Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940; Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 
1946; Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947; and Industrial Relations: 
and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948. j 


Fair Wages Policy.—Wages and hours of work on contracts for the manu- 
facture of equipment and supplies for the Federal Government and for construction 
were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons ee | 
which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to 
time. Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and Hours. 
of Labour Act, 1935, and by an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended 
Apr. 9, 1924, and May 2, 1949, and consolidated in November 1949. Hours on é | 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. MacNamara, 
C.M.G., Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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work are limited to eight per day and 44 per week except in an emergency or in special 
cases where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are those 
current for the type of work in the district concerned or, if there are no current rates, 
fair and reasonable ones determined by the Minister of Labour. 


Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated 
by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dee. 31, 1934, and May 2, 1949. The 
hours on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be 
current or fair and reasonable, but in no event shall they be less than those estab- 
lished by statute-or regulation of the province in which the work is being performed. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legisla- 
| tion came into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, in effect since March 1944, and repealing the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 1907 until 
“suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The Act protects proceedings 
/commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made under the wartime 
| legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries 
both international and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations, and works declared by Parliament to be for the general 
| advantage of Canada or of two or more provinces. However, the Act provides that 
_ provincial authorities, if they so desire, may enact similar legislation for application 
| to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory arrange- 

‘ments with the Federal Government for the administration of such legislation by 
the federal authorities. 


| In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and 
employers shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively, that trade unions 
may be certified as bargaining agents for groups of employees, and that trade unions 
and employers are required upon notice to bargain collectively in good faith. The 
_ Act provides for invoking collective bargaining negotiations and for the mediation 
of conciliation officers and conciliation boards in reaching collective agreements. 
| Employees may change bargaining agents at times under conditions specified in the 
/ Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration and renewal of collective 
agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain provision for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements and where 
such a provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. The Act 
prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or sniectersnce discrimination and coercion in trade union 
| activity. The conditions precedent to strike and lockout action are provided in 
the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is 
‘directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation 
Officers, conciliation boards and industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, 
‘and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain 
‘in good faith. 
| 98452—44 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the 
certification of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agree- 
ment for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 


such agreement, and the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a 


party has failed to bargain collectively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board has received 319 applications for certification since Sept. 1, 1948, 173 being 
granted, 81 rejected, 49 withdrawn and 16 pending as of Sept. 30, 1952. 

Of the 139 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of 
the Act, 90 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 19 were 
not settled, 6 lapsed and 24 were pending as of Mar. 31, 1952. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the provincial. 
legislatures since it usually governs, in some respects, the contract of service 
between employer and employee or the contract between members of a trade union 
which forms the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in local work-places. 
The right to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which 
distributes legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the provincial 
legislatures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “‘civil rights” 
and, with certain exceptions, ‘local works and undertakings’. 

In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a Department of Labour 
(in Alberta, the Department of Industries and Labour) is charged with the 
administration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is ad- 
ministered by departments dealing with mines. 

Factory legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces 


prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide | 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- | 


wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, legislation to ensure freedom of associa- 
tion, to promote collective bargaining and to provide for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes 
of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Saskatchewan, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, the Alberta Labour Act and the Fair Wage Act in Manitoba 
enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference of representatives 
of employers and employed in designated trades to be made legal throughout the 
trade concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits collective agree- 
ments between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the industry. 
Workmen’s compensation laws in all provinces are administered by independent 
boards. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1951 is outlined in the following | 


paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1950, was brought into 
force on Apr. 1, 1951. Amendments made to the Act at the 1951 session fixed the | 


benefits payable. In case of death of a workman, his widow is entitled to a lump sum 
of $100 and $50 a month until re-marriage or death, together with $10 a month for 


each of her dependent children under 16, but the total monthly compensation payable | 
to the workman’s dependants, exclusive of burial expenses, may not exceed 663 p.¢. | 
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of his average earnings. In non-fatal cases, a workman who is permanently and 
totally disabled is entitled to a pension for life equal to 662 p.c. of his average 
earnings, and if he suffers a permanent partial disability, a payment of 662 p.c. 
of the difference in his earnings before and after the accident. The maximum 
amount of yearly earnings to be taken into account is $3,000. The waiting period 
under the Act is six days. Another amendment removes the fishing industry 
from the Act, except for the processing, canning and packing of fish and fish products 
on shore by persons other than the crews of fishing vessels. Masters and crews 
of fishing vessels are covered by the former individual liability Act. 


The Labour Relations Act, 1950, was amended to repeal the provisions which 
required a trade union to comply with the Trade Union Act in order to be granted 
certification and the right to bargain with an employer under the Act. 


A new Regulation of Mines Act, 1951, was passed, replacing an earlier statute, 
making detailed provision for mine safety. The minimum age for boys employed 
underground is raised from 13 to 18 years. 


The Apprenticeship Act, 1951, provides for a provincial system of apprenticeship 
training. Under the Act, a person of at least 16 years of age may enter into a 
contract of apprenticeship with an employer in a skilled trade, under which he 
agrees to complete a minimum of 4,000 hours of employment in the trade and 
related courses of technical instruction. Under the direction of the Minister of 
Labour, a Director of Apprenticeship inspects and supervises apprenticeship training 
and a tripartite Provincial Apprenticeship Board has authority to register all 
apprentices, approve and certify apprenticeship contracts, and generaily regulate 
the training and certification of apprentices. 


The Vocational Education Act, 1951, provides for the establishment of vocational 
schools. 


The School Attendance Act, 1942, was amended to raise the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 15 years. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1949, was 
amended to increase the amount payable for the funeral expenses of a deceased 
workman from $100 to $150, the monthly allowance for a widow from $40 to $50 
and that for each child under 16 years of age from $10 to $12-50. A further amend- 
ment provides that the total monthly compensation payable to dependants in 
death cases may not exceed 75 p.c. of average earnings, instead of the previous 
663 p.c. The minimum payment to a disabled worker is increased from $12-50 
to $15 per week and the waiting period is reduced from seven to four days ; three 
diseases are added to the schedule of industrial diseases; and several new classes 
of workers are brought under the Act. 


Nova Scotia.—The Employment of Children Act, 1951, prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of age in specified industries, limits their working 
hours in other occupations to eight in a day, or to three in a day while school is in 
session unless an employment certificate is obtained, and forbids night work between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. for children under 14 years. Inspectors appointed by the 
Minister of Labour may inspect premises and make any inquiry necessary for the 
enforcement of the Act. 
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The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 1951, replaces a 1920 Statute and applies to 
all women employees throughout the Province, except farm workers and domestic 
servants. Wider powers are given to the Minimum Wage Board, more specific 
provision is made for inspection, and higher penalties are prescribed for violation 
of the Act. ; 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to raise the monthly benefit 
payable for each child under 16 years of age in the care of a parent from $12-50 
to $15 and the payment for an orphan child from $22-50 to $25. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act and the Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act were revised and many safety provisions added. The minimum age 
for employment underground in metal mines is raised from 16 to 18 years. 


New Brunswick.—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increase 
from $2,500 to $3,000 the maximum annual earnings on which compensation is 
computed, and raises the sum payable for burial expenses from $150 to $200. 


The Labour Relation Act, 1949, was amended to permit a municipality to bring 
any group of its employees under the Act. Another amendment prohibits any 
attempt to influence the manner in which an employee votes in a representation 
vote or any other vote conducted by the Labour Relations Board. 


Quebec.—The Labour Relations Act was amended to permit the term of 
collective agreements to be one, two or three years. Previously, one year was the 
maximum term. 


Amendments to the Labour Relations Act and to the Trade Disputes Act provide 
that decisions of the Quebec Labour Relations Board or of councils of arbitration 
will not be subject to revision by the courts. 


Ontario.—The Fair Employment Practices Act, 1951, the first legislation of 
its kind in Canada, forbids employers to refuse to employ, to discharge or to dis- 
criminate against any person because of race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin, and forbids trade unions to discriminate against any person for any 
of these reasons. Expressions of discrimination in application forms or advertise- 
ments or written or oral inquiries in connection with employment are prohibited. 
Employers of fewer than five persons, and religious, philanthropic, educational, 
fraternal or social non-profit organizations and domestic servants in private homes 
are not covered by the Act. Written complaints of discrimination must be filed 
by the persons affected. Charges are dealt with first by conciliation procedure 
and then, if necessary, by prosecution when fines up to $50 may be imposed for an 
individual and $100 for a corporation, union, or employment agency. The Act is 
administered by the Fair Employment Practices Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


The Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act, 1951, prohibits an employer 
from discriminating between male and female employees by paying a female em- 
ployee at a lower rate than a male employee doing the same work in the same 
establishment. The machinery for dealing with charges of discrimination is the 
same as that established under the Fair Employment Practices Act. Offenders 
against the Act are liable to fines up to $100. The Act, the first equal pay Act to 
be passed in Canada, became effective on Jan. 1, 1952. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to increase the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is based from $3,000 to $4,000. The lump sum 
payable to the widow of a deceased workman is raised from $100 to $200, and the 
amount allowed for funeral expenses from $125 to $200. The waiting period is 
reduced from seven to five days. 


A new Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act consolidates and revises the former 
Steam Boilers Act that governed the inspection of boilers during construction 
and repair, and the section of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act providing 
for the inspection of boilers in factories, shops, restaurants and other buildings. 


Manitoba.—The Hours and Conditions of Work Act, 1949, was amended to 
include provisions concerning work on public holidays, notice of termination of 
employment and a weekly day of rest. Overtime payment at the rate of time and 
one-half or compensatory time off must be given for any work done on seven 
specified public holidays in all industries and occupations except farming. ‘Ter- 
mination of employment without notice is prohibited where the period of employ- 
ment is not fixed. Both employers and employees must give notice of intention to 
terminate employment. Where wages are paid once a month or oftener, the period 
of notice must correspond to the employee’s pay period. The One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act was repealed, and the provision for a weekly rest-day in specified industries 
is now included in the Hours and Conditions of Work Act. 


The Remembrance Day Act, 1951, makes Nov. 11 a public holiday on which 
work may be done only in specified essential services and industries or with a special 
permit from the Minister of Labour. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act shorten the waiting period 
from 14 to seven days, increase from $2,500 to $3,000 the maximum annual earnings 
on which compensation may be computed, raise the minimum weekly payment in 
cases of temporary total disability from $12-50 to $15, and bring the members 
of municipal volunteer fire brigades under the Act. 


The Vacations with Pay Act, 1947, was amended to require an annual vacation 
with pay of two weeks to be given after three consecutive years of employment. 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to make 
learners eligible for compensation, to raise the monthly benefits from $50 to $60 for 
a widow and from $15 to $20 for each child under 16 years, and to increase the mini- 
mum monthly payment to the dependants of a deceased workman from $50 to $60 
where the widow or invalid widower is the sole dependant, from $65 to $80 for a widow 
and one child, and from $75 to $90 for a widow and two or more children. 


The Hours of Work Act was amended to make its application the same as that 
of the Minimum Wage Act. This amendment was declared in effect on Mar. 1, 1952. 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act, which applies to all occupations 
except farming and domestic service in the cities, towns and villages and to mining, 
logging, lumbering and factory operations in any part of the Province, authorizes 
the Minimum Wage Board to fix minimum rates of pay for employees who work and 
for those who do not work on eight specified public holidays. 


The Trade Union Act was changed to remove the provision which permitted the 
Labour Relations Board to require an employer to disestablish a company-dominated 
organization. The Act now gives the Board power to determine whether a labour 
organization is company-dominated and makes it an unfair labour practice for an 
employer to bargain with such an organization. 
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The Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1948, was amended to provide for shop 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels while under construction and annual 
inspection of such vessels. 

The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was amended to make 
provision for the appointment of advisory and examining boards for designated 
trades. The schedule of designated trades was replaced. 

The Wages Recovery Act, 1951, permits an employee to lay a complaint against 
his employer for non-payment of wages before a justice of the peace or police magis- 


trate who, after summoning the employer to appear before him, may order the | 


employer to pay the wages found to be due, up to a limit of $200. The new Act 
repeals and replaces the Masters and Servants Act. 


Alberta.—The Industrial Wages Security Act, which applies to the mining and 
lumbering industries, was amended to permit employers in cases authorized by the 
Minister of Industries and Labour to furnish security for the payment of wages in 
instalments. Employers in box factories and woodworking plants are exempted 
from the requirement to deposit security for wages with’ the Department before 
beginning operations each year. 

The administration of the Factories Act, the Welding Act and the Electrical 
Protection Act was transferred from the Department of Public Works to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 


British Columbia.—The Public Works Fair Wages and Conditions of Employ- 
ment Act, 1951, centralizes the fair wage policy for public works contracts under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour. The Act requires that all persons em- 
ployed in the execution of a contract with the Provincial Government for any public 
work or on works subsidized by the Province must be paid “fair wages’, that is, 
wages generally accepted as current in the district for that class of work and must 
work not longer than eight hours a day and 44 hours a week, except where arrange- 
ments are made as provided for by the Hours of Work Act in cases of emergency 
or otherwise. If a contractor fails to pay the proper wages, an employee may make 
a claim direct to the Minister supervising the carrying out of the contract, and the 
claim may be paid from the moneys in the bands of the Crown for securing the 
performance of the contract. 


The Factories Act was revised and the schedule that listed the types of factories 
to which the Act applied was repealed. A broader definition of “factory” is inserted 
in the Act to ensure that all types of factories are covered as well as shipyards, 
laundries and elevators. New sections are added governing ventilation in factories 
where harmful gases or dusts are present. Six types of factories are declared exempt 
from the requirement to obtain a permit from the inspector for work on the public 
holidays specified in the Act. 

Amendments to the Apprenticeship Act provide for the inspection of establish- 
ments where apprentices are employed and make apprenticeship open to adults 
over 21 years as well as to minors of over 15 years of age. 

By a new amendment, the Annual Holidays Act does not apply where an annual 
holiday with pay has been granted under a collective agreement signed by a certified 
bargaining agent and the holiday provision has been approved by the Minister of 
Labour. 

An Act was passed authorizing a committee of the Legislature to inquire into 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act and its administration. 
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Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour.—The regulation of wages and 
hours of persons in private employment in Canada is within provincial jurisdiction, 
and all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, have legislation on the subject. 


In Nova Scotia, the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 
though the Act applies to both sexes, the Orders apply only to women. In Manitoba, 
Alberta and New Brunswick, there are separate Orders for men and women and also 

in British Columbia but in the latter Province certain Orders cover both sexes. 
In Quebec and Saskatchewan, Orders apply to both sexes. The Newfoundland 
_ Minimum Wage Act, 1950, applies to both male and female workers and is similar 
to the Acts in the other provinces. In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement 
Act, hours and wages and also apprenticeship, vacations with pay and family 
allowances provisions established by a collective agreement voluntarily entered 
into by employers and unions or groups of employees may be made legally binding, 
by Order in Council, on all employers and employees in the industry in the district 
covered by the agreement, if the parties are sufficiently representative of the industry. 
At Mar. 31, 1950, 99 agreements had been generalized to apply either throughout 
the Province or to a certain district. These agreements covered 192,228 workers 
/and 20,711 employers. The agreements in force throughout the Province applied 
_to the following industries: building materials, the manufacture of women’s cloaks 
_and suits, dresses, millinery, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and 
caps, fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paints, corrugated and un- 
corrugated paper boxes, tanning, lithographing, and elevator construction. Other 
agreements concern industries in particular cities or parts of the Province including 
all building trades and printing trades in the large urban centres and many rural 
districts. From Mar. 31, 1950, to the end of 1951, four new agreements were extended 
for the first time, and five were repealed affecting municipal employees, barbers and 
hairdressers, and clock and watch repairmen in certain areas. New agreements 
extended for the first time and applicable throughout the Province apply to the 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ shirts and the manufacture of ladies’ handbags, ete. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and the Alberta Labour Act provide that wages and hours agreed 
upon at a conference of representatives of employers and employees called by the 
‘Minister of Labour or his representative may be made legally binding by Order in 
Council on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies only 
‘o construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia ten schedules for individual building trades were in force 
during 1951, all of which were renewals of previous schedules. In New Brunswick, 
three schedules were in force at Mar. 31, 1951, two of which were renewals. Since 
: hat date, two new schedules have been made binding. 


| In Ontario there were 134 schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1950. Throughout 
the Province, schedules were in effect for brewery workers, cloakmakers, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, men’s and boys’ hats and caps and the hard furniture 
dustry. In the construction industry, one schedule covered several building trades 
none city, and 55 schedules, each for a single trade in a single locality, covered one 
yr more trades in 28 localities. In other industries also, schedules were in effect 
nly for certain zones; for bakers in one zone, for soft furniture manufacturing in 
one, for coal hoisting in one, for the coal industry in one, for taxi-drivers in one, for 
he retail gasoline service in four and for barbers in 64 zones. From Mar. 31, 1950, 
0 the end of 1951, 29 new schedules were made binding, six of which were made for 
he first time. 
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In Saskatchewan, 16 schedules were in effect at Dec. 31, 1950. These included > 
one for barbers covering the whole Province; others covered bakers and salesmen, 
carpenters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers and beauty culture operators 
in one or more areas. During 1951 two schedules were renewed. 


In Alberta, 22 schedules were in effect at the end of 1951. These included, in 
one or more areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, 
dairy employees, garage and service station employees, radio service employees, 
laundry and dry-cleaning employees and barbers. In 1950 and 1951, five new 
schedules were made binding, including one for the first time. 


Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture. Orders: 
in Council, under this legislation, have been passed fixing wages and hours in the. 
baking industry and the barbering and hairdressing trades. 


Five provinces, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British) 
Columbia, have statutes that either place absolute limits on working hours or’ 
require time and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work is continued after: 
specified limits. There is, in addition, an Act of limited application in Quebec. In: 
the provinces that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory) 
regulation of hours, apart from that described above under Industrial Standards: 
Acts and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, 
mines Acts and, in Newfoundland, an Act governing shops. In New Brunswick: 
and Quebec, the limits imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys: 
under 18 years. Several Minimum Wage Acts give authority for the regulation of 
hours as well as wages. 


Minimum Wage Regulations. —Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect 
in June 1952 for several classes of establishments in the principal cities. In New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, the rates for all workers, and in Manitoba the, 
rates for men, apply throughout the Province. In other provinces, rates vary 
according to zone. The rates given apply to the hours specified or to the normal 
work-week of the establishment, if less, except at Montreal and Winnipeg. 


1.—Minimum Weekly Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain 
Cities, June 1952 


SN ——————————————— eee | 


Item and Type of Halifax! Saint Ed- Van- 


Jahn? Montreal | Toronto! |Winnipeg?| Regina! 


Establishment monton’ | couver® — 
Hours per week...} 44-48 48 48-607 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per | cts. per : | 
$ hour hour $ $ $ $ $ | 
aGtories acer: 16-80 35 46 16-80 19-50 24 24 0-408 
Laundries, etc..... 16-80 35 46 16-80 19-50 24 24 0-408 
ODS ise 16-80 35 46 16-80 19-50 24 24 18 
Hotels,restaurants, 

COs eee hates 16-80 28 409 16-80 19-50 24 24 22 
Beauty parlours... 16-80 35 46 16-80 19-50 24 24 20 
Theatres and 

amusement 

DIACes Miia sewer 16-80 35 46 16-80 19-50 24 24 18 
Omicesspesesccce te 16-80 35 46 16-80 19-50 24 24 18 


1 Females only. 2 Females; 55 cents for men in canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit 

3 Females; 50 cents for men applying to 48-hour week. 4 Rates apply to 36 hours or more. 5 Females 
$26 for men over 21 years. 6 In hotels, beauty parlours, theatres and amusement places, rates appl) 
to 40 hours or more; in shops to 39 hours or more; and in offices to 36 hours or more. 7 Rates appl} 
to 48 hours in factories and offices, except in specified cases; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty parlour 
and Meret 60 hours in hotels. 8Hourly rates. 9 Head waiters and kitchen help, 46 cents; cooks 
cents. | 
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-Regulations of Hours and Annual Holidays.—In Ontario, there is a maxi-’ 
mum eight-hour day and 48-hour week for the workers to whom the statute applies. 


_ In Alberta, the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 


Lethbridge and Medicine Hat are eight and 44; in the remainder of the Province 
they are eight and 48. In British Columbia, hours are limited to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. In these three provinces, the Acts apply to most workers, except 
farm labourers and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan, an Act of 1947 requires 
time and one-half to be paid for work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly. 
The Act applies to all workplaces in centres over 300 in population and to any area 
where mining, logging, lumbering or factory operations are carried on. A Manitoba 
Act of 1949 requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight hours in 
a day and after 48 hours in a week for men workers and 44 for women. The Act 
covers most industrial workers in the Province. In allgprovinces that have Acts 
regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or by permission of 


_ the administrative authority. 


Six provinces have provided for annual holidays with pay for workers in most 
industries. In five of these provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia—workers are entitled to a week’s holiday with pay after a year of 
employment. Two weeks holiday is given in Saskatchewan after a year of em- 
ployment, in Alberta after two years of employment, and in Manitoba after three 
years of employment. A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in 
Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and in Saskatchewan to one day 
for each month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to one days holiday with pay for 
every 20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks holiday in a year. 


Excluded from the holiday provisions are farm workers in all provinces and 
domestic servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act 
also excludes independent contractors, and railway and express companies under 
federal jurisdiction. In addition, Quebec exempts forest operations, public cor- 
porations, Janitors and watchmen, and certain part-time workers; Ontario, pro- 
fessional workers, salesmen, funeral directing and embalming; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, ranching and market gardening; and British Columbia, professional 
workers and horticulture. 


Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied Population 


Detailed statistics on the occupations of the people of Canada in 1941 will be 
found in Vol. VII, Census of Canada, 1941. Summary statistics appear in the 
1943-44 and 1945 Year Books. Figures on the gainfully occupied population of 
Newfoundland are given in Vol. I of the Census of Newfoundland, 1945 and are sum- 
marized in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 655-656. Information from the 1951 Census on 
this subject was not available at the time of preparation of this Chapter. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 
Subsection 1.—The Labour Force* 


During World War II it became increasingly apparent that up-to-date inform- 
ation on the size and characteristics of the labour supply was a necessity. Also, 
the possibility of disturbed economic conditions in the post-war period emphasized 
the need for a current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada. 
To meet this need, a labour force survey on a sample basis was conducted in the 


* Revised in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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autumn of 1945, and quarterly surveys have been carried out since that time. A 
multi-stage area sampling was used involving the selection of progressively smaller 
sample areas and ultimately of households. Random methods of choice were used 
at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had an equal chance 
of inclusion. 

The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force, 
since net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. 
Inmates of institutions and Indians living on reservations are also excluded because 
they are not in the competitive labour market. Because of inaccessibility and high 


cost of enumeration, certain remote areas of the country have been excluded from 


the sample. 


2 
THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 
IN RELATION TO 


THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 14 YEARS AND OVER 


PERSONS WITH JOBS 


a eae Min a PERSONS WITHOUT 
ERS acricuttura, LZZAAerICULTURAL [750] sons WORK IN LABOUR FORGE 
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The present sample includes about 30,000 households in over 100 different 
areas in Canada. These areas include the 28 cities having a population of 30,000 
or over, in addition to some of the smaller cities and various rural areas. Once 
a year, at the mid-summer survey, the sample in the metropolitan areas of cities of 
30,000 or over is doubled in order to improve the estimates of interprovincial mi- 
gration obtained from the sample. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age 
or over on the basis of their activity during a specified week, which is, in each case, 
the week that precedes the beginning of the survey. Information on the part of 
the population not in the labour force is also collected. These non-workers are 
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classified as keeping house, going to school, retired or voluntarily idle, too old or 
permanently unable to work. A residual category consisting of persons who work 
without pay for charitable organizations or who, for any other reason, cannot be 
classified in another group is also shown. 


The information gathered on the labour force is divided into two groups: 
(1) persons with jobs and (2) persons without jobs and seeking work. The estimates 
of persons with jobs are classified by region, sex, age, hours worked, occupation, 
industry and occupational status. Special estimates are given for women employed 
in domestic service and employed women by marital status. Included in the estimate 
of persons with jobs are those who worked during the survey week, as well as those 
temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, vacation, bad weather, labour 
disputes or temporary layoffs. The estimates of persons without jobs and seeking 
work are classified by region, sex, age and number of months looking for work. 


The estimates obtained from the labour force surveys are all subject to sampling 
error, which tends to increase as the size of the estimate decreases. Accordingly, the 
reliability of the smaller estimates is less than that of the larger estimates. Estimates 
of less than 10,000 persons should not be used without careful reservation. 


Data in Table 2 for June 1, 1946 to 1951, are compiled from the results of quar- 
terly labour force surveys conducted in late May or early June of those years. The 
information for years prior to 1946 is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 
1941 Census data rearranged according to the definitional system used in the 
labour force surveys, the revised census benchmarks being linked with the June 1946 
survey on the basis of monthly and annual employment and unemployment data. 


2.—Kstimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1931-51 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


gett $s Persons 
Civilian Persons With Jobs not in the 
i tient —_- -  ————] Persons Labour 
Year (ia years Non-Agriculture Without | Total Force 
of Fd fir ESS, HT ea) 7) i AgrE een iohe aed ae Sa years 
: : ta wit Seeking orce! of age 
or over) Paid Unpaid ota’. | culture : 
Warkers't Workbrs? po aatk jobs) Work or over) 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
fO31.... 7,039 2,006 421 2,427 1, 203 3, 630 475 4,105 2,934 
PU32.... 7,163 1,828 381 2,209 1, 223 3,432 733 4,165 2,998 
fU33.... 7, 287 1,698 470 2,168 1,243 8,411 817 4,228 3,059 
1934... 7,411 1,910 493 2,403 1, 263 3, 666 624 4,290 3,121 
1935... 7,539 1,920 532 2,452 1, 284 3,736 618 4,354 3,185 
1936.... 7,665 1,972 576 2,548 1,304 3,852 565 4,417 3, 248 
1057.... 7,785 2,085 661 2,746 1,324 4,070 406 4,476 3,309 
f038.... 7,912 2,053 625 2,678 1,344 4,022 516 |. 4,538 3,374 
1939.... 8,035 2,056 655 2,711 1,364 4,075 523 4,598 3,437 
1940.... 8, 053 2,173 636 2,809 1,329 4,138 418 4,556 3,497 
1941.... 7,969 2,538 476 3,014 1,210 4,224 193 4,417 3,552 
42... 7,900 2,770 488 3, 258 1,127 4,385 134 4,519 3,381 
1943.... 7,797 2,906 434 3,340 1,107 4,447 75 4,522 8h Paks 
1944... 7,856 2,950 369 3,319 1,126 4,445 62 4,507 3,349 
1945... 7,992 2,914 363 3,277 1,134 4,411 72 4,483 3, 509 
19463... 8,715 2,957 481 3,438 1,261 4,699 125 4,824 3,891 
m47.... 8,933 3,112 548 3, 660 1,163 4,823 91 4,914 4,019 
1948... 9,053 3,201 537 3,738 Te, 4,915 81 4,996 4,057 
1949.... 9,211 3,012 548 3,860 1,110 4,970 101 5,071 4,140 
19504,5. . 9,040 3,240 539 3,779 964 4,743 139 4,882 4,158 
19514... 9,714 3,640 535 4,175 997 5,172 83 ORzoD 4,459 
1 Exclusive of persons in institutions, remote areas and Indian reserves. 2 Employers, ‘own-account’ 
ind unpaid family workers. 3 Revised data from 1946 to 1951. 4 Includes Newfoundland. 5 Eyx- 


sludes Manitoba. 
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Main Characteristics of the Canadian Labour Force, 1931-51.*—The 
civilian population 14 years of age or over (exclusive of persons in institutions) 
increased in the period June 1931 to June 1951 by about 2,489,000 persons or at the 
rate of about 122,000 persons a year. The strength of the Armed Forces rose very 
considerably from 5,000 in 1931 and 9,000 in mid-1939 to 779,000 at June 1944 but 
declined to 75,000 by June 1951. Consequently, the civilian non-institutional 
population, which increased very little from June 1939 to June 1940 actually declined 
in size until, in mid-1948, it contained almost 240,000 fewer persons than in 1939. 
During 1944 there was a small increase in the civilian population (59,000) as the 
rate of increase of the Armed Forces levelled off. In 1945, 1946 and 1947 the 
civilian population increased markedly as a consequence of the rapid demobilization 
of the Forces. 


In contrast, the civilian labour force maintained its strength notwithstanding 
large withdrawals to the Forces during the war years (June 1942 labour force being. 
102,000 greater than at June 1941, and that of June 1945 being 66,000 greater) 
mainly by recruiting replacements from among those who would normally be: 
outside the labour force. The group classed as ‘“‘not in the labour force” usually, 
represents a fairly constant percentage of the population, but during the war years: 
this category reached a low point in 1943 (162,000 persons fewer than in 1939), ) 
increased by 74,000 between mid-1943 and mid-1944 and then moved sharply 
upward with the decline in wartime employment (the increase was: June 1944 to. 
June 1945, 160,000; and June 1945 to June 1946, 382,000). 


The number of civilian jobs increased considerably during the War as compared 
with pre-war experience (despite a decline in agricultural employment) reaching 
a wartime peak of 4,447,000 in June 1943 (422,000 greater than June 1939). After 
registering a decline to 4,411,000 during the readjustment period represented by 
June 1945, the number of jobs continued to increase in post-war years to the all-time 
high, for that month, of 5,069,000 in June 1951. 


Subsection 2._Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census 


Detailed statistics of earnings, employment and unemployment of the people. 
of Canada as at June 1, 1941, are given in Vol VI, Census of Canada, 1941. Figures) 
from the 1951 Census were not available at the time of preparation of this Chapter. | 


Subsection 3.—Employment and Payrolls as Reported by Employers, 1951t 


For many years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys) 
of employment in the major non-agricultural industries, exclusive of education, 
health, domestic and personal service, government administration, ete. The bros 
industrial divisions covered by the surveys are forestry (chiefly logging), mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, storage and communications, publi¢e 


* Newfoundland data have been subtracted from 1950 and 1951 totals: thus all statements made in this | 
analysis are on the basis of the nine other provinces. | 


t Revised in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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utilities, trade, finance, insurance and real estate, and certain services (chiefly 
hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants). Early in 1941, the monthly 
inquiries were extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded employ- 
ment. Subsequently, a record of weekly payrolls and average wages and salaries 
was built up for 1939, 1940 and 1941. Since late in 1944, monthly data have also 
been collected on man-hours and hourly earnings. Inquiries into the sex dis- 
tribution of the persons on the payrolls of reporting establishments were undertaken 
on a monthly basis commencing Feb. 1, 1946, replacing the annual and semi-annual 
surveys of immediately preceding years. Following the entry of Newfoundland into 
Confederation, the collection of employment and payrolls data was undertaken in 
that Province. It has not yet been possible, however, to secure the data necessary to 
include the Newfoundland figures in the Canada indexes, but separate information 
soncerning that Province has been published since 1949. 


For practical reasons associated with costs of collection in time and money, 
the current inquiries* are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 
vr more persons. The restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples 
wf varying size in the monthly survey, the variation depending upon the organization 
f the industry in large or in small units; from the equally important geographical 
ispect, however, much greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total 
mployees and, in all cases, the coverage is large. It is estimated that the more 
han 23,000 firms co-operating in 1951 employed approximately 83 p.c. of the total 
vage-earners and salaried employees in the industries surveyed. 


From 1951, the monthly records of employment, payrolls and man-hours have 
een grouped according to the Canadian Standard Industrial Classification, and the 
arlier employment and payroll indexes have been recalculated on 1939 averages as 
00 p.c. The tables in this Subsection incorporate classification changes, and all 
adexes refer to 1939 = 100. 


The employment and payrolls indexes published monthly reflect general 
conomic conditions in the country as a whole and also in specific areas, since workers 
re taken on staff or released by firms in response to demand for their products. The 
eceptance by Canada of a share in the responsibility for western defence created 

demand for strategic materials; the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 
ecelerated a program already in progress and that gained momentum during 
951. The volume of employment in the period under review responded to the 
apact of defence spending and sustained consumer demand in many lines. Although 
rea, and industry movements varied in some instances, the general indexes of em- 
loyment, payrolls and average earnings rose to unprecedented heights. A favour- 
dle factor during 1951 was a decline of about 35 p.c. in the working time lost as a 
sult of industrial disputes as compared with 1950. 


_ Employment.—During 1951, the index of employment for the composite 
nine industries (1939=100) reached a new maximum, averaging 180-2. The 
ec. 1 figure of 186-6 was the highest on record. These indexes showed gains of 


* The methods used in preparing the current statistics of employment and payrolls and man-hours 
d hourly earnings are explained in the D.B.S. monthly bulletins on these subjects. 
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more than 7 p.c. over the average for 1950 (168-0) and about 4 p.c. over the peak 
figure in that year (Dee. 1, 17 9-2). The month-to-month movements in the two 
years 1950-51 were similar, the index dropping slightly from Jan. 1 to Mar. 1, and 
rising steadily throughout the remainder of the year. 


The 1951 index of employment in manufacturing, averaging 190-0, was at a 
post-war peak, 7 p.c. above the 1950 figure and 8 p.c. above that for 1949. At its 
wartime maximum in 1943, the index of factory employment was 196-1 declining to 
194-6 in the following year; by 1946 it dropped to 160-0. Since then, the general 
movement has been upward except for an insignificant recession in 1949. Factories 
turning out durable manufactured goods in the year under review showed an average 
increase of 11-8 p.c. over 1950, and the gain in employment in non-durable goods was 
2-9 p.c. Widespread improvement was indicated within the former category, most 
classes showing increased staffs. An exception was the heating and cooking apparatus: 
group, in which the index of employment fell by 1-8 p.c. in 1951. There was par- 
ticularly marked expansion as compared with 1950 in aircraft and parts, shipbuilding 
and repairing and aluminum products. In the non-durable goods division, the 
movements were not so uniform. Reduced employment was indicated in tobacco, 
soft drinks, leather products, woollen and fur goods, and some other classes. Firms 
in other branches of the non-durable goods group generally showed moderate) 
improvement over 1950. | 


Employment in construction reached a new high level in 1951, the index rising: 
by 7-6 p.c. The gain took place in the buildings and structures group, which showed 
an increase of 10-8 p.c. Within that category, the improvement was largely in 
industrial construction, due to a considerable extent to defence requirements. The 
trend in the other non-manufacturing industries for which data are available was 
also generally favourable in 1951, when new all-time peaks were recorded in many 
groups. 


Employment indexes for the major industries are given in Table 3 and for the. 
provinces in Table 4 by months for 1950 and 1951, with annual averages from 1941. 
Provincially, the greatest increases in industrial employment in 1951 as compared 
with a year earlier were recorded in Quebec, Alberta and Ontario, amounting to 
8-7 p.c., 7-5 p.c., and 7-5 p.¢., respectively. In the period since 1939, a particularly 
marked rise in employment was shown in Alberta; the 1951 index for that Province 
was 202-6 compared with 191-0 for Ontario, where improvement was next in magni- 
tude. Development of the oil fields contributed materially to the favourable position 
of Alberta. 


Table 5 gives index numbers of employment in eight cities of Canada. In 
most of these, a continuation of the upward movement shown in earlier years was 
noted in both 1950 and 1951. In Quebec and Vancouver, however, the indexes had 
dropped slightly in 1950 from the year before, but recovered in 1951; in the former, 
a post-war peak was reached in the year under review, while the Vancouver index 
was exceeded only by that in 1948. A new all-time high level of employment was 
recorded in 1951_at Toronto, where the index averaged 195-3, 6-4 p.c. above that 


of 1950, the previous Thaximum. 
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Table 6 gives the percentages of women reported by the larger establishments 
in specified industries at Oct. 1 in the period 1944 to 1951. On the whole, the pro- 
portions have declined since 1944, when employment for women reached an all-time 
high; this was also the case in most industrial divisions for which statistics are 
available. In the finance, insurance and real estate group, the ratio of women has 
risen steadily in the three years 1949-51, but in 1951 it was still considerably below 
the wartime level. 


3.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups, 1941-51, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1950 and 1951 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories) 


Note.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1939=100. 


Trans- 
porta- Fi 
tion, | Public PARES; In- 
Year and ~ Forestry eae Manu- Con- | Storage | Utility In- Serv- | dustrial 
Month ae Mining eee struction and Oper- Trade ae ices! Com- 
! Come ation Estate posite 
cations 


St 4 ee ee ee ees es bs eee ee ee ee ee eee 


Averages— 
1941 ATs 144-6 | 105-3 | 145-2 110-6 117-2 | 107-3 | 110-5 102-5 | 116-3 128-0 
1042). eo 151-1 102-0 | 178-6 113-2 124-8 | 105-1 110-2 107-5 | 123-9 145-5 
19430 s Mec 138-7 94-4 | 196-1 111-9 132-9 | 103-0] 109-5 108-1 131-6 153-9 
104 dee Be 165-9 92-1] 194-6 83-6 138-3 | 103-4] 115-9 110-5 | 140-1 153-1 
1945 tee 190-2 87-5 | 175-9 86-7 143-9 | 110-8 | 123-4 114-0 | 142-6 147-0 
1946'4,.8 te 206-4 92-5 | 160-0 112-1 149-4 | 128-9 | 135-1 125-7 | 155-4 146-0 
1947... eee 237-7 94-2 | 171-0 138-1 159-6 | 139-1] 146-2 134-9 | 166-4 158-3 
1948 ee eee 220-0 | 103-4] 176-0 153-8 165-7 | 161:3 | 156-0 141-4] 174-4 165-0 
1949 mo 5 fs 158-9 | 106-4] 175-9 161-2 167-3 | 181-3} 162-0 147-4 | 175-9 165°5 
19505 hae. 160-2 | 112-2] 177-5 165-0 167-2 | 183-6] 167-2 155-3 | 177-7 168-0 
1951 ee ee 220-3 | 117-7} 190-0 177-6 177-6 | 187-5 | 174-0 169-8 | 181-3 180-2 

1950— 
Jan.” loses. 179-9 | 107-4] 171-0 143-2 163-1} 182-3] 176-1 151-0 | 172-7 163-8 
Bleb. 1 5:424 144-3 | 107-8] 170-4 131-4 157-2 | 178-8 | 160-6 151-5 | 171-4 158-3 
Marlene 135-3 | 108-2] 171-5 127-7 156-3 | 175-8 | 160-2 152-4 | 168-4 157-9 
Aprol es: 119-7} 109-0] 172-0 134-1 159-5 | 175-6} 161-0 154-0 | 171-3 159-0 
May lis 80-1 109-2 | 172-5 145-5 161-8 | 177-2] 162-4 154-1] 174-3 159-7 
June 1...... 116235 |) 11170) 175-3 172-7 167-9 | 183-7 | 163-6 154-5 | 178-9 166-0 
daly te. 147-2 | 114-8] 178-6 184-7 171-5 | 188-9} 165-3 155-6 | 186-3 170-8 
Augiisrsn 149-4} 115-1] 179-6 190-8 175-6 | 193-4] 164-6 156-1 | 188-2 172°5 
epi e 161-9 | 115-0} 182-5 194-4 171-4 | 191-7] 165-7 155-7 | 187-9 174+] 
Oct. 1 193-4] 115-6] 185-6 189-2 175-1 | 186-7} 170-5 159-5 | 182-5 177-1 
Novela. 233-7 | 116-0} 185-4 185-8 173-9 | 185-5 | 174-2 159-9 | 176-7 178-1 
Dech i... 260°5 | 116-8] 185-3 180- 173-1 | 183-3] 181-8 159-6 | 173-4 179-2 

1951— 
panel 2 AS: 256-0 | 115-1] 182-4 158-1 168-1 | 179-8 | 184-4 159-8 | 172-9 175-3 
BPO tL ssaee 248-3 | 114-9 | 184-5 145-1 165-0 | 180-1] 169-5 160-8 | 173-3 172-3 
Maret 27 244-1 | 114-7] 186-3 139-7 165-7 | 178-3 | 168-1 161-7 | 172-5 172-3 
ENC ate 208-0 | 114-7] 188-8 141-9 166+7 | 179-4] 170-9 167-5 | 172-9 173-3 
Mayol. o. 167-9 | 115-0} 189-9 163-4 171-5, | 31832 |) 171-0 170-8 | 175-9 175-6 
sures ie. . 188-6 | 116-4] 192-0 182-7 176-5 | 190-9 | 172-8 171-0 | 180-9 180-3 
July 1.. 197-6 | 119-0} 193-9 190- 183-2 | 193-8 | 173-3 172-0 | 188-8 183-6 
SAS Fee ee 180°:5 | 120-0] 194-0 199-5 186-4 | 195-8] 170-8 172-6 | 193-4 184-3 
Septi li. 2). 181-8 | 119-5] 194-1 206-7 189-0 | 195-3 | 171-0 173-0 | 193-7 185-4 
Oct. 1. 214-6 | 120-1] 194-2 206-1 186-7 | 191-8 | 175-5 173-3 | 187-9 186-5 
Nov. £59; 262-3 | 121-4] 190-8 203-1 186-4 | 190-7 | 176-7 176-4 | 183-2 186-4 
W966.) 0433 293-4 | 121-6] 189-1 194-3 185-4 | 190-5 | 183-6 178-4 | 180- 186-6 

Percentage 

_ distribution? 4-7 4-0 44.9 9-6 13-7 1-7 13-9 4-3 3-2 100-0 

Tah ae ; : 

1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 2 The 


proportion of employees reported in the industries to the total reported by all employers making returns 
in Canada at Dee. 1, 1951. 
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4,—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Provinces, 1941-51, and 
Monthly Indexes, 1950 and 1951 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1939=100. 


ee ee ipa Ld a. 


N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. {Canada 


SRD NE ee eS eee ee ee 


134-1 | 136-0 | 123-9 | 134-8 | 123-5 106-4 | 118-1} 121-7 128-0 
153-9 | 148-7 | 145-2 | 150-6] 133-4 109-1 | 127-9 | 147-4 145-5 
9 | 157-4 | 155-6 | 155-7 | 188-6 | 113-8 134-0 | 169-5 153-9 
5 | 163-0 | 153-0 | 154-9 | 143-0] 119-5 139-9 | 165-9 153-1 
9 | 163-3 | 143-1} 150-1 | 142-3 | 120-7 137-5 | 156-8 147-0 
9 | 162-4 | 139-5 | 150-3 | 149-3] 128-8 148-9 | 149-9 146-0 
9 | 172-7 | 150-9] 163-9 | 156-0 | 135-8 158-9 | 174-1 158-3 
4 | 174-2 | 156-2] 171-2 | 162-0) 139-0 168-9 | 181-6 165-0 
0| 165-6 | 154-3} 173-1] 166-7 139-7 | 180-3 | 179-3 165-5 
5 | 169-9 | 155-0] 177-7 | 168-0] 140:8 188-5 | 180-7 168-0 
41 180-5 | 168-5 | 191-0] 173-2 | 148-1 202-6 | 190-3 180-2 
-1| 169-8 | 151-1} 173-3 | 167-7] 139-0 181-7 | 172-9 163-8 
-1| 160-4 | 146-9] 170-1] 161-0} 126-6 173-9 | 157-1 158-3 
-8 | 157-4 | 145-5 | 169-5 | 159-0} 126-2 174-0 | 163-2 157-9 
.O | 157-5 | 146-2] 169-9 | 159-0} 127-3 175-8 | 170-1 159-0 
-B | 153-1) 146-7 | 170-3 | 160-1] 180-0 178-1 | 174-9 159-7 
.O| 165-1] 152-5 | 175-3 | 162-5 |) 142-2 188-5 | 182-1 166-0 
0 | 180-2 | 156-4] 179-6 | 171-1] 146-2 195-6 | 186-2 170-8 
.2| 176-0 | 158-3 | 180-0 | 173-9 | 149-2 200-7 | 191-9 172-5 
.9 | 176-5 | 159-4] 182-0] 173-9 | 149-9 201-2 | 194-1 174-1 
-8 | 179-9 | 164-0 | 185-8] 174-8] 150-4 197-5 | 194-6 177-1 
-0 | 178-8 | 166-0 | 187-3 | 175-5 | 152-1 196-7 | 191-3 178-1 
152-6 | 184-1 | 167-0 | 189-1] 177-9] 150-9 197-7 | 189-6 179+2 
149-1 | 187-5 | 162-3 | 186-9} 171-2 144-4 | 193-7 | 180-4 175-3 
2| 179-3 | 159-9 | 185-6 | 165-5 | 134-9 186-5 | 177-0 172-3 
71 179-0 | 161-0] 185-7] 164-3] 183-3 186-7 | 176-9 172-3 
3 | 177-1 | 160-3 | 187-3 | 165-2] 135-3 187-0 | 181-0 173 +3 
31 171-7 | 163-3] 188-5 | 167-5] 187-9 192-9 | 187-2 175-6 
4| 171-6 | 167-9 | 191-9 | 172-6] 149-8 202-5 | 192-3 180-3 
149-6 | 174-9 | 171-0] 194-7] 177-6] 154-6 208-9 | 197-4 183-6 
155-3 | 179-9 | 171-6 | 193-5 | 179-7 | 157-5 218-0 | 198-1 184-3 
157-8 | 182-3 | 173-2] 194-1] 180-4] 157-8 219-0 | 198-9 185-4 
158-6 | 183-6 | 175-3] 195-4 | 178-6] 156-9 214-0 | 201-0 186-5 
158-4 | 186-2 | 178-0 | 193-9 | 178-4 157-7 | 211-3 | 197-9 186-4 
156-2 | 192-3 | 178-6] 194-7] 177-5 156-5 | 210-9} 195-1 186-6 


3°6 2°8 29-8 42-4 5+2 2:3 4-6 9-1 100-0 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories. 2 The proportion of employees reported in the 
-ndustries to the total reported by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1951. 


5.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Areas, 1941-51, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1950 and 1951 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1939=100. 


A ee SS ee 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Cea Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg Bias 
Averages— 
194 Ta ead Sees 6 124-9 130-6 131-3 135-4 147-6 167-8 124-8 128-7 
1942 Me em eae sce 143-0 167-3 153°5 144-5 172-1 207-8 133-7 177-8 
OAs St stase 159°3 202-9 165°5 149-0 172-1 224-6 140-3 212-3 
RY cf eerie | 159-4 200-4 167-6 148-2 166-9 214-1 146-3 209-8 
TOS ire ete oniecctee 147°5 163-5 157-3 144-7 163-0 178-7 144-2 192-7 
T9462 4 oes chelate 144-6 127-7 153-0 154-0 153-0 176-0 151-5 172-2 
1472 eae elas 153-8 139-4 164-3 159-7 170-4 195-8 157°5 194-2 
HOSS oe tecaetoteies 158-5 150-3 171-6 168-6 180-4 200-6 162-9 204-7 
LQ40 Eis a kets 163 +2 149-5 176°4 174-7 186-1 212-4 167°8 200-5 
LO5Oseseee pets co 165-4 147-5 183-6 180-1 187-5 217-0 168-0 198-6 
LOD TRS er rick 173-9 151-9 195-3 189-3 203-7 228-7 172-2 203-3 


hee 
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5.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Areas, 1941-51, 
and Monthly Indexes, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Ottawa- . : aye Van- 
Year and Month | Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Hull Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg ies 
1950— 
a fice HG eee ie: 162-7 142-6 180-9 178-7 185-1 212-4 170-4 195-0 
Beb, Ula Aces 160-7 137-1 178-1 172-0 181-4 210-9 163-4 185-6 
MOR ligase cto. 160-4 137-7 177-9 168-6 180-8 213-1 161-3 188-6 
Apre lee tt. 161-0 138-6 179-5 171-3 181-0 194-7 161-3 192-7 
Na yolrt th frac 163-0 142-9 180-9 175-4 183-5 193-5 162-3 193-8 
PUNO Shee ew 164-4 147-7 182-1 180-1 186-3 221-1 160-6 198-5 
Jail Viel heat cet 165-8 151-8 183-9 184-4 190-3 225-2 169-8 201-8 
FCT 2 RE eg Net 164-8 155-0 182-4 184-8 189-4 228-0 169-5 204-3 
Seplolaeriecnt ae 166-6 155-5 184-3 185-4 188-0 230-8 170-0 206-6 
OGtwmlecascities 170-6 154-4 187-8 186-0 191-2 229-1 173-3 206-6 
Nove use ack 171-6 153-5 191-1 187-0 194-5 221-7 175-3 202-8 
Deo: 1inss 28... 172- 153-2 194-5 187-6 198-2 223-5 179-2 206-4 
1951— 
AU Aictsd See tees. 4 168-8 146-2 194-0 188-7 197-4 231-2 173-3 199-4 
Bebles 2 oe 167-5 142-6 191-0 183-6 196-2 234-6 168-1 195-9 
Marlies ere. 168-2 142-7 191-1 181-7 196-7 237-9 166-8 197-2 
INDY si le. Samne cae. 170-9 144-6 194-1 183-5 199-5 240-2 167-9 201-0 
iW Gr aoe: beaepetegenprenesl ee 173-6 148-1 195-4 186-6 205-9 235 °8 168-7 203-7 
June oc. oe a 174-6 152-0 196-2 190-4 208-6 237°3 172-5 204-8 
JTUB ES e-athea pcre ae 176-3 155-4 197-9 192-8 211-8 235-7 175-3 208-4 
AD Ron ae 174-8 159-1 194-4 192-5 210°5 231-9 174-5 207°4 
Sent wt ese. * 175-8 159-3 195-5 192-1 206-8 223-7 175-1 207-8 
OG ae La tee as 178-0 158-6 197-3 192-4 206-9 211-8 173-9 207°3 
NOV otc acs 178-6 158-2 197-4 194-6 201-5 211-4 174-8 203-9 
Weo: gl wea) 5.% 179-9 156-0 198-9 193-1 202-9 212-3 175-8 203-1 
Percentage distri- yi 
Ibntionieases sas) ted 06 1-5 14-1 1-8 Soy 1-7 3-3 3° 9 


1 Proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the total reported by all employers making 
returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1951. 


6.—Percentages of Women Employed in Main Industrial Groups at Oct. 1, 1944-51 


Industrial Group 1944 1945 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 1950 1951 

p.c. p.c. p.c. pc. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
Forestry (chiefly logging).......... 1-9 1-9 1-8 1-8 1-7 1-8 1-5 1-7 
BERR a is Stang << bap. aieveye « 3°3 2-8 2-4 2-1 2-2 2-2 2-3 2-6 
Manufacturing?. ©... .0...5..cs0e: 29-1 26-9 25-0 23°7 23-4 24-1 23-6 22°7 
Durable goods")... nes oes 19-4 14-4 12-3 11-4 10-9 10-9 11-2 10-7 
Non-durable goods?............ 40-2 87°6 35-1 84-4 34-5 35-1 84°7 34-0 
ES ONSU UCL ROM abs 2 8 oi oat esc eiies Bs an ef # y 2-2 2-2 

Transportation, Storage and Com- 

POSING GA AOR AS Ss Fhe 5.05. ba otarege es - 12-2 12-6 12-7 12-6 12-5 13-4 14-1 13-8 
Public Utility Operation........... 13-0 12-6 10-6 10:6 11-7 12-0 12-3 12-2 
alle ak Sieve » ape ay aearereon 49-3 46:8 41-9 40-2 39-0 38-1 37-4 37-6 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate| 53-9 53-3 46-7 47-1 46-9 47-5 48-2 48-9 
TURES SR Ae, Rip ae a 58-2 57-6 54-4 53-6 51-5 51-6 50-7 50-6 
Industrial Composite............ 27-1 25-3 23°2 22-0 21-9 22-4 22°3 21-7 
ea ae ene Ne ee 
1 In 1939 the proportion of female employees in all manufacturing establishments reporting to the annual 
Census of Industry was 22 p.c. 2 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel 


products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non- 
metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods group consists of the remaining manufacturing industries. 
3 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 

Earnings.—High levels of activity recorded in practically all areas and in- 
dustries in 1951 were accompanied by substantially greater expenditures in wages 
and salaries, reflecting not only expanding employment generally, but also widespread 
and important increases in rates of pay. At 381-3, the index of aggregate weekly 
payrolls was 18-5 p.c. above the 1950 figure, previously the maximum. Provincially, 
the greatest percentage gains in the year were those of over 20 p.c. in Quebec, 19 p.e. 
in Ontario and 17 p.c. in British Columbia. Industrially, there was a particularly 
marked rise in payrolls in logging, in which the reported disbursements rose by 59 D.c. 
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in 1951 over 1950. In manufacturing, there was an advance of 18-7 p.c., in durable 
manufactured goods 24 p.c., and in non-durable manufactured goods, in which 
employment generally showed a relatively small gain in the 12 months, the increase 
was over 13 p.c. 

The index of average weekly wages and salaries reached an all-time high in 
1951 at 211-6. There were widely distributed gains in the per capita figures owing 
largely, in most industries and areas to upward adjustments in wage and salary rates. 
In some instances, industrial and occupational changes in the distribution of 
employees also contributed. 


7.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings in In- 
dustrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 1950 and 1951 


ees _SMM——0mwawer7''— 


Index Numbers (1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Aggregate Average Wages and 
Industry, Province or City Employment Weekly Weekly Salaries Reported 
Payrolls Earnings 
1950 1951 1950 1951 | ° 1950 1951 1950 ) 1951 
Industry $ $ 
Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 160-2} 220-3 | 388-2] 616-8 | 241-9] 278-6] 42-01 48-40 
IMG NO Seta ns ete iotee puter 112-2 | 117-7} 211-2 | 245-4 | 188-0] 208-5] 53-95 59-82 
Mamnufactuningets 1. see ec enn eee 177-5 | 190-0 | 360-2 | 427-6 | 202-8 | 224-9] 46-21 51-25 
Durablecoods! se. nase weeks 911-4 | 236-3 | 481-6] 534-5 | 204-0 | 226-1 49-52 54-89 
Non-durable goods!............ 155-4 | 159-9 | 308-4 | 349-8 | .198-4 | 218-8] 43-28 47-74 
Constructions. -resee eee 165:0 | 177-6 | 379-9 | 459-1 | 229-8 | 256-8] 48-27 48-36 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

MUNICAGIONS. cao cedar eee sce oe 167-2 | 177-6 | 286-5 | 333-7 | 171-4 | 187-4 || 49-15 53-76 
Public Utility Operation..........- 183-6 | 187-5 | 317-9 | 355-5] 173-2 | 189-4] 51-14 55-93 
PTAC SUH Enns Stee Ae eter ciate 167-2 | 174-0 | 297-4 | 340-0] 177-8] 195-6} 38-81 42-71 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate| 155-3 169-8 | 233-7 | 270-4 | 148-4] 156-3] 43-90 46-26 
SOEVICC? Sacce codec ene cect 177-7 | 181-3 | 320-1] 349-4 | 180-6] 193-6 ]| 29-50 31-61 

Province 

Prince Edward Island............. 173-1 | 176-8 | 301-1| 333-5 | 174-0 | 189-6]| 34-44 37-52 
INOva SCOtAEE dame ee ee reteeio coi 142-5 | 149-4 | 261-9 | 296-4 | 183-9] 198-5 |) 39-40 42-51 | 
News Bruns wiCkas..sceiiats cimieieeetiets 169-9 | 180-5 | 325-8 | 383-6 | 191-8] 212-9 ]| 38-76 43-02 
Quebeerck Aenea cee eet 155-0 | 168-5 | 312-9 | 375-7 | 201-7 | 222-8} 42-89 47-37 
ONtArIOl. so ceicsine eee teres te 177-7 | 191-0 | 338-8 | 403-4 | 190-5 | 211-4] 46-58 51-69 
ManiboWat. ase ctepe sere «esters ee ratehe 168-0 | 173-2 | 286-8 | 326-0 | 170-7 | 188-3]) 438-84 48-37 
Saskatchewan se secs series sce 140-8 | 148-1] 249-6] 285-6] 177-3 | 193-1 | 42-86 46-68 
Al bertams: na ates canes ceetusbeles ote 188-5 | 202-6 | 338-7 | 402-1] 179-6] 198-4} 45-61 50-37 
British-Columbiawaeosee dares 180-7 | 190-3 | 332-0] 388-0] 183-4] 203-5] 47-70 52-93 

Canada coe cso.cese cso ones 168-0 | 180-2 | 321-8 | 381-3 | 191-3 | 211-6) 44-84 49-61 

City 

FIGIIAXE Soler ade oateea. a6 secdhtes = te 186-6 | 203-8 | 289-9 | 336-6] 155-2) 169-1] 36-35 39-61 
Sant sohnees ent se sinee «fideo se te 161-0 | 172-7 | 280-4 | 324-7 | 173-8 | 188-2] 37-22 40-29 

UE DOCH itanic. oF otius leis cua teraretekv ats te 147-5 | 151-9 | 296-7 | 331-0 | 200-9 | 217-4] 37-40 40-48 
Sherbrooke ust see ee nest seriin- re 161-6 | 172-5 | 315-9] 369-8 | 195-4 | 214-3] 37-90 41-58 
if Wateeryd RUD Glas} Benne suo oond 66005 165-8 | 178-3 | 350-8 | 429-4 | 211-4 | 288-4 | 42-87 48-35 
Montreal aes... satieite sk teks «oa 165-4} 173-9] 315-9 | 363-3] 191-0 | 209-0) 43-58 47-69 
Ottawa Eula comerirertele tects 180-1 | 189-3 | 317-3 | 368-1 | 176-1 | 194-3] 40-81 45-01 
FLROLONLOM mee teeieeisteiet welts iets ockerere 183-6 195-3 341-0 402-2 185-6 206-3 46-49 51-68 
aml tontseesetcceteaicie cy ieresieloi sie’ 187-5 | 203-7 | 379-6| 447-1 | 202-2 | 223-7] 48-91 54-11 
St. Cathaninesan, somes errcctamtos stele 948-7 | 237-3] 449-9] 581-7 | 215-3 | 244-7 ]) 52-85 60-07 
Brantlord were ocaninse ee ie or 204-1 | 209-1 | 448-9 | 513-0 | 219-9 | 245-6 || 45-67 51-01 
TIL ChHeNeDes coaracro tie eae tetotiors 174-1} 181-2} 3851-7 | 402-7 | 202-0] 222-5) 42-84 47-20 | 
WON GON Ss ee, sohoe eae retort ie eee ohare 185-8 193-7 341-4 396°2 183-8 204-6 43-48 48-42 
Windsor: chenccees eth ser tinee 217-0 | 228-7 | 427-7 | 477-5 | 196-5 | 209-5 || 54-60 58-22 © 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... 189-4 | 211-1 | 348-2 | 440-9 | 183-7 | 207-9] 46-71 52-86 
Winn per siceistan abrasion nciasietelsie-aas 168-0 172-2 283 -4 320-2 168-5 186-4 40-94 45-27 | 
TROGIR ee ete acy ccel tar Nols eters bert eterens 162-1 165-7 287-3 320-0 177-1 193-2 39-98 43-62 
SaskatOonerttvee coe eis tect ciee ae 179-4 188-8 | 314-5 | 360-7] 175-2] 190-9] 38-87 42-35 
Hdmontonee.csssssco screamin ades 932-9 | 252-1 | 420-4] 505-7} 180-3 | 200-2) 42-35 47-03 
Caleary otto. er eas tee erect 194-0 210-1 327-4 391-3 168-7 186-2 43-48 47-99 
VANCOUVER eco os: cris eeiamle she steele 198-6 203-3 362-2 406:8 182-2 199-9 45-68 50-12 


MACON ER Sd ekdon Jadduade dossSane” 6 206-4 | 221-51 378-7 | 453-11 183-31 204-64" 48-98 49-03 


| 
1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, | 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products; the non- 

durable goods group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Territories. 
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Since 1944 a monthly series of statistics on man-hours, hourly earnings and 
weekly wages in industries where employers keep count of hours actually worked has 
_been prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In manufacturing, the propor- 
tion of total workers included in the monthly surveys on these subjects is high, at 
approximately 80 p.c. of all wage-earners in Canada. Table 8, p. 700 summarizes 
the recent data. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 
Ore 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
(1949-5]) 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS | AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
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| The average hours of work per week in 1951 in most of the industries listed were 
lower than in 1950 or 1949, owing mainly to continuing reductions in the standard 
working week and, to a lesser extent, to changes in the levels of business activity. 
} 
| 
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years. Industrial changes in the distribution of the reported wage-earners and 
their hours within the mining division were largely responsible for the higher averages _ 
as compared with 1949, when industrial disputes caused a substantial loss in working | 
time. ; | 

In all industries and areas for which statistics are given in Table 8, there have 
been successive increases in recent years in the averages of hourly earnings and 
weekly wages. The levels of average earnings in manufacturing generally in the 
different areas, and their changes from year to year, are affected by the industrial | 
distributions of the reported wage-earners, and by local variations in business: 


activity. | 
} 


Mining and construction were the exceptions, showing a slight rise in the three) 


8.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas, 1949-51 
LEE | 


Average Average Average | 
Industry and Area Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages | 
1949 | 1950 } 1951 || 1949 ) 1950 | 1951 || 1949 | 1950 | 1951 — 
Tnductey No. No. | No. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Minin eatoncach cease oss iors 42-6 | 43-0 | 43-1 || 117-2 | 121-4 | 133-4 |] 49-93 | 52-20 | 57-50) 
Metal mining. csoeee sane aire 45-3 | 45-1 | 44-1 |} 115-9 | 121-1 | 134-8 |] 52-50 | 54-62 | 59-45 
Coalsminin owe ere enean tastes |e cseo~ 37-4 | 38-1 | 39-5 || 128-3 | 130-1 | 136-7 || 47-98 | 49-57 | 54-00) 
Manufacturinomenncrcecccriis «fre 42-3 | 42-3] 41-8]] 98-6 | 103-6 | 116-8 |] 41-71 | 43-82 | 48-82: 
Dura blewoodstasssceen eeee eer 42-5 | 42-5 | 42-0] 106-5 | 112-0 | 125-8 || 45-26 | 47-60 | 52-84) 
Non-durable goods!.............- 42-0 | 42-2] 41-7|| 90-6 | 95-2 | 107-2 | 38-05 | 40-17 | 44-70) 
Wonstruchioneree (eae s 39-7 | 39-9 | 40-3 || 101-2 | 105-6 | 117-6 |] 40-18 | 42-13 | 47-39 
Buildings and structures.......... 40-1 | 39-6 | 39-5 | 107-9 | 113-3 | 127-1 }] 43-27 | 44-87 | 50-20) 
Highways, bridges and streets...| 38:8 | 40-8} 41-9] 85-6 88-1 | 95-1 || 33-21 | 35-94 | 39-85. 
Servicer ner ree eee ie 49-2 | 42-5 | 42-51) 63-6 | 65-8 | 69-3 |] 26-84 | 27-97 | 29-45) 
Hotels and restaurants........... 43-0 | 43-5 | 43-5] 62-6 | 64-5 | 68-8 ]| 26-92 | 28-06 | 29-93 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants} 40-9 | 40:9 | 40-9] 62-8 65-1 | 67-3 |} 25-69 | 26-63 | 27-53) 
Province | 
Newfoundland..........0ceseeeees i aon ee 55 | 11258 Jems | 49-68) 
INOVal SCOUIAN het ce cas peicinee tice ie 43-4 | 43-1 | 42-2) 89-0] 91-9 | 100-9 || 38-63 | 39-61 | 42-58 
ING walbDuns WACK te meee acute eeie re otess 44.5 | 44-5 | 43-8] 88-2] 91-2 | 103-8 || 39-25 | 40-58 | 45-46) 
Ouebecs Meeks wens LEERY Soe ee 43-7 | 44-0 | 43-5] 89-5 | 92-9 | 104-5 }]| 39-11 | 40-88 | 45-46 
ONntATiO sec ce se Nate hte ee seas 41-8 | 41-9 | 41-3 |] 103-3 | 109-4 | 123-7 |] 43-18 | 45-84 | 51-09) 
Manitoba eset aeration sees 42-2 | 41-8| 41-4 |] 95-5 | 99-4 | 112-5 |] 40-30 | 41-55 | 46-58 
Saskatchewanee..eececee ene ee 41-6 | 41-4 | 41-0] 100-0 | 105-1 | 117-4 ]] 41-60 | 43-51 | 48-18) 
A Dertaters tes oe seer ee Conn 42-1 | 41-7 | 41-0] 100-1 | 103-9 | 116-6 | 42-14 | 43-33 | 47-81 
IBritishv@olumbidnenw cee eelcisc 37-7 | 37-8 | 37-8 |] 118-7 | 124-4 | 140-7 |] 44-75 | 47-02 | 53-18) 
Cities 
Montreal ween. sore eee eels 42-2 | 42-3 | 42-0]| 94-5] 97-9 | 109-2 || 39-88 | 41-41 | 45-86. 
Toronto stern oe eee eee ee 40:7 | 40-9 | 40-6 || 102-1 | 107-8 | 122-3 || 41-55 | 44-09 | 49-68 
Iamil tone exec an oerecrne en eee 41-9 | 40-7 | 40-2 |] 111-5 | 121-1 | 136-2 |] 46-72 | 49-29 | 54-78) 
WAndGSOrsene nto rer nee rte miners 39-7 | 41-2 | 39-7 || 125-3 | 132-0 | 143-7 |] 49-74 | 54-38 | 57-05. 
Wanniper otirnainice mmc ne canes 42-0 | 41-5 | 41-0 |} 94-9 | 98-7 | 111-4 || 39-86 | 40-96 | 45-67) 
VAN COUVED eters aceite letene 97-3 | 37-2 | 37-3 | 116-4 | 122-3 | 138-4 Il 43-42 | 45-50 | 51-62) 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non: 
durable goods group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 


Section 4.—Earnings, Hours of Work and Wage Rates 


Subsection 1.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female 
Employees in Manufacturing Establishments* 


| 
Annual surveys of earnings and hours of work of male and female wage-earners | 
and salaried employees in manufacturing establishments employing 15 or mail| 
persons have been conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1946, 
The surveys relate to the last week of November in 1946 and 1947 and to the last 


* Revised in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
More complete information is published in D.B.S. bulletins, Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing. 
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week of October in subsequent years. In 1950, data were included for most, of the 
large plants in Newfoundland. The distribution of male and female wage-earners 
by hours worked in the survey week was obtained in 1946-49; the 1950 survey showed 
the distribution of wage-earners and salaried employees of each sex by amounts 
earned in the week. 


The data for 1949 (Tables 9 and 10) relate to all employees on the payrolls 
of the larger manufacturing establishments in the reported week, except home- 
workers, travelling salesmen, watchmen and charwomen ; the 1950 figures include 
all categories but homeworkers. Proprietors and firm members, pensioners, personnel 
in separately organized sales offices, and employees absent without pay throughout 
the survey week are excluded. The reported earnings comprise gross earnings, 
before deduction for taxes, unemployment insurance, etc., including time, piecework 
ad commission earnings, regularly paid bonuses, overtime pay and payments to 
persons absent with pay in the survey week. The hours include part-time, full-time 
and overtime hours worked, and any hours of paid absence in that week. 


| Tables 9 and 10 show the average hours worked and the average earnings of 
wage-earners and salaried employees of both sexes, by provinces and industries. 
Phe trend in earnings has been consistently upward in the period covered, largely 
is a result of pay increases and rising cost-of-living bonuses. Other factors in- 
luencing pay levels include the type and size of the manufacturing operation, the 
>roportion of women employed, occupational differences, variations in activity 
‘esulting from seasonal, market and other conditions, the proportions of short-time, 
vart-time and casual workers, the amounts of overtime work done, and the extent 
if absenteeism and labour turnover in the week surveyed. There are also variations 
ssociated with the location of the plant in areas where general pay levels tend to be 
ove or below average. Provincial variations are closely related to the industrial 
listribution of the workers in the different areas. Salary levels are also affected 
y the type and size of establishment, the varying requirements for highly paid 
Risicts and professional personnel, the prevalence of head offices, the organization 


f distributive operations, ete. 

Table 11 shows the proportions of women among wage-earners and salaried 
mployees and the relation of their earnings to those of men. Women’s wages and 
alaries are generally lower than men’s earnings, not only because of pay differentials 
nd occupational differences, but also because their hours of work are frequently 
horter, part-time work and absenteeism are more common than among men, and 
dey tend, on the average, to be younger and less experienced workers. 


The distribution of wage-earners by sex and hours worked in the last week 
1 October 1949 is shown in summary form in Table 12. Provincial variations 
re related to the industrial distribution of workers, to variations in the normal 
‘ork week, and to seasonal and other differences in amount of part-time, short-time 
ad overtime work. Table 13, giving the distribution of wage-earners and salaried 
mployees by amounts earned in the last week of October 1950, supplies information 
" the components of the general averages of earnings, indicating the extent to 
hich unusually high or low earnings were factors in the general figures. 
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9.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 
Last Week of October, 1949 and 1950 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 persons or over) 


Average Average 


Average : 
Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 


Hours Worked 


Province or Industry 


and Year 
Male |Female 5 et Male |Female Hoe Male |Female Bois 
ee eee een eee Se enn: Pre cal aL 
cts. cts. $ 
Province 
INOwWALSCOULA Eerie exelent 1949 . 95-7 | 46-8 | 88-9 39-56 
1950 : : : 95-5 | 47-8 | 88-7 39-74 
New Brunswick ...csenee 1949 . . . 90:9 | 57-4 | 85-1 38-64 
1950 . 96:0 | 61-1 | 90-4 40-68 
Quebeeswtc- sates ee? 1949 97-6 | 64-5 | 89-0 39-61 
1950 -1]} 68-1] 94-0 42-21 
Ontariow se eueee ce eee eee 1949 +6 | 72-2 | 103-6 44-34 
1950 121-2 | 77-7 | 112-7 48-46 
Manitoba cesar ttemteteie ite 1949 102-0 | 66-1} 94-6 41-06 
1950 108-3 | 68-9 | 100-3 43-73 
Saskatchewan.........s++-e+e- 1949 101-0 | 71-4] 97-5 41-34 
1950 106-5 | 74-6} 103-1 43-71 
Allbertancecsses tee ccs 1949 -8 | 73-3 | 100-7 43-80 
1950 109°5 | 77-1 | 105-3 44-86 
British Columbia... .«---+--.- 1949 123-0 | 76-8 | 118-1 47-36 | 
1950 -7 | 81-6 | 126-2 50-73 
Oanadaveencse cases: 1949 106-6 | 68-3 | 98-4 42-61 
1950 -2| 72-5 | 105-6 45-94 
Industry 
Méat products: fn... s+ 1c cues 1949 -6 | 85-3 | 109-0 47-96 | 
Canned and preserved 1950 -6 | 91-1 | 116-5 49-16 
fruits and vegetables........ 1949 -3| 61-8] 71-4 30:06 
Bread and other bakery 1950 -0 | 62-5 | 73-3 30-49 
products: tcc sabe “eames = 1949 -5 | 55-6] 85-2 39-45 | 
1950 0} 58-2} 90-3 41-45 
Distilled and malt liquors... .1949 -7 | 75-4 | 104-9 44-58 | 
1950 -6 | 80-3 | 111-8 47-40 | 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 1949 -5 | 80-8] 88-6 38-63 
ay 1950 4] 90-5] 98-6 40-92 
Rubber products.............- 1949 -4 |] 75-3 | 102-5 43-36 
1950 -1 | 81-9 | 112-0 48-83 
Boots and shoes (except 1949 8 | 59-4] 74-8 28-95 
TUB Der) wesc ees eres 1950 -1 | 62-8] 78-6 30-81. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven 1949 -1| 76-0} 84-8 36-46 | 
GOONS... . 0. ce sceeeeevereeees 1950 -1| 80-4} 89-7 38-93 | 
Woollen ‘@00dSi..ss-e sess se. 1949 2) 67:6} 79-2 35-16 
1950 -0| 72-4] 84-6 37-99 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles. .1949 -1] 69-2} 84-3 40-13 
1950 -5 | 75-0} 90-6 42-49 
Men's clothing. s.s-ee eee tse 1949 9} 65-5 | 77-7 30-07 | 
1950 -1 | 67-9 | 80-7 82-28 » 
Women’s clothing............. 1949 -4] 70-4] 81-4 29-30. 
; 1950 3) 72-6) 84-5 31-10 | 
Knit? LOGOS ee ae ie aero rreetst 1949 -9| 62-5 | 73-7 31-18 
h 1950 -9 | 66-2} 78-0 33-62) 
Saw and planing mills......... 1949 -9 | 78-6} 96-3 42-18 | 
3 1950 -9 | 88-4 | 104°5 45-77 
UTM TCULe We ciecine cise lore srerr ers 1949 31 68-6] 86-7 38-32) 
; 1950 -6 | 72-7 | 92-7 41-44 
Pulp and paper mills.......... 1949 -7 | 70-6 | 114-0 55-18 
1950 -5 | 75-5 | 121-7 59°39 
Other paper products......... 1949 +3] 62-2] 84-9 37-53 
a 1950 8} 67-2] 92-3 40-89 
Printing, publishing and allied 1949 -2}] 67-0 | 115-1 47-19. 
industries.........++++++e00: 1950 -9 | 70-7 | 124-5 50-30 
Agricultural implements...... 1949 “1 114-9 48-49 
< 1950 8 131-5 56-28) 
Fabricated and structural 1949 5 113-3 50-42. 
steel. : 2c = iilaicin die slelelete ole 0 oie 1950 0 121-8 53°23. 
Tron CAstiness ete st ttre 1949 -8 | 86-9 | 112-1 49-55) 
1950 -6 1 87-3 ' 121-0 55-66 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and the Territories. 
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§.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 
Last Week of October, 1949 and 1950—concluded 
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Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Industry and Year iit 
Male |Female aot Male |Female oe Male |Female a 


Tiel eS ed 0 | PET a | Peg ee ee ee ee) cee 


Industry—concluded 
Machinery manufacturing..... aan 44-0 | 41-8] 43-9] 106-7 | 77-0 | 105-2 || 46-95 51-59 | 46-18 
Primary iron and steel........ 1949 | 43-2] 38-9] 43-2] 122-7] 91-5 | 129-4 || 53-01 35°59 | 52-88 


1950 | 42-6 | 39-6] 42-6] 129-1] 98-7 | 198.8 55:00 | 39-09 | 54-87 

Sheet metal products......... 1949 | 44-1 | 41-2] 43-71 105-3] 79-1 | 102-1 |] 46-44 32°59 | 44-62 
1950 | 43-7) 41-3] 43-4] 113-8] 84-1 | 110-0 |] 49-73 34-73 | 47-74 

Aircraft ard parts............. 1949 | 45-7 | 41-8] 45-61] 112-8] 983-5 | 119-92 51°55 | 34-90 | 51-16 
1950 | 46-6 | 40-2] 46-41 117-9] 74-1 | 116-9 54-94 | 29-79 | 54-24 

Motor-vehicles............... 1949 | 40-4 | 44-9 | 40-4 || 132-5 | 98-6 | 132-1 |] 53-53 44-27 | 53-37 
1950 | 43-8 | 43-6 | 43-8 || 146-0 | 107-3 | 145-5 Il 63-95 46-78 | 63-73 

Motor-vehicle parts and 1949 | 43-9 | 39-1] 43-2] 117-4] 89-9 | 113-8 51-54 | 35-15 | 49-16 
MCCESSOTION SSS 8 (ek oP A. Scfbic 1950 | 44-4] 40-0 | 43-8 |} 128-6] 97-2 | 124.5 57-10 | 38-88 | 54-53 
Railroad and rolling-stock 1949 | 43-7 on 43-7 || 115-1 . 115-0 || 50-30 ~~ 50-26 
BINPIMON Gs oe. 5 a. GK. ok oes 950 | 43-0 43-0 || 117-1 ee 116-5 || 50-35 ; 50-10 
Shipbuilding and repairing....1949 | 43-6 Pr 43-5 |} 111-5 as 111-1 || 48-61 : 48-33 
950 | 43-8 a 43-8 || 112-4 af 112-0 || 49-23 .. | 49-06 

Aluminum products........... 1949 | 44-4] 40-6] 43-91 104-3 | 69-5] 99-0 || 46-31 28-22 | 43-86 
. 1950 | 43-6 | 41-4 | 43-3 1 110-1] 73-1 | 105-7 || 47-01 35°26 | 45-77 
Brass and copper products..... 1949 | 43-6 | 40-2] 43-3] 109-4] 81-0] 107-2 47-70 | 32-56 | 46-42 
1950 | 45-0 | 41-4 | 44-7] 113-7] 82-6} 111-0 51-17 | 34-20 | 49-62 
Smelting and refining......... 1949 | 45-1 3 45-1 || 118-5 Be 118-4 || 53-44 ye 53-40 
. 1950 | 44-5 ye 44-5 || 122-5 At 122-4 |] 54-51 wae hose aa 

‘Electrical apparatus and 1949 | 42-8 | 40-3 | 42-1] 117-7] 87-3 | 109-5 50°38 | 35-18 | 46-10 
BUDD ese ice aati ce eaves kis ovid 5 1950 | 43-3 | 40-2 | 42-4 1 127-1 | 92-4 | 117-7 || 55-03 37-14 | 49-90 
Non-metallic mineral 1949 | 46-4} 41-8] 46-0] 100-1 | 74-4] 98.3 || 46-45 31-10 | 45-22 
productseae shes on Cons Gee 1950 | 46-8 | 41-6] 46-4 || 107-4 | 75-3 | 105-0 || 50-96 31-32 | 48-72 
Products of petroleum and 1949 | 41-9 4 41-9 || 125-5 ee 125-4 || 52-58 7. | 62°54 
OO) CAS Sie eae es Freie Gee ee 1950 | 41-3 41-3 || 185-8 és 135-6 || 56-09 Se 56-00 
Chemical products............ 1949 | 45-1 40-8 | 44-3 || 105-1 64-5 | 97-7 || 47-40 | 26-34 | 43.98 
1950 | 44-1] 40-1] 43-4 ff 114-6 | 70-0 | 107-2 || 50-54 28-07 | 46-52 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 1949 | 44-2| 40-7 42-8 || 93-4] 65-5] 82-1 || 41-38 | 26-66 | 35-14 
BEURUTIOSs cee ashes. Eas. 1950 | 44-3 | 40-6] 42-8] 100-4] 71-0] 88-8 || 44-48 28-83 | 38-01 
Durable manufactured goods..1949 | 43-8 | 40-8] 43-5 || 109-9 79-3 | 107-6 |] 48-14 | 32-35 | 46-81 
950 | 44-2 | 40-8] 43-9] 117-7] 84-8 | 115-2 |] 52-02 34-60 | 50-57 

Non-durable manufactured 1949 | 45-1] 39-6] 43-11 102-6 | 66-1] 90-4 46-27 | 26-18 | 38-96 
LSS es Ger ee 1950 | 45-1} 39-8] 43-2] 109-9 | 69-9] 96-8 || 49-56 27°82 | 41-82 


Averages, Manufacturing 1949] 44-4| 39.5 43-3 || 106-6 | 68-3 | 98-4 | 47-33 | 27-18 | 42-61 
Industries. 1950 | 44-6 | 40-0] 43-5 || 114-2] 72-5 | 105-6 |] 50-93 29-00 | 45-94 


10.—Average Hours and Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
| the Last Week of October, 1949 and 1950 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 persons or over) 


Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Province and Year Ban — 
| ot ot 
Male | Female Sowa Male | Female Bivens 
a eee 
No No No. $ $ $ 


Province 


Rlsdermrateiaisibie als AisteVens) ole/c\e's. oats si sis,ote Aa oo dole 5 1949 41-1 38-8 40-4 || 64-61] 33-05] 54-66 
1950 40-5 38-4 39-8 || 68-13 | 34-41] 58-10 
eereUreaelerio at akei sis! e/eta, oVa'a' she oleie 6\<\cinieve tote « bcos 1949 40-4 38°3 39-7 | 66-81 | 32-74] 55-32 
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10.—Average Hours and Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October, 1949 and 1950—continued 
Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings ; 
Province, Industry and Year = are mmr eso rm 5 
; Ce) fo) 
Male |Female] goyes Seven 
No. No. No. $ : 
Province—concluded Fs 
Ri berta discs ee Ree er ob eae te us amas 1949 42-8 40-6 42-2 51-80 | 
1950 41-7 39-8 41-3 55-05 i 
British Columbias sc co. oe pase = ee * sie re seme 1949 40-7 39-6 40-4 57-91 
1950 40-2 39-0 39°9 60-83 j 
Gam ad ale cece eis e eles herons 2 1949 40-8 38-6 40-1 54-85 
1950 40-2 38-4 39-7 55-74 
4 
Industry 4 
Méat products: :).<2.s40d-e.m esse ore) eeeent 1949 42-2 40-5 41-8 55-87 i 
1950 41-7 40-0 41-4 59-19 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables... .1949 43-5 40-0 42-1 47-58 
1950 41-8 39°8 41-1 50-62 
Bread and other bakery products........-.+++-- 1949 45-2 38-9 42-7 43-62 
1950 44.3 40-1 42-6 44.22 | 
Distilled and malt liquors.......-..+-++++++0+9> 1949 38°6 36:3 38:0 66-82 
1950 37-8 | 35-9 37-3 67:96 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......--+++++++5+ 1949 40-5 39°2 40-0 54-17 
1950 38-6 37-9 38-4 57-86 
Rubber products........0seseeeceeeeeecceereees 1949 39-7 38°2 39-2 53°70 
1950 40-1 38-5 39-6 58-09 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).....-.++++++++> 1949 43-1 39-4 41-9 48-00 
1950 42-3 39-6 41-4 50-66 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.......++++- 1949 41-2 39-0 40-5 55-33 
1950 40-4 38-7 39-8 59-37 
Woollen coodssibs..2; 2. o-v ens Foe es aeons: = 1949 43 +4 38-8 41-9 54-80 
1950 | 41-7] 38-2 | 40-5 57°50 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.......----++++++: 1949 41-5 40-6 41-2 51-38 | 
1950 41-1 39-5 40-6 58-15 
Men's clothine. js cy.- os asemp se ee re eee 1949 40-7 38-3 39-8 47-48 
1950 39-9 38-6 39-5 49-46 ae 
Women’s Clothing. ......---..2-+2cesee sees epess 1949 41-2 38-8 40-1 50-72 | 
1950 41-2 38-4 39-9 52-39 
Knit 06s.) cds ces te op gee eee es tee 1949 42-8 39-1 41-1 48-05 
: 1950 41-4 39-2 40-4 52-3008 
Saw and planing mills..........--+.+eeeeerereee 1949 44. 40-4 43-3 55-85 
1950 43 40-0 42-5 58-91 
HUM tLe irae ope poke Ge som eva tenforsienore sete tai 2e 1949 41 38-3 40-7 52-58 
1950 41- 38-3 40-2 54-33 
Pulp and paper mills........--+--s20eeseseerees 1949 40- 38°8 40-4 72-72 
1950 39- 38-1 39-5 74-15 
Other paper products.......-.-++eeeee reer res 1949 39 38-0 39-0 53-26 
1950 38 37-3 38-4 59-36 — 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 1949 39 37-8 38-7 46-55 
1950 38> 38-0 38-2 50-71 
Agricultural implements........-+++++seeeseeree 1949 40 38-8 40-0 55-56 
1950 39: 38°5 39:5 59-51 
Fabricated and structural steel..........++-+++- 1949 40- 40-1 40-8 64-44 
i 1950 41- 39-9 40-9 70-75 
Tron castings: ccc coves seea es hte eevee 1949 41. 37°8 40-2 55-68 
; 1950 40- 37-6 39-9 58-27 
Machinery manufacturing. ........-+++++eeerees 1949 40- 38:6 39°8 53-69 
i 1950 40- 39-0 39°9 57-19 | 
Primary iron and steel.........6-s+eeeee eee e eee 1949 39° 38-3 39°5 62-96 | 
1950 39 37-6 38-7 65+22 | 
Sheet metal products..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1949 39 37-6 38-9 53-36 
} 1950 39 37-7 38-7 57-49 
Aircraft and parts..........eesce cece ee ener reece 1949 41- 40-8 41-3 55-33 
‘ 1950 40- 39-5 40-2 59-99 
Motorevehicless.qa-c:fo ces nr setinie elie teter= ketal se 1949 Al 40-1 41-1 68°34 
1950 42 41-1 41-9 76-19 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories.....--+++++- 1949 41 40-0 40-9 59-79 
: 1950 41 39-5 40-6 63-59 | 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment........--- 1949 43-9 39-6 43-4 66-47 
1950 44-3 39-6 43-9 65:86 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and the Territories. * 
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10.—Average Hours and Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


Average Average 
Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 


Both 
Sexes 


Industry and Year 


Male | Female Male | Female ils 


_—_. 


} Industry—concluded : 

| Shipbuilding and repairing.............. shores . Q: . . . 57-38 
Aluminum products.........00000000000 ees See . ’ met 
Brass and copper products...........0..eeecee. Bd +: 
pmielting‘and refining: .. ..¢..3...00./....004-. 69.76 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 5.18 
Non-metallic mineral products................. : ss "94 
Products of petroleum and coal................. ; ; Pin 
Ehétnical POURS SN SES DS Sees sa ce ok ad Bd 39 

- Miscellaneous manufacturing industries Pps 

Durable manufactured goods................... Pr. is 
Non-durable manufactured goods............... 58-0 


11.—Proportions of Women Employees, and Proportions of Women’s Earnings to 
Men’s Earnings for the Last Week of October, 1949 and 1950 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 persons or over) 


—eee—es=$=$=M0@MeR@mamamqyqmM$®@aS$9@S@MmM9Bm9S932¢30. 


Wage-Earners Salaried Employees 
Proportions Proportions 
Proportions of Women’s Proportions of Women’s 
Province and Group of Weekly of Weekly 
Women Wages to Women Salaries to 
Men’s Men’s 


1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 


| | | ee | a fe | ee 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Oa, ae 14-5| 14-7| 46-5] 48-6 27-0] 47-6| 47-7 
Me SSTUNISWIOK.. 0. ..c sce ce cece ss 19-2 18-4 56-2 54-0 30-0 48-4 46-8 
Be CO ee aoe ehasn tute cafe's does’ cist 29-0 28°8 57-4 57:4 29-7 51-3 50-5 
ITAA mentee nia, S82 ste hrc dnic.x orks ot 22-0 21-3 58-2 57:5 31-7 49-0 48-8 
TED ice eae angi aats ee ana 22-6 22-1 57-8 57-1 27-0 48-7 51-3 
Saskatchewan............... se 12-9 11-5 64-6 64-1 32-4 55-0 55-6 
RSUam oe eee ovat, coca s So scc, orere a 13-9 13-7 64-8 65-1 25-1 51-1 51-9 
Mmeritish Columbia.............<.... 11-5 11-6 57-3 57-8 25-9 50-4 50-5 
EOERIS 3) PUGS 5s Sohne shee 23-2 22°6 57-4 56-9 . 30-4 49-9 49-6 
Durable goods manufacturing...... 8-0 8-4 67-2 66-5 . 27+1 49-9 49-8 
Non-durable goods manufacturing... 36:3 35-4 56-6 56-1 . 32-9 50-1 49°6 
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12.—Provincial Distribution of Wage-Earners, classified by Sex and Hours Worked { 


in the Last Week of October 1949 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 persons or over) 


Sex and Hours 
Group 


Mal 


weiele shee lehe 66s, Om) eels: oe. 80%) 


a 


45-48 eS 
49-54 sf 
55 hours or over......-- 


eee re eeee 


Memiale. 6: eee eee os 
Under40woursese: seo 
40-44 fh” ET Ryser ass 
45-48 CMa ae eh eae 
49-54 IN ip 2 oaks ae 


55 hours or over......-- 


Both sexes aicceoaineatet of tre 
Under 40 hours.......-- 
40-44 HOW: So rataene 
45-48 Cee Sa 
49-54 SI ee ae 


55 hours or Over......-- 


N.B Que. Ont Man Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
14-0 13-7 12-3 13-2 7-9 11-5 10-1 19-7 
35:7 23-6 22-9 35-6 50-8 59-5 43-2 64-6 
3 26:2 32-4 36°4 24-4 20-2 31-9 9-6 
“4 21-6 17-4 9°8 10-0 7-1 11-3 3°9 
6 14-9 15-0 5-0 6-9 1-7 3-5 3-2 
-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
8 29-7 34-1 33°3 28-4 26°8 17-4 38-3 
3 22-7 31-4 37°3 50-7 62-7 62-4 51-7 
“1 29-0 23-3 22-7 15-0 9-3 17-6 5-4 
-4 Thott 8-3 5-5 5:2 1-2 2-4 3:7 
“4 10-9 2-9 1-2 0-7 —= 0:2 0-9 
0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
3 16:9 18:6 17-6 12-4 13-4 11-0 21-9 
3 23-3 25-3 36:1 50-7 60-0 45-9 63-0 
8 26:8 29-8 33°3 22-3 18-8 30-0 8-2 
5) 18-9 14-8 8-9 9-0 6-3 10-1 4-0 

1 14-2 11-5 4-1 5:6 1-5 3:0 2-9 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 


Total! 


13.—Provincial Distribution of Wage-Earners, classified by Sex and Earnings in the 


Sex and Earnings 
Group 


Male Wage-Earners— 
Under: 910200 peut yes 
$10.00—$19.99.......... 


20.00— 29.99.........- 
30.00— 39.99.......=-. 
40.00— 49.99.........-. 
50.00— 59.99.......... 
60.00—.69.99.:...)...... 
70200-—-(97 00 ese. = 
80.00— 89.99.......... 
90.00— 99.99.........: 


100-00;orsover-% -asa- -- 
Employees reported. No. 


Female Wage-Earners— 
Under: S1Q200s-6 42. scr © 


20.00— 29.99.»......... 
STORM BDI Goes ooaar 
40.00— 49.99.........-. 
50.00— 59.99 5. o. a... «: 
60.00— 69.99.)...5...:, 
70,00 79-99. exces? 
80 00-989. 99 ars srav ore = 
90),00— 99.99... sus: 


100° O0lor-ower }. a. 13-0 = 


Employees reported. No. 


Last Week of October 1950 


N.S N.B Que. Ont. Man Sask Alta |e bee. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 

1 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 

3 5 3 2 2 2 Z 2 

14 12 8 3 5 5 4 2 

22 PAS) 18 11 18 21 16 6 

27 19 27 2D 29 38 36 23 

20 20 23 28 32 21 29 41 

° 8 9 11 17 9 9 8 15 

3 5 5 8 3 2 3 6 

1 2 2 3 1 -- 1 2 

1 1 1 1 -- -- -- 1 

-- -- 1 1 -- -- -- ea 

17,300 | 12,249 |198,571 |334, 065 22. 2N0 4,939 | 13,342 | 54,808 

7 11 3 3 3 6 2 3 

43 28 21 11 17 9 9 11 

38 32 37 33 46 35 35 32 

9 20 27 34 23 32 34 Sith 

3 8 ) 15 8 18 19 14 

-- 1 3 3 2 = 1 3 
2s al a 1 1 +h a ee 

2,973 2,758 | 80,221 | 90,380 6, 294 644 2,122 7,221 


1 Includes Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 


193, 63! 
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Sex and Earnings 


Last Week of October 1950—concluded 


13.—Provincial Distribution of Wage-Earners, classified by Sex and Earnings in the 


Group N.S N.B Que. Ont Man Sask Alta. B.C. || Totalst 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Male Salaried Employees- 
Wnders$10: 00s. 28.3 Bence, == -- -- <= -- — -- -- =< 
$10.00—$19.99.......... 1 1 1 -- 1 -- Pe 1 1 
20.00— 29.99....6..... 5 8 6 3 5 6 5 2 5 
30,00 —-39)599 o4.< ccs 12 15 10 7 12 13 g 6 8 
40.00— 49.99.......... i ly 16 15 13 18 19 17 13 13 
50.00— 59.99.......... 20 20 18 19 20 23 20 19 19 
| 60.00— 69.99.......... 19 14 16 18 15 16 18 19 17 
MOBO0 == fF UAOO Se a onas hss 8 9 10 13 12 9 12 13 12 
80.00— 89.99.......... 7 5 7 9 5 4 6 10 8 
90.00— 99.99.......... 4 4 4 5 3 4 3 6 5 
100°00: or oVer..c......0s 7 8 13 13 9 6 8 11 12 
: Employees reported. No.| 2,003 1,431 | 41,600 | 72,206 | 4,384 1,237 | 2,909 | 8,238 || 135,418 
Female Salaried Em- 
ployees— 
UnderSi0}00......3.... -- 1 -- 1 -- =i 1 1 1 
$10.00—$19.99.......... 7 10 6 3 3 1 3 3 4 
20.00— 29.99.......... 47 49 7 26 42 36 32 23 27 
30.00— 39.99.......... 37 30 39 45 39 49 47 47 43 
40.00— 49.99.......... 7 8 20 20 12 11 13 19 19 
50.00— 59.99.......... 1 2 6 4 3 2 3 5 % 
60.00— 69.99.......... 1 -- Pe 1 1 1 1 1 1 
70.00— 79.99.......... — — -- -- -- — -- 1 -- 
80.00— 89.99.......... — — -- -- -- = oe -- -- 
90.00— 99.99.......... — — -- -- -- — oa -- -- 
100. 00'orover> i.) 825.5 — -- -- -- -- = = -- - 
| Employees reported. No 742 613 | 17,609 | 33,526 1,620 594 974 2,878 59,018 


1 Includes Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 


Subsection 2.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of Labour* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 

years by the Federal Department of Labour and are published monthly in the Labour 
: Gazette and in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. The first report 
was issued in 1921 but the records begin, in many cases, with the year 1901. The 
index numbers show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial 
groups as well as for individual industries, but these cannot be used to compare wage 


rates in one industry with those in another. The statistics are average straight- 
time wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and do not include 
| overtime or other premium payments. 


Tables 14 and 15 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial ~ 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 1933 the trend in wage rates was downward 
but increases have been general each year since that time. During the period 
1939-50, the rise in the general average index number amounted to 115-9 p.c. 


* For more detailed information, see Department of Labour publication, Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada. 
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14.—_Index Numbers of Wage Rates for ‘certain Main Industrial Groups, 1941-50 4 

(1939 =100) 4 

Nore.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication, Wage / 

Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1950. Figures for 1921-40 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 650. 

i 

Water Elec- ; 

Wear i|TDossna Coal | Metal a pea Trans- oe tric | Tele- | Laun- | General E 

Mining | Mining caring: |3. Hon pes ways Be phones | dries ||Average 3 

ee a a S| | |__| ae |e ee 4 

1O4 lee 114-0 109-4 112-2 115-2 111-6 113-3 109-4 109-1 106-4 110-5 113-1 : 

1942... 2%. 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 118-6 125-8 114-8 115-8 112-0 116-5 122-5 ‘ 
1943...5%. 143-1 124-8 123-1 136-8 127-7 138-8 125-5 121-2 121-9 127-3 133-7 
1944... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 122-4 128-9 137-9 

1945. 2en 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 125:°5 126-6 125-6 135-4 141-8 ‘ 

LOA Gee." 167-4 146-7 135-7 161-5 143-9 162-3 142-3 139-5 125-2 147°5 155-2 ; 

IQA T ese 195-1 166-7 157-7 183-3 155-0 183-8 142-3 162-3 132-2 170-5 173-7 

1948..... 218-8 192-9 173-1 205-9 176-3 213-5 170-2 175-0 140-4 183-0 195-3 

19496... 216-2 196-1 180-8 217-9 184-2 213°8 170:2 179:0 151-5 195-0 204-6 4 

1950..... 213-9 200-7 192-0 | 2380-7 194-0 236-3 179-2 192-1 158-9 209-0 215-9 4 
Pa os Saka Cee ee ee SS aT Ss 

y 


< 


15.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1946-50 ‘ 

(1939 =100) . 4 

4 

4 

Industry 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

ee ee GEO RABE 

a 

LOSSING....0 0. e teen ecw eee eee eeees 167-4 195-1 218-8 216-2 213-9 # 

Logging, Eastern Canada......-...+.seeeeeeeeeee 162-8 188-3 212-0 210-1 200-5 

Logging, British Columbia coastal.............-. 184-9 220-8 244-2 239-2 264-2 | 

MUmIng. .... 5.0... e cece cece cece se serpescseccenates 140-6 161-7 181-9 187-6 195-9 

Goalmininge we hese Be POU ERE eee 42 146:7 166-7 192-9 196-1 200-7 

Metal Mining ness ances sopite ss = ce ie a cte'sig cleus sna 135-7 157-7 173+1 180-8 192-0 a 

2 

4] 

Manufacturing. .............c cece ee eee cnet ee eees 161-5 183-3 205-9 217-9 230-7 

Primary textile products.........---sseeeeeeeeees 165-6 190-1 224-2 243 °3 256°0 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..........- 161-6 189-0 230-6 248-6 
Woollen and worsted yarn and woven goods.... 183-1 209-8 241-3 258-6 
Hosiery and knit goods............-eseeeeeeees 162-5 184:3 213-8 230-3 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.............+.++- 164-7 186-8 218-2 248-4 
Clophingeis 7. vee cwe a dow a ge ae cae SER wp 176-2 189-5 205-9 212-0 

Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats..........-- 182-1 203-0 214-8 207-0 | 

Worle Clothing! *. das fs sats ssibiels ae telnerieie selelo ns 160°3 173-0 197-1 205-8 |. | 

Women’s and misses’ coats and suits........... 176-2 186-2 206-3 210-8 | 

DTSSSEST ee ec heels crate vate tele sea tetallel ofettiesehatetey aie 179-2 178-5 196°9 213-4 | 

TTA iets Sine i EU eC area re HINO oo Omepcecre 171-7 196-6 209-4 228-0 | 

Rubber Productes cc cece a rove wes twle hace se sien s ges 167:7 190-1 213-7 217-6 { 

Pulp and paper........0ecseeesecescceeccesceecess 148-6 173-8 193-6 194-4 } 

OL e elec ee cee te aba ees vi aie esa esanses 162-8 193-5 214-3 216-5 | 
ING WSOLING 5 cess ce cje.sies cas ct dieu «cle aitewan mss 137-3 158-4 174-3 175-6 
Paper, other than newsprint............eseeeees 147-0 170-9 191-8 190-5 
Paper boxes and containers.........-..++seeeeeeee 151-6 175-8 202-3. 223-4 

Printing and publishing...............+eseeeeeeee 127°3 138-9 158-2 173-9 | 

Daily newspapers........cceeecesecseesecceeces 125-7 136-6 152-6 164-3 
Job PrINtIN Sis Saree pysle-< hawiaie obj hele’ s -'eRleh Pah 129-8 142-4 165-9 188-3 
Lumber and its products..............0sseereeee- 178-3 205-2 226-2 238-8 
AP AMA aESt Ulster ds keteed RARIO Ld 6 PE SC OIE EO Goo GIO 184-8 215-7 236-5 253-0 
Sash and door, and planing mills............. is 161-2 180-2 195-9 197-5 
Woo dem furniture: 22)...ictedo ct siralenc oferslelsiovsietasieie eh Lo7/ 192-6 218-8 228-3 
Edible plant products.........cceseceeeeeeeeeeees 153-0 175-0 194:°5 205-4 
Jute has coh | Cahn eaG haar adenbaonn punpad CoOdooeE 153-1 178-0 196-5 201-9 
Bread and other bakery products............-. 152-6 174-2 191-6 202-5 
Biscuits and crackersS.......s..ccecsceccceesces 159-2 184-1 210-5 233-8 


Confectionery. ce. + ccciseic's ere ele o's siviclelets ie» 010 0)sieie 148-7 167-0 189-3 192-5 
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15.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1946-50—concluded 


Industry 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Manufacturing—concluded 
Per products te08 is Soe ena ds See Pag aaa vee ao. 150-7 170-5 195-6 206:6 215-2 
eather and its products, ...i.si...der.se.occess. 167-5 198-5 219-3 228-1 235-4 
BGA OP ANMETIO’ 5 cet ec une hs cc es, 181-1 215-7 239-7 246-9 260-6 
Ree UMN OIOGSN. oy cic wa eee oe bo bw kets es. 164-0 194-2 214-1 223-4 229-0 
Slaughtering and meat packing................... 165-4 189-1 217-0 231-3 245-2 
davon anid ateel products soos fF. sok koe u secs... 159-6 180-4 200-5 212-3 226-0 
Eimer yuromrand StOGls.6. SP sesecs Ec ok oo 170-6 189-6 215-3 239-6 255-1 
Iron castings and machine shop products 161-0 189-6 212-1 224-2 241-0 
achinery, engines, boilers, tanks, ete 155-8 177-4 195-8 209-4 244-9 
IVONArerON DAIS, Sane )i0 2c sLikek 6. ckan. ius. 154-6 162-9 173-3 181-8 192-9 
PROG MUD iNidiute aes. 5.8) feck ee sc kame. 148-8 163-7 175-7 181-5 185-6 
Urey Sr as] (CT See Ge ie a 140-4 151-1 163-1 165-9 174-3 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories............. 162-3 191-0 215-3 225-1 239-1 
Heating and cooking apparatus................. 163-5 192-0 226-6 234-2 251-1 
Agricultural implements....................... 178-5 207-3 232-0 242-5 268-2 
Sheet-metal products... ........c.csccccecescces 161-9 185-0 211-3 220-0 232-1 
Tobacco products...........cccccececcs 156-9 186-4 232-2 253-9 281-8 
SVETAROS MALS LIGMUOTS),. 6s. ciieé ea belek chon ccc. 148-4 160-7 182-9 199-7 210-4 
Plectric light antl power. «<0... Fs0.cesesccescccec. 143-5 154-8 169-7 186-4 199-7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 169-1 195-5 225-6 236-5 253-0 
POUIStFHEMOM uo. unos oer ceo ee ede eee 143-9 155-0 176-3 184-2 194-0 
Transportation and Communications 143-5 149-3 174-3 175-9 187-3 
PES UMSTIOUURL YEE? hace oo hos hein vce Cees ek 145-9 151-6 178-8 179-1 191-0 
Water transportation (inland and coastal) 162-3 183-8 213-5 213-8 236-3 
Pibegrn Pata yes as). ote eda loc cc . 142-3 142-3 170-2 170-2 179-2 
| Electric street-railways........cc.scecesceccees 139-5 162-3 175-0 179-0 192-1 
Communications—telephone..............es000.. 125-2 132-2 140-4 151-5 158-9 
i Service—Laumdries. .............cccccccccccecccce 147-5 170-5 183-0 195-0 209-0 
General Averages.........0...5 000.0000. 155-2 173-7 195-8 204-6 215-9 


16.—Average Hourly Wage Rates{forzselectedz Occupations in Manufacturing, 
by Provinces, 1950 


6e—e—o0———09@#$q#o$o“O$*$0wawoaqouaqleeoooooeooooaoa@a@@m@>?o0”$@»@>=$S$ S@a Te ————eeeee—OO oO 


Occupation estat ae Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Speke: Alberta Calaebis 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newsprint— ah! 
Machine tender............. 2-44 2-21 2-20 2 2 of, 2 2-41 
BUMS HED Aa. Nese Coe Meck: 1-11 1-11 1-09 2 2 2 wld 
Wood Products— cars 
BSWVeL rene ris or bic kek ; 0-78 0-81 0:97 0-90 0-90 0-99 | . 170 
Machine hand.............. 0-71 0-81 0-92 0-94 0-94 0-94 1-22 
| Meat Products— 
General butcher............ 2 1-14 1-16 1-28 1-23 1-26 1-30 
|  Motor-truck driver......... 2 1-20 1-16 1-29 1-17 1-22 1-25 
Tron and Steel Products— 
MPO INISG Sas tee to < Se Wie oc 1-12 1-13 1-25 1-11 1-08 1-19 1-47 
MUI erg. dev Oes bs cbe ete 2 1-22 1-17 1-37 1-29 1-02 1-15 1-41 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth— 
jpinner, male..............- 0-70 0-82 0-91 0-76 


Weaver, female............. 0-61 0-78 0-80 0-66 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Insufficient data. 
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17.Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Male Employees 
in selected Industries, by Provinces, 1948-50 : 


Be pe eed OY se ee en ee ee ee 
ieee eae 


Industry and Year Bary be Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba swe Alberta rgha: _ 
hrs hrs hrs hrs. hrs hrs hrs 
Work clothing..........- 1948 41-5 45-9 41-4 40-2 2 40-0 40-1 
1949 43-5 45-2 41-4 41-2 —_— 40-0 41-7 
1950 43-5 44-4 41-1 41-0 —_— 40-0 40-0 
Newsprilttnaee.atees se ae 1948 48-0 48-0 48-0 _ — — 44-0 
1949 48-0 48-0 48-0 _ — —_ 44-0 
; 19503 48-1 48-4 47-9 48-0 — _ 43-4 
Wood products.........- 1948 53-1 53-7 46-4 46-1 46-3 47-5 40-7 
1949 51-6 53-4 46-5 46-5 45-7 46-5 40°6 
1950 51-9 53-0 46-9 46-0 44-6 46-3 40-7 
Meat products........ + 1948, 44-2 45-6 45-1 44-1 44-2 44-0 44-1 
1949 44-0 45-8 44-4 44-4 44-0 44-4 44-0 
1950 40-5 44-7 42-6 41-6 41-8 41-5 41-4 
Tron and its products... .1948 47-1 46-8 44-5 45-1 44-1 42-8 40-1 
1949 44-8 44-9 43-3 45-3 44-1 41-8 40-1 
1950 44-5 45-2 42-4 44-9 43-9 42-4 40-1 
pi Se 
Woollen yarn and cloth. .1948 49-3 48-5 46-8 45-3 
1949 47-5 47-9 45-7 45-0 
1950 48-5 46-5 46-1 45-2 
Did ee de he eo eg ge, eS ee ee 
: oer of Newfoundland. 2 Insufficient data. 3 Data shown apply to pulp and paper as 
a whole. 


18.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for selected Occupations in certain Cities, 1950 


Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction— 
Bricklayer and mason...........-.+++: 1-44 1-60 1-95 1-75 1-88 ~ 
Garpenterwes iris. dee rere ie etna 1-23 1-40 1-75 1-50 1-68 
Bileetrician ee eee ee aerate corel ts 1-33 1-50 1:85 1-50 1-78 
ainten ere Cae ee tee eee coca 1:07 1-30 1-50 1-20 1-50 
EBlasterene ke cc.e cece cire eiicrmiesrirnere 1-35 1-60 2-00 1-75 1-85 
[elusn beratens ee ase nace a coroner 1-30 1-58 1-85 1-65 1-75 
Sheet-ametal-workers. aac «cela 1-13 1-40 1-85 1-10 1-80 
HA DOULET Se. Ae eee eee 0-81 0-85 0-95 0-80 1-20 
Manufacturing— 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 0-83 0-91 0-99 0-88 pe LoG 
Transportation— 
Electric Street-Railway— § 
One-man car and bus operator!....... ise 1-15 1-24 1-05 1-27 
Time mane tne ee cane a 1-10 1-40 1-32 1-68 
Shop and barnman..,........56++.<:-- ate 0-85-1-24 | 1-08-1-48 | 0-90-1-16 | 1-10-1-36 
leGtriGianeey, saath: seein. Sismegle ten te ae ah 1-23 1-33 1-16 1-36 
Trackman and labourer............+. OSs 0-85-1-01 1-08-1-24 | 0-79-0-84 1-15 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositor— 
WS aR oigttersi es. Tians, See one orate 1-43 1-83 1-974 1-48 1-80 
TOD eee tl an aL eon toe aout 1-083 1-58 1-63 1-40 1-67 
Pressman— 
ING ws Deen Ano aac ree tcl osiom roan 1-35 1-78 1-974 1-47 1-80 
TO greene Se ee eins Pee toke = 1-21 1-40 1-59 1-33 1-56 
Book DINGeh ewe eon eie eel tecek: se 1-66 1-674 1-52 1-81 
Binderyein) Mee sates rw eke ols gees esl es 0-46 0:77 0-84 0:70 0-91 


pa Sgt i ee et 


' 2 . " 
1 Maximum rates based on length of service. Two-man car operators receive 7 cents less at Montreal - 
and Vancouver and 5 cents less at Toronto and Winnipeg. ‘| 
ee 
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19. 


Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week in certain Cities, 1950 


Industry Halifax - | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
hrs hrs hrs. hrs hrs 

Construction— 

ION ys re NE 4 heey. TR Calon aiken 40 40 40 40 40 

CATER Sao atl a aaa aera il 48 40-50 40, 44, 48 - 48 40 
Transportation— . 

Electric street-railway.............00.. ve 48-50 40 44-48 463 
Printing and Publishing.......,....... 40 40-44 40 40-46 374 


Wages of Farm Labour.—Compared with the corresponding dates in previous 
years, farm wage rates showed some levelling-off and decline in Eastern Canada 
and British Columbia in August 1949. This was in contrast to the general upward 
climb in evidence during the period 1940 to May 1949. With a few exceptions, 
this levelling-off and decline was continued in those areas and extended to the 
Prairie Provinces during January 1950. A reversal of this trend became evident 
for some of the wage rates in May and August 1950 and a general recovery was 
under way by January 1951 in all provinces. For the remainder of the year the 
rates climbed steadily to reach the highest level since the survey was started in 
1940. The information is provided by volunteer farm correspondents located 
throughout Canada. 


20. 


Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help, as at Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Aug. 15, 1949-51 


Note.—Figures for 1940-42 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, pp. 732-733; for 1943-46 in the 1947 
edition, pp. 653-654; and for 1947 and 1948 in the 1951 edition, pp. 703-704. 


 6e—e—eaneoe——oOoaoao eee 


Jan. 15 | May 15 Aug. 15 
eS Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an SU ee ee ES ae ee eee 
With |Without} With |Withoutl| With |Without! With Without} With )Without|! With |Without 
Board] Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board! Board Board|] Board |Board| Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ _$ $ 
P.E.I.— 
1949...... 2-90} ~ 3-81] 57-50} 78-121 3-10 4-20) 59-00) 83-00 - 
1950'2,..28 3-00 3°75} 58-12) 82-35! 3-10 4-10] 61-00} 86-00 
: BOD LES ey 3-19 4-12] 66-42! 90-88] 3-40 4-50] 69-00} 98-00 
| 
N.S.— 
me 1949...... 3°58 4-45 171-24 | 97-35 3-50 4-50} 72-50} 105-00! 3-80 4-70} 72-00} 100-00 
BODO Sohccch. 3-501)  4-201/65-00!| 98-0014|| 3-44 4-18) 74-21] 104-06! 3-70 4-70] 77-00} 95-00 
HO51 2. 63: 3-801} 4-601174-001/108-001]]/ 3-91 4-75] 85-83} 105-83] 4-40 5-10} 85-00} 109-00 
NB— 
ee 1949...... 3°85 5-00} 87-22} 113-00]) 3-80 4-90} 86-00} 118-00 
mel950....... 3-41 4-33] 77-86] 112-00] 3-90 4-70) 85-00] 113-00 
me t951...... } 4-26 5-25/103-70} 135-43] 4-70 5-80/101-00} 134-00 
uc — 
fm 1949...... 3-93 4-83] 83-18] 112-57] 3-91 4-83] 85-29] 114-59] 4-00 4-90} 85-00} 114-00 
merd950...... 3-30 4-20} 71-00} 97-00) 3-54 4-44) 76-50} 102-44! 3-80 4-80} 80-00} 109-00 
merag5l...... 4-00 5-00] 79-00} 114-00] 4-22 5:22} 89-22} 116-02! 4-70 5-80/100-00] 134-00 
Ont.— 
LT 4-05 4-98) 71-48 99-57|| 4-11 4-91] 73-98} 101-09] 4-30 5-20) 75-00} 107-00 
fed 050. ...... 4-00 4-80} 66-00} 100-00] 4-12 5:13) 76-89} 107-99] 4-60 5-70) 81-00} 111-00 
e951. ..... 4-30 5-40] 77-00] 113-00) 4-68 5-73] 85-34 120-07 5-20 6-40] 89-00| 124-00 


1 Not published separately; figures given are averages for the three Maritime Provinces. 
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20.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help, as at Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Aug. 15, 1949-51—concluded 


May 15 Aug, 15 


Daily Monthly Monthly 

and Year 0 a eS ee ee ee 
With |Without|] With |Without| With |Without With |Without|] With |Without| With |Without 
Board| Board |Board| Board ||Board Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board Board 


Lee ee ee eS | Le 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Man.— 
1949...... 4-09 5-36] 66-12} 94-00] 4-29 5-63) 81-78} 108-00 6-80] 91-00] 121-00 © 
1950s cee 4-00 5-20) 64-00] 90-00] 3-94 5-15] 85-59] 110-00 6-20] 93-00) 123-00 
TLS Ss ete 3-90 5-20] 69-00) 102-00) 4-79 6-02) 96-46] 128-82 7-20|104-00] 141-00 
Sask.— 
O40 seers 4-00 5-00| 74-49] 105-05) 4-18 5-15) 88-26] 120-58 6-30] 93-00} 122-00 ~ 
1950.80.05 3-20 4-50! 64-00]  90-00|| 4-37 5-32) 91-15) 119-21 6-70} 96-00} 128-00 
LOD eee 3-90 4-80] 70-00} 103-00 4-79 5-78|100-69) 132-92 7-40|109-00} 141-00 
Alta.— 
1949 5. 4-07 5-20| 76-67| 107-31) 4-44 5-77| 89-29] 121-36 6-00} 92-00} 122-00 
1050%...2: 3-60 4-60] 78-00} 102-00) 4-27 5-31] 91-84) 123-11 6-10] 97-00] 182-00 
1ODLe Sate 3°70 4-80) 76:00} 104-00] 4-72 5-95}100-28) 133-28 6:90/110-00) 147-00 
B.C.— : 
10408 a. 5-57 5-93| 84-50} 126-67) 5-06 6-44] 93-57) 127-50 6-20] 86-00} 118-00 — 
19502325 3 5-00 5-40] 77-00] 115-00} 4-72 6-00} 89-78} 120-33 6-20] 98-00) 135-00 
105 6-30 7-60| 90-00} 141-00) 5-67 7-00|105-00) 141-67 7-20|112-00} 140-00 — 
Totais— prt 
1949 se 4-04 4-97| 74-87) 104-45) 4-04 5-06) 83-73) 113-88 5-30) 85-00) 115-00 
1950...... 3:60 4-50] 69-00} 99-00] 3-84 4-80) 84-64) 113-76 5-40) 88-00] © 120-00 
1951...... 4-10 5-10} 75-00) 110-00) 4-4 


5-44) 94-88) 127-00 6-30|101-00) 135-00— 


Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance_ 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, | 
applies to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified 
industries or occupations such as agriculture, fishing, Armed Forces, permanent 
public service of the Federal Government, provincial governments and municipal | 
authorities, private domestic‘service, private-duty nursing; certain director-officers 
of corporations; workers on other than hourly, daily or piece rates if earning more 
than $4,800 per year and (except by consent of the Unemployment ‘Insurance 
Commission) employees in a hospital or charitable institution not carried on for 
gain, All employees paid by the hour, day or on piece rate (including a mileage 
rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees 
who receive $4,800 or less per annum under weekly, monthly or yearly rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute to 
the Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal Government 
contributes an amount equal normally to one-fifth of the combined employer- 
employee contributions, reimburses the fund for certain types of supplementary 
benefit payments and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941, to 
Mar. 31, 1951, employers and employees contributed $773,530,581 to the Fund 
and the Federal Government added $156,502,957. Interest and profit on sale of 
securities amounted to $77,620,644 and fines of $76,196 made a total revenue ol 
$1,007,730,378. 
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Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 
1951, total benefit payments amounted to $343,150,001, leaving a balance of 


- $664,580,377 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Government of 


Canada bonds and, as at Mar. 31, 1951, the par value of bonds held amounted to 
$652,847,500. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


a 
SSsSsSsSsma9M=9a—9Baa9=9$99SSSS 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
Vales ie 
: fe) erson 
Earnings By By Weekly Single | With One 
Employee | Employer Stamp? Person or More 
Dependants 
a ee 
_ cts cts cts $ $ 
Desa than$0-Q0 srs viv coieutads dowd vanicin ne 18 18 36 4-20 4-80 
LE PO I i ana ea ae aaa 24 24 48 6-00 7-50 
B15 00'LO S205 00 Ree ys. LS. 30 30 60 8-10 10-20 
BRNOO GG BG OG Bee ces a 36 : 36 a2 10-20 12-90 
Lali a cee SF 2 ke ol Se ee Ne a 42 42 84 12-30 15-60 
$34-00 to $47-99............. eh anrt  dehthoee 48 48 96 14-40 18-30 
Bee OO OPgnOrest Aer een cs po hee ce. 54 54 108 16-20 21-00 
1 The daily rates of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 


on the average daily contribution for the last 180 days in the two years preceding claim. The daily rate 
of benefit is one-sixth of the weekly benefit rate. 

No benefit is payable during the first eight days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal to one- 
fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less one-third 
the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit is paid 
as a right on fulfilment of the following statutory conditions:— 


The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions within two years, 
while in sured employment; and the payment of at least 60 daily contributions within 
the immediately preceding 12 months, or 45 daily contributions within the immediately 
preceding 6 months. (These periods of two years, 12 months and 6 months may be 
extended under certain circumstances. ) 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 


| suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out 


of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to 


_ do so; residence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a 
_ claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is dis- 


charged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 


_ without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 


Supplementary benefits at a slightly lower rate are payable to certain classes 
whose benefits have been exhausted or who are not entitled to ordinary benefit 
| during the period Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 in each year. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act first became payable late in January 1942, but no applications 
tor benefit were received until early in February. Except for unusual periods such as 


the months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 1945, 
ve 


i + Statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance 
| gection, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. A more detailed analysis of these data, by province and sex, is 
‘available in D.B.S. publication, Annual Report on Benefit Years Established and Terminated Under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 
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monthly totals of claims received have shown a definite seasonal variation, rising in 
the late autumn and winter and falling again in the spring. Monthly averages of 
initial and renewal claims filed have been as follows: 1942, 2,244; 1948, 3,055; 
1944, 7,575; 1945, 24,699; 1946, 40,722; 1947, 36,904; 1948, 54,091; 1949, 77,821; 
and 1950, 88,165. 


Since September 1943, a record has also been maintained of the number of 
claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day in each month. 
This provides a measure of recorded unemployment among insured persons on one 
day of each month. Monthly averages of ordinary claimants on the live register 
at the end of the month have been: 1944, 10,454; 1945, 41,139; 1946, 96,760; 1947, 
68,254; 1948, 88,909; 1949, 135,624; and 1950, 165,304. 


Monthly statistics on the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act also 
provide data on the number of days that claimants on the live unemployment register 
at the end of each month have been continuously on the register, the number of 


claimants considered entitled and not entitled to benefit, chief reasons for non- — 


entitlement, number of days benefit paid and amount of benefit paid. 


In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
tions of the persons employed in insurable employment are prepared from returns 


covering the book exchange at Apr. 1, and annual data are published on benefit . 


years established and benefit years terminated. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 


shown in Table 21, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as 


at Apr. 1, as indicated at that time from returns on those receiving insurance books 
and contribution cards. 


Table 22 presents information on the persons who established benefit years — 


and those benefit years that terminated during the calendar year 1949. A benefit 
year is established under the Unemployment Insurance Act when an insured person, 
upon becoming unemployed, submits a claim and proves that at least 180 daily 


contributions have been made on his behalf during the preceding two years. Because _ 


of other provisions of the Act or because he may regain employment before she 
actually receives benefit, the setting up of a benefit year does not necessarily result 
in the receipt of benefit payments. When a benefit year is established it means 


merely that the claimant’s right to receive benefit at a certain rate at any time 
during the succeeding twelve months is determined. Thus, of the 410,820 benefit | 


years which terminated during 1949, 62,289 were paid no benefit. 


The benefit year remains in existence either until the authorized benefit rights. 
are exhausted or until 12 months have passed since the date of its establishment, | 


whichever occurs first. 


The amount of benefit paid on benefit years terminated, as presented in Table 22, 
is secured by multiplying each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paid at 
that rate on the ledger cards representing benefit years upon which benefit was drawn. 


Table 24 classifies benefit years terminated by daily rate of benefit authorized. 
The daily rate of benefit is determined by the amount of the daily average con- 
tribution paid on behalf of the claimant during the most recent 180 contribution 
days and by whether or not he has a dependant within the meaning of the Act. 
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21.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial 
Groups and Sex, 1949 and 1950 


. Nore.—These figures include only those who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 
issued a book for the first time in April. They, therefore, represent an estimate of the number employed 
in insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


1949 1950 


Industrial Group 


Males Females Males Females 
So ee ee a ee a ee el ee 
No. No. No. No. 
ARE MMM ES Men aan Pc eS ee Oe” hae 970 410 1,240 440 
LED 8 GR ET ae ek ea eagle ig See aS 11,540 350 38, 600 890 
Fishing, hunting and trapping......................... 540 10 420 180 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— rn 
UNE CL A Se pee rie oe es Aan Ce 40,500 1, 200 42,410 920 
LE BR ee i COE OR TS eee 1 a 27,700 320 27, 180 400 
pre Sierar tinier 5. eet ee SD ypea 2h) 250 6,920 220 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits..................... 1,870 30 2,150 30 
AG eT ARS aie ae 2 gree Rn a by Sle OT 700 20 1,290 160 
Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....... 77,960 te 820 79,950 1,730 
Manufacturing— 
mnis aud heyerares: (0098 atk ois A 83, 920 30, 450 87,770 35, 230 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................... 4,650 6, 270 3,340 4,820 
BABDDAT DEQGMCER Ho. hie Geek gc eos wi 12,600 4,800 13,970 5,160 
PMALOEMTOR MOA eee ae eS 17, 980 12,770 17, 180 12, 280 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 42,450 29, 200 42,110 26,560 
Clothing (textile and fur)......................... 37,370 75,120 34,070 68,320 
a ee © Be an eT ana el een a) 76, 750 7,880 78, 500 7,480 
PMPOLANUOUCISL AT CStT ke a ee 56,410 10, 180 57,190 11,270 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 30, 680 14, 780 32,540 14,970 
ioe Biel Steek produce... 5 AA 138,470 14, 880 126, 920 14, 480 
Transportation equipment........................ 103,750 8,310 103, 690 8,770 
on-ferrous metal products................6...... 33, 670 6, 230 28,780 5, 430 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 27,720 11,890 35,420 14, 840 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 22,100 3,130 22, 670 2,750 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 9, 250 2,240 5,340 950 
hemicHpronuees. oe a 27,860 10, 160 27,380 10, 920 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.........._. 15, 610 11, 230 15,020 10, 560 
mOtals, Manuiacturing <5. olcu «occ. cn, 741-, 240 259, 520 731,890 254, 790 
Construction— 
fmnernL ONL ECiOree. on 100,090 2,740 95, 660 2,450 
Special trade contractors (subcontractors)......... 39,110 1,510 42,520 1,850 
Potals,- Connection ».2 coc foots sleek 139, 200 4,250 138, 180 4,300 
Transportation, Storage and Communications— 
Pe OGOENOLI SA, cc te. ON  * 206, 500 11,070 234, 590 12,980 
Storage....... Ce Cierra ea peas Oe ea ae, eee 8,320 960 8,960 1, 250 
Wormuimontiong: s+ 286. 0p ee fe 8,440 15, 730 11,770 25,350 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and Com- . 
PTC ALIOR Ee Spates ea hs we dee 223, 260 27,760 255,320 39, 580 
| mrblic Uhliky Operation... ..2s.. 65... sb oh ce... 27,760 3,100 28, 540 3, 260 
- Trade— 
| LD at RE Tare Diy pal Ge EM a 87,000 27,520 92,970 28, 280 
: NE RRR OTS 0 sh acon ore Re 180,570 149,310 171,340 131,190 
| " Re a ica eR eS, La ee 267,570 176,830 264,310 159,470 
Finance, insurance and real estate .................... 32,520 50, 270 32, 260 52,500 
Service— 
Prnraney OF public: .%....>.... ose, foe. 10,020 11,800 9,750 12,800 
: ST ES SET, OA AAC aN ak a 71,520 28, 720 72,890 26,390 
PS a eres italy SO ne ae 10,320 5,880 9,990 6,070 
ES tae RE I 5 Ete gee Ee ae ae 14,540 13, 100 15, 600 13,820 
SSE Iie Ae ae rela Ol 59, 630 71,030 56, 650 67, 160 
BGnte CONNEC «ay 2 Jen tr Sk E 166,030 130,530 164,880 126, 240 
Memebetined ek | Ati Uo Fah ox, 18,490 6,510 9,490 2, 250 
ES OSES: SFI RRC Sone a a ae 197,100 44,630 180, 200 47,640 
| Totals, All Industries....................... 1,904,180 705,990 || 1,925,280 693, 270 
 98452—462 
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92.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, 


Years, classified by Provinces, 1949. 


Benefit 


Persons 
Province ae eat Paid on 
Benefit | Terminated one 
Years 
: ce ee ee ee 
| No. No. No. 
Newlfoundland......c.ccsccccccsescrccresevcccescesers 318 20 1,316 
Prince Edward Island.........+s+seeeesceseresseseses 2,923 2,560 197,201 
Nova SCOUA. odin cies ace cole smisieynine + vin o's Poevmiee wrens #0 ie otal 31,372 25,065 | 1,770,920 
New Brunswick........cceceeeceeceeceeeneeeceeercees 23, 873 17,636 | 1,246,886 
Cac bee re cee eet tints ee eaiueg: te weet 176, 822 125,975 | 7,979,584 
CHREATION: kaveicincrne see aden care pease Sel Sion ome c Sate: 174,946 118,553 | 6,001,317 
Wei boa Sch cepa eis ave Soca panels can Daas) b states hile esas dln a 25,937 21,720 | 1,455, 298 
GockatChEWAl...ccccssedewagecetacescseerncwigetneeses 14,943 | 12,742 851, 231 
Ii pertae Use os ck Pi gieeh s+ ehtts smaonge epee es oer 7 23 , 984 18,570 839,841 
British Columbia..........esceecsecoeseeecceesetecee 80,956 67,979 | 4,316,505 
Wotalsa. ..: +l/3 TP ene eh eae aes 556,074 | 410,820 


1 These data are obtained from the daily rate of benefit authorized at the time the benefit year is 


established and the number of benefit days paid during the benefit year. 


23.—Benefit Years 


Benefit Years, classified by Duration of Benefit Paid 


| ; 
Benefit Years Terminated, Benefit Days — ; 
Paid on Benefit Years Terminated and Amount of Benefit Paid on those Benefit — 


Amount of 
Benefit 
Paid on 
Benefit 

Years 


Terminated|Terminated! 


3,272 

404, 219 
3,836, 254 
2,701, 858 
16,917 728 
12,711,097 
2,994,081 


1,831,819 


1,836, 604 
9, 639, 592 


24,660,099 | 52,876,524 


Terminated during 1949 and Benefit Days Paid on those é 


Duration 
Bopent Benefit Benefit of et Benefit 
Days Days Benefit Days 
Termi- Pp id P id Pp id Termi- P id 
nated oe at nie nated at 
(days) 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
62, 28 — 678,776 || 215-219..... 1,001 217,232 
16,593 42,497 657,175 || 220-224..... 924 205,012 
19,776 | 143,462 615,611 |} 225-229..... 893 |.. 202,677 © 
15,073 | 180,471 588,956 || 230-234..... 921 213,568 
15,272 | 255,748 540,402 || 235-239..... 813 192,594 
14,324 313 , 205 484,510 |} 240-244..... 770 186,327 © 
13,573 366, 237 465,922 || 245-249..... 822 203 , 044 
12,893 413,327 441,810 || 250-254..... 698 175, 837 
16,979 629, 834 408,364 || 255-259..... 681 174,996 
14,819 | 622,253 399,040 |} 260-264..... uso 192,520 — 
15,053 705, 728 381,755 || 265-269... 684 182,716 
14, 642 760, 169 343,365 || 270-274..... 629 171,060 © 
13,905 792,067 321,927 || 275-279..... 612 169,518 — 
13,536 839, 267 296,920 |} 280-284..... 670 188,961 
12,617 | 846,264 287,789 || 285-289..... 614 176, 162 
11,349 | 816,922 274,150 || 290-294..... 570 166,396 
10,853 834,364 267,626 || 295-299..... 679 201, 71a 
10.175 833,931 251,888 || 300 or over.. 1, 236 374,593. 
9, 238 803,176 231,191 —_—_ 
8,577 | 788,992 238, 083 : 
7,839 | 760,712 227,067 || Totals....| 410,820 24,660,099 ° 
6,727 | 685,880 228 , 336 4 


24.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1949 and Benefit Days Paid on t 
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Years, classified by Daily Rate of Benefit Authorized 
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hose Benefit 


Daily ; Benefit Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
Rate of Stats ays Rate of whee Days Rate of enn | Days 
Benefit nated Paid Benefit mated Paid Benefit Aakod Paid 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under $0-60. 20 694 || $1-40-$1-49 11,182 | 630,024 || $2-30-$2-39 5,486 380, 844 
$0-60-$0-69.. 56 1,919 || $1-50-$1-59 11, 642 659,923 || $2-40-$2-49 11, 616 746, 816 
$0-70-$0-79:. 268 12,502 || $1-60-$1-69 13, 104 769,528 || $2-50-$2-59 20,128 | 1,161,108 - 
$0-80-$0-89... 627 32,403 || $1-70-$1-79 23,995 |1,547, 706 || $2-60-$2-69 100,880 | 5,995,599. 
$0-90-$0-99.. 868 41,610 || $1-80-$1-89 16,825 | 957,809 || $2-70-$2-79 22,102 | 1,415,757 
$1-00-$1-09.. 2,247 125,239 || $1-90-$1-99 20,344 |1,136,431 || $2-80-$2-89 2,746 221,480 
$1-10-$1-19.. 3,278 174, 128 || $2-00-$2-09 82,722 |4,735, 200 || $2-90-$2-99 995 83,008 
$1-20-$1-29.. 7,548 459,635 || $2-10-$2-19 27,635 {1,819,650 || $3-00 or over 702 57,428 
$1-30-$1-39.. 15,258 | 923,438 || $2-20-$2-29 8,546 | 570,220 |] 
Totals...| 410,820 |24,660,099 


a I 


25.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1949, Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, and Benefit Years Terminated by Cause, classified by Age of Claimant — 
a ee 


Benefit Years 


Days Paid : 
Benefit Terminated 
Age Group Years on omen 
Terminated aa 
Terminated Lapsed Exhausted 
; No. No. No.” No. 
BOE 20 Oars fod ek cs ecak Goce oe 21, 287 890, 152 12,753 8, 534 
20-24 “ao cciseacia, Mabptirice Rah apied ea tepe teak 79,979 4,069,197 68, 737 16,242 
25-29 REC RR EUCY scree) halite os be che 66, 132 3,561,334 56, 163 9,969 
30-34 Sm re ees donee tent oe. 45, 621 2,395,914 38,773 6,848 
35-39 Pvt et! wie hice she ote ad 39, 800 2,087, 338 33, 346 6,454 
40-44 | OL Ot RE EASES RE BEAN 33,629 1,858, 469 27,549 | _ 6,080 
45-49 nS Fa gh det Alt Sal a ZB a a Bi 30,010 1,718,696 24, 252 5, 758 
50-54 nr 2 co orl as Se Ne Ramee S| 24, 669 1,574,330 19,199 5,470 
55-59 ipa ALS Gah Pe oe ee 20,672 1,440,920 15,456 5,216 
60-64 LSE ER, DUA Ri hc as i mame ami Ue 19,182 1, 603, 694 13,126 6,056 
MMEUORTS: OF QUCT 6a ob octecs oerciets divin. eed 27,649 8,305, 402 16, 132 aby [eco We 
TON VOIR ee foe tnt oe he se eta e “doe 2,190 154, 653 1,396 794 
Totals, All Ages ..:.............. 410,820 | ° 24,660,099 321,882 88,938 


a 


26.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1949 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
i Years, classified by Industries and Age of Claimant 


a ee ee ee A eS eee 
eee Sooo 


ot er a ab Pe 
MRE RF oe & 


Benefit Years Terminated Benefit Days Paid 


Industrial Group Under 25-59 60 Years |} Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years| Years or Over || 25 Years} Years or Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

MOU TTGS fo <p tne.’ oa boca cee whos osns 549 1,291 164 25,683 77,569 14, 204 

Beorestry and logging.....:...3...640ce0e 2,605 9,392 Ly HA 134,008 | 540,893 91,637 

‘Fishing, hunting and trapping........... 6 386 52 3,852 26, 239 4,332 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— ; 

MEIERUTAIN IN. ot 830 2,681 367 29,916 119,179 35, 986 
NT siete Ot Aen, sina), geht Aap 802 5,831 1,211 21,072 136, 763 72,264 
Non-metal mining...............6.... 335 957 131 19,312 63, 406 12,483 

> Quarrying, clay and sand pits........, 194 575 147 10,525 36, 683 12,010 

*PSIEEI CIES a eg ey oo Ce ee eae 9 48 ) 376 3,056 554 
Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil 
SEE ae Re OO ee ee ae 2,170 10,092 1,865 81,201 | 359,087 133, 297 
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96.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1949 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Industries and Ages of Claimants—concluded 


Benefit Years Terminated Benefit Days Paid 


Under 25-59 60 Years || Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years| Years or Over || 25 Years| Years or Over 


Lene eee eee eee ON | a a a 


Industrial Group 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Manufacturing— 

Hoodrandébeverares sense nests to erie 7,393 15, 620 2,730 || 359,063 | 907,620 277,074 
Tobacco and tobacco products......... 476 900 129 24,159 56,356 17, 264 
Rubber products....0c 008 vies oe oes 1,372 2,174 152 55, 259 91,818 16,912 
eatheriproductSs.. sascne ces see errs 2,289 3,800 686 100, 967 182,368 61, 722 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 4,151 5,128 729 || 245,240] 311,416 88, 922 
Clothing (textile and fur).............. 4,056 6, 250 787 || 190,739 | 323,118 82, 652 
Woodproductsintes tsar oe tote 4,635 13,489 2,980 224,332 722,761 278, 554 
Paper producten 5. .0e see tects oes 2,694 5, 558 900 |) 153,438 | 350,179 140,076 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSTEICS en ee ORR e otra aereec 1,325 1,912 346 59,870 | 115,464 42,939 
Tron and steel products...............- 4,512 12,750 Pai Le 189,099 598, 546 247 , 368 
Transportation equipment............. 6,364 25,541 3,327 310,227 |1, 205,367 336, 668 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 1,507 3,581 300 70,406 | 139,862 34, 667. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 1, 780 3, 209 319 72,096 | 153,854 40, 723 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1,229 2,417 413 53,707 | 134,270 45,028 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 187 614 163 6,645 33, 126 23,273 
Choinreal products.ct 2+... ssaccees 08 ox 1,125 2,543 382 56,101 | 155,684 54,737 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 1,257 2,032 349 59,323 | 108,596 37,516 _ 

Totals, Manufacturing............... 46,352 | 107,518 16,804 |12, 230,671 |5,590,405 | 1,826,095 

Construction— 
(Generalicontractors-te. nese ces er ee 8,747 Simca 7,504 || 440,989 |2, 167,884 614, 424 
Special trade contractors...........++- 2,692 7,696 1,051 || 127,187 | 405,649 89, 703 
Potals,Constructonerce as atari ei 11,439 44, 933 8,555 || 568,176 |2,578, 533 704, 127 
Transportation, Storage and Commu- 
nications— 
Transports tioner akan oe. 4-met re cee ee 8,436 20, 766 4,287 || 395,562 |1,143,715 633, 143 
SLOLAG OL asd RN es cass ee eee iis es 317 828 174 15,079 51, 723 20,772 
Communicationscnss.. soa eee ncee es 794 887 75 55, 646 75,860 11, 285 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and 3 
Communications....... SRO RUDE Bvcine 9,547 22,481 4,536 || 466,287 |1,271, 298 665, 200 
Public utility operation.............++6: 596 1,725 446 34,566 | 112,422 56, 583 
Trade— 
Wiholesalene seco cas cere sx Societe 3,532 8,728 1,313 || 168,035 | 551,207 155, 4383 
TRY GES Aah forte cia teeta lene Wie tarat-tee eens b 12, 665 20,535 2,746 646,546 |1,337,921 322,167 
Totals, Urade. Verte tee oe meee eee 16,197 29, 263 4,059 |} 814,581 |1,889, 128 477, 600 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..... 1,426 2,338 724 80,339 177,089 96, 759 
Service— 
Community or publics: 4.2540. ere 699 2,495 796 36, 140 158, 686 80,914 | 
Government Us Serato to NS actos Shere tee 2,206 9,666 3,222 131,915 680, 053 316,498 © 
Recreation.........-0+ssseeeeceeeenees 664 1,502 575 33,532 96,091 57, 73 
BUSINESS mise else koe tas suc eteslans 540 1,654 459 92,524 |. 105,583 45,466. 
IPELSOME sya te are seein eats loka stots anaes ietereop 6,038 15,396 3,249 286, 832 952,013 332,254 | 
AO talss Ser VACe meee cect eit Serer 10,147 30, 713 8,301 |} 510,943 |1,992,426 832, 869 j 
LinspeciHed tns..ce ties emer sie Saige sta 171 401 68 9,042 26,912 6,393 
Totals, All Industries!............. 101,266 | 260,533 


46,831 4,959,349 [14,637,001 | 4,909,096 | 


1 The total number of benefit years terminated was actually 410,820 since for 2,190 benefit years the | 
age of claimant was not given; 154,653 benefit days were paid on these 2,190 benefit years, so that the total 
number of benefit days paid on benefit years terminated was 24,660,099. 


4 


in the 1939 edition, p. 802; and for 1939 and 1940 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 
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27.—Benefit Years Terminated during 1949 and Benefit Days Paid on those Benefit 
Years, classified by Occupations 


Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit 

Occupation Group Years Days Occupation Group Years Days 

Terminated Paid Terminated Paid 
No. No. No. No. 
MIANHPCTIAL ace, at ee: 3,872 264,185 || Fishing, trapping and ; 
Professional ne. cons oes « 3, 080 191,887 Wegeinge eat Ne ly. 10,336 590,516 
Sait (et Be oli ag 8 os = le eae 34, 193 2,360, 103 Fishing and trapping. . 416 28,060 
‘Lransportations.:..<5....: 30,498 1,741,554 Logging (including for- 
Communications.......... 2,797 221,884 ECRLEYV) Bae ee aa 9,920 562, 456 
Commercial % 5, . sah. 25,716 IR Gloss 02 lManime sc, hci ee 10,425 379, 912 
insnCial. “yl. sate e hee ae 230 12,444 || Manufacturing and me- 
Service (other than pro- chanical "7, ia), sane 86, 652 4,628,416 
fessional) ::. 22455 co. 38,076 2,665, 722 || Electricl light and power 
Personal (other than production and station- 

MOMESLIG) S100. ee 18, 698 1, 250,071 ary enginemen......... 7,674 490,678 
Domestio wc ones 12,915 834,012 || Construction............. 44,549 2,563, 824 
Protective s..ctws.«. 5, 643 O3 bo 0Ge aa bourers.ooc..2.s eas ce, 110,323 6,784,376 
Other eto a 855. 820 6022432 Unspecified: ...220.0506 00 630 41,965 

Apriculturall seccmun tou. 1,769 107,141 || Totals, All Occupations 410,820 | 24,660,099 


-Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal- 
provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. -1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in all provinces, except Quebec. The 
Commission also established offices in Quebec and the provincial government 
thereupon reduced the number of its own offices. 

28.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected 
by Employment Offices, 1941-50, and by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


Norr.—Figures by provinces from 1920 to 1948 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year 
Books, commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 


— 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
omnia Peowince Registered Notified | Effected 
Males | Females “Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

NS ES Sa BT 8 cs RE a al 568, 695 262,767 344, 796 206, 908 331,997 175,766 
ASS Se ee A ee 1,044, 610 499,519 949, 909 431,933 597,161 298, 460 
TEE yo BA 2 a le Bee Cae 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,002,153 1,034, 447 1,239, 900° 704, 126 
OEM Se Oh pee et Se Sen Re 1,583,010 902, 273 1,779,224 949,547 1,101, 854 638, 063 
Pn Deen Ae es Saas ae 8 ais 1,855,036 661, 948 1,733,362 687,886 || 1,095,641 397,940 
Ba Weer eRe Sea ea 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,335, 200 567,331 624, 052 235,360 
TCS SUR aR Pan, Rane Ot ee 1,189, 646 439,577 1,060, 134 476, 643 549,376 220,473 
LES cel teea  pctenetay ae meaaliey Seid 1,197,295 459,332 794, 207 391,385 497,916 214,424 
OSE a ee Pea ee oe 1,295, 690 494,956 652, 853 373, 837 464, 363 219,816 
TDR RE Ae SE ee ee 1,500, 763 575,813 800, 611 363,711 559, 882 230,920 
Newfoundland......... 1949 24,794 1,296 1,143 315 864 112 
1950 36, 862 1,944 3,107 388 1,604 169 

Prince Edward Island. .1949 6,084 2,695 3,534 1,885 2,834 1, 254 
1950 8,492 3,007 4,868 2, 262 4, 283 1,678 

Nova Scotia........... 1949 57,607 17,072 16,842 10, 708 13,507 7,246 
' 1950 62, 665 19, 483 19,408 10,942 16,548 7,535 
New Brunswick........ 1949 52,749 13, 923 16, 940 7,614 13,979 §, 015: 
1950 68, 647 17,611 24, 632 8,118 19,094 5,821 

BPHEDOCt a. feces ness 1949 324, 982 111,151 116,318 80,815 76, 735 41,629 
1950 393,371 139,535 164, 240 82,075 104, 533 46,905 

BRO ERTAO; eee hanes ce 1949 438 ,455 181,409 286, 793 159, 860 199,679 91,851 
1950 488,571 205, 200 351,171 151,514 240,540 96, 758 

BURTILODS £.. Lktcs inti 1949 75, 724 41,601 44,293 31,585 31,697 21,424 
1950 90, 234 47,853 49,671 29,335 35, 806 20,473 

Saskatchewan.......... 1949 49,320 22,007 i ha) e/ 16,072 22,226 10,133 
1950 55, 621 23, 732 33,915 14,679 25, 262 9,720 
MOL the yas. wt ose - 1949 83,997 35, 748 60, 500 28,300 47,074 18,341 
1950 97,443 40,061 66, 436 28,374 52,224 18,593 

British Columbia...... 1949 181,978 68 , 054 75,363 36, 683 55, 768 22,811 
1950 198, 857 77,057 83, 163 36,024 59,988 23, 268 
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Section 6.—Vocational Training* 


The Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the provincial govern- + 
ments has, since 1949, carried on the following types of training: (1) youth training; (2) 
assistance to students; (3) apprenticeship; (4) training of unemployed workers; 
(5) assistance to the provinces for vocational schools; (6) training of military per- 
sonnel; and (7) training of discharged members of the Forces. s 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under the authority of — 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, continued to advise the Minister 
of Labour on the general aspects of training plans. Two meetings were held during 
the year. The Council is representative of employers, organized labour, vocational 
education and of veterans’ and women’s organizations. if 
29.—Federal Government Allotments for Vocational Training for the Year Ended | 

Mar. 31, 1951, and Claims Paid' to Apr. 30, 1951 . | 
eae ee ee | 
Training of 
Youth Training Discharged Members Apprentice Training | 
Province of the Forces | 
Allotment |Claims Paid] Allotment |jClaims Paid] Allotment |Claims Paid | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland...........0+. 20,000 6,375 e is = = 
Prince Edward Island....... _ 8,000 7,530 _ _ _ — { 
INOVa Scotiaewin. sas creel 24,000 18,454 2,500 1,399 _ 49,000 33,314 
New Brunswick............. 38,000 37, 607 2, 500 1,793 |. 43,000 34,857 @ 
Qudbeosts ie souk Aes ae 122,000 119, 621 - 13,000 4,995) — — 
Ontario... a.cegesee~oe¥s- 60, 000 60,000 | +» 14,000}. — 166,000 152,195 @ 
Manitoba: fee tes ce. 18,500 13,018 3,000 1,133 41,000 40,022 
Saskatchewan............-++ 35, 500 35,355 3,000 876 30, 000 30,382 
Albertans gna ten bdes 30, 000 24,841 5,000. | 2,133 114,000 114,423. — 
British Columbia........... 48,000 45,270 2,000. 1,776 30,000 22,441 | 
Wo tals .o.3c8 8h 565 50% 404, 000 868,071 , 45,000 14,105 473,000 427,634 
Training of Training of 
Unemployed Workers Military Personnel 
Province : 
Allotment |Claims Paid] Allotment .|Claims Paid 
$ $ $ a) | 
Newioundland’s:4t.., ifbAoPn i eiAR ok sate — LSS OTe here | 
Princetdwatd Island. ..28 coals Goins 50 255 Cer tare Cee — acs 


RS ICRA NOE <  f Re oLd Me en “1 495 000 | 113,376 


Ne we Bruns WiC oO ae ce renee lolstaranrs Sie ae tree elcteuee 36,000 31,337 16,000 14, 253 
CHIODOG ea eWte tara hse oa Sige Hoes oie Ault Bee ae oeepigede 55,000 8,354 15,150 15, 147 
OTLATIO MeN nee te eae oe cnc ota mecsiets Sees — —_! 1,200 * Pda OSE 
WGI ROL Oe aes SO OBO aaah o ORG aeaiar ta 6 dorcememse an 3.6 30,000 19,697 7,000 6,399 
SEeiemroloveh eins ot abba o ouc CoConsUamDa os laoumoaueonn:; 27,000 25,910 20,500 19, 180 
INU OCH ais Woe eo Ws Se At WY AMAR Geo h amigonu.e soo 62,000 50, 774 —_ — 
British Columibiane icccce terested: wlesieree wieiecrereleuiele este) 13,000 6,899 — —_ 

MO CARIS Seer oh eae he Sa rend oil onentto stone ioe 348,000 256,047 59,850 56, 064 


1 Claims paid include commitments from previous years. 


Youth Training.—This phase of the training program consists for the most 
part of various general and specialized courses for rural young people in agriculture, 
home crafts and handicrafts, and other related subjects. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Canadian Vocationa 
Training Annual Report, 1950-51. 
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Assistance to Students.—Under the Youth Training Division of the 
Vocational Training Agreement with each province, assistance may be provided 
for nurses-in-training at hospitals and for university students in courses leading to 
a degree, who have good academic standing but who, without financial assistance, 
cannot continue training. At the discretion of the provincial authorities, assistance 
may be given in the form of a grant or loan, or a combination of the two. 


The value of Federal Government assistance for such purposes may be assessed 
from the following approximate amounts paid to the provinces during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1951:— 


Province Amount Province Amount 

$ $ 
Newfoundland................2. 6,375 Ontario. tas tn dee eher eee ee 60,000 
Prince Edward Island........... 4,750 ManODa ect os... sek he kaa: 5,419 
INOW SCOUIA satires ey terscnoe Us eke cle 9,728 Saskatchewan..............e0006 19,938 
INewWwasruns wick: -csscnc5 oe ees 13, 856 Alberian . Jamie cea cee. eco 14,356 
igi partes sate irate beaches cis acs 74,000 British Columbia............... 25, 363 


During the year 1950-51, Federal Government expenditure for such assistance 
amounted to $137,000 in the form of grants and $97,000 in the form of loans. 
Financial help was given to 429 nurses-in-training and 2,162 students at universities. 
Included in the total number of university students were 502 taking courses in 
medicine, 72 in dentistry, 358 in engineering, 59 in agriculture and 704 in arts and 
science. Total federal payments in the past 12 years, amounting to $2,083,820, 
have assisted 23,291 students. 


Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements are in effect with 
all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Quebec. Of the 
trades designated under the provincial Acts, emphasis is being given to the building 
and construction trades. In some provinces, certain categories of apprentices are 
given full-time training of a practical as well as a technical nature for a period of one 
_ to three months each year. For other categories, part-time training is given either 
in afternoon or evening classes for about seven months of the year. Provision is 
made with employers for adequate supervision of apprentices working on the job 
by the appointment of instructor-supervisors who instruct full-time classes for 
six to eight months and supervise for the remaining part of the year. Use is also 
made of trade advisory committees. Costs are shared equally by the province 
concerned and the Federal Government. The total number of apprentices registered 
was 10,850 in the seven provinces having agreements with the Federal Government 
on Mar. 31, 1951. - 


Training of Unemployed Persons.—The Canadian Vocational Training 
and Co-ordination Act provided for the training of unemployed persons in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits. An amendment passed in 1948 extended the 
_ provisions to include those not in receipt of unemployment insurance ‘benefits. 
The schedule covering the training of unemployed persons was accepted by all 
provinces, but training has not been carried out in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec or Ontario, the need for it not having arisen. Approved costs 
are shared equally by the province concerned and the Federal Government, the 
“province recommending to the Federal Minister of Labour the scale of training 
allowances that should be paid. 
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In the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, approximately 150,801 days’ training was 
given to 1,505 individuals, nearly all of whom were in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. At the end of that year, 752 were under 
training. The largest enrolment was in classes for nurses’ aides. No training under 
this schedule was given for the designated apprentice trades. 


Assistance for Vocational Schools.—A ten-year agreement for vocational 
school assistance signed in 1945 by nine provinces continued in operation and, 
in 1950, an agreement was made with Newfoundland. The following payments are 
made by the Federal Government:— 


(1) An annual grant of $10,000 to each province; 

(2) an annual allotment of $1,965,800 distributed among the ten provinces in accordance 
with the number of young persons in each province in the age-group 15-19 years; 

(3) a special allotment of $10,292,250 to be used for capital expenditure for building 
and equipment and to be distributed among the provinces on the same basis as the 


annual allotment. Allotments provided for Newfoundland amount to $65,800. 


for annual operation and $292,250 for capital expenditure. 


All federal allotments, except the annual grant under item (1), must be matched 
by an expenditure of equal amount by the provincial government concerned. 


The assistance given by this agreement has resulted in marked expansion of 
vocational training across the country. Federal approval has been given to 120 
vocational building projects, consisting of new schools or vocational additions to 
existing schools. Of these, 94 were completed by Mar. 31, 1951, and 10 were under 
construction. Provision has been made for young people in rural areas of facilities 
for training in homemaking and related subjects, vocational agriculture and farm 
mechanics. Table 30 gives the amount of the federal annual and capital allotment 
to each province, together with the amount of claims paid during the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951. Since the beginning of the agreement, total federal payments 
under the annual allotment have amounted to approximately $10,482,500 and 
capital payments for buildings and equipment to about $7,232,500. 


39.—Federal Government Assistance to Provinces for Vocational Schools, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1951 


Dee Te 


Capital Allotment 
Annual Allotment (Building and 
Province Equipment) 
Claims Claims 
Allotment Paid Allotment Paid 
Siglii: Sarah wen os ee ge ES a a eee 
$ $ $ $ 
Weswtoumc Lan Gictecds ce coc ccvauitav cle le chercrerstopslserens oueieceiens sialon 65, 800 65, 708 292, 250 — 
Prince Dd wardrlsland.. wa -occterec cha sie ave els citavelareretstele ole 25,700 35,110 82,000 9,890 
INO Vie SR COEKE ete as rere eerie eee eae 106, 400 105, 447 504,300 154,323 
ING WES TUNIS WICK rte cote nie cles eit erelede cuegeleretebereieteneversce7aie 92,700 92,700 433 , 000 17,897 
Quebec bays settee ne sttiae sk chee inide sy taeeemiees erent: 609, 400 544,346 3,139, 400 169,713 
On tha 0s A oe en yr Serer cagieted oe.cio Deon tea acta tI. ad 589,000 589, 000 3,031,500 369, 675 
IMFANNTEO DS roc rie a esc ceined Seal ha tarot 8) 6 ofeloneter sualetal.s evel eyereme 135,300 204, 508 656, 000 89,061 
sic GCE Wallet tale arise ses ae oie itie eterno terete ereteterane 173,900 173,564 858, 200 201, 432 
ER perta he ate ce cree rei tere ore cite ate cue ore efereletarese 143,800 143,800 700, 200 136, 530 
British Columbiacme. . cnecinics dat een oaiemrs o aterelere ciet 123,800 128,708 595, 400 6,342 


————$———_———_— 


Motals ae ccs 0. NE 8S 5 tas ete seis vate ss 2,065,800 | 2,082,891 || 10,292,250 | 1,154,863 
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Training of Military Personnel.—Provision is made for the training of 
service tradesmen in such categories as might be requested by the Department of 
National Defence, and for whom the provincial governments have the necessary 
training facilities. Training during 1950-51 was on a comparatively small scale, 
with an enrolment of 439 trainees in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The greater part of the training was given 
to driver-mechanics, motor-vehicle mechanics and electrical mechanics for the Army. 
The cost of this type of training is paid solely by the Federal Government. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces.—As might be expected, 
each year now shows a marked decrease in the numbers of veterans receiving training, 
New enrolments in 1950-51 were composed of pensioners or individuals whose train- 
ing was previously delayed. Only 256 veterans received training during the year, 
of whom 17 were still under training on Mar. 31, 1951. Since the beginning of such 
rehabilitation training, the total enrolment has amounted to 134,978 trainees. Costs 
were borne solely by the Federal Government and amounted to $25,814,000. 


Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other 
government authorities, departmental correspondents and from press reports. 


31.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industries, 1948-51 
(Includes Newfoundland since Apr. 1, 1949) 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry. —_— —_ ]H>Y->N]Y 
1948 1949 1950 1951p 1948 1949 1950 1951P 
RCW ITO Sorat «8 oiidevactt eos 94 118 60 99 6-8 8-5 4-7 7-0 
BEGEDINOT SOR es ee ee ee ae 171 145 160 181 12-3 10:5 12-5 12-9 « 
Fishing and trapping............... 30 33 42 21 2-2 2-4 3°3 1-5 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
GQUALTVANE See eee 194 203 173 188 14-0 14-7 13-6 13-4 
MIATIACHULING sone abcde ko. 268 250 247 231 19-3 18-1 19-3 16-5 
MMMMEUCENG . ewcct. ss. se. as ee, 182 152 160 215 13-1 11-0 12-5 15-3 
Electric light and power........... 45 42 62 31 3-2 3-0 4-9 2-2 
Transportation and public utilities. . 248 257 199 242 17-9 18-5 15-6 17-2 
Tr Cea Rosi ot Ne OR a= eo Oe 45 44 54 53 3-3 3-2 4-2 3-8 
BRDAR CO. de we ae oh Me. te leet, 3 2 _— 5 0-2 0-1 _ 0-4 
MOE, Vad ooh Uke Toe ane ts 106 jigs 120 137 7-6 9-6 9-4 9-8 
“CLIPGLETS SSW ic? Wie een a ana ae a il 6 — — 0-1 0-4 — — 
Motels i535. Aras ee 1,387 | 1,385 | 1,277 | 1,403 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—Preliminary figures indicate that, during 1951, 
513 fatal accidents to gainfully employed persons were caused by moving trains, 


_ vehicles, etc. Falling objects resulted in 203 fatalities and falls of persons in 164. 


a ~,, 


Fatalities resulting from causes in other classifications were: dangerous substances, 
157; striking against or being struck by objects, 40; handling of objects, 22; hoisting 


_ apparatus, 25; working machines, 20; prime movers, 15; animals, 12; and tools, 2. 


q 
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Included in the category “other causes” were 230 fatalities, of these, 153 were due to 4 
industrial disease, strain, etc. The number of accidents f atal and non-fatal, dealt with 


‘by the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are shown in Subsection 2.. 


- Subsection 2.—_Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury ~ 


oa workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by 


a specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for less than ~ 


a stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory 
system of collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of 
compensation, each provincial Act provides for an accident fund, administered by 
the province, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate, determined 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, in accordance with the hazards of the 
industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against 
his employer for injury from an accident during employment. In Ontario and 
Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and 


telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation as determined by the 


Board, and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. A federal Act 
provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government employees according 
to the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which the accident occurs. 
Seamen who are not under.a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled 
to compensation under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, 1946. : 


Free medical aid is given, in all provinces, to workmen during disability. Com- 
pensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, 
lead, mercury and phosphorus, and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. 
Other diseases competisated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope ; 


but, in general, they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, 
transportation and communications and the operation of public utilities. Under- 
takings in which not more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed 
may be excluded, except in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Benefits. —Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 
accident and the date when compensation begins but, in all cases, medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from one to seven 
days and in all provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period if. disability 
continues beyond it, except that in Saskatchewan and Alberta, where the waiting 
period is only one day, compensation is payable from and including the day after 
the accident. Compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 


Burial expenses: $250 in British Columbia, $200 in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, — 


New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta, $175 in Quebec and Saskatchewan, and 
$150 in Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. In some provinces costs of transport- 
ing the body are also allowed. 

To a widow or invalid widower (or to a foster mother as long as the children 
are under the age limit): 'a monthly payment of $75 in British Columbia, $60 in 
Saskatchewan, $50 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, and of $45 in Quebec. In addition, 
a lump sum of $200 is paid in Ontario and of $100 in all other provinces. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Workmen's Compensation 


in Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation: 
a monthly payment of $25 in Saskatchewan and Alberta, $20 in British Columbia, 
$15 in Nova Scotia, $12-50 in Prince Edward Island, $12 in Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba, and $10 in Quebec. 

For each orphan child: $30 a month in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
$25 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta, $20 in 
Newfoundland, Ontario and Manitoba, and $15 in Quebec, with a maximum of 
$100 per month to any one family in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. In 
Alberta, a further amount, not exceeding $10 a month, may be given at the dis- 
cretion of the Board. 

Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 years in seven provinces. In Quebec, the age limit is 18 years and in 
New Brunswick and British Columbia compensation is paid to the age of 18 years, 
if the child is regularly attending school. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the Board has dis- 
cretion to pay compensation to the age of 18 years if it is considered desirable to 
continue a child’s education. In New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, while the other 
provinces make payments only for the length of time the Board considers that the 
workman would have contributed to their support. 

Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependants is limited 
to $100 in Ontario, $85 in Alberta, $75 in British Columbia, $60 in Manitoba and 
$45 in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. In British Columbia, if there are 
parents as well as a widow or invalid widower or orphan children, the maximum 
payable to a parent or parents is $75 a month. In all provinces, compensation to 
dependants, other than consort or children, is continued only for such time as the 
Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 

Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the 

~ total amount of benefits payable to all dependants in case of death of the workman. 
In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, the maximum is 
two-thirds of the workman’s earnings, in Quebec 70 p.c. and in Prince Edward 
Island 75 p.c. In Ontario and Saskatchewan, the average earnings are the maximum 
amount payable. | 

The minimum payable to a consort and one child in Quebec is $55 per month, 
or $65 if there is more than one child; in Manitoba, the minimum is $12-50 per 
week, or if there is more than one child, $15 per week; in Saskatchewan, it is $85 
a month, and if there are more children, $100. In Newfoundland and Ontario, 
the minimum payable to a widow and five or more children is $100 per month. 

The rate for total disablement in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
_ and Manitoba is a periodical payment for duration of disability equal to 662 p.c. 
” of average earnings; in Quebec and British Columbia, the rate is 70 p.c. of earnings; 
' and in Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 75 p.c. Except 
in New Brunswick, the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid for a permanent total 
disability. The weekly minima are $15 in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba 
_ and British Columbia, $20 in Saskatchewan and $25 in Alberta. In Newfoundland, 
_ the minimum is $65 per month, in Nova Scotia it is $85 per month, and in Ontario 
$100 per month. If, however, average earnings are less than these minima, the 
_ amount of the earnings is paid in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. 
is 


Sd 
a 


i 
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For partial disablement, compensation in most provinces is a percentage of the 
difference in earnings before and after the accident, the percentage rate being 
the same as in total disablement. In New Brunswick and Alberta, the amount 
is determined by the Board according to the diminution of earning capacity, 
except in cases of temporary partial disablement in New Brunswick where compen- 
sation is two-thirds of the difference in earnings before and after the accident. 
In all provinces except British Columbia, if the impairment of earning capacity is 
10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $4,000 
a year in Ontario and Saskatchewan (in the latter case from Jan. 1, 1953), $3,600 
in British Columbia, $3,000 in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Manitoba and Alberta, and $2,500 in Prince Edward Island. If the workman’s 


earnings at the time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for compensa-_ 


tion, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person in the same 
grade of work. Compensation paid workmen under 21 years of age may be raised 
later, if it appears that their earning power would have increased had the injury. 
not occurred. Workmen’s compensation statistics by provinces are not on a com- 
-parable basis and are presented in Tables 32-40. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations 
Apr. 1, 1951. Prior thereto, the number of cases reported since Confederation by 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


1948, are: Apr. 1-Dec. 31, 1949, 35; 1950, 41; Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1951; 37. Industrial 


accidents reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Newfoundland, 
Apr. 1-Dece. 31, 1951, totalled 5,563. 


32.— Operations of the Prince Edward Island Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1949-51 


wp is 8 ee a eS SE ee eee ee 
SC ee 


Year Compensation] Medical Aid Total Were a 

$ $ $ No. 
TO4QUee. rey eae Me letott« ois Gia oe tee eee + wheleies saebecs 13,100 5,984 19,084 249 
LOS OS Recta simian syn aL nh Ginn tei Sada verele ones 43,523 21,455 64,978 890 
LOD ehh Sete Ror Soe Glee aie raiohere ts Bioastede or 32,899P 19, 882P 52,781? 900 


1 Figures for 1949 cover the first six months of operation of Board. 


33.—Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 


Norsz.—Estimates for outstanding claims are not included. Statistics from 1917-41 are given in previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


Year Compensation} Medical Aid Total tae d 
$ $ $ No. 
Ty Oe Rn dh SECM ODO: TOP IGN EENS Orurdoshs 1, 730, 169 211, 663 1,941,832 17,455 
FQ 4S Re erie a eetehe eee a becasue sheds ath aiweherete ates 2,897,718 196,511 3,094, 229 16,926 
OY We RA Biced OS Ok oot etl et Ge ae SE RRL A 2,693, 483 185,392 2,878,875 19,027 
1 GS Addin 6 aa bid Irs bn FOO ee ame One Socials 1, 243, 148 207,000 1,450, 148 18,396 
LOA Gree On tte ea ian screen ee. ema et 1,181, 207 194,912 1,376,119 19,496 
LOA fice ee Oe nN. MES 40 ol tt Sraeg ee Riehecees state tees 1,074,399 151,896 1, 226, 295 18,890 
LOA ee ei Gh as, Ee ein cha dois gine tal cima ete water) 1,054, 654 168, 403 1,223,057 19,741 
IGA QR Reis FAR Mt ee Ss Giang shtnays Graton mies crae 1,097,846 171,082 1,268, 928 19, 423 
TODO ee homeo ee hale eae Ors ccs, oR the an etet Cena ete se 1,316. 737 335, 194 1,651,932 15, 840 


hi Ue an emrttreeenea.din cacatarcc mem aordaa.ere 5 oc 1, 298, 363 351, 686 1,650,049 16,601 
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34.—Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 


Nore.—Statistics from 1920-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


a a ee eS 
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Fatal Medical Aid é 
Weekly | Permanent ’ ; ermanent 
Year Com- Partial F 1 Reserve . rao ro eae 
nsation | Disability oe for oe ahi isability 
Expenses Pdacions Trans- Nursing Reserve 
; portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOR eRe Wiislecuk 459, 528 82, 632 3,275 143,392 125,837 89, 246 1 
POSSE iets clas ok 486,304 11 3ie02 2,900 94,414 115,121 82,266 5,085 
EG a eee 658, 666 388, 992 2,624 142,921 125,116 94,809 8,330 
Ue ee ee 772,210 141, 998 3,392 142, 624 125,300 102, 256 1 
OES Sa a | 776, 646 186, 638 3,125 153, 702 152, 102 101, 753 12,901 
1 OAT Ste Grins wnat. 834, 738 244,676 3,514 230, 460° 168, 650 136, 140 128,372 
ROAR Me 37, cd, 814,419 229,341 3,879 200, 227° 179,360 135,360 146,060 
LgSG Ore ee. ars 680, 138° 323,799" 2,450° 133, 8445 183, 208° 143, 3507 23, 650 
DODD eas. a tocls 637, 768 320,772 3,550 191,923 188, 785 153, 238 33, 665 
HODLP ere i 605, 212 221,844 3,395 162,000 129,699 117,567 57,227 


a sd 
1 Not reported. 


35.— Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1942-51 
Nore.—Statistics from 1928-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition. 
SSS=$=Sam9M9@aoXS$» 099903. 

Claims Com- Medical 
Year Schedules | pensation Aid 
land 2 Schedule 1 |} Schedule 1 


No. $ ae 


Bee Ts Sn oo ete I oe a aT i ab kg aed. eg pa PeR Si eo 4 a 96,888 | 6,792,098 | 1,475,123 
pea er ate | EO Aen i eg ed 90,564 | 6,462,259 | 1,389,008 
ees 2h e PAM LW) ciel. Heals Kaien d cP Gh ub boob ud vieslewd es 84,308 | 7,012,031 | 1,414,138 
Reale BREET A, ahs « AesOols Sis. an bes PECTS Gav chwenvn’s 82,724 | 7,737,865 | 1,458,809 
PORE ee OL Mee eh oe ASN. . oon ds abil c Fede l sc dal whos 90,900 | 8,595,754 | 1,663,587 
Me RAS RR OR SUSE eC ee Pal OG ae 96,135 | 9,774,008 | 1,836,483 
SURE MNUS uO RR ic tt. ts ee ws bc Bes Okc shawnecnn 93,028 | 9,208,381 | 2,001,929 
OA Ss ct Res ee Aen, Sic pha ndgaa a SUR Sab ps Dh aneRedn 85,040 | 9,342,925"| 1,960,395: 
Nees eee ae AO sca ke 2 u's ch ba alae hewhian y. 86,246 | 9,241,226 | 2,080,876 
ees Bee as aes as Wedaran olacmsckyeeny icp Ot Lor ea yoke a HOLA Reo E Se 95,9380 | 6,247,663 | 1,893,801 


[Se ee ee eee a ee sete Li ea ee ee 


36.—Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 
Nore.—Statistics from 1915-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


SSS eS ee ee ee ee ee 
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Benefits Awarded 
Vong Schedule 1 Schedule 21 Accidents 
and Crown Total Reported 
Com- Medical Com- Benefits 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ $ No 

NED s 0 ee | ea aaa ea (fe Panay MBE: 1,977,854 1,733,376 10, 936, 963 133,513 
TUS lee ey ee 6, 932,198 1,948,048 2,264,507 11,144, 753 131, 458 
oO Se Oe oa een 8,317, 960 1,888,846 2,278,793 12,485,599 123,820 
ere ry Ne tes cise ec) de eo torcaere 8,690,344 1,889,830 2,555, 764 13, 135, 938 118, 220 
CE Saree AER ae ea a ea 11,797,877 2,358,949 2,345,197 16,502,023 138,570 
TEE CES Alghero ne 12,412, 296 sR ray | 2,613,175 17, 760, 742 168, 767 
SE ere TE hath terrae skh lc yon 15,272, 487 4,082,032 4,355, 763 23,710, 282 179,811 
Beene r ny  teniare oti, fel 11,346,994 4,719,512 2,961, 844 19,028,350 179,894 
OT Se oe ee nr 12,323,631 4,943,899 3,219, 866 20,487,396 182, 144 
ti Ie hn Pave ahetel's lorcte 15, 449, 742 5, 756,311 3,793,466 24,999,520 202, 645 


a a aE a ee ee ee ee 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 
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37. Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 


Norz.—Statistics from 1917-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


SS ——————————————————— eee 
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Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year : Ss Com- 

Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 

| 
$ $ $ No. 

TA Deere rece GR ever aractt a tyciate Vorsivecerexoze,-claiesmnavorsiousjer= 1,165,627 |- 245, 255 1,410, 882 13, 785 
AS eee re etre is tote ce a sciNeisin sro aliovce isles lane 1,386, 104 240,492 1, 626, 596 13, 948 
QA er eR ae re si ences she ptioyay seals soxei's ioLoieus,eilssel sole fous 1,379, 142 225,088 1, 604, 230 16, 229 
I OE es ees AE c TSO G.cRe CaO REIS OO DIOGO: OD WO 1,353,094 211,125 1,564,219 16,196 
TOAGS. eo, och Sau aks fe det Leta! hee 1,414, 829 264, 742 1,679,571 14,795 
POA Get Hera he te Hele Sie slots lcke oo piaaiane, sie isisa/eselelsiohs 1,439,275 295,295 1,734,570 15, 746 
TOY Sta oe eee Ry Ghee GiATA PRN = CnC OLDE Ooh 1, 684,309 347, 782 2,032,091 16, 783 
1 On Sa SRDS OR G Od aD DO Aloo Bmore a oud < 1,671,686 361,033 2,032,720 17,125" 
AB Oe ee, crete tlette's.c chs ciehetss Crete 'oteve,s ofeleferexols 1,682,574 365, 686 2,048,261 16,513 
ODT eee: Gan atest stave Clalctere cise slates ekenolegs 1,641,093 434,436 2,075,529 20,4411 


1 Accidents reported. 


38.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 


Nore.—Statistics from 1930-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents 
Year — Com- 

Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 

$ $ $ No 

OAD Mer er ye ae ees a wr acittis eran eheae s eloleterere seers 539,942 150, 679 690, 621 6, 766 
TMG eed no) Sa a at nek AD GD ROC ODO OUODD. TOOaoG.e 676,592 138,355 814, 947 6,921 
Tee ee GREECE Gob Lid Boden Bb. coec GC OGOSD AN aOreE 853,022 156,594 1,009, 616 7, 702 
TORS RR cc tee cisle ae o ske iti sees be sears 800,516 176,697 977,213 7,509 
1 OAG HOR Pe enh ea eer ote oho ora cette fo ors bie erahe Merete 1,175,704 — 207,129 1,382,833 9,509 
1,550, 685 238,257 1, 788,893 11,860 
1,577,081 294, 261 1,871,342 11,944 

1,588,969 306,271 1,895, 240 10,830" 
1,804, 606 380, 512 2,185,118 12,944 

1,700,302 426, 703 2,127,005 13,676! . 


1 Claims reported. 


39.— Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 


Nore.—Statistics from 1921-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. . 


Amounts shown do not include sums transferred to pension fund, administration expenses, nor sums set 
aside to cover estimated liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include cases for medical aid only. 


2 ee eee 
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Benefits Awarded : 
Year - ake Rese eer 
om- edica eporte 

pensation ‘Aid Total pensated 

$ $ $ No. No. 
608, 885 322,375 931, 260 18,680 7,509 
816,493 368,299 1,184,792 19, 700 7,602 
498 , 303 234, 708 733,011 19, 286 7,988 
517,879 249, 639 767,518 19,154 8,891 
634, 725 304, 828 939, 553 23 , 068 10,751 
721, 226 365,778 | 1,087,004 25,864 11,632 
858, 116 441,735 | 1,299,851 28, 557 127253 
1,110,324 572,571 1,682,895 32,396 saa ey) 
1,085, 159 595,144 | 1,680,303 Sonooleel. 13,397 
1,158, 684 670,885 | 1,829,569 - 35,804 13,370 
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40.—Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1942-51 
Norr.—Statistics from 1917-41 are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 edition. 
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Benefits Awarded Claims 
Year cnn ERSEEDEEEEEEpEEeeeeeeeeeee (gross) 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total 
$ $ ; $ No. 
EL RAP SHOP Ren Atos aie eA aa 6,941, 736 1,586, 164 8,527,900 65,475 
“a SEES LORS ie 7,344, 122 1,184, 253 8,528,375 68, 635 
LT Eee £0 ens ire Oe Sait ieee ON 8,031, 613 1,182, 236 9,213, 849 60, 463 
op ERE SA NPI ade epee gicdiiaend gig inte eal - 8,047,679 1,115,513 9,163,192 55, 584 
AOC G toe, feiccarssereteile’e ra cds ob fern sicicreretobie orev awiecs 8,413, 654 1,353,596 9, 767, 250 59,947 
ee eo ers Ste oe ee. 9,390,825 1,756, 758 11, 147,583 75,018 
RSE Social eit Pam ee RB tt 10, 202, 450 2,270,329 12,472,780 74,064 
EPR eee eee Ree Se eee ee et 10, 764, 950 2,363, 290 13, 128, 241 69, 252 
1950. ...< a Rbohees eRe Giekeia hetee Sule cla eke tele hat 12,164, 699 2,648,484 14,813,184 71, 504 
SELES Pte Pe BPRS sae me 11,451, 445 2,939, 923 14,391,369 76, 698 
a ca a ee Se te a OR Ne agg FUE 


Section 8.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


_ Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada 
are compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 41 gives figures for the principal 
industrial groups. The second column shows the number of workers affected 
by agreements extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Sect. 1, 
ss. 2, p. 687). Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements 
under this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. Of the 
total number of workers affected by agreements, 89 p.c. are represented by inter- 
national or national unions, A more detailed table and studies of agreements in 
certain industries are available from the Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


41.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements, by Industries, 1950 
8See—e—eoqoa—~=<$saRS393$309©S 


Agreements 
Agreements Extended 
(other than Under 
those Collective 
in Column 2) } Agreement 
Act, Quebec 


Industrial Group 


No. No. 
USEC TUL Rg itl NaI WIE RAS | ER PE = 55 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping............................... 54,193 — 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells..... 56,241 40 
Onl MINING. os... 00... Se eae ee ee 21,788 — 
RRO OR 8 FRc ik Pi petri, «choc ook eek. 26,337 = 
OUTER a hae AG Bh a Siler ak ieee 8,116 
SEM EANUS SECAECRINS el oe Pink Benn Me cs a Ge 569, 591 84,210 
Weretable{oads:.. Fook eee ee oe eee ee, OD 22,950 322 
Other*veretableproducts.......<c+. 04 0ccveeceeccecccn ce. 34, 408 — 
LAT AT COLE Fg gel ci i il ee nae a St 19, 486 = 
POREROE BNC IAT PTOMUCES... 5.5,.ck ds u ceric < Goa eiecsivcc.ce. 15,000 18,802 
PE INE DUCE 5! an. SR be ecica sos Soy tute Mbps eine an ta 87,553 31, 682 
Wood and paper products (including printing)............ 115,939 17,178 
LSS as PL 2 eee Re is oo a Wa A ay 163, 655 13, 558 
on-ferrous metal products..........sececsocecccheeccess 66, 636 595 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.cceceeceec.. 21,324 843 
Re E OUCH 4, M5. So on B. dotig dies coke pure cc drolanne o 15, 988 1,230 
BET OUARGOUS DTOAUCISS core osc aceh cans ce cobaccn eles, 6, 652 — 
Electricity and Gas Production and Supply.............. 24,134 _— 
Sr TEE RAO Eg aay ta a he a Opa el 51,876 78,530 
275, 448 8,490 
21,658 — 
157, 888 = 
36,049 4,872 
59, 853 3,618 
26,423 11,444 
15,975 9,514 


1,133,881 192, 228 1, 282,005 


1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 are eliminated from these totals. 
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Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada* 


At the beginning of 1951 there were 1,028,521 labour union members in Canada, 
an increase of 2-3 p.c. over the figure for the previous year. The majority of the 
unions in Canada are affiliated with a central labour congress and their membership 
is listed in Table 44. In addition, each of the three largest congresses are discussed 
below. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada is the oldest of the central labour organizations in Canada. After the 
disbanding of the Canadian Labour Union, which had drawn together local unions 
in Ontario from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 1883, 
when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local unions 
and plans were made to establish a national organization which was formally set up 
in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are ‘inter- 
national’ trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour, a number of Canadian or ‘national’ unions and a number of 
directly chartered labour unions. 


Canadian Congress of Labour.—This Congress was organized in September 
of 1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches of 
those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organization. The Canadian Congress includes among its members a 
number of unions to which it has granted charters. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic Unions in 
Canada date from 1901. In 1921 these local Catholic Syndicates, grouped as far 
as possible into federations according to industry, formed a central organization, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


* Information concerning unions is published in the Department of Labour annual publication, 
Labour Organization in Canada. 


42.—Membership of Unions in Canada, 1918-51 


Seen EE 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No. No. No. 
AOU S se re Al ces ra reiels 948 SS Tie LOD iim ak ctor 3197476 i O40 meee acren ckerees 362, 223 
TOROS ee aot oats 378, 047 LOS OSes ae cttes westiccres 322,449 VO4 SS. Acetecic acm ee 461, 681 
1920 Sere oes 5 ses eae ¢ 373) SA Demiilhal Gol ts alee ee rret rete to S10) 544 04D eae enamine, 578,380 
GOA RAG. cose sais. cietete:s 313,320 LOS De Ie ote shears 283,096 1948 See ober beksccaks 664, 533 
LODO sin Sa wBcheray ene 276,621 1933 25.) Se erences Mek are 285, 720 1 1G nae i ope | Sl et 724,188 
ODS Mees eae ons O78 O92 eel lL Osa arctan teres ae ens p28 Gam Wie tn CY. eas cer ei 8 eet ee PAU US 46 
NODE Arcane, dake 5 omens 260, 643 LOSS oS «Apa ee eee 280, 648 MOAGEE cA crates ous talele tei 831, 697 
TODD ene chess Saw 271,064 1936: 0 epee nce saegetec 322,746 0 OY: Wy fap ae a ei, Bs a2 cee 912,124 
1ODG eee key oe Sood s 274, 604 NOS Te oe ea tees eaters 383 , 492 VO4S Se RAP ete eaters 977,594 
LOD See db nets eee 290, 282 LOSS EL mere areas os oc 381, 645 L949 Ao ee cebericene: 1,005, 639 
TODS rere Mme aslo 300, 602 PRLS O20 A 25 ae eae SHS OGTR AIOSI Eek. oe comrarermecnns 1, 028, 521 


1 Figures for 1949 and previous years, are as at Dec. 31; figures for 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 
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43.—Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada, as at Jan. 1, 1951 


ee, 


Organization Branches Membership 
I Ra re ala SE ST ae et 
No. No. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada..............00ccccccecccececcceces 2,982 470,926 
American Federation of Labour ODL ee Lia dake Madre om eK 33 11,307 
Beaeeaths (cOnatene Orta bOUR me Sc IRE) ON ae eaten | nt ts Ot a 12st. 312,532 
Congress of Industrial Organizations il aie tO aes ae ee ae RE LO 6 1,500 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.........................., 440 86, 184 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent) Sele el eo Re 387 40,459 
Benet Lederatian or babour ss; 05. Sok ede oe 6 3,971 
National Council of Canadian Labour...................000000 eee 30 5,138 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions............................. 285 80,083 
Panu IaROU Notnh UNIONS seat Shs oe OO co Se, A Le, 58 16,421 

MERE Nes Mac rsr h iN oes, ULE ete bee ET rel edt 5,458 1,028,521 
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44.—Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at Jan. 1, 1951 


Reported or 
Organization Estimated 
: Membership 
a Se 
No. 
International Unions 5 
ge eg Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International Union, _ 
Renee ees ne aad ha ee oe teat, fetes Sauk el aman? 60, 000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America........ 3, 789 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists’ and Proprietors’ International Union of America, 

POMTME VOCE Ge). com ho nes dg oe bbe PAT LM Ree Fone ehicen Nie o biett ee eg, 1,342 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.................... 1,100 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of... 6,092 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of...........0.. .ccccccccceecceeeeeee ee 2,903 

he Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, International Union ee 

DNS es SN eae ee SPSL MINOR Te ir Nee help ahd Lond aes 4g bcenl sivas ; 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union oh Atneritaecn: Lise 3,817 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of.............. 2,081 
Building Service Employees’ International Union......................-.......00 00 3,813 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, ‘United! Brotherhood ofsc6es on fees oi ewe. 38, 276 

ement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International Unions Unitedeey 360 ale in ten, 1,600 
Bertiga Wormers, Unioue Iutematiogal ). 2665. Gi g.6602. bbcalao. Sc oae ooh tae ee 8,319 
Clothing Workers of America, mi perpamateds C80 Seen cl tik SO eel aa lte i T lek 12,500 
Commercial Telegraphers’ RUC EG Soe Re i kin cache Seeds SOMA AERP TEER ee Migs Roe 4,116 
Communications Workers of America......................00 AP act ee Se 2,500 

| Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of AMeriCa:| Me. U ete pans 3,300 
| Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Arnerien, united vos) SAPS aC EA hn 24, 826 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of...................0000 00 15,000 
Engineers, International Union of Riperatine ee skies, satiate 2 hag) yl cee ch pci: beady tT 4,806 
pire Wighters, International Association of....-................. bbe ee eee 6, 100 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of.....................00 2,300 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International........... 6, 700 
Seen Warten of Amétrion, United ’).%5 oc 8 a. ox sooo RL ee 1,350 

arment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’.........................0 oo ooo 14, 630 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of Ameri¢s, Uiiitedt) 6. 20 ele Lo arn a ad Sieh 1,500 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union United’) marreennmeks. eaeerctt 3,000 

od Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International.......... 2,982 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Unione ssh seas ee 8, 858 
Sevecetaphers of America, Amalgamated... 05 0decas on usiv des ooeibid cw eee, 1,622 

Sees re iganpers; DIotherhood Of). 5 .<ysoa.c cs ads aves Lo eM ae e TL  e k 7,850 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of...................00000 220) 9,855 
meongshoremen’s Association, International......................s0.00 ose e eee 5,000 

ongshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International..............................., 1,450 
Machinists, International Association of................6660. cence 26, 734 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of..................00 18,000 
Metal Workers’ International As sNeiston mel: oy EWI) Meee A tele. roy) | jue ee 2,806 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of............0.000 25,000 

iene orice, Cinilad O00. teh... eee OA Oo eae lee 25,717 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International................... 6, 697 

usicians of the U.S. and Canada, American Federation of...................0002000 ll 10,328 

uemanonmeen eaaternational UNION. © 6: . 5. suse eis ceo d oka nduvcesuedes een, coche. loos, 1,567 
Mumenteete teipronbinual Uoion. 6 us. 5, kc ea les eek hk bo 1,886 

Sessmenpass: Workers of America, United 26 i200 6066 besa sche cnccolan eenee ccoceahh 16,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of........................ 4,524 
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44.—Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at Jan. 1, 1951—continued © 


Nee nnn ia 


Reported or 
Estimated 
Membership 


Organization 


Dee ee eee a ee eee ee 


A No. 
International Unions—concluded 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood Of . occ cso sce coos estiyo case h Sinpech, pele Ss gee ee res 6,845 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International ‘Association of the U.S. and Canada, Operative 1,427 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United Association 

of Journeymen and Apprentices of the...........-.sepereneusse eager seen nets seen sess 9, 200 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International...............+: 5, 750 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of.............++-++2++: 33, 138 
Railroad Telegraphers, The Order Of....... ...seesceecessesresereectecreecsecsessecescces 9,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of..........--+:s+eeeeeeeserseyete yg AEE ee eRe 20,648 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street 

PUTS CETEG. Seite Rarer ek Sete te oie rare top ate fle winieye) aig St Oia: ACs em dane seea lo eee vb RSTO ee 14, 146 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Brother- 

HOO Of foe fede RSE oo Hades Oe OTe eet acre cnecgie eine shee e utc mo Pia iinet ARC A tr 15,012 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of m1eeavce cee hee sear mele Slergorele se sspsnece = crete ort 21,861 
Railway Conductors of America, Order Of...........0seeeeeeeeceeeeeeten rn testes nesses sees aa ila! 
Retail Clerks’ International Association.............+ssesueee erence eat eees ttre pees ss 2,470 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, International Union, United.... 10,384 - 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America............sseseepeescgsts ttt tetera 6, 180 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, 

International Alliance of Theatrical...........cscseeececee eee sererencnsereseecnceeeers 1,000 
Steelworkers of America, United...........cce cece eect eee eee enc eeeeererecces re pine 55,000 
Store Union, Retail, Wholesale and Department..........--;e+esescreetpe eens t tetas 6,000 ~, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood ayes | 
he Pie” Fhe, ad, Dasa Oies sie «Be slo tiale ne a eereue sl sig eels aes ate eel oe seg 85 
Textile Workers of America, United...........cecee cece cere eee nen e er en tee ectnceeee cess 15,000 
Textile Workers’ Union of AMETICA. ....... 20. cece cece cece eee e een e teen tee cece cecerecess 15,500 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union.............ce cece eect eee rete nee e ence ence ee eeseees 5, 452 
Eypogapnics Union, International... ....... 00.020. scs se nese cose cena sens oe cde cscs teisiclens 5, 634 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North Amenica® «.. couianscettelelnt 2 cetelotevete eleven felt atest stoners 2,574 
Woodworkers of America, International...........cseeeceee sere ens en eens eee r cern en sen cess 20,478 

National Unions 
Bas faconné et circulaire, Fédération Nationale des Employés du (Hosiery Workers, National 

Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular) (C.T.C.C.)........ 2.50: seers e nsec rte 2,595 “Fi 
BAtiment et Matériaux de Construction, Fédération Nationale des Métiers (Building and 

Construction Materials, National Federation of Trades): (C#ii©:Carenceke ih ks 15,168 
Bois ouvré du Canada inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique de l’industrie du (Wrought 

Wood Industry of Canada Inc., National Catholic Federation of the) (C.T.C.C.)...... 4,045 
Building and Construction Workers of Canada, Amalgamated (C.C.L.).......-.+0+++e8- 2, 603 
Civic Employees, Federation of (C.C.L.).... 20... cesses cence ence eect ene e reese rence sees 1,601 
Civil Servants of Canada, Amalgamated (Ind.).........-. cece cence eee tent eee eee tee caces Teseantt 
Civil Service Association of Alberta, The (T.L.C.)......... cece seeee reece ner e eee e rere eeces 4,700 ~ 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan (T.L.C.)......... 00. c:eesee rues r settee ate 3,776 
Commerce, inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du (Commerce, Inc., 

National Catholic Federation of Employees of) (CTC) ees a: Saitlon tae tens tem 2,848 | 
Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada inc., Fédération Nationale du (National Federation of 

Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.) (C.T.C.C.)........ 0 ses weer een cece eee e ees oop 
Electrical Workers, National Organization of Civic, Utility and(GiCr L, yaeiainer ted eer 2,273 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating (C.C:E.) 2:22... 0beeeteeectececeneters 2,500 » 
Express Employees, Brotherhood of (Ci Ci.) oceois «010! scavnieie suze are gore’ sjele hel alonnye winieterar Navelarg. «tet atenees 3,624 | 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, United (T.L.C.)...........2ceeeeee cee ener ees eeeees 7,399 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, Federation of (We ORO Rene Biren Serie ect oa) 2,800 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia (Te TaiGe)ink Sess eat aa 7,800 «| 
Imprimerie du Canada, Enrg., Fédération des Métiers de |’ (Printing Trades of Canada s 

Reg., Federation of) (C.T.C.C.)......bc0 scence bees c eden beeen ane ven cosh se agiiee ame ort 2,800 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of (T.L.C.) (2)........seeeete reer ee er eres e stern ees 3,043. 
Marine Workers’ Federation, Maritime (C.C.L.)....... 0... cece cece e eee e een t eee e ere reees 2,000... 
Maritime Federation of Canada, National (C.F.L.) (8)......... 02 eee e sree eee eer e ete nenes 3,851 
Merchant Service Guild, Canadian (T.L.C.)....... 0. ee cee eee ene ee pee nas Absit See 1,452. : 
eee: Fédération Nationale de la (Metal Trades’ Federation, The National) (C.T. beat 

eh Cee SCE ne ee ahh ue rr Mem GSC Sorc ee OR al hon 587 - 
Meuble, inc., La Fédération Nationale du (Furniture Federation Inc., The National) (C.T. he 
RE ee WO cls lose cedoa sise.ele ego estverefonehe inuete re cned akePar cheer teastonel chsh sar 27 eNO ns fag Sora a ,429 
Miniére inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés de l’Industrie (Mining Industry Em- 4 
ployees inc., National Federation of) (C.T.GC,Cl te Baan ea cae See nner 4,000 — 
Municipaux du Canada inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés (Municipal Employees of f 

Canada inc., National Federation of) (C.T.C.C.)...... 00. cece eee entree ete e eee en ences 4,553 
One Big Union. (ind). 2c 250k ves futile wcer's bea Se ot § ale sin: Ramla sien am etnies eens Caron ae 12,870 ° 
Postal Employees’ Association of Canada (T.L.C.) (DY cise co wikza vac < «dew ohs ARR a FURS Chane 6, 242 
Pulpe et du Papier inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la (Pulp and Paper Workers 

inc., National Federation of) (C.T.C.C.)........seececeeee ese reee ees een eer enereserencs 


9,300 
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_ 44.—Unions having 1,000 or more Members in Canada, as at Jan. 1, 1951—concluded 


888———SS——eesesSs—sss 


Reported or 
Organization Estimated 
Membership 
eee 
No. 
| National Unions—concluded 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of (C:C.L.).... 33, 000 
ailwaymen, Canadian Association of (Ind.)..............ecccccecesscevecsteccce cell, 3,307 
Railwaymen, The National Union of ENT) ging. deci hc rata dagen cnbdans unre cites eeu idtaoun tan 3,107 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Canadian CET arin Caen rhs Ene eee ae ee eee 1,053 
Services, inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des (Services, Inc., National Catholic 
BR errr LC (5) cat ce bes tay uh he dar Oe aes” tee 4,500 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia CCH" Fes ee ee 1,774 
Shoe and Leather Workers, National Union of (C.C.L:)........00sec0ee cece 1,779 
Teachers’ Federation, British Columbia (T.L.C.).................000 0 5,380 
Textile inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique du (Textile.Workers, Inc., National Catholic 
Eo Ue BAS OR Cn A AR RN e LUA OL SN NCE RR ere 5 a ee " 10,000 
Vétement inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de l’Industrie du (Clothing Industry 
orkers Inc., National Federation of) (C.T.C.C.)......... Sinai eey oa araeiies ose aE: 3,900 


Cet Pe ee a, ee 


Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts* 


| Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Federal 


Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


The outstanding features of 1951 as compared with 1950 were an increase of 
more than 60 p.c. in the number of work stoppages and a decrease of about 35 p.c. 
in the time loss. ‘The number of strikes and lockouts in 1951 was the highest since 


1943 and strike idleness the lowest since 1948. The number of workers involved in 
1951 stoppages was higher than average but was 46 p.c. below the 1950 total which 
was inflated by the large number of workers involved in the railway strike. 


The latest figures available show that, in 1950, collective agreements in effect 
covered 1,282,005 workers. A large majority of these contracts were renewed in 
| 1951 by peaceful negotiations. In 1951, disputes over renewals of existing contracts 
: caused only 70 stoppages, involving 32,111 workers, or 2-5 p.c. of the total of all 
workers covered by agreements. 


) 


Wages and related questions have been the predominant issues in strikes and 
lockouts during the last six years. Steadily rising consumer prices during this 
period have made the financing of the family budget a matter of real concern to 
the Canadian worker. Despite a sharp increase in the cost-of-living index in 1951, 
there was a substantial decline in the percentage of time lost in disputes over 
Wage increases. In 1951, this issue caused 48 p.c. of the stoppages, involved 48 p.c. 
of the workers and caused 70 p.c. of the total time loss, a8 compared with an average 
for 1946-50 of 59 p.c. of the stoppages, 73 p.c. of the workers, and 90 p.c. of the total 
Strike idleness. In 1951, other causes affecting working conditions caused 19 p.c. 
‘of the stoppages; union questions, other than for increased wages, 18 p.c.; and 
discharge of workers, suspension, refusal to reinstate and employment of particular 
persons, other than in connection with union questions, 15 p.c. of the total. There 
‘were two small sympathy strikes in 1951, three in 1950, one in 1949 and none in 
1948. Pension and welfare plans have not been important issues at any time. 


+... A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1950 and 1951 will be found in supplements to the 
Labour Gazette for April 1951 and April 1952. 
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Strike idleness in the manufacturing group of industries was greater than in 
all other industries combined, causing 74 p.c. of the total time lost in 1951. In 
1950, the greatest loss was in transportation, the railway strike accounting for more 
than 1,000,000 days. In 1951, time lost in transportation disputes was negligible. — 
Mining accounted for 16 p.c. of the total time loss in 1951 but stoppages in coal 
mining caused less than 5 p.c. of the total for the group; in the construction industry, 
stoppages caused less than 8 p.c. of the total idleness. ; 


Direct negotiations between workers-and employers brought about settlement 
of 113 of the 259 stoppages in 1951, in some cases with provincial conciliators acting 
in an advisory capacity at some stage of the negotiations or in drafting contracts. 
Provincial conciliation effected settlement in 42 cases, federal conciliation in one, and — 
civic mediation in one; 15 were referred to labour boards and commissioners; six were 
settled by arbitration; and 70 by return of workers and replacement, the latter being 
a factor in 21 cases. 


45.—Summary Statistics of Strikes and Lockouts, 1942-51 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Existence in all Industries during the Year 


Time Loss 
ets ‘A : 
eginning : verage 
Year during State Employ- | Workers | 7, Man- |_ Days A AR Estimate | 
the Year ers Involved Q per Wage- y 
Lockouts Working a per Workin 
Days Salary- Worker Time! 
Paraael Involved 
No No No No. No No No p.c 
1942 eee tae 352 354 492| 113,916} 450,202 0-16 3-95 | 0-05 
19435) 54 Bee eee 401) - 402 651) 218,404) 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
1944 aa eee 195 199 400 75,290) 490,139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
1945 Si cratiecsaerios 196 197 418 96,068) 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 | 
1946S eee eee 225 228 1,299] 189,474) 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
1947 Ses eee 232 236 alg 104,120} 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
1948 eel ee 147 154 674 42,820} 885,793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
1949 erates tiberes 132 137 542 51,437] 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
A950 eee eres sor 158 161 345 192,153} 1,389,039 0-40 7-23 0-13 
TO5Lererakie oe 257 259 646} 102,870) 901,739 0-24 8:77 0:08 
Se ee SS SL, ee 
1 Based on the number of non-agricultural wage- and salary-earners in Canada. 
46.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1950 and 1951 
eee EE 
1950 1951 
ue: ioe ae Ne. Werke Boy 
oO nvolve oss o volve Oss 
Industry Strikes; _——____—————_|S trikes| _—_____ |_———__..._> 
and Per- Man- Per- || and Per- Man- Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- | Working] cent- || Lock-| No. | cent- Working] cent- 
outs age Days age || outs age Days age 
Agriculture............. 1 Rath ve bab ee 1 
Logging 3553: Ssce eee as 1 130 0-1 520) -- 2 425 0-4 1,175} 0-1 
Fishing and Trapping... 1 70| -- 1,540} 0-1) 1 = 
Mining23 fo. 65 26 ck 15) 7,258 3-8} 47,800) 3-4 23| 19,189| 18-7} 146,969) 16-3. 
Coalte eR ontias eae 11} 4,348 2°3 14,925 1-0 16| 14,325 14-0 40,129 4-5 
Other, eee 4| 2,910 1-5| 32,875} 2-4 7| 4,864 4-7| 106,840} 11:8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


1950 1951 
pte: Sard Pee one 
Oo nvolve Oss nvolve 
Industry Strikes Bel he eye eat 
an Per- Man- | Per- Per- Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- |Working | cent- No. | cent- |Working | cent- 
outs age Days age age age 
Manufacturing......... 99} 47,490} 24-7) 245,346] 17-7 73,171) 991-1 74-3 
Vegetable foods, etc.... 230 0-1 TE03h|> 20 905 0-9 0:7 
Tobacco and liquors... 1 j 5,193 5-0 13-1 
Rubber and its pro- 

ducts (including syn- 

SHUI) 46 see S: 1,906 0-3 9, 264 9-0 4-8 
Animal foods........... 137 0-1 296 0-3 0-1 
Boots and shoes (lea- 

Cher) eee. Seas 309 0-7 200 0-2 0-2 
Fur, leather and other 

animal products...... 205 0-3 333 0-3 0:7 
Textiles, clothing, etc... 20} 3,494 4-0 2,473 2-5 1-9 
Pulp, paper and paper 

products. sce ees 423 0-3 462 0:4 2-4 
Printing and publishing. 4 -- 66 0-1 0-2 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

UGES es Sena ae ey 16} 2,763 1-1 2,417 2-3 3-1 
Metal products........, 40} 37,306 9-8 49,717) 48-3 44-6 

Herrons eee eth 26| 34,011 6-3 46,283} 45-0 38-9 

Non-ferrous.......... 14) 3,295 3-5 3,434 3-3 5-7 
Shipbuilding........... 507 0-8 1,098 1-1 1-6 
Non-metallic minerals, 

chemicals, ete........ 151 0-1 652 0-6 0-7 
Miscellaneous products. 55 0-1 95 0-1 0-2 

Construction........... 13} 2,318 2-1 5,867 5: 7°6 
Buildings and structures 12] 2,258 2-1 5,585 5: 7-5 

BLL WAV Nese 1 sere sts store ade A 
Bridget iar usec 1 ; ss fe : 
PAPUA te ce te 1 
Canal, harbour, water- 

WV ss che get asc). Seo 1 a a ote ior’ sais 
Miscellaneous........... 60 -- 282 0:3 0-1 

Transportation and 

Public Utilities..... 12/132, 595 72°6 664 0-6 0-2 
Steam railways........ 2|128,006 72-0 28] -- o- 
Electric railways and 

local bus lines,....... 3] 3,060 0-2 95 0-1 -- 
Other local and high- 

way transport........ 2 180 -- 397 0-4 0-1 
Water transport........ 2 856 0-2 77 0-1 -- 
AIT transporte seek... 1 Re Hee 58] -- 0-1 
Telegraph and telephone 1 300 0-1 ae 3 aes 
Electricity and gas..... 2 193 0-1 9} -- - 
Miscellaneous........... 1 es we: ‘ 

MMe, ASST S027 LS: 7 378 0-8 25957 2°9 0-9 
UN IACE  oSr nce sk ov es 1 
ae ee ee 13) 1,914 3-3 597 0-6 0-6 
Public administration!, 2| 1,159 1-9 175 0-2 -- 
Hecreation.c. 20'S)... 1 11 -- ae ae RSs 
Business and personal... 10 744 1-4 422 0-4 0-6 
Wotalsis 26 S07 259)102,870} 100-0} 901,739) 100-0 


161/192,153; 100-0/1,389,039| 100-0 


. 


1 None reported. 2Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large 
bridges. 4 Includes water service. 
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Section 11.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The 
ILO was established in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the 
Treaties of Peace, with the object of improving labour and social conditions through- 
out the world by international agreement and legislative action. Under an agree- 
ment approved by the General Conference of the International Labour Organization 
at its 29th Session held at Montreal, Que., Oct. 2, 1946, and by the United Nations 
General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, although retaining its autonomy. 


An association of 65 nations, financed by their governments and controlled 
by representatives of those governments and of their organized employers and 
workers, the Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives 


of the Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the Governing. 


Body. .The Organization’s structure and field of activity has been extended 
considerably since 1945 by the establishment of eight tripartite committees to 
deal with problems of major world industries. 


The Conference in normal times meets at least once a year, and is composed 
of four delegates from each Member State, two representing the government, one 
representing the employers, and one representing the workers; these are accompanied 
by technical advisers. Decisions of the Conference are in the form of Conventions 
or Recommendations. The former, when given legislative effect and ratified by 
Member States, are legally binding on them. The enforcement of Conventions 
within such countries is a matter for annual consideration by the Conference. The 
ILO constitution requires, however, that every Convention must be brought before 
the competent authority or authorities for legislative or other action. In Canada, the 
competent authorities in respect of the subject matter of most of the Conventions 
and Recommendations are the provincial legislatures. Amendments to the con- 
stitution adopted by the Conference in 1946 included new provisions concerning 
the obligations imposed on federal countries with respect to the manner of dealing 
with Conventions and Recommendations. These changes in procedure are expected 
to facilitate the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations by the constituent 
States or provinces of federal countries. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the 


Organization and as an information centre and publishing house with respect to all 
questions on industry and labour. The ILO maintains a Canadian branch office 
at 95 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


The Governing Body of the ILO consists of 32 members—16 government repre- 


sentatives, eight employer representatives and eight worker representatives. Of) 


the government seats, the eight States of chief industrial importance (of which 
Canada is one) each holds a permanent place, while the other eight government 
representatives are elected triennially by the Conference; the worker and employer 
members also are elected every three years at the Conference by their groups. 
In addition, there are eight government, eight worker, and eight employer deputy- 
members elected for three-year terms. The Governing Body meets three or four 
times a year, and has general supervision of the work of the Office and the various 
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committees and commissions of the Organization, in addition to framing the budget 
and drafting the agendas of the annual conferences. Canada’s representative on 
the Governing Body is Federal Deputy Minister of Labour, Arthur MacNamara. 


There have been 34 sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 
100 Conventions and 92 Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide range 
of subjects, such as freedom of association, hours of work, weekly rest, holidays 
with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young persons, industrial 
health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work for seamen and dock- 
ers, unemployment and health insurance, colonial labour, protection of migrant 
workers, and many other aspects of industrial and social problems. Up to 1952, 
the ratifications of the Conventions by Member States total about 1,250, and the 
Recommendations have served as valuable guides to national programs of industrial 
and social advancement. 


During 1951, in addition to the 34th Annual Conference, the following ILO 
meetings were held: four sessions of the Governing Body; sessions of the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Industrial Committee, the Coal Mines Industrial 
Committee, and the Inland Transport Industrial Committee; meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on Indigenous Labour, the Committee on Application of Conven- 


_ tions and Recommendations, the Committee of Experts on Payment by Results, 


and the Joint Maritime Commission; a Regional Conference of Member States in 
the Near and Middle East; and a Preliminary Migration Conference. During the 
first half of 1952, the following meetings were scheduled: two sessions of the 
Governing Body; sessions of the Metal Trades Industrial Committee and the Iron 
and Steel Industrial Committee; meetings of the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers and the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations; an Inter-American Social Secur- 
ity Conference; a Regional Conference of Member States in the Americas; and 


_ the 35th Annual General Conference. Canada is represented at nearly all of these 
' and full accounts will be found in the Labour Gazeite. 


Canada has ratified 18 of the ILO Conventions, 12 of which concern maritime 
and dock labour; one of these, Convention No. 58 on Minimum Age for Employment 
at Sea, was ratified in September 1951. The Department of Labour, as the official 
liaison agency with the International Labour Organization, is responsible for for- 
warding to the Office annual reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodical 
reports on many other industrial and social problems. The Department also keeps 


_ provincial governments, employer and worker organizations, and the general public 


informed of ILO activities, 
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will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. ; 


Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo-. 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction and a relatively small population. 
of 14,009,029 (1951 Census) unevenly distributed along the southern strip of this. 
vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation 
and communication. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other 
by the Cabot Strait, the Strait of Belle Isle, by areas of rough, rocky forest terrain 
such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of 


Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec 
from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces, and the barriers interposed, 
by the mountains of British Columbia. To such a country, with a population so. 
dispersed and producing for export as well as for consumption in distant areas of 
the country itself, cheap transportation and efficient communication systems are 
necessities of existence. 


The value of each of the principal agencies of transportation is appraised in 
Parts II, III, IV and V of this Chapter and the development of communication 
facilities in Parts VI, VII, VIII and IX. Government control over all such trans 
portation and communication agencies is covered in Part I. | 
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PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation* 


Carriers by rail, road, water and air are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation. The Federal Department of Transport was organized on Nov. 2, 
1936, under authority of the Statutes of 1936, c. 34, to unify in one Department 
the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, 
civil aviation, radio and meteorology. Road and highway development is mainly 
under provincial or municipal control or supervision (see Part III). 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 


_ ‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 


and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a 
particular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been 
a strong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half- 
century. In recent years, the outstanding example of consolidation in Canada 


_ is the concentration of control of the railways under the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company and the Canadian National Railway System. 


Since such control has a tendency to bring with it elements of monopoly and 
possible overcharge, it was deemed advisable to set up authorities to control the 
rates to be charged and other conditions under which services to the public are to 
be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far as the railways under 
charter or within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government are concerned, is 
regulated by the Board of Transport Commissioners. From time to time the 
regulatory authority has been extended to some degree to other utilities (see under 
“Air Transport Board”, pp. 740-741). 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners there exist, in several of the 


' provinces, bodies that undertake the supervision and control of local public utilities 
_ operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the regulation of their rates 
_for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of Municipal Affairs 
_ (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906), 


the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the Nova Scotia 


_Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities Commission 


of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties are performed 


_ by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—An explanation 
of the situation that led to the introduction in Canada of railway regulation by 
commission, as well as other information relating to the organization of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners’ procedure, judgments, etc., is given in the 1940 


_ Year Book, pp. 633-635. 


The powers of the Board with regard to transport by rail cover matters relating 
to the location, construction and operation of railways, the most important having 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger tariffs are divided into standard tariffs and 


-* This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
Air Transport Board and the Department of Transport. 
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special tariffs; freight tariffs into class rates, commodity rate, competitive rate and 
special estimates tariffs. Standard tariffs contain maximum rates and require the © 
Board’s approval. Tariffs, other than standard tariffs, go into effect when they 
are filed and notice of issue has been given in accordance with the Railway Act 
and the Board’s Regulations. 


The Board has jurisdiction over the railways in Newfoundland, which became 
a part of the Canadian National Railway System following the entry of Newfound- — 
land into Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and ‘express rates in Canada was given to the Board, but with narrower powers 
than those given it in dealing with railways. 


Under the Transport Act, 1938, and proclamations of the Governor General 
in Council made thereunder, the Board has power to issue licences to ships engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or goods on the Great Lakes, the Mackenzie 
River and the Yukon River. The Board is required to perform the functions vested 
in it under the Transport Act and the Railway Act with the object of co-ordinating 
and harmonizing the operations of all carriers engaged in transport by railways | 
and ships. The Board may require every applicant for a licence under the Transport | 
Act to establish public convenience and necessity to its satisfaction and to take into | 
consideration the financial responsibility of a licensee or applicant. The Board | 
may, in the licence, state the ports between which the ships named therein may carry 
goods or passengers and the schedule of services to be maintained; every standard | 
tariff and every amendment and supplement thereto requires the approval of the 
Board before it becomes effective. 


In 1949 legislation was enacted giving the Board of Transport Commissioners 
jurisdiction over interprovincial and international pipelines. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 
September 1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible 
for the economic regulation of commercial air services in Canada and is also required — 
to advise the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers in all matters relating 
to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within 
Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into Canada, It involves 
the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in | 
respect of their economic operation and the provision of service to the public. As” 
provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the Governor in 
Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, 
applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and 
reports, ownership, transfers, consolidation, mergers and leases of commercial 
air services, traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory 
instructions are issued by the Board in the form of General Orders, published in the 
Canada Gazette, relating to all air services or groups of air services; Board Orders | 
relating to individual air services and Rules and Circulars for general guidance and 
information are also issued. | 


The Board participates in the development, formation and operation of inter- 
national policy and international agreements relating to civil aviation and takes an 
active part in the proceedings and work of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, a member of its staff being the representative of Canada on the Council. 
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The Board consists of three members, including the Chairman, and the staff 
comprises a Secretary’s Branch, which includes an Administration Division oe 
_ Legal Branch, administered by an Executive Director who is Legal Adviser to the 
Board on all matters of domestic and international air law, and includes an 
_ Examiner who conducts public hearings by order of the Board, a Departmental 
Solicitor and a Licensing Division; and a Traffic Branch, which supervises all 
_matters relating to tariffs and schedules. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under authority of the Board’s 
Regulations by the Bureau of Transportation Economics, which serves the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada as well as the Air Transport Board. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation.—The Royal 
Commission on Transportation was established by Order in Council dated Dec. 29, 
1948, to review and report on the economic, geographic and other disadvantages 
of certain sections of Canada in relation to transportation services, equalization 
of freight rates, particular freight-rate problems, railway accounting and statis- 
tics, recapitalization of the Canadian National Railways, national transportation 
policy and other matters affecting Canadian economic policy in respect to trans- 
portation. 


The Report of the Commission, presented to Parliament in 1951, included 
the following recommendations: the adoption of a program of freight-rate equaliza- 
tion between all regions in Canada, including uniformity of class and commodity 
mileage rates and a uniform carload mixing rule; a general revision of the freight 
classification; that the Crowsnest Pass rates remain under the immediate control 
of Parliament and that Parliament continue to have the responsibility for fixing 
these rates; an amendment to the Railway Act to provide that when transcontinental 
competitive rates are published the tariffs shall contain a provision that rates to or 
from intermediate territory shall not be more than one-third greater than the 
transcontinental competitive rates; payment by the Government of Canada of the 
cost of maintaining the ‘link’ sections in the so-called Lake Superior territory of the 
transcontinental railway system between Eastern and Western Canada, estimated 
at $7,000,000 annually; the retention of the right of appeal to the Governor in 
Council from decisions of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada ; an 
amendment to the Railway Act to provide for a uniform classification and system 
of accounts and reports by the Canadian Nationa] and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Companies as prescribed by the Board of Transport Commissioners ; that no major 
changes be made in the Maritime Freight Rates Act or in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act; simplification of the capital structure of the Canadian National 
Railways, with interest on Canadian Government loans to be payable only when 
earned, and provision to allow a reserve to be accumulated out of earnings in each 
year; and the creation of a single Board to co-ordinate and regulate the various 
agencies of transportation that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
oringing together the Board of Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board 
und the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
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Section 2..-Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 644-647. 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon | 


in 1936 when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see p. 842). The Act gave the Corporation wide powers in the operation of the 
system and gave to the Minister of Transport the technical control of all broad- 
casting stations and the authority to make regulations for the control of any equip- 
ment liable to cause interference with radio reception. 

With the exception of those matters covered by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act of 1936, radio-communications are now regulated under the Radio Act, 1938, 
and Regulations. In addition, all radio-communication matters are administered 


in accordance with the provisions of the International Telecommunication Con- ~ 


vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto, as well as such Regional Agreements 
as the Inter-American Telecommunications Convention and Inter-American 
Agreement, and the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 

By Order in Council P.C. 2526, dated June 8, 1948, responsibility for telegraph 
and telephone services formerly operated by the Federal Department of Public 
Works was transferred to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these 
services is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts 
where commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population 
must receive adequate communication services in the public interest. 

A Crown Company, Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation 
was created by Act of Parliament (Dec. 10, 1949) to acquire for public operation 
all external telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Common- 
wealth Telegraph Agreement, signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed 
to bring about the consolidation and strengthening of the radio and cable communi- 
cation systems of the Commonwealth. 


Landline telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls, charged by companies 
incorporated by the Federal Government, are regulated by the Board of Transport 


Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act. 
Tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies, for radio 
telephone or telegraph communications within Canada, are likewise regulated by 


the Board of Transport Commissioners, under the provisions of the Railway Act, 


and the Regulations made under the Radio Act, 1938. 
PART II.—RAILWAYS}{ 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 

* Revised under the direction of G. C. Browne, Controller, Telecommunications Division, Department 


of Transport, Ottawa. 
+ Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. More 


ee 


detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics are 


compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 


A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in Canada 
is given in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 635-638, and a special article dealing with the 
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wartime role of the railways appears in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 648-651. 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first steam railway in Canada—the short. 
link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles of railway 
were in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s 
_ when the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well as 
_ numerous smaller lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880's. 
In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 1917, the Grand 
_ Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern Railways were 
- constructed: 
ans 1._Steam-Railway Mileage, 1900-51 


| | | 
| Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment 
| 


Note.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 and for the 
' intervening years 1901-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546. 
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Total Mileage (Single Track) Mileage, by Provinces i 
| Miles Miles Miles Type 
Year | inOp- || Year | in Op- || Year | in Op- of Track . 1941 1949 1950 1951 
eration eration eration || and Province 
| No No No No. No No No 
Single— 
| 1900 17,657 |] 1922 B95 BOS LOSt oar Aes ve INCE ld os.sek ... 705 705 705 
1905 20,487 || 1923 SOOO La MLS Sti 1p AON TAD A) Pa Aer Fo 286 286 286 285 
1910 24.731 |) 1924 40,059 |} 1939 F208 '00)| INS ceterstnrs be or TOO O ML OO Gn gl 3 0 falmenl= 306 
1911 25,400 || 1925 40,350 || 1940 42,060 | INGB. a5. see. 1 Sa00 ek, coon | ml), Cooma ls 835 
1912 26,840 || 1926 40,350 |} 1941 AD AAW Que 8 s.,0.48 os 4,789 | 4,791 | 4,795 | 4,789 
| (Os ran a San West 10,476 | 10,462 | 10,458 | 10,440 
| IE ae ees, ae 4,854 4,836 | 4,834 4,834 
m913....| 29,304 |. 1927...| 40,570 || 1942...| 42,339 || Sask........... Srl. | ae oalo ole ot ooed 28). 780 
1914....| 30,795 || 1928... 41,022 || 1943...| 42,346 | Alta............ 5,747 | 5,648 | 5,643 | 5,647 
meo15....| 34,882 || 1929...| 41,380 || 1944...] 42,336 | B.C............ 3,883 | 3,888 | 3,890 | 3,889 
(1916....| 36,985 || 1930.4.| 42,047 || 1945...| 42,352 || Yukon.......... 58 58 58 58 
1917....| 38,369 | 1931...} 42,280 || 1946..2] 42,335 | In U.S.A....... 339 339 339 339 
Totals choc. « 42,441 | 42,978 | 42,979 | 42,956 
) 1918....| 38,252 || 1932...| 42,409 |] 1947...] 42,322 |Second.......... 2,499 2,494 2,498 2,487 
| 19191....| 38,329 || 19383...] 42,336 || 1948...| 42,248 lIndustrial....... 1,551 1,925 1,979 2,068 
1919?,...| 38,495 || 1934...| 42,270 || 1949... 42,978 | Yard and sidings.| 10,210 | 10,437 | 10,541 10, 6389 
| 1920....} 38,805 || 1935...] 42,916 || 1950...| 42,979 


1921....| 39,191 || 1936...| 42,552 || 1951...| 42,956 || Grand Totals. .| 56,701 | 57,834 57,997 | 58,150. 


_ 1As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dee. 31 for this and later years. 


Construction of the Newfoundland Railway was begun in 1881 but it was not 
until 1896, after many difficulties, that the transprovincial line was completed from 
‘St. John’s to Port aux Basques. The railroad is of narrow gauge track—3’6” 
compared with the standard gauge of 4’83’’ in use in the other provinces. Its 
operations also include coastal steamer service and a dry dock. The Canadian 
National Railways took over the operation of the Newfoundland railway facilities 
on Apr. 1, 1949, thus adding about 4,200 personnel to its payroll. 


| There has been a tendency for railway mileages to decline slightly during the 
past decade because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. Of the 42,956 miles of 
Single track operated in 1951, over 50 p.c. were Canadian National Railway lines. 
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Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that, between 1920 and 1951, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 44-166 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 43-269 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 59-579 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 45-961 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotive increased from 31,112 Ib. in 1920 to 
42,488 lb. in 1951.. The steady growth in dieselization is illustrated by the advance 
from 29 units at the end of 1946 to 574 units for 1951. 


2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1946-51 


ee ee ooo 


Rolling-Stock 1946 1947 1948 19491 1950 1951 


No No No No. No No 
Locomotives 
Steam— 
Coaluborming) oe aee ssa ete ack bin 4,387 4,364 4,424 4,351 3,730 3,553 
Oilsburningevee were ce eee rss 2 2 2 2 542 555 
Diesel clectricsesec ss eet er cee oye nie steiate 29 54 62 246 850 574 
WOLECERICZ secrete eeeele arr ee rie 34 ae 34 30 33 33 
Totals, Locomotives........... 4,450 4,451 4,520 4,627 4,655 4,715 
Passenger Cars 
Pirst class gesineaseien eet eee 1,947 1,923 1,953 1,996 a, 2. 169 
Second’ class*n ese cece nee tenets 230 183 173 it 168 ; 
Combination ha: heeene Geen tee ete 354 361 343 Gail 337 339 
Immigrant acc .cscees tees caer da te niekoce es 378 355 3538 347 333 315 
Dining eee eee Wat nce ada ee tacos 197 185 185 195 196 196 
Parlour’: fs certae sob cieaces Bae tee earsen 160 173 175 Wh) 176 153 
Sleepiness asco meee tte erne eee. ones 770 762 758 tS 795 803 
Baggage, express and postal............. 1,634 1,619 1,677 1,766 1,808 2,201 
INE OLOPSCAIS'<cpeeeicay mieten tacit e te tact estate 64 64 60 54 52 49 
Others feck 6 etna cee aes aioe senor 407 405 406 402 430 141 
Totals, Passenger Cars?....... 6,141 6,030 6, 083 6,224 6,338 6,366 
Freight Cars 
BOxeee ou thee ere eRe ea Oem etre ne eat 116,809 | 119,589 | 123,539 | 124,651 122,419 127,714 
PAGE. Pied Ore tidus ston elthoria Hee oee ee eee 10, 868 10,453 10,314 10,951 11,263 11,062 
Stock 8) Se ee chor ieae eter nee larecteats 6,382 6,277 6,115 6, 648 6, 655 6,509 
Coal 2. Sees Rai daca eee 20,938 21,618 23,431 25, 658 25,348 25,412 
Pamleane : atetian baer etc eh tore ortne 358 354 352 454 469 460 
Refrivera tore wa... sete oometa te eee 6, 467 6, 673 7,240 7,921 8,050 8,231 
Others ser ere rie Baile, cee 1 tia! 1,487 1,382 ineor 1,398 Rey, 
Totals, Freight Cars.......... 163,345 | 166,451 | 172,373 | 177,614 | 175,597 | 180,725 
Re OE Be Bie eee a ee ee ee 
1 Includes 46 steam and 3 diesel locomotives, 98 passenger cars and 1,004 freight cars in service in 
Newfoundland District. 2 Included with coal burning. 3 Includes Pullman Company cars 
in Canadian service. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investment, 


earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and Government aid 


to steam railways, The financial statistics of the Government-owned railways 
are given in Subsection 4. Further statistics of revenue are included in Table 9, 
and are shown in relation to traffic. Statistics of individual railways, covering 
single-track mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, may be found in the 
annual report, Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Capital Liability.—After 1922 an increase in the capital liability of the 


steam railways of Canada took place owing to the inclusion of all Government loans — 
to railways and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as_ 


Pa 


¥ 
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part of the capital liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937 was brought 
about by the Canadian National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), explained at 
p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. 


3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1932-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649, those for 
1926-31 in the 1947 edition, p. 662. 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1932: 1,487, 489,480} 2,934, 182,332] 4,371,671, 762i 1942. 1,578, 254,765) 1,793,579,270| 3,371, 834, 035 
1933. 1,438, 834,552] 2,951, 690,468] 4,390,525, 020i] 1943.. 1,614, 936,131] 1,741, 664,036] 3,356,600, 167 
1934. 1, 487,334, 152] 2,966,505,594] 4,403,839, 746] 1944. 1,636, 064, 822} 1,707,801, 676 3,343, 866, 498 
1935. 1,433, 849,530) 3,026,414,779] 4, 460,264,309] 1945. 1,631,973,055| 1,701,786,899] 3,333,759, 954 
1936. 1,425, 193,791] 3,062,411,720] 4,487,605,511]| 1946. 1, 624,753,709] 1,665, 844,138] 3,290,597, 847 
1937. 1, 839,619,361] 1,534, 450,789] 3,374,070, 150] 1947...] 1,623,607,219] 1,685,010, 672 3,308, 617,891 
1938. 1,836, 882,650} 1,568, 269,672] 3,405, 152,322) 1948. 1,578, 057,474] 1,672,282,030| 3,250,339,504 
1939. 1,834,329, 209] 1,533,373,521] 3,367,702, 730|| 1949. 1,576, 734,292] 1,692,898, 968] 3,269,633,2602 
1940. 1,762,473, 489] 1,617,561, 683] 3,380,035,172I| 1950. 1, 649, 462,088] 1,826,346, 222] 3,475,808,3102 
1941: 1, 697,545,699} 1,699,942, 865] 3,397,488, 564|| 1951. 1, 646,205,772] 1,925,488, 160) 3,571,693,9322 


ee 
1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 
approximtately $40,000,000 railways debt in Newfoundland is not included. 


2 Assumption of 


Capital Investment.—The increase of $95,885,622 in capital liability during 
1951 from 1950, as shown in Table 3, compares with an increase in investments 
in road and equipment of $156,254,921 as shown in Table 4 and reflects improve- 
ments made during the year. The investment account in recent years has been 
affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Government 
Departments, etc., as well as by higher gains in earnings during the war years. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1946-51 
ce ere ER Ee ee aac 


Investment 1946 1947 1948 19491 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Road Estee 3,376,385 1,071,411 1,415, 132 1,428,972 6, 285,165 6, 301, 717 
Equipment.... 136,196 465,476 66, 694 — ~~ 1,552,117 
Gencralwcss, ¢- — — _ 33, 409 50, 634 53,901 
PRotalssene ees. 3,012,581 1,536, 887 1,481,826 1,462,381 6,335,799 7, 907, 735 
Additions and 
| betterments— 
PORGse eek 20,639,010 14,774, 509 21,725,599 25, 643,350 25,523,673 42,260,214 
Equipment.... 14,582,489 39, 848,412 85,736,595 75,393, 226 52, 666, 164 107,478,591 
General....... 123,029 48,404|/Cr. 59, 483/Cr. 7,175 54,058) Cr. 70,318 
Undistributed.|Cr. 2,072\Cr. 450|Cr. 2,984/Cr. 3,494 3,399}Cr. 2,381 
BPOGAIS A. oo « 85,342,456 54, 670, 875 107,399,727 101,025,907 78, 247, 294 149, 666, 106 
Undistributed?.|Cr. 5,883,298|/Cr. 871,376 79,157,303 261,234/Cr. 2,645,822/Cr. 1,318,920 


Totals, Invest- 
ments as at 
3,355, 712,911) 3,411,979,297| 3,600, 018,153) 3,702, 767,675] 3,784, 704,946] 3,940,959, 867 


2 Details of this item 
_ are given in the annual report, Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, issued by the Public Finance and 
_ Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1 Includes expenditure for Newfoundland railways from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31. 
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Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenditure to 
revenue, of Canadian railways increased from about 70 p.c. to over 90 p.c. between 
1917 and 1920, and remained high thereafter, owing largely to declining revenue 
without corresponding reductions in expenses during the depression period. The 
period from 1938 to 1943 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, caused primarily by 
increased freight traffic occasioned by World War II and a subsequent acceleration 
in gross earnings. A steadily rising trend since 1943 has been attributed to higher 
costs for materials and labour, although a decided reversal was shown for 1950 
despite the nine day strike in late August. Expenses for 1951 show a considerable 
increase over the previous year accounted for by the wage increases received as & 
result of the strike settlement. 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1942-51 


Norr.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given in the 1916-17 Year 
Book, p. 434; those for 1915-25 in the 1941 Year Book, p. 550; for 1926-38 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 585; 
and for 1940-41 in the 1951 Year Book, p. 722. 


Bel ee eee ee Se ST LE SS 
SSS a Sate ena] ae eT) | tan en 


Freight | Passenger - 


F é ef Train Train 
Ratio of Per Mile of Line Revenue | Revenue 


4 Gross Operating | Expenses 
Year | Earnings Expenses to a a ee ay ie He) P ae a | 

Receipts Gross’ |} Operating Net Train .| Train 

Earnings | Expenses | Harnings Mile Mile 

$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 

1 LO er ae 663,610,570 | 485,783,584 73°20 15, 659 11,463 4,196 6-53 2-93 
19483 one 778,914,565 | 560,597,204 71-98 18,398 13, 241 5,157 6-98 3-68 
1944,......| 796,636,786 | 634,774,021 79-68 18, 861 15, 029 3, 082 6-91 3°82 
1945.......| 774,971,360 | 681,497,562 81-49 18,331 14,937 3,394 6-92 3-70 
OA Glee eres: 718,501,764 | 623,529,472 86-79 16, 967 14,724 2,243 6-83 3-21 
1947 wee 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 87-98 18,556 16,326 2,230 7°38 3-01 
OAR ERAS 875,832,290 | 808,126,455 92-27 20, 702 19,102 1,600 8-38 2-92 
19491... 0... 894,397,264 | 831,456,446 92-96 20, 866 19,398 1,469 8-66 3-10 
1950.......| 958,985,751 | 883,726,562 86-94 22 oun 19,397 2,914 9-45 3°19 
LOD errs 1,088,583,789 | 977,577,062 89-80 25, 348 22,763 2,585 10:05 3:36 


nn SS 8 ne ee 


1 Includes Newfoundland railways from Apr. 1. 


6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1948-51 


SS SS SS eee 
— ee 


Item 1948 19491 1950 1951 
$ p.c. $ D.C. $ p.c.  $ p.c. 

Way and structures........ 159,963, 352| 19-8] 164,891,364] 19-8] 163,998,704) 19-7 902,490,988} 20-7 
ID qmpMenib. |. eee miee et os 174,473,389] 21-6] 186,067,026] 22-4) 189,507,197) 22-7) 224,184,671) 22-9 5 
ration se eae eee 16, 801, 286 9-1)- 17,612,056) 2-1) 18,591,724 2-2) 19,958,080 2-18 
Mransporawonen. essa 403,804,530} 49-9] 406,033,445] 48-8] 403,994,207| 48-5) 468,653,237) 47-9 — 
General and miscellaneous.| 53,083,898 6-6! 56,852,555 6-9] 57,634,730 6-9} 62,290,086 6-4 

Totals 2e5 ao: on ch 808,126, 455| 100-0] 831,456,446] 100-0] 833,726,562} 100-0) 977,577, 062 100-0 ¥ 


Nee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee EE — 


1 Includes Newfoundland railways from Apr. 1. 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—The number of railway employees 3 
increased in 1951 by 58 p.c. over 1939 while salaries and wages increased by about — 
212 p.c. Maintenance of equipment employees, on hourly rates, worked about 
2 p.c. more hours and were paid 101 p.c. more wages per hour; average hours worked 
by transportation employees were slightly less than the 1939 average and their 
pay was increased by about 94 p.c. These figures reflect the increases received in 
the strike settlement in August 1950, and the conversion to the five-day week in 
1951. | 
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Norre.—Figures for the years 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 551; and for 1940-41 in the 
1951 Year Book, p. 723. 


Steam Railway Employees and Salaries and Wages, 1942-51 


Ratio of 
Operating Salaries 
Total Salari ene oft esi 
otal Salaries alaries argeable to 
Year Employees! and Wages! and Operation Expenses to— 
Wages = |—_——_—____—_ 
Gross Operating 
Earnings Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Bh er Sata apt ageteyss «Ke Ae cider Brera ts 157,740 291,416, 755 1, 847 39-6 54-1 
UES) Apres oe ee ee 169, 663 323, 801, 645 1,908 37-8 52-5 
PRA Meee, ervarce so Parerrencre ct otersietaleesaeceieiets 175,095 372,064, 613? 2,125 42-9 53-8 
UES ee a ab uit Shae inSG eee 180, 603 371, 814,379 2,059 43-8 53-7 
BLOGs Sarees Reis es tS his Seta ene 180, 383 396, 856, 901 2,200 50-2 57-8 
OES a pecan Be Gecic 8 DOE 184,415 429, 843,142 2,001 49-9 56-7 
Gao east s Siro aig Seanad 189, 963 512,054,795 2,696 53-0 57-5 
OE Se A PMS ESS ST eles Stove 192,366 523, 453,375 2,721 52-9 56-9 
UN US 20 oee ORe Os es 1 ge Ry cA 190,385 523,008,515 2,747 49-8 57-2 
BOs are eeteltie ie eere Maine oe cio Renee ane 204,025 624, 682, 754 3,062 52-0 ' 58-0 


1 Figures include employees or wages for ‘‘outside operations’? amounting to from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. of 
total employees and from 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately 
$10,000,000 in wages earned in 1948. 3 Includes Newfoundland railways from Apr. 1. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
sparsely settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for 
Federal and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some 
form of assistance. The form of aid was, generally, a bonus of a fixed amount per 


mile of railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land were also made 
other than for right-of-way. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent and aid was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, except those for 
rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Federal or Provincial 
Governments since 1939. The situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 
in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 587-588. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, Provincial Governments 
guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in 
the Canadian National Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called 


are paid off by the Canadian National Railways, in large measure, through funds 


raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. Bonds 
guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia have been eliminated in this manner in recent years, 
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8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Federal and Provincial Governments, 
as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Government aerate Rakes Total 
Provincial Governments— : : : 
INGW DSPUNS WICK 4, os tani pu settee os Se ce pe eyiwer ee — 465, 000 465,000 
Hederal Governmnenltasesaapiereincrre cistern cheiare tector sece 537,577, 152 — 537,577, 152 
MOtalscc.2 ihre cat don enag sete eae es eeh ker 537,577,152 465,000 538, 042, 1521 


1 Does not include $6,984,883 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and dividends 
are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 9 shows the passenger and freight 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1942-51. A separate analysis is given 
at pp. 754-756 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways, — 
since this System is controlled by the Federal Government. 4 


9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures for 1910-41 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


PASSENGER 
Revenue Passengers 
Year Passenger- Passenger- Passengers Passengers Carried One 
Train C see i Carried? AS ae Mile per 
Miles! aes ne mle | Mile of Line @ 
No. No. No. No. No. 
It) ORR eer han. Sac ee ET 43,271,994 | 395,118,691 47,596,602 | 4,989. 295,894 117,728 
1943 ....\: Sui ae eee eee eee 45,745,039 433, 828, 200 57,175, 840 6,525, 064, 000 154, 122 
1A A rekvsieravei cee ta eee 46,575, 706 450,042,986 60,3835, 950 6, 873, 188, 000 162,729 
VGA bee obs set cater se seta peers 47, 067, 607 447 822,527 53,407, 845 6,380, 155, 000 150,917 
TOAG Ee se tincie merece rhe cee 45,700,856 | 415,890,589 43,405,177 | 4,648,558, 000 109,773 a 
NOM ree tea crop itrae mae eee Sek 45,367,725 398, 646, 636 40,941,387 3,732,777, 000 88, 218 
UO48 0e rene eee. Po ara. Sp eens gorse 46,101,568 410, 689, 409 38,279,981 3,477, 273, 000 82,193 
A} OA Oi, weaca pases setccen rons toes was ea 45, 680, 009 407, 421, 229 34, 883, 803 3,193,174, 337 74,497 
L950? Soe iene tae ede se 43,744, 164 392, 800, 555 31,139,092 2,816, 154, 232 65,519 | 
LOD SA Rr erie ieee e cea ease ee 46, 200, 947 415,178,734 30; 995, 604 3,110, 240,504 72,424 | 
Average Passenger- | 
Receipts Average Average Average Train | 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per | 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- ; 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No $ 
104 Dee ceaane tox maaan Ce tanker 1-83 1-92 105 115 2-93 
QA SIR Rainer actors s clita devete earn 1-90 2°16 114 143 3°68 
1 Aa ert ate earth Areactotets olorstc ates 1-92 2-18 114 148 3-82 | 
TOA Mea Srerpercetate giltets niet les 1-96 2-34 120 136 3-70 
POLG Sires st tee Ma ese pues erehste 2:15 2-30 107 102 3-21 ’ 
CR toe Bet Peete ght el 2-35 2-14 91 82 3-01 | 
OAS ree ORLA Rigtetay g DUES ors 2-40 2-18 91 75 2-92 | 
1949.55... .. cox Sapererensin s dont 2-663 2-448 923 69 3°05 “s 
WQO0S een ceiee aie nee sos 2-79 2°52 90 64 3-19 
OD 18 bois EROS oot se 2°86 2-87 100 67 3-36 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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§.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1942-51— 


concluded 
—_—63 —$—>$Sso0an9nOnanaOnaoT09Dnanaou0S9naam99aSS ee 
FREIGHT 
SS = Se ed i ee a Si ee ik el ee eel 
Year Revenue Revenue Ficioht Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight Carried Carried 
Train Train Car Carried5 One Mile One Mile per 
Miles Miles4 Mile of Line 
No No tons tons tons 
aie eB Oeil: Sa ay 77,080, 637 2,968,594, 473 134, 674,537 | 56,153, 953,000 1,325,011 
ES ES ae OHS SEE ie 81, 443, 279 3,132,419, 669 153,314, 264 | 63,915,074, 000 1,509, 674 
. LER RaAD cnn MPa ee arate ae eee 83, 564, 629 3,297,475, 933 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1,560,908 
LU ae eae A eee eee 80,712,589 3, 189,311,345 147,348,566 | 63,349,095, 000 1,498, 465 
nes Get, Mi Oe oS as 77,794,963 | 2,973,411,653 | 139,256,125 | 55,310,308, 000 1,306, 121 
PSS eB CA a 82,377,565 3,176, 646, 828 152, 855, 820 | 60,143,035, 000 1,421,384 
EUS bere eae On nr oe tend 83,398, 617 3,120,704, 440 154,932,804 | 59,080,323, 000 1,396,500 
MAP, te we he 81, 648, 053 3,091, 633, 447 142,719, 4813) 56,338, 230, 0003 1,314, 3793 
EES Rae Joke ee 81,397,148 3,093,946, 961 144,218,319 | 55,537,900, 000 1,292,120 
STO Sarah ace eee Bee mee pee 87,181,640 | 3,384,341,192 | 161,260,521 | 64,300,418, 000 1,497,274 
a eee Fe ey Stee) 
Freight Bivaibt Average Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts a Ton Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton a dled Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile f Ha Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts $ miles tons tons $ 
Ne Metith BE dactarsth teks ilar 0-896 3-74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
EE Ee Weta eee ne 0-890 3-71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
CLR aE eo si ES ene 0-876 3°72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
PED ey ee nape nT Ri ticte: « 0-882 3-79 430 785 32°57 6-92 
1 HD nal Se TS ale rae 0-961 3°82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
es ee rt eee ee oF i bs 1-009 3-98 393 730 30-23 7°38 
BS Be oe is ck AC RR i aos ocd. dhe 1-183 4-51 381 708 30-16 8-38 
CUPRA TE Age A aS oe eee 1-2563 4.963 3958 689 29-65 8-62 
CSREES cee ea ee aaa ee 1-385 5-33 385 682 28-91 9-45 
Beet Tas. 2 en ae yo. 28 1-362 5-43 399 738 30°61 10-05 
ag te il ee 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes 
Newfoundland. 4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue 
trains. 5 Duplications eliminated; see Table 10 for details of freight carried. 


Commodities Hauled.—Revenue freight carried by the railways in 1951 
showed an increase of 12-2 p.c. over 1950 and exceeded the previous peak volume 
reached in 1944. The average haul increased from 385 miles in 1950 to 399 miles 
in 1951 with a corresponding increase in ton miles. The principal commodities 
Showing increase over 1951 were wheat, coke, ores and concentrates, sand and 
gravel and stone. Lumber, timber and pulpwood moved in heavier volume while 
most items in the manufactured and miscellaneous group registered improvement. 
During the war years the intransit movement of war supplies, motor-vehicles, 
and gasoline and petroleum products between United States points over Canadian 
‘ines was particularly heavy and, with wheat, was responsible for the 1944 record. 
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10.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1947-51 


Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, but the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 
Canadian sections of United States railways. 


Ee ee SS Se eee 
—————————— EE TaD EUEIENEEENINNNID 


Commodity Group and Product 1947 1948 19491 1950 1951 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products 

Wilrea Giver, teirks «cc eeictttesoraities scape clerste ave ton 12,888,800 | 11,221,579 | 12,861,460 | 10,180,638 | 15,444,631 
(OPIS Bh casein Go DOU One Conc GO omer 2,929,297 | 2,356,099 | 2,523,349 | 1,998,361 2,679,391 
POLE Took ag: 1) Reet ain eer RA tone eat rae 4,836,652 | 4,514,027 | 4,195,518 | 3,430,079 4,703,796 
TU oil Gace anecat Commo oe Aco SCOrICanOs eae 2,929,758 | 2,302,510} 2,012,513 | 1,996,281 2,222,861 
Other products eerie. 2 se eer 3,662,558 | 2,853,657 | 2,463,699 | 2,479,974 2,565, 747 
Other agricultural products.............-. 4,833,258 | 4,408,579 | 4,233,782 | 4,290,525 4,122,972 

Totals, Agricultural Products........ 32,080,323 | 27,656,451 | 28,290,321 | 24,375,858 | 31,739,398 

Animal Products 

Tive Stocks a. Sotto els as eelenroens 1,059,086 | 1,153,196 976,565 907, 046 759, 169 
Meats and other edible packing-house 

DLOCUCUS Mee we eee aes Crisis ese 960, 855 942,278 894, 266 764,040 815, 267 
@theranimals) products a. seen seis 873, 652 793,995 668, 644 631,139 621,891 

Totals, Animal Products............. 2,893,593 | 2,889,469 | 2,539,475 | 2,302,225 24196, 327 

Mine Products 

Coal eanthraiter oircae eae resie ete erat af 5,001,377 | 5,675,849 | 4,099,390 | 4,481,328 4,110,389 
C@oaleibitumimouseses <-> «cues 14,705,645 | 16,587,478 | 18,946,461 | 15,058,571 14,505, 205 
Coalssub=bituminouse.: . gases teri ee 2,541,982 | 2,426,229 | 2,340,378 | 2,400,271 2,151, 652 
Coallionites eteen. oa. 0c ees tai. 1,223,106 | 1,272,774 | 1,521,762 | 1,787,973 1,802,473 
Coke ea ae Se oes 1,967,287 | 2,141,063 | 1,805,620 | 1,899,872 2,223, 652 
Ores ‘and concentrates: 4. sie. cree oe 9,901,768 | 11,187,732 | 11,715,952 | 12,312,946 | 13,284,529 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 

fELLOUSMIMCbAlS) accel seein 1,291,728 1,457, 668 1,330, 464 1,427,581 1,446,910 | 
Sand‘and graivel. S45 .< desc. tees eset ees 3,210,425 | 3,556,854 | 3,118,677 | 3,582,966 3,900, 617 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)......... 2,942,111 2,989, 724 2,629, 652 2,788,301 3,486, 464 
Other minemproductss tects ae cee 8,439,367 | 9,487,571 | 9,238,094 | 10,008, 616 9,143,215 

Totals, Mine Products............... 51,224,796 | 56,732,942 | 51,741,450 | 55,748,420 | 56,055,106 

Forest Products 

Mors posts, polespilinCo4. ra sseaes asters 1,639, 274 1,582,800 1,489, 447 1,350, 064 1,832, 259 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 799,174 623,070 457, 848 440, 306 355, 213 
Pulp wood ieee meee ee eae 7,860,080 | 8,995,154 | 6,555,770 | 5,521,412 9,970, 2381 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 

MAterial oc Si eee tos de Sas 7,797,668 | 7,514,232 | 6,418,854 | 7,778,428 7, 867,659 
Otherforest Producisesa te eee ee 740, 954 PTE UB 724,479 740,129 810,555 

Totals, Forest Products.............. 18,837,150 | 19,442,369 | 15,596,398 | 15,830,339 | 20,835,917 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous 

Gasoline and petroleum products......... 5,585,708 | 5,670,944 | 5,806,468 | 6,226,127 6,722,065 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe)| 2,808,025 2,989,652 | 2,720,250 | 2,633,274 3,501,728 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 2,210,709 | 2,162,322 | 2,102,622 | 2,517,930 2,456, 566 
ING WSDLINGS ale mise iter oe rarer erent 3,825,252 | 3,809,313 | 3,747,561 | 3,844,113 4,056, 679 
Woodspulp. 4.05 4  Saehe Sete oes POR Nn PRLS OO 1,791,868 | 2,311,057 2,750, 103 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. ..| 26,790,201 | 27,160,763 | 24,770,961 | 25,099,776 | 27,725,675 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)?........ 4,382,756 | 4,106,678 | 3,612,057 | 3,329,200 3, 220, 957 

Totals, Manufactures and Misc...... 47,819,958 | 48,211,573 | 44,551,787 | 45,961,477 | 50,433,773 

Grand*Totalst erent ese ee tae: 152,855,820 | 154,932,804 | 142,719,431 | 144,218,319 


161,260,521. 


1 Figures include Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 


2 Less than carload lots. 


Railway Accidents.—In Tables 11 and 12 all passengers injured are included 
in the figures but for employees only injuries are recorded that keep the employee 
from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident. 
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-11.—Passengers, Employees and others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1919-41 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. 


S Passengers Employees Others! Totals 

ear —— = | ——_—_---__]]—__—_—- 
Killed | Injured} Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed: | Injured 

No No No No. No No No No. 

(OCA FS ye Oe RP) 44 779 120 | 10,008 279 743 443 | 11,530 
SLA pton ge cpt ents a& 5 Wain ariel aces a 9 546 130 | 12,667 202 706 341 13,919 
LSE NA Og ER Fass 436 Sih 8s sole pea ee gee yes 8 562 103 | 13,187 242 630 353 | 14,379 
ESS so Ae coe: oe ee eee 10 499 98 | 18,147 246 705 354°] 14,351 
(Teeter Sct! ia aa Neate ear ei 3 526 105 | 11,406 219 706 oat | *125.6388 
EN RE IR hed alae 35 464 103 | 10,620 262 755 400 | 11,839 
RUG Re see SOE Shas Se ae 15 351 99 | 9,980 271 825 385 | 11,156 
PGs ace EAN eS AE, tare 1 316 71 8,794 257 824 329 9,934 
ihe ede ng it DO FEE eee 18 297 67 8,108 232 744 317 9,149 


ies et ane 5 ee eat 5 221 84 | 7,651 301 723 390 | 8,595 
1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, ete., and persons crossing tracks at level 
crossings. 2 Includes Newfoundland from Apres i; 

Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and 
trains as motor-vehicle accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor- 
vehicle accidents and, consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 
kinds, such as train and motor-vehicle. 


on Steam Railways, 1949-51 - 


12. 
Class ah ca 19491 1950 1951 
an — ee 
Description of Accident Killed | Injured Killed | Injured Killed | Thieiede 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT 
OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS 


hi Not No. No. No. No. No. 


| Ciass of Person— 

BE HSSCH ICIS Sos ee ees Sapte tiie rat 1 268 18 262 4 191 
Tt OWS MALraeeiae ht ASIAN din x wehbe: 52 2,418 54 2,244 69 2,341 
Trespassers........ ee ce, sev ete Papen seis 85 101 81 82 Ud 83 
IN OHStGESDASSOING tec cis ne ooo pea 162 Bee 146 484 209 493 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 2 16 —— 26 oi 2 19 

OCHS Ras. AON. PP as took 302 3,329 299 3,098 362 3,127 
Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling.............. 3 118 2 103 a 103 
Gyo SSiaiatcht SAP, apt etarstsk Araceae ac aera car ie 13 207 Sill 263 21 166 
APETAUIMCNS so Betehjove cue cio 5 eayoue Pose «oe 7 47 5 35 tf 54 
Locomotives or cars breaking down.. _ 2 1 3 1 4 
Falling from trains or cars............ 4 124 5 109 5 . 157 
(erm On OT CEAINS. . 2. coe kee eae 2 619 2 507 38 542 
Struck | ISVADTGIIS, ECC ce! sa. fone foe 18 53 115) 51 21 53 
Overhead and other obstruction....... 1 29 1 28 — 32 
MOV OTMCAIINOS catia icts te, cixcsncohstcleiae sit autres ta 5 1,487 4 1,416 8 1,421 
IEGUAIS Opt es Donne oe 53 2,686 42 2,506 73 25002 
ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
Saas of Person— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ee UST NCIS eee Rete ST, os oot tinndle 2 3 772 1 756 1 773 
ONIN, Sar See eter avons ow bo odes 4 2,440 6 2,218 4 1; 885 
PRAT cre 1.1 ees Ba Ie. savas Wee 11 2,434 2 2,266 7 1,993 
PHOrASIN PLOY ers ek Sits «ss s..4 olen oH 1 730 4 624 3 659 
PETES GEG 5 oti A ok eee a — 48 — 35 1 30 
CMI 1 beets ge SRST ee Sea aE 8 185 5 152 12 128 
BDV ERESI SNR tn SENS tant 27 6, 609 18 6,051 28 5,468 


Shai a ee 


1 Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System 


A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given in the 1926 Year Book, pp. 601-608, in an article recording their consoli- 
dation under the Canadian Nationai Railways in 1928. The Hudson Bay Railway 
is a direct liability of the Federal Government and has been operated by the 
Canadian National Railways for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not 
included in the data for Canadian National Railways; to Mar. 31, 1950, the total 
capital expenditure on this account was $33,439,357, exclusive of the expenditure 
of $6,240,096 on the terminal at Port Nelson, Man., and a loss of $4,980,185 on 
operation. The operating deficit for the fiscal year 1949-50 was $197,193. 


On Apr. 1, 1949, the Canadian National Railways took over the operation of 
the Newfoundland Railway embracing its 705 miles of line, 14 coastal steamers 
and a dry dock at St. John’s; communications services of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment Posts and Telegraphs were also transferred for operation to the Canadian 


National Railways. (The Newfoundland Hotel was consigned towards the end 


of the year.) 


Effective Jan. 1, 1950, the Canadian National Railways took over the operation 
of the Témiscouata Railway which was purchased by the Government in 1949, 
thus adding about 69 miles of line. 


The Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company (Montmorency Division), 
having 25-7 miles of single track was purchased and incorporated as part of the 
System, Nov. 1, 1951. 


The major portion of Federal Government investment in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the Eastern Provinces. 


In view of the interest in the publicly owned railway System, the following 
salient statistics are presented showing the assets, debt, operating accounts, mileage 
and traffic for the Canadian National Railway System. More detail is available 
from the D.B.S. report Canadian National Railways, 1923-51. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1951 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 1951 or 
; - Decrease 
$ $ $ 
Investments— 
Road and equipm entee<..s.-ecaek Huan ae oe ee 1, 765,323,644 | 2,245,260,580 || +479,936,936 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492,123 1,097,308 —394, 815 
PRU IDD SUDO roe exichg ns reek gute oon cten em ee at 4, 629, 855 ae —4, 629, 855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6, 171, 808 8,338, 027 +2,166, 219 
Miscellaneous physical property.............eeeee0e- 34,767,914 65, 523, 665 +80, 755,751 
Pe INMALEC COMPDAMOS ac op care tet elon cic. cs ke ce ee 24, 253, 323 53,119, 620 +28, 866, 297 
Otherinvestments:. sek oa on eee eee ee 5,789, 464 1,020, 618 —4,768, 846 
Totals, Investments................0c000000- 1,842, 428,131 | 2,374,359,818 | -+531,931,687 
Current Assets— 
A OF YS Rie ARE RSET ROSES fs er ERS oe tee RARER ra cv ue RE 14, 651, 422 23,179,918! +8,528,496 
Special deposttSua. .-ctatacece ce eee doe eee 6, 139, 435 5, 293, 620 — 845, 815 
Loans.and bills receivable... ocho. ass «oactecd Gane ae 11,600 = —11, 600 
Traffic and car service, balances receivable.......... 2,528, 622 ape — 2,528, 622 


For footnote, see end of table, 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1951— 


concluded 
——S—oaooooooowonseoeoyq= —=S——eeeeeeee 
Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1951 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
Current Assets—concluded 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5,386, 673 26, 057, 142 +20, 670,469 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable................... 16, 857, 420 20,013,595 +8,156,175 
Materials tne puppies... dbs vec cc cece decane 41,408, 999 93,791, 107 +52, 382,108 
Interest and dividends receivable................... 377,003 80,578 —296, 425 
Rees SOCHIVEDING Co CP tel oes oo te ee ee 112, 269 — —112, 269 
EP Anti AMET ERA AOL ee ES ne, tye oS deg 106,775 6,198,159 +6, 091,384 
Totals, Current Assets...................... 87,580, 218 174,614,1192] -+87,033,9013 
Deferred Assets— 
Working fond wo vances ei seo 8 oe. hoc cle Reeve 166, 847 487, 841 +320, 994 
Insurance and other fimids:...0.550. 660s. ec 352,488 13,583, 257 +13, 230,769 
emerneomabrmer tang s0 8. octet ly kod eS cg — 59,700,000 +59, 700,000 
ner telorred nssete eso.) Sk... ee 11,805, 962 2,798,918 —9,007,044 
Totals, Deferred Assets...............00000- 12,325,297 76,570,016 +64, 244,719 
Unadjusted Debits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 953, 094 +631, 035 
Discount on capital etoelks oe Sek cele ee 634, 960 — — 634,960 
Piscowap Ontiunders debs... eek kc co occ acase 1,919, 635 3,549,598 +1, 629,963 
prUnetneaa Wate Colitis cs6s lies ods ok oc la 12,820, 903 3,838, 739 —8, 982,164 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits................. 15,697,557 8,341,431 —7, 356,126 
Grand Stas 6. gO pee Fe 1, 958,031,203 | 2,633,885,384 || +675,854,181 


1 Includes demand loans and deposits. ? Includes 1951 deficit of $15,031,996 receivable from 
Federal Government. 3 Increase in current liabilities $12,204,167. 

Capital Structure and Debt.—The share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted 
of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Federal Government 
and $100,000,600 of the Canadian Northern Railway stock also held by the Federal 
Government. Also outstanding was $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines held by 
the public. Table 14 shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian National Railways, 
other than shareholders’ capital. The amounts shown under “Active Assets” 

-Tepresent, largely, temporary loans and explain the large increases during the 
war years. 
14.—Debt of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1922-39 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book; for 1940-41 see p. 730 of 
the 1951 edition. 


ee 
Eee 


Funded Debt Held by Public Government 
Loans and _ {Appropriations 

et Dee: 31— Guaranteed by— Advances— | for Canadian Grand 

oe Un- Active Assets | Government Totals? 
s Federal Provincial guaranteed in Public Railways! 
Ps Government {Governments Accounts 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| 741, 896, 436 4,718, 822 62, 600, 816 502, 856, 461 16,771,981 || 2,028, 137,130 
| . Se ee 685, 290, 925 2,786, 056 56,155, 492 537,823, 765 16,771,981 || 2,035,393, 793 
| 576, 585,327 2,702,155 50, 166, 424 645, 103, 872 16,771,981 || 2,050, 695,085 
| AR ee 525, 688,314 2,586, 932 44,904,751 674, 201, 613 16,771,981 || 2,046, 123,159 
| 486, 820,210 1,952,108 41, 650, 680 701,765,305 16,771,981 || 2,029, 614,299 
_—_—_—— 536, 807, 069 1,952,108 44,100,585 672, 698, 368 16,771,981 || 2,051,096, 952 
| 490, 485,399 1,952,108 91,795,151 743, 722, 844 16,771,981 || 2,123,537, 672 
| | 537, 756, 899 1,949, 845 85,159,176 726, 889,181 16,771,981 || 2,147,536, 088 
| ee 566, 418, 607 — 92,611,634 723,075,533 16,771,981 || 2,179,794, 294 
febl.......... 518,396, 607 — 96, 800, 428 840, 801, 793 16,771,981 | 2,253, 685,348 


| 1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book). 
? Includes Federal Government Proprietors Equity and capital stock held by the public; for details see 
D.B.S. report, Canadian National Railways. 
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Operating Finances.—Gross revenue, operating expenditure and net revenue 
include only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but 
the deficits are for the entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separ- 
ately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside ) 
operations. 


Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Federal Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 15 as fixed charges. Loans 
of $270,037,438 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 


15.—Gross Revenue, Operating Expenditure, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railway System,! 1942-51 


Nore.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although — 
the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways. Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 | 
Year Book, p. 590; and for 1940-41 in the 1951 edition, p. 731. 


NE a nae 


Groae Income 
are One Operating Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash 
Rev ae Expenditure for Fixed Charges Deficit? Deficit 
Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

19405.N5 28 375, 654,544 | 288,998,675 78,952,433 51,669,935 | Cr. 27,282,498 | Cr. 25,063,268 
T9AS cat ee. 440,615,954 | 324,475, 669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 | Cr. 35,669,548 | Cr. 35,639,412 
1944........ 441,147,510 362,547,044 Tos4/ ooo 50,474,480 | Cr. 22,999,253 | Cr. 23 , 026, 924 
TOAD Re ares 433,773,394 | ~355, 294,048 73,521,185 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756,130 
NGAGA GR. csr 400,586,026 | 357,236,718 37, 239, 784 46,685,316 9,445,532 8,961,570 
LOS ere 438,197,980 | 397,122,607 | 29,330,757 45,925,891 | — 16,595,134 15,885, 1943 
LOA SRe eae 491,269,950 | 464,739,970 12,502,931 46,341,727 33, 8388, 796 33,532, 7413 
19494....... 500, 723,386 478, 501 , 660 6, 152, 649 48, 631, 896 42,479, 247 42,048, 0273 
WiQannonccs 553,831,581 | 493,997,079 44 084,904 47, 421, 983 Broo Tee als 3, 261, 235 
(ob Stews. 624,834,120 | 580,150,221 31,722,489 48,176,558 16, 454, 069 15,031,996 © 
sg ey x Nd ee ee 

1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund and | 
excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital Revision Act, 1937. 3 Contributed 
by the Federal Government. 4 Includes Newfoundland from Apr. 1. 


Table 16 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the » 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as 
shown in the Public Accounts for the years ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951, with the 
debt to the Federal Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 
1950, which is covered by Federal Government proprietor’s equity, and the columns: 
“Active Assets in Public Accounts” and ‘‘Appropriations for Canadian Government | 
Railways” in Table 14. 


i 
| 
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16.—Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951, and the 
Balance Sheet of the Canadian National Railway System, Dec. 31, 1950 


Canadian 
on Public Accounts] Public Accounts National 
Mar. 31, 1950 Mar. 31, 1951 | Balance Sheet 
Dee. 31, 1950 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Coat eT abso o1ST0U8 Wt bel Se cacy RRR AT RN a 379,976,555 380, 846, 166 379,877,514 
WY Or ini pAGaItalik eee eee nner cx et < cicte Me sides aucrutems woyks 16,771, 980 16,771, 980 16,771,980 
Canadian National Railways— 
Federal Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock........ 18,000,000 18,000,000 18,000,000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock. 378,518,135 378,518,135 378,518, 135 
A SURPOLAT YS OANS 22 Oaths Poh b Ass «bs caw cette eee ee 725,327,515 746, 945, 548 723,075, 534 
Miscellaneous investments—Grand Trunk Railway 
stock purchased prior to Confederation—not ae 
in Canadian National Railways balance sheet.... 121,740 121,740 — 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1949, and Mar. 31, 1950; 
Advanced by Federal Government.......-...s..+.0 8; 043,027 3, 261, 236 3,261, 236 
Additional temporary loans not shown in Canadian A 
‘ National Railways balance sheet................. — = 23, 870,009 | 
Expenditure. by Federal Government not in Canadian 
National Railways balance sheet— 
Grand Trunk Railways stock purchased prior to 
Wonfederationih. 6 Ok escer she icts cso cebaaseeatie — —_ 121,740 
Canadian Government Railways—Capital expend- 
HUE Ons Ae ea es SARE Ro ie eR RO — _— 968, 652 
TR OUAISEE te, Ss ois os ee rah FEE ee 1,526, 758,952 | 1,544,464,860 1,544, 464,800 


1 Includes Canadian Government Railways. 


Mileage and Traffic—At Dec. 31, 1951, steam-railway track mileage of the 
Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United States and Newfoundland 
but exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, 
which are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways) was 24,273-4 miles. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, 
controlled but operated separately, the total steam-railway mileage was 24,277 -9. 
The grand total, including 72-9 miles of electric lines, was 24,350-8 miles. 


17.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1950 and 1951 


Mileage and Traffic 1950 1951 
Train Mileage— 
[OSISTETETI CT Ne G14 in Pan eS Se a ee miles 22,387,001 24,412, 847 
RS UML NMS MAT eae exons, tot ee Sic eee. ALSO ke ss 45,458,577 48,353, 158 
LOUAIS,: Eran WHOS 5 05.27% 05 9b8Ac,0008 Cee No. 67,845,578 72, 766,005 


_ Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 


ee MAN COM DINALION. 050 .06<cvsnestssduceitiwsesseee miles 62, 834,7962 70,811, 1692 
OTHE ETO" TUT ICTSCOEN fap a ele eels ae § 596, 160 660, 448 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars)... .......<s.<s<00ces0v0ec. “ 59,121,097 62,968,188 
Baggage, mail, express, Spies Mo ecree tits) foge V5. 8 ‘a 84,312,328 90,041, 623 

Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles ............. No. 206,864,381 224,481, 428 


1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Excludes work service. 
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17.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1950 and 1951—concluded 


ie dba 


Mileage and Traffic 


Freight-Train Car Mileage— 
Loaded freight-car miles.............00cses ewe re secre eeens miles 


1950 


1, 226,527,761 


1951 


1,314, 101, 690 


Empty freight-car miles............. ee eee ee cece eee eeeenee 4 531,072,795. 562,171,410 
Gahooseunilesty one anionic. Siete te ae eee, oie eater ets sf 45 , 543, 687 48,539, 588 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles................ No. 1,803,144, 243 1, 924,812, 688 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)........-.+eeeeee eee eee No. 16, 819, 857 Ave d2en(2o 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile............-. % 1,407,724, 037 1, 611, 1538, 281 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road...............+ss005% 925 1,010 
Average passenger JOUINCY....... 6. eee eee eee eee erences miles 83-69 93-01 
Average amount received per passenger...........eeeeeeeee $ 2-37155 2-74066 
Average amount received per passenger mile...........-.-- $ 0-02834 0-02947 
Average passengers per train mile.............-- sees eee eee No. 62-88 66-00 
Average passengers per Car Mil€......... scence eee eee e es ss 12-31 12-82 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile................ $ . 3:50 3°72 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road.............. $ 3, 246-62 3, 761-04 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue freight carried... 00+ ..teeseiescnecsendeeenveests tons 81,364, 658 89, 618, 436 
Revenue freight carried one mile.............:ee see ee eeeee . 31, 988, 269, 548 36, 434, 821, 058 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.......... ee 1,317,500 1,501,578 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road.. se 1,451, 268 1,624,019 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile................. No. 704 754 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile....... = 28-64 29-88 
Average hauls revenue freight.............seeeeeee ee eeeceee miles 393-15 406-55 
Freight revenue per train mile. ............. eee eee eee eee eee $ 9-81 10-32 
Freight revenue per mile of road..........eeeseceeeceeeeees $ 18, 429-50 20-632 
Freight revenue per ton............0ccceeecce cess ecerccces 5: 5-57 
Freight revenue per ton mile............ee cree eee eee eee ees $ 0-01394 0-01369 


seid Se ee ee eee 
1 Excludes electric lines. 


Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada, and 
probably the first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville and 
was established early in June 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 

The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In some cities of Eastern Canada, electric street-railways are 
still operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable 
number of cities in Ontario and the West the electric railways are owned and 
operated by the municipalities. The number of electric railways in operation 
declines each year as motor-buses replace electric trams. 

Statistics presented in this Section cover the urban and interurban operations 
of the electric railway systems. 


Equipment.—The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric street 
railways. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Ottawa and several other 
municipalities have begun to use trackless trolley-buses, 909 of which were in service 


* For further details see D.B.S. publication, Electric Railways of Canada, 1950. 


> 
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in 1950. Of the 22 systems, 10 operated electric cars, motor-buses and trolley- 
buses; four operated trolley-buses and motor-buses; three electric cars only; four 


electric cars and motor-buses and one system operated trolley-buses only. There 
were 1,927 motor-buses in service during 1950. 


18.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1948-50 
————S—SSsSsS@09Ba>s$M—M9M9M9M9M9$90@SSSSS 


Equipment 1948 1949r 1950 Equipment 1948 1949r 1950 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Passenger Vehicles— Other Vehicles— 
= Gleseuucars.. .c0.o6. 2,961 2,829 2,594 | Baggage, express and 
CONGRATS iui ck et oe 6 6 6 MAGCArS sis ae 17 17 16 
Combination passenger Freight cars............ 118 104 88 
and-baggage......... 5 6 5 || Locomotives........... 56 58 57 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs........... 51 48 53 
equipment........... 133 130 130: |e Sweepers<.ce. sec ce, 118 104 81 
Motor-buses.........,.. 1,981 1,817 LRP tovm Neg) 1 eRe OS aaa 151 150 137 
Trackless trolley-buses 518 726 909 | Miscellaneous........... 212 177 176 
Totals, Passenger Totals, Other 
' Wehicles........... 5,604 | 5,514] 5,571 Vehicles... .o 0ccke. 728 658 608 


Finances.—When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a 
decline in traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been 
excluded from Table 19. Consequently, fluctuations in revenue, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and by changes in the mode of local transportation. 
Despite these changing conditions, the gross revenue of electric railways continued 
to increase from the low point reached in 1933, and very marked increases were 
shown from 1940 to 1945. The ratio of expenses to receipts rose from a low of less 
than 63 p.c. in 1942 to 97 p.c. in 1950. 


19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1941-50 


| Norre.—Figures for 1901-40 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
__ the 1926 edition. 


, 
| 


Capital Liability Investment Ratio aaes 
in . of Ex- alaries 
Gross |Operating Em- 
Year Road and : penses and 
Stocks i Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses to Re- ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. No. $ 


CE 37,665, 091/155, 867, 823/193, 532, 914/210, 279, 871155, 334, 647 37,030,823] 66-92 | 14,801 |23,193,704 
O42... 2. 37,616, 432/151, 523, 248/189, 139, 680/205, 989, 595169, 034, 130 43,473,516] 62-97 | 16,051 |27, 923,343 
‘i 37,492, 392/147, 433, 845/184, 926, 237/204, 586, 208/80, 027, 414|54,548.335| 68-16 17,896 |33,975, 281 
g044..... 37,540, 432] 142, 364, 766/179, 905, 198/202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173 58,202,151] 68-69 | 19,034 |36, 845,152 
B40... 37,329, 194] 142, 384, 083/179, 713, 277/205, 026, 475/88, 939, 451 64,533,940] 72-56 | 20,091 |39,364,771 


746..... 35,656, 7631) 132,042, 089/167, 698, 852/203, 537, 797/87, 515, 721 75,550,821) 86-33 | 21,700 |45, 675,363 
etl. s,s. 33,915, 932/138, 246, 540/172, 162, 472/218, 439, 361/86, 519, 712 81,787,723] 94-53 | 22,627 150,117,441 
reas... 28, 138, 481/140, 692, 280/168, 830, 761/217, 385, 299189, 310, 215/88, 024,727| 98-56 22,593 |55, 268,083 
19497... .|27, 425, 491|143, 944, 716/171, 370, 207/242, 095, 483/95, 596,394 92,378,848) 96-63 | 21,661 159,155,605 
1900... 27, 252, 391/159, 192, 587|186, 444, 978]223 , 224, 556/91, 034, 058 89,414,380) 98-22 | 21,869 [57,645,574 


a eae OR 
1 Mainly reduction of $1,602,500 stock Hamilton Street Railway. 


Traffic.—The passenger mileage travelled by electric cars in 1950 amounted to 
88,170,069, by trackless trolley-buses 26,863,939 and by motor-buses 58,251,467. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 showed 
an especially sharp rise over previous years owing to improved conditions and the 
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curtailment of passenger-automobile traffic during the War. The 1,344,916,773 
passengers carried in 1946 was by far the greatest traffic ever handled by these 
systems; the number in 1950 was the lowest since 1943. 


99.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1941-50 


Nore.—Figures for 1901-40 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


ee 0——ooeoeo 


Miles of Road Electric Car and Bus Mileage 


=< Se) oo he es Fare Freight 
Year ae goera dl: Carried! 
Total Double Passenger Other Total 
Track 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
19041 Aches 1,028-24 491-43 | 134,832,228 | 2,746,814 | 137,578,542 795,170,569 | 3,265,449 | 
1942s 1,017-24 488-01 | 152,518,129 | 2,852,757 | 155,370, 886 996,208,535 | 3,711,468 
NG4S rere cece. 1,019-29 487-91 | 164,050,357 | 2,773,462 | 166,823,819 1,177,003,883 | 3,751,785 
1044 ee eae 1,019-69 490-17 | 169,421,343 | 2,756,755 | 172,178,098 1, 249,707,399 | 3,769,959 
O45 nese 1,015 -54 488-30 | 175,498,520 | 2,777,976 | 178,276,496 1,316,571,540 | 3,639,989 
1O4GS . cee 1,004-44 485-06 | 177,256,084 | 2,822,800 | 180,078,384 1,344,916,773 | 3,506,805 
119 eer 895-25 436-95 | 180,204,812 | 2,808,252 183, 013, 064 1,328,723, 782 3,655,278 
We Gogace 778-92 391-78 | 182,948,709 | 3,038,989 | 185,982,698 1,309,565,795 | 4,050,111 
Os Gages 719-31 356-61 | 173,849,096 | 3,048,146 | 176,897,242 1, 240,558,812 | 3,702,016 
195 O eens 662-96 396-90 | 173,285,475 | 3,562,144 | 176,847,619 1,192,058,052 | 4,115,974 


: 1Includes passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 
railways. 


°1.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1941-50 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-40 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


oo ee 


Passengers Employees Others Totals 
Killed } Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed Injured || Killed ) Injured 
No No. No No. No. No. No. No. | 
1 2,508 5 423 60 1,002 66 3, 933 
2 3, 157 3 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
— 4,301 2 722 78 1,491 80 6,514 
3 3,980 i 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6, 628 
8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 77 6,497 
2 4,181 4 910 71 1,469 77 6,560 
2 3,792 5 1,336 74 1,328 81 6,456 ~ 
1 3, 688 1 766 63 1,239 65 5, 693 
== 3,718 1 730 44 1,204 45 5, 652 
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The Toronto Underground Electric Railway.—Canada’s first underground 
electric railway, at Toronto, Ont., was one of the planned major developments 
upon which work was commenced during 1949. The subway or underground 

railway will run north-south following the line of Yonge St. to Queen St. The 
opening is scheduled for the late autumn of 1953. The estimated cost of the Yonge 
and Queen Sts. subways is placed at over $55,000,000. The total distance covered 
_by the rapid transit lines will be about 9-1 miles, in the most congested areas of the 
city. ‘The subway will descend from 6 ft. to a maximum of 20 ft. below the street 


_ surface. Considerable new equipment is on order and it is proposed to operate 


trains up to 5 two-car units in length. The ultimate capacity of the System is 


_ estimated at 40,000 passengers per hour in.both directions. Excavations on the 


_ Yonge Street project alone involves the removal of about 1,390,000 cubic yards of 
material. 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


‘Inxpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express 


. companies do not own the means of performing these services; railway facilities 
are used by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies 
' in Canada have thus always had close relations with the railways. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. The Dominion Express Company, in pursuance of 


_ its contract with. the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave, in its first tariff, a rate of 
_ two and one-half times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same 
: goods carried the same distance. The majority of the contracts between express 


and railway companies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage 
of the gross express revenue and the rates paid by the shipper are subject to the 


| approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. All express companies are 
_ organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Federal Government and their 


_ business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock and such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue 
of money orders, travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 
paper, 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in 
" Canada—three Canadian and one American, The Canadian Pacific Express 
_ Company, formerly the Dominion Express Company, is a subsidiary of the Canadian 
' Pacific Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and 
ocean steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian 
N ational and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the 
Tespective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, operates over 
the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway, 
aska, to points in Yukon Territory. No statistics are available on the volume of 
traffic carried by express. Much of the traffic consists of parcels and small lots that 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
“there is also an important movement in ear lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, 
“Vegetables and other perishable commodities, 
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22.—Mileages Operated, Revenue and Expenditure of Express Companies, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-41 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1927-28 edition. 


: 2 Net 
Mileages Gross Operating Express : 
Year or Company Operated! Earnings Expenditure | Privileges? ata: 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Ye ee re ec FOO eo 52,824 25,725,512 13,391,508 11,388,477 945,527 
go Pa A ee MER GORE OOO REN 52,670 32,875,971 15,824,160 15,323,905 1,727,906 
1LOAA Gare .. Jae eae oe @ tae 50, 668 34,357, 760 18, 856, 659 15,301,512 199,589 
(OS eae ee i en oN Oenie Ge hore 50,938 37,171, 862 20, 040,339 16,711, 647 419, 876 
FL OA Ge ttc brs cede oe srotaehot otete 51,365 39, 260,553 22,670, 616 16, 841, 229 Dr. 251,292 
IY Ve Renee Sate aes Oe Gio ceed Op cca 51,341 42,314, 758 25,770, 190 17, 650,061 Dr. 1,105, 493 
MOMS LEGER pepe tat hereters tare econeterss = 51,840 46,809,112 30,398, 053 18,785,988 Dr. 2,374,929 
1949S 8 ct scies cee ee ge ek 54,806 51,966, 290 32,385, 223 21,226,817 | Dr. 1,645,750 
1950 
Canadian National Express...... 29, 167 26,166,710 17,221,958 11,564,943 | Dr. 2,620,191 
Canadian Pacific Express........ 21, 605 23,952,173 14, 885,270 8,735,361 331,542 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 928 518,328 230,900 234, 883 52,545 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.... 3,881 1,380,281 543,561 820, 769 15,951 
Totals, 1950............. 55,581 52,017, 492 32,881,689 21,355,956 | Dr. 2,220,153 
1951 
Canadian National Express...... 29, 802 31,079,031 20,339,194 10,176,308 563,529 


Canadian Pacific Express........ 
Northern Alberta Railways..... 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.... 


27, 234,716 
583, 487 
1,526, 269 


17,050, 297 
264, 569 
720,068 


9,807,890 
264,092 
788, 874 


93. Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1947-51 


1947 1948 1949 


Nee eS ees (aa ae Sn ee 


Description 


126, 592,398 
5, 697, 740 
22,745, 649| 23,693,890] 23,527,669) 21,292,175 24, 186,587 

367, 058 207, 694 187, 522 153, 140 191, 188 


ee Oe Oe ee eS Se ee 


133, 668, 100 
6,654, 176 


131,358, 491 
8, 250, 196 


121,476, 102 
9, 242,789 


Money orders, domestic and foreign..... 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign 
SONG DIY A GiGChiGcin no ova bococrdcuacouos 
Telegraphic transfers...........+++-e000: 


7,753,328 


TOtMS. eo. e eee cise iere cl 155,402,845] 164,223,860] 163,323,878) 152,164, 206 169,347, 028 


ce eh SS ee oe 


24.—Employees, Salaries and Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1942-51. 


Seen eee nn 


Salaries Com- 
and missions 
Paid 


No. $ $ No. $ $ 
9,417,112 


10, 837,037 
13, 263,739 


Salaries Com- 
and missions 
Paid 


a fer ee 


Full-Time 
Employees 


Full-Time 


Year Employees 


Year 
Wages! 


1, 253, 428 
1,569, 453 
1,729,195 


18,308,793 
22,212, 249 
23, 621,322 
13,945,167 | 1,846,884 24,195, 490 2,177,933 
16,060,489 | 1,975,856 28, 607 , 463 2,443, 341 


we) Oe ee 


1,995,947 
2,157, 489 
2, 283, 425 


1 Includes wages to part-time employees. 


17,327 
Totals, 1951............. 57,300 60, 423,503 38,374,128 21,037,164 1,012,211 
yin? Gos Wi) Jee ee ee ee ee eee 
1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Amounts paid by express 
companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, ete., for transporting express matter. 
137, 215, 925% 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively for 
the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic so that highways and 
motor-vehicles are treated here as related features of transportation. Following 
an introductiory section, which summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor- 
vehicles and motor traffic, the entire subject of road transportation is dealt with 


_ under the headings of roads and highways and motor-vehicles. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nore.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations 
in force in each province and Territory; only the more important general information is 
given. The sources of information for detailed regulations for specific provinces and the 
Territories are given at pp. 762-765. 

General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial’ govern- 
ments. Regulations that are common to all provinces and to the Territories are 
summarized under the following headings:— 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 


_ age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only 


after prescribed qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are 
required for chauffeurs and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not 
reached the specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only 
for the back, in the case of trailers). A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration 
is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting 
private vehicles registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal 


treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mech- 


anism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and provide that equipment include non-glare 
headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield 
Wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and the Territories, vehicles keep to the 
right-hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic 
signs, lights, etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, 
usually of 50 miles per hour, are in effect; slower speeds are always required in cities, 
towns and villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, 


_Yailway crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for 


a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles must not pass a 
tram that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers, except where safety 
zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and a driver involved 
must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible aid and 
disclosed his name to the injured party. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and 


Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


he information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge 
of the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and 


the Territories. 
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Penalties. Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of 
any of the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding 
of the car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without 
an operator’s licence, and especially for attempting to operate a motor-vehicle 
while intoxicated. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces and territories regarding 
the basis of licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details 
of traffic rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to 
outline them satisfactorily in the space available here. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—All the provinces and territories of Canada, 
with the exception of Newfoundland and Yukon Territory, have enacted legislation 
under this heading which is sometimes referred to as Safety Responsibility Legis- 
lation and at other times as Financial Responsibility Legislation. The following 
paragraphs give the latest amendments to this legislation and the authorities 
responsible for the administration of motor-vehicles. 


Newfoundland.— Administration. —Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, St. John’s. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1941, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island.—Provision was made in the Highway Traffic Act, 1936, 
for cancellation of the licence of any person unable to satisfy Judgment against 
him arising out of a motor-vehicle accident. The licence is to be reissued only when 
proof of financial responsibility is made to the Provincial Secretary. In 1946, 
“Unsatisfied Judgment Fund” legislation was passed whereby the injured party 
in an automobile accident may receive compensation from this Fund where the 
person at fault was unable to satisfy the judgment against him. The revised 
statutes of Prince Edward Island were proclaimed in 1951. — 


Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. Legislation —The 
Highway Traffic Act (1950, c. 14). 


Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of ~ 


Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 


(1932, c. 6) and amendments, and the Motor Carrier Act (R.S.N.S. 19238, ¢. 78) @ 


as amended. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of | 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.N.B. 


1951, c. 73) as amended. 


Quebec.—In 1949, the Quebec Government passed an amendment to the | 


Motor Vehicle Act, which provides for the suspension, for at least three months, 


of the driver’s licence and registration certificate of any person proved guilty of © 
driving while under the influence of liquor or narcotics, or of driving in a dangerous © 


manner or neglecting to stop after an accident or failing to give aid to persons injured 
in such accident, or of driving a motor-vehicle without being provided with a 


licence and found guilty of an accident while doing so or while his licence is” 


suspended. In case of a suit for damages resulting from fault, carelessness or neglect, 
the driver’s licence and registration certificate, or either, may be suspended until 
judgment has been satisfied. In such case, recovery of licence or certificate may 
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require the furnishing of a guarantee, in the form of insurance, deposit or otherwise, 
of sufficient financial responsibility to afford reasonable protection to the publit 
against any future accident. 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, Treasury 
Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 142) 
as amended. 


Ontario.—Safety Responsibility Legislation, or Financial Responsibility Legis- 
lation as it is sometimes referred to, came into force in Ontario in September 1930. 


_ At the 1947 session of the Ontario Legislature, the Highway Traffic Act was 
amended to provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor- 
vehicle permit of: (1) every person convicted of any offence under the Act if any 
personal injury or property damage occurs in connection therewith; (2) every 
person convicted of any offence under the Act if the penalty imposed includes 
suspension of driver’s licence or owner’s permit; (3) every person convicted of a 
criminal offence involving the use of a motor-vehicle. 


The suspensions remain effective until proof of financial responsibility is filed. 


_ The object of this law is to encourage safe driving by imposing this additional 


penalty on persons convicted of offences arising out of motor-vehicle accidents. 
Provision is also made for the forfeiture to the Crown of a motor-vehicle operated 
while the permit for its operation is under suspension. These amendments became 
effective July 1, 1947. 


The Act was also amended to require the payment of all judgments arising 
out of motor-vehicle accidents either for personal injuries or property damage up 
to a maximum of $5,000 for one person or $10,000 for two persons and $1,000 for 
property damage arising out of one accident. If judgments are not satisfied by 
the judgment debtors, provision is made for their payment out of an Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fund. The judgment debtor is then prohibited from holding a driver’s 
licence or having a motor-vehicle registered in his name until the judgment debtor 


repays, in full, to the Fund the amount paid out, together with interest at 4 p.c. 


from the date of such payment, and also files proof of ability to satisfy a judgment 
for $11,000 which may arise out of any future accidents. This part of the Act 
applies only to judgments arising out of accidents in Ontario since July 1, 1947. 


Administration Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, Toronto. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 288) as amended, the 
Public Vehicle Act, 1949, and the Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1949. 


Manitoba.—In 1945, the Financial Responsibility Law of Manitoba was 


repealed and replaced with new Safety Responsibility Legislation. 


Features under this legislation include the immediate and automatic impounding 
of any motor-vehicle after an accident if the operator is unable to produce proof 
of financia! responsibility at the time. Impoundment continues until the owner 


or driver settles any claims for damages or bodily injury sustained, or deposits 


with the Provincial Treasurer security sufficient to cover any judgment which 


may be recovered and until the owner of the vehicle has filed proof of financial 


responsibility for the future. 


Driving privileges of financially irresponsible motorists are indefinitely suspended 


pending settlement of damage claims or deposit of security and the filing of proof 
_ of financial responsibility. 
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A trust fund called the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund provides for payment of 
jadgments for bodily injuries and deaths in cases where the judgment debtor does 
not pay. This Fund also provides for the victims of hit-and-run motorists. 


Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation —The Highway 
Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1940, c. 93) as amended. 


Saskatchewan.—Financial Responsibility Legislation in this Province was 
placed on the Statutes in 1933 and provides that, where a judgment is rendered 
in any court in Canada for damages on account of death or injury to any person 
or on account of property damage in excess of $50, occasioned by a motor-vehicle, 
and the person fails to satisfy the judgment within 30 days from the date upon 
which it becomes final, the Board shall suspend the operator’s or chauffeur’s licence 
issued to the person against whom the judgment is rendered and the registration 
of every motor-vehicle registered in his name. Judgment must be satisfied before 
licences are reinstated and the person so liable must give proof of financial responsi- 


bility for future motor-vehicle accidents in the amount of $11,000 for a period of 


three years. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act was passed by the Legislature and 
placed on the Statutes during 1946 and provides collision insurance, personal 
injury insurance, and public liability and property damage insurance in the amounts 
as set forth in the said Act. Saskatchewan citizens are provided with insurance 
against death or personal injury resulting directly from motor-vehicle accidents. 
Every person is automatically provided with public liability and property damage 
insurance to the extent of the amount paid for personal injuries or property damage 
which is payable by the insurance office. 


Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue 
Building, Regina. Legislation—The Vehicles Act (R.S.S. 1951, ¢. 85). 


Alberta.—In 1947, the Alberta Legislature passed the Automobile Accident 
Indemnity Act (later the title was amended to the Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity 
Act), the main provisions of which are: the suspension of the licences of all drivers 
directly or indirectly involved in an accident which results in bodily injury, or in 
property damage exceeding $75 in value (changed from $25 in 1949), if proof of 
financial responsibility on the part of the driver is not forthcoming; and an 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund is set up on the basis of a fee of $1 per year, collected 
for each licensed motor-vehicle in addition to the regular registration fee. Action 


may be taken against the Superintendent of the Fund where a judgment for an © 
amount exceeding $100 has been obtained following a motor-vehicle accident, if © 


the assets of the judgment debtor are insufficient to meet the award of the court, 
or in cases where the driver or owner of the motor-vehicle causing the accident is 
unknown. Minor amendments were made to this legislation in 1948 and 1949. 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Provincial Secre- 
tary, Edmonton, and the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Public Works, 
Edmonton. Legislation —The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1942, 


c. 275) as amended, the Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity Act (1947, ¢. 11) . 


and amendments, the Public Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 276), and Rules 
and Regulations. The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Accident Indemnity Act are administered by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department 


of the Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Highway — 


Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. 
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British Columbia.—Financial Responsibility Legislation, which has been in 
effect in this Province since 1932, provides for the suspension of the driver and 
motor-vehicle licences on failure to pay judgments, for contravention of certain 
convictions in connection with speed and for offences under Section 285 of the 
Criminal Code, etc. These suspensions remain in effect until the party concerned 
files proof of financial responsibility, which he is required to keep in full force and 
effect for a period of at least three years at which time he may be released under 
certain circumstances. In 1947, new legislation was enacted that added to the 
Financia! Responsibility Legislation already in effect, providing for the impounding 
of motor-vehicles that were involved in motor-vehicle accidents, and for which, at 
the time, a motor-vehicle liability insurance card or a financial responsibility card 
could not be produced, and the suspension of licences until proof of financial respon- 
sibility is given and other security or satisfaction of claims is given for damages or 
injuries caused. 


Administration and Legislation Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the 
Highway Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and the Municipal Police, Victoria, while the Highway Act is administered 
by the Minister of Public Works, the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities 
Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. 


Yukon Territory.—Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, 
Dawson, Yukon Territory. Information regarding regulations may also be obtained 
from the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Resources 
and Development, Ottawa. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, (1947, c. 2) 
as amended. 


Northwest Territories.— Administration Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories. Address communications to the Director, Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch, Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance, assented to Nov. 30, 1950, as amended. 


Section 2.—Roads and Highways 


The steadily increasing use of motor-vehicles for pleasure and commercial 
travel has created an insistent demand for more and better highways and for the 
development of scenic routes as tourist attractions. 


The figures of Table 1 include the mileages of all roads under provincial juris- 
diction, those in the National Parks, local roads in the Atlantic Provinces and 
Ontario and estimates of local roads in the four western provinces. There are 
great stretches of country in Newfoundland, the northern portions of Quebec, 

Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia with very few people and very 
few roads, but the more extensively populated portions are well supplied. The 
Northwest Highway System (the Alaska Highway), built for military purposes — 
during 1942 and extending 1,600 miles from Fort St. John, B.C., to Fairbanks, 
_ Alaska, serves civilian as well as military traffic. It opens up a vast area of hitherto 
Virgin territory and affords a means of all-weather Jand communication from Alaska 
through Canada to the United States. 
Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1950, the total number of miles of street reported was 14,462, composed of 3,899 
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miles of bituminous pavements, 858 miles of portland cement concrete; 2,607 miles 
of bituminous surfaces, 3,436 miles of gravel and crushed stone and 122 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 10,922 miles of surfaced streets and 3,540 miles 
of earth roads. These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in Table 1. 


1.—Mileage of each Type of Road, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1951 


Nore.—The figures for Canada are the sums of the mileagessoreported. Urban streets are not included 
in the figures. 
pie oy ee SS SS SSS SSS SS ee 


kon 
Classification |N’f’ld |P.E.I.| N.S.1| N.B.? Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. ante Total 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles miles | miles | miles | miles | miles || miles 


SuRFrAcED RoapD 


Portland cement 


concrete....... -—— -4 7; — 324] 1,612 72; — — 26} — 2,045 
Bituminous pave- 

MCHUSE. . Hee 20} — 93 P55 20345188 fea — — 1,257| — | 10,701 
Bituminous sur- 

faCOHPls 2. deste 101) 271] 1,175} 1,538} 906} 4,302 730 7541 1,193) 1,104 — || 12,074 
Gravel— 


crushed stone...} 1,800} 1,516 6,908] 9,062/20, 724 50,842) 8,413) 15,152 17,274] 8,855) 1,476 142,022 
Other surfaces... -— —_ —_— — a= — 57 — — 57 


Torats, SUR-: 


FACED RoaD....| 1,921] 1,791) 8,123)10, 600 97, 157|60,944| 9,215] 15,963] 18, 467 11,242] 1,476166, 899 
Non-SURFACED 

RoapD 
Improved earth.. 440| 1,926] 3,146] 1,870] — 12,901] 8,055 81,0293] 29,7863] 10,197 151/149, 501 
Other earth roads} 3,940} — | 3,877 730|14,255| — | 74,1845/115,6614) 36,088° 2,020} — 250,755 


Torats, Non- 


Surracep Roap| 4,380] 1,926] 7,023] 2, 600/14, 255/12, 901 82, 239]196, 690] 65,874) 12,217 151})400, 256 | 


Grand Totals..| 6,301] 3,717/15, 146/13, 200/41, 412/73, 845) 91,454 212,653] 84,341] 23,4595) 1,6279/567, 155 


1 Reported as at Nov. 30, 1950. 2 Reported as at Oct. 31, 1950. Gravel and earth road mileages 
partly estimated. 3 Includes all road allowances. 4 Includes 59,461 miles of unimprove 
road allowances not in use. 5 Includes 697 miles of gravelled and 110 miles of improved earth roads 
of the Northwest Highway System. 6 Includes 598 miles of Northwest Highway System and 75 
miles of the Atlin Road gravelled and 110 miles of Northwest Highway System improved earth roads. 


Finances of Road Transportation.—The cost of road transportation to 
the people of Canada may be summarized under the following headings: expenditure 


on roads and highways; expenditure of individuals and corporations on owned 


motor-vehicles; expenditure for freight and passenger services rendered by public 
motor-carriers such as taxi, bus and motor-transport companies; and expenditures 
on garages, service stations, etc. Since expenditure on roads and highways is 


made almost entirely by government bodies, fairly complete statistics are available 


regarding them but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals and organiza- 


tions that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, complete: 
statistics are not available under the other headings. Sales of gasoline are given at) 


p. 772 and revenue of motor-carriers at p. 773. 


Expenditure on Roads and H ighways.—Roads in Canada, except in the Terri- 
tories, the Indian Reservations and the National Parks, are under the jurisdiction 
of either provincial or municipal authorities. 


Provincial and municipal expenditure was sharply curtailed during the war) 


years 1939-45 and a considerable backlog of essential repair, improvement and 
expansion work was accumulated. In 1946, approximately $144,469,000 was 
expended on construction, maintenance and general expenditure for roads and 
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bridges and from 1947 to 1950 outlays steadily increased and amounted to 
$232,514,000, $265,802,000, $270,170,000 and $277,914,000, respectively. Unit 
costs per mile of new construction increased over pre-war levels and had a restrictive 
effect on the planned extension of first-class roads. However, the improvement 
atid completion of the Trans-Canada Highway, as a main artery of interprovincial 
travel, is well under way as a joint responsibility of federal and provincial 
authorities. 


Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Provinces, 1947-50 


Re 


_ Nots.—Expenditure is for the respective provincial Angel years. Figures for each year since 1931 
are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books eginning with the 1937 edition. 


a ee 
a i: ie hae Ca rr 


- Item, Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ 
_ Construction— 
INewioundianid fe eres le. 8. Soe a aid 1,862,129 4,485,354 
Prineo Fidward Island 2)... 04 ca.dos.ocnwee ces 1,618,270 1,406,558 PL ia2as 1,564, 687 
NGVSL OCUNISN Se > eae, ou dee, By 9,650, 905 14,171, 802 14, 606, 701 15, 225,019 
New Brunswielop sain .cecuascs odeswss fleaahe ain 11,145,097 14,197, 244 9, 848, 276 10,560, 011 
QUSHDo: Ans oct. cere) s,s... 32, 266,000 48, 208, 000 87,977, 756 31,325, 159 
Mintaniauy Tie, Nite, he ar as ae 29, 267,586 30,176, 894 34, 200,336 41, 220,136 
Mipnitobne mare pccue nc Ue eek. 4,986,705 8,058, 007 7,998,782 5,361,168 
DARKBDCMOWAet. oe Ae aL gee 6, 122, 684 6, 107,610 6, 247, 962 6, 677, 887 
TN ta cat M9, Sunercnyny, opapntincaesenae tonespaier ins alanine 12,997,155 14,132, 453 12, 845, 686 16,509, 201 
Brigish (Columoms.< fect. ve... ee... 15,058, 043 13, 646, 266 26,571,557 18,599, 050 
SAL OMaeTIC DESAY SAW eo) ce gaa te 1,690, 410 848, 000 2,391,972 2,521,066 
Canada, Construction!................. 124,863,912 ©} 151,057,211 156,223,8562 | 154,699,5532 
Maintenance— 
Newiounalandie wed, bk O kt Beh ee ae a 1,442,908 1,447, 686 
Pringe Pid ward, Island.c.2c< edeccoss vac chon 1,053,575 678, 424 888, 485 1,063,116 
PRONE ICO en ee ee ee ee 4,763,016 4,007, (20 7,288,235 6,070,948 
ei Pniniwiiiiihees 073, f:, ) eh e 4,365,076 6, 680, 846 5, 278, 069 6, 162,960 
RIED OG Marans ats Ue Eso <icacs Lochok 4. 34,711, 654 27,182,042 19,337,970 20,761,173 
OGLATION nae ne se ee Oe... RAO ME, 33, 873,098 40, 804, 487 38, 987,794 44,719,097 
WARENDIE Se) oft O Poet elroy SONA cae eae a ae 1,520,789 1,934,874 1,844,171 2,143, 407 
PASC OLCOAIEN enrat rr. Tn fe) he 2,571, 894 2, 855, 225 2,630,792 3, 268, 886 
PD GrtAL ets BOs Wak lense, be tle 9, 7, 142,511 4,146,537 11,730,362 13,387,434 
ESSW 21108 SIS TOs) oo 7 RR rr 6,480,712 8, 676, 506 13, 628, 207 10,170,411 
Pomona NL Ort MES OT leg 1, 868,501 2,348, 289 1,023,368 1,273,154 
Canada, Maintenance................... 98,359, 826 102,614,957 104,089,361 110,468,272 
Administration and Genera!— 
Pewoundanawne ). P65). A. foe ee aur = 179, 700 218, 409. 
Prince HMidward Island... ...... <= d.<0+.sc0ek 56, 068 Teone 87, 969 53,315 
EUOM ADS COUNT Se ts earn, OY At See, 537, 605 656, 697 651,425 743, 397 
Nowabruna wick iy) of .ceisrktest. Scsmodoee S 42,147 20,000 249, 202 274,709 
TNE Day T LU A i en a fs 1,871,000 1,691,000 2,010, 406 2,076,995 
Ms uanayree Wabetts. 2 23 ke ROY Bir 4,924, 066 4,497,582 4,728, 877 4,343,658 
WLIO OMe eer ek Bes coe ocak ne Cab 467,526 462,839 588, 150 621, 086 
ee ee WA SI ee od Se 145, 957 185,496 234, 857 238,544 
IDET 22... MOAR YL. CoS a eS ee 56, 498 49,930 61, 193 114, 693 
etstiCC@ Olin Die seek ce Me 193,610 3,454, 030 921, 693 3,695,307 
BO OA IN OW Lee oye ostos aa Sere s beck 1,005, 080 1,040,000 152, 253 190, 423 
Canada, Administration and General. . 9,299,557 12,139,146 9,865,725 12, 745, 9343 
CE BM 0) Ce rr 2325014,295 265,802,214 240,169,942 2775913, 759 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
EE IR a Oe ee ee 7,962, 716 6,447,655 10,312, 8942 17,169, 72123 
SRPUAVINIGESE OU! 5 NR OE Ge ee INE) Pe in 209,283,093 | 248,975,024 | 240,747,574 | 243,024,312 
MPEMIEIIONDAL 6571005. ce os. ee LS, 14,811,914 10,097,131 18,594, 702 17,191, 662 
AT) Se ae ee ae 456,572 282,404 514,772 528, 064 


te i 
————_ ....) . . .. Ul 
___ + Includes payments from railways re elimination of grade crossings, etc.: 1947, $61,057; 1948, $104,277; 
»1949, $251,911; and 1950, $227,484. 2 Includes contributions from Railway Grade Crossing Fund 
toward elimination of grade crossings, etc.: 1949, $243,575; and 1950, $302,021. The Federal Government also 
contributed $121,310 toward grade separations, etc., on the Trans-Canada Highway during 1950. 3 In- 
_ cludes $175,398 federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway. 
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The Trans-Canada Highway System.—An outline of the legislation, speci- | 


fications and construction of the joint federal-provincial project, the Trans-Canada 
Highway, with a map showing the proposed route in the eight provinces participating 
at that date is given in the Year Book 1951, pp. 631-634. 


The estimated mileage in 1952 for the eight original provinces entering the — 


agreement with the Federal Government in 1950 and for Nova Scotia since May 15, 
1952, are: Newfoundland, 610 miles; Prince Edward Island, 74; Nova Scotia, 310; New 
Brunswick, 388; Ontario, 1,412; Manitoba, 305; Saskatchewan, 414; Alberta, 292; 
British Columbia, 692; and the National Parks 83; making a total of 4,580 miles. 

Contractual commitments for the eight participating provinces with respect to 
new construction work on the Highway during the period Dec. 9, 1949, to Mar. 31, 
1952, amounted to $29,985,954. The amounts paid during this same period in 
respect of prior and new construction were $3,146,031 and $16,850,494, respectively. 
The on-site labour expended on the Highway during this same period amounted to 
1,210,577 man-days of eight hours each. 

The Highway through the National Parks will be constructed entirely with 


Federal Government funds and the amount of $500,000 has been placed in the > 


estimates for this purpose and construction work commenced during 1952. The 
1952 program comprised of the building of a bridge over the Bow River near Lake 
Louise railway-station and the grading of approximately eight miles of roadway on 
the Banff-East Gate section in Alberta. 


Section 3.—Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 
1904 and Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New 
Brunswick began registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1906; British Columbia in 1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince 
Edward Island in 1913; and Yukon Territory in 1914. 

In 1905, only 565 motor-vehicles were registered in Canada but by 1915 the 
number had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With 
the exception of 1931-33, an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 
1,572,784 motor-vehicles were registered. The number of commercial vehicles 
continued to increase during the war years but a considerable decline was shown 


in passenger cars owing to restrictions on manufacture and the rationing of tires” 
and gasoline. However, post-war recovery was rapid, registrations reaching 4 


peak in 1951 when the total of 2,372,420 registrations included 2,097,594 passenger 


cars and taxis, 722,463 trucks and miscellaneous vehicles, 9,174 buses and 43,189 | 


motorcycles. 
3.—Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1942-51 


Norre.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., 


but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given in the 1937 Year Book, p. 668; and those) 


for 1936-40 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 707. 


EEE LE 


Year | N’f’ld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Totalt 


eee ee ee ee peel tiammames: i i ae es" a igus wl Gly 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1942... ee 7,537| 58,872) 37,758| 222,622) 715,380) 93,147 130,040| 125,482] 132,893] 1,524, 153 
1943... aoe 8,032] 59,194) 40,205 222,676| 691,615) 93,494] 133,839 127,559| 134,691 1,511, 845. 
1944... Pa 8,412} 57,933) 39,570 224, 042| 675,057) 93,297) 140,992) 127, 416) 135,090|| 1,502,567 
1945... ee 8,835| 56,699] 41,577) 228,631 662,719] 92,758} 140,257) 130,153 134,788] 1,497, 081 
1946... iis 9,192| 62,660} 44,654) 255,172 711,106] 101,090) 148,206] 138,868 150, 234 1,622, 463 
1947... ie 9,948] 70,300] 51,589] 296,547} 800,058) 112,149) 158,512 155,386] 179,684]) 1,835,959 
1948... 11,290] 76,319] 62,366] 335,953 874,933] 128,000} 167,515] 173,950) 202, 126]| 2,034, 943) 


1949... 13, 981 13,211] 83,443] 67,280] 384,733) 970,137] 139,836} 185,027 200,428} 230,008}| 2, 290, 628 
1950...| 16,375] 15,383] 94,743] 74,415) 433,701|1,104,080) 157,546] 199, 866 230, 624| 270,312|) 2,600, 269 
1951...! 20,058! 16,896l 105,262l 83,023\ 500,72911,205,098I 171,265! 215, 450 259,841! 291,417! 2,872,420) 


1 Totals include registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
Lo—4 5.-— SI 


COMPARED WITH CERTAIN PRECEDING YEARS 
THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


3,000 3,000 


| | MOTOR CYCLES 
YG COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


PASSENGER CARS 


929° 1939- 1945 


4.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1950 and 1951 


= ‘ 3 eel an 
ear an assenger ars, otor- 
Province or Territory -Cars! Trucks, Buses cycles _ Total 
etc. 
No No No. No No 
1950 
LES ARTY [E16 Bee S08 ines SRC 5 UO pace 10,907 4,768 3813 319 16,375 
Prince Hdward Island. .t............... 10,392 4,885 25 81 15,383 
SR RUUAEUS Pe CaN ETS Neds oh) oe: 62,417 30, 206 473 1,647 94,743 
BS WAS TUNS WICK 2 ie clas enicieoece ce octave 48,890 23, 679 382 1,464 74,415 
EIOCN tT Pile rg 802,811 112,020 2,748 16,122 433,701 
SURO Se ee a lee, a ae ee 881,143 205, 616 38,6124 13,709 1,104,0805 
BRAT TOURY Ney, kernel RAS FEU gooey BYE 111,240 44 363 191 1,994 157,788 
BRK CCODWAN MY hea sare ten 129,302 69, 213 127, 1,224 199, 866 
TUS CARS 3 > Fi. CPG Soe nee CS 150,546 Gleloo 450 2,473 230, 624 
Bearish Columbian 640.0... oe. kn ann 198,397 67,306 8 4,609 270,312 
memcon and N.OW.T 2. oo. cw cece cca wens 1,124 2,044 28 28 3, 224 
Canmads, 1950. oF. or. 1,907,169 641, 255 8,417 43,670 25,600,511 
| 1951 
MMIOUTCIANG 2.2 >. ore ec ssc tise see ck 13, 483 5,919 264 392 20,058 
Prince Edward Island,................. 11,176 5,616 20 84 16, 896 
MESS COULD Str Soc isso sce la le wot 69, 786 33, 274 515 1, 687 105, 262 
GSTS WICK bint hs rdeeie cher, thee ee 54,327 26, 623 687 1,386 83,023 
BIBECOM EER Lire 2 i22 SNe REE 350, 435 130,931 2,931 16, 432 500,729 
BEUATION eA Ac leot ee tec ook os deeb 958, 082 229, 585 3, 9614 13,470 1,205, 0985 
PD TILEN Ses ee SOR es ees 119,775 49,337 ~ 198 1,955 174265 
RRA raaTY Se Or 2 2 2 Ghd tN. A 137,038 77,201 109 1,102 215,450 
| TCE es Se SaaS ee eee ne ee 168, 482 88,380 471 2,508 259, 841 
MIERIA NT COLUM DIN’: 66 csccor cece ce ee obs 213,770 73,503 6 4,144 291,417 
. Mepcon.and N.W.'T «wos o.% occas os esceues 1,240 2,094 18 29 3,381 
Canada; 195h..50 225 8. oo. ee 25097,594 722,463 9,174 43,189 2,872,420 
4 LL 
. 1JIncludes taxis. 2Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 3 Includes station-wagons and 
seven-passenger cars. 4 Includes trolley-buses. 5 Includes Department of National Defence 
vehicles carrying permanent plates. 6 Included with trucks. 
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Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption of 
automobiles in Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported 
from the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales — 
and the financing of motor-vehicle sales in Canada are given in Chapter XX of @ 
this volume. 


5.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1941-50 


——————————————————— EEE 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent: 
Sale in Canada Imports! Imported Cars Supply? 
Year —_— $$ |-—_—-_ 

Pass- Com- Pass- Com- Pass- Com- Pass- Com- 

enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial enger- | mercial 
Po A Re RB © soe |e es ee ae 

No No No No No. No No No 
$041 das worse 81,943 76, 627 2,672 1,036 26 — 84,589 ) 77, 663 
1942500. 2b. senor 8,596 93, 903 327 718 9 2 8,914 94,619 — 
1043. 5. c-ceh eae — 79,290 21 795 1 163 20| 79,922 
1944 Nac cece _ 66,013 35 3, 249 5 33 30 69,229 
1946 sastwseiere rs 1,866 47,459 236 1,855 3 19 2,099 49,295 | 
TOADS ia tos oeiee ee 63,501 41,318 18, 642 3,600 6 72 82, 137 44,846 | 
LOOT ioe aie seta nals 128, 243 63, 152 35,570 7,293 26 4 || 163,787 70,441 | 
1948 sncank joi Sherer 135,316 73,582 17,037 3,575 17 4 || 152,336 77,153 | 
5 AE Un A Se A ES 177,060"| 85,715"| 35,293 3,404 32 8 || 212,321} 89,111 
LOD0s¢ te ac ae eae 259, 481 96. 826 81,722 6, 806 62 20 || 341,141 | 103,612 


1 Does not include Armed Forces vehicles. 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation 
of motor-vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of | 
provincial government income. In every province licences or permits, duly issued 
by the provincial authorities, are required for motor-vehicles of all kinds, trailers, | 
operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service | 
stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province and to Mar. 31, 
1947, there was also a federal tax of 3 cents per gallon but this was withdrawn on 
that date and most provincial sales taxes were increased to absorb the federal rate. 
The rates per gallon in effect in 1952 are: for Newfoundland 14 cents; the Provinces of 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec 13 cents; Nova Scotia 15 cents 
since June 1951; Ontario 11 cents; Manitoba 9 cents; Saskatchewan, Alberta and | 
British Columbia 10 cents; and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 6 cents. 
The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor-vehicles 
is derived are shown in Table 6. Federal Government revenue from import duties, 
excise and sales taxes are given in Chapter XXIII. 
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6.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor-Vehicles, 
1949 and 1950 


Norte.—Figures are for the respective provincial fiscal years, all of which end Mar. 31 with the exception 
of Nova Scotia (Nov. 30) and New Brunswick (Oct. 31). 


Registration Licences Tax on Total 

Year, Operator oy 
Aa = es Fi ae see ete eek 

or Territory assenger ruc otor- auffeur ‘ax e 
Car and Bus cycle Dealer Licences ieee oe 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1949 

Newfoundland.... 101,082} 208,671 1,345 1,102 60, 628 — 1,006,356} 1,408, 648 
PR Sian tele: 146, 641 115,364 307 1,562 10, 261 5,000} 855,776] 1,143,857 
Nova Scotia...... 1,029.436] 1,380,294 1 12,651 230, 618 95,642} 6,246, 491]| 9,231,041 
New Brunswick... 856,129} 1,268,414 1a PBE 5,693 193, 230 42,185) 5,535,767] 8,006, 736 
Quebec ee ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 30,908,312"1145,644,052r 
Ontario..... Fe atte 6,708,732] 7,248,410 18,129 41,098} 1,492,649] 1,045, 781/58, 228, 133]'76, 745, 251 
Manitobasicenn acto. 1,248,609] 550,962 7,039 14,800} 211,327] 408,265] 5,291,780] 7,814, 849 
Saskatchewan:....} 1,567,183} 650,036 6,057 39,890} 249,300} 419,362] 7,882, 783111, 440, 170 
Alberta ul. tc 2,213,848) 1,895,167 8,780 30,691 324,762] 1,201, 465/10, 635, 059/16, 475, 194 
British Columbia.| 3,623,304] 2,170,105 26, 843 28,038} 390,284]  301,846/11, 163, 046/18, 016,177 


Yukon and N.W.T. 16, 2608 1,058 6 100 3,495 11,175 80,813} 114,195 


—_—_—_— |: S hn OO | fl 


Canada, 1949... |17,511, 224/15, 488, 481 75,739} = 175, 625} 3,166, 554| 3,530, 721/137,834,316"/196 040,170" 


ee |—_—:.:.:. _ | | | ft 


1950 
Newfoundland.... 185,365} 242,244 2,455 1,234 72,039 — 1,251,928] 1,782, 135 
oo, Island es. 168,389} 162,508 438 2,350 11,924 5,544) 960,238] 1,321, 604 
Nova Scotia. ..... 1,161,726) 1,424,576 1 13,882} 241,788 92,989) 6,590, 526) 9,793,072 
New Brunswick...| 995,512] 1,288,486 8,094 2,410} 201,130 I 5,731,589!) 8,407,056 
Ruebec. oso... va. 4,443,196] 9,306,165 29,952 47,295] 1,461,985] 260, 048/37, 156, 111154, 109, 599 
PNERIIO He asco. ost 8,066,603} 8,144,069 28, 086 44,745] 1,647,684] 1,206, 851/65, 040, 229/86, 605, 148 
Manitoba......... 1,443,736] 621,047 7,922 16,280) 224,843) 456,736] 5,997,075] 8,866,533 
Saskatchewan..... 1,658,303] 675,545 5, 676 39,822} 260,953] 546,013] 8,331, 276/12, 173,064 
Ba bertayt es? . esc! 2,554,780} 1,899, 431 10,270 36, 665 370,085] 1,568, 339}11, 609, 189/118, 235, 834 
British Columbia..| 4,379,053] 2,384,027 26, 436 32,630) 1,122,9324) 328, 672/12, 400, 167/20, 920, 828 
Yukon and N.W.T. 9,582 12,154 100 50 4,233 12,397 78,257] 117,240 


Canada, 1950. . .|25,066,245/26,160,252} 119,429] 237,363] 5,619,596] 4,477, 589|155,146,5851/222,332,113 


1 Included with miscellaneous. 2 Details for Quebec were not supplied by the Province. 3In- 
cludes all motor-vehicles licence revenue for the Yukon Territory. 4 Includes revenue from driver’s 
examinations. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using 
the highways and streets (see p. 770 for rates), and also on that used for an increasing 
number of other purposes. Most of the taxable gasoline is consumed by motor- 

vehicles and indicates, in a general way, the increase or decrease in their use. Net 
_ sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities 
on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed 


at the time of sale. 
98452—49} 
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Sales during the war years 1939-45 were, of course, materially affected by 
rationing, and large increases have followed the removal of restrictions and have 
resulted in a wide advance of registrations. 


”.—Sales of Gasoline, by Provinces, 1946-50 


ra 
=| 


Province 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. az 
Newfoundland............see0. 1 1 
Prince Edward Island......... 5,945,412 6,963,412 7,288,125 8, 240, 105 9,085,340 
ING Va NSCO blaster crcl tere mestero ci 44,571,678 51,647,756 53,136, 982 57,443,469 61,348, 662 
New Brunswick.............-- 43,320,383 49,935,462 54,186,447 56, 685, 862 58,814,989 
Quebee. a: Se vs sa ahs aertoniniele's « 218,008,872 | 247,467,957 | 280,857, 736 | 304,139,386 | 340,621,374 | 
Ontario (ofr i sueots soe veseiees s 451,251,989 | 501,433,196 | 562,530,157 | 623,684,828 | 687,729,936 ; 
MARI TODS fers ceccac sire pen oe 72,402, 422 83, 145, 966 90,601,589 |: 104,023,413 | 112,495,837 i 
Saskatchewan......+eeeseeeees 136,065,534 | 142,368,203 | 147,446,058 | 168,266,743 | 176,118,129 
Albortatet. .csete cca phew eres 143,650,095 | 171,112,439 | 190,608,360 | 218,935,855 | 241,387,708 
British Columbia. .s.........- 97,383,294 | 117,497,292 | 130,909,076 | 142,297,406 | 155,423,743 
Totals, Gross Sales 1,212,599,679 | 1,371,571,683 | 1,517,564,530 | 1,683,717,067 1,843,025,718 


Refunds and exemptions 277,780,170"| 338,664,239") 384,330,757" 


436,022,855"| 461,777,271 


| | ee 


ee eoeeoeoe 


\| 
Totals, Net Sales 934,819, 5097| 1,032,907,444") 1,133,233,773 1/1,254,882,212!, "| 1,390,090,447 1 a 


ee Se 


1 Estimated net sales for Newfoundland, amounting to 7,188,000 gal. in 1949 and. 8,842,000 gal. in 1950, 
are included in net totals; gross sales are not available. q 


Motor-Carriers.*—The lack of statistical information regarding commercial 
traffic on the highways led to the institution, in 1941, of a census of motor-carriers. 
The carriers are divided into two classes: passenger and freight. Each of these is — 
subdivided into (a) carriers with annual revenue of $20,000 or over; (6) carriers” | 
with revenue of $8,000 to $20,000; and (c) carriers with revenue under $8,000. _ 
Bus companies handling urban traffic, exclusively, are compiled as a class. Many 
street-railway systems operate motor-buses, but the statistics of such systems are | 
not included here; they are included in electric-railway statistics. Licensed carriers” 
doing highway construction work, building air-fields, etc., are excluded from the 
compilations. Taxi operators and urban delivery trucks are also excluded, except 
where their operations include interurban business. Carriers operating as both 
passenger and freight carriers are classed as passenger or freight according to the 
preponderance of the revenue. The passenger revenue of trucking companies and 
the freight revenue of bus companies are small percentages of their respective total 
revenue. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in the annual report, Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. é 


A 
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8.—Capital, Revenue, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1948 and 1949 
—_668oweasaeS—oaS@aSOwoaoeoeeeooooao#‘}Rmpa@O@w@9™@n@naooO 


Freight Carriers with— 


Annual . Annual Annual Passenger Total 
Tian Revenue of Revenue of Revenue Carriers ps 
$20, 000° or $8, 000- under 
Over $20, 000 $8, 000 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 
Carriers,...... No. 597 622 633 622 1,587 1,830 419 3,493 
Investments— 
Land, buildings 


equipment, pia ’g 35, 655, 271/42, 062,072} 5,506,182] 5,359,223) 5,010,016 5,776, 917/71, 786, 3111124 ,984,523 
Revenue— 


Freight....... $ |65,502, 227/75, 495,055) 7,690,864] 7,645,642! 5,686,971 6,589,677] 275,0321190, 005, 406 
Passenger— 

Intercity and 

orale ee eee $ 151,485} 357,446 3,596 3, 787 765 150/46, 835, 672/147, 197, 055 
CG Re eal eh ee $ — 6, 132 _ 16, 420,058/16, 426, 190 


Mipeebianecias $ | 2, 668, 975} 2, 907, 923) 265,155) 287,463] 201,136 199, 741| 2,607,331]! 6,002,458 


i a ae ee Se RS ei een [ER po ieee ise ne 
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Working pro- 

prietors......No. 450 SY WA le 661 581 1,349 1,770 241 2,969 
Employees— 

As at July 15..No. 13,496 14,705 1,322 15235 454 637 10, 206 26,783 
Asat Dec.15. “ 13,335 14,380 1,186 1,159 428 520 9,512 25,571 
Total wages.... $ |26,158,540/31, 302,703] 1,796,094] 1,811,555 566,569} 640, 121/23, 049, 130/156, 803, 509 
Equipment— 

Trucks........ No. 6,002 6, 268 1,644 1,534 1,911 2,157 178 10,137 
Tractor, semi- 

trailer units. “ 2,752 3, 067 94 80 53 42 8 3,197 
Trailers...... ie 1,630 1,703 56 60 61 51 11 1,825 
BUSES s oh ewe. ig ; 32 55 19 13 7 11 4,544 4. , 623 


a ee ea 


Table 9 shows the freight and passengers carried by motor-carriers in 1948 

and 1949. Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small operators. 

Many truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others reported 

_ only estimates; consequently, these data are not complete. A difficulty in compiling 

weights is that much traffic is carried on a load or package basis and not on a weight 

basis. Records of passengers appear to be fairly complete, possibly because tickets 
_are sold and accounted for, and the unit is not so complex as for freight carried. 


9.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1948 and 1949 
Sooo”: L xIVT=xXxx_ _O_OEEO—_ 


Freight Carriers with— 


Annual Annual Annual | Passenger Total 
Revenue | Revenue | Revenue | Carriers 
of $20,000 | of $8,000- | of Under 

or Over $20,000 $8,000 


| | LL  _L____ 


Year and Item 


1948 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
interemy and fural. °7.0.:...0.0..... No. 88,975 2,248 510}129, 451, 7341129, 543, 467 
CONT pote Abang ea re —_ _ _ 161,750, 667/161, 750, 667 
Special and Chartered Service— 
pateromnysand Traral =o") vor ee No. 3,139 —— — 4,177,902)| 4,181,041 
CH ide Osa ae er ha < — — == 197, 262 197,262 
amin ansenvers (e005. No. 92,114 2,248 510/295, 577, 565/295, 672, 437 


| | SE 


Totals, Freight, Intercity and Rural.,...ton| 12,129,682] 1,602,193] 1,045,950 111,512) 14,889,337 


_ | SE | TTT 
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9.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


Freight Carriers with— 


Annual Annual Annual | Passenger 
Revenue | Revenue | Revenue | Carriers 
of $20,000 | of $8,000- | of Under 
or Over $20,000 $8,000 


Year and Item 


1949 
Passengers— 

Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural. .......-..-seeeees No. 248,415 2eOoD 3501139, 243, 269]/139, 494, 369 
Tin foaeMioene bomn SnmonoUDeO> DOOsSsOU Om = = 2,106 — 230,524, 700/230, 526, 806 
Special and Chartered Service— 
Intercity and rural........-.--eeeeees No. 8,126 — 5,901,192!) 5,909,318 
CIEY ees es wesc ohtiaios ra Seve tas ep eames oe — —_— —_ 256, 953 256, 953 
Totals, Passengers..... eh eel Saree a No. 256,541 4,441 350/375, 926,114 376,187, 446 


Totals, Freight, Intercity and Rural....ton| 12,696,256] 1,283,019} 1,066,215 42,214] 15,087, 704 


ph Aes SN A ee ee Le ee eee 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents 


but complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. The 
Health and Welfare Division of the D.B.S. compiles statistics on all deaths from 


motor-vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of 
such statistics between the provinces is of little value owing to differences in size, 
population, motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, 
the average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been 
tabulated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, 
differences in climate, road conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in 
accidents, but it is apparent that safety education is required in all provinces. 


Table 11 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 


as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is — 


possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently died 
from injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital statistics 
shown in Table 10; also accidents that occurred late in December and resulted in 
deaths would be charged to December, by the provincial authorities but to January 
of the next year in the vital statistics data. Consequently, the figures of fatalities 
of Tables 10 and 11 are not in complete agreement. 


10.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1941-50 


; Norz.—This table was compiled in the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Bae for 1926-35 will be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 578, and those for 1936-40 in the 1948-49 edition, 
p. : 


Nee eee nl Ga 


Year wa. | PELL. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
A ee er eh eS ee ee ee 
DEATHS BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE! 
Ty Re ee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1941. 2.35 ae 9 104 89 485 835 79 45 78 128 1,852 
193255... eee 8 72 52 363 610 52 58 62 132 1,409 
1943.35. 5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 1,437 
Gedo. 11 73 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 1,372 
193572 8 76 90 424 637 67 58 71 125 1,556 
1946...... : 4 84 69 482 729 94 70 91 158 1,781 
1047 So 15 83 104 476 753 77 51 103 207 1,869 
1948° 5 96 118 599 782 81 87 125 193 2,086 
1949 8-5 boc 11 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 2,265 
1950... 18 7 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 2,270 


1 Includes all persons killed in motor-vehicle accidents by province in which death occurred. 
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19.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1941-50—concluded 


Year | N’f’ld. | PBs | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. a Man. | Sask. | Alta. | Bic. | Total 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. 


m94 he So 11-23'| -16-56 | 21-47 | 20-89 | 11-30 8-18 3°43 6-18 9-52 | 11-78 
1942..... see 10-61 | 12-23 | 13-77 | 16-31 8-53 5-58 4-46 4-94 9-93 9-24 
a0t3..... ove 6-23 | 15-20 | 17-41 | 17-60 8-14 4-71 2-54 6-59 | 11-51 9-51 
044. wee 13-08 | 12-60 | 14-15 | 18-12 7:79 5-68 3°05 6-28 9-18 9-14 
£045..%. eos 9-05] 138-40 | 21-65 | 18-41 9-61 7°22 4-14 5:46 9-27 || 10:39 
#046..... aa 4-35°| 138-40 | 15-457) 18-89 |- 10-25 9-30 4-72.|> 6-55°| 10-52 |) 10-98 
n047..... ‘eee 15-08 | T1«8l | -20-16] 16-05t|~ 9417) * 6-87 3°22 6-63 | 11-52 10-17° 
eae eee 4-43 | 12-58 | 18-92 | 17-83 8-94 6-33 5-19 7-19 9-55 |) 10-25 
aa : ces 8-33 | 12:22} 14-27 | 16-76 9-00 7°51 |" 4-59 8-58 7°65 9-89 


1950.....|. 10-99 4-55 9-92 | 13-84 | 15-73 7-70 | ~ 4-76 4-55 7-02 6-95 8-73 


11.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1950 


Nortre.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the calendar year. 


Item ~ | N’f'ld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total! 
Aecideiits No No: |-No. |-No. | No No. No No No No No 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons... 17 4 91 94 678 58 81 117 156) 1,296 
Non-fatal— a } 
Resulting in injury to | _ : ; 
one or more-persons.. . 253\-  106h 1875) = 669r =. 13,871) 2,021)- 1,753) 2,474) 4,051) 26,573 
Resulting in property ene z - bey [ME a? 3 lee : 5 
damage only abate Ae sxe 856 289? 4 2167} 2,1932) .”. 29, 1322 8,455) 4,6893) 7,1444) 13, 822? 70,796 
- Totals, Accidents..... a 126) 399 5, 682|. 2,956 34,3005 43, 681| 10,534) 6,523). 9, 735 18,029 132, 965 
Persons Killed _ - . 
Pedestrians. ......5....- ee 34 ai lees 275 26 15 24 66 498 
Motorcyclists (drivers 
and passengers)...... — -— 5 Ay ees 36 15 2, 4 8 605 
Drivers of other motor- 
WONIGIES ©. oss. scr ts 1 2 20 20 204 145 26 50 41 3785 


Passengers and attend- 

ants of other motor- 

WOIICIOS. cs tices Cees 4 2 34 22lty = 252 285 36 47 49 4745 
Drivers and other occu- 

pants of horse - drawn 


vehicles 27.55.05 0. — — _ — Be —— 15 1 — 2 45 
Pedal cyclists.......... — — 7 5 ee 24 3 4 5 7 55 
Other persons.......... 2) — _ — ee _ — 2 2 2 8 
Totals, Persons Killed. 18 4| 100 Te 791 73 86 132 175)) 1,477 

Persons Injured 
Pedestrians ©2000. 205... 183 AGN GP DRE a 4,029 5705 232 315 997]) 7,0905 
Motorcyclists (drivers 

and passengers)...... 6} — 47 12a 839 805 70 63 164]} 1, 2815 
Drivers of other motor- 

WeMCleS.*. 0s s-eccs ss 43 SOP 428 ees a on 5,306 6505 874 923} 1,467! 10,0095 


Passengers and attend- 

ants of other motor- 

WONICIESsy:0..8 wis sive 106 68} 741 436] .. 8,756} 1,2005} 1,274) 1,319} 2,801]116, 7015 
Drivers and other occu- 

pants of horse-drawn 


BeNICOS yc cis shee cok 6 11 15 vil TA 112 405 4 12 33 2405 
Pedal cyclists.......... 22 11 80 Pn ees 898 2305 68 71 255]] 1, 6565 
Other persons.......... 2) =o = - an = 65 22 21 3 
Totals, Persons In- 

BURP OG cic ci Peete as sje o's 368} 131) 1,831 997/13,0005| 19,940) 2,776] 2,544) 2,724] 5,720) 50,031 
Property Damage.$’000 356 972{ 1,3472| 71671 .. 12,9642 ~ 1,9793| 2,8844| 4,2672Il 24,2897 


1 Exclusive of 21 accidents in the Northwest Territories with 2 killed and one injured and property 
damage of $8,330. Quebec data not available but estimated total accidents and total persons injured are 


included. 2 Property damage over $50. 3 Property damage over $100. 4 Property 
damage over $75, Edmonton estimated. 5 Estimated. 6 Not complete, portion included 
represents accidents over $50 in ‘‘outports’’ during the period Aug. 1-Dec. 31, 1950. 7 Totals for 


_ provinces reporting. 
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PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 
The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is 


= 


consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (1934, c. 44). The Act is a sequel to ~ 


the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parliament of 
Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. The 
Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation embracing features of 
international agreements as well as of British and previous Canadian legislation. 
A brief summary of the Act is given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 680-682. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the headings of shipping, harbours, canals and aids to navigation. Subsection 5 
gives information regarding pilotage service, steamship inspection, and personnel 
shipped and discharged. 


Under the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada the extensive marine 


services and facilities of that Province were incorporated with those provided by 


the Federal Department of Transport. A separate Marine Agency to take over the 


1° 


Province of Newfoundland was created with headquarters at St. John’s. All 
existing lighthouses, buoys and other aids to navigation were taken over. Certain 


public harbours in Newfoundland, such as the Harbour of St. John’s, which before 
union were under the management and control of harbour commissions, continue 
under such management and control, but these harbour commissions, together 
with other public harbours, wharves and breakwaters, now are under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Department of Transport. . 


Newfoundland’s records of shipping have been incorporated in the Register of 
Shipping of Canada and steamship inspection and nautical inspection services 
provided by the Department of Transport are made available in Newfoundland. 
Merchant seamen with service in the War of 1939-45 who were eligible for a Special 
Bonus or a War Service Bonus were provided with similar rehabilitation benefits 
as those who served in the Canadian Merchant Navy. 


Ferry services operated by the N ewfoundland Railway prior to union are now 
under the administration of the Canadian National Railways. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on equal 
terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of 
the world so that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian 
shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships 
of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part 1 of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship. 
included under the definition of ‘British Ship’ given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 


controlled as to management and use in Canada must be registered in Canada, 
unless registered elsewhere in the Commonwealth. An exception is made in the case 
of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, 
canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of Transport and the 
National Harbours Board; part of the financial statistics, by the Department of Public Works; shipping 
subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian Maritime Commission; Panama 
Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics of shipping, by the 
Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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navigation. A ship which should be registered, and which is not registered in any 
part of the Commonwealth, is not entitled to the privileges accorded to British 
ships. Ships exempt from registry are required to be licensed, and as at Dec. 31, 
1951, there were 78,792 licensed ships in Canada as compared with 72,558 in 1950. 
Vessels about to be built or during construction may be recorded by a Registrar 
of Ships under the provisions of the Act. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1949-51 


Nors.—Figures for 1935-48 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


1949 1950 1951 
Province or Territory | 

No. Net Tons No. Net Tons No. Net Tons 
Newfoundland........5...00:....; 2,247 101, 882 2,114 97,311 17 82,716 
Prince Edward Island............ 108 7,843 134 7,849 144 7,835 
ENOVOIOCOLIAY nt ch cee an 3,612 164, 244 3, 892 116, 220 4,214 120, 365 
New Brunswick... :....e0.6....0.. 915 36, 741 935 39,279 963 35, 554 
PUNO OO SE Naat sek a ite, Poot oie cue 1,347 677,215 1,578 590,348 1,696 579,417 
MRCATIONS. «Seta che tice ce 1,556 390,318 1,685 410,185 1,774 432,810 
BIA GODALS.c wee tioie kisser 102 11,455 100 10,915 107 12, 233 
Bers KUECH OWA av,c' cee ark oan n 1 147 1 1 14 
British Columbia... ......cs% <.. 4,199 438, 898 4,361 389,751 4,583 384, 122 
SERUCON OTPIGOLY «Joo cen 0.56. emerere 15 3, 650 5 3,657 17 3,767 

Potalsrr hose 14,102 | 1,832,393 14,8161| 1,665,6971| 15,2921] 1,659,351! 


1 Includes inland navigation. 


Shipping Traffic.—A brief description of the early development of Canadian 
shipping is given at pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Complete 
statistics, comparable with those given for the railways, showing all the freight 
carried by water, are not yet available. However, there is a record of the number 
and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which there are customs collectors and 
of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian and foreign ports. Each vessel 

_ departing from port makes a statistical report which is forwarded to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and compilations of shipping statistics are made from these 
reports. Coastwise cargo is being reported commencing Jan. 1, 1952. 

Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 registered net tons and the 
tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing 
vessels are not required by customs regulations to report when operating from certain 
ports; consequently, the data are not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports,! 1941-50 


Nors.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 597 and for 
1936-40 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 733. 


en es ie Ee 
ee 


In Foreign Service? In Coasting Service Totals 
Year 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
oe PR 26, 203 31,452, 400 77,603" | 48,107,158: | 103,806" | 79,559,558r 
elt gt aN Sea aa 24,066 25, 640,763 73,366 43,990,764 97,432 69, 631,527 
ER lt An Se ia 22,901 26,345,562 65, 066 40,300,778 87, 967 66, 646, 340 
a es 23,786 28,356, 681 64,999 43,776,497 88,785 72,133,178 
arene ie a die ea 24,431 29, 655, 984 65,410 48,098, 201 89, 841 77,754, 185 
aN nS 26,461 30,367,071 67,014 45,559,014 93, 475 75,926,085 
MES fea eis. ty W ok, 27, 868 35,926,095 73,439: 51,823,502 || 101,307° 87,749, 5975 
iI hee oe os axe 31,138 39,443, 055 75,141 52,453,382 106, 279 91,896, 487 
AiR et ES el 30,565 40,088,377 82,012 56, 037, 003 132,577 96,125,380 
1950 oe ls ee eee 31,420 42,816,949 84,065 56, 066, 997 115,485 98, 883, 946 
LA 1 Exclusive of passenger services. 2 Sea-going and inland international. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1950 
Nots.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see D.B.S. publication, Shipping Report. 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service 


Province or Territory and Port Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
Sg Ps Sa eee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Beliblslandieencecceecereiccke tes rece es 17 58, 202 135 423 , 882 152 482,084 
OU WOO rte cree eters erene ret oer roreseieres 60 152,933 46 47,115 106 200,048 
GornerbroOlkee ee iemicen tee rele telene ss: 107 205,580 350 224, 892 457 430,472 
Port sux Basquess. «cs. dew seen wee oe 22 19, 858 744 313,529 766 333 , 387 
Se RER [al oh stop seeerees ho ror eben gee tates 974 786,754 | 1,193 ___ 339,720 | 2,167 | _ 1,126,474 
Totais, Newfoundland?........... 1,643 1, 437,355 6,718 2,186,857 8,361 3,624, 212 
Prince Edward Island— 
Ghatlottetown (2/45 f kere ade ssetecd. [ec et 2B:\i a 80, 008 |p 200M ve 50,881 fon 220: ier 
Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 49 57,148 315 81,254 364 138, 402 
Nova Scotia— 
Digb yc awsome oe coe se eiyaeeie soars 47 10,392 346 491, 824 393 - 502,216 
Ta lifaix eee fais oro oie tstetete ole ete wwerey clerarals 1,014 3,203, 611 962 994, 405 1,976 4,198,016 
North Sydney.............2-22----0- 160 51,840 1,680 |. 444 471 1, 840 496,311: 
Sy. dney.csseaitecis cer eisai eer 97 193,276 857 1,325, 296 954 1,518,572 
WANA IODIA arson eos Botooc SUCOGo UDO BOOr maeous ___ 126, 635. 396 22,459 |e LOS ___149, 094 
Totals, Nova Scotia?............... 3,199 4,666,771 754792 3,967,831 || 10,671 8, 634, 602 
New Brunswick— 
Campobello? iia... cance cess eee 1,083 17,077 26 435 1,109 17,512 
Saint OLN eee aise cteae ctev cnclotetoxclersisioreiexehe tame _ 1,451,188 991 __789,350_ 1,486 __ 2,240,538 
Totals, New Brunswick?.......... 7,012 1,755, 680 2,773 | 1,163,733 9,785 2,919, 413 
Quebec— q 
Ey Oyonechil hu cacauas sSoCoeM OOD abe 49 80, 635 715 279, 850 (have 360,485 
IMGNtEealeeccs eee rere inc sie encase Stepeteleze ots 1,784 4,787,919 3,482 3,980, 268 5, 266 8, 768, 187 
Porte lire: peice tare cesta eet slenet oka ors 400 1, 225, 850 277 808, 794 677 2,034, 644 
Quebec ere ea oe ci rele resists: 458 1,753,629 2,295 Qe imcon Zeloo 3,931,461 
ER TOSSERIVCrS se ciints ectiin aie cele cielo eters 231 522,306 1,928 1,830,598 2 159 2,352,904 
Totals, Quebec?...............6655 3,182 | 8,718,191 | 11,431 | 10,318,495 | 14,613 | 19,036, 686 
Ontario— 3 
Ammih erstour gree sensi tie etvelesie yearns oie 559 381,168 73 34,742 632 415,910 
Gvalevoiidie. Nasco dobumoadtsocke droumMdoD 81 247, 433 47 40,583 128 288,016 
Wornwallises sence ces ae Seber 101 126, 005 253 300, 156 354 426,161 
BORG WIA IM om crsis wists crerete ake «si eletete Cite 281 736, 835 647 1,494,323 928 2,231,158 
ia miltoniyesecetseices reset’ a a MAIO: 510 1, 638, 290 570 656, 236 1,080 2,294,526 
EGER HO, so obooondoosdooOomUeaooer OUc 384 114,990 580 763,994 964 878, 984 
Mi dlandoeanass ieee ine cee ckie easton 54 144,580 216 345, 831 270 490,411 
IPORbCATUDUT I hoe force stereo erereresote tat ote he 244 562,024 948 2,577,878 1,192 3,139,902 
Port iColbormerac decreas tee ete see 260 645, 633 670 1,197,753 930 1, 843,386 
Ore MiGINiCOll esas a rece cect rs cis 14 50, 885 87 233, 840 101 284,725 
WPTESCOUU ater circ ciereisiele ster o lene ieterets Siohe 386 495,651 236 327, 423 622 823,074 
GECatharines soe eich eles shelorts crore 33 82,721 96 89,763 129 172,484 
SEW G0 &: on Sin aise SAO Os DED OM UC aC TamIn cic 530 1,015, 247 645 1,113,524 1,175 2,128; 772 
Sanit Ste: Maric... «aoe cite he nite 554 2,060, 757 380 557,301 934 2,618, 058 
TT OTONG Meee oe terete baralera-steh aisteterace alate 155 255,430 390 525,035 545 780, 465 
MO Cols KO an ao A OeOn De Gee cm cota c OtlD 729 1,542,626 1,295 1,665, 431 2,024 3, 208, 057 
Win GSOr cer cree cies tac seovece ee wloxeve! cree ores 319 816,179 364 457,857 683 1, 274,036 
Totals, Ontario?................... 7,155 | 18,587,995 | 10,384 | 14,654,752 17,539 28, 242, 747 
Manitoba (Churchill).................. 20 76,560 — — 20 76,560 
British Columbia— 
IN'ANALIN Gi ste Rae otc oe tice niatetister ate erates 570 242, 265 4,131 3,082, 437 4,701 3,324, 702 
INewaVvestminstermeemer sccm eee 597 1,039,413 2,742 1,359,332 3,339 2,398, 745 
Oceantlalistes cere cc: cs terre oe eer 44 164,951 715 634, 585 759 799,536 
PorteAl bernie ctw cee wise oy toetneitelovaete ots 77 296,781 739 442,518 816 739,299 
Rowell River cc ceye ote > tlets dale wieions = 220 170,399 3,814 1,427,499 4,034 1,597,898 
IPrInCE HUD er bees -eie stoi cere Serer 1,272 335, 120 1,770 641,505 3,042 976, 625 
Wnton-Baye aeckie ks ote mera 9 3,033 961 375,051 970 378, 084 
WANCOUVCR ree cone cies otele « cleiate cxclenaretel ene 2,437 5,260,548 | 22,024 | 10,417,038 24,461 15, 677,586 
IWICEODS meta nere Meroe nies leva tevovale. chonersoners 2,983 4,502,007 4,520 3,767, 292 7,503 8, 269, 299 
ORR | ENS NE ed 
Totals, British Columbia?......... 9,154 | 12,516,906 | 44,807 | 23,607,312 53, 961 36,124, 218 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.... 343 165 86, 763 171 87,106 | 
Grand :Totals: ..45,.5. 368 eee. 31,420 | 42,816,949 | 84,065 56,066,997 || 115,485 98,883,946 | 


i Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes other small ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1951 
Nore.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see D.B.S. publication Shipping Report. 


Province and Port Net Net Net 
Tons Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Belissland We cased aero oe ke eee 379, 949 305, 522 227 685, 472 
TOG WOO Sree ee & ane teak keke 181,315 57,487 98 238, 801 
WOMOrDTOOK Ss ceo fetes boc cv edenets 243,994 421,436 574 665, 430 
POth QUT EOSdUeds fires oe hes cew ind bes 6,429 357, 287 790 363,716 
SiemOhn at Meee oe eek hs. OAL ah 863,540 371, 842 2,278 15235,382 
Totals, Newfoundland?........... le 1,906,285 2,281,121 8,614 4,1875406 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetowiss cosmo erties leat oe om 21,546 63,655 213 85, 201 
Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 40, 662 88,824 348 129,486 
Nova Scotia— 
DIP Vereen ss nok Sell Soc cooe Ye ate 26,910 655, 342 602 682, 252 
TAIT AK Caen NOSE kos nd me SAS Peo 3,993,005 1, 047, 473 2,088 5,040, 478 
NOTED DV OROV os oo tc feo ne Ae chin de , 764 493,563 || 1,913 570,327 
SVCDE Ye oe es rt ea Pte 334,946 1,158,891 991 1, 493, 837 
PP ALINORE LT de tater ok ceo kee ey oe ocak 128,951 23,677 719 152,628 
Totals, Nova Scotia?............... 5, 769, 708 3,843,095 || 11,248 9,612,803 
New Brunswick— 
RSSRIMODGHO Smtr ante sects bch iewas vives 130723 569 823 14, 292 
PSIG M.O lal led cre in cd onts a ace okt eo cara. 1,438,072 958,216 1,503 2,396, 288 
Totals, New Brunswick? 1,804,516 1,362,507 | 9,840 3,167,023 
Quebec— 
IBAiG COMERS Maaco cic d ee fee chews 84,411 284, 850 900 369, 261 
MiOMereAl peda ace oee ae eee oe. 4,645,440 3,606,022 5,036 8,251, 462 
IPOLt AUIFOC sree Noi ea dc aaiek vette 1,441,051 792, 807 1,345 2, 233, 858 
Quebecor oe te Sy, 1,941, 462 2,110, 129 2,864 4,051,591 
BENTEOULLAV OLS ota re cot mtn oe en 541,053 1,634,970 2,566 2,176,023 
Totals, Quebec?.................... 9,124,178 10,001,770 || 16,263 | 19,125,948 
Ontario— 
PASO MOLAL DUPE. = fic. 6 oat o'de onc Ook Ete 270,138 2120 400 297, 863 
Cobourg..... Rh na Be Rath GIB ne. ae 25, 686 46,777 60 72,463 
Comiwal Ree ets de cat tee oe 127,976 302, 932 357 430,908 
Oru Willialne Mec eos hock cook Lk 1,019,181 1, 882, 852 1,197 2,902,033 
ETA ULOne eee Pe ehe Sare oe eoenn tbe 1,901,718 606, 816 1,244 2,508, 534 
RGNPSLOM Oa ee ec rs ee, , 564 836,165 |} 1,000 913,729 
iN BTON NOLS = 3 ee yer eer ne Sie oe eet 100, 184 700, 159 299 800, 343 
NEOCE CAT PNUTS: een eee cous sc cths dese elders 804, 830 3,563, 794 1,430 4,368, 624 
HOM) COMDOLNE. sales nec bits oa eae ok 538, 878 1,445,976 979 1,984, 854 
Or MICINICOll! a0. -5 ok cece oon elie eed 8 28,279 539,994 152 568, 273 
_PRGSUD) oI ve i a8 an Ee a 538, 550 322, 875 599 861,425 
St. Catharines..... ae eee 96,517 89, 456 149 185,973 
‘SHITE ATE cos peel ed ey oem an Me ee ana ne 2,491, 204 Maly eval 1,376 3,843,475 
SHEL S 1 5 Wg (pa ee 1,924,926 665, 748 987 2,590, 674 
“Evers Vs eke FRE Gap a aa Zine 534, 644 544 751,956 
MENTOULOR et AUR ECC ever ew chon 1,651,901 1,609, 756 2,269 3,261, 657 
PUIDASOLRS Pee ln ae coc bole oe 734,032 374, 158 629 1,108,190 
Totals, Ontario?................... 15,118,747 | 11,075 | 17,177,898 || 18,521 32,296, 645 
Manitoba (Churchill).................. 84,359 — 20 84,359 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 780. 
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4.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1951—concluded 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Province or Territory and Port i e Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 
NAN ALINION Sr teas ehraniceiclasistecole aioielare sto 484 329,732 | 3,886 | 4,148,736 || 4,370 4,478, 468 
We. Westminster ese.) siecle’ = 736 | 1,195,872 | 2,642 | 1,495,877 || 3,378 2,691,749 
Ocean Halisd. ooo cicdecc stocks core cwie eels wie.s 48 211, 829 792 674,367 840 886, 196 
Porton lbernivun. «wie tee oe ee 83 338, 804 626 381,030 709 719, 834 
Powells Riviere. ure seats sos ects 202 225,486 | 3,492 | 1,303,079 | 3,694 1,528,565 
Prince IUpeLbe ca. ve cisces = sieleie'~ «oats e' 1,379 343, 840 1, 803 727,266 || 3,182 1,071, 106 
WnionvBayeeen coe eee ee tas 17 53,478 756 325,729 773 379, 207 
WANGOUVEL meee ie atin cc es eee 2,424 | 5,856,781 | 23,096 | 11,895,532 || 25,520 17,752,218 
WE CHOLLD eicee eee aeice heteiny ser oterate fonerenene 2,851 | 4,397,071 | 4,093 | 3,472,527 | 6,944 7,869,598 
Totals, British Columbia?......... 9,069 | 13,659,630 | 44,834 | 25,989, 433 53,903 | 39,649,063 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 5 207 113 58,150 118 58,407 
Grand Totals................- 32,304.| 47,508,342 | 86,571 60,802,798 118,875 | 108,311,140 
ohne Rte ei eS ee 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes other small ports not shown separately. 


Vessels in coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded 
so that cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The cargoes are 
not cargoes on board but are cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective ports. 


5.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service, 
by Provinces, 1947-51 


DS eee 


Loaded Unloaded 


Province and Year Tons Tons Tons Tons 


Weight Measurement! Weight Measurement ! 


Newfoundland— 
1OAG 2 Oe Mo yo peteinteleprecieretattanelstoletereus 1,504, 651 87 307,051 5,454 
TROL Nisesty Se eee an, Mee RAR MRR Samer react tn 985,483 530 451,860 1,938 
RU s5) ketal icacae PERI, Mate ARES ere et umn eat ras es He 1,883,325 3 402,427 3a 
Prince Edward Island— 
OY Vea wee Pe SRD eee Seno) ete etn Cea Oe 58,590 9,795 12, 632 — 
TOA SM Poke ae re ries fc lorecofete telat) oxotesate 47,511 — 15, 853 - 
[OH Oar ieee tomu ne Dare. mes rae bnecteloraje’ shotoene 65, 156 4,560 18,910 — 
HOBO oc hate ceRe is oe Fs ood Sele ofa oe ahokeans 47,050 626 16,539 — 
TOS Leos ee ee ACO RS ec s eoomiseae ais 44, 864 3 28, 652 — 
Nova Scotia— 
GAT Ble ate ee See ore cio siete eC tae 4,125,005 27,989 2,645,148 fe 275 
TOA Roe RN Sea teed aac Ranets: Sais, etaenislaie ouals nate 4,498,315 18,492 3,123,670 1,441 
(OY a Pets oe Fe Rae ee Rene Soro OD 3, 634, 676 7,754 1,952,617 4,182 
LOGO e. rets eet the DR oe Saiew' ose ahtede atarelere are 3, 841, 765 5,876 1,879,169 10, 666 
OE Tene alc te Bare eRe ots cle ottiete ai. oreue fis 4,018,764 3 1,841,121 3 
New Brunswick— 
POG ree es tes id Vet oasudicierirehsispecensuscenst ee Ks 2,239,539 105, 879 478,896 44, 443 
[TOSS re ye eee a eieter cuca eters srelnile lee foliar liellenaazer< 2,074,597 92,045 575,165 33,596 
AQAG oN Rea Reeves ieiayeraliere Toke mea ouseleustefe yaa 1, 696, 869 103, 216 561,113 56,185 
AOR Oey econ oe arake sca ceutietlie rere henerons lois 1,160,774 68,419 613,993 126,196 
Ks ees ke Sst ERATOR tr roC oC One 1,745,548 3 656,935 3 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service, 

by Provinces, 1947-51—concluded 
:?:... ooo S_haoaSssaav__w_wawn 
Loaded Unloaded 


Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight Measurement! Weight Measurement! 


Province or Territory and Year 


Quebec— 
Th Bem « fai Ra BS oe Capt et a i a 5,724, 483 312, 652 6, 880, 554 47,741 
OES RE Mea P ene Mee ea See sae, eel i Dy Laieie8o 295,565 7, 846, 612 86,914 
TAN 0 Ore, acti kA ees ae a ge 5,551, 245 208, 106 6, 766, 754 74,279 
LOB ind fey arent a EN a he bee 5, 282,576 184, 205 9,700, 675 277, 873 
UBD Le PPO ER eon eee eer eee 7,290, 701 3 8,921,562 3 
Ontario— 
MOURNS aCe hee eT: co ee 4,067, 226 _ 20, 438, 843 — 
LE BA St, Sey So Shee ea I ie hon, eer 3, 809, 343 216 22,635,413 1,800 
LOL UM Maman er se ee aN 4,444,190 — 16, 230, 850 221 
LOD AUG hohe ehh Uae) get nO nag Je 4, 430, 654 — 20, 988, 359 — 
UBT. scoot Ce es OOS Ss ae ee 5, 550, 453 — 23, 383,058 — 
Manitoba— 
LOTR ENE Sista sure tbeccie ee eee ool ek 153,503 — 375 — 
LET Wael cane 2 es 159, 4383 — 958 —_— 
POLO ee Ret creer rel Fos ha no. 160,034 |, — 1,160 — 
LATA 8 Cena ck be cele eae 9 aI Srl 200, 846 — 3,200 -—— 
LOD (Ree as. Aas, Smeg Foe Regan ie cits, 203, 621 —_ 6,993 _ 
British Columbia— 
BAS er es Se, emis Ba Saw ate 4,876,930 4,427 2,283, 806 17,437 
ee reba anciaoa ntl ae eee © ee ee er 4,311,539 5,447 2,485,594 37,156 
SOE OEE A cone Force i 2 ieice a LRG S 5,057, 945 2,914 2,302,938 37,601 
ROBOR ENO ere seein: teed) Bean's Fedak | 5,016,020 2,779 2,851,311 39,395 
ROG LS ete, SE 6 STG. sili Ne core Se 6,542, 254 3 3,028, 605 3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
PEG ies ie hd 2 LS AS CES 736 — 109 — 
‘Ulce S Sind S88 te Ce Seer Rie Saunearieaee Nel 717 — 15 — 
RO Oe Reet treet rs SEN TRI SS ES 329 19 —_— 
11 LS La fap Sol FA ie Re a 327 — 7 — 
DO ee ns Ens anid, wal: 269 — 41 — 
Totals— 
Ep ts ws (2g Ae ane Oe el ec Se 21,246,012 460, 742 32,740,358 110,896 
LOE rome erected” Be Fis. yo get 20,029,190 411,765 36,683,280 160,907 
LEE eT a eae pears eed gm pd 225115,095 326,637 28,141,412 177, 922 
se te Conus Beth Seca Geena w aieee aie Cae 20,965,495 262,435 36,505,113 456,068 
“SN yale Ns) oiler ht Se ee ee Beles 2452495799 3 38, 269,394 3 
nee en ce ee dt ot ee ee oe ee 
1One measured ton=40 cubic feet. 2 Figures for 9 months, Apr. 1 to Dec. 31. 3 Tons 


measurement combined with tons weight as of January 1951. 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness 
without taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, ete. Facilities may include cold-storage 
warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 

bunkers, oiJ-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public 
harbours that are under the direct: supervision of the Department of Transport. 


a. 
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These harbours are administered under rules and regulations approved by the 
Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the 
Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration being made 
from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
ete. Ata number of ports there are also dry docks that are dealt with separately, 
see p. 785. 


6.—Facilities of the Six Principal Harbours, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Nore.—The facilities include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the National 
Harbours Board at these ports. 


Le ES ——— 


Item Halifax cae Quebec oe a Montreal | Vancouver 
ee a ee ee eS | he 
Minimum depth of approach channel ft. 50 30 35 35 35 35 
Harbour railway............-ss0+: miles 31 63 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc........ No. 46 a2, 6 3 105 28 
Length of berthing...........+.-+- rte 33, 420 16, 250 32,500 8,690 51,060 31,440 
Transit-shed floor space..........- sq. it.| 1,429,500 868, 000 743, 600 193,000] 2,179,000) 1,415,500 
Cold-storage warehouse capacity. .cu. ft.| 1,655,350 900,000} 500,000 — 2,909,200] 3,023,350 
Grain Elevators— 

(CapACLEY ect eet koe eee bu. | 2,200,000] 3,000,000} 4,000,090] 2,000, 000/15, 162, 000|18, 716,500 

Woadinge rates ce. oa bu. per hr. 75, 000 150, 000 90,000 32,000 400, 000 312,000 
Floating crane capacity........... tons 75 5 75 — 75 50 
Coal-dock storage capacity........ tons 82, 000 — 215,000) 300,000} 1,380,000 _ 
Oil-tank storage capacity......... gal. |119,245,000|17, 026, 600/54, 186,500 1,410, 000154, 000, 000}99, 490, 000 


oN. ee 


National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 


National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of the 1940 Year Book. The | 


Board is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
(representing a capital investment of approximately $236,000,000): port facilities 


such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, © 


terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. Operating revenue 
and expenditure for these properties are given in Table 28, pp. 801-802. 


Harbour Traffic.—The freight movement through a large port takes a number 
of different forms. The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded on or unloaded 
from sea-going vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. 


Usually, the volume coming in and going out by coasting vessels is larger. Then © 


there is the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading. Finally, there is the movement from one point to another 
within the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not 
possible to obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours 
of Canada, as many of them are small and without the staff necessary to obtain a 
detailed record of freight handled. The National Harbours Board reports annually 
the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. Six 
of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled in each is 
shown in Table 7. The figures include freight carried by coasting and inland 
international, as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded or 
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unloaded whether by facilities under the Board or at private docks and terminals 
in these ports. Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ 
stores, mail and passengers’ baggage are excluded. 


7.—Principal Commedities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each 
of Six Principal Ports, 1950 and 1951 


SS ——— eee 
LEE 


Port and Commodity 


Montreal— 
GEE TNDY Betti atin 50d Sas eo ei an See a 


LOUIS ENG ECA bomen aetna aE Re hice dared ee ak 
Retroloums fuels weg eo 1. Beh BOS Boe aeRO EOE. os 
HPEGEO IGHINTSECTUC © ayer Bi sreenast voeto ion cee eicionente Ee. 
DUAL MIAWyN ert Senee Oe ER ce hy Dome tse Sask 
Motor-vehicles and parts. .:.....%. 860 em ete ces ch - 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 

LSIGPY OTT Oak Sy ee di Os er ARCIR Pos & ARs so) ee ge ete 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 
Petroleum retined 1,615 20. toc. ch hm es wacked. 
MIANTANREICIOLST A Cis er nS ack ooo ea 
ING WSDrINie wee ees eRe ee SP 
ENOSDNALOMOCK PAE nue ds. ct cet ea ee ee 
HOTOSCN OM aMED UR seh tee ane oOo eR AME eek L 
Cement, common or portland :........6.c.ce0.eccecse 
Pulpboard (except wallboard)...............0e0e000- 
GOT TUCO SIL ct IR St. os 1. RRB OS oes oh aes 


Totals, 23 Commodities. ................... 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............. 


Vancouver— 

OCT eo > eo. Se eee eee 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 

SRM TRAY ey SAS, AO ae ebliens ies 
BRE MURINE eek choke Ses cbs kon vhs ce ok Suds ho a 
Cua I eudiie TON ie, oe pe eee tes hs een eS a 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 

TUDOR EEE oc ces oe asc cee doh tc ecese 
Aiud erred Ree Melee OY ON 8 eR oi 
RENTS G Ret etl nis at ON acest Ok cos aioe ce wboe 
(LEESON 9 0s 2a ee ae hah ae An 
Pre Dra eT A A eT eo) 
PRO aC OO Lien attire eis, a ecay se tahere e aetnc ovcnataancat ok 
BUOOC=pUlLD ep ewe ee Mir) NAS at OES eae Ok 
Fish (including shellfish), canned or preserved...... 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials.................. 
Cement, common or portland...¢...........20000ee- 
“SRGVEZ HOVE lees ecm caeteane Oo) a Mince Dee aie i are yeti Laos bc 5 any 


Halifax— 
MASEL OSOUB NS CUILILG ie iy task thay ci-Pote's ate aac tersnacie aa tele awa 
RSID IGOR TRS Fb Se RS oo che chlo Botoals «dak 


“LER, WHOSE hy oon SRS RUS eIr Aleta eRe aeesesem are 


1950 
Inward Outward 
tons tons 
1,768,331 | 2,087,739 
1,056, 336 114 
186, 729 1,347,791 
4,731 405, 612 
655, 251 1,131, 433 
2,284, 702 251,561 
335, 241 aovole 
90, 657 33, 299 
17,889 68, 900 
2,107 10,995 
2,611 4,874 
112, 287 101,090 
1 , 965 
52, 238 Be 
29,517 31,084 
109,573 100, 652 
1 7,296 
169, 897 22,750 
294, 466 34, 960 
64,580 69 
220, 666 219,174 
4,976 28,028 
3,568 31, 624 
7,466,355 | 5,950,323 
8,579,084 | 6,736,499 
-— 1,499, 545 
1,086, 858 95,019 
1, 220,065 — 
522,465 300, 428 
503, 499 482,795 
484, 042 21,423 
114, 440 7,083 
210,128 167,027 
222,421 35,191 
29 235,581 
152,545 10, 660 
22,611 23,612 
17, 245 14,109 
130, 838 10, 600 
— 109,338 
8, 248 90,568 
82,039 40, 809 
4,777,773 | 3,143,788 
6,090,660 | 3,966,293 
1,297,694 a 
131,766 583,616 
201,210 2 
165,756 221, 967 
85 199, 220 
760 79, 889 
74, 208 5, 293 


1951 
Inward Outward 
tons tons 
1,506, 199 2,842,770 
966,781 — 
91,580 1,781,376 
22 441,044 
390,360 1,094,562 
1,345,935 276, 752 
309, 979 11,055 
41, 604 68, 645 
8,706 70,539 
6, 950 7,015 
40,271 40,181 
8 17,502 
92,445 — 
17,631 29, 464 
163, 004 82,874 
1 12,288 
189, 613 34,965 
203,136 11,813 
23,206 4,482 
231,217 231, 053 
1,953 93, 056 
1,941 24,176 
5,632,542 45175, 612 
6, 797,082 8,119, 988 
_ 2,441,719 
955,565 168,914 
1, 224, 341 — 
615,075 313, 244 
527,817 440, 407 
395,499 10,991 
142, 062 10,399 
253,495 - 205,313 
126, 964 29, 834 
76 239,156 
237, 082 68, 600 
23,320 20,336 
19,027 10,377 
128, 240 10,193 
— 86, 168 
18,337 180,764 
62,079 38,573 
4,728,979 4,274,988 
5,961, 684 5,196, 216 
1,044, 436 _— 
366, 300 596, 484 
136,507 5 
292, 883 240,985 
— 174,407 
21 94,559 
23,901 7,698 
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7.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at each 
of Six Principal Ports, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


1950 1951 
Port and Commodity 
- Inward ‘Outward Inward Outward 
oh eee ae ee i 8 eee ee ee eee 
tons tons tons tons 
Halifax—concluded 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
tedi(railway yon or. jes cate ees bee ae Me eet Bee 57 17,455 59 15, 637 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and squar ; 
PUD EL: ie oe TR cicrarstore ee Hees sfacaars,s sete ne pele aris 1,874 43, 696 3, 466 67,106 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 1,412 5,571 1,787 5,366 
Fish (including shellfish), fresh or frozen............ 35, 887 6,178 37,030 1,790 
Fish (including shellfish), dried, pickled, salted or 
TriYelid-(6 hy Sitio cid GLESGH SS OO AUtTib HO UM OIOGniom asec 27,188 56, 621 31,708 57,551 
Totals, 12 Commodities...............--.05- 1,937,897 219,508 | 1,938,098 1,261,588 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 2,251,211 | 1,472,950 | 2,296,266 | 1,582,009 
Saint John— ; 
GTA enc Se iio iaak fs RTO lactones Saks, © Greer: — 316, 604 ~ 357, 250 
EP lowr, Wheat ties isd «av Sees. dei eng enews ida eve — 161, 932 1 256, 037 
Coal@bituminousiacoc Stat cee ones Seta chest 18,587 44 — — 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
LITA S EN Re ees slovenia eneratencra cee shecetetane etereereis 9,719 62,958 7,786 73,179 
SUcae ara weer err witebisiitetis ois ore el deseacictele es 197,540 —_— 184, 148 176 
Motor=vehicles:and parte sass. c+ o-steies cells « oe 138, 469 18, 657 66, 427 8,598 
INGWSDEING £ etre ees ce cleat oie tee aetciat earns fai —_ 38, 506 —_ 50,677 
GiasOliNO atk As oe. coun, ce eee ott eia Gals ae eer ore 125,793 15,783 146,190 16,551 
Petroleum eLuele uc < sei toate nrsiiteiiers ae ite ole errs 149, 653 11,245 203 , 459 15, 812 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ties (railway)........ Ds ce 5! lage ec RO SES 459 8,076 65 35,369 
OLR LOS alt Seti RS oe cll elctortatets is pss aatema cs lereisces 155 71, 623 66 40,172 
Totals, 11 Commodities..................5-. 640,375 705, 428 608, 142 853, 821 
' Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,049,073 | 1,022,227 | 1,028,729 1,328, 836 
Three Rivers— 
Pulp wood ee ner terete oe ete eee oie eke eas eererer eee 1,198,560 — 1,617, 867 — 
Goal bituminous csceice eee ee ee ecient oe ects oteneeestore 467 , 923 — 492,509 — 
RTT so cts inks eich eB ole eioceaaese tore ate Late si sageneceas sored) vatate 348, 503 390, 855 308, 599 358, 843 
PanerssNeWSplil beer eis oe lel s che erect & —_ 136,350 —_ 180, 242 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
PUT DEL Ss Po ete ies ne a ove iodavatetees ca: aha etal ataletetene eneteia sit 7,324 1,937 9,111 1,815 
Gasoline’. A:cocicsteccocine or tesis seteicins = elas ons skein s wieke ote 28, 652 1,554 36,535 1,613 
SUbBIUN a's fcc ete cette 5 Seah CT sin wate Oty ate «leas ooet 22,942 a 18,551 a 
eV iyollenhane (Qiks. doimedtod odds dob teo ubuldoe bod 4oap.ac 82,018 4,049 105,148 6,918 
Sand and gravel...... Poni nen Gono koe oon _ 5,368 -— 7,800 
Totals, 9 Commodities...................... 25155, 922 540,113 | 2,588,320 507,231 
Grand Totals, All Commodities........... 2,209,472 566,742 | 2,636,993 557,021 | 
Quebec— 
PIP WOOK. He ets ose Dee ie ele nombres Mile sreckas 417,109 — 536, 868 14, 260 
Goal DitumMinousy ea. ee eee dins he Pete eeeterarhole dots 617,537 633 621, 881 3,045 
Gasclinose ee te he et ene 206, 507 2,644 206, 867 10, 621 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
Giese (railway) eer erect he en eer esi aie ale 785 2,388 950 736 
Petroleum, ivelsses ss. Ost eee es chs te ee Pere apa 326, 683 2,296 365, 290 1,138 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
GUID Cle oe ee re oe ncle serie ete eet cole eieketees ker 12,408 11, 488 7,872 9,380 
Cement, commontor portland Maasectie.). se reese: 59, 288 203 57, 862 1,473 
Totals, 7 Commodities...................... 1,640,317 19,652 | 1,797,590 40, 653 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,831,822 429,458 | 1,948,999 863, 951 
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& Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government 
has constructed five dry docks. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is at present under 
lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company. There are two dry docks at Esquimalt, 
_ B.C., and at Lauzon, Que. The old Esquimalt dry dock was temporarily transferred 
to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934, and, when commercially 
required, it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. 
Each of the larger dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided 
for use of small vessels; the Lauzon dock cost approximately $4,500,000 and the 
Esquimalt dock approximately $7,000,000. 


The dimensions of the dry docks owned by the Federal Government and the 
dimensions and cost of those subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act (9-10 
Edw. VII, c. 17) are given at p. 720 of the 1948-49 Year Book. Subsidy payments 
have now been completed on the Duke of Connaught dock at Montreal, Que. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada, under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 

ment of Transport, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 

miles inland from salt water. The canals may be divided into two classes: (1) the 

_ Main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, including 

the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall and Williamsburg Canals on the St. Lawrence 

River, the Welland Ship Canal between Lakes Ontario and Erie, and the Sault Ste. 

Marie Cana] between Lakes Huron and Superior; and (2) subsidiary or secondary 

canals including the St. Peters Canal between Bras d’Or Lake and the Atlantic 

_ Ocean, Cape Breton, the St. Ours and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu River, the 

St. Anne, Carillon and Grenville Canals on the Ottawa River, the Rideau Canal 

~between the Ottawa River and Lake Ontario, and the Trent and Murray Canals 
_ between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay. 


| 


The importance of this transportation system as a highway of commerce is 
evidenced by the fact that, during 1951, 29,325,034 tons of freight passed through, 
surpassing the peak reached in 1950 when freight traffic amounted to 27,439,076 

_ tons and comparing with 24,636,462 tons in 1938. In 1951, 25,548 vessels passed 
through the canals compared with 24,420 in 1950. 


| 


: In addition to freight and passenger vessels there are thousands of pleasure 


_ craft locked through the canals. The number of passengers on vessels locking at 
_ Sault Ste. Marie was 88,153 in 1951 as compared with 56,765 in 1950. 


| Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 81, 1952, amounted 
to $1,502,232, of which $1,231,774 were derived from rentals for hydraulic and 
land privileges and wharfage.: In the previous fiscal year the total revenue was 
_ $1,335,286, with rentals and wharfage $1,152,449. 


be The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 


_ together with the numbers and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information 
_may be found in the bulletin, Canals of Canada, published by the Department of 
_ Transport. 
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Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Public Works are the 
St. Andrews Lock (Jength, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 ft.) at 
Selkirk on the Red River, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. There are also a 
few small isolated locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. 


8.—Lengths of Channels and Lock Dimensions under the control of the 
Department of Transport, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Locks 


Minimum Dimensions 


Length | Width | Depth 


Location 


Machines esccns ncn. Montreal’ to Lachine. .¢.-.....0---* 8-74 5 270 45° 141 
Soulangesi....-. +s = Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 46 151 
@ornwallinne vet. co cere Cornwall to Dickinsons Landing....} 11-00 6 270 43-67 141 
Harran-Pomts so... EFarran Pointunaprds...e.- ee eee 1-28 1 800 50 16! 
Rapide Plat.......... Morris bune eer en caer coerce 3-89 2 270 45 141 
BOD ees seeos ei Troquois to, Cardinal ...2. 61002 5-46. 7-36 3 270 45 141 
Welland ishipsensaeeere Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie............. 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ Saultistem Maries Onteeree se cmecee 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
Richelieu River— 
SeeO urs yoke asec StiOursOucw eerie cee ieee 0-12 il 339 45 12 
@hambivnacccoateee. Chambly to St. Johns, Que......... 11-78 9 120-5 | 28-25 6-5 
Ottawa River— 
SbscADNG trae ae cere Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
ARV ETS S, eh eres ne coiesias cites 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon s+. cae nee Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River..... 0-94 2 200 45 0) 
Grenwvilletaacdedecseee Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River... 5-94 5 200 45 9 
Miscellaneous— 
RIGealecteant ameter. a Ottawa to Wmeston eles oo cron 123-53 47 134 33 5-5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch) 6-82 2 134 33 5-5 
Prentice warns cere ee Trenton to Peterborough Lock, 
Peter boroucheeree ie ta aateescie- 88-74 18 175 33 83 
Peterborough Lock to Swift Rapids.| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute!......... 8-00 — Be 
Big Chute to Port Severn........... 8-11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch)! Seeaceen see ie eee oe 10-00 1 142 Be 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
Branch) 0cahinine saves eer 25-00 _— 
Wktige Nien, Bacocwner Isthmus of Murray—Bay of Quinte.. 1-93°|)  — 
Stabeterss 2.8 stot St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
@apesbretonweN corns. are 0-50 1 300 48 186 
. 1 Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 23 ft. 3 Notice must be given by vessels of more than 6 ft. 10 in. draught. 4 Marine 
railways in this section limit navigation to vessels 50 ft. long, 13-5 ft. beam, 4 ft. draught—weight not 
over 15 tons. 5 Minimum depth of canal with Lake Ontario at elevation 244 ft. above sea level is 
9-5 ft. 6 The depth of canal prism is 17 ft. 


Canal Traffic.—The canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of 
all nations upon equal terms and thus United States traffic constitutes an important 
part of the total carried through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. | 
This is shown in Tables 9 and 11. More complete details of the traffic through | 
canals may be found in the D.B.S. annual report, Canal Statastics. 
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§.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
available in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Figures from 1886 are 


Navi- 
gation - Canadian 

son Registered 

Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. 

1942. .| 22,150 | 18,952,917 
1943...) 20,855 | 18,273,304 
1944. .| 20,780 | 18,191, 826 
1945..| 21,064 | 19,068,308 
1946..| 17,199 | 16,206,415 
1947..| 18,542 | 18,613,576 
1948. .| 19,859 | 19,723,768 
1949. .] 21,724 | 20,773,831 
1950..| 21,179 | 21,989,263 
1951..| 22,141 | 22,951,468 


Nationality of Vessel 


United States! 


Vessels 


Registered 
Tonnage 


8, 404, 363 
5, 686, 958 
4,541,575 
3,426,069 
3,221,008 


3,796, 293 
4,219,539 
3,260,038 
3,514, 202 
4,297,672 


Canada 

P.C. of 

Tons Total 
7,764,804 | 37-2 
7,838,429 | 36-5 
8,002,746 | 38-8 
10, 491, 263 47-0 
8,904,733 | 47-7 
10, 288, 481 47-8 
11,169,714 | 47-4 
14, 800, 509 60-7 
15,138,009 |} 55-2 
16,004,284 | 54-6 


Origin of Freight Carried 


United States! 


13, 134, 835 
13, 637,765 
12,612,761 
11,829, 136 

9,750, 186 


11, 225, 458 
12,889,599 

9,573, 243 
12,301,067 
13,320,750 


Total 


20,899, 639 
21,476,194 
20,615,507 
22,320,399 
18, 654, 919 


21,513,939 
23,559,313 
24,373,752 
27,439,076 
29,325,034 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels and tonnage of freight of other foreign nationalities. 


10. —Tonnage of Products carried by Canal, by Class of Commodity, Navigation 
Seasons, 1950 and 1951 


Nortre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


: Manu- 
Agricultural] Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products Total 
cellaneous 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1950 
Sault Ste. Marie........ j ..-| 1,083,959 168 779, 967 145, 038 292,631 2,301, 763 
Welland Ship...:.........:. 3,671,726 790 | 3,587,089 532,045 6, 948, 923 14,740,573 
St. Lawrence River......... 2,798,348 4,929 | 3,483,116 709,908 | 3,622,970 9,969,271 
Richelieu River............ -— 30 105,118 — 225 105,373 
EM ECLCIS Meh nc tee oe eae 2,210 682 1,324 19 3,570 7,805 
BlUITAV MOTE a ket ota — — 2,969 — — 2,969 
PULA WE RIVED oc cis sacs sco che — — 7,929 — 286, 675 294, 604 
TRYING REESE, gig kent ee ai ee ii -—— _ 92 229 1,215 
CRETE he ARG eae Ga 10 _ 441 142 9 602 
BiePANCLOWS cee ce ccc nc 514 1,958 3, 853 8,576 — 14,901 
Totals, 1950... 2..0..0.. 7,556, 767 8,557 | 7,921,898 | 1,395,957 | 10,555,897 || 27,439,076 
1951 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,202,951 159 1,091, 682 189, 904 320, 696 2,805,392 
Welland Ship............... 4,118,184 300 | 4,075,498 613, 961 7,389,981 16,197,924 
St. Lawrence River......... 2. 693, 613 156122 oso9l, 336 794,515 | 3,035,781 9,916, 857 
Richelieu River............ 97,729 — 405 ,134 
BAABIOLCTS. ch oo ohc shares oe eese “2, 104 699 1,337 1,488 2,550 8,178 
BEDE V2. eee? Oe os 2 ae —_ — 3,333 — — 3,333 
mapawe River. .5.. ss. c.c.0: _ a 3,421 — 273,750 Qhielgl 
16 TRS a ar — — 195 273 730 1,198 
TD ia oe Ste ae ae eee 13 258 83 — 354 
Te ANGTOWS....226+.-0.-- 415 3,589 6,001 6,178 310 16, 493 
Totals, 1951............ 8,017,280 6,359 | 8,670,790 | 1,606,402 | 11,024,203 || 29,325,034 


ies 
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11.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Seasons, 1950 and 1951 


Norz.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
ty Sat ECR eee oe ee eee 


From Canadian From Canadian |From United States|From United States! 


to to Zn to to 
Canadian Ports |United States Ports!|United States Ports! Canadian Ports 


Canal 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
1950 tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie... 517,607) 1,023, 655 17,939] 310,286 69, 042 4,168] 257,683 101,383 
Welland Ship...... 1,095,915) 3,719,508) 854,276 44,584] 741,949] 536,055 39,867] 7,708, 419 
St. Lawrence River| 3,027,672] 3,112,987} 973,629 34,102 118,794 79,160 37,705| 2,585,222 
Richelieu River... 55, 667 3,044 27,786 = = = — 18,876 
St.cketers..aeese 2,795 5,010 a _- — — — — 
Morro: aie toe — 225 — —_ —_ —_ _ 2,744 
Ottawa River..... 5,742 285, 400 — 3,462 _: — — — 
Aid ca were ease 373 842 — — — — _ — 
renter: a terete te 229 373 — — — — — — 
St. Andrews....... 10,531 4,370 —- — — — — — 
Totals, 1950...| 4,716,531| 8,155,414| 1,873,630| 392,484| 929,785 619,383|  335,255|10, 416, 644 
Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo : 
Canal United Gore | eee agape 
nite argo wit 
Up Down Canada Séatest 
1950—concluded tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Stes Marie. .0.2 ose. 862,271 1,439,492 1,869, 487 432,276] 2,301,763 2,301,514 
Welland Ship. .o2.cc.s -siocne- 2,732,007) 12,008,566] 5,714,283 9,026,290) 14,740,573] 138,692,209 
St. Lawrence River......... 4,157,800} 5,811,471 7,148,390] 2,820,881 9,969,271 7,960, 194 
Richeliew River: .. ic)... .<- 83, 453 21,920 ,497 18, 876 105,373 106,481 
StrPetersters. ease ee rece: 2,795 5,010 7,805 — 7,805 12,679 
IMairrayesanoescet ccs cre ee — 2,969 225 - 2,744 2,969 700 
Obtawarkiversocics.. sree 5,742 288, 862 294, 604 — 294, 604 282,330 
RUIGeAUy. Pees losses ie es 373 842 tet — 125 1,163 
TSLON bere: Re ee oto ee ees 229 373 602 — 602 418 
SEPATIAreWsiowneenaen ane 10,531 4,370 14,901 — 14,901 16,064 
Totals, 1950............ 7,855,201! 19,583,875! 15,138,009 12,301,067] 27,439,076] 24,373,752 
From Canadian From Canadian |From United States|From United States! 
to to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports |United States Ports!|United States Ports!) Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
1951 tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie... 584,009] 1,154,309 5,553] 518,864 92,463 8,138] 328,346 113,710 
Welland Ship...... 1,251,966] 4,080, 724 882,797 75,000} 575,226) 1,034,177 42,450] 8,255,584 
St. Lawrence River] 2,916,893] 3,132,872} 991,357 23,714 103, 260 93,598 35,041] 2,620,122 
Richelieu River... 50,875 3,310 De — — — aoa 16,277 
St-«Peters. 23. 4e0>- 3,143 5,035 — — — —_— — — 
Murray2 >. oe sone 975 — — —= —_ — —_ 2,358 
Ottawa River..... 1,250} 272,500 _ 8,421 —_ — — _— 
Rideaue sace.eeae 315 883 — — — _ — — 
Arenbise terete eters « 132 222 — — — — — —_ 
St. Andrews....... 10, 421 6,072 — — — —_ — — 
Totals, 1951...| 4,819,979| 8,655,927] 1,907,379] 620,999]  770,949| 1,135,913 405,837|11, 008, 051 


Canal 


1951—-concluded 


Sault Ste. Marie...... 
Welland Ship......... 
St. Lawrence River... 
Richelieu River 
Sty Peters. see 
Murrayantce ance aon 


eee ereee 


eer eee 
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Totals, 1951 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 


— a 4 ee Cone 
nite argo with 1950 
Up Down Canada Statest 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
eed 5 1,010,371 1,795,021 Po PRP) 542,657 2,805,392 2,301,763 
Aa 2,752,439] 18,445,485 6, 290, 487 9,907,437] 16,197,924] 14,740,573 
at 4,046, 551 5,870, 306 7,064, 836 2,852,021 9,916, 857 9,969,271 
apie Lae 78,547 19,587 81, 857 16,277 98,134 105,373 
ae ee 3, 143 SUR 8,178 — 8,178 7, 805 
AR Sree 975 2,358 975 2,358 S308 2,969 
Bae 1,250 275,921 Pate y(al — Dey! 294, 604 
ey 315 883 1,198 os 1,198 1,214 
2 = at 132 222 354 — 354 602 
Spears A 10,421 6,072 16,493 — 16,493 14,901 


7,904,144| 21,420,890l 16,004,284] 13,320,750! 29,325,034) 27,489,076 


eee eee 


1Figures for the United States include small percentages of traffic from other foreign countries. 
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The figures in Tables 10 and 11 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 12 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie have beenseliminated wherever possible. 


Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal, 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, 
Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1950 and 1951 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
1950 tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian Canals— 

Parone POMeNNa Ce 8. RN OF SOR ele 2,675,363 2,599, 967 5,240,000 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship. ...............0..0ccceees 1,279, 287 2,591, 982 3, 871, 269 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie!......... 184,381 358, 422 542, 803 
Welland Ship ZO) Ah sl ries oy i Arcee fal S Pe sata ad cae 985, 320 6,432,014 7,417,334 
Welland Ship mie PSE AS EOS DI STIOL ash ovis cs stare wists mw mosis o 283,019 2,626, 148 2,909, 167 
OE Dire penile 1 eaten Wid ena aol eae aaa cia le roe 554, 723 912,046 1,466, 769 
Totals, Traffic using Canadian Canals................ 5,962,093 15,520,579 21,482,672 

Totals, Traffic using United States Locks, at Sault 
POUR ARERR OMNI oo onc teinecae dh ys sodas Ookie een. 16,090, 436 $7,803,539 | 103,893,975 
PCOLAIS,f CAMAl VT ratiic, 19505 <5 5acscs sos cess oh cksomct 225052,529 103,324,118 || 125,376, 647 

' 1951 
Traffic using Canadian Canals— ; 

Pe emmconee cal whe Rte) eta foe 6 ely. kts oe Seek Fk 2,512,772 2,743, 503 5, 256, 275 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship. .............cccccccccecee 1,309, 450° 2,487,909 3,797,359 
St. Lawrence, Weliand Ship andl Sault Ste. Marie!......... 213,769 377,673 591, 442 
Welland Ship OLY ae ea yee te NE STR ee 918,312 6,922,397 7,840,709 
Welland Ship and Sault SteaMartele s:$). 7 ra ker 2 ae 310,908 3,657,506 3,968, 414 
Reiter ADIGE 2 ee U8. oh. scl d ves Ve kos o tian Oe De oe os 648, 038 1,206,347 1,854,385 
Totals, Traffic using Canadian Canals................ 5,913,249 17,395,335 23,308, 584 

Totals, Traffic using United States Locks at Sault 
Nes ESS ET 6 coe a a ea 13,328, 650 103,948,286 || 117,276,936 
Totals, Canal Traffic, 1951. ............... ccc cc ceecees 19,241,899 121,343,621 140,585,520 


1 Through both Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the latest ten years for which records are available, and in 1940 it was almost three 
times as heavy. Canal traffic has varied from 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was 
less than the Panama traffic, to 120,200,814 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore and during the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, an average of 50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s, a low of 
3, 607,000 tons in 1932 to a peak of 94,326,578 tons in 1942. Although wheat has 
ranged as low as only 7 p.c. of the iron-ore tonnage, its value has been greater, 
generally, than that of the iron-ore traffic, and has been the most valuable single, 
commodity passed through the canals; in 1928 the value of wheat passed through 
the canals was 40 p.c. of the value of all traffic. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 
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Soft coal has, generally, been second in tonnage to iron ore increasing from 
8,676,297 tons during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950; in 1951, however, 
there was a decline to 10,684,734 tons. 


* 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to the ports of 
British Columbia, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the Continent. During World War I (1914-18), 
the great expectations based upon the opening of the Canal were not realized, owing 
to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the post-war decline in ocean freight 
rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and Europe took place 
and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry was comparatively 
small, the cargo tonnage, nevertheless, assumed considerable proportions. During 
World War II (1939-45), the volume of Canadian traffic through the Canal was _ 
greatly reduced. 


13.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada, via the Panama Canal, | 
Years Ended June 30, 1942-51 | 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 707, and those for 1929-41 
in the 1948-49 edition, p. 738. 
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Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year West East West East Year West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons |long tons|long tons|long tons long tons |long tons|long tons/long tons 
1942 Reve es 374,073 | 135,655 36,709 | 152,807 || 1947...... 2,981,348 | 316,898 | 132,521 99,745 
1043 Sere 723,528 95,788 — OO oa sene ee 2,824,394 | 244,121 | 162,561 67,215 
19441. ..... 363, 220 17, 283 30, 044 — 1949. ..... 2,298,492 | 188,506 | 154,524 | 145,477 
19452 22. 679,079 65,395 | 366,118 30,540 || 1950..... .| 2,707,047 | 185,076 | 226,673 | 143,395 
19405 ee ane: 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 62,516 |) 1951... 2,910,246 | 240,904 | 372,534 142,741 


oy a Ne 


1 Approximate—exact figures not available. 


14. Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures from 1915 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1938 edition. 
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Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year ze 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tounsee Vessels Tonnage 

No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
OA DEE Per eiale eiteroinistleleiane’ ste 15 2 4,684,922 1,461 8,922,522 2,688 13,607,444 
104 Sieru. re St cise raahere se sc elaeces 824 4,945, 267 998 5, 654, 699 1,822 10,599,966 
[O44 Mae nr. te eaten c ctareletis * 671 3,354, 349 891 3,649,138 1,562 7,003,487 
LOS Ai esentdaie « edteey scapavons are ake: 0% 924 4,234,935 1,015 4,368, 672 1,939 8, 603, 607 
TOA Gyn ratyetoke eacoc ores oun aie eves 1,516 6,118,085 2,231 8, 859, 855 3,747 14,977,940 
LOS Tienes cata rete Noise: pels chee 2,021 8, 294, 820 2,239 13,375, 698 4,260 21,670,518 
1 Sd Fee nathan ate ei ear hc 2,286 8,679,140 2,392 15,438, 648 4,678 24,117,788 
1949 Fee sae Seca Pe tahake- ott (5; Ststecass 2,387 9,899,088 2,406 15,406, 070 4,793 25,305,158 
TO5O) ce aerators, sarees cae tesees oe 2,689 9, 483, 863 2,759 19,388, 430 5,448 28, 872, 293 
VOR USN ek., ORReE sete Fee SCT 2,784 11,132,472 2,809 18,940,550 5,593 30, 073, 022 
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Subsection 4.—Aids to Navigation 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of 
marine danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay 
and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at 
the entrances to harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navi- 
gation in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in 
waters where navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services 
at p. 792. As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and 
direction-finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy at pp. 839-840. 
Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, are published by the 
Department of Transport. 


15.—Marine Danger Signals maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-52 


Norse.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,006 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins and beacons are maintained. A table showing marine danger-signals maintained during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929-40, is given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 581. Figures for 1942 will be found in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 716, and for 1943-45 in the 1950 edition, p. 766. 


Type of Signal 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No No No No. No No No 

PAU i 8. es aa 2,107 2,320 2,469 2,491 2,778 2,841 2,861 
MeO tShips. sates akses 45 «iste 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Gaight-keepers). .os.0. dss secs 1,132 13122 1,120 1,094 1,416 1303 1131 
Fog whistles............. anee 13 8 9 11 18 22 23 
SHIRES. GSA a archer eee 3 2 2 2 3 3 3 
BDI DNONES sass secke <ocs s siere's 015 170 169 169 176 207 212 213 
BARS DOMINO odrerets Sh casas s 49 39 37 38 43 44 46 
rand 10@ BOTS. . oacce. css c 149 135 137 137 134 133 127 
Beane LOG DOlls 220. oP. os eee 4 9 10 10 10 10 12 
Gas and combination gas, 

whistling and bell buoys... 435 541 552 585 618 655 681 
Whistling buoys.............. 41 40 39 39 38 38 37 
BSCUMDUOY Se asters bcick oes 1231 118 112 113 109 110 113 
Fog guns and bombs......... 13 12 12 11 11 10 9 
Fog alarm stations only...... 13 10 10 11 15 15 15 


1 Includes one submarine bell. 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and 
harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. The largest task of this nature has been the 
St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service to 
maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal, Que., to the sea 


for ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters 


are works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and 


bridges that cross navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are carried on at . 


the beginning and at the end of winter to prolong the season of navigation in 
important waters that freeze over—particularly in connection with sea-going 
shipping from Montreal—and to prevent flood conditions during the spring ice 


break-up. 


Cars 
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16.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1933-52 


Nore.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with 
the 1934-35 edition. 


Oe 
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Channel First Last Channel First Last 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec ~ | from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 
to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 
Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 
L983 eee Mar. 23 Apr. 14 Decsya6r sal 948eee ee cee: Apr. 29 May 24 Dec. 13 
OSA ee co ee 28, SOO Si LO4 dn tek est Se 2() Apr. 20 
1935 tea. ee 30 ss 15 af 9 1945 )en eee ss 1 se ss o 
WOSG ee Baek s) 28 s 13 ind 11 LOAG ee ees s 1 « 12 sé 18 
LOST aves tees Ans 29 ere of SPL Od eer ee ae 16 ee 19 “< 5 
193 8.05 fortress Sle sae ils s 4 1048 eas Sparen 0) ce ld Se peli) 
1939 ese hea PAL nae sh Fm oul 1940r ee pete ee a Se 7 mel) 
LO40R ieee fe 23 ss 24 ise 5 LOSO Sere ee § 18 ES 18 & 7 
19418 eee. eee Can coum 7 1951 Becks tees Cees Pil Se, old pale be 


1942 ere May 2 Soe CLG SHIGLOD Zire es seus LZ SOEs SPER 
a A 


ee 


1‘Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection are those dealing with steamship 
inspection, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel, and the operations of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine Limited, and the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service, provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff 
at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the administration 
of the Act. The Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of 
the provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships 
and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions 
under which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident 
of workers employed in loading or unloading ships; and also for the administration 
and carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of 
marine engineers. 

17.—_Summary Statistics of Steamship Inspection, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1951 


Pn a a 
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Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected : 
Pact to Inspection J Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Registered or Inspected 
Commission Owned in Canada Owned Elsewhere : 
gToss gross gross gross 

No. tonnage No tonnage No tonnage No tonnage 
StsvOOM Sa -aea. 60 21,598 60 21,598 — — _— —_ 
Hialitaxtes = seatte. ¢ 184 324, 831 178 284, 947 3 29,478 3 10, 406 
Saint ohn aetna 42 37,006 42 37,006 —_ — — _ 
Quebecerernener. 77 80, 146 71 78, 688 — — 6 1,458 
Borel aote. wotom car 81 61, 825 49 50,588 — — 32 11, 237 
Montrealioss ccs. 190 417,853 104 264, 437 _ _— 86 153,416 
Tineston) eee 79 84,193 75 82,500 — _ 4 1,693 
IEOrOntOs soa. eee ee 169 317,038 167 316, 694 oo — 2 344 
St. Catharines.... 61 156,033 61 156,033 — — _— _ 

_ Collingwood...... 118 148,101 101 - 147,165 — — 17 936 
Midlands. waenen 14 1,071 13 1,035 _ _- 1 36 
PortiArthurs22.. . 133 32,573 53 26,315 _ — 80 6, 258 
Vancouver........ 425 209, 947 375 202,125 1 245 49 7,506 
Victorianee.ceceee 63 75,153 50 56,431 a= — 13 18,722 


Totals........ 1,696 | 1,967,368 | 1,399 | 1,725,562 4 29, 723 293 212,083 


Se 


pes 
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Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI 
of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. Qualified pilots may offer their services to the 
stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also be 
considered as a method of insurance. 


There are 42 pilotage districts in Canada, nine of which are under the Minister 
of Transport as pilotage authority (see Table 18). The other districts function 
under local pilotage authorities appointed by the Governor in Council under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 


In addition, there are 21 districts in the Province of Newfoundland under 

local pilotage authorities, but as Part VI, Pilotage, of the Canada Shipping Act, 
1934, is not yet applicable to this province, these districts are not yet under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Transport. 


Table 18 shows, by districts, the number and aggregate tonnage of ships 
using pilots during the years ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951. Corresponding 
statistics are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 


18.—Pilotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951 
ee 


1950 1951 
District SO 

Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 

No. No 
(ETON BS 2 a OS a Cg a Rd 36 98,166 60 164, 679 
SPSS py ec) 6 eS Re das See ee eer ee 14272 3,307, 029 1,589 3,490,551 
SUAS OR aSre ee eer ES ci as a EE 2,554 8, 621,931 2,576 8, 623, 043 
STATUES syitigie 8: ate So Ee ea me eae 1,176 3,405,961 1,087 3,201 310 
CONNER ne bark ts. 2 anc ius fe siddca OF: bnicds hex 4,000 12,291,031 4,197 13,595, 068 
ETERNAL? sie il EA el a a Sn nC 6, 425 14,729, 606 7,528 16,565,344 
Ue RAR oR, Sh aa oe ee 32 135, 802 40 153,138 
OPT TAT GS RC ESS iis 6 Sar ae eee ma 2,944 7,715,229 3,210 7,750,099 
Ak TEN ENR Oa ar rer ee oe 18,439 | 50,304,755 | 20,287 | 53,593,232 


ee eee eee ea 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Seamen shipped and discharged at 
Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, during the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1942-51, are shown in Table 19. 


19.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended 
Mar, 31, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1941 edition. 
0g ete I ag i ee i et ee ee 
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Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
Year Shipped | Discharged Year Shipped | - Discharged 
No No. No No 

Re ee. a. 23, 064 20,312 5 (OY Aer aees ts Seer eng od 43,973 42,205 
eee ee 19,255 15, 250 194g re. bee ee 59,768 60, 793 
Mere: fhe eres: 26,068 20,491 TQ40IN Fs. SL 50,379 49,544 
oy ree 29, 230 25,056 LODO? Plies ee seks oh 43,677 43,194 
A eae ee 30,361 27,042 LQ LER ers alee 40, 241 40,535 


eS 
: 1 Includes 1,641 seamen shipped and 1,288 seamen discharged in Newfoundland during the period 
Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited.—The circumstances 
under which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, 
the operations of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given at p. 689 
of the 1937 Year Book. ~ 


The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited 
consisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 
cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356, 
the total capital recovery of $5,422,565 being as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on four vessels lost, amounting to 
$2,111,475; and (8) the sale of six vessels for $933,072 to the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, was not surrendered and in 
1940, the Company was reconstituted and is operating, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government, certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the 
Canadian Government or condemned by the Court. Settlement with the owners 
of requisitioned ships for charter hire has not been completed. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—In conformity 
with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, ¢. 16) the 
Federal Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


At the end of 1949, the Canadian National Steamships owned and operated 
10 vessels in service between Canada and the British West Indies. 


29. — Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 
1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620, and for 1939-41 in the | 


1950 edition, p. 777. 
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Operating | Operating Operating Depre- Book Loss 
Year Revenue |Expenditure Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
194 Dee wtactcas Glenelg? 5,600,496 | 4,220,219 | +1,380,277 160, 634 816,701 +273, 880 
QA Si ar ster aie ctaccatentets bese 4,492,189 2,949,216 +1,542,973 239,363 813,073 +438, 837 
NOAA ae cee Nee, toitrem, tia shekera seats 5,378, 059 3,160,568 +2,217,491 243,158 651, 246 +1, 271,387 
1945 Facet oie A dnaqtoriy ee 3% 4,412, 252 2,569, 626 +1, 842, 626 279,466 612,999 +1,116,086 
TOG OSE treetnorc arte sxersrets ecepedons 6, 669, 129 4,671,148 +1,997,981 288, 092 596, 499 +1, 302,052 
OS mete on tec wo aieticts eco 7,857,471 6,534, 600 +1,322,871 493,594 573,298 +522, 677 
1 GAR Rat ee aac ctiee 7,964,720 6, 828, 392 +1,136,328 492, 222 563,794 +166, 044 
OA O werner verte 6,595,007 | 5,985,873 +609, 134 492, 222 577,410 —460, 498 
LODO Fetes cercecier tesa a= 5, 124, 200 5, 220, 806 —96, 606 371, 699 560, 462 —1, 028,767 
Ob lee Cures a, aia eevaeras 6,808,478 | 6,337,987 +470, 491 371, 699 565, 784 —466, 992 


Subsection 6.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


The proposal to enlarge the navigational facilities and develop the power 
resources of the International Section of the St. Lawrence River has been agitating 
public opinion in Canada and the United States for over one-hundred years. The 
proposal was formalized in the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty of 1932 and the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Agreement of 1941. The former was killed in the Senate 
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of the United States. As late as June 18, 1952, the United States Senate returned 
a resolution to approve the 1941 Agreement to its foreign relations committee for 
further study. 


Further delay by Congress of the United States to implement the 1941 Agree- 
ment has resulted in action being taken by Canada with a view to the construction 
of an all-Canadian navigational project. This would be undertaken in conjunction 
with a proposed joint Canadian-United States project to develop the power resources 
of the International Section of the St. Lawrence River. 


Towards the end of the 1951 session of the Parliament of Canada, an Act 
was passed enabling the setting up of a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority to undertake 
the construction work of an all-Canadian navigational project and its operation 
on completion. Provision was made for this Authority to be the agency responsible 
for the Canadian share of construction and operation of the Seaway project should 
the United States join with Canada in this undertaking. 


On June 30, 1952, separate submissions by Canada and the United States were 
filed with the International Joint Commission seeking approval of the necessary 
works to develop the power resources of the International Section of the St. Lawrence 
River. In its submission, Canada undertook to carry out the construction of 

navigational works on the Canadian side of the River. At the same time, an 
exchange of notes between Canada and the United States on this subject took 
place at Washington, D.C. 

Preliminary work in connection with the all-Canadian navigational project 
commenced in January 1952, with test drilling where the main canal would be located 
on the Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence River. Plans for the work involved 
in the construction of the all-Canadian project are well advanced by Department of 
Transport engineers, who*were also responsible for the preparation of plans under 
the 1941 Agreement. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


‘The principal statistics available of the cost of water-borne traffic consist of the 
record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and 
operation. Revenue from operation is also recorded. In so far as capital expend- 
iture for the permanent improvement of waterways is concerned, that of the 
Federal Government covers the major part. There has been some expenditure 
by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and private capital expenditure is 
also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The investment in 
shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine Limited and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 
has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding 
private investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating 
companies that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing 
the revenue of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


: Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure 
on Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual 
Teports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. However, 
‘such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the 
undertakings represented. The cost of building canals and other waterways and 
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permanent works to facilitate water transportation in Canada are represented in 
such reports at their original book values, no deductions having been made from the — 
cumulative totals for depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier — 
works which have been superseded, as for instance, in the first Welland Canals. | 
To this extent such figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works — 
in use. There is a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: | 
they do not include the costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation 
of these works, such charges having been made to the Consolidated Deficit Account — 
as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 21, which shows capital _ 
expenditure on canals, marine service and miscellaneous water-transport facilities” 
to have reached the grand total of $411,291,685, must be interpreted with the | 
above qualifications in mind. In Table 22, the capital values of the fixed assets 
administered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1950, and — 
1951, and are in addition to the capital expenditure of Table 21. Figures in Table 22 
reflect the capital situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada, far better 
than do those of Table 21 in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they 
include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements; they also have | 
been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of . | 
plant and hence more nearly approach the present value of the properties under | | 
the administration of the National Harbours Board. | 
| 
| 


Table 23 on p. 798 shows the amounts advanced pe the Federal Government 
to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure from 1949 to 1951. 


Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and | 
Miscellaneous sf acerca bart Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


ee eee ee 
_————————— Sa 


Expenditure ; Expenditure 
Years Ended Total Years Ended - Total 
Canals Mar. 31— to Canals Mar. 31— to 
—___________——__| Mar. 31, —___—_______———| Mar. 31, 
1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canals Canals—concluded 
Quebec Canals— Ontario-St.j{Lawrence 
Beauharnois (old). . — (Cr. 7,500] 1,627,469] Canals—concluded ; 
Carillon and Gren- River Reaches..... oo — 483, 830 
Villofe eee coe — _ 4,191,727] St. Peters, N.S..... a= ao 648, 547 
Chambly Culbute Lock and 
(Richelieu R.).... — —_ 780,620) Dam (Ottawa R.). — —_ 382,391 
Wachine 6... caccrsciee — — 14,043, 437|| Rideau..:.........- — _— 4,213,961, 
Lake St. Francis.... — — TD; OO (Wheel anineesos as Serer — — 489, 599) 
Lake St. Louis...... — —_ 298,176) St. Lapencs Ship 
Soulanges.......... Cr. 1,550 — 7897; 120i (Surveys). 0.2 a-e — —— 133, 897) 
StemAmnes) wees. —_ no 1,320,216] Sault Ste. Marie.... =— _— 4,935, 809) 
StVOUIS.. weenie es — — 735. O64 |b brent sctereen «cae t (@rgee wales (Ore 60] 19,950, 748 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Mustavese sees acre = 947 
Canals— Welland Ship....... Cri, 7,440 Cr.46,548 131, 813, 256 
Cornwall wees — |Cr. 5,680} 7,233,823] Prior Welland 
Williamsburg Canals — — 1,334, 552 Canalsiacce cer Cr. 4,706)Cr. 13, 673| 27, a 287 
Farran Point...... — —- 877, 090]| Canals generally.... — 4, 967 
Rapide Plat....... — — 2,159, 881|| Adjustment suspense — —~ 168 361 
Galop. eee. — _- 6,143, 468 | |_| 
Galop Channel.... — — 1,039,896] Totals, Canals... .|Cr.13,874)|Cr.73,4611|243, 541, 089 
North Channel... — — 1,995,148 —— |__| 


1 Sales of property, stone, etc. 
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_ 21.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
_~ Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Lightship — Port of 


Lighthouse supply 


| 
| 


Burlington Channel 


Expenditure 


Years Ended 


SSS eee eee Oe | | 


Marine Service Mar. 31— Lael 
Mar. 31, 
1951 
1950 1951 
$ $ $ 


Marine Service 


River St. Lawrence 
Ship Channel....... 
Tug“ Ocean Eagle’. .|3,532,365|3, 612, 568] 100, 912, 523 
Construction of Ice- — - 9 
PTCAKON v6 hac... fess 
Hopper Barge 
“*Chesterfield’’..... 
Lighthouse Supply 
and Buoy Vessels— 
East Coast......... 4,133,352 
Service Vessels for 
Eastern Arctic 
Patrols. <c\S.5 ssw, 


’ 


760, 699 
233,941 
1,709,767 


88, 183 


691,392 
57,492 


3,002, 430 


Saint John, N.B...| 602,575 663, 406 
-and buoy vessel, 
West Coast........ 
Workboat— 

Parry Sound, Ont. . 
Construction of ice- 
breaking vessel to 
meet St. Lawrence 
and northern trans- 
portation require- 
BIFETDUS .\¢ orc sistas Seats 
Acquisition of two 
vessels for Pacific 


665, 880 
25,375 


248,921 
5,569 


915,644 
31,385 


15,981 46,779 


Eee ee eee 1,646, 614 


115, 000}1,531, 614 


“eral service work- 
boat St. John’s, 

| SE ah Ree eee 

Construction of auto 
ferry for service be- 
tween Yarmouth, 
_N.S., and New Eng- 
land States, U.S.A. 


Totals, Marine 
SORVECO 2 et 


215 215 


16,356 16,356 


7, 658, 664/6, 268, 291/110, 030,831 


Miscellaneous 
Facilities! 


Bare Point break- 

RUUEL «6! ' cielsiapeie'e 0-6 

Burlington Bay 
anal 


217,996 
308, 328 
1,473,799 
95,000 
8,043, 006 


ed 


improvements..... 4,445 
Cape Tormentine 


STATDOUT..<.-5.. <>< 


76, 864 


ock 119,611) 123,634 


fee wee weer eeses 


Expenditure 
Years Ended 
Miscellaneous Mar. 31— Total 
Facilities to 
Mar. 31, 
1951 
1950 1951 
$ $ $ 
Miscellaneous 
Facilities-concluded 

Georgian Bay to 
Montreal waterway 
SUPYVCV ik ws seek os — 918,797 
Halifax elevator site —_ _ 86,512 
Kingston graving 

OCKe Aries pets. _ — 556, 589 
Lake St. Peter..... — — 1,164,235 
Lévis graving dock.| 418,628] 356,601 1,746, 822 
Miscellaneous 
Wiharvessn...ccusa. — —_ 1,005,929 


Port Arthur, Fort 
William and River 
Kaministikwia im- 


eee tees 


1,555, 523/1,048,091] 18,852,634 


OURS ues oe 50, 243 68,053} 1,022,755 
Rainy River Lock 
an Cag Yohei Leek Ge ms — 134 
Sorel Harbour im- 
provements....... 310,460} 887,451] 3,004, 452 
St. Andrews Rapids 
and Red River im- 
provements....... 112,025} 145,428) 1,827,230 
Tiffin Harbour im- 
provements....... _— — 481,622 
Toronto Harbour 
improvements..... 808,461} 203,835 10, 344, 283 


provements....... — — 468,098 
Victoria, B.C., Har- 

bour improvements 56,864} 150,752) 5,338,641 
Victoria, Ont., Har- 

bour improvements 498 603 762,903 


Totals, Miscellan- 
3,436, 758/3, 061,312) 57,719, 765 


Summary 
Cr.13,874|Cr.73,461] 243,541,089 
7,658, 66416, 268, 291] 110,030,831 


ry 


Miscellaneous 
facilities. 44 kis os. 3,436, 758/3,061,312] 57,719,765 
Grand Totals..... 11,081,548]/9, 256,142) 411,291,685 


. ! 


J 


4 


1 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables and are shown in the Public Accounts as 


Schedule K to the Balance Sheet. 


f 
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22.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1950 and 1951 . 


Nors.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


a ail 


Item 1950 1951 Item 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ 

Harbour dredging......... 12,301,492 | 12,305, 212 Central heating plants.... 150, 657 150, 657 
Realiestitene tcseccaccrn 12,776,002 | 12,828,869 || Harbour Shopstern. waar 328, 896 326, 188 
Vehicular bridges......... 300,389 202,206 || Electric power systems...} 1, 215,493 1,219,773 = 
Roads, fences and bound- Water supply systems.... 763,388 768,923 

APLOA teh oa tons eds ote 1,839, 885 1,842,641 || Floating equipment...... 2,181, 269 2,186,561 - 
Sewers and drains......... 689, 701 689,701 || Shore equipment......... 923,508 927,145 
Miscellaneous structures... 756, 924 756,924 || Miscellaneous small plant. 571,524 587, 107 
Wharves and piers........ 91,179,600 | 95,213,985 Engineering—general sur- 
Permanent sheds......... 21,430,337 | 22,530,403 ViSYSurecmemeicns setrskes 606, 403 606, 403 
Shed hoists and electrical Works under construction.| 5,533,904 1,544, 992 

CTANCS Aes ee aoais elec 248,973 248,973 || Sundry expenditure— 
Railway systems......... 7 177,862 | © 7,788,175 undistributed.......... 5,390, 904 5,386, 080 
Grain elevator systems....| 42,292,115 | 42,625,179 Bridge construction, : 
Cold-storage systems..... 5,768,459 | 5,779,504 right-of-way, etc....... 18,580,807 18,563,715 | 
Office furniture and appli- 1 

ANCES Fae shee Aes seo eekerrene 165, 645 181,353 “¢ 
Harbour buildings........ 991,377 1,184,138 Totalsit- jcc Gece 234,165,514 | 236,444,807 


cae eee ee nas Se ee Ee 


23.—Amounts advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for Capital Expenditure, 1949-51 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours Harbours 
pndubroperiies 1949 1950 1951 and ‘Properties 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax. ieee seeeerae 1,899,432] 496, 606}1, 042,951 Monusale hy Eanes th 561, 694|1,514,824) 898,823 
: ort olborne ele- 
Saintwobnae sneer: 1,473,057| 260,452 a VatOl sone ieee 7,040} 120,283} 49,648 | 
@hicoutimiG. nese e —_ 558 a Ghurchillys ceo. 192,461] 249,954) 174,882 
Giches tee 575,522| 260,250| 27,254] Vancouver......-..-. 15,141] 90,243) 90, 698 
ANTCCEIVELS semicere ee 2,163 2,542 Totals eo hcctherecnes 4, 726, 510|2, 993, 170/2, 286, 798 


wey ee eee 


Waterway Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 24 to 26) is mainly for the operation and | 
maintenance of various facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the line | 
between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is’ 
desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, to facilitate water trans- 
portation, the Federal Government expends annually a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of) 
the National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 29. Operating expenditure and revenue of facilities administered 
by the National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 28. The National 
Harbours Board operates as a statutory corporation. The improvement in the 
financial results since control was unified under the Board is indicated by the 
increase of consolidated operating income from $2,452,000 in 1935 to $7,377,493 
in 1951. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport 
and the Department of Public Works is shown in Table 27. 


| 
| 
: 
: 
: 


| 


1. 
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24. — Expenditure on Canals charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951 


Norre.—Compiled from the annual’ reports of the Department of Transport. 


Expenditure Expenditure on 
on Improvements Operation and 
Maintenance 
Canal Year Year Total Canal Voar Vast 
Ended | Ended to Ended Bnded 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, sale’ Boe 
1950 | 1951 1951 Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1950 1951 
? $ $ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— 
Quebec Canals— Administration, Ottawa...... 85,174 87,933 
Beauharnois (old).. — — 355, 640 
Hungry Bay Dyke. "8,436 — 55, 659 
ha Chineig Asa cee. 901, 231|3, 466, 450) 6,949, 881]\Quebec Canals— 
Lake St. Francis. . — — 55, 324 lead Otiicelaen asc cte ee ee 52,211 ODmhLe 
Quebec Dredging Beauharnois (old)........... — 9,818 
Pleotee Ai 4.5) 5,473 — 185,149] Carillon and Grenville Canals 123, 698 107, 845 
Soulanges.......... 52,001 11,607 751,007} Chambly (Richelieu River). 140, 692 158,721 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe 
Conalgree hace a. — — 336, 906 WACO nat ee. dee tent cs chet 10, 653 4,622 
Cornwall,.......... 299, 097| 113, 851)'1,256, 955 achine...:.../¢........... 570, 674 747,141 
Williamsburg....... 45,139} 32,483} 543,610!1 Quebec Dredging Fleet...... 36, 907 45,023 
Welland Canals— Houlaliges ss Srnec: 265,070} 299,585 
Welland Ship....... 206,099] 52,716! 2,077,014 ce AMCs. coe tog beens 19, 430 21,600 


Prior Welland 


16, 646 18,999 
ANAS 7 pets Ae 


6,522) 11,487] 573/333 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 


Secondary Gannige Head Office esis ere och 


73,474 81, 889 


Carillon and Gren- Cornwall :2)0 5-5 Aap 300,948] 413,188 
Valles, ness pes 418, 652 6,000} 1,114,215]| Williamsburg Canals........ 154, 887 182,055 
Chambly (Richelieu Ste PetersaNiSe ee wesc 29,993 36, 613 
VOL) i cleet aie 29,511 6,658] 1,294, 624 
Rideau and Tay..... 87,433) 51,923] 1,326, 860) Rideau and Tay Canals....... 401,924) 369,073 
Ste. Annes.......... — —- 232,812 
St. Ours (Richelieu Sault Ste. Marie.............. 110, 631 134, 880 
RIVOr) coe cute see es 10, 769 8,494; 215,816 
Pin Peters,< silk ocs:s 24,221 — OOUSS4 21 Eren te. tester een 415,148) 461,349 
Brent: csc obs sees 98,524] 48,689] 4,766,135 
UTA yan ene er 5. _ $925) $9220: 087i Murfayesoes.rr kc ces combat 21,090 21,696 
Miscellaneous— Welland Canals. .............. 1,164,307] 1,219,332 
- Bay Verte, Chig- 
NEClOR” Sea sees __ — 44, 388||Flow Measurements— 
Culbute Lock and iBeatharmoiss scone ease 364 520 
Dam (Ottawa Res _— — 60, 923 
Surveys and inspec- St. Lawrence Ship Canal Sur- 
LIONS Mae Kees ee. _ — BIZ; 9001 verve, Cte ssc dcareo dao 11,320 5,760 
Canals generally... — _— 190, 509 
Totals..s.4o + 2,193, 108/3, 811, 286/26, 792, 700 Motalsnsn fete nse s eee ees 4,005,241) 4,478,414 


25. 


Ended Mar. 21, 1950 and 1951 


Ni ore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1950 1951 Marine Services — 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ 
Marine Service — adminis- Navigation and Shipping— 
Beagle sett rset ria i. bo aes: 18,614 19,959] miscellaneous.............. 118,188] 135,123 
Floating Equipment—adminis- 481| 54. 603| Life Saving Service.......... 136,291] 122,019 
yration. .o ese eee eee e ee eee 35, 603 Marine Signal Service......_. 135,486] 144,004 
Nautical Services — adminis- ae ; 3 4 
tration, operation and main- Administration of pilotage....|| 277,798 00,773 
tenance 4, rer ee 250,951}  303,899]| Subsidies for wrecking plants. 65,000 65, 000 
Maintenance and operation of Aids to navigation (construc- 
steamers (including ice- tion, maintenance and super- 


| 


PTR es ee SEE | 2,968,702] 3,643,555 vision) SET oe ce eT te 4,496, 1301 4,540,012 
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25. — Marine Service Expenditure charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Deen nnn in 


Marine Services 1950 
$ 

Maintenance and repairs to 

WHALVESe rracaebiteti i ceca 3,550 
Breaking ice—Thunder Bay... 30, 000 
North Atlantic ice patrol...... 9,819 
Steamship Inspection......... 344, 362 
Agencies, salaries and office 

OXPOUSES eae se 15s ie alsye ols 395, 172 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel— 

maintenance and operation... 593,782 
Grants to sailors’ institutes.... 600 
Pensions to pilots............. 2,409 
Compassionate allowances..... 153 


1951 
$ 
3,054 
30,000 


20, 000 
380, 927 


436,750 


- Marine Service — War 


Marine Services 


Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act......... 
Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act New- 
foundland Appendix (23).... 
Appro- 
PLIALIONS ees carte sree se lee 
Write-off from active assets 
of the balance of advances 
for loans made to the 
Halifax and Sydney Pilot- 
age Districts 


eee ere reer eeee 


MOCCASIN ast oer ees 


1950 | 1951 
$ $ 

49 499 

ay 8,358 

9,877,542|10, 920, 871 


1 ee 


26.—Expenditure on Waterways charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 


Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959 and 1951 


Nors.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the 


Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Year and Item 


1950 


Harbours and Rivers— 
INGO Woes elgg CoS ebUdnonoce: 
Prince Mdwardulsland: .22. ssc oso 
ING ce Molcoinlvc soem aadecoce cos capone ar 
INiewoSlons WiC lease leone teeisie rena ee eee 


ATI erta eee toe Coch ee eewe art 


Wal kom b Geri GOnye fee ocwupioinssutereer 
Northwest LenrtvORles..) sree emcee. 
General ese ee ne ss eee ears 


Totals, Harbours! and Rivers... 


Dregne Pints - Soccer Fcc meres 
Roadsiand. brid @s:, Airas<ssctsi sine ereieiaist: 


Totalssal950 fe. eee eee 


1951 


Harbours and Rivers— 
INGrenodeGlENGle Saeco creases oon canoes 
Prince Edward Island...............-- 
ING Var SCOtlam Lr arnt cocina herons 
ING We UNS WIG Aes ae itancieyciearel recretaiae 


S elipic a: enel ei eas) © elelereh, dee ole 0 \61e.0 ee ei\o vene 


PO PCT CHIC BO. ONC RO eae OPC TOC 


iNliiper acer aee a ook te weld Shee tire oie se 
British Columbia 
Nouikcon tl ernitobyen.criacc a cic rte eis 
INGLE Wes ULLeCLLILOBICS.cei ect ies saterresiars 
CLeMer LRA nee Ses fee ta PR ayn I oltol stds 


Sv alsie ee aene o.6 0 676 See 0) oe 


Totals, Harbours! and Rivers 


«se ee eee 


IDeA) NO eA res Se OoaO SOAS ICs 
Roadstandsprid ces cenits «steel: eles ete ater: 


Totals; 195 1s pene taorers 


Dredging 


Total 


8 | a 


100, 443 
307,358 
789, 425 
289,534 
843, 698 
1,522, 285 
114, 210 
903 
19,814 
1,294,565 
3,426 
62,969 


504,576 
1,220,699 
3,565,096 
2,388, 683 
9, 224, 803 
6,358, 031 
416, 637 
98,306 
93,963. 
3,900, 128 
29,344 
316,292 
64,338 


i | 


5, 348, 630 


28,180, 896 


en SS re here ee |e ae Oe i 


659, 532 
228.332, 


ee (ee eens | mec ene 


5,348, 630 


29,068, 760° 


eg | a | a Ee ea 


244,921 


916,078 
1,232,983 
3,345,763. 
2,976,309 | 
9,161,926) 
5,084, 207 

436, 984 

74, 695) 

164, 837 

4,605, 809) 
26,941 
84,499 

140, 458 


——$—$—$ $$ —$ —_____— 


28, 251, 489 


——ESS 


1,128,318 
171,896 


ee | LE | La | 


6,202,957 


Improve- Staff 

Construction| ments and and 
Repairs Sundries 

$ $ $ 
37, 833 319,306 46,994 
494,547 376, 169 42,625 
1,713,318 911,008 151350 
1,015,012 753,518 330, 619 
5, 656, 381 1,996, 821 727,903 
1,820, 245 2,628,774 386, 727 
178, 905 16,959 106, 563 
6, 247 28,385 62,771 
10, 832 19, 864 43,453 
901, 264 1,151,330 552,969 

25,918 — — 

229, 150 24,173 == 
— _ 64,338 
12,089,647 | 8,226,307 | 2,516,312 

604, 893 54,639 — 
—_— 48,720 179, 612 
12,694,540 | 8,329,666 | 2,695,924 
251,874 309,477 109, 806 
614, 929 225,065 50,128 
1,089,791 1,369,740 127, 686 
1,175,499 737,584 339,549 
5,136,836 | 2,397,321 776,480 
822,477 2,239,096 364,389 
119,466 106,055 93,144 
20,979 29, 085 23 , 347 
23,725 59,906 56,712 
1,252,083 | 1,429,124 506,977 
— a 10,058 

19,332 20,354 — 
— — 140, 458 
10,526,991 8,922,807 | 2,598,734 

1,073,976 54,337 _ 
— 92,425 79,471 
11,600,967 | 9,069,569 | 2,678,205 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 28. 
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-27.—Revenue of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950 and 1951 


Norr.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the 


Treasury, Department of Finance. 


1951 


1950 


1951 


et es Se 


Item 1950 
$ 
Department of Transport 
CANALS SERVICE 
SLES vereelertestnc tte s frase f3 302, 441 
DOINN VOSS ctor een es ok 4,056 
MEGA Yer cee aches ose ce: 1,955 
Ste. Annes LOCK: ..i.csece es 412 
Carillon and Grenville....... 729 
BCA RATHOIS. acs eo foe tae ese 129,411 
Quebec dredging fleet........ — 
CBSA DSN ILS 2 eine i al a a 31,972 
WES INS UTE ies. cee. ccaen oc 9,162 
Ree LON ee theses rore ciare 273 
Welland Canals. ............. 701,012 
SAULG tC a MPATIC. c.f edn am oles « 1,903 
ATA CAU eater atera eer tires < 21,690 
AIOE pieced stein der okicte oh aicie cre Se 87,944 
UIT AV Teas aoe: Stone hc ee 450 
Fines and forfeitures,......... — 
Sale of publications.......... noe 
Premium, discount and ex- 

GHANS OBIE Ee ee oe wcll eek 26 
Sundry services.............- — 
Miscellaneous,............... — 
Refunds of previous year’s 

CXPONGITUTE «se; chime iclew Ne 4,649 

Torats, CANALS SERVICE. ..| 1,298,085 

MARINE SERVICE 
Fines and forfeitures......... 46, 247 
Steamship inspection......... 159, 142 
Wiharrf. TeVeNUG:, «feces os oe sere 203, 874 
EL AP OULIGUER nso asc ints sass ore $ 50, 488 
Measuring surveyors’ fees..... 903 
Examinations—masters’ and 

WMA OS [CCS he se otek sce oss 6,710 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage) 301 
OPAC CUES ir. d6-:. ote Gas! eos Sei —_— 
BHipping {66S} 5 sees siete se — 
Marine steamers’ earnings.... 150 


Signal station dues........... 1,225 
Rentals — water lots and 


lighthouse sites............ 13,742 
Rentals — miscellaneous. .... 16,539 
Sale of land, buildings, etc.... 7,054 
Merchant seamen’s identity 

WOBLICATES 8 oeiitns. ska Sora 3,243 


6,175 


1,335,286 


2,782 


Item 
$ 

MArIne SERVICE—concluded 
Miscellaneous............... 5,132 

Refund of previous year’s 
CXVOUCILULE Garces sacs e 5,569 
Toraus, MARINE SERVICE....| 520,319 

Boarp or TRANSPORT 
COMMISSIONERS 

Licences to ships............. 699 
Sale of publications........... ie2 

Tortats, Boarp or TRANSPORT 
COMMISSIONERS............. daa 
Totals, Dept. of Transport... .| 1,819,175 

Department 
of Public Works 
Earnines or Dry Docks 

Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 

Goes oa petted MR tare 35, 945 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que.... 38,053 
Esquimalt new dock......... 91,973 
Esquimalt old dock.......... — 
Selkirk repair slip............ 3, 603 

Toras, EARNINGS.......... 169,574 
WorkKS AND Piants LEASED 
Kingston dry dock........... 9,025 
Kerry privileges...cc..5 crcce wens 503 
Dredges and plants.......... 180,392 
Tortaus, LEASED...:..%...... 189,920 
Rents from water lots, ete.... 17,566 
Refunds against expenditure 
reported in previous years...| 101,090 


Sundry receipts.............. 6,340 


Totals, Dept. of Public 


Works od see ee 484,490 


4,073 
77,715 


583 , 857 


2,793 
175 


2,968 


1,922,111 


69,518 
20,040 
77,730 
1,429 
2,300 


171,017 


9,025 
445 
9,992 


19, 462 


19,474 
87,035 


9, 858 


306, 846 


28.—_Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1947-51 


Operating} Operating eters 


Harbour Harbour Operating] Operating |Operating 
and Year Revenue |Expenditure| Income and Year Revenue |Expenditure} Income 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ 
_Halifax— Saint John— 
Me 1947. dee 1,161, 261 800, 168 SOE KO93|| ih AOA Tees. os Se Sc oe 945,198 488,756 456,442 
BOe8. ie 1,270,564 862,529 AOS O00 UG48 oo, we ee ee 805, 364 472,365 332,999 
me1949. 20... 1,300, 605 893, 699 406,906] 1949.............. 715,423 501,163 214, 260 
re 1,158, 425 895, 757 ZOZP OOS e LOO ctr ccm alee. 6 627, 860 511,328 116,532 
BOS ole so xe Peeases4Rl? 6150445 '7729) 4 293, HOS 19ST ek... nek 728, 648 576,255| 152,393 
98452—51 
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28.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1947-51—concluded 


NN ————— CC EEE 


Harbour Operating Ores Operating Harbour Operating Operas Operating — 
and Year Revenue tire Income and Year Revenue we en Income 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Port Colborne 


Three Rivyers— Elevator— 


1 AOYY Ceaan Ar eeeer Rea 235, 765 50, 242 185, O2SIb o OSU ster crete see 208, 871 142, 265 66, 606 
GARE ter veoncnbs sores 219,712 43, 264 176,448]. 1948 nee. ps crce er 252,185 189,414 62,771 
HOA GMa meet: crctet tres 213,745 45,194 16875511 L940" eee se 485,718 293, 881 191, 837 
NO5O i soohecsseere ersces 265, 209 64,159 201; 0501 950 Sane cem ere enue 588, 357 325,954 262,403 
TRU ATS Sortie 296, 923 ST ALGS| 200 MOON) LOO eetnerecr crte 630,423} 394,843] 235,580 
Montreal— Prescott Elevator — 
LOA TO ewer rae 4,990,919] 3,083,883] 1,907,036] 1947............5. 136,750} 119,687 17,063 
IO 48 er ereraccacins 5, 608, 899] 3,186,639] 2,422,260] 1948.............. 120,037 160,253} —40,216 
NOD a tects nn 6,272,697] 3,663,798] 2,608,899} 1949.............. 264, 004 150,155 113, 849 
IC Ua dono Geno (6,324, 037| 3,500,606) 2,823,431) 1950.............. 283,680] 143,904 139,776 
MOS Wein Aaragaicte forte 7 478, 227| 4,053,329] 3,424,898) 1951............:. 276,544| 159,139} 117,405 
Chicoutimi— Churchill— | 
1947 ire epee 40,573 21,407 19 POO a GAT ge crea eceke sect: 218,061] 284,725} —66,664 — 
1G 4S eis ccens os 56,310 20,512 29. TOSWLLU AS kisser mevanee = 278,712 321,337| 42,625 
pL a Seen 58,386 19, 440 SS O46 ghOFO art ct aptonter= ts.c 256, 487 339,944) —83,457 
LODO sie Movs creis scsiese 69, 816 22, 112 AT MOAN TL OOO: croletsencegacotes 368,472 556,659] —188, 187 
LOD Sexton oeete ee _ 82,416 29,185 SOS aloo lee. Metreac tice 409,141] 463,887) —54,746 
Quebec— ; Vancouver— 
I ea SRR et ee | 1627, 292) 691, 609) GSn 817 ehOST eo hinms econ 2,206, 235) 1,142,027) 1,064, 208 
NOS Sie sisters ' §84,128 833; 2831 —149, 155} 1948.....5...... | 2,311,011] 1,298,633] 1,017,378 
19497 eosin hoe 871,022 813, 289 DL ool Os On nat tetas hoes 2,260, 677| 1,209,250} 1,051,427 
1 OS Oe tat reenter close 978, 667 818,594 NGONOT SIO OU a terpticters sreisustei 2,985,966} 1,594,580] 1,391,386 
POD Ure’ o ebachaless ast, 1,415,577) 1,217,085 198, 4902 ODN erranesdtslelere clsims 3,305,429] 1,853,730} 1,451,699 


Second Narrows 


Bridge (Montreal)| - Bridge (Vancouver)| 
TOAV EE at gee ieee 835:097| 118.779). TB, SlSq 1947 c. eat os seo 224, 447 67,226] 157,221 
OAS eee ome tensor +974 “764! 129, 3721 | 845,302) 1948.0. kwsm ewes 255,096 95,974| 159,122 
AWS AS Sac Me a oP pe 1,104,921 141,727 963, 1941) * 19495 5... ..c% lores /e 100% 269,012 89, 082 179,930 
DOGO Maes .tece. tone 11, 231,537 1483851) 10882152 eS LOS Os es by. rterenerare = 


283,319 92,908} 190,411 
1,413,381} 168,165) 1,245,2167 1951.............. 1 3 ; 


-1 Reverted to former owners in 1951. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act (11 Geo. VI, 
c. 52) passed in the 1947 session of Parliament, the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
was constituted for the purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising 
the Minister of Transport on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and ship- 
building services. | 


-.. In addition to these duties, the Act also empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions 
of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steam- 
ship subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required 
to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of 
the Governor in Council. 4 


Since the Canadian Maritime Commission was created, it has assumed all 
responsibilities for the administration of steamship subventions which had formerly 
been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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The Park Steamship Company.—Since World War II the Park Steamship 
Company has acted as an agent for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the 
sale and delivery to purchasers of Government war-built ships. This work is 
virtually completed but the Park Company remains available to carry out any 
appropriate duties. The Company has no staff of its own, any necessary work 
being done by the staff of the Canadian Maritime Commission. 


Shipping Subsidies.—The figures given in Table 29 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission for ocean, coastal and inland water-shipping services. 


29._Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-52 


Service 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ 


Pacific Coast Services— 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen 
CHAPS eyed ESUETA ao FE, CR eR a ates aap pall Bit 9 ae Me i a 345,000 345, 000 345,000 
Victoria and west coast of Vancouver Island...................-. 60, 000 100, 000 146,555 


Local Services— 


PAO Ans LOUD MINS actos atlases sok epsicaar sei su cisitersmaciersiotis's ese.% 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Campobellos;:NeB., and Lubec, Maine. ....i.<.c.cs ce. cdcceee ses 3, 667 6,000 6, 000 
malhousie, INiB.,)and Miruasha, Ques. > ves sieeee Gees cee. eelces 22,000 22,000 19,000 
Deer Island, Campobello Island and St. Stephens, N.B.......... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
icrang Manan and the mainiand, IN.Bitscces os co eec cence rev eees 85, 000 95,000 95,000 
Haelifax,,Canso and. Guysborough; N.S... Je... ss ccscsccecccnees 20,000 20, 000 20, 000 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Torbay, N.S...............- 14,000 14, 000 aoe 
Halifax, Ile Madame and west coast of Cape Breton Island, N.S. 10,000 10,000 
Halifax, Torbay, Ile Madame and ports on west coast Cape 

PEbODAISIANG) SINKS oc cee shew sharets Genoa wee aetna e Sect ena ean — —_ 15,000 
Tle-aux-Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que................00000- 16,000 12,000 15,000 
He-aux-Gruessand Montmaeny, Que... 0. cc cdececte css ceseccc ccs 2,500 2,500 2,500 
MN OTAVCYATIOATICUA GL, ONG iis cone te daciiits cone Sienna co ueeie ane 31,000 31,000 31,000 

_ Mulgrave and Canso, NS Soctiele See Lead steer ait Tics geen Usk 85,000 82,000 82,000 
Mulgrave, Guysborough and Queensport, N.S...........00eeeee: 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Murray Bay and north shore St. Lawrence, Que. (winter service). 50,000 50,000 50,000 

~ Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, 

Qyii i Se 35 HARD EOE IS SEE a ce i Aer ate rE Te 64,744 73,164 83, 231 
Pelee Island and the mainland, ORGS es sede ee tas, 2 21,000 19,000 43,537 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp, INAS \eartn sien Soe oR EIR Ceetete 13,500 13,500 13,500 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.H.I., and Magdalen Islands, Que.. 144,000 120,000 120,000 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland...........e0sceceeeees 54,000 —_ — 
rescoth outs and Ordensburg, NoY o.cccsn ses csteseeestes secs -— — 8, 782 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia..............cccceeceees 161, 000 130,000 130,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que., and other ports on 

the nortiy snore; Gulfofi St. Lawrence... obs swacean os one oe es 448,000 520,000 520, 000 
Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe, Que., and Magdalen Islands, calling 

BLMAV VV ADOLUS ae oereee eine inane Chie s lela is niece rene awe ee ees 156,500 156, 500 156, 500 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the 

Patra Tet ROR COMG)UG arte AG TA aie wi sivle ‘e'oless scaled s oieiaueiicta sie els syavsieo"s 125,500 125,500 125,500 
Riviere-du-Loup and St. Simeon, Que. ............20cccceeeseess 21,000 21,000 21,000 

ak John, N.B., Westport and Yarmouth, N.S., calling at way 
FE ie Koc Pao eae AIR REESE a TES Se irene ie Sond Sa 29, 625 29,625 29, 625 
Edney and Bay St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, calling at 

BRA VADOTTG MU eee ore ns Satan De hae Siete eae ee yo erete ysis 40,000 40, 000 40,000 
Sydney, Bras d’Or Lake ports, ports on the west coast of Cape 

~ Breton Island and Prince Edward Island..................+55: 30,000 30, 000 30,000 

jee and Whycocomagh, Cape Breton Island, calling at way 
URS Me eae te ree acts chet the keys ces OTE eee ee sieRGke Sth alere ace. dele a eres ates 28,000 28,000 28,000 
* Se ertartih: IN<S2) LAD OStOn MMASS eANiite nets sabe eemia oes iet 27,221 25, 654 25,541 
- Newfoundland Coastal Steamship SOL VICES sree ie tatees ul ste tataiass"s:2 — 1,250,000 |} 1,590,000 

Ocean Services— 

= Canada, New Zealand and Australia... ..........ccccccccscecces — — 166, 667 
Assistance for Canadian Flag Ocean Shipping Industry........... — 2,358,973 337,500 

URINE race nach ost ct he air a cies car'sic cote, ore ces 2,138,757 | 5,760,916 | 4,329,271 
98452—514 
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PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* ¥ 


Section 1.—Administration and Development 


— —— 
Dae ee 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 
when the Silver Dart piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former” 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia) flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first 
aeroplane flight by a British subject in the British Empire. 


There was little aviation development in this country until World War I. ei 
Following the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing | 
air transportation services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and inter-city 
air services. During this period, the flying clubs movement received Government 
assistance in the training of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation — 
industry. 

World War II was a period of intensive construction of pores and aerodromes | 
to meet the requirements for training of airmen under the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained Canadian airmen 
turned to commercial flying and were absorbed in existing operating companies» 
or helped to develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services, which were » 
inaugurated by the Department of Transport during the War, were turned over to) 
Trans-Canada Air Lines which came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to) 
provide for the development of a government-controlled transcontinental air service 
for operation as regular scheduled operations. Canadian Pacific Air Lines was 
ereated by the amalgamation of small commercial operators for the servicing of. 
Canada’s northland. In 1949 the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was designated to 
provide transpacific services on behalf of Canada and began its scheduled operations 
from Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand in July of that year and to Japan, , 
China and Hong Kong in September. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is: | 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the 
authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics. 
Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil, 
aviation, comprising matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, air 
traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. This Part 
of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Director of Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the Act 
deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns 
to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the regula- 
tions of commercial air services. Part III of the Act deals with matters of govern= 
ment internal administration in connection with the Act. 


Recent Developments in Ground and other Facilities.—Airports and 
aerodromes coming under the jursidiction of the Department of Transport have 
been improved and enlarged to meet the requirements of larger and heavier aircraft. 
Instrument Landing Systems (ILS) designed to facilitate safe landings under 
low visibility conditions have been installed in 17 airports. Twelve of Canada’s 
civil airports are regular ports of call for international commercial air services. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where 
otherwiseindicated, in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter X XVII on Defence of Canada, 


4 
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Expansion of the weather forecasting services of the Meteorological Division 
of the Department of Transport has been made possible by the establishment of 
additional weather-observing stations in Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. Canada 
has undertaken to maintain for meteorological purposes, a weather-observing station, 
‘manned by three weather ships in the Pacific Ocean, 300 miles off Vancouver 
Island. This weather station was established in December 1950 as a result of 
Canada’s undertaking with International Civil Aviation Organization. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1951, there were 36 member 
clubs of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association with a total membership of 
4,000. In 1950 there were 34 member clubs. During the year 1951, with 1950 
figures in brackets, instructional hours flown totalled 51,190 (25,659) and the 
number of aircraft utilized for instructional purposes was 140 (127). The number 
of students instructed and graduated as private pilots was 709 (601). In 1951 
there were 116 who graduated as commercial pilots. 


Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools 
that are members of the Air Industries and Transport Association numbered 44 
at the end of 1951 as compared with 57 in 1950. During the year_1951, with 1950 
figures in brackets, the number of students instructed and graduated as private 
pilots was 516 (597) and the number graduated as commercial pilots 134 (not 
separately listed in oats The number of instructional hours flown was 33,063 
(33,854). 


International Air Agreements.—In recent years, Canada has been a 
signatory to agreements concerning civil aviation with Australia and New Zealand; 
Belgium, Germany, Ireland, Iceland, Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom; and with the United States. _ 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air Transport Services.—These services are grouped into two broad classes— 
Scheduled Services and Non-Scheduled Services. 

Scheduled Services provide regular point-to-point service on scheduled adver- 
tised routes and Non-Scheduled Services include:— 


(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the 
basis of unit rates that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and 
that are not on a time schedule; 

(2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of 
an entire aircraft for a specific trip; 

(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts. 
These do not operate on a time schedule nor need the contractor take 
the entire space of the aircraft; 

(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility 
surveys according to some specific agreement. 


| Trans-Canada Air Lines.—During the years 1950 and 1951, with two 
exceptions, emphasis was placed on increasing service on existing routes rather 
than geographic expansion of operations. On Apr. 1, 1950, a service between 
Montreal and New York was inaugurated; this service ties in with the Toronto- 
N ew York service, and four flights daily are operated on these routes. 
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The volume of passenger traffic on North American service in 1951 was the 
greatest in the Company’s fifteen-year history; the number of passengers carried 
exceeded the previous peak year, 1950, by 9,945, and the total revenue-mileage 
flown increased by 11 p.c. A fourth daily trans-continental flight began on Apr. 1, 
1951, and additional operations were provided on the majority of the other routes, 
including the trans-border services. Approximately 500 more airline seats were 
made available daily than at the height of the 1950 travel season and 10 p.c. more. 
scheduled flying took place. 


At Dee. 31, 1951, Trans-Canada Air Lines was providing service for passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic over nationwide routes, totalling 9,126 miles. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited.—On Apr. 2, 1950, the 
Company began the first direct air service between Canada and the Southern United — 
States, when Tampa, Florida, was included as a traffic stop on the route to the 
Bahamas and Jamaica. 


On Apr. 1, 1951, a service was inaugurated between Montreal and Parisa. 
This was the first direct link between Canada and Continental Europe to be provided, 
by a scheduled Canadian carrier. 


North Atlantic flight frequency rose to a daily round-trip by mid-summer } 
of 1951 and continuing traffic was so heavy that this schedule was maintained 
throughout the remainder of the year. With record passenger traffic moving on both 
the North Atlantic and southern routes, the overseas services more than kept 
pace with the domestic operations in growth of business. In 1951, 22 p.c. more 
persons were transported on North Atlantic flights than in 1950, while the Bermuda 
and Caribbean passenger traffic increased by 41 p.c. | 


Overseas routes, touching at England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad, totalled 8,688 miles at Dec. 31, 
1951. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1942-51 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Cee Re a Ee ee 


Viens Revenue Revenue Mail 

Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Trafic @ 

No. fiea pseu lb. ton-miles ton-miles | 

GAD Meta cee arare eater siaveroceietosaele: efeieters 102,762 51,334,839 | - 527,635 247,314 1,072,574 
LOAD. Heche aia e a aces Siclete aronevereietaver 140, 276 78,508, 427 1,114, 206 526,363 1, 623, 802) 
Me eae on ace oO ORG COOP ee 156, 884 84,425,354 1,117, 747 510, 760 1,760, 486 
G4 Dive, cee ewectec erat ecelocetetsiece. tre, ee 183,121 106,088, 111 1,261,935 500, 687 1,571, 180° 
OA GS einer Sas ele masta 305,442 | 155,777,319 1,453, 743 513, 493 1,210, 716 
YN a whi creel Gg Grate Gi Garceone. O10 427,967 179, 808, 562 2,041,315 764, 105 1,275,909 
LOGS Ae eras er ncare wie ctore tier sie « 532,059 249,575,544 ATS 135290 1, 608, 102 2, 294, 088 | 
OAD ee eh ne Mcata ck taro etoeco teense 648, 574 310, 699, 767 5,471,013 2,160, 644 3,403, 810 
1G teens see WS A ere RA ORS CAG 790, 808 379, 605, 810 9,518,009 3,585,775 3,644,752 
[O51 ree tet eins ae eo 930,691 | 450,840, 623 10, 826, 333 3, 861,583 3,969,371 
eens, ne eee ey acer, Ce ee CSR Occ ee A es EES ee ES AS Se 

1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


| 
| 
| 
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2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1942-51 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Total O ti Ss vee 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Operating E Paid . UE pANS (+) 
Bavaite xpenditure or 
Deficit (—) 4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
3,965,453 202,480 3, 211,922 7,337,318 6, 628, 399 +494,915 
4,213,599 390, 163 3,515, 807 9,379,501 8,974, 902 +147, 889 
4,456,768 376,516 3, 802,395 9,192,522 8,948, 388 +7, 409 
5,462,940 361,177 4,250,939 10,512,588 10, 250, 272 +32,772 
8,047,124 378, 185 3,780, 509 12,810, 805 13,926,061 —1, 269, 624 
10, 450, 524 534,359 3, 808,197 15,297,347 16,796,492 | —1,761,043 
14,469,578 888,917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21,624,057 | —1,183,022 
19,460, 395 1,161,612 5,400, 000 26,523,969 27,472,728 | —1,419,444 
ELE SEAS a2 24,183,501 1, 667, 827 5,400,000 31,810, 684 31,318, 613 +492,071 
USERS sama he 28, 666, 505 1,913,703 5,741,000 37, 043, 289 32,670,654 | +4,372,635 


3 Interest and exchange charges 
4 Includes interest on capital invested. 


1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 
excluded each year, except in 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—This Company operates scheduled 
domestic services with a total of 9,525 route miles, and overseas services from 
Vancouver to Australia, New Zealand and the Orient, totalling 15,295 route miles. 


The 15 scheduled domestic services operated by the Company supply regular 
transport between the larger cities and the far northern terminals and intermediate 
points. Additional licences have been obtained to permit the extension of operations 
to the Kitimat aluminum proj ect in British Columbia, and to the uranium exploration 
centre at Goldfields in northern Saskatchewan. 


The overseas services comprise a fortnightly service from Vancouver to Australia 


and New Zealand via San Francisco, Honolulu, Canton Islands and Fiji, and a 


weekly service to Tokyo and Hong Kong via the Great Circle. At the close of the 


_ year 1951, the South Pacific service was extended to include Auckland, New Zealand. 


In August 1950, Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited began transporting United 
Nations military personnel to the Korean war theatre, starting with twice weekly 
flights. In December this was increased to four weekly flights, one of which carries 
on from Tokyo to Hong Kong as the Company’s regular weekly scheduled flight. 


In 1951, gross revenue increased by 52 p.c. over the previous year. Operations 
in Canada and over the Pacific showed improvement; gross revenue from operations 
in Canada increased chiefly as a result of greater traffic volume, while revenue from 
Pacific operations was greater because the more frequent service to Tokyo was in 
effect for a full twelve months. 


Following are traffic statistics for the years 1950 and 1951: 


Domestic North Pacific South Pacific 
Item ——_-— ———--— ee 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Revenue miles........... No. 4,594,893 5, 299, 871 932, 932 2,211, 242 444,342 423,068 
os passengers...... No. 145,055 172, 646 3,181 10, 183 1,571 1,586 
5 WOU aWeek.. woes lb. 6,041,214 2,045, 734 56, 330 52,321 1,534 8,090 
BPC Dee seas Ch iars oe ot cleo. lb. 5,639,744 1,909, 112 12,755 23, 902 1,124 1, 660 
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Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and — 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, there are four other domestic air lines licensed to operate 
scheduled services in Canada. These are:— 


Central Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Rimouski Air Lines Limited, Mont Joli, Que. 


The number of operating certificates in effect are: 44 scheduled; 312 non- 


scheduled, other than flying training; and 96 flying training. 


Non-scheduled services are operated by the majority of the independent air 
lines. These services provide effective means of access to sections of Canada that 
are inaccessible by other modes of transportation, and act as feeders to the scheduled 
air lines. They also provide specialty services such as recreational flying, aerial 
photography and survey, aerial pest control, and aerial advertising. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Services.—In 1951, there were 


14 operating certificates issued to Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services — 


flying into Canada :— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France). — Operating between points in 


Metropolitan France and Montreal, Que., Canada, direct or via Shannon, Ireland; — 


Keflavik, Iceland, or The Azores and Gander, Canada; and New York, U.S.A 


American Airlines Inc.—Operating between Toronto, Ont., Canada, and New York, 


N.Y., U.S.A./Newark, N.J., U.S.A., direct or via Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited—The Canadian portion of the route 
operating between San Francisco, U.S.A., and Vancouver, Canada of the Trans- 
Pacific Service between Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, and/or Auckland, New Zea- 
land, and Vancouver, Canada. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation—Operating between London, England, and 
Montreal, Canada, and between London, England, and New York, U.S.A., both 
routes via Prestwick, Scotland, or Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, Canada. 


Colonial Airlines Inc.—(a) Operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal, 


Canada, and New York, U.S.A., via Burlington or Massena, U.S.A., and (b) 


between the terminals Montreal and Ottawa, Canada and Washington, U.S.A. 


via Massena, U.S.A. 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines —The Canadian portion of the route between the 
terminals Amsterdam, the Netherlands, and Montreal, Canada; and the Canadian 
portion of the route between the terminals Montreal, Canada, and Willemstad, 
Curacao, North West Indies. 


Northeast Airlines Inc.—Operating between Montreal, Canada, and Boston, U.S.A. 


Northwest Airlines Inc.—Operating between Winnipeg, Canada, and Fargo, N.D., 
U.S.A.; and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, U.S.A. and Edmonton, Canada; 
Anchorage, Alaska, and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc.—Operating between Seattle, U.S.A., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, via Juneau, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., with a refuelling stop at Port 
Hardy, B.C., and/or Comox, B.C.; and between New York, N.Y., Philadelphia, 
Penn., Boston, Mass., all in the U.S.A., and Gander, N’f’ld., Canada; Shannon, 
Treland; London, England. 


~ Sabena (The Société Anonyme Belge D’ Exploitation dela Navigation A érienne ).—Operating — 


between Brussels, Belgium, and New York, U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, and 
Gander, N’f’ld. 


Scandinavian Airlines System.—Operating between Stockholm, Sweden; Oslo, Norway; 


gel Se Denmark; Prestwick, Scotland; Gander, N’f’ld.; and New York, | 
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T'.W.A. (Trans-World Airlines Inc.)—Operating between New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, U.S.A.; Gander, Canada; The Azores; Shannon, Ireland; 
London, England; Paris, France; and beyond. 


United Air Lines Inc.—Operating between Vancouver, B.C., and Seattle via Bellingham, 
U.S.A. 


Western Air Lines Inc.—Operating between Great Falls and Cut Bank, U.S.A., and 
Lethbridge and Edmonton, Canada; via Calgary and Penhold, Canada. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Aircraft.—The Canadian aircraft industry on Mar. 31, 1952, consisted of the 
following companies making the civilian type of aircraft named :— 


Canadair Limited, Montreal, Que., manufacturers of the North Star, Canadair Four 
and the converted Canadair Dakota; 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company Limited, Montreal, Que., manufacturers of the 
Norseman: 


DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of the Beaver, 
Chipmunk and Otter; 


Fairy Aviation Company of Canada Limited, Eastern Passage, N.S., conversion of 
trainer aircraft; 


MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg, Man., overhaul and conversion work; 
Northwest Industries Limited, Edmonton, Alta., overhaul and conversion work; 


A. V. Roe Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont., engaged in the design and construction of a 
jet-powered transport for inter-city operations, the AVRO Jetliner; 


British Aeroplane Engines Limited, Vancouver, B.C., overhaul work; 


Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company Limited, Longueuil, Que., overhaul 
and maintenance work; 


Canadian Wright Limited, Montreal, Que., overhaul and testing. 
The principal statistics of the aircraft industry are shown for the latest available 


year (1949) in Chapter XVI, Manufactures. 


Ground Facilities.—Early ground facilities for civil aviation consisted chiefly 
of municipal or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres and of 


- numerous terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the 


northern mining regions. These airports formed the nucleus which, with many 
additions and improvements, became the chain of airports constituting the Trans- 
Canada airways operated by the Department of Transport. To-day, Canada is 


well supplied with airports and aerodromes scattered throughout the country. The 


Department of Transport retained a certain number of the airports that had been 


constructed for war purposes and others were made available to municipalities 


for local use. The airports, airfields and anchorages in Canada are as classified 
‘in Table 3; and a statement is given showing the number of airports and airfields 


by provinces equipped with control facilities and certain other facilities. 
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3.—Airports, Airfields and Anchorages, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1951 


Nore.—Department of Transport figures: unlicensed airfields and anchorages not included. 


‘Ys S 
: i u 
Item N’rld| &. |N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont.|Man.|Sask.|Alta.|B.C.] W. | k ||", 
; A fe) 
n a 
Landing Areas 

Canadian Pacific Airlines air- 

ports (land) and airfields..}. — — | —| — 7 1; —| — ) 1] — wv 13 
Canadian Pacific Airlines air- 
ports (water) and anchor- 

POS 2h eraser aioe Reta el | ea 7 4 5 2 2 1 — 1 23 
Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys airports 

(land) and airfields....... _ mot |W eee |W ai lRee || mis Pall os 3, — 1 8 12 
Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys airports 

(water) and anchorages....| — 3 | 2}; — 8k — 10 
Department of Transport air- 

ports (land) and airfields. . 3 | = 5 5 11; 40 5 6 8 | 23 10} —] 116 

Municipal airports (land) and 

airheldsaiee foster eco: -— 11 2 3 SPs Toyeet 4a | Stee oe tee 89 
Municipal airports (water) 

and anchorages........... _— —| — 1| — 2 1| — 1 3/ —|— 8 
Provincial Air Services air- 
‘ports (water) and anchor- 

Fe tat ype Re _— —| —|]—]|] —!| 14] 10 1/—|}~-—] -—-J.- 25 


GHOTALES Fiera etaeile tote —_ a 1 1 1} —| —|J] — 2; —-] — 5 

United States Army Air 

Forces airports (land) and 

airfieldstas onc ance on 9) pe ee i | as Pi ee ees 

Totals, Landing Areas. . Bale a2 S|) 12) 485 | V93sle 84.) 251 2334) 49 eae arises 
SUMMARY iiceasd (es oni aca AiR Uiahine oR (aad Lata coca ie ES 

Airports) (land) Seen cceces sce 


om 
= 
bo 
co 
i 
[on 
bo 
aI 
~“I 
bo 
— 
oo 
Ne} 
bo 
bo 
co 
nS 
(se) 
— 
=> 
— 
or 
ho 
~J 
or 


Airports Gwaten mescemies ccs 


Control and 
Auxiliary Facilities 


Airports (land) and airfield] 


CONTLOMS Siiiea oeees cee 4 1 3 2 4 10 4 1 4 3/ — 2 38 
Airports (water) control..... a —_ 1; —| — 2}; —}| -—|] — 2; —-| — 5 
Hard surfaced airports and 

airheldses: cm fen creme 5 2 9 SU LZe | Solel eal eile ee eee 3 2 || 148 
Lighted airports (land) and 

ainields ae aera eee 5 2 5 i wee Be! 8 Qaida 15a 27d 9} 143 
Lighted airports (water).... ie 1 — 1 1} —/] -—-|] — S| = 9 


Air Traffic Control.—The function of Air Traffic Control is to expedite and 
maintain an orderly flow of air traffic, and to prevent collision between aircraft 
operating within controlled airspace and between aircraft and obstructions on the 
movement area of controlled airports. The following services are provided: (1) 
Airport Control, (2) Area Control, (3) Flight Information, and (4) Alerting for 
Search and Rescue. 


(1) Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service in the 
vicinity of major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, 
beeen ees with weather conditions and other factors, indicate its need in the interest 
of safety. 


Continued increase in air traffic, both civil and military, made it necessary to 
expand this service by the establishment of additional control towers. Aircraft 
operations for 1949, 1950 and 1951 totalled 711,560, 784,690 and 968,436, respectively— 
an increase of 256,867 or approximately 36 p.c. in a three-year period. Control 


towers are located at Patricia Bay and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary — 
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: and Edmonton, Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Windsor, 
London, Toronto, Ottawa, and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, Cartierville and 


| Quebec, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Sydney, N.S.; and Gander, N’f’ld. 


(2) Area Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service to aircraft 
operating within controlled airspace during weather conditions that prevent a 
pilot from seeing other aircraft or obstructions and necessitates his reliance on 
instructions to conduct the flight. This service is provided by area control centres 
at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, 
Que.; Moncton, N.B.; and Gander, N’f’ld. 


(3) Flight Information is designed to provide advice and information useful for the 
safe and efficient conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field 
condition reports, and other related data of assistance to the pilot in planning or 

| conducting a flight. 


(4) The Alerting for Search and Rescue service is designed to ensure that the appro- 
priate organizations are notified of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid, and 
otherwise to assist such organizations as required. Area control centres are respons- 
ible for notifying these organizations promptly of non-arrival at destination of any 
aircraft for which a flight plan or flight notification has been received. 


Summary of Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show 
the remarkable increase in recent years in passenger freight and mail traffic. 


| 
4.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1946-51 


Nore.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
She 1924 edition. 


Item 19461 19471 1948! 1949 1950 1951 


PROV CHUG. 35 Geli ci «0. No.| 25,844,570 | 33,186,617 | 35,852,977 | 35,925,311 | 39,901,935 46, 253,726 
| Non-revenue.......... 2,424,219 2,845,952 2,481,124 1,821, 675 1,466, 559 1,905,996 
Motalscaees.ace “ | 28,268,789 | 36,032,569 | 38,334,101 | 37,746,986 | 41,368,494 | 48,159,722 
Passengers Carried— 
PROVENIC™. foc. yee ce e's No. 802, 811 836,047 | 1,054,778 | 1,211,149 | 1,452,081 1,788, 558 
Non-revenue?......... ce 24,356 46,450 41,695 45,763 48,113 53, 154 
‘Totalsies. se. 4 833, 840 893,171 | 1,103,798 | 1,267,865 | 1,511,021 1,888, 689 
Passenger Miles— 
PRE VENUC. «(1.1105 delle oes No.|206,776,408 |237,986,178 |321,704,118 |392,507,141 |474,367,165 | 585,701,475 
Non-revenue?......... i 8,769,569 | 19,959,207 | 20,981,112 | 23,882,322 | 25,213,468 25, 228,048 
Potalsentccs ssn “ | 215,545,977 | 257,945,385 | 342,685,230 | 416,389,463 | 499,580,633 | 610,929,523 


Freight Carried— 


BVEVENUCE, | occ cc nee s lb. | 23,656,502 | 31,633,437 | 33,633,045 | 32,852,373 | 42,141,292 53,542,103 
Non-revenue.......... ff 1,335,998 2,357,529 2,696,744 8, 232,369 8,443,521 4,129,524 
WGtas Gases y “ | 25,173,760 | 34,241,378 | 37,262,712 | 37,097,767 | 46,681,194 | 61,693,191 

Freight Ton Miles— 
Revenue.............. No.| 1,892,391 | 2,985,618 | 4,248,630 | 4,669,861 | 6,420,693 8,274,995 
| Non-revenue.......... 410,560 684, 622 1, 209, 630 1, 645, 052 1, 658, 520 1,900, 940 
ELOtals joe. sis s 2,302,951 3,670,240 5, 458, 260 6,314,913 8,079, 213 10,175,935 
Wreil carried............ Ib.| 5,930,338 | 6,965,895 | 10,110,252 | 13,506,220 | 14,241,523 | 16,485,558 


‘Mail ton-miles.......... No.| 1,534,919 | 1,646,136 | 2,860,796 | 4,108,488 | 4,293,447 4,736,524 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 812. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1946-51—concluded 


zB 

wa a ee 
Item 1946! 19471 19481 1949 1950 1951 7 

Hours Flown by Airecraft— | + 
Transportation | 
TEVeNUe: ane Caren No. 164, 649 218,713 230, 857 227, 563 246, 653 478,523 
Transportation non- | 
TOVEMUC fase oromie crelaree re 19,542 25,338 20,373 14,770 |. 12,409 22, 730m 
Patrols, surveys, etc.. “ 26,011 39,411 48,308 37,988 48, 654 50, ik | 
Rotalsa.es . pees: ss 210, 202 283,462 299,538 280,321 307,716 dole 736 


ON ae eg ok [OL es ent aan A a Ae" PO a ae | ee ee 


Hours flown by crew.... No. 449,844 
Hours flown by passen- 


ore iie (aces « | 1,302,358 fe # ft fe a | 
Horse-power hours flown ' E 
loy2ancralGis ever eroctes 000 


Gasoline consumption... gal.| 11,278,7595| 13,922,4515| 17,030,2035] 16,987,122 | 22,088,575 | 29,596, 490 
Lubricating oil Lonel 


GON. aed ee eis = 149, 8295 184, 4545 225, 2395 227, 382 275,370 333,007 a 
Licensed civil airports % 
(Gillvtyines) are och No. 161 273 2867 336 279 > He af 
Year Year @ 
Ended Ended 
Licensed Civil Aircraft Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
(all types)— 1951 1952 | 
Gross weight— + 
Upetoe2 000M sae. No. 639 986 1,001 1,018 1,169 1,1708 
2,001- 4,000 lb..... Ue 440 403 ' 414 483 527 | 
4,001-10,000 1b..... od 176 312 Adela 398 446 454 
Over 10,000 lb..... 3 68 135 166 —_ —_ = 
10,001-20,000 Ib....° “ aaa — a 30 a2 31 
Over 20,000 1b...... Ff = — oss 113 112 119 | 
Totals, Aircraft..... a 956 1,873 2,021 1,973 2,242 2,301 ; 
Ownership, Commercial— 
Wipito 2000 Nonane oe re) 434 635 456 557 593 Aylr) 
9-001—"4;,000A bia aex. 9 . 57 310 258 264 279 282 
4,001-10,000 lb....... 4 124 261 856 261 300 387 
Over 10, 000 1h Oe Sei . 56 124 Let _ _— _ 
10,001-20,000 lb...... ee eam — SH 23 24 25 
Overs20 000 e tenes oe = — _— 102 101 113 
Ownership, Other— 
Upton? 0001 be sceme No 205 351 545 461 576 593 
2,001- 4,000 1b....... . 16 130 145 150 204 2459) 
4,001-10,000 lb....... id 52 51 95 137 146 67 | 
Over:10;000 dbs aes oe cs 12 11 15 _— —_ _ 
10,001-20,000 lb...... e a —_ = 7 8 6 
Over 20,000 1b........ ee — — -~ 11 11 6 
Year Year Year : 
Ended Ended Ended 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
Licensed Civil Air 1948 1949 1950 
Personnel— | 
Commercial pilots.... No. 88 76 65 56 446 386) 
Commercial pilots.... “ ae a - = 4847 8077 
~ Senior commercial.... “ — — _— — e157 1654 
Airline transport...... oe — — — —_— 87 165 
Glider pilots.......... ce — — — — 33 77 
Limited commercial 
UOC ee Ke ae ereres ee 1,149 1,087 864 653 8 _— ; 
Transport pilots...... 2 : 828 801 837 THD 651 612 
Private pillotsin.cnaa ce ee lize 1,910 2,491 2,603 3,546 4,444 _ 
Air-navigators.......-. ay — — — — _— 28 
Air traffic controllers.. “ — — — — a 172 
Air engineers........: es 1,269 1,534 1,640 1,623 1,546 1,402 
cers rel TU eg on ht | Se wie Pleo eee CL ne he ee eee 
1 Excludes figures for non-commercial aviation. 2 Exclusive of passengers carried between 
foreign stations which are included in totals. 3 Includes employees other than crews. 4 Ex- 


_clusive of freight carried between stations which is included in totals. 5 Includes purchases made 
by foreign carriers in Canada. 6 Old type. 7 New type. 8 Licence now cancelled. 
4 


| 
| 


( 


from the totals. 


Year and Item 


1949 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 


Non-revenue transportation........... 


Between foreign stations.............. 
BPNON-TOVENUC. .. 4c. bie. . eee ce cece 


PEs ae ee meer ROE Se ee . 
Passenger Miles— 
ESV CHU S srs teeter) 3e aes fats etic t.ciasae oshicwe s No 
BOTOVONUG wots ivi by od sv oo ven as os a 
CSRS. Abe Neen! ie hie ali tts e 


_ Between foreign stations.............. 
BPO TOVORUG: GF vcr oak acs 05h vein sae von 


Hours Flown by Aircraft— 


f For footnotes, see end of table, p. 815. 


oll 
a 


a 


Revenue transportation............... No. 


REV CH UCUN ENT Reel Prien twa hort No. 


LLL eS ag et CMaNES lb. 


RON NE SS ee ee One ne ee 
Freight Ton Miles— 
SYGIIGY Sos i ee eee Pee No. 
MDT OM ODUG - ccsic ae pie haw + «5 aisreX srstge uv - 
FE WS eS Fev te ot See Sone te 
Mail LN ig hl ® Sern Ao eee Se lb 
PAELONAIUN CSE oa hi Sie Sn choc ave en. No 


_ Transportation revenue............... No. 
_ Transportation non-revenue........... - 
er atrols, surveys, etc................. se 
Pa ION EARS Oe ee eee cs 
3asoline consumption SAR Aa ee gal 
uubricating oil consumption............ x 
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Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1949-51 by type of service. For a defini- 
tion of scheduled and non-scheduled carriers, see p. 805. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign 
operators; a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations 
is also included. Statistics for Canadian carriers operating international routes 
are included both as “International” and “Canadian” but duplications are excluded 


5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Service, 1949-51 


Foreign 
Inter- Total 
Non- national 

Scheduled Scheduled 

and Other 
23,136,870 11,424, 902 1,363,539 85,925,311 
915,601 897,050 9, 024 1, 821, 675 
24,052,471 12,321,952 1,372,563 37,746, 986 
795, 804 155,599 211, 087 1,162,490 
— — 10, 953 10,953 
= 39,854 2219 3, 690 45,763 
835, 658 157,818 225,730 1,219, 206 
367, 702, 955 9,742,339 15,061, 847 392,507,141 
22,861,152 265,738 755, 432 23 , 882,322 
390,564, 107 10,008,077 15,817,279 416,389, 463 
15,349, 958 15, 231, 790 2,215, 245 32,796, 993 
— —_ 1,013,025 1,013,025 
2,645, 985 230, 747 355, 637 3, 232,369 
17,995, 943 15, 462,537 3,583,907 37,042,387 
3,412,438 777, 224 480,199 4,669,861 
1, 450, 810 15,568 178, 674 1, 645, 052 
4, 863, 248 792,792 658, 873 6,314,913 
11,769, 964 371, 834 1,364, 4222 13,506, 220 
8, 837, 202 16,145 255, 141 4,108,488 
138, 428 70, 824 7,911 217,163 
5, 904 8,810 56 14,770 
1, 281 47,107 — 48,388 
145, 613 126, 741 7,967 280,321 
16,574, 129 1,792, 646 1,186, 801 19, 553,576 
205, 852 35,186 11,338 252,376 
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5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Service, 1949-51—continued 4 


Year and Item 


1950 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 


Revenue transportation............+- 
Non-revenue transportation........... 


TR@VOMIC a ossicles kom slates isc comin cote a= 


IRGVGDUC? dotted tes at eaieee ae ere 


EVO VGILUG is ae « tre Ie oat cele ores sehen s 


FROWVONUGES sh carts cats tice rare oma epcterate ce 


Mailicarrredicen. 205. .ce 5 cstes tect area inn oiatee 
Mailston-miles)meremaciar ccc oi ee iets 


Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue,.............- 
Transportation non-revenue........... 
Patrole surveys Cts ...scscises cemcee 

MOtalsiscc aco etinc to, ceittess Wiser 


Gasoline CONSUMP HON see ae ee ene 
Lubricating oil consumption........... 


1951 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenue transportation............... 
Non-revenue transportation........... 
TLOLAISH Anais asin Be.cis bi siok GER mee 
Rovenuod saeco. ick sucaetan ane 


Between foreign stations.............. 
INON=TEVENUCs waste ste. «since spoke siete store 


MRE VERUG case eee cine sis treleerere cissustsarecensis 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Scheduled 


447,198, 288 


Canadian Carriers 


26,524,554 
671,456 


27,196,010 


1,017,040 
42,552 


1,059,592 


24,195,382 


471,393, 670 


21,470, 229 
2,945, 624 


24,415, 853 


5,005, 454 
1,491,003 


6,496, 457 
12,751,448 


4,101,214 


160,277 
4,404 
1,718 


166,399 


19, 136, 428 


230,078 


30,332, 841 
1,123, 164 


31,456,005 


1, 235, 626 
43, 894 


1,279,520 


540,310, 306 
23,074, 886 


563,385, 192 


Non- 


Scheduled 
and Other 


12,022,964 
780, 664 


12, 803, 628 


155,053 
1,710 
156, 763 


10, 229,541 
192,489 


10, 422,030 


17,895,198 
167, 624 


18, 062, 822 


848, 935 
10,102 


859, 037 
361,827 
20,531 


78, 670 
7,924 
46,936 


133, 530 


1,978,947 


35, 294 


13, 882,322 
75, 214 


14, 657,536 


182,153 
1,515 
183, 668 


13,397,808 
174, 465 


13,572,273 


1,368, 856 


17,764,933 


4,110,417 


Foreign 
Inter- 
national 


1,354,417 
14,439 


218, 923 
10, 827 
3,851 


233,601 


16, 939,336 
825,597 


2,683,763 
1,096,381 
330, 273 


566,304 
157,415 


723,719 


1,128, 2488 


171,702 


7,706 
81 
7,787 


973, 200 
9,998 


2,038, 563 
7,618 


2,046, 181 


287,428 
46,977 
7,745 


342,150 


31,993,361 
1,978, 697 


33,972, 058 


46,589, 09% 


8,079, 21 
14, 241,52 


22,088, 57, 


1,805, 3¢ 


610, 929, 5 


39,901, 935 
1,466,559 


41,368,494 


1,391,016 
10,827 
48,113 


———————S | 


1,449, 956 


474,367,168 


25,213, 468 


499,580, 638 


ae 


42,049, 19 
1,096, 38 
3,443,521 


6, 420, 69% 
1, 658, 52¢ 


4,293, 44%) 


275,37) 


1,705, 20 
46, 


53,18 


585,701, 4% 
25, 228, 04 
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5.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Service, 1949-51—concluded 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Year and Item Non- Inter- Total 
Scheduled Scheduled national 
and Other 
1951—concluded 
Freight Carried—! 
HROVENUO. ce oases sees onic ceeeet ess lb. PTR UAL 22,593, 883 3, 269, 740 53, 438, 644 
Between foreign stations.............. — _— 4,021,564 4,021,564 
HNON=TOVENUG See hth.. acter cere sis.5 10h 3,168,327 202,171 759,026 4,129,524 
POtaISaer seo tc ecll pee ties a 30,743, 348 22,796, 054 8,050, 330 61,589,732 
Freight Ton Miles— 
ING VODUC Sach tiie coos cote ciae Sec oe No. 5,973,629 1,062, 672 1, 238, 694 - 8, 274,995 
INGR-TEVENUG.n ee eicc.  con teen. ef 1, 635, 402 15, 871 249, 667 1,900,940 
ARG OLE seecoa ein Mees MES SSE ss 7,609,031 1,078,543 1,488,361 10,175,935 
MM AaIGarried mrarii ene sits care hes lb. 13, 446, 028 494, 380 2,545; 1504 16, 485, 558 
BP ATIECON MVULOS eng crn, cri cc ietiecise oe be No. 4,412,143 42,537 281, 844 4,736,524 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue............... No. 185,755 96, 283 10,730 292,768 
Transportation non-revenue........... ne 7,546 7,614 32 15,192 
Patrols; SULVeys; tC. tae cc ees ote “ 1,348 47,779 — — 49,127 
ERG tal Saree ctaciset ae ae tensa ke: Gs 194, 649° 151, 676 10, 762 357, 087 
Gasoline consumption.................. gal. 21,662,791 2,357, 458 5,576, 241 29,596,490 
Lubricating oil consumption............. SS 228, 432 50, 204 54, 921 333,557 
1 Excludes traffic interchanged between carriers. ‘2Tncludes 421,627 lb. of mail between foreign 
stations. § Includes 292,908 lb. of mail between foreign stations, _ 4 Includes 1,247,189 lb. of 


mail between foreign stations. 


6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-51 


Nors.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


: Total as 
Item 1949 1950 1951 at Mar. 31, 
1951 
$ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations.................. — = == 849, 053 
Capital appropriations. ...............000- 8,998, 529 10, 127, 684 6,114, 094 37, 624,738 
War appropriations— 
Transferred from other government 
LOPATEIICD tS ee). 5 Aree tikes sles orclern ees 7,892,411 135, 849, 609 233,011 — 
Value of properties transferred to Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation.......... Cr. 2,447,539 — Cr. 58,644,833 213, 053, 694 
Property retired through obsolescence, 
loss or abandonment...........ee00: Creue03.003) Crs Uj OUO8 CE. 2a 80t, OLD — 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom!.......... — ~_ - 4,913,091 
Telecommunications Division— 
Aviation Radio Aids— 
Ordinary. appropriations ......0. ..s..6 08 336, 180 


Capital appropriations. ..........c0008+. 1,792, 146 1,274,764 1,303,894 12,139,813 
War appropriations— 
Transferred from other government 
PCHANGIIENTS:. «p.Seee ates oo suteravenarateter. — 4,390,149 — 5, 645, 960 


Totals, Airways and Airports......... 16,131,844 | 151,152,844 2)Cr. 51,361,509 274, 562,529 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 816. 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-51—concluded 


Total as 
Item 1949 1950 1951 at Mar. 31, 
1951 
; $ $ $ $ 
Telecommunications Division (excluding 
Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Radio Act and Regulations.................- 4,578 17,002 64,368 85,948 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation— 
Ordinary appropriations...............6+. 176, 6588 202,418 207, 688 586, 764 
Wait AD DLOpLisulONS: pre seleveicis cieisuale 4) celeron 797, 2813 — — 797,281 
Suppression of Radio Interferences.......... 11,242 16,878 ie Sty, 40,422 
Totals, Other Radio Facilities....... 188, 458 236, 298 284,358 1,510, 415 
Meteorological Facilities—General— 
Ordinary appropriations, x. sae pelos aces ae 223,396 331, 689 390,219 1,210,318 
War ADPrOpEIa ti ONS ser eetget es creiaelterchegeisinie eke oe 489,279 — 492,099 
Totals, Meteorological Facilities...... 223,396 800, 3942 390, 219 _. 1,702,417 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air 
Senvlee. cic sapiens < Cenk ee es ase aa or eeu = 4,788,369 - 
Grand Totalst4 7 ce occcwcesee 16,543,698 | 152,189,5362|Cr. 50,686,932 282,563, 730 


1 Property constructed at Montreal (Dorval), Que., to Feb. 15, 1946, and North Bay, Ont., to Dec. 31, 
1945, acquired by Federal Government under agreements of June 24, 1943, and June 5, 1944, respectively. 
2 Includes ordinary appropriations of meteorological aviation amounting to $12,486 and war appropriations 
of $469,300, other meteorological facilities amounting to $594 and $19,980, respectively. 3 Includes 
$4,020 other ordinary appropriations and $797,281 war appropriations. | 4 Excludes expenditure for 
construction and development of airways and airports from unemployment relief appropriations to the 
extent of $3,811,164 made by Department of National Defence prior to establishment of Department of 
Transport in 1936; grants to municipalities to assist in development of airways and airports to the extent of 
$4,025,635; and expenditure made by Department of National Defence (Air) or other Federal Government 
Departments which have not been transferred to Department of Transport. 


7.—Operation and Maintenance Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of 
Transport in connection with Air Services Branch, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-51 


Notr.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Expondtre 1949 1950 1951 


$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
AIPeT Transports Oar er eec le nai. ciel os eee rece GR tics) Sree rene es 146, 984 184,451 216, 293 
AIT SeLVACES TAGMIMNIStra tions) secs oae eect eee ee ere 83, 048 167, 213 218,166 
Airways and Airports: Civil Aviation and Aviation Radio Aids— 
Controlotr@ivailvAwiations arc oor ete ee ae a ee 583, 909 647,810 672,540 
Construction Services—admimnistration..............0.0ecccecees — — 712,994 
Grants to‘aeroplane:clubs as csc pen oceans on eee eee 10, 000 158, 000 252,177 
Grants to National Research Councils ~. .. 200 ne. ones. ee nee oe 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 
Ordinary Berean aio teen eel oatie te ee ee eae te ee 8,326, 909 6,468,470 7,914, 467 
AMIStOMTAGIO ALAS eas ce a Oe Ee kee Oe. Ph 3,446,428 | 4,022,365 4,064, 678 
Contributions to assist municipalities..............cceceseesee- 25,000 97,297 196,027 
Contributionsstojotateiols Michigan’... ..5 ene ee ete te eee 20,000 30,420 24, 849 
Contribution to Trans-Canada Air Lines for improvements to 
BILWAY, LAclities At ICNTOsss | ULO.A gees fees oe ee eee 19,000 _ a 
Contribution to International Civil Aviation Organization re 
Iceland Government air-aids to navigation.................. 122,000 37,079 227333 
Contribution to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic 
Air Navigation facilities in the Faroes and Greenland........ — 174,311 70,172 
Contribution to South Pacific Air Transport Council.:......... _ — 224,500 
Investigation of the ‘‘Canadian Pilgrims” aircraft accident..... _ _— 3,469 
Airway andeainpors tratire COntrOl 0.) ek teen ce ec 903, 409 991,496 1,054, 674 
Dencits Grans-Canaday Air Wines... cee Wee ae eee 2,933,240 | 4,317,593 — 
Northwest Communication System— 
Operating deficit—demobilization and reconversion........ 233,356 54,310 — 
OLGiNaLryee eee eee ee ee OT OO OOS een — — 39,703 
Wariappropriations expenditure. ss fen. nn one eee varie Lees 1, 208, 520 1,016,085 — 
Government Employees Compensation Act.............0..00-- 10, 852 ~- — 
‘Totals; Airwave ‘and Airports’. . cecex< oss Sask sles ae 12,892,623 | 18,065,236 | 15,302,583 
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7.—Operation and Maintenance Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of 


Transport in connection with Air Services Branch, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-51 
—continued 


Expenditure and Revenue 1949 1950 1951 
Expenditure—concluded ; ; : : 
Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Administration of Radio Act and Regulations—Ordinary....... 634,008 | 1,011,211 802, 727 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation—Ordinary.................... 1,294, 454 1,534, 935 1,546, 860 
Suppression of radio interferences. ...... 0... cicccccccecececs..... 283,310 296,574 823,997 
Issue of radio receiving licences. ...........0ccececcececee.e.c., 611,919 637,381 675,780 
Telegraph and Telephone Services— ; 
Administration, operation and maintenance.................... 1,130,421 e207, 171 1,216, 860 
Construction and improvements............0.0.cccececececcee. 106, 614 326,160 226,939 
Government Employees:'Compensation Act...................... 5,069 — — 
Totals, Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation 
EE OTE ae 2 ee oe PRO eee ag em Fa 4,065,795 | 5,023,432 4,793,163 
Meteorological Facilities: General— 
Qperationand mmintenanes oF: i oss 6s ok wa oaks lenin 8,960,079 4,550,319 5,126,975 
Government Employees Compensation Act...................... 1,009 — _ 
Totals, Meteorological Facilities.................cccccceceee 3,961,088 | 4,550,319 5,126,975 
Totals, Expenditure ..............0.s.0cecccececese.. 21,149,538 | 27,990,651 | 25,657,180 
Revenue and Receipts 
Civil Aviation— 
Airways and Airports (including Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Private air pilots’ certificates...........:..0.sceuceeese ree 2,822 2,589 3,995 
Mik Ctatiieaseration todas oreo A en oe 4,461 3,703 3,586 
PAM ERR N or Sur Maa secs iad. s chk fk 570 366 580 
ua iray@retarioss Certilicates i. ess.) 2 Pas ove d cu to cckoe ganze i575 905 815 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations.,................... 1,124 L207 793 
PMPOPGIAnia Me tore «foresee Fee se Se TEP ge RAN 426,742 | 1,558,816 1,791,191 
POO ae BAe DOTS Joh ie Pot ee ee 328, 627 337,413 621,088 
Outside,gnd hangar space rental.............:0...-0.0--0.... 342, 403 309, 350 364, 472 
PROUILAL SoC DIDINEH LI EL. Boe ase seals acca bc. « Meceee OAD kde J 13,534 10,499 11,927 
Rental—employees quarters... ....cccnccecceckccccscscen, 87,195 192,151 128,568 
HO Wa AON TTR IS) i) vig. och OP's ok Nk ok ia as as 30,306 23,401 48,532 
PO Mt re OO. Seen nS Ae oe eee Te 59,041 61,515 72,163 
Concessions— 
SR MDR ACA Li Ri Anoieinctac cc gots a ante: ak, ee 173, 878 326, 827 361,088 
PRAM ot PE Be hoo, sss RK cea hey vate 29,897 20,379 21,743 
AUST TRC ivaenis ora eS im lain Sie lr Seah copes 2,685 2,841 4,162 
Restaurants and snack bars... .. ec. 2s sc ecc cove sie se eae — 5,649 19, 684 
GO UBM ho attain ae tame aime, ote Aman Re GnaeT eS arenili — 7,665 14,355 
EIN oe AUNTS 212 gh 0 teenager ad ted epee wena ofa regen aad D 33, 614 41,461 23, 939 
Airport radio service to aircraft. .......6.06csceseccoccecces. 82,263 75,104 229, 564 
SUG ICCA SOMCOLS 2s 2b0. irs: outta orth enlace eee aia Ge ak 28, 952 28,727 35,960 
ERM ret, Vo taco wet Sorc hin cei ee Mee. AA 27,950 23, 957 29, 262 
Mess halls accommodation) 00/0006... 500. occ Ga ec ec ceecwdeed ~~ —_ 5,388 
POG, MAIECONADOOUG Sy Oe? om made gk oy — 9,272 5,890 
ircraft servicing other than repairs.................0.004-. — 10, 938 7,362 
Observation roof—turnstiles.............0ceccccescccccccecer — = 17,952 
PASAT POW ONG 58 cass sicicis sobs Hs a ne bh hen neinced 28,954 18,163 47,540 
Gander Airport— 
Airlines hotel accommodation................0.ececesesece — 31,565 33,799 
Sirwavs (lub, wae, Tere BO, beatae’ s wth fetesms — 64,356 81,629 
SHED SCLC Wal 2 iy i Ge Sp copie © Reagan nea — 187,527 298, 606 
yy 20 Cg 1c aoe gen lea aint eta la Se eetin aati as eaeeS — 49, 280 12,362 
Cosleslon:. sco... ee bet eer AOL S cite Meas Baa es | 22,361 27, 832 
2 LE hu 8 Tog i a pln gna uae ete a erie Pe — 180, 944 58,915 
marlings hosel. dining TOON... . sis. sco sob. cad hon « ha fo da cde « — 114, 433 121,893 
Pe SLOE aN. ae ee nN Cay oe ee oe. Samer omy — 31,184 49,305 
Bee Maya) SHACK: DAT. .5 doors cork bab seo os iee eee — 281, 220 290, 222 
NIE UNIT OAT 8 oo occ cy xiialeink Fa wis mish hee ai Heke totes a 82,158 114, 006 
Ls a dein, eee SR Ri oo Ses iy a cae Reha A NE Fn Wes —_ 28,595 34,018 
Re OME LAME tor tel cas Gk ns, kk 2 Ge ote aie _ 15, 648 15, 657 
PRO MOPEIMEBED VIDOE «oo 08 - saeco ex ot aie oot b Lhe « Shoe doch — 35, 057 57,508 
(CVT Bayes a ag See Ja es de OlGaldil edn, al liegt Np ieee ane Se ae — 78,675 112,021 
(SI pide etpialle Salis oat ieee ail 5A We. | SA ee Oe NS — 79, 668 101, 803 
PNAS SEM Rea ta i) cots Paneserlc wore Wis Sake Oto IT ek chk eS I = 34,774 49,945 
(OOS “LS Tene Ey Seat al f teige Sle Sins ae Se wee — 7,875 7,774 
Pepe ae ere Be cae fe Dg EL . ois PRE deel oan 16, 868 5,313 
coon Sits si are a ae 2 alae = pace se lp Ne a a a i Ree — 4,847 111 
Refund of previous year’s expenditure. .............0.ec0eeee 40,992 21,516 113, 273 
pny AISWAVE ANG AIT DOTA. ; oes 0% coos bcc excl eeSaccccaccs 1,747,585 | 4,441,449 5,457,591 
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7.—Operation and Maintenance Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of — 
Transport in connection with Air meee enteric Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-51 
—concludae 


Revenue and Receipts 1949 1950 -1951 
SS SS 00008 8S SSS a eee ee 
: $ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 2 
Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids)— 
Radio operators’ examination fees............ see e cere reece eeeeee 1,255 1,013 990 
Radio Station Licences— 

WAR TOTalt BEEELOM cen cients alo lcveievs 1a <telsvoveteleloretes axetelelatirrelclstevet=vepaleteterst et 7,749 7,819 8,755 

Amateur experimental station............6-eeee eee eee ee en eee 14,378 15,974 16,856 

Commercial receiving Station...........c cee e cece rece eee e eens 231 224 239 

Experimental station..........0ceceeeee cere eet e eee een eee eces 590 880 760 

MATIN LEC COAS EIS CALION Serer rete rota iat tele cats che ters io role ghar betekel faltle lol -talenotar 351 650 750 

Municipal police private commercial station. ............-..++- 113 133 413 

Private GOMMErCIal SLAGIOI noe cies wists ate fousloie ele iets eteieislake tals eter 18,561 26,139 32,958 © 

Public commercial station. .........scccscccccrtccsesccsereres 3,905 4,880 6, 790 

SUA SEAELOM He ree aie Shee Hie whe aw © 0s lal laliaZe etry ty 'wievetwrole fete eratoresste"aas 17, 668 22,606 26,774 

Technical or training school station..............eee cece eeees 25 30 32 
Sale of transport publications.............eceeeeee eee e rece rece eee 806 1,104 357 
Fines—Radio Act and Regulations..............2s022eeeeer sees 39,496 28, 851 37,839 | 
Radio Message Tolls— 

Department of Transport operated coast stationsiqeens cas creer 127,197 113,580 100,475 

Marconi operated coast stationS...........eee cece eee eee eee ees 56, 740 59, 237 65,477 
Rentals—living quarters—employees..........eeeeeeee reer e eee 17,930 22,104 22,345 

OE EE aa ee ae cate Ole fora¥a le farte ohareretlet Mote ele tatatadotetepen soe 689 2,506 -» 1,860 

Government telegraph and telephone tolls..............-..-+-- 498,138 521,729 610, 601 

Mess reeeiptai sce <ad.os acs aus He tapers ols cis so Ss, 2 ace, eee _— 1,854 1,816 

Siiicla ha (ccna mets Sem yee Oe Oat ot Dane netsh Tider cinig OOOO ON 235 6, 236 623 

Refunds previous year’s expenditure ..............eee see eeeees 9,794 8,831 63,836. | 

Totals, Telecommunications Division...............+-+++- 815, 851 846, 380 1,000,546 
Meteorological Facilities—General— 
Rentals—living quarters—employees.............eeeeeeee eee eees 14, 470 29, 403 36, 849 

(OTH OY eis Soe os SO RNS COlG PAOD PRAGA ODc aro FO Os OOS OURO RAS OO O.Oi0 246 29 87 
Sale of transport publications. .........0..svcesccceceees essences 853 1,034 1,574 
Radio commercial message tolls— 

Department of Transport operated coast stations...........-.. 3,440 1,495 1,530 
Air-ground radio service..............+ Ai Ca SRR PO e oe ARO ee 720. 960 880 
Communication facilities—inter-OffiCe. .......ccceeeeeee rece e eee ~ 361 603 
rm ALES.) ee re seats, us ea Ta Ieee ite, sve pabarcVatols lotalatoteteteletototel slolohet-Belonatatateis 55 Ar aL7al 6 
Refunds of previous year’s expenditure .........sseeeeeeee ee eeees 5, 056 4,773 8, 454 

Totals, Meteorological Facilities............... REI ts 24,840 39, 226 49,983 | 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts..................----0-8- 2,588,276 | 5,327,055 6,508,120 


No statistics are available regarding expenditure on flying operations by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals, but capital expendi-_ 
ture made by commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end of 1949 
and 1950 is shown in Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1949 and 1950 


aaa aa 


Commercial Canadian Carriers f 
Year and Item | 


Scheduled Other Total 
$ $ . $ 
1949 
Property Account— 
Aircraft. ANfeiclaFain'sislerain's els =ieidislele » OH ova cre wn sea mens ganas 17,004, 265 2,077,265 19,081,530 
Rivera tt eumien gain Seth A ahinessi goa tees 3 coe ee aaa 4,537,408 361, 691 4,899,099 
Buildings SUELCETIIN OL O;ViGM0 CGS syevinenmveretcresede crosses ieee ee cual ri vas 3,720, 142 668, 419 4,388,561 
Miascellaneo us rtcatetaces seine Osis 5 eis Seek rst ore estes 3,711,489 668, 363 4,379, 852 
Totals, Cost of Property....................6- 28,973,304 3,775,708 32,749, 042 
Revenue and Expenditure— 9 
TRE VENI 4 Leite: Geclae oleracea feiss Ruciais ie lclagsks sicisimere taieroemien 34,566, 124 5,014, 897 39,581.021 © 


PR PONGIeure eve ce vote rds ti beck os 86 Se MeING eee hae eat 35,066, 914 5,313, 684 40,380,598 
x | 
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8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1949 and 1950—concluded 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 
Year and Item 


Scheduled Other Total 
$ $ $ 
1950 
Property Account— 
ASRODOLUMM EINE ters IATA Sc tobe aed eta eds eh 14,421,026 1,801,957 16, 222,983 
ATFCPALE CNZIMNESE f.asos ce ene ooo BE re ee ogee es oes 3,958, 155 353, 424 4,311,579 
Buidings and IMprovements...7. os. See we eel ee eas F021, (00 408, 883 3,930, 638 
LIE COMANCOUS sae ors eaee cos eae hme beh® Agee 3,663,700 525,015 4,188,715 
Totals, Cost of Property...................... 25,564, 636 3,089,279 28, 653, 915 
Revenue and Expenditure— 
GU BUUOP ERE Rete. ce etc perten a «Gained Sl tpatetans t noe ae 43,600,117 5,463, 486 49,063, 603 
Expenditure ..... CPUS Ate ae haa Sek BS ce eee Bae | Me Pix 42,445, 956 5,527,719 47,973,675 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel 
licensed in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 812. However, these figures 
include pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private 
individuals as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 


9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1949 and 1950 


Class of Employee Scheduled Non-Scheduled Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1949 : 

Goneralvomenrs toes yaaa. os ues os . 849 | 1,796,230 51 178,029 400 1,974, 259 
ISREKS eee ee SO eer ale oe pee 890 1,813,158 60 113,138 950 1,926, 296 
PUL OES meee teeters ere pnts sais a owlousow ote 196 | 1,697,354 143 490,525 339 2,187,879 . 
Co-pilots es Aer oe i ek 173 797,519 1 3,748 174 801, 267 
Despatchersis sen ki o ce eecper, bo haeina ca. 58 21 ;o38e| + 16 37,712 74 253,245 
Communication operators............... 432 971,271 9 17,973 441 989, 244 
Stewards or other attendants........... 192 462,670 3 6,618 195 - 469,288 
PNIPAM PINCCES Ate crcatirsts cae sii ae ace tote oie 267 868, 539 78 202, 680 345 1,071,219 
WIECMANICSs HA Teese atthe. cdeh oaak 1,572 | 4,577,549 94 183,809 || 1,666 4,761, 358 
Airportiemployees \..4. 620.4 dete bene ses 707 | 1,692,876 56 98, 602 763 1,791,478 
Stores employeesic.'. sos ere sce e eee: 195 448,010 13 25,145 208 473,155 
Othoeremployecste iis) Ie Gkintiaern t+ 815 | 2,120,591 33 59,748 848 2,180,339 
MIN GIASSILGC ne cites aaa eS scons each chores — _ 110 201, 238 110 201, 238 

SODAS 1949 6 OF voc Stisa te atest 5,846 | 17,461,300 667 | 1,618,965 || 6,513 | 19,080,265 

1950 

renters Loui Cers.s 8. lise witioieiiniee oe sions 342 | 1,811,154 51 195,308 393 2,006, 462 
CAPE RE yt Blas pS Ra IR UG ile mS a ep 884 } 1,891,601 62 111,035 946 2,002, 636 
GTS Ae loc caine Sat olalds Tat coeaae 202 1,675, 636 159 596, 839 361 2,272,475 
COTE ee ee eee a 176 809, 848 — —_ 176 809, 848 
ID ERHALGUOUS) 2 Seas Se oe oe res a Slee eae: 60 235,913 9 23, 547 69 259, 460 
Communication operators............... 452 1,043, 688 7 15, 297 459 1,058,985 
Stewards or other attendants........... 212 548, 832 5 7,347 215 556,179 
ECUCINGOTSEES «Moles seclato2 vclla haneien 269 936,472 83 224, 265 352 1,160,737 
ONE EL SRENSTE CS) Gh Se Sy i SR i 1,384 | 4,220,533 113 225,609 |} 1,497 4,446, 142 
PATMOPGOMPlOV ees es. fs ee oe Liles ae a ve 727 1,830, 836 42 79,839 769 1,910, 675 
LOLS OMI PLO VOCS ws 2\<1o/a0 s oreid vie. Mods of PA dieye"s 185 445,261 12 27,477 197 472,738 
CUT OIMOMP IOV OCS care ces oe esis cline oie wee 759 2,031,486 57 79,932 816 2,111,418 
PIGLAS STE Orly meee ees INO. a TWN Pk wok — — 87 185,020 87 185,020 

PPOLAISS 1950) 222 ieee een 5,652 | 17,481,260 685 | 1,771,515 || 6,337 | 19,252,775 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION AND 
CANADA’S PARTICIPATION THEREIN* 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) is a specialized agency 
of the United Nations established “‘in order that international civil aviation may be 
developed in a safe and orderly manner and that international air transport services 
may be established on the basis of equality of opportunity and operated soundly 
and economically”. The foundations of ICAO were laid at a Conference held 
at Chicago in December 1944 and Canada’s delegates to that Conference, the 
Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Mr. H. J. Symington and Mr. J. A. Wilson, together - 
with their advisers, played a most important part in assisting the Conference to 
arrive at the decisions which resulted in the preparation of the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. 


In order to understand the development and growth of ICAO, it is necessary 
to know something of what preceded it. While earlier attempts were made, par- 
ticularly in Europe, to devise methods of international co-operation in respect of 
aviation, it was not until after the end of World War I that anything of great 
significance was achieved. The matter was considered very fully at the Versailles 
Peace Conference and, as a result, the International Convention for Air Navigation 
was signed at Paris in October 1919. The International Commission for Air Navi- 
gation (ICAN) which was established pursuant to that Convention filled, to a 
somewhat limited extent between the Wars, the place now occupied by ICAO. 
That Convention dealt mainly with the technical aspect of international flight 
and was designed to foster technical co-operation in the air. The membership of 
ICAN consisted mainly of European States and its scope was largely technical in 
character. Canada was a member of ICAN and was represented at many of its 
meetings but, owing to geographical position and the fact that the United States 
was not a member and Canadian civil aviation at that time was almost entirely 
domestic, the international consequences of Canada’s participation were quite 
limited in character. 


As a result of the great technical advances during World War II and the vast 
development of air transportation for military purposes, air transportation became 
a most important factor in world transportation. A number of Governments 
recognized, while the War was still in progress, that adequate provision for ‘‘order 
in the air’ on a world-wide basis was absolutely essential. The United States 
took the lead and invited about 52 allied and neutral States to participate in a 
Conference which convened at Chicago in November 1944. Canada was keenly 
interested in planning for the future in the field of aviation and on Apr. 2, 1948, 
the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King said in the House of Commons: 
“The Canadian Government strongly favours a policy of international collaboration 
in air transport and is prepared to support in international negotiations whatever 
international air-transport policy can be demonstrated as being best calculated to 
serve not only the immediate national interests of Canada but also our overriding 
interest in the establishment of an international order which will prevent the out- 
break of another war”. This statement is still the basis of Canadian international 
aviation policy. Before the United States convened the Chicago Conference, pre- — 
parations were being made for Canada’s participation in it and the Canadian draft 
convention on civil aviation, which was the earliest available complete plan, was 


* Prepared by Brigadier C. 8. Booth, Representative of Canada to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 
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tabled in the House of Commons on Mar. 17, 1944. This draft, later approved with 
some modifications by Parliament, was further revised at a Commonwealth Air 
Conference held at Montreal, Que., and also in discussions with United States 
authorities. 


The final Act of the Chicago Conference contained the text of the following 
Agreements: the Interim Agreement on International Civil Aviation ; the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation; the International Air Services Transit Agreement;* 
and the International Air Transport Agreement. t 


It also contained 12 technical draft Annexes. The above instruments were 
opened for signature on Dee. 7, 1944. 


Canada became a party to the Interim Agreement, the Convention and the 
Transit Agreement. For a number of reasons, very few States became parties to 
the Air Transport Agreement. The Interim Agreement came into force following 
its acceptance by 26 States on June 6, 1945, and the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) was accordingly established. Pursuant to 
a decision taken at Chicago, Headquarters of PICAO was set up at Montreal, 
and the first meeting was held on Aug. 15, 1945. Upon the ratification of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation by 26 States on Apr. 4, 1947, ICAO 
superseded the Provisional Organization. In accordance with the terms of the 
Convention, a decision was taken at the final meeting of the Assembly of PICAO 
that the permanent seat of the Organization would be at Montreal and the Govern- 
ment of Canada thereupon provided the Organization with suitable headquarters 
premises. Pursuant to arrangements made with Canadian National Railways, 
a modern ten-story office building, known as the International Aviation Building, 
was erected at the corner of Dorchester and University Streets, Montreal, and 
the Organization moved into this building in August 1949. 


The Structure of ICAO.—The International Civil Aviation Organization is 
composed of an Assembly, a Council and certain other subsidiary bodies, and is 
staffed with an international secretariat. The Assembly meets annually and 
is composed of 57 Member States each of which is entitled to one vote. Except in 
respect of certain specific functions, which are allocated to the Council by the 
Convention, the Assembly is the supreme authority. The Council is a permanent 
body composed of 21 Member States elected by the Assembly every three years. 


- Canada was a member of the PICAO Council and has continued to be a member 


of the Council of ICAO. All Council Member States maintain offices and resident 
representatives at Headquarters, where the Council is in session for the greater 
part of the year. The Council is responsible to the Assembly and is the executive 
body of ICAO. Under the Convention, it has a number of mandatory functions 
and a wide range of permissive functions which, together, cover the whole field 


_ of international civil aviation. In addition, it has the responsibility of deciding 


disagreements between Member States in regard to the interpretation or application 
of the Convention and has certain powers for making findings and recommendations 
in the case of disputes under the Air Services Transit Agreement and the Air 
Transport Agreement. 


* The Transit Agreement provides for the exchange of the first two “‘freedoms’’. ; 
t The Transport Agreement includes all five ‘‘freedoms’’: (1) The privilege to fly across the territory 


of a contracting State without landing; (2) the privilege to land for non-traffic purposes; (3) the privilege 


to put down passengers, mail and cargo taken on in the territory of the State whose nationality the aircraft 


_ possesses; (4) the privilege to take on passengers, mail and cargo destined for the territory of the State 


whose nationality the aircraft possesses; and (5) the privilege to take on passengers, mail and cargo destined 


~~ for the territory of any other contracting State and the privilege to put down passengers, mail and cargo 
_ coming from any such territory. © 
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Pursuant to the Convention, the Air Navigation Commission is composed of 
12 members appointed by the Council from among persons nominated by the 
contracting States, having suitable qualifications and experience in the science and 
practice of aeronautics. The Commission considers and makes recommendations 
to the Council on all the technical aspects of international air navigation and, in 
particular, makes recommendations for the adoption and modification of Standards 
and Recommended Practices that are adopted as Annexes to the Convention. 
The Air Transport Committee, also established pursuant to the Convention, is 
composed of 12 members similarly appointed. This Committee considers and makes 


recommendations to the Council on matters in the economic field of international - 


‘aviation. The Joint Support Committee is a Committee of Council that deals 
with matters in the field of joint international financing of air navigation facilities 
and services required for the benefit of international air navigation. The Finance 
Committee, a Committee of Council established pursuant to a resolution of the 
Assembly, performs the normal functions laid down in the financial regulations 
and is responsible for taking appropriate action to ensure that the moneys voted by 
the Assembly are properly spent and that the most efficient and economical method 
of carrying out the approved program is observed. The Legal Committee of ICAO 
was created pursuant to a resolution of the Assembly under which all contracting 
States are entitled to participate in the work of the Committee. A Canadian 
nominee is a member of the Air Navigation Commission and Canada’s Represent- 
ative on Council is a member of all the other Committees. | 


The Secretariat of ICAO is composed of about 425 members. Approximately 
150 senior employees have been recruited on an international basis from 29 of the 
Member States of ICAO in accordance with the established policy of securing the 
widest possible geographical representation in the Secretariat consistent with the 
maintenance of high standards of efficiency. Most of the remainder of the staff 
are recruited locally. 


For the purpose of organizing the work of ICAO, particularly in the technical 
field, the world has been divided into eight regions: North Atlantic, Caribbean, 
European-Mediterranean, Middle East, South Hast Asia, South American-South 
Atlantic, South Pacific-North Pacific and African-Indian. Also, for the purpose of 
assisting in the maintenance of liaison, particularly in regard to technical matters, 
between the Headquarters of the Organization and the Governments of the Member 
States, there are five Field Offices located at Cairo, Lima, Melbourne, Montreal 
and Paris. These offices are responsible for co-ordinating the work in the field of 
aviation of the various States in the respective areas and for assisting in arranging 
for the implementation of the recommendations of regional meetings. 


Work in the Technical Field.—The most important activities of ICAO 
and the major part of the work accomplished lie in the technical field. Using 
the draft technical annexes to the Convention as a basis, the Organization has 
developed standards and recommended practices covering practically all the 
important technical aspects of international air navigation. The Air Navigation 
Commission which, in PICAO and during the first two years of ICAO, operated 
as a Committee of unlimited membership, played a most important part in this 
work. Normally, the first step in developing standards is to invite all the con- 
tracting States to send representatives to a ‘Division’ meeting at which, on the 
basis of an agenda and documentation prepared by the Secretariat and the Com- 


mission, the technical experts contribute, from their knowledge and experience ~ 
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of the subject, to the development of standards and practices designed to meet 
the needs and the best interests of all the Member States. The recommendations 
contained in the final report of the Division are studied by the Air Navigation 
Commission, with the assistance of the expert Secretariat, and then despatched 
together with any comments of the Commission, to all the Member States for their 
consideration. At this stage, all the Member States, whether or not they were 
represented at the meeting of the Division, are invited to submit their comments 
on the proposals developed in the Division. All comments received are examined 
and the recommendations of the Division once again reviewed. The Air Navigation 
-Commission then presents to the Council its report and recommendations on the 
work of the Division. To the extent that these recommendations involve the 
adoption of or amendment to standards or recommended practices, a two-thirds 
vote (14 members) of the Council is required for their adoption. Standards and 
recommended practices, or amendments thereto, adopted by the Council, are then 
transmitted to all the States and unless, within 90 days or such longer period as the 
Council may prescribe, a majority of the Member States have notified to the Council 
their disagreement, the recommendations become effective under the Convention. 
After an additional period specified by the Council, during which the Member 
States are required to take the necessary steps to implement them through their 
_ own national laws or regulations, the recommendations come into force for all the 
Member States of the Organization. The only basis on which a State may be relieved 
_of compliance with a standard established pursuant to the Convention is in cases 
where that State finds it impracticable to comply in all respects with any such 
international standard and to bring its own regulations or practices into full accord 
therewith or where a State finds it necessary to adopt regulations or standards 
differing in any particular respect from those established by the international 
standard. In such cases, the States concerned must immediately notify the Organiza- 
tion which, in turn, notifies all the other States of this ‘deviation’. There can be no 
deviation over the high seas from Rules of the Air established by ICAO. Canada 
has participated very fully in the work of the Divisions and this participation has 
_been greatly facilitated by the fact that practically all Division meetings are held 
at Montreal. 


| The following Technical Standards and Recommended Practices have been 
adopted as Annexes to the Convention:— 


| (1) Personnel Licensing. (8) Airworthiness of Aircraft. 
| (2) Rules of the Air. (9) Facilitation of International Air 
(3) Meteorological Codes. Transport. 
(4) Aeronautical Charts. (10) Aeronautical Telecommunications. 
! (5) Dimensional Units to be used in (11) Air Traffic Services. 
Air Ground Communications. (12) Search and Rescue. 
(6) Operation of Aircraft. (13) Aircraft Accident Inquiry. 
(7) Aircraft Nationality and Registra- (14) Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
tion Marks. Ground Aids. 
Regional Activities.—Many problems related to international air navigation 


are regional in character and ICAO periodically convenes meetings because it is 
necessary from time to time to review the situation within the several Air Navigation 
Regions. Invitations are issued to all of the States located in the Region and 
to those States whose aircraft regularly fly into or through the Region. Each 
Regional Meeting considers the over-all provision of and requirements for air 
navigation facilities and services in the Region, and specific recommendations are 
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made in any case where an existing deficiency or inadequacy is considered likely 
to affect seriously the safety and regularity of international air navigation. Reports — 
of Regional Meetings come before the Council together with the recommendations 
of the Air Navigation Commission thereon and, where appropriate, Council adopts 
the recommendations and transmits them to the States concerned for consideration — 
and action. In cases where the State or States directly responsible for the imple- 
mentation of a recommendation find it impracticable to do so, the Council may, 
under Chapter XV of the Convention, initiate the necessary action leading towards — 
the joint financing of the project. ; 


ICAO has now compiled, through the joint efforts of the Field Offices, the 
Headquarters Secretariat and the Air Navigation Commission, a complete tabulation — 
on a world-wide basis of all air navigation facilities and services necessary or 
desirable for the safety, regularity or efficiency of international air navigation. This 
list. includes existing facilities and services as well as the deficiencies. 


Joint Financing of Air Navigation Facilities and Services.—Under the 
Convention, every Member State is required, so far as it may find practicable, — 
“to provide in its territory, airports, radio services, meteorological services and 
other air navigation facilities to facilitate international air navigation in accordance — 
with the Standards and Practices recommended or established from time to time 
pursuant to this Convention’. In some cases, because of lack of necessary funds 
or a limited interest in aviation, States do not find it practicable to provide certain 
facilities and services that are considered to be necessary in the interest of inter- 
national air navigation. The Convention, under Chapter XV, places upon the ~ 
Council the responsibility for initiating the necessary action to remedy the defici- 
encies in such cases which includes consultation with the State directly concerned 
and with other States affected and, in these cases, prescribes certain rules relating 
to the financing of air navigation. facilities and services. Pursuant to these — 
provisions, arrangements have been entered into by which the States whose 
aircraft fly the North Atlantic meet a substantial part of the cost of air naviga- 
tion facilities and services furnished by the Governments of Iceland and Denmark 
in Iceland, Greenland and the Faroe Islands, respectively. These arrangements | 
were concluded at Special Conferences at which Denmark and Iceland, together 
with the other States concerned, were represented. Contributions under these” 
schemes are based on the actual proportion of use of the facilities in question 
by the aircraft of the States concerned. Canada is a party to both agreements — 
and the Canadian contribution amounts to about 7 p.c. of the total cost. Under the 
North Atlantic Ocean Stations Agreement, the same States provide, either by cash 
contributions or contribution of ships, a network of 10 Ocean Weather Stations 
permanently located in the North Atlantic, the maintenance of which requires” 
25 vessels. Canada’s responsibility under this Agreement is one ship. The principal — 
function of these Weather Stations is to furnish meteorological information which 
contributes to the safe and economical operation of North Atlantic air services. 
They also provide aids to air navigation and are equipped to serve as search and 
rescue units in cases of emergency. 


Work in the Economic Field.—While the economic aspects of international 
air transport constitute a relatively small proportion of the activities of ICAO, 
they are of very considerable importance. | 
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For a number of reasons it is easier to secure international agreement in 


: technical matters than in the economic field and this difficulty has frequently impeded 
_ the work of ICAO. At the Chicago Conference, there was a generally expressed 


desire to make provision for the extension on a uniform basis of the rights to fly 
internationally. Because of the difficulties involved, two separate agreements 
were provided—the International Air Services Transit Agreement and the Inter- 
national Air Transport Agreement. Forty-one States accepted the Transit Agreement 


_ but only 17 States (of which five have since denounced) accepted the Transport 


Agreement. During the life of PICAO and thereafter in ICAO, studies and dis- 
cussions were undertaken with a view to the development of a multilateral agreement 
on commercial rights in international transport. However, discussions in two 
Assemblies and in a Special Commission, convened at Geneva in November 1947, 
failed to produce an effective solution. It is generally agreed that the present system 
of bilateral exchange of routes and rights is not satisfactory but, although the matter 
has been given a great deal of further study, no complete solution has yet been found. 
‘Canada has consistently supported the multilateral principle. 


An important achievement of ICAO-has been in the development of standards 
and recommended practices in the field of facilitation of international air transport. 
In the early stages of international civil aviation, the main advantages of air travel, 
which are speed and the ability of aircraft to cross natural barriers, were considerably 
impaired by the great variety of national laws and regulations relating to customs, 
immigration, health and agricultural quarantine in connection with border clear- 

ances. This problem was vigorously attacked by ICAO and, at a Facilitation 
Division Meeting held at Geneva in May 1948, a comprehensive set of draft standards 
and recommended practices was prepared to deal with this problem, and 
these were later adopted by the Council as Annex 9 to the Convention. These 
standards and recommended practices were accepted by the Member States, 
including Canada, with relatively few deviations, and, as a consequence, there has 
been a great simplification and unification of border crossing procedures throughout 
the world. At the Second Session of the Facilitation Division held early in 1952, 
_a number of proposals were made for additional and improved standards; these 
should be ready for adoption by the Council before the end of 1952. 


Progress has been made with a number of other matters of considerable 
importance to airlines and to the general public who use them. These include 
Council recommendations to the Member States directed towards the elimina- 
tion of double income and property taxation on airlines, certain taxes on fuel and 
oil and double and other burdensome insurance requirements. The statistical 
| program of ICAO is of great importance to the Member States and invaluable 
to much of the work of the Council. 


: Work in the Legal Field.—The Comité International Technique d’Experts 
Juridiques Aériens (CITEJA), which was created pursuant to a recommendation 
adopted at the First International Conference on Private Air Law held at Paris 
in 1925, made considerable progress in the development of a code of private 
international air law through the preparation of draft international conventions for 
final adoption at periodic international conferences. The Chicago Conference 
‘recommended that Member States give consideration to the desirability of bringing 
about the resumption, at the earliest possible date, of the work of the CITEJA 
‘and of co-ordinating the activities of CITEJA with those of PICAO and, in due 
course, ICAO. 
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The first post-war session of CITEJA was held at Paris in January 1946 and, q 


at this session, Canada participated for the first time in the work of this Organization. 
The CITEJA continued to operate during the period of the Provisional Organization 
and, at the first session of the ICAO Assembly in 1947, arrangements were made for 
the establishment of the Legal Committee of ICAO and for the new Committee 
to take over the functions formerly exercised by CITEJA. Since that time the 
Legal Committee has carried on that work. A new Convention has been adopted 
on the International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft, the purpose of which is to 


safeguard, while aircraft are in foreign Contracting States, rights of property, 4 


possession or security in or over the aircraft, validly acquired by third parties, in 


accordance with the laws of the State in which the aircraft is registered as to nation- — 


ality. A revision of the Rome Convention, which deals with damage caused by 
foreign aircraft to third parties on the surface, has been completed by the Legal 


Committee and will be considered by a Special Conference at Rome in September — 
1952. A revision of the Warsaw Convention, which governs the international | 
carriage of goods and passengers by air, is also in an advanced stage and many © 


other projects are under study in the private air-law field. Canada has participated 
throughout in all the meetings of the Legal Committee. 


Co-operation with Other International Organizations.—As a specialized 
agency of the United Nations, ICAO hasa formal agreement with the United Nations 
for the purpose of ensuring the fullest co-ordination and co-operation between 


the two Organizations and, for the same purpose, ICAO has working arrangements 


with a number of the other specialized agencies including the World Meteorological — 


Organization, the World Health Organization, the Universal Postal Union and the | 


International Telecommunications Union. These arrangements have proved to be © 
of great value in avoiding duplication of effort and possible conflicts where there are — 


overlapping interests. 


_ United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance.— Under | 
the United Nations expanded program for technical assistance, technical assistance — 
missions have been organized by ICAO and dispatched to a number of under- 


developed countries. Technical advisers have been provided to meet special needs 
and a comprehensive fellowship scheme was established under which nationals of 
countries needing assistance are given training in countries that are more advanced 
in aviation and have the necessary facilities. Canada has co-operated fully 
with ICAO in furnishing qualified personnel as members of missions and for 
specialized work and has also undertaken to provide fellowship training in certain 
fields of aviation. 


Canada’s Contribution to ICAO.—As already stated, Canada has partici- | 


pated fully in all phases of the work of ICAO and Canadian representatives have 


from the beginning made substantial and valuable contributions to the work of the 
Organization in the Assembly, in Council, in the Committees and in Divisional and | 
Regional Meetings. In turn, Canada has received very substantial benefits as a) 
result of the work of the Organization. The opportunities afforded the participants | 
in ICAO meetings, by way of the exchange of views with technical, economic and 
legal experts from all parts of the world, are of considerable value both in broadening 
understanding of world-wide problems in all fields of civil aviation and in the under- | 


standing of national problems and characteristics of the other participants. 
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The Government of Canada has contributed to ICAO by granting privileges 
and immunities of a diplomatic character to the Organization itself, to the inter- 
nationally recruited staff and to the representatives of the Member States perman- 
ently located at the Headquarters or attending meetings. Negotiations are under 
way between ICAO and the Government of the Province of Quebec and also with 
the authorities of the City of Montreal for similar privileges. When the arrangement 
was made for the establishment of the Headquarters premises at Montreal, it was 
agreed that rental charges would not include any profit element. Pursuant to this 
arrangement, Canada has contributed approximately $70,000 annually towards rent. 
At the request of the Council of ICAO for further financial assistance in alleviating 
to some extent the high cost of maintaining the Organization at Montreal, the 
Government of Canada has offered, subject to approval by Parliament, further to 
subsidize the rent of ICAO in an amount which, together with the present contribu- 
tion, will make a total contribution of approximately $200,000 per annum. On 
the basis of this offer, rent of ICAO will compare very favourably with that of other 
specialized agencies located in Europe. 


Canada’s contribution towards the operating expenses of ICAO represents 


_. approximately 5 p.c. of the total annual budget which is about $3,000,000. 


PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given in the 1934-35 
Year Book, p. 778. i 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service.{+—The function 
of the Telegraph and Telephone Section of the Department of Transport is to furnish 
wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where commercial 
companies do not enter into the field and where the population must receive adequate 
communication services in the public interest. These services include: telegraph and 


_ telephone services to scattered settlements along the coast of Cape Breton Island; 


cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, to 
Prince Edward Island and to a number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario as well as telephone 
lines on the latter; some lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; 
telegraph lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and Peace River country in 
Alberta in addition to an extensive telephone system in the latter area; telegraph 
and telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver Island, B.C., and 
adjacent islands; service to fishing, lumber and mining centres in the interior; 


_ and an overland telegraph and telephone line serving communities from Ashcroft, 


B.C., to Dawson, Yukon Territory. 


As at Mar. 31, 1951, the Telegraph and Telephone Service comprised 7,608 
miles of pole line, 23,095 miles of wire, 224-5 nautical miles of submarine cable, 


49 radio stations and 405 offices. The number of messages handled during the 


year was 1,340,454, producing a gross revenue of $674,464 and a net revenue of 
$610,601. 


= Except where otherwise noted, this Part has been revised in the Publie Finance and Transportation 


. Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph 


and telephone statistics. Singh mAb Kiats 
Revised by G. C. W. Browne, Controller of Telecommunications, Telecommunications Division, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 
The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive 
in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical difficulties. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-41 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 19388 edition. 


Cable- 
: Net Pole- : grams | Money 
Gross’ |Operating c 2 Wire Em- Messages 
f t L . Offi 1 and Ab, - 
Year Revenue | Expenses Ce eene Milea: ee Mileage] ployees! Cee) anda ‘resent Eaton 
grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ 


1942. . .|14,826,431]11,925,417| 2,901,014] 52,418] 381,953} 7,544) 4,979/15,422,131)2, 831, 549/5, 439, 880 
1943. . .|16, 955, 288|12, 942,108] 4,013,180) 52,414] 384,350) 8,330)  4,908)16, 469, 564/3, 013, 752|7, 677, 080 
1944. . 116,986; 491/14, 404,835] 2,581,656] 52,414] 387,677] 8,050)  4,834/16, 445, 450/2, 324, 863/8, 242, 926 


1945. . .|18, 016, 289]15, 062,231] 2,954,058] 52,447] 391,476] 8,230}  4,804/17, 666, 904/2, 192, 173/8, 006, 128 © 


1946. . .117, 997, 726/16, 028,900] 1,968,826] 52,523} 400,981] 8,603]  4,707/18, 441, 841}1,845,539/9, 247, 100 


1947... .|18,514,525]17, 359,796] 1,154,729] 51,024) 401,803) 8,711]  4,640)18,987,774/1, 613, 621/10,988,591 
1948. . .119, 422, 788]20, 292, 402|Dr.869,614] 50,958} 405,640] 9,093] 4, 679/19, 013, 468}1,579, 679|11,512,194 
1949. . .|22, 256, 557/22, 062,943} 193,614] 52,535) 413,759] 9,555) 5, 288)20, 063, 078/1, 642, 278/12,469,348 
1950. . ./23, 922, 225/22, 545,625] 1,376,600] 51,999) 414,943} 9,757)  5,277|20,477,775)1, 687, 721)12,733,989 
1951. . .|29, 128, 473/27, 807,547| 1,320,926] 53,580] 435,348} 10,611) 5,2383)/21,815, 837/1, 785, 836)16,955,699 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes messages relayed and 
includes paid wireless messages to and from ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate submarine cables landing 
in Canada: Cable and Wireless Limited; the Commercial Cable Company; the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; and the French Telegraph Cable Company. 
These companies operate to stations in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Bermuda, Australia, New Zealand and St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. The 
number of cables operating between connected stations and the length of cables _ 
are given in the following table. 

2.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1950 . 
: Nautical 
Company and Station Cables Mites 
No. No. 
Cable and Wireless Limited— 
Halifax, N.S. to Harbour Grace, N’f’ld.—Harbour Grace, N’f’ld. to Porth- 
cumnow: Lanelan disse tes ero eaga sree) ys Sivas sito ante sce an ch aman se eicaar pone. 1 2,917 
Halifax, N.S. to Horta, Azores—Horta, Azores to Porthcurnow, England....... 1 5) es 
Bamifield, iB. Cte Sydney, eAustralia..c Sesche oaemre oh ce ee eee er eer eee if 7,837 
‘Bamfield. CatosAuckland.. New Zealand... samacenekie ice cis ce etree eee eer 1 6, 768 
HalifaxeiN: 8 itocBermud ages eee ek oS Se ere erie ka Sede te eee 1 877 
Commercial Cable Company— : 
@ansowN.Ss tovboriaux BasquesisIN, tlc. 2 erate see tot oie eine errr tee I 200 
CansonINes. to waterville: ireland, vid ot. VObMsnIN ft laa seemejeece setts errr 2 4,502 
CansomNis: tomlaraRocka waa Nios Wie Awigg ere teen, omit ne te Paice ie ane rae 3} 2,891 
Canso, N.S. to Horta, Fayal, Azores—Horta, Azores to Waterville, Ireland.... 2 5,873 
StJJonn seNtads=tosWatenvallesineland erry wees teekaie acre iis actin: 2 3,718 
StaJohnis Ni lds to Parskockawaye Nux) Wisco alecsel -lceei hee eer es sere 2 2,594 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands..................-+005- 2 396 
North Sydney, N¢S.-tonlsland (Covien-N Lids s race ss cee stack ae ee ee 2 634 
North Sydney.Ncs. to ColinetsiNat ld op. trate clare fouegebetos/ais atsie’s cee oie nein iene ae 1 323 
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2.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1950—concluded 
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Company and Station Cables a 
eS a SS TS Es ee ee 
No. No. 
Western Union Telegraph Company—concluded 
J po A ORE Od SES asso BR feb Og Oo) ee rr re ee 2 1,594 
Gatep, Doeto Dutbury Mass. USA. 0: ow). Be. wo . ooae Cece 1 bid 
Canso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. ...........ceccccecccceecccece. ab 254 
POF GUE GUE NG tO MUNG, N.S. iid ocd SEG NEA ae ade odie eo oe ae 2 253 
Hearts Content, N’f’ld. to Valentia, Ireland. ...........0000.occcbecccceccccces 4 7,505 
Hearts Content, N’f’ld. to Rantem Hut, N SHS ercal Sica ce. Data cere Ee es ca lee 3 76 
Bay Roberts, Ni id: to Penzance, England... ...0.-. eee 4 8,419 
Bay Hoberanet tate Motta wivores. | o> co Fee ey hos 3 oe 1 1,341 
Day, HObetis tid. to Flamimels NOY .!. desi e Jad, ool en 2 2,757 
Placentia, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. .................--0000-.. 2 249 
Islands Cove Hut, N’f’ld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands................... 1 130 


French Telegraph Cable Company— 
Canso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. .........0..00.ccecccecccecceee 1 257 


Section 2.—Telephones 


; A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
| given in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 781. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,912 telephone systems existing in 1950 included 
_ the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
_ smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together with 
_ the system operated by the Federal Department of Public Works and the National 
_ Parks of Canada, Department of Resources and Development. Also included 
| were 24 municipal systems, the largest being operated by the cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Of the 2,245 co-operative telephone companies, 
| 1,008 were in Saskatchewan, 795 were in Alberta and 215 in Nova Scotia. The 
_ largest among the 456 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1950 were 
the Bell Telephone Company and the British Columbia Telephone Company. 
| Over 64 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Tele- 
_ phone Company, and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 59 we: 
_ of the total number for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the period 1941-50, there was an increase 
_ of 1,354,946 in the number of telephones in use, representing an advance of 55 p.c. 
in telephones per 100 population. 


Of the 2,917,092 telephones in Canada in 1950, 1,811,194 or 62 p.c. were 
operated from automatic switchboards and the remainder from manual switch- 
boards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switchboards 
_in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them in the other 
provinces as equipment becomes available. 
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3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, 1941-50 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-40 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1938 edition. 


See ——————_____ TET 


Telephones in Use : 


P aries eneen nen y ere che MOISE SES: Ne eee a eee 
Sys- | Pole-Line] Mileage 
Year : ; : : Per 100 
tems | Mileage of Wire Bias ee td Rugalt Pups Total Popu- 
ation 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
1941....2| 3,209 213,393 5, 882, 223 446,739 827,522 257, 409 30, 476 1,562,146 30. ae 
1942....] 3,192 217,958 6,014,596 463 , 827 867, 307 266,176 30,465 1,627,775 14-0 
1943....| 3,187 218,702 6,057,880 484 429 901, 228 275, 202 31,303 1,692,162 14:3 
1944..+..| 3,174 220,161 6,108,070 504,791 928,061 286,521 32,550 1,751,923 14-6 
1945 tea aol 222,435 6,333, 761 531,697 983 , 074 300, 757 33, 266 1,848,794 15-3 
194 Gites |S agall 4 228,983 6,770, 137 585,982 | 1,079,769 326,405 33, 962 2,026,118 16-5 
19472 seal) S050 232,054 7,285,681 645,154 | 1,194,840 354,779 35,824 2,230,597 17-7 
1948....] 2,992 235,379 7,913,068 701,869 | 1,828,373 383, 227 38,399 2,451, 868 19-0 
194962 lo 2nO aL 242,147 8,725,760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699,612 19-9 
1950....| 2,912 | 245,443 9,488, 467 813,352 | 1,611,759 447,691 |. 44,290 2,917,092 21-1 


| 


——— 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbani- 
zation of the population because the number of telephones used for business purposes 
is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


On Private Branch 


n n 
ere haae re 2- spe ee pechauess and Public ee 
ines -Party Lines ines xtensions : i 

or Teen. Sis ate Total pe 100 
Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- Resi- oor 1 oa 

dence ness dence ness dence ness dence hea 

No No. No No. No No No. No No. No 

949} — USER 281 1,404 3,380} 1,521 260) 18,668) — 5-4 

1,232 249 2,836 414 3,263 1,035 263 64) 10,591) 11:3 

19,999 1,043] 29,258] 2,145) 17,717) 12,039 4,605 1,178)) 97,919} 15-2 

10, 647 1,305) 21,013 1,691] 13,169 9, 669 2,681 1,021) 67,541} 13-1 

98,090} 16,039] 252,709) 13,953 55,579) 123,439) 24,073) 16,302 671,491) 17-3 
147,572| 20,957) 474,127] 9,645) 158,728) 188,323 65,226} 15,803/1,188,026) 26-9 
42,101 142} 28,320 3,172) 19,551) 20,977 3,986 2,661!) 136,481) 17-5 

39,369 516 1,435 4,268) 51,456} 10,095 2,403 626] 127,111) 14-8 

55,047 ol 174 1,486} 22,351] 19,158 3,612 1,215] 127,238] 14-6 

8, 606 934} 125,820 5,061) 28,727| 48,966 6,331 2,251]) 254,325} 22-8 

— 51 148 —_— — — —_ — 221 2-8 
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423,612} 41,287) 943,563] 42,116) 371,945 


432,081| 114,701) 41,381 


| | |] ———————_— 


2,912 169} 7,896 64 914) 3,524) 1,168 258 21,635) 6-1 
1,280 242} 3,102 404} 3,538) 1,167 328 66] 11,420) 11-9 
22,948 988| 32.710] 2,088] 18,753] 13,066] 5,525} 1,270) 107,870 16-4 
11,725} 1,228] 23,549} 1,739) 18,865] 10,270 3,004} 1,014] 72,983) 14-0 
104,736] 13,545] 284,846] 15,525] 62,104) 132,432) 27,187 17,621} 735,680} 18-5 
161,141] 16,061] 501,953] 10,420) 163,111) 204,788 70,544| 16, 966//1,262,292} 28-0 
45,325 200| 34,237| 3,533} 21,104) 22,492) 4,902]. 2,637} 150, 602 18-9 
44,154 4 28| 3,618] 56,189} 10,897) 2,481 705|| 135,396] 15-5 
61,311 69| 1,043} 1,520] 23,619) 21,442) 4,815} 1,263} 141, 623 15:8 
8,738 704| 130,377] 5,011] 40,491] 47.006) 7,801) 2,490 277,341| 24-4 
= 66 9 17 64 = = 250} 3-1 
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464,270| 33,276|1,019,834| 43,939] 403,752] 467,084| 127,655 44, 290)2,917,092| 21-1 
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; isi st ce ee ee et 
Telephone Finances and Calls Serviced.—The steady increases in capitali- 


zation, revenue and expenditure, salaries and wages and number of employees of 
_ telephone companies over the ten years 1941-50, are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1941-50 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-40 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1938 edition. E 


Capitalization 


| : Net Salaries 

Property Gross Operating ; Em- 

Year Capital Funded and Revenue | Expenses Bee ae moe 2 | ployees? 
Stock Debt |Equipment ore aes 

$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
ES Daerah as 133, 807, 363]163 , 938, 306]372, 639, 967) 79,369,496] 68,691,602] 10,677,894 29,003,719) 20,103 
| 2h 135,034, 375/165, 634, 194/386, 164,071] 87,057,252 75, 221,887] 11,835,365] 31,580, 290 20,360 
1043.2. 60. 136, 566, 967/163, 430, 008/393, 230,035] 94, 406,757 81,894,162] 12,512,595] 33,581,699] 20,694 
BAA. oes ears 137,719, 691161, 307, 878/401, 862,799] 101, 082,353 87,739, 283] 13,343,070] 37,261, 134 21,978 
W945 2h 138, 680, 893] 153, 934, 250/418, 434, 346 109, 899, 862) 96,417,884] 13,481,978 41,830,117) 25,599 
BSG oe ea a. 158,430, 612/156, 099, 974/454, 214, 793]120, 675, 038]105, 750, 974 14,924,064] 54,147,432] 33,170 
Ye ee 183, 469, 710)171, 810, 793]521, 183,575 134, 666, 857/116, 623,149] 18,043,708 66,623,983] 35,578 
ods ees 194,465, 399/238, 762, 614/615, 941,540 150, 538 ,349/131,570, 484) 18,962,915] 77,497,980 38, 851 
ma940. 5), 229, 208, 219|280, 736, 941/716, 519, 781 169, 113, 048]153, 066,308) 16,046,740 90,634,477) 42,326 
BODO} ee oe 274,088, 405/300, 765, 453/806, 826, 198]198, 823, 4831178, 193, 661 20, 629, 822/102, 093,078] 45,396 


_ chewan. 


ee er 
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er 


Totals, 1950.. 


systems. 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


et ls 


2 Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 


6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Provinces, 1949 and 1950 


Cost of : 
i Salaries 
Capital Property Gross Net 
Liability and Revenue | Expenses Income Woe 1 Employees 
Equipment Bes 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
. 3,599,105 | 3,747,830 672,353 555,396 116, 957 327,075 202 
1,132,048 2,114,346 494,053 441,099 52,954 221,779 150 
13,779,701 | 21,469>667 5,239, 692 4,486,138 753,554 2,504,071 1,438 
15,974,936 | 19,593,534 4, 223, 845 3,735,098 488, 747 2,190,756 1,165 
330,219, 313 7/183, 356, 13421113, 607, 5602 105, 850,4962] 7,757,0642!| 27,370,900 11,797 
10,960,296 1315, 259,432 5, 804, 387 5,173, 220 631,167 | 39,189,374 18,188 
24,913,073 | 38,927,231 7,395,115 6,195,055 1, 200, 060 4,168, 857 2,274 
40,943,327 | 40,902, 605 8,410, 070 7,104,896 1,305,174 2, 606, 6088 1, 2833 
21,361,978 | 31,692,138 8, 767, 429 5,812, 620 2,954, 809 3,367, 042 1,488 
46,996,383 | 59,425,941 | 14,480,240 13, 694,399 785, 841 8, 677,362 4,388 
65, 000 80, 923 18,304 17,891 413 10, 653 
509,945,160 | 716,519,781 | 169,113,048 153,066,308 | 16,046,740 | 90,634,477 42,326 
4,136,335 | 4,121,100 798,598 680, 444 118, 154 362,448 242 
1,534, 678 2,291, 835 549, 867 503,586 46, 281 233,931 156 
16,389,707 | 25,299,490 5,927,750 5,052, 636 875,114 2,790, 683 1,589 
17,991,178 | 22,677,118 5, 272, 668 4,412,575 860, 093 2,368, 250 1,154 
368,386, 496 7/210, 001, 4732] 134, 501, 3062 123,751,5422) 10,749,7642] 30,724,930 12,518 
11,208,291 |351,073,913 6, 280, 668 5, 680, 478 600,190 | 43,659, 660 19,273 
30,177,022 | 45,998, 204 8, 260, 168 7,149,357 1,110, 811 4,967,794 2,556 
44,708,321 | 43,680,200 9,340, 203 1, (88,300 1,601, 846 3, 053, 9833 1,3883 
24,356,375 | 35,500,106 | 10,142,492 6, 680, 484 3,462, 008 4,002,450 1, 632 
55,900,455 | 66,151,836 | 17,730,332 | 16,526,522 1,203,810 9,915,902 4,885 
65, 000 30, 9238 19,431 17, 680 1,751 13,047 3 
574,853,858 | 806,826,198 | 198,823,483 | 178,193,661 | 20,629,822 102,093,078 45,396 


1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 
in both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 


2 Statistics of Bell Telephone Company 
3 Excludes employees and wages for rural 
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Telephone Calls.—Table 7 is based on estimates made by systems operating 
almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. Actual count of calls on days of normal 
business was made and, after adjustment for incompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, ~ 
etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance calls, in practically : 
all cases, were the long-distance calls actually completed. . 


Capita, 1941-50 


Nors.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books, beginning 4 
with the 1939 edition. 


4 

' 

”.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per., 4 
é 


A ee ed 


ny Taue mere pone Averages per Telephone q 
oca nee ota alls 
Year Calls gas Calls per | Long- 
3 Capital Local | Distance | Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ee Sroet 2,971,780, 000 39, 747, 000 3,011,527, 000 262 1,902 25 -4- 1,927 
1940 oe tres she 2,954, 644, 000 44 230,000 2,998, 874, 000 257 T Sioa 27-2 1, 842 
1943 RSet aces 2,929,446, 000 50,348, 000 2,979,794, 000 253 1,731 29-8 1 Glae 
1944....... 2,955,975, 000 56, 678, 000 3,012, 653, 000 252° 1, 687 32-4 1,719 
19458 See 3, 145,492,000 64,788, 000 3,210, 280,000 266 1,701 35-0 1,736 @ 
1O4GRere oe 3,484, 248, 000 74,757,000 3,559,005, 000 290 Lc20 36-9 1,757 
194] 6.5.28: 3,760,569, 000 82, 695, 000 3,843, 264, 000 306 1, 686 37-1 1,723 
LOSS ee eae es 4 025,342,000 91,875,000 4,117,217,000 321 1,642 37-5 1,680 
L949 sree es 4,454, 024,000 105, 232,000 4,559,256, 000 339 1,650 39-0 1, 689 
1950e ee es 4,894,719,000 | 117,892,000 5, 012,611,000 366 1,678 40-4 1,718 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 143. 


PART VII.—RADIO-COMMUNICATIONS i 


In the 1945 Year Book at pp. 644-646, an outline is given of the development of 
administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. See also p. 742 
of this volume. | 
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Section 1.—Administration* 


4 
The administration and regulation of radio-communication in Canada is 
carried out by the Telecommunications Division of the Department of Transport. 
The radio activities of the Division may be summarized as follows: (1) the adminis- 
tration of national and international radio laws and regulations and of regional 
agreements, involving the issuance of radio licences, inspection of radio stations, 
certification of radio equipment, examination of operators, allocation and monitoring 
of frequencies, compilation and settling of international accounts for radio messages, 
investigation and suppression of inductive interference to radio reception; and 
(2) construction, maintenance and operation of radio-communication stations and 
of radio aids to marine and air navigation. 


National and international radio laws and regulations include the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936, the Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations made thereunder; 
the International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed 
thereto; the Inter-American Radiocommunications Convention; the Inter-American 
Arrangement Concerning Radiocommunications; the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement; those articles of the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion applicable to aeronautical radio requirements; the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, 


4 


* Revised in the Department of Transport, Ottawa. ? 
ci 
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and Radio Regulations for Ship Stations issued thereunder, and that part of the 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable to radio require- 
ments for ships. 


| Licensing and Operation.—In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised 
over the right to establish a station, assignment of ‘iecuctician! operator standards, 
operating procedure, and general Peccieuube concerning the manner in which radio 
‘stations are used. 


Under the Broadcasting Act, 1936, applications for licences to establish broad- 
casting stations, or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister of Transport 
before being dealt with by the Department of Transport. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation also controls the linking up of stations that form networks 
and, in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With these exceptions, 
the control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications 
Division of the Department of Transport. 


The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of 
interfering with one another over the entire North American region, particularly 
at night. A plan for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the 
least interference was evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico, the United States 
and Canada and was embodied in the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement. 


Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifica- 
tions can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection 
or change of frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna 
system must be approved by the Department of Transport and notification sent to 
the signatory countries of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
After the establishment or change is completed, proof of performance must be 
submitted to establish that the actual installation is in accordance with the approved 
plan, 


| The allocation of high frequencies and their efficient utilization requires reason- 
ably accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere which 
vary with the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information is 
obtained from hourly measurements of the ionosphere made at some 70 points 
throughout the world and analyzed by the United States Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D.C. The Canadian measurement stations are located at St. John’s, 
N’f’ld.; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island and Baker Lake, N.W.T.; Fort Chimo, 
Que.; Churchill, Portage Ja Prairie and The Pas, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; and Prince 
Rupert, B.C.; ae from these stations are correlated by the Teienes Research 
Board. Five Pe mnience monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across 
Canada to check operating frequencies of all classes of radio stations to ensure that 
they do not depart from the assigned frequency by an amount greater than permitted 
by the international conventions. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, 
most passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or 
radiotelephone equipment, primarily for use in case of distress. Approval is given 
for each make and model of equipment that comes up to the required standard and, 
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in addition, the ship station as a whole is inspected before the licence is issued and 
periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are subject to inspection before sailing from 
Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with the requirements of the Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention. 

Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out. Standards 
are provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to ensure an airworthy 
installation. A certificate of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each 
type or model of aircraft radio equipment that has been demonstrated to meet the 
requirements. Only type-certificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled 
airlines, though other equipment, if inspected, is acceptable for other aircraft. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are 
covered by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Con-_ 
vention prescribes the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations, and the 
Radio Act, 1938, provides that all operators, both commercial and amateur, must 
pass examinations to prove their ability to operate the respective classes of stations 
on which they are engaged. Competent operators are required on all classes of 
stations in order that the technical requirements prescribed under international 
agreement be closely adhered to and are particularly essential in the case of ships 
and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the 
Broadeasting Act the use of electrical equipment which will produce harmful 
interference to broadcast reception is not permitted. The Radio Division of the 
Department of Transport maintains 50 cars equipped for measuring and locating 
sources of interference to broadeast reception. In addition to locating the sources 
of interference, advice is given as to how it can be suppressed or eliminated. These 
cars operate from the permanent Radio Inspection Offices located in 25 cities 
throughout Canada. 


1.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-51 


Tem 1948 1949 1950 1951 


No No No No 
Sources Investigated— 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines............. 1,459 1,602 1,919 1,836 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus.............. 5,035 5,499 5,383 7,756 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus.................5.- 1,433 1,031 934 1,054 
Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus................- 1,474 887 1,196 456 
Miscellaneous (external cross-modulation, etc.).............. — —_— 2 2 
Motals eae es hs EG ce ee 9,401 9,019 9,434 11,104 
Action Taken— 
Sources detnitely reported Cured... aioe eee 6, 428 7,289 7,219 8,976 
Sourcestotiyet reported (cured ina. s ives amie pation cole ie atte 2,725 1,635 2,130 2,029 
Sources Having no economic Cure, 414s eeieeiee coe e 248 95 85 99 


Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control, 
in accordance with Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and under the 
authority of Section 23 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. Regulations 
require that radiation from such apparatus, that is liable to cause interference to 
radiocommunications, must be suppressed, either by shielding or by replacing the 
apparatus with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport conducts 
type-tests on diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manu- 
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facturers, and the types that fulfil the requirements of the Department are listed 
as non-interfering. The radiation from all such sources on communication fre- 
quencies must not exceed the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards 
Association. 


Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of 
international accounts are contained in the International Telecommunication 
Convention and Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and 
land stations and interstation messages handled by Departmental ships and land 
stations, radiotelegrams exchanged by foreign ships through Canadian coast stations, 
private commercial traffic via Departmental airway radio stations, and radio 
services rendered to aircraft of private airline companies by such stations. The 
volume of messages and words handled during the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, and 
the revenue therefrom, together with revenue from licence fees, examination fees, 
fines and forfeitures, rentals, etc., are given in Table 2. 


%.—Messages Handled (including retransmissions), and Revenue collected by the 
Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1951 


ee ee ee 


Item Messages Words Revenue 
No. No. $ 
Marine— 
TNS Se on a te Seo oe Retr ie? © aie a citer ae 334, 180 10, 124,185 88,969 
rte een rete hit 3 en ieee te ey 64,315 1,422,735 21,119 
WYCSU COASU EOE me ren one Ty dee oe pe en aa 313,735 7,387,456 44,966 
Hideon-Day abd piraite: ee Pe oS 152,463 8,734, 747 4,865 
Pe OME ONE 208 os tt nels cae w bias | auras Vteas 4 psc _— — 6,041 
eg land sir 35,96 
rivate, commercial and airline messages............... , 960 
Radio service to airline companies................00000- } 4,301,863 112,764,782 { 229,564 
Totals, Marine and Airways.................. 5,166,556 | 140,433,905 431,484 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency.............. 990 
Fines and forfeitures under the Radio Act, 1988..........cccccccccuccccccecvccecececvs 37, 844 
Licence Fees— 
Bee MCA TEOUNR er PTL), Cotte Like Gitte oes Seah cote Mia See eee en 8,755 
AAEM Os Pera TION TAL AtACONS 8. ire saree dis sd sonal y sk aie ca hake 8 i das boda Moka e beeen 16,856 
WT Pate COMIMOT CIAL OEAVIONS A. 2. = co wi hav oes en ce et he moo ooh nee ek oe teks Boroll 
PPUtO CLINE RUIN StH UtOnseeeth a See ot ks SG nc wurde lm cae ame Mokke 6,790 
Dap eer Mee RA AR Scie Fa) dec tet ey fst ee are oh ace <a 26,774 
Bt PEDO nee te. eater PAT ee oe oe et te ae No rere 1,781 
eee e mie TAUSONA VIAEION tec as or a a ces ea TEL 18, 424 
SN TSNE SURG he goes 8 Delite SA EAE in ieee Sp ile Dy 2 een RO NR OIE 3 
eee Gn ieee ee etn nn Coe tae tag te ee Se Ne ee 17,793 
BVerunds'ON Preyiols Year's CXPENAIGUTE. .o.c cc... once seer cae succcuacscastsccssgoenctecc 67,541 
Rentals— 
era MAT LOTS Cag he Ire RE A oie RSL Ac SE oe hee ae as 118, 415 
Mamintioant, transmitter space, bGa06ss Gh.2e 5 eros belek fa Roden so kee kas chaoe oe Z 11,291 
ee IER Neer ICG 8 LL ht Aira ge ee TE Ect. ace aR Seed week oon 611 
i tontnreer sence rriwaleyes oe ene et Poh ie to nwt lake tee eee anes 171 
CATED USS STs ee VO Medea t a cee ae ace RD Ee Oe i 6,326 
Total, Other: Radio Beventte?; 2.0.6 0cccc so cc cns dace ccccscundencuccsveots 374,091 
ADEM LAME AUAEO. SROVOUNUNOE oo 5 CA ash Ursin cis Dud. Gleideab’cs va note cick taene sma. 805,575 
Revenue from radio receiving and private broadcasting station licences, etc.2............+. 5, 236, 298 
Se es Be tg ee ere SN ea 
1 Applied to the operations of the Department of Transport. 2 Section 14 (1) of the Canadian 


Broadcasting Act, 1936, provides that, ‘‘The Minister of Finance shall deposit, from time to time, in the 
Bank of Canada, or in a chartered bank to be designated by him, to the credit of the Corporation (a) the 
‘gross amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and 
Private station broadcasting licences without deducting therefrom any costs of collection or administration’. 
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Table 3 shows the number of receiving station licences issued in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951, in comparison with previous years. 


3.—Private Receiving Station Licences! Issued, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947-52 


Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No No No. No No No 

Newfoundland faeces ces oe the a DAL Bye} 44,483 48, 874 
Prince Edward Island...... 10, 626 12,173 11,825 ii belay) 10,862 115328 
INGvaleColinueemietcsce cas 87.043 91.940 99,477 102, 927 105.317 109, 422 
INewa brunswick semimscmee. 57, 159 68, 484 75,559 76,581 74,418 75,363 
Quebectiiiea.. smosewsenene 491,823 534, 797 567, 257 616, 200 635,002 659, 742 
ONntanior see tes ahice eee oeote 628,075 677, 299 704,993 715,290 708,012 724, 892 
Manitobaran ose setae cre 108,985 118, 823 126,586 135.582 125,371 137, 647 
Saskatchewan. .....<.-.0.-- 129, 447 135,095 isa icel 164,751 164,070 169, 842 
Allbertat eres eee cle 125,289 131,849 134, 666 147, 132 157,345 174,588 
British Columbia........... 168, 950 173,097 181, 821 186,108 187,142 194,527 
Wanda aral IN \Welheassoacess 427 470 438 399 413 384 

Canada............ 1,807,824 | 1,944,027 | 2,057,799 | 2,177,445 | 2,212,435 2,306,604 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 10,673 in 1947, 10,676 in 1948, 12,782 in 1949, 15,810 in 1950, 
18,056 in 1951 and 20,303 in 1952. "See Table 4 for classification for 1951. 


Section 2.—Total Radio Stations and Radio Sarees 


The total number of radio stations in operation in Canada and on ships and 
aircraft registered therein are shown by classes in Table 4. Of these stations, 447 
were operated by the Department of Transport. The Department of National 
Defence, in addition to stations established for military purposes, operated 11 
permanent stations and two summer stations, situated along the Mackenzie River 
and in Yukon Territory, on behalf of the Department of Resources and Development. 
The Department of Resources and Development operated 78 stations to provide 
communication and time-signal service for survey parties and for the protection and 
administration of National Parks. The Department of Public Works operated one 
station, the Department of Agriculture five stations, the Department of National” 
Health and Welfare five stations, the Department of National Revenue one station, — 
and the National Research Council 23 stations, 17 of which were experimental. | 


Stations operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Colao numbered 71 
and those by private owners, 173. 


4.—Radio Stations in Operation, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1951 


Class No. Class : No. 
Department of Transport Stations Department of Transport Stations 
Cats re coins se Re eee Chee 8 —concluded 
Combined coast, radiotelephone, L.F. Ionosphere croup eset cscat dclel ler eter el sinpellsite reRedsiertets 9 
direction finding and radars reese ae. 1 EL. EY direction findiness iss akin teen 2 
Combined coast, radiotelephone and L.F. Monitoring 2? Se enact oe eee 5 
ea finding. Bate Pa een EDI) fe pee: ere 1 
CRE iiied coasts Tacconslepicne aud tre: eee 
quency modulated radio LOLA Vi cis cersinnste il ees ae A). veeeeee rece et ee een e ees + 
Combined coast and radiotelephone...... 27 APCTALG. 0.0. se eee ee ence ee eee e ee eeees . 
Combined coast, radiotelephone and radio- Rai TANLE.. sie eae eg een eee 421 
DOACON. 0. cee eee e ces ccen se cne een teecese il Combined radio range, radiotelegraph 
Radiobeacon............+0+s+0050- ee 34 andaragiotelephones hee ener ance 519 
Sarre radiobeacon and L.F. direction 9 Lighthouse radiotelephone............. 135 
Combined radiobeacon and radiotelephone 15 | Fan marker. .. Seca oP ice ey ke ae naa a Z 
Radiotelephonerckn seit ete tore 14 | Weather reporting.............-..-++++- 5 
Combined aeronautical radiotelephone and Frequency modulated radio relay...... 10 
TAdIOtelogtaplisee eee eer ee Ta 1 Loran, (Long range aid to navigation)... 3 


For footnotes, see end of table. ‘ 
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4.—Radio Stations in Operation, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1951—concluded 


Class No. Class No 
Other Stations Other Stations—concluded 
Berrian (lags A ye oti kia tenloue Sha bbs 2,739), Commercial receiving (special)........... 136 
_ Ship (Class B—Receiving only).......... 22 Amateur experimental................... 6,774 
MISLINEC COBSUs corer te ob ere aa eves 15 
EIS (ne Se ey Ske aan gn 1,053 Private Radio Receiving Stations 
Beplie GOMMETCIAL, .. ©... vs. ccc lees cee 109 
frrivate commercial, ....)..06. 0.6) eee ce lizarop4 this) Eus\eviofenic Meee on Gren A nok ee eee 2,194,379 
_ Municipal police private commercial...... 201)) Free to the blind............... 9,591 
Free to hospitals and charitable 
Private commercial broadcasting— INStIGUbIONIS. ae SAC ee 69 
Operated by the Canadian Broadcasting ree to sehools’. :.::<)..c0h ce. 8,252 
Corporations: eceert es ei Hii, 718 Free to crystal receivers........ 3 
Operated by private owners...... 173 Free to Federal Government.... 141 
wae 244 ee, 435 
Technical or training schools............. 7 a 
BsEHOTAMIGN TAL .t Seser et re. tos eee. 165 ; 
Commercial receiving.................... 499 Total, All Stations.................. 25230, 551 
I 
1 Station location (‘‘Z’’) markers are installed at 91 radio range stations. 2 Two stations at Port 


Harrison, Que., and Coppermine, N .W.T., also perform restricted coast station service during the season 
of navigation, but since they are primarily weather-reporting stations they are shown under this heading 
only. 3 Includes 19 repeater stations. 


The above classes are numerous and complicated by the fact that many of 
them perform closely related functions. Descriptions of the services provided by 
different types of government-operated stations are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 804-808. The principal services provided by stations not operated by the 

_ Federal Government are as follows:— 


Public Commercial Licensed Services.—The Canadian Marconi Company is 

licensed to operate a public commercial station with transmitting equipment at 

_ Drummondville, Que., and receiving equipment at Yamachiche, Que., for the purpose 

of communicating with a similar station located at St. John’s, N’f’ld., thus providing 
_a direct radiotelephone circuit between Newfoundland and the mainland. 


| Commercial Trans-Oceanic Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone Service.—As at 
June 7, 1950, the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation took over 
the operation of the long-distance beam radiotelegraph service formerly operated 
by the Canadian Marconi Company between Montreal (Drummondville) and 
Great Britain, Australia, Bermuda and Jamaica, and the radiotelephone service 

_ between Montreal] and Great Britain. 


Commercial Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services.—The North-West Telephone 
Company operates a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia 
not hitherto served by telephone communications. Under licences granted by 
the Department of Transport, the Company has established 15 permanent public 
commercial radiotelephone stations in that Province. These stations are authorized 
_to provide communication to 261 private commercial radiotelephone stations located 
at isolated points in that Province. This Company is also licensed to establish 
limited coast stations at Lulu Island, Power River, Vancouver, Nanaimo, Victoria, 
Agassiz, Althorp Point, Alert Bay and Prince Rupert, B.C., to provide a ship-to- 
Shore service. These stations, used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone 
exchange, provide a duplex-radiotelephone service to 261 isolated points and certain 
ships at sea. 
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The North-West Telephone Company is also licensed to provide emergency 


radiotelephone communication at any point in British Columbia and to carry out 
tests with a view to extending the existing radiotelephone service throughout the 
Province. 


To provide trans-river communication in the lower St. Lawrence area, 


the following companies: La Compagnie de Téléphone de Charlevoix et Saguenay, 


La Compagnie de Téléphone de Kamouraska, the Quebec Telephone Corpora- | 
tion, Gulf St. Lawrence Telephone Company, and the Quebec North-Shore Paper 


Company operate stations at La Malbaie, Tadoussac, Riviére-du-Loup, Rimouski, 


Matane, Montmagny, St. Antoine de |’Ile aux Grues, Forestville, Trinity Bay and 


Baie Comeau, Que. 
The wireline facilities between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N.S., between 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and New Glasgow, N.S., and between Red Head, N Ba 


and Mount Hanley, N.S., are supplemented by radiotelephone links. The stations 


at Saint John and Red Head are operated by The New Brunswick Telephone Com- 


pany, and the station at Charlottetown is operated by The Island Telephone 


Company. Terminals at Digby, New Glasgow and Mount Hanley are operated 
by the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada operates radiotelephone facilities” 


between Leamington and Pelee Island, Ont. 
The Manitoba Telephone System operates radiotelephone links involving 
stations at the following points: Riverton, Manigotagan, Hecla Island, Gimli, 


Norway House, Bissett, Great Falls, The Pas, Snow Lake and Winnipeg, Man. 
In addition, the System operates stations at Gimli and Norway House, Man.., to. 


provide terminal service with ships on Lake Winnipeg. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited operates a public commercial radio- 
telephone service consisting of public commercial radiotelephone stations located at 
Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake, which are used in conjunction with the ordinary tele- 
phone exchanges to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations 
located at isolated points in the Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake areas of Ontario. 


Norwesto Communications Limited operates a public commercial radio- 


telephone service consisting of stations located at Kenora, Red Lake, Ball Lake, 


Sioux Narrows, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Minaki, Redditt and Laclu, Ont., which are 
used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonie 
communication to privately owned stations at isolated points throughout the 
northwestern part of Ontario. 


Provincial Government Services.—Provincial authorities use radio services. 


in many Departments. Table 5 shows the number of stations operated by the 
Provincial Governments. 


5.—Radiocommunication Stations Operated by Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1951 
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Province Stations Province _ Stations — 
No, No. 
INewfoundlandiensscstocuc. sorte le 7 eee Lee td eee sigh a eee TOT au 
Noval Scotia-e es sia: aves nile Gaeteloacee 9 BS SUC LO WOT -tateie We. 2 So or ee eee 
PTS, MRE yy aes oe aig Alberta z 194 
IN (Syl Br viNe\yAKEli<. oh coke Gres cd samo dwar Ge 4 Mig eee Is oe welt css’ Spi elt ee ce Seles 
Quebec rein eis ot. eee oes Pee 149 British Colutn Dia, «ist sabe sige rages 22 _ ae 
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Other Radiocommunication Services.—Radiotelegraphy and _ radiotele- 
phony are used throughout Canada to provide a means of maintaining contact with 
isolated points beyond the reach of the regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 

Radiocommunication systems consisting of fixed and mobile stations are 
operated by over 200 municipal departments across Canada. The departments 
include police, fire, engineering, hydro and other public utilities. ‘The use of radio 
for taxi dispatching purposes continued to grow throughout 1951 and the operation 
was authorized of approximately 550 base stations and 4,545 mobile stations. Public 
utilities, power companies, and provincial power commissions use radio to provide 
emergency telegraph and telephone communications between their power plants and 
distribution centres and 707 licences for such stations were issued during 1951, 
including 191 receiving stations in patrol cars. 

During 1951, approximately 308 radio stations were operated by oil and mining 
exploration companies in connection with their business. 

Commercial air-line operators, including those performing charter services 
only, were licensed for 814 ground communication stations, 26 beacon stations and 
355 aircraft stations (including 37 receiving stations installed in aircraft). In 
addition to the commercial air carriers, numerous individuals and other business 
organizations, such as manufacturing and mining companies, oil companies, etc., 
were also licensed to operate radio equipped aircraft and associated ground stations 
in connection with the performance of their normal business. These airline operators, 
individuals‘ and business organizations operated a total of 930 ground stations 
and 1,053 aircraft stations. 


Radio Aids to Navigation.—Marine Radio Stations—Detailed information 
covering all marine radio aids to navigation is contained in the annual publication, 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. Copies of this publication and of supplementary 
Notices to Mariners issued in connection therewith may be obtained upon request 
from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 

Coast Radio Stations—The primary purpose of the coast radio station organi- 

zation is to provide radiocommunication facilities whereby any ship within 500 
miles of Canada’s coast may establish communication with shore. Twenty-one 
stations on the East Coast and Hudson Bay and Strait, seven stations on the Great 
Lakes and nine stations on the West Coast broadcast information daily to navigators 
at advertised hours. In addition, urgent information, such as hurricane warnings, 
is broadcast immediately upon receipt. 

The Vancouver Coast Station (VAI) maintains long range radiocommunication 
with ships of any nationality at sea, while the Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN) 

Coast Stations participate in the British Commonwealth scheme for providing 
similar radiocommunication services with ships. Station CFH is operated jointly 
by the Department of Transport and the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Coast Radio Direction Finding Service.—There are 14 coast radio direction 
finding stations in operation—eight on the East Coast, five on Hudson Bay and 
Strait, and one on the West Coast. These direction finding stations continue to 

enjoy an enviable reputation for efficiency and accuracy. During the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1951, 19,769 bearings were given without charge to ships and aircraft. 

Radiobeacon Service.—Radiobeacons are established for the purpose of enabling 
any ship or aircraft equipped with a direction finder to determine its bearing or 
direction in relation to the radiobeacon station. There are 52 radiobeacons in 

operation—26 on the East Coast, 17 on the Great Lakes, and 9 on the Pacific Coast. 
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Generally speaking, in clear weather each station, at advertised hours, transmits 


its characteristic for three periods of one minute separated by silent intervals of 
two minutes. In foggy weather all stations operate continuously, maintaining a 
uniform time cycle of 3 minutes, each station transmitting in its proper sequence 
for one minute separated by silent intervals of 2 minutes. 


At Flat Point, N.S., Partridge Island, N.B., Red Islet, Que., Caribou Island, — 


Gros Cap Lightship, Hope Island, Main Bunk Southeast Shoal, Cove Island, 
Burlington Bay, Michipicoten Harbour, Long Point, Port Weller, Ont., Amphitrite 
Point and Point Atkinson, B.C., the radiobeacon signals are eynelnonized with the 
emissions of the fog alarms for distance finding at those point during foggy weather. 


In addition to the above radiobeacon facilities, ships equipped with direction 
finding apparatus may, upon request, obtain signals for the purpose of taking 
bearings from any of the coast stations. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 
161 such requests for signals were handled. 


Loran Stations.—Loran (long range aid to navigation) is a system of position 
finding based on the difference in the time arrival of pulse type radio signals trans- 
mitted from a pair of stations. This time difference is measured on a Loran receiver 


and is used in conjunction with specially prepared charts or tables to establish a line 


of position. The intersection of two or more lines of position determined from 
two or more pairs of stations provides the required position. 


Medical Advice to Ships at Sea.—Ships at sea may obtain medical advice through 
any of the Department of Transport’s coast stations. Messages from ships in this 


connection are forwarded to the nearest medical officer of the Department of 


National Health and Welfare and the reply is transmitted to the ship. 


Assistance Rendered by Radio to Vessels in Emergency.—Government radio 


stations rendered assistance to 113 ships and aircraft reported in danger or distress, 


during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1951. 


Aids to Air Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast — 


to coast and from the United States border to the Arctic along the airways used 
by the many Canadian airlines, United States airlines flying over Canadian territory, 


and many Canadian and United States military aircraft. To construct and 


maintain these many facilities, trained engineers and technicians are located at 
6 district offices: Moncton, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Edmonton, Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. The large communication stations at 
Gander, N’f’ld., are under the administration of the Moncton office. 


Radio Ranges.—The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the 
Department of Transport is the radio range. These stations, located approximately 
every 100 miles along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means 


| 


of audible signals. The signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining 
direction finding bearings from the aircraft. In addition, radiotelephone com-) 


munications are provided between the ground and aircraft by means of which pilots 
may obtain weather and other information concerning the safety of flight. There 
are now 93 stations in operation. Two stations at Frobisher, N.W.T., and Cape 
Harrison, N’f’ld., were taken over from the United States military auchoriaal 
during 1951. 


Radio Beacons.—These stations provide radio signals with which pilots may 


use their direction finding equipment in order to obtain relative directional bearings 
to assist in the navigation of their aircraft. Eight of these stations are now in 
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operation, new ones having been established at Cambridge Bay, N.W.T.; Moose 
Jaw and Prince Albert, Sask.; Turner Valley, Alta.; and Cape St. James, B.C. 
(the latter being operated by the Marine Radio Aids Section). The radiobeacon 
at Sandspit, B.C., has been placed in continuous operation and the one at White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, decommissioned. 

Fan Markers.—These facilities, operating on very high frequencies, provide 
a pilot with an indication of when he is directly overhead. Normally, they are 
placed on an airway to inform the pilot when he may safely lose altitude after 
passing high terrain or to indicate accurately distance from an airport. Eleven 
of these stations are now in operation, one new station having been commissioned 
at Campbell Cross, Ont. 


Station Location Markers.—These facilities are similar to fan markers except 
that the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive the same indication 
irrespective of the direction of flight. They are installed at the same location 
as a radio range to enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, 
thus obtaining definite indication of position. Station location markers are installed 
at all radio range sites except at Killaloe, Ont., and Mecatina, Que. 


Direction Finding Stations.—A direction finding station for determining the 
bearing of aircraft from the station was taken over from United States military 
authorities at Cape Harrison, N’f’ld. This station is capable of obtaining bearings 
on aircraft transmitting on high and very high radio frequencies. 


Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument Landing Systems provide radio 
signals which, when received by special radio equipment aboard aircraft, permit 
pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An 
installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance 
to the runway, a glide path transmitter providing slope guidance to the approach 
end of the runway, two marker transmitters providing distance indication from 
the runway at approximately four and one-half miles and 3,500 ft., respectively, 
and a low power radiobeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and 
lining up on the localizer course. The localizer and marker transmitters operate 
on very high frequencies, the glide path on ultra high frequencies, and the compass 
locators on low and medium frequencies. Twenty-one instrument landing systems 
are now in operation, new installations having been made at Edmonton, Alta.; 
London, Ont.; Moncton, N.B.; and Dartmouth and Sydney, N.S. Construction 
work is continuing on installations at Windsor, Ont., and Torbay and Gander, N’f’ld. 


Aeronautical Communication Stations.—In order to assist in providing the 
required communication between aircraft and the ground, radio stations operating 
for the most part on high frequencies are located at strategic points across the country 
and into the Arctic. These stations provide communication to both domestic and 
international air carriers. There are now 31 of these stations in operation. The 
communications stations at Gander and Goose Bay, N’f’ld., Moncton, N.B., 
Montreal, Que., and Vancouver, B.C., form a major contribution on the part of 
Canada to international aviation. The services provided by these stations may be 
divided broadly into three classes: (1) communication facilities for meteorological 
Services; (2) communication facilities for the air traffic control services; and (3) 
facilities for the benefit of the airline operating agencies to provide communication 
with their aircraft and between their dispatch offices. 
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Since (3) is provided solely for the convenience of the airline operating agencies, 
a system of charges was introduced during 1950-51 to recover from the airlines the 
cost of providing this portion of the service. The charge at present is $13 per air- 
craft per oceanic crossing, and the yield for a year is estimated at $132,000. The 
charges will be adjusted from time to time depending upon any change in the 
cost of provision for the service. 


Very High Frequency Communications.—Owing to the overcrowded conditions of 
the high frequency portion of the radio spectrum and to the fact that communication 
in the very high frequency portion of the spectrum is relatively free from atmos- 
pheric interference, progress is being made in providing air-ground communications 
on the latter frequencies. Very high frequency air-ground communication facilities are 
now provided at 52 radio range stations and in 18 airport control towers. Very 
high frequency equipment has been provided also in all control towers and in a large 
number of airport vehicles to facilitate direction of traffic on the airport surface. 


Improvements in Radio Aids to Air Navigation.—An investigation is under way 
on a new type of Radio Aid to Air.Navigation known as the VHF Omnidirectional 
Range. This type of facility, unlike the existing type of Radio Range, does not 
limit the aircraft using the station to one of four distinct courses. Instead, it is of 
a type which enables the pilot in the aircraft to select at will his desired course. 
These stations operate in the very high frequency band between the portion reserved 
for the ILS localizers and that portion used for very high frequency Aeronautical 
Communications. The complete program involves testing two different models 
of this type of facility at Uplands, Ont., a site near the Ottawa airport. The first, 
now in operation, uses a fixed antenna array, whereas the second will have a rotating 
antenna system. Proof of performance tests are being made on each type of station. 


Section 3.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


The history and development of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 737-740. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation operates under authority of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and is headed by a Board of ten Governors, 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada, 
and a full-time Chairman. The Board determines and supervises policy, but day- 
to-day operations and executive direction are the responsibility of the General 
Manager. The organization of the CBC consists of the following Divisions: 
Executive, Personnel and Administration, Finance, Engineering, Program, Press 
and Information, Commercial, Broadcast Regulations and Station Relations. 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the CBC is responsible for 
regulations controlling the establishment and operation of networks, the character 
of all programs broadcast over its own and privately owned stations, and the- 
proportion of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. 
The CBC neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its” 
behalf, censorship of any broadcast program. The responsibility of seeing that the 
regulations are observed rests with the individual station management. 


Frequency Modulation.—The development of frequency modulation is 
given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 773. On Apr. 1, 1952, there were five CBC 
and 30 privately owned frequency modulation stations in operation. 


* Prepared by Donald Manson, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa. 
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Television.—In April 1949, the Government of Canada adopted an interim 
plan for the development of television that, in accordance with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, 1936, entrusted the general direction of television broadcasting 
in Canada to the CBC Board of Governors who will arrange for television operations 
by the Corporation. In a further statement of policy on Dec. 8, 1952, the Govern- 

_ ment announced its readiness to consider applications for licences for private com- 

_ mercial television from Canadian stations in areas where these will not be duplicating 
CBC television facilities, on the basis that there should be as wide a coverage of 
Canada as possible without duplication. The Government also proposed provision 
of a loan to the CBC for the purpose of building stations at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Ottawa and Halifax. 
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During 1949-50, TV channels were assigned to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for proposed television operations at Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, 
Que. Frequency Channels 2 and 5 were allocated to Montreal where the Corporation 

| expects eventually to operate two outlets, one French and one English. The 
| first to be used will be Channel 2 operating from 54 to 60 Mc/s. Channel 5 will 
operate from 76 to 82 Mc/s. Channel 9, to be used at Toronto, will operate from 
186 to 192 Mc/s. 


In addition to these frequencies, the CBC will use microwave frequencies in 
still higher bands to enable it to establish direct links from studio to transmitter 
and from mobile units to studio or transmitter or to both. Some of. these will be in 
the 2,000 Mc/s band and others in the 7,000 Mc/s band. 


The Toronto studios and transmitter building, topped by a 500-foot tower 
_and antenna, were built on CBC property at 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto. At 
| Montreal, a high antenna tower was erected on the top of Mount Royal and a 
transmitter building is located at the base of the tower. Programs are carried from 
| television studios, at the rear of the Radio Canada Building, to the transmitter 
| by microwave link. Each building houses a 5 kw. transmitter. Television studio 
equipment and two mobile television units for Toronto and for Montreal, ordered 
from England, have been installed. 


The Directors of Television, Technical Directors, Program Directors, and other 
key personnel have been appointed, and additional personnel have joined the 
_ television staff since the inception of the CBC’s TV training course in the autumn 
of 1951. This course included lectures on theory and practical work which embraced 
all phases of television production. At the conclusion of the training scheme, 
: 


the staff had an opportunity to continue closed-circuit rehearsals for a few months 
prior to the inauguration in September 1952 of a regular CBC television service at 
Toronto and Montreal. 7 . 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Act, the CBC is required to review all applications for licences for new stations, 
applications for increases in power, and changes in frequency or location. Two 
“considerations are involved: (1) non-interference with the present and proposed 
facilities of the CBC, and (2) that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- 
and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations, 
it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
Se sinigcinent and assistance to local stations. 
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The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks, 
serving English-language audiences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French 
network, serving French-language listeners in Quebec. The Trans-Canada network 
is made up of 24 basic stations: 11 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There are 
15 affiliated stations, four of which are CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. The 
Dominion network consists of 31 basic stations of which 30 are privately owned. 
Seven affiliated privately owned stations receive Dominion network service. The 
French network has three basic CBC-owned stations, and 12 privately owned 
stations. 


In 1952 the CBC had 19 stations, 8 of which had 50,000-watt transmitters. 
During 1950, CBC increased the power of CBM Montreal from 5,000 to 50,000 
watts, and of CBR Vancouver from 5,000 to 10,000 watts; and a new 10,000-watt 
station CBE was established at Windsor, Ont. On Jan. 25, 1952, CBR’s frequency 
was changed from 1,130 to 690 and its call letters to CBU. In order to present 
programs at suitable times and to give expression to varying interests in the six 
regions, CBC maintains regional offices and production facilities at St. John’s, 
N’f'ld.; Halifax, N.S.; Chicoutimi, Quebec City and Montreal, Que.; Ottawa and 
Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Edmonton, Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


6.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Apr. 1, 1952 


Nore.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


Fre- Tre- 


Station Location 


queney. Power Station Location quency Power 
ke. watts ke. watts 
Trans-Canada Basic Network— Trans-Canada Affiliated—concl. _ 
CBI* SiviGney~ sraconceeeceat 1,570 | 1,000 || CHLO St. Thomas 1,000 
CBH* Pia ifasaenn lusts aie cuacte 1380 100 CHOKS Sarin. eee seca 1 
CBA* Sackwallen. ee tiseee 150705 50; COON CERLA Rimes lame loneeyren Ser eprety 1,000 
CHSJ Sai ted On ee ak ae cee 1,150 | 5,000 |} CFGP Grande Prairie....... 1,050 | 1,000 
CHINB® ‘redericton2...--oe0- 550 | 5,000 CKIEUN *Nelsonie et eee 1, 240 250 
CBM* Montresl canta. cares 940 | 50,000 | CKPG _ Prince George........ 550 250 
CBO* Ottawarce<- meso secre OL0-" 1.000)" CEPR yerince Rupert... ses 1,240 250 
CKWS) “kangstone.. eee eeae 960 | 5,000} CJDC Dawson Creek........ 1,350 | 1,000 
CBL* MOrOntOwate hacer. 740 | 50,000 
CECH] North Baye eae: 600 1,000 
CJKL Kirkland Lake....... 560 | 5,000 |\Dominion Basic Network— 
CKhGBee Limmins eee 680 | 5,000 | CJCB Sy. dneVaue cece eres 1,270 1 
CKSO Sud bury seni: sense 7905) 25; 0008 CEINS ala litaxentic actrees 5,000 
CBE* Windlsorawenacnivo 1,550 | 10,000 || CJFX AN tO ODIs here sere 580 | 5,000 
CIIC Sault Ste. Marie...... 1,490 250 CJLS Warmoutaeree eee. 1,340 250 
CKER we sHortaWilliam:e sae 580 1000.) “CEC Yi Charlottetown. .0n + tae 080 - 
CBW* WAnMIDeGe paces sarees 990) '50..000 |= CIKICW. Moncton) .4--- oe = 1,220 | 5,000 
CBKe NNGRHTOI, Awintanocds God 540 | 50,000 | CFBC Saint a Ol pees eter 930 | 5,000 
Chix Bdimontoneet eerie ce 1,010 | 50,000 | CKNB  Campbellton......... 950 | 1,000 
CJOC Lethbridge....... te. 1 L)2205)"- 5,000 |) "CKES Sherbrooke.:......... 1,240 250 
CFIC am loopstacen ceieaene 910 1,000 | CFCF Montreal eek 600 | 5,000 
CKOVe wiclownaesroco coe: 630 1 O00H) “CKOY* SOttawal tens cs. ce eee 1,310 1 
Od AG Trad pee ete eh erate 610 |e.) 000L) CHOV. Rembrokexeme.cacde: 1,350 } 1,000 
CBU* Wancouvieln cit. cae ce 690 | 10,000 || CFJR Brockvalles as. aces 1,450 250 
CHEX Peterborough......... 1,430 | 1,000 
CIBCS eh horonte saa ee 860 | 50,000 
Trans-Canada A ffiliated— CFPL ond Olasser eerie 980 | 5,000 
CBN* Sob sie. seers 640 | 10,000 CFCO Chatham nese sieer ca 630 1,000 
CBY* Corner Brooks...%...- 790 1,000 CFPA Ort Arthurs emer 1, 230 250 
CBG* Gander Pies ce. Seed: 1,450 250 CJRL WKGNOrAS + Set ohne 1, 220 1,000 
CBT* GranduHallsen eee 1,350 |= 10003) CIRC» i Wannipes ae yaee c= 630 | 5,000 
CKBW _ Bridgewater.......... 1,000 1,000} CKX Brandonnscareomsee cr 1,150 | 1,000 
CINT OMtiebeGtee warner eee; 1,340 250 || CJIGX Vorktontes. cases oe 940 1,000 
CROC eHamultonteee ieee i 150 | 5,000 | CKBI Prince Albert......... 900 | 5,000 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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6.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Apr. 1, 1952—concluded 
| ° : Fre- : : Fre- 
Station Location queney Power Station Location qiieney Power 
. ke. | watts ? ke. | watts 
Dominion Basic Network—concl. French Basic Network— 
CFQC Saskatoon eicss «cs' 600 | 5,000} CBJ* Chicoutimi. sack doe 1,580 | 10,000 
CHAB “Moose Jaw. sv.as oes 800 |} 5,000 || CBV* Qiebeee tenes 980 | 1,000 
ORM Regina. Sse tis. 980 | 5,000 } CBF* Montroallee aci0: clos sn 690 | 50,000 
CFRN Edmonton............ 1,260 | 5,000 
CAG Ne PCaleary: csced saves 1,060 | 10,000 
MEW. Chilliwack’..0:.5...«. 1,270 | 1,000 ||French A ffiliated— 
CJOR WVancottver: .o0.és)c08 ce 600 } 5,000} CHNC New Carlisle......... 610 | 5,000 
= .CJVI WACCOLION Casa coe he: 900 } 1,000} CJEM Edmundston.......... 1,380 | 1,000 
CJBR IRTMIOUSKE Rear tices ns 900 | 5,000 
CHILI Sherbrooke:.s.......2.. 900 1,000 
CHGB Ste. Anne de la Poca- 
Dominion A ffiliated— LIOLG nee Ort carey 1,350 2 
Hamiltone o.5's00. 02s O00 F125 000 CKCE ? Hull: See a 970°} 1.000 
CKTB ~St. Catharines........ 620 | 1,000 | CJFP Riviére-du-Loup...... 1,400 250 
erat Oriinee apace rth ike 15570) {P21 O00N |=" C KV DaemVal'd’ Ores eto. eos 1, 230 250 
CHNO LS Sud bury. tos. seceinsern 1,440 1,000 CHA DapeAmGs. tO aa ee 1,340 250 
CHAT Medicine Hat......... 1,270 COOKE CKRIN «-ROUuyiMieneee saeco 1,400 250 
CJIB WViernons ck | cislacees es 940 1,000 | CKLS as Sarre: Meee 1,240 250 
CKFI Fort Frances.......... 800 | 1,000} CKLD Thetford Mines....... 1,230 250 
iy 5,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at 
night. ; 


CBC International Service (Shortwave).—The International Service, 
inaugurated on Feb. 25, 1945, is operated by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
_on behalf of the Canadian Government. Its aim is to tell the people of other 
' countries about Canadian life and thought, and to help unify the western world in 

defence of freedom. 


The International Service, now in its eighth year of operation, has grown to 
| meet the requirements of Canada’s expanding interest and influence abroad. The 
two 50,000-watt transmitters at Sackville, N.B., are linked by approximately 600 
| miles of land lines with studio and program headquarters in the Radio Canada 
| Building, Montreal, Que., from which programs are broadcast daily in English, 
‘French, German, Czech, Slovak, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Italian, 
| Spanish, Portuguese, Russian and Finnish. With technical facilities transmitting 

a signal unequalled by any other from the North American continent, the Inter- 
national Service has succeeded in reaching increasingly large audiences in Europe, 
_Central and South America, the Caribbean and the South Pacific area. 


Almost 200,000 letters have been received from listeners in all parts of the 

_world attesting to the strength of the International Service signal and to a wide 
“interest in Canada and Canadian programs. Many listeners request specific 
‘information on a variety of topics ranging from trade conditions to social and 
| educational matters. These inquiries are answered by the language sections or 
‘are referred to the Government Departments directly concerned. Reception reports 
“are also verified. 
{ In addition to broadcasting Canadian programs approximately 14 hours daily, 
‘the International Service has developed a liaison with broadcasting organizations 
in other countries so that an increasing number of programs are relayed over national 
i, 
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networks, thus reaching an even wider audience. An important function of the 
Service is the coverage of United Nations activities by means of reports and inter- 
views by the CBC correspondent at UN headquarters and foreign-language corres- 
pondents. The International Service also places its transmitters at the disposal 
of the United Nations Radio Division for the broadcasting of its official reports and 
commentaries to Europe and to the South Pacific. 


Monthly illustrated program booklets designed for audiences in Europe and in 
Latin America are sent to listeners, upon request, by the International Service. 
These booklets contain broadcast schedules, program details in various languages, 
and frequency information. 


Domestic Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 73,494 
programs representing 23,933 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC 
Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours, 
76-3 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public-service programs, and the 
remainder to commercial presentations. Of the total broadcasting hours in 1951-52, 
67-1 p.c. was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network 
released more than 10-1 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 


The CBC originated and produced 81-7 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the 
remainder, 2-4 p.c. came from private stations and 15-9 p.c. were exchange programs 
from the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various cate- 
gories of light. music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed 
in order by drama, news, talks, semi-classical music, variety, agriculture programs, 
educational broadcasts, religious periods, and programs devoted to the interests 
of women, sports enthusiasts and children. Table 7 shows the proportion of time 
devoted to sustaining programs as compared with commercial programs and analyses 
those made up of music as compared with the spoken word. 


A program highlight during 1951 was provided by the visit to Canada of 
Their Royal Highnesses Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. Through- 
out the three weeks of the Royal Tour the CBC networks carried eye-witness accounts 
of events from 27 cities and towns across Canada. Nearly 300 program and tech- 
nical-staff members, using more than three tons of equipment, travelled thousands 
of miles in those weeks to bring word pictures of the Royal Couple and the places 
they visited. A climax of the tour followed Princess Elizabeth’s farewell address 
from Newfoundland when choirs organized by the CBC at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax and St. John’s, linked by more than 10,000 miles of 
national network lines, joined in singing Auld Lang Syne. 


In May 1951, North America’s most modern radio centre, the CBC’s Radio 
Canada Building at Montreal, Que., was opened officially. From the building’s 
26 studios the CBC broadcasts more than 6,000 hours of programs a year to listeners 
in Canada, and speaks to the world in 14 languages through the facilities of the 
International Service. In its first year of service the Radio Canada Building played 
host to more than 60,000 visitors from Canada, the United States and many other 
parts of the world. 
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7.— Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1951 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular items. 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program aC; Oe 
Programs Time of Total Programs Time of Total 
Hours Hours 
No. hrs. mins. No. hrs. mins. 
Musical 

EET y TREN et SD en ae 21 63-30 0-34 £7: 39-00 0-75 
VAMP OONY cet, necwele he woke 108 119-05 0-64 10 15-15 0-29 

BBBELOU Se acco cave «ives. 404 158-00 0-85 — — — 
LUST UE) (a naar 2,537 1, 666-15 8-93 72 72-00 1-38 
Semi-classical............... 2,479 1,001-05 5-36 8 4-30 0-08 
“DTETTEY Ag Fd We eee aoe pa 452 220-55 1-18 2,344 1,090-05 20-94 
Le toe See See a a ee 13, 403 5, 069-20 27-17 1,430 450-05 8-65 
BBAUCO: os te yee oko 2,704 1,141-40 6-12 264 46-40 0-90 
leche eee Bh eos em 1,289 417-10 2-24 378 126-30 2-43 

EG RRS pe oe ee eed 177 70-30 0-38 = — — 
Totals, Musical........ 285004 9,927-30 53-21 4,523 1,844-05 35-42 

. Oral 

TAMA <5 2 Relate Foes 1,799 875-10 4.69 8,997 2,514-45 48-31 

Prose and poetry........... 123 51-45 0-28 — — — 
Talks—informative......... 6, 048 1, 805-25 9-68 1,149 342-10 6-57 

MU UCATIONAL Ss, Sis fico oie cw aides 1,470 519-20 2-78 — — — 

News commentary......... 954 245-00 1-31 — — — 
News vents. si... 0055. c ees 7 3-00 0-02 18 22-20 0-43 
News résumés.............. 13,657 2,180-05 11-69 424 162-45 3-13 

EMATICULGUEG, Girasole’. ats 2,514 953-05 5-11 — — — 
Sports events........... fo os 126 63-30 0-34 126 69-25 1-33 
pports résumés. .........00. 1,331 283-40 1-52 157 99-45 1-92 
MOTOS So o.2e2 Bie. de 's5 ss 1,796 347-45 1-86 578 150-30 2-89 

BPATUACLE CH: Sigg escrcveeneortieterect Shs 0 2,419 730-25 3-92 — — — 

BPO IOUS Chews a 9. ee 2,546 670-45 3°59 — — — 
Totals, Oral............ 34, 685 8, 728-55 46-79 11,449 3,361-40 64-58 
Grand Totals.......... 58,253 | 18,656-25 100-00 15,972 5, 205-45 100-00 
MVO Alen beac tes chee os 34,769 9,589-50 51-40 10,127 3,454-40 66°36 
MPCCOFdING sas eons okies: 15,807 6, 222-40 33-36 956 216-05 4-15 
| SEAMS BESS eee 7,683 2, 843-55 15-24 4,889 1,535-00 29-49 


Finances of the CBC.—For the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, the Corporation 
| showed an operating surplus of $3,322,555 after providing for depreciation and 
obsolescence and preliminary expenses in connection with the development of 
' television amounting to $369,225. 


| This surplus was made possible through the statutory grant amounting to 
$6,250,000 which will continue for an additional four years, as provided by 
Parliament. 


Licence fees increased by $269,326 owing principally to the issue of an addi- 
tional 101,509 receiving licences. 


| Additions to the Sound Broadcasting Service facilities amounted to $588,120. 
_ These include the purchase of the Pigott Building, corner Young and Portage 


t. 


| Avenues, Winnipeg; outlays for studios at St. John’s, N’f’ld., and Toronto, Ont., 
_ and for the new transmitter at Vancouver, B.C. 


e Capital outlays of $1,879,693 were made for television production centres and 
transmitters at Montreal, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 


ig ‘ 
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A short term loan of $650,000, negotiated in 1950-51 to finance the Corporation’s 


deficit, was repaid in 1951-52. In addition, a second loan amounting to $1,500,000 
for the development of the Television Service was negotiated during the year. 


All International Service capital and operating expenditure are recoverable 
from the Government of Canada. This expenditure is not considered chargeable 
to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation because the statutory grant and the 
licence fees collected are used only to serve listeners in Canada. 


8.—Income and Expenditure of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-52 


Item 1950 1951 1952 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Income 

Statutory grants: 2.00... 4. 0fe0. se = be = = - 6,250,000 | 37-52. 
Licence:tees ere era ee ee 5,481,488 57-84 5,571,991 56-28 5, 841,318 35:06 
Commercials*. mene eee 2,366, 401 24-97 2,463,345 24-88 2,456, 432 14-75 
Miscellaneous................-- eet 73,465 0-77 187,151 1-89 173, 004 1-04 
International Service............. 1-5 O6nLo7 16-42 1,677,584 16-95 CR EYE 11-63 

Totals, Net Income......... 9,477,511 | 100-00 9,900,071 | 100-00 | 16,658,311 | 100-00 

Expenditure 

(PFOSTAINS.2 wares tee core einer 4, 261, 153 43 -83 4,843,451 43 +35 5,774, 141 43-29 
Hnginesring Aes ect cea ee 1,678, 660 17-27 1,958,130 17-53 2,193,015 16-44 
Station networksee.. .0.eac.epeine- 1,094,540 11-26 1, 161,252 10:40 1,270,322 | 9°53 
Administration acne eer 417,512 4-30 540,981 4-84 628, 645 4-72 
Press and information............. 227,734 2-34 271,476 | . 2-48 Sol AO23 2°41 
Commercial Rive womecacce no 200, 241 2-06 208,709 1-87 243,916 1-83 
Interest onloanse. ec etn cee 94,802 0-98 230, 627 2-06 243,353 1-82 
Depreciation? (5. 0.5. avcnis Gare sake 211,149 2-17 235, 848 2-11 447, 403 3-36 
Television (preliminary expenses). 55,571 0-57 122,780 1-10 369, 225 2-77 
International Service.............. 1,479,896 15-22 1,598,691 14-31 1, 844,713 13-83 

Totals, Expenditure.........| 9,721,258 | 100-00 | 11,171,945 | 100-00 | 13,335,756 | 100-00 
Operating deficit or surplus........ — 243,747 a —1,271,874 ~ 3,322,000 — 


Section 4.—Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations* 


Development.—Privately owned (non-government) broadcasting stations 
began operations in the early 1920’s, about 12 years before any other broadcasting 
service was available, and since then have offered regular broadcasting service 
to communities in every part of Canada. In 1951, these stations numbered 135 
with a total wattage of 378,600 daytime and 349,850 night-time. Operating mainly 
in conjunction with AM stations are 31 FM stations, with a combined power of 
50,647 watts. There are, in addition, eight short-wave stations with a combined 
power of 6,685 watts. 


The privately owned stations serve, primarily, the localities in which they are 
situated, the community served varying with circumstances. Many such stations are 
located in very small urban centres where they serve not only the local population 
but also a larger population scattered throughout the surrounding rural areas. 
Others may serve a metropolitan area and cities adjacent to it, in addition to the 
rural audiences and smaller centres lying between or beyond the urban areas. 


These privately owned stations have a combined capital investment estimated 
at about $26,938,282, employ more than 3,700 persons and disburse in salaries and 


wages an estimated $8,500,000 annually. Revenue is obtained entirely from com- 


mercial advertising and they receive no part of the licence fee charged against 


* Revised by T. J. Allard, General Manager, Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Ottawa. 
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operators of receiving sets. The privately owned stations are required to pay 
transmitter licence fees to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; these totalled 
approximately $159,300 for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1951. 


Interest in broadcasting at political, commercial and legal levels has increased 
recently as it has become more generally recognized that broadeasting is a new device 
for publicity and has grown to be a basic means of mass communication in North 
America. As a result, many representations have been made and are continuing 
to be made with increasing frequency and vigour to have broadcasting in Canada 
operate within the general framework of established law as is now the case with all 
other forms of publication. A complete and interesting review of this development 
may be found in the Minutes of the 1951 Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting, 
Minute Book No. 5 dated Nov. 28, 1951. 


According to figures submitted by the Department of Transport to the Massey 
Commission in April 1950, the privately owned stations showed a net profit of 9 p.c. 
in 1948, figured as a percentage of capital, as against 7 p.c. in 1947 and 8 p.e. in 
1946. The 1948 profit, as a percentage of operating revenue, was 10 p.c., as against 
8 p.c. in 1947 and 10 p.c. in 1946. These figures are based on reports required by the 
Department of Transport from 109 stations in 1948, 108 stations in 1947, and 88 
stations in 1946. Thus, the average net profit per station was $12,516 in 1948, 
$8,597 in 1947, and $11,228 in 1946. Between 1947 and 1948 the privately owned 
stations increased their average gross revenue per station by 17 p.c. and the CBC 
increased its comparable revenue by 20 p.c. The average private station gross ° 
return in 1948 was $130,909 and the CBC average per station gross return for the 
same year, from commercial revenue only, was $147,808. Of the 109 stations report- 
ing in 1948, 79 showed an aggregate surplus and 30 an aggregate loss. While no 


_ official compilations have been made available since that time, unofficial estimates 


indicate that the 1951 and 1952 position is approximately the same. In 1952, an 
order of the Copyright Appeal Board increased the copyright fees payable by the 


_ privately owned broadcasting stations from $152,000 a year to approximately 


$350,000 a year. 


Administration.—The independent stations operate under the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, which is administered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and under regulations made by the CBC, in addition. to the Radio Act and specifica 


_ tions laid down by the Department of Transport. Annual statements of “Proof 


of Performance”’, showing that public service obligations have been fulfilled, together 
with financial statements, must be filed with the licensing authority. Advance 


_ copies of programs scheduled must also be filed weekly with the CBC and a program 
_log within seven days following operations. Advertising content of program is 
limited to 10 p.c. of program time. Sources from which broadcasting stations 


obtain news must be approved in advance in writing by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Licences of the privately owned stations are granted 
by the Federal Government upon recommendation of the Board of Governors of 


_ the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and are valid (unless cancelled or revoked) 


for a period of three years. Sale or ownership transfer of any station must be approved 


by the Federal Government. 


The independent stations are limited to 5,000 watts. In 1948, three privately 
owned stations (CKAC Montreal, CFRB Toronto and CKLW Windsor) were 
authorized to operate on 50,000 watts and the latter two were so operating in 1952. 
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The majority continue to serve on 1,000 to 5,000 watts on the shared channels, the 
CBC stations occupying the clear channels allocated to Canada and operating 
mainly on 50,000 watts. 


Network Operations.—Network operation in Canada (the process of having 
two or more stations broadcasting the same program at the same time) is at present 
restricted to the CBC by its own regulations. The CBC also has sole right, except 
in the case of four stations, to bring commercial and other network programs in 
from the United States. Some privately owned stations do, however, serve as 
outlets, either basic or supplementary, for CBC network programs. All stations 
must carry CBC or other programs when required by the CBC to do so. Food, 
drug and medicine continuity used on Canadian broadcasting stations must be 
approved in advance of broadcast by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Television.—Government policy concerning citizen applications for television — 


licences was undergoing revision as this Chapter went to press. 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation 
in 1867, by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service 
‘of Canada under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century 
prior to Confederation, postal services in the Canadian provinces had been con- 
trolled by the British Postmaster General and administered by his deputies. 
Under the French régime a courier service had been organized as early as 1703 
between Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, while in 1734 a post road was con- 
structed over the same route and post houses, complete with post horses and vehicles, 
were established for the use of travellers. 


Functions.—The basic task of the Canadian Postal Service is the handling 
and transmission of postal matter—letters, parcels, newspapers, magazines, etc.— 
and in discharging this duty it maintains a wide variety of services—post offices 
and air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. 


This basic task involves many associated functions which include the sale 


of postage stamps and other articles of postage; the furnishing of information — 
to the public respecting postage rates and other postal matters; the registration of # 


letters and other articles of mail; the insuring of parcels; the acceptance of C.O.D. 
articles for mail and dispatch; the sorting, making up and dispatching of ordinary 
and registered mail to other offices; the sorting and delivery of incoming mail of all 
kinds; the transaction of money-order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 


All functions of the Postal Service, as far as the public is concerned, are centred 3 
in the post offices, of which 12,305 were in operation at Mar. 31, 1952, as against — 
12,390 at the same date in 1951. Postage paid in 1951-52 by means of postage — 


stamps amounted to $65,093,099 ($57,178,573 in 1951). Post office money orders ~ 


are issued for any amount up to and including $100 at more than 7,000 post offices, — 


for payment in Canada or in almost every country in the world. Orders payable s 
in Canada only for amounts under $16 are issued at more than 4,000 additional — 
post offices. Post Office Savings Banks are in operation in all parts of the country ‘ 
and on Mar. 31, 1952, had total deposits of $38,031,232, an increase of $369,312 — 


over the $37,661,920 deposited in 1951. 
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Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal business at 
places where the population warrants. The post office is a complete entity in rural 
districts and smaller urban centres. In the larger towns and cities there is a main 
post office and, if size of population calls for extra services, postal stations and sub- 
post offices are operated. Letter-carrier delivery is given in 126 cities and towns 
by about 5,000 uniformed letter carriers. 

Postal stations are maintained on the same lines as the main post offices and 
perform full postal business, including general-delivery service and a post-office 
_lock-box delivery as well as letter-carrier delivery service, accommodating the 
surrounding district. 

Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post: 
Office to assist other Government Departments in the performance of certain tasks 
which include the sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of Govern- 
ment annuity payments, the sale of radio licences, the distribution of income tax 
forms, Civil Service application forms and the display of Government posters. 


_Organization.—The Canada Post Office is divided into two parts: the Oper- 
ating Service and the Headquarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized 
into five regions each under a Regional Director, who is the field representative of 
the Deputy Postmaster General. There are four Headquarters Branches, viz., 
Administration, Operations, Communications and Financial, each under a Director. 


Operating and secretarial features in the operating field affecting the post 
offices and local mail services in urban centres are taken care of by the local Post- 
master. District office functions relating to services in the district, and all inspec- 
tions and investigations, are under District Post Office Inspectors situated at 
strategic centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly point of Canada), 
to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. 

Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily from east to west and 
constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, N’f’ld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected 
by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter and linking up 
with the United States air-mail system. Since July-1, 1948, all first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air-stage 
service provides the sole means of communication with the outside for many areas 
in the hinterland. There were approximately 24,000 miles of air-mail and air-stage 

routes in Canada in 1952 as compared with 22,000 miles in 1951. 


| The principal means of mail transportation is the railway-mail service, which 

operates along about 40,000 miles of track and, in 1952, covered over 47,000,000 
of track mileage (exceeding 57,000,000 in 1951). The railway mail service 
employed a staff of 1,343 mail clerks in 1952 (1,381 in 1951). This staff prepares 
the mails for prompt delivery and dispatch while en route in the railway mail cars. 
Like its air-mail service, Canada’s railway mail service is one of the most extensive 
in the world. 

The rural mail delivery organization provides direct postal facilities to residents 
in the rural sections of the country: approximately 5,200 rural mail routes were in 
operation in 1952, involving about 120,750 route miles and serving 397,084 rural 

mail boxes (384,906 in 1951). Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern 
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and average about 23 miles in length. A development during 1950-51 was a system 
of rural mail inspections carried out by Supervisory Postmasters. About 4,700 
side services were in operation in 1952, as compared to 4,500 in 1951, to transport 
mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and air ports, while 
3,050 stage services operated to convey mail to and from post offices not located on 
railway lines. In 1952 there were approximately 500 city mail services, as against 
700 in 1951, transporting mails to and from post offices, postal stations and sub-post 
offices, collecting mails from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. In 
all, about 13,450 land mail service couriers are employed and travel in the neigh- 
bourhood of 50,000,000 miles annually. Land mail services are performed under a 
contract system, the contracts being awarded to the person submitting the lowest 
tender and competent to provide all the requisite equipment. 


In 1952, the Canadian postal service delivered an estimated 3,000,000,000 
items of mail—a decrease from the 3,012,000,000 items delivered in the previous 


year. The service makes use of such mechanical handling devices as conveyers, ~ 


chutes, sorting machines, stamp cancelling machines, etc., in its larger offices. » 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s 
economic development during the last 10 years. From $55,477,159 in 1942, gross 
revenue has increased year by year to $122,266,675 by Mar. 31, 1952—an all-time 
high. - 


Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the numbers of post offices in operation together with 
revenue and expenditure for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Province or Territory 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No No No. No 
Newioundland sh. wiceiieet.tcrodceres ober eaten vee eta a 650 553 573 592 
Prince; Md ward sland 305% Sc tat eins an ese. 105 105 105 105 
INGUA SCOMAL nates mts cals coe tee ine tees Spies 1,362 1,315 1,278 1,245 
Newebrins wicker diese us sihs Bacay sieve maker nls 922 909 874 837 
QUCDEO ics cies oy cokes Sace wots Ate wena eee oy einee 2,567 2,560 2,545 2,530 
OBLATIO gs Aine a aattese ds ook eS eRnAEe Socks hoe ouaeee 2,590 2,586 2,602 2,598 
Manitoba. s as sce. catyetna oats, 1 Lauter she aimee wsseieve ¢ 806 809 823 823 
Saskatehe wariiis. 2... br bss ota tepelon aeetumis pamaeta.e 1,418 1,404 1,407 1,397 
IA bertae wimian ects Uae: Gebiet rane aston atson meres 1,186 1,184 1,179 1,179 
British:Columbiazuca. asia 2 cas sue vic ats sate oe oie senses 933 952 958 955 
YukonsRerritoryieec sere cone Sor Oo isis we nie eacenere ee 15 15 15 13 
Northwest SP erritorits on «cies. ais eusiee 25 Tajcaeb sedans 26 26 31 31 
{Gr 1 0G Fake a Ae ets Senne aoe 12,480 12,418 12,390 12,305 
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2.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-52 


Norr.—Figures for 1867-1942 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1911 edition. 


Se SSS SS Sener 
—reeorR ee _e__—_—_ee — — eee 


Surplus (+) 
Year Gross Net Expenditure? or 
Revenue Revenuel Deficit (~) 
$ $ $ $ 
PD Ach ceteris to ok A tett RIRIee aialake Sele cine hy 3c COREE 59,175, 138 48, 868, 762 44,741,987 +4, 126,775 
BAS Setar ura ap stteies ae bie clea rotaleth soos < cm iets cahebus oe 73,004,399 61,070,919 48,485,009 +12,585, 910 
LDS Os Stes Sec SS OEE Oe ey ee ee pee 79,533,903 66,071, 815 54, 629, 281 +11, 442,534 
MO MMMCeN ere Cetra reine ecletic ae cis 6 dows Seres wath 83, 763, 007 68, 635, 559 57,729, 646 +10, 905,913 
IEEE 5 SRe og ae G2 OS SAORI Cote en ene ad 86, 400, 951 72,986, 624 64, 213,050 +8, 773,574 
TN OEES off CSOb SD GOD RITES Eee ata ne 91,613,618 77,770, 967 67,943,476 +9, 827,491 
TIGR cpa ig a cdbere 10Gb DOI nea ieee 95,957,469 80,618, 401 77,642,621 +2,975,781 
US WIUT St cain chi Seca CO ae ane ae ee 101, 277, 435 84, 528, 655 82, 639,741 +1, 888,914 
TEATS SSA Gel te a clio oOo Bae ne or aaa eae 105, 545, 456 90, 454, 678 91,781, 466 —1,326, 788 
HDDS Mele ee ica Map e Reis cea ete onic hastlcs Gaceharars wicks 122,266,675 | 104,622,208 97,973, 263 +6, 648, 945 
a nee ert eed Sasi en ee I Ree ee 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other smaller items. 2 Ex- 


cludes rental of service staff and staff post offices. 3 Figures for Newfoundland included. 


3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952 


Nore.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money 
order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal revenue include 
post offices not separately listed. 


eee 


Province and Post Office 1951 1952 Province and Post Office 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland Nova Scotia—concluded 
IBuUChHANS ees cyK ake case. 1 TOS O45; reblalatax ts ccs cs ane eet ost, 1, 642, 832 1, 876, 993 
Corner Brookes ve ac. 0 54, 964 665235 I; Mantsport..fes.<s-asecs seek 1 10, 397 
CANT saa hiss <2 sess 2 cas 29,306 28; 999) ll; ENVEENESSscs. vous sees bates 1 10,710 
Goose Airmortes <enx ssc. 1 L65-7Gbie Kentivillescn scaceeceeiccee 53, 142 60,536 
rand Walls yim cen oc oes: 20, 225 ZAGAT OL RPS EON hc sak Ces cncrte 12,461 16, 844 
SL CONUS. st stasis nies aces 473,976 6495975 La venpoole.- cin sen ess oe 26,145 31,944 
St.John’s Masts .c.<:.<.. 78,072 2 Eamenburete sone cccee: 21, 688 25, 406 
St. John’s Harvey Road.. 26, 504 2 Wid dISton et tess Seles os as 14,476 22, 887 
———_____|—————_] New Glasgow............ 79, 705 94, 267 
Totals, Newfoundland.. 945,478 | 1,109,669 | New Waterford.......... 18,115 21,700 
——————_|—_—_————_| North Sydney..... Se gveete 30, 417 34, 788 
mil, ATTSDOLO- eae ea cee 10, 886 Tau 
P. E. Island PictOuse Ss . nane As hoe ihe 22,799 25, 483 
Shelburiese se eke es oe 14,050 16,479 
Charlottetown........... 180, 968 204 Sin te Sprinshalle: Meena cer 20,914 23,785 
WIGNER SIO Macc ote ris oe ces 1 HE Oop Stellartoneet seycaaniece each: 21,644 24,147 
Summerside............. OD, OL2t|— 0 Ol OOG It SY GDCY esis carienes eeu 196, 240 215,033 
——_——____|_—_—_———_] Sydney Mines............ 16,031 19,245 
Totals, P. E. Island..... 357,496 £0944 it ruc Ont ea ava cate. Ae eee 121, 246 135, 951 
—__——_—__—__|——_—_—— Westville: ....cc<csecscas 1 11,456 
Wandsor en acca trick sek 31,560 85,393 
Nova Scotia Woltille et ernie nac ten 23ntlo 26,937 
Marmouth. 4 essences as wee 57,446 66, 107 
Bra NOUSt. rs acis siscch ss 5 a. 65,352 74,560 | ——__—_ 
Annapolis Royal......... 12,155 13,574 || Totals, Nova Scotia..... 3,421,831 | 3,904,511 
BMAGIVONISN:, iii. bee 00% a's 40, 669 47,177 S| 
_\vunve 15,700 19, 783 
| he (i) 3s [a ee 1 11, 125 New Brunswick 
BOTW, oh ccick bowi <s tes 1 12,056 
BBA SSTOWNY «cise cic os ss os 15,040 165.005.) bathursts. 4 «< ec cactacs 2 sk 37, 686 45,153 
ISTIC SC WALCT tices. ceoe secs 37,507 43,144 || Campbellton............. 49, 683 56,918 
CHES age eee 1 1OFS9o) i Chatham: .ccasstives ast. 25,076 32,306 
SBOTNWALIS: § asters. bors esos 1 14,463. |) Dalhousie: <. sc .as4< eet 18,301 22,049 
ES DY 5 oes Sites canis One's 0 25, 845 30,980 || Edmundston............. 39,106 47,064 
Blgeet Day! :-.5s2 ess 51,463 59,661 ll Fredericton.............. 237 , 374 290, 145 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 858. 
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3.— Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952—continued 


Province and Post Office 1951 

$ 
New Brunswick—concl. 
Grand Falls 16,799 
Hartland 10, 487 
IMM GOR cee ro ee erat eaters s 1 
Moncton 1,129,473 
Newcastle 28,536 
POKG Ieee. hse eke ates tree ne 1 
Plaster Rock........-.-- 1 
SING OL Mane cere ceive tee eaten 598,145 
StwAMAre ws sceceteceere st 18, 666 
SEU George sesh ete 1 
Sti Stephenin eateries. 35,110 
Sackvallewey.iks ctae sree tere 39, 602 
Shediack.. cif. e aeies 1 
Sussex? i esee scores 26, 851 
Woodstock...22-eekeen tee 37,000 


Quebec 

AGtOneV ale nase tere sete 1 

ININOS A « sartiscietles Geareerre eee path 
IAITNGUT ence ee re enioee 17,059 
IATEWalCh an ee chersttole erotete atavettnoks 34,073 
IANSbestositen en coeaene se 24,121 
Aylmer HASG cae satelite 1 

Bapotvaillets cence cca 14,019 
Bare'Comedthec ces eee 24,071 
Bates tea ule teers r 10,508 
Basilique Ste. Anne...... 28, 753 
Beauceville East......... 12,509 
Beawuharhoiseacss- sien or 24,022 
BediGudty. aac cosn sick act 14, 888 
Berthierville ees. steer 14,369 
Bourlamaque.....<:...--- 13,770 
BLOWS DULG rectors ts 1 

Buchmeiamr vase 22,133 
Cap de la Madeleine...... 49, 454 
@hamibly-:  Sasmeneee eet 1 

Chandlers taste aien cet cert 

C@hicoutinal pce ee ee 130,214 
Conticookseenrerecdecneck 23,302 
Gowansvillentstes acre cinch 26, 247 
WManvalleseciha week coats oe 11,026 
Wolbeau. 2 el see etre esse 23,371 
WYONNACONA sentoatee eee lew cs 11,782 
Dorion-Vaudreuil........ 1 

Drummondville......... 105, 458 
MastpAngus 5. coe ces oer e 11, 600 
itmanioehee a aad costae 22,032 
Gardenvale.nenecce 225% 60, 262 
GASH MOLE EL he eanes Ee 18, 297 
Gatineas..cceer eens ee 17,586 
G@ranbyn nse cee oe 118, 659 
Grand? MGrenuaueeri ese 29,716 
15 Rililbs. Neaeet Bw ar ea Shs OR 5 126,016 
Huntingdont..... e220" =e 20,326 
Tbervalletn Fo. cee secrete 14,425 
JOleEtte es. ot teiokieceeraee <E 70,990 
Jonquiére-Kenogami..... 65, 397 
Kno wltonsewenes sonee ee 1 

Machutesmcarnaesiackce se 26,151 
achute: Mallsoe.ccsieses se 10, 162 
Lac Mégantic.......+.... 23,900 
DiaCOlers. sw cicete cect 1 

Mav Molibare ter cece tect 14,793 
WADTAITIO’ chink tere. scorer 6 1 

Wagiarre A eeeret eens os 21,505 
GVASSOMP LION sees a < e 11,972 
Ta Puquessee one eee 35,454 
ennoxvalllemeeres earesiecn ee 23,148 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 858. 


1952 
$ 


20,538 
11, 637 
10,088 
Lae 
10, 488 
10,529 
679,709 


21, 984- 


10,054 
36,779 
43,759 
10, 677 
31, 230 
42,986 


3,283, 426 


11,762 
40,518 
19,770 
38,931 
27,727 
11,274 
16,696 
30, 437 
11, 653 
50, 850 
13,831 
26, 845 
18,766 
16, 467 
15, 694 
10,977 
23, 747 
72,123 
12,351 
15,527 
152,501 
26, 104 
30,491 
12,951 
26, 647 
13, 644 
13,510 
131, 248 
13,362 
28,881 
49,181 
22,111 
20,710 
141,550 
44,810 
139,794 
23,191 
17,374 
84, 146 
75,001 
11,139 
29,476 
11,556 
28,761 
11,220 
17, 247 
10, 982 
27,244 
12,577 
38, 446 
27,195 


Province and Post Office 1951 
$ 
Quebec—continued 
Lévis Sa ee eee 109, 046 
Worettevillems. cates ee rk ~ 11,987 
oursevillesscsmeses ste 14,645 
Mage ein ccisore o senieusers 38,373 
IMalartiCet sano cetdltee: 21,079 
Mantwakis sic tectitce ele 18, 295 
Marievalletycetant teint 11,489 
Miatane cern etna taneeieis 30,968 
Mont Jolintgs wee tes 24,569 
Montilauners. a.snresee 18,870 
MOntMALNY aes eae s eae 29,776 
Mont realeraia eae. teeta an 13, 226, 374 
Neuvilles 23 seine 13; 273 
New Carlisle. sesso. ee 11,073 
Nicolet ekiin secant nee 21,799 
INGrand a. vaccines oe ote 56, 094 
Parente tere nseatincecic 1 
Plessisville....... eet ieee 23,402 
Plessisville Station....... 1 
Portealinede see ee 11,040 
Princeyallegeee societies 1 
QuebeCres taorei reese 2,196,381 
AWdON secretes eee 1 
Richmond). 26s sence 16,307 
PRU Ur teeters crete hereto 10,042 
IRAMOUSK HAA Ale stoma ceie 87, 856 
Riviére-du-Loup......... 14,558 
Riviére-du-Loup Centre.. 10, 067 
Riviére-du-Loup Station . 14,179 
Robervalene: aces esc 23 (eu 
Rocketslandiyen eects or Qa iea 
IROUYD eae nec aoa ei siek 56,179 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. .]. 35, 850 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 20,070 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.... 16, 703 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. 14,090 
Spalstacheneseneeecrr 10,091 
StMélicient--ete. coset 13,714 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon. . 1 
SP bis acinthescorctier itr 111,885 
SteJeaity cen eme serene 87, 634 
Seo serOMetsiase cee eee ore 59,497 
St. Joseph-d’Alma....... 22,746 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 11,491 
St. Joseph-de-Sorel....... 1 
Sésvovitevatec csces cee ek 1 
Ste. Marie-Beauce........ 15,385 
Ste Pascalae. svete 10,726 
St. Raymond i... cos 11,139 
Sites ROsG: a. eke can eset 10, 202 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville 27,289 
St, Litews ce hiauu eee 1 : 
St. Vincent-de-Paul...... 1 
Sts Zacharie.e 22 scams 1 
SanimouLcc: occ erect 1 
Senneterress.ces eaente 1 
Seven islands..... 20sec 1 
Shawinigan Falls......... 96,141 
SHAW Willen cbicciteki corete ete 1 
Sherbrooke vsseeteacmiee a 338, 679 
OLelSr rekioe cscie lereteee ce 44,406 
Sutton er cichimecetes. eee 10, 457 
‘Resrebonner aac er MOLT 
Thetford Mines.......... 61,908 
Three sRiversa.co eee 214, 288 
Timiskaming Station.... 14, 630 
‘TroissPistolesse. scree aoe 15,072 
Val-diOre ee once ee 50,723 
Walleyielid ci. ccccnrcrtects tre 63, 228 
Victoriaville... sf. oscaacr 63, 828 
Ville*Mariew. + cece ee 1 
Ville St. Georges......... 20, 408 


1952 


126, 850 
13, 404 
15, 900 
44,067 
22,592 
22,158" 
13,795 
37,316 
32,922 
24,190 
38,780 

15,722,772 
18, 816 
13,097 
29,274 
65,074 
12, 253 
20,598 
14,188 
14, 403 
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Quebec—concluded 


WA CAT LOGY): Bo sorcn stags ko orn c 
WiIdSOM cries: Saas 


PNGLOTMCR ee ete 4: 


: Agincourt em 


AeA ter ke he 8, 
PIOXANOTIAS. en) oss foxes 
PI STONE ae Dope tec Ie. 


Ambherstburg............ 
ATUBEION eee wae yee. Ua. 
PA ROMEBR, OS dee ceepo's «0'h 


Aylmer West. oh eit Se A 
ISAnCrol teeth eet ita oa: 


Belle villest#iG Acces: yt. 
Billings Bridge (Ottawa): 
PNOMMCUN oo vesie yem'e >) < 


Bracebridge ..n.sisscss ss 
J AS S3NG EG) ale (pare pa ip mn 
Pratap bon ct fone a sco ees 
STADION ck serch nes os 
Brighton San eee Sea 


BUR tON es so Ses occa. 
Caledonia. wh enh. oe 


(Grage vier) ete sprees See ests 


Chesley... DIE SR ee 


co SA sp ee Ae ® 
SIniherestawk ire a fceek nok 
Clintonm ee Pek oe oo A. 


ODSUrT > tne ae cca 


@ollinrwood........c<... 
oOKSViler ho. ly occkels 
Wopper- Clit see tc ae «ote 
Wornwall ele. ck eck 


XSLT eR 


_ STG ENITO! Fh a: iy = oat ee 
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Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952—continued 
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1951 1952 
$ $ 

i 11,349 
22,170 26,995 
1 12, 685 
21,790,583 | 25,715,448 
17,316 21,063 
I 112,539 
1 24,756 
13, 823 16, 153 
12,918 15,131 
14,070 15, 871 
24, 885 29, 290 
28, 660 33, 007 
1 14,904 
28,692 33,315 
30,374 40,743 
12, 682 15,179 
106,078 121,731 
15, 201 17,163 
16,397 19, 250 
1 10, 204 
185, 069 215, 451 
1 12,576 
21,472 25, 654 
13,758 15, 658 
32,784 40,567 
30,521 34,729 
12,866 15,300 
73,535 90, 658 
359, 904 417,440 
13, 222 15, 134 
112,241 125,038 
49,003 63, 872 
10, 885 12,815 
19, 686 23,169 
12, 223 13, 933 
25,358 28, 624 
18,701 23, 153 
210,835 247,415 
12, 258 13, 923 
10,111 
: 10, 642 
_— 11,148 
24,559 33, 056 
14,549 16,926 
57, 425 64,279 
28,183 33,091 
37,771 44,414 
18,533 24,095 
27,761 34,565 
144,419 162, 495 
11,961 13, 255 
21,685 26,911 
13,153 15,318 
27,128 31,631 
43,190 50, 676 
41, 287 43,917 
11,326 13, 843 
1 12,588 
16, 616 20, 824 
10,951 
11,310 12,647 
17,275 21,769 
19,705 25, 498 
17,176 20, 667 
10,738 12,254 
33,226 38, 085 
13, 337 15, 906 
57,915 75,556 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 858. 


Province and Post Office 1951 

$ 

Ontario—continued 

Bortybirantess saccadic crocs 48, 820 
Hort. Walhiatites coe vccco: 253,569 
BYeemoangat cnc hwce. se. 11,590 
(Pie ae Bes Pde) URE Be 151,909 
Cran ANO CUS H pee ace. 38, 409 
Georgetown: naaswe-ose ue 52,972 
(Ceraldtoneeee cy aaeeeee: 22,205 
Goderich Ce tain ee. 33,526 
GoresBaviee aeeeee. s: i Als 
Gravenhurst.....-02.. 4. 25,471 
Gains De Brace caossira a. 25, 832 
Gurelp any a. ates. 238, 559 
Hagersville: fccsenu » aca 16,013 
Hailey bury: <3... Seehee 18, 063 
Etaliburtone cca sete scccs: 11,467 
Eieradltonses cso ee: 1, 703, 467 
Elanoyer 28 gan, cee , 204 
Harnistomieen Ste seeie ud ae 12,086 
Harrower athlete 15,088 
Hawkesbury............. 24,185 
FRGATE Gye yp en oe oe 20,038 
Elespelersie. een os souks 21,802 
Hornepayne..........0...- 1 
iuntsvalles~ oo seo te 40,411 
J BASi(E5 421) Hl ee oN 45, 258 
IPG QUOIS: JOS, Fene ceroae 1 
Troquois Falls............ 12,212 
Kapuskasing-2. jo. .5. 05" 34, 851 
Kemptville? 05... ce: 14,073 
ECONONA Hire ihc ue loo ke 65, 882 
KGUCAT GINO , ei, octn. he eae 18, 602 
ISINGSLOM enc atc eeeeeung 823,135 
iingsvallost stow eens cee 24, 295 
i<irisiand: Wake «re <ascet 96,472 
MItChenere wer Sec nse. 397, 192 
Joalketreld ssh oan cae vee 12,125 
ambeth= sone ee 1 
Bansine yee os ae eo aN 1 
Leamington. .... 0.2.02. 54,179 
JGiNdSAVEMAL. cw eee ie 74, 650 
Bistowelese seo 23,410 
Enttle;@urrent. seen cons os 11, 642 
PONUOMs eee a coe 1,299,160 
MBdOGsr Aout in on viol. 10,361 
NATO irae vee aie ae: 19,380 
Males 8 Satnetos cic rat wc Oar 1 
Marathon: i nsrmcceen sce 11, 621 
Markham, cc Made. 11,327 
Mathesonine. tr anicccose 1 
Matta wancdsencnct o. ocr ay. 15,651 
(Meatordi: spec nt dr aie 18,752 
MeRritbonve,ccen tee cack 6 
Milan Gitmts coh cetise eee 43,201 
MoaltonsWest 5.8 e5socc en 21,864 
Mime ee Ma ee hewloseioctc 1 
Mat chia) leper seis sata 11,932 
Morrisburgy seen sce. 14,188 
Mount Forest...) 01... .e. +. 15,103 
INSANCOe ARAL cence ste oh 31,541 
New Hamburg.......... 1 
New Diskeard’ > sc. << cn. 57,161 
Newmarketiges.. ose anc. 39,378 
Newton Brookes. sec. 1 
Niagara Falls... ..'...5 321,679 
Niagara-on-the-Lake..... 25, 938 
INSDIPON SS. 6 och ween eee 11,390 
INGER Bayt, oem eck “Abo, 852 
Norwich thn cites a: 11, 608 
Oalevitlevcrs sneer oie. 81,662 
Orangeyvillot teres 25,063 
Orillrasee Ae Serene 101,794 
Oshtwart Bch oe ect. 341, 648 
QOUAWStiocconc cette 2,261,592 


2, 458, 658 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952—continued 

——————————————————————————————— 

Province and Post Office 1951 1952 Province and Post Office 1951 1952 
_$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued Ontario—concluded 

Owens sounder veces. ae 157, 862 [GORDO Tele WaaLrtOns secession re 13,162 14,705 
IEAIMers LOU sae cei see 11,058 13,609 |} Willowdale............... 2 telex 140,389 
IPATIS iy atin trots ote (neo 84,448. || Winchester............-.- 10,560 12,566 
IBaraey SONG soeeneaccn c 36,749 AN. 53 21 MWANGSOP 4a.) yoda te 1,056,723 | 1,228,835 
Pembroke ms sevetaee tet 77,955 S8as5 ou Wane laine oc. = cies etc 20,541 23,213 
Penetanguishene......... 16,570 185503 4 Woodbridge... .a.s sens oe 1 12,746: 
Perthmearen se acne eo cse 43,746 50,877 || Woodstock..............- 138, 428 162,926 
Peter boroughn™..ae.s.ccer 301, 600 364, 491 $$ |—_—__——_ 
IPetrolianerccan eno case 17,091 20,780 |} Totals, Ontario......... 39,359,691 | 46,518,156 
Wielcening eee 1 13,080 | 
IP 1CUOM Era, fcteliecs ekevere's eras 41,423 52,092 
Port AncGhunsges pees ve oot 208, 100 247, 428 
iPortiColbome acacia 59, 220 71,615 Manitoba 
RortiG@reditermmstisscoc ct 40,076 54,143 | - 
Port Dalhousie.......... 14, 201 GS SOTAIATCONG : sarc ste revere actereisterarete 11,151 |* 13,420 = 
IPOrcuDOvereeenr ace tecer 15, 424 18,380 || Beauséjour.........0.0-- 1 10, 104 
ortelloinieeeciee as sere 11,699 13 452s BOISSC VAIN fp acres crevee oe ots 10, 658 12,425 
Ort ce Ope arent cctecets 51,987 58,338 || Brandon.......... fh escent 188,524 217,122 = 
PortePervy eyes vee oe cor 10,393 1215 4b CAT AN re. %e ester neater o scehs 14,982 17,275. @ 
PrESCOUL UM aeEee icroeer ite 24,673 D871 dale atpbinere scree PROP 46,308 52,266 
Wrestols siete ee ere 60,325 69. 126 | elingh one er ieeer 46,998 53,136 
LHe IRIE egmAgiimoe aed d 1 TOSS Sul Ginnie soe tctrnrtoeds cca otek 1 16,597 
Redgliakes S.cmecwre act 12,767 13) 1OGaiwillarmey icteric cee 10, 907 12,726 
IReNInO Wakeman yee 49,576 55,200 |} Minnedosa..............- 16,377 18,195 
Richmond Aillwie.. veer 17,409 D1 5O0R | VLOE GEN says cleric crsmtelcecrsts 13,989 15,446 
CUCL WH aeisccserel clos hel seers 16,571 T8695 i) MOrrist shee serie ee 1 14,321 
EGS EWA is susictereieterones iene of 10,774 1236045) SN@CDA WAN os cleiere crepes area eke 24,532 27,214 
COUNCY Week a eeeroia ticle 1 1075945) Pine walls icatseswcetererereletleteds 13,410 16,183 
St.,Catharines........... 309, 233 378,317 || Portage la Prairie........ 62,845 74,069 
SieWlarySeeacsocrcts css oe 27,333 Oo 23 3R ROD Iin S5.-.2- cra true eee were 125 13,063 © 
SbesaOMAse nae meer cise ck 137,214 160,513 || Russell.......... aR Rae a 11,509 12,699 
Salita sara kthetey pear ole 191,514 D390 URG os Selicirkes sath aeeere cere saat 24,258 28,848 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 182,027 919.371 || Snow Lake......:....... 10,050 1 a 
Scarborough Bluffs...... 13,731 G5 4ilel ROOULIS ste alae cir ee Series, 5 12, 253 13, 836 
Schrevoerie cn ces al 1 10,380 |} Steinbach..... Ay pA ie eam 8 13, 646 17,141 
Schumacher............. 22,283 20 TAG POwanstcLvVelnascmir tense 21,541 25,075 
Scatort heehee. eerie coke 16, 892 DO A8s Gulledbhe eas cece ee cerieciace 25,851 27,653 
Shelsumeict .eecemenecct 1 Tit 24 ie eArans CON Ane sertalmieta <oier 14,984 16,944 
SLIM COCA Hak itt tier wiane ok 84,348 C7 728e lle Vardena-cet. piieaye cette 16,383 19,127 
Sioux Lookout........... 21,450 Oh S8i We Wa waneSas akin oeciccseisete 12,505 10,975 
SmarG spi alls cate eos ee 49,354 De OOo RI Waniclemaus..t enyenepetceice 10,318 11,729 
Smooth Rock: Falls...... 1 Tle Alas || \inhasivtorerer, Beg Shae es boon. 5,839,579 | 6,713,897 
Southampton............ 1 12,046 : | ——__ 
South Porcupine......... 25, 226 25,253 || Totals, Manitoba....... 7,275,059 | 8,355,009 
CAV NEL Ue veicen iis acer 1 10, 630 ——— 
StonevaCreslkanicnsnae cee 13,777 16,914 
Stoubladlle. = peers 12, 686 15,410 
Stractordiawes cme sees 134, 250 157,750 Saskatchewan 
SULALIEOMA teem mee eee 26,412 31,425 
Streeteville Srcccsaacehee 11,264 16,147 || Assiniboia............... 20,003 23, 862 
Sturgeon Falls... ........ 19,315 919457 |BBiggaraccusscsetcoesrrce 16, 034 17,378 
DUG DUTVEER etic wen e 34055550 || PIS MRAVELS soe. seine esi 1 i 10,316 
‘Wecumee hi Say ee cenit 12,105 || Broadview............... 1 11, 653 
Thamesville TOV AGS ale G@anOraceristc nck occ colette 14,726 17,256 
Mhessalon:..*actatoemeaitice 1S O84all @awrlalew. i sisictdrexscis scree 1 10,658 
eRHOTOLdene tac cies 5S8i999) |PEstevalien «sean cemeaemet 33, 064 35, 667 
FIRSTS UTE a0 Srapevesss Recitiancae alt DIAS 5m islus ton aecsictae ine eis ecient 11,109 11,940 
Tillsonburg bie dO /alehosmuluake tern. cen enk cr 2 11,102 
PRMMIMNS 2 ee eee ee 140 OGtMHorieanere cee eEeeceee 1 10, 068 
SEOKONTOw 4. Ss be a ete ose 23,883,460 || Gravelbourg............. 11,017 12,866 
FEFENtON see decelerate 68,546 || Hudson Bay............- 1 11, Ua 
MKS cei ae ae ees Se eas - T6so62 ni eELuIMbOldtage cee eet 25,256 29,645 
USOC Pes. ct cyertarce eneenetonee: 14 7970sle InciansHead nc. <cseneces 12,268 14,181 
Walkertonte-. ceteris e DG NO ADIN INSACK eeraes ode ca ee 15,588 17,739 
Wallaceburg............. 49,205 Se 212A PUNerno Detbecn sccrtileernt 10,302 11, 682 
Waterlord aaenrrenteenicc: 12,075 13) 256) |) handerslewei aes sek 16,048 18, 880 
Wiaberlooig: Hanyriocian ict & 143, 908 169,985 || Lloydminster............ 37,490 43,942 
Wetiordine.-verecter eo cet 14, 627 19-781 leMaple Greek csc... cee 16,013 18,641 
Wiellandscees nnn srccarccee 156, 086 185,194 || Meadow Lake........... 13o.cd2 17,033 am 
Westboro (Ottawa)...... 27,118 S109 alle MeltOntucae taccieteisricceush 31,542 35, 600 ae 
West. ball ee eins eeieieceee 1 14 AO GCP Tel valle. vag suceieom siete 30,277 34,239 ae 
Winit byte erst oueeecne 29, 205 84,391 Il Moose Jaw:ics. 2.00 seas 'e 201, 455 229,378 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 858. 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 858. 
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3.— Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952—continued 
Province and Post Office 1951 1952 Province and Post Office 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—concl. _ Alberta—concluded 
WIOOSOMIN «vce caus oaks: 13,965 15,498 || Wainwright.............. 16,240 22,908 
INGTTDANVANL. Gan SG att ors ase» 21,447 25,384 | Westlock................ 15,707 17,799 
North Battleford........ 80,146 93,347 || Wetaskiwin........;..... 380, 274 36,001 
time Al Derbi seks scee oes 140, 554 163,137 — | — 
ROOT At i sak caree a aece 1,729, 440 2,047,476 || Totals, Alberta.......... 5,922,910 6,896,147 
FUOSCLO Wiss co's dace oes eee « 20,572 23,569 | ——__—_—_ 
HUOBTLICER > Murs Aeratechece<io: 10, 220 125030 
PBAKALOON's, ts-s1s.c/0 o elesrots 672, 647 789,314 
SHANNAVON:. os. omyss wees s 15, 827 18,611 British Columbia 
peli bro kis cscs. etciss ss ces 10,543 
DS WILE MCULLeH tin eros oie 78,876 83,131 || Abbotsford.............. 36,091 43,416 
SPUSGALOS. ut osteneirieierete v cio: 27,429 29)-698 AT bert. ce seenicca cease: 17,054 19,800 
UU er 2h ah ee 11,962 14, 230 || Aldergrove:............. 1 10, 613 
A ENG (2) 00 eae gee Oe St a 13,064 15 Olas |Salentabayaeeen mateent 1 10, 302 
WVEUTOUS wp sreaie saree 4. eles 10,574 116395 |-ATINGtrONGS. aon ah. 14, 983 16,405 
Wey DUIN 3.8 six cete.sios «oo 45,140 BZA 22 ASerol tra tetaee cs «cies 1 10, 227 
NV aLICEOy cere te eistchleve ele acciece 13, 602 LD SOS eH Dralornecue., vecee eke 1 10,761 
WWTYV ONG: eee es cme. tie 11,070 12 920c@Burns- bakes. cess eee oe 1 17,981 
RY-ORILOM iar. crite ae eens 80, 252 92,425 || Campbell River......... 16, 832 27,248 
—_—_—_—__|—_—_——__| Castlegar................ 11,028 
Totals, Saskatchewan..} 5,091,593 | 5,912,930 || Chemainus.............. 14,996 16,913 
——_—————_| Chilliwack............... 78, 812 89, 540 
Cloverdale. -- 4a subset 32,578 36, 455 
Wountenays eee eee 39,497 46,929 
Alberta Cranbrook: vap.se ae 43, 560 47,532 
Grestonii Sees 23, 906 26,577 
Athabaska se .cc ei cece. 11,075 12,468 || Cumberland............. 10,475 10, 661 
PTLU De chalets tataheeeo ee alate he 35,696 44,179 || Dawson Creek........... 34,099 39, 866 
SAY ENC AM: his bic ccs coe 14, 237 1. SUSs| Puncaner. aieeaneeh intte o 61,509 72,131 
BlairMore ss. ace vole ce es 14,129 LO), 897s MH derby creates keene. 11,154 
BONN YiVINe. 5. Yeas. fess 10,273 IES OOS Hernioet a... see cpa ee ee 20,316 23,270 
OWA RR Ringe tak 1 24 ehortiStsJobnises. sac. 13, 280 14, 664 
STOO MS uit eee sich selector os 22,951 2 S00 [GANS CS:r Meets aaliaces te 10,341 11, 403 
Walgary ir cea ee 1,610,791 17S9G 570 ||] Gi bsonse..c.0 coe ee eee 1 10, 883 
Amrose. jee cilekios 39,56 45,639 || Grand Forks............. 16,619 18,370 
Wardston. sete. secs es 18,711 20e09 | MEANe y. ceases. cae ee. Pall ei a3) 32,409 
Claresholims isis os oth acts 13,166 LOR COU ligttOnest Cn noe ea 13, 610 16,593 
Coaldaleme ye ecsttere.: 1 10; 044" |S Kamloops. ss. oce6 oes see 107,990 128, 645 
Coleman. jechutiuses 14,991 UGSOHo alle Welowna see aise 122,069 133, 874 
DIGS DULY «retain cecicc sc 13,361 15, 279'|| kamberley.. coreeer cee 31,997 35, 939 
Trumbellorsaccayes: ques 39, 255 AAAS eel AOI, natn ee 21,697 24,509 
BE GMONTON accuses sec ce: 1,911, 207 2,248,434 || Ladysmith.............- 17,126 19,326 
PVASOUSH! SS cnos are klaes ee 17,550 21,320 || Lake Cowichan.......... 10, 732 
ATE VICWE settee atoisicitherese 10, 822 13,057 || Langley Prairie.......... 32,617 39,310 
Grande Prairie........... 89, 251 Ad C62sll MErerttGs, voce oe aeees - 10,391 12,220 
PUTIN Gre ate asciena Hotes aici 16,904 20,485 || Mission City............. 40,510 48,737 
ia bid od ech ag (bere area 12,673 13 665.) Nanatmo. ..ce eet 119,975 135,092 
Hohe ty.ereeais ten tete co ss 19,291 2 214 NelsOnt iets anites Deedee ects 96,273 107, 636 
nnistail sac eetas. cotton 20.078 New Westminster........ 358, 899 405, 614 
HASDEDS he acts cies 20 701e il Ocean Malls... ocmoseces 16,702 20,495 
BEB COMDE 5 ste baisieie 2316 «ie SORA CON EOliverst seis caus a ee 22,581 25,391 
NGOGUG 3 Saete och s chives sides 17 S27e | MOSOYOOSRRa aks coe enen 11,145 12,066 
Lethbridge 264,534 || Parksville............... 11,477 12,749 
MBiacleods ete ches te noe: 17, 484° Penticton....of0. 000.7 88,599 97,096 
Medicine Hat............ 101, 738 119s S210 || RPortAlbermiccss a. cee ee 58,529 67,719 
FTLONG MW dade sows 102346) leRorteAlicoeas eereoe re: cae 1 10,085 
North Edmonton........ 12, 405 13,386 || Port Coquitlam.......... 14, 255 16,169 
“UG CR eee ete ae 21,099 23;918 I) Powell Rivers cn. v.00 24, 697 30,331 
Peace River. ccc. ssccese. 26,732 33,141 |} Prince George............ 66, 034 87,056 
Pincher Creek. ..../5..5% 15, 868 17,4700 PrincesRupertetim.s6 veces 90, 924 101,578 
PEPONOIH os sl Sede Sowea f 24,385 2S, O80 eraincetonang.. acc. ass 16, 436 18,583 
MEPIS co5'c oho erok aes 13,179 14,993 || Qualicum Beach......... 11,813 13,303 
BLOC AICETS  cjeks ssineciea se’ 75, 658 89,617 Quesnel ee ae pe itera etre 25,348 82,592 
ae Mountain House 10, 823 15,170 |} Revelstoke.............. 24,470 28,893 
Bir AnlasGertes Aid), ott 14,572 L671 Gslte tORSIANIG ence eee tee 20, 537 23, L738 
Stettler ean ch 24,872 SO Oval Oakere a ee a 10,093 1 
DOE ites tres) 2 22,274 255029i|. Saanichtonisi2. 28). deni 1 12,501 
Mehreesillse «68. cts «oc: 24,169 33,207 || Salmon Arm 25,347 29,310 
MORESO VAllG ty cock Ghat cscs 18, 224 21,574 || Sardis 11,542 13,539 
Wermilion 2:4: . Secs 255 5 22,993 25. QD Tae Sianey i. ae ote cra 20,110 22,619 
Viking MeteGlerela sie sais - 105143; |MOmithersia.iecceleaht cose. 14, 654 19,276 
CRON ge SE ie eS Ee ae 11,875 35041 heStevestonscc ieee ee. 11,005 13,546 
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3.—_Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, for the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1951 and 1952—concluded 


NE —————————————— EE 


Province and Post Office 1951 1952 Province and Post Office 1951 | 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
British Columbia—concl. Northwest Territories 
PET LACE REE Beicncsee eco oiekent 10,503 16; 8250) evellowknifecs coos cen -1 8355095 36,598 
Grail oe een cen coor 109, 217 124, 696 | ——__—__—— 
WaAnCouversccses sisticstn aes 5,283,426 | 6,172,493 || Totals, N.W.T........... 50,559 54,187 
Vancouver (A.M.F.)7..... — 23, 896 —__ |——__- 
Vanderhootn. siesic ns «+ ss 2 12,270 
WiisNenteaenasare acento: 95,985 104,172 Summary 
WiGUOrIBis chick akan eee 1,090,519 1, 285,306 
West Summerland....... 15,810 17,081 |} Newfoundland........... 945,478 1,109, 669 
WSs iiacisce coo anon. 15,185 17,446 || Prince Edward Island.... 357, 496 409, 447 
Wibiteskhiocks wamness ¢naer 20,778 DATS 2 lh UNOVA COLA tes cae ces 3,421, 831 3,904,511 
* *Williams: Lake... <..2. ae 20,635 || New Brunswick.......... 2,909,170 | 3,283,426 
——_—_—_____—_|__——__——_]] Quebec................ « 91,790,583 | 25,715,448 
Totals, British Columbia} 9,704,846 | 11,295,281 || Ontario...............+.. 39,359,691 | 46,518, 156 
—______—__|—___—_—_——] Manitoba................ 7,275,059 | 8,355,009 ° 
Saskatchewan........... 5,091,593 |} 5,912,930 
ATID ELLA samomcn th tireeeie ete 5,922,910 6,896,147 | 
British Columbia......... 9,704,846 | 11,295, 281 
Yukon Territory Yukon and N.W.T....... 121,671 134, 629 
IDB WSON GS, teeeer nero 16, 404 LPL CanaGacc.ccsrccs nee ee 96,900,328 | 113,534,651 
Whitehors@. 2c. oesee + brs 41,487 48,776 |] 
Totals, Yukon Territory 71,112 80,442 || P.C. of all Postal Revenue 91-8 92-9 
ee es ee 
1 Less than $10,000. 2 Included in St. John’s. 3 Closed May 26, 1951. 4 Included 
in Riviére-du-Loup. 5 Closed Jan. 29, 1952. 6 Included in Thorold. 7 Air mail field. 


Postage.—The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly 
from postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage 
meter and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in 
cash without stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The 
eross value of the postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during each of the 
latest five fiscal years was: $56,303,157 in 1947-48, $56,317,570 in 1948-49, 


$57,249,306 in 1949-50, $57,178,573 in 1950-51 and $65,093,099 in 1951-52. Receipts — 


from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by 
other means were as follows: $28,959,194 in 1947-48, $33,315,148 in 1948-49, 
$36,292,710 in 1949-50, $39,979,297 in 1950-51 and $48,945,565 in 1951-52. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 


Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders and the operation 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 4 shows the amount of money-order business conducted by the Postal. 
Service in recent years. The analysis of such business by provinces, published in 
former editions of the Year Book, has been discontinued; because of a change in the 
type of money orders and in the method of recording them, the statistics cannot be 
presented on a basis comparable with earlier years. 


} A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank will be 
found in the Chapter on Currency and Banking, p. 1116. 
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4.—Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for 1868-1942 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 


with the 1911 edition. 


: Value 
Money- Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
in in in Canis Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Countries Payable in 
Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
CNS Be Re ES ure © 8 Bae 7,306 18,627,228 | 236,925,920 | 233,004,136 3,921,784 6, 887, 250 
ER MR ane yo ee ee ee 7,362 19,554, 760 262, 297,331 256, 630, 949 5, 666, 382 8,440, 436 
HOD ae degre vid FAG ite 7,406 20,742, 643 281, 890, 291 276,704,712 5,185,579 8, 467, 849 
Ee ees Bee eae ae OY N 22 Vola woe 290, 933, 503 285,574,174 5,359,329 8,732, 635 
LOY dO ep oes Ca 7,416 25,184,900 329,557,703 321,728, 205 7,829,498 9,150, 238 
LOASE era tra he ey Oa wes 7,546 21s 100020 370, 232, 987 359, 633, 658 10,599, 329 7,722,585 
OE rete 5 cee” Be wage ee 7,614 28, 851,065 415,708,754 409, 167, 635 6,536,119 7,410,014 
US OMS So goa ie ce a 11,252 38,567,500 479, 520, 987 473,364,799 6, 156, 187 6,697,818 
tat eee ae 11,387 40,415, 207 511,915,621 505, 935, 524 5,980,096 3,920,218 
OA Saale Tene ORE 5 11,320 41,782,109 576, 614, 652 567, 187, 152 9, 427,500 3,019,522 
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PART IX.—THE PRESS 


The tables of this Part are based on data obtained from Canadian Advertising. 
One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compilation 
of circulation figures. In the case of daily newspapers, reliable circulation figures 
are relatively easy to obtain since, in their own best interest, such papers qualify 
for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements. In such cases, 
A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures were used. However, it-is difficult to obtain reliable 


circulation figures for many weekly newspapers that do not subscribe to the Audit 


Bureau. In these cases, total circulation (paid and free) was taken where such 
figures were supported by sworn statements or some other reliable record. 


In compiling magazine circulation, total net paid figures, as reported by pub- 
lishers to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales), were used. In the relatively 
few cases where such figures were not available, minimum publishers’ claims or 
sworn statements were accepted. 


Daily Newspapers.—Daily newspapers are published in Canada in three main 
language groups: English, French and foreign. French daily newspapers have, 
as would be expected, a wide circulation in the Province of Quebec and some of 
the largest of these papers have been established in the Province for over 60 years. 
Eleven of the 13 French-language newspapers published in 1951, reported from 
that Province, the other two being in the Provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick. 


Many of the daily newspapers extend their influence over the rural areas 


surrounding the cities where they are published. In this respect they supplement 


the weekly newspapers which feature essentially local news and serve the smaller 
cities, towns and rural areas only. 
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The larger metropolitan dailies, especially those of Montreal, Que., and Toronto, ~ 


—s ea 


Ont., have built up considerable circulation in areas outside their own cities. This — 


is especially true since rapid freight transport by highway and latterly by air has 
become more common. For instance, Montreal and Toronto morning papers 


(printed late the previous evening) can now be transported to Ottawa and delivered — 


along the morning routes in competition with the local morning papers. Since 
these large metropolitan dailies can command exclusive feature services that the 
dailies of the smaller cities cannot afford, it often places them in an advantageous 
position in competition with the local dailies. 


Weekly Newspapers.*—Weekly newspapers circulate within relatively 
restricted areas around their publication centres. These cater to a limited local 
interest but, within the areas they serve, they exercise an important influence. 


Canada is well served by foreign-language weekly newspapers. In 1951, they had — 
a stated circulation of 215,354 copies, among which Ukrainian papers had a circula-_— 


tion of 67,179 copies, Yiddish 28,465, German 30,620, and Polish 23,656 copies. 


Other Publications and Periodicals.—Table 6 gives the number of publica- 
tions, other than newspapers, published in Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines 


and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation while those dealing with home, social — 


and welfare, agricultural and rural topics, and religious, trade, industry and related 
subjects are the most popular types. 


* Including a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 


1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly2 
English-Language Newspapers, by Provinces, 1949-51 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1938-46 are given at p. 788 of the 1948-49 Year Book and for 1947-48 at 
p. 824 of the 1951 edition. 


1949" 1950 1951 

pecs Daily |- Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
POT Wo,| Cou Ino.) Cite Io.| Bese |No.| Sein |No-| lation |No-|. ation 
Nf'ld...... o| 24,3531 7} 43,933 || 2| 24,385 | 6| 41,404|] 2] 22,905] 8| 44,889 
ini Re aud! 2| 17,707] 2| 5,510 2] 18,321| 2] 6,624) 2| 18,718] 1 3,541 
Right 6 | 206,342 | 28] 81,545 |) 6 | 209,360 | 28] 80,026} 6 | 205,833 | 28) 80,376 
ABE er 4| 74,4371 15| 36,7581 3| 72,277] 16] 45,457} 4| 71,918] 16] 45,398 
Cie ihe 5 | 253,019 | 27} 570,433 | 5| 256,917] 27| 508,061 || 5 | 260,835 | 27| 429,881 
Ottis a es 37 | 1,485,591 |254 | 1,414,204 | 37 | 1,519,067 |252 | 1,441,306 |) 37 | 1,551,490 |255 | 1,416, 284 
Monier | 5 | 169,674 | 63 | 65,071} 5 | 174,291 | 66 | 71,022 |) 6 | 180,256 | 64] 69,168 
Sadicce tM 4| 95,502 |132 | 132,136] 4] 89,360 |135 | 138,194) 4] 90,839 |151 | 149,238 
Altac...2 6 | 165,170 1111 | 107,269 | 6 | 174,428 |107 | 109,901 | 5| 169,909 |111 | 115, 108 
B.c........) 10 | 362,872} 75 | 173,441 | 11 | 375,032 | 74] 173,671 | 11 | 367,723 | 75 | 171,827 
Yukon and 

NN Dain ee Bol cea 208 ae | aces Bol cy Qp BBO tcoalige aces 3| 2,850 


Canada. .| 81 | 2,844,667 |717 | 2,632,425 || 81 | 2,913,438 |716 | 2,618,216 || 82 | 2,940,416 |739 2,528,510 


i 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 Includes bi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and national week-end 
papers. 
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2.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
French-Language Newspapers, by Provinces, 1949-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-46 are given at p. 789 of the 1948-49 Year Book and for 1947-48 at 
p. 824 of the 1951 edition. 


1949° 1950 1951 
Peoviaon Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. lation No lation No. lation No. lation No. lation N lation 
Nid ie eee — — — — — ~ — — — — — — 
ON ee a — — — — ~ — — — — — — 
RRA ee — _— 1 1,456 |) — — 1 1,401 || — — 1 1,435 
Re oe catt 1 *: 1 4,100} 1 6,696 |} 1 Ae Soo 1 7,041 1 4,000 
UG. ot 11 | 588,053 |107 | 1,351,692 | 11 | 582,433 |106 | 1,396.396 | 11 | 581,151 {110 | 1,421,417 
es 24,954] 3 6,895 |} 1 28,374 | 3 T1008 |e: Pie FP) 4) 183 7,100 
EAN 0. sic — — 1 9,859 || — — 1 10,372 | — _— 1 10, 447 
Sen ee ee — — 1 914 || — — 1 914 | — — 1 1,302 
ATE 2 A —_— — 1 3,381 || — _ 1 8,493 |} — — 1 3,612 
(2 CRs — — — -—— — — — — = _ —_ -- 
Totals....' 13 | 608,007 [115 | 1,378,297 Il 13 | 617,503 |114 | 1,424,008 || 13 | 615,904 |118 | 1,449,313 
EE ME a ae a a a oc ee wR a aR a i eel le oe heed 
1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 Includes national week-end papers. 


3.—Estimated Numbers and Net Paid Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly 
English-Language Newspapers published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population 
or Over, 1950 and 1951. 


Norse.—Figures for 1945 are given at p. 753 of the 1947 Year Book; for 1946 and 1947 at p. 790 of the 
1948-49 edition; and for 1948-49 at p. 825 of the 1951 Year Book. , 


Census 
1951 1950 1951 
House- : - : 
ban Contre holds Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid Net Paid 
No. No. | Cireu- | No. | Cireu- || No. | Cireu- | No. | Circu- 
lation lation lation lation 
msrantiord 2 iiss oes fas « 10,380 a 18,579 | — — 1 19,058 | — — 
TIVES airs ae et ee 37,705 74 72,119} — — 2 75,163 |} — — 
mrdmonton:......+....%; 43,090 2 84,371 5 10,500 1 76, 296 4 10,050 
mort, William)......:...: 9,295 1 12,964 _ _ 1 13,035 _ _ 
BL ALITAR os wcahicds oc ee oe 18,765 2 169, 637 — _ 2 166, 229 — — 

BM AITITON: fe tntcos ask 55,340 il 77,416 1 18, 250 1 78, 238 1 18, 250 
GN CSLON Sc: wii e:. + ose 8, 695 1 17,906 | — — 1 17,069 | — — 
BSTECHENET . 6 'sisisc c« ¢ cise 0's 11,575 1 24,556 _— _ 1 25, 842 _— _ 
MONON ig oe sive os oe Be oe 26,315 1 75, 846 _— _ 1 80,188 _— _— 
BONUL OAL Medecaleis os thos ns 248,110 3 248,057 di 423, 5211 3 246, 560 7 344,1721 

SLE SE: hea GS 11,225 1 10,917 _— _— 1 10,918 _— —_— 
HIRT Rn Sen ee 48,955 2 105,215 — _ 2 114, 142 _ _— 
Peterborough........... 10,025 1 15, 698 1 Hoare: it 15, 649 1 6,401 
Morb ATCHUT Ao. .<<s sek 8,415 1 10, 661 — _ 1 11,412 — — 
|. NICOLL gran Siar age ae 35,045 1 4,429 _ _— 1 4,959 _— _ 

MAIDA Sls sho ches ahis as 19, 220 1 42,782 1 2,487 1 43,156 1 2,487 
St. Catharines.......... 10, 405 1 18, 423 _ _ 1 18,760 _— _— 
BPPLODN S'<\- fe tans cca 10, 605 2 24,385 2 29, 2542 2 22,905 2 29,3722 
MmeIITE SORT ote choice Sass oc 13,215 1 43,635 1 5,500 1 42,724 1 5,500 
Se Se eee 9,380 1 11,060 _ —_ 1 11,359 _— _ 
SICA COON. 0! 0 docs as aes 15,030 1 82, 685 _— _ 1 83,512 _ = 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 7,865 1 10,945 | — — 1 11,704 | — _— 
Bherbrooke............- 11,505 1 9,431 1 3,400 1 9,316 1 3,400 
- LIRTTCR eae ee ae 9,460 1 16,455 —_ —_ 1 18,277 _— — 

MMe esl cs a ors sie: Lis ce 6,355 1 27,070 _ _ 1 26, 677 — a= 
MATONUO’. 2c ccc sc cence 157, 205 4 869, 058 4 951, 2752 4 878, 904 5 917,5153 
Shree Rivers........... 9,505 —_— —_— 1 3, 889 — —_ 1 3, 889 

BBCOUV OD sacle cece bee are 101,510 3 802,568 2 7,750 3 295,543 2 7,750 
RUT oe oo. 19,775 —_— — 2 32,4834) — —_ 2 32,4774 

eg Se ee 15,810 2 46,120 1 30, 8805 2 45,761 1 30, 602° 
ne a rr 31, 820 1 67, 242 — oo 1 69, 542 _ _ 
OTT a Sa a 64,700 2 165,495 — —_ 2 169,358 — — 
-_ 1 Includes 2 national week-end, 2 bilingual and 1 Saturday edition. 2 Includes 1 national week-end. 
P 4 Includes 2 national week-end. 4 Includes 1 bilingual. 5 Saturday edition. 
¥ ' 
4 
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4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French- © 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1950 and — 
1951. r 


Nors.—Figures for 1945 are given at p. 754 of the 1947 Year Book; for 1946 and 1947 at p. 835 of the 
1950 edition; and for 1948-49 at p. 826 of the 1951 edition. 


eS SaOaROa\>\s\_<——m———-) 


Census : 
1951 1950 . 1951 
Urban Centre FeO R Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 

No. No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
HW dimontonestecsaetee ees 43,090 |} — — 1 3,493 | — — ul 3,612 
aia ee rctensernc rosea 9,335 — — 2 7,106 — — 2 7,106 
Montreal sce cas ee oteeie 248,110 5 327, 295 13 1,031,279! 5 324, 680 13 1,049,643 
QOttawacscstodtc Ga rise 48,955 1 28,374 — — 1 Dall (Vee — — 
QuehbeGesmcm cierto 35,045 3 212,018 — — 3 211, 626 — — - 
Sherbrookesecased-icie 11,505 1 19, 244 1 B08 co it 20,060 1 30,775 
Sud bury... saa eee 9,460 — — 1 1,825 —_— _— 1 1,825 
ThreesRaivers-cassese oe 9,505 1 23,876 2 Gy OCSal eed 24,785 2 6,223 
Win TA DOm sek are cree sree ysiclls 64, 700 —_ —_— 1 10,372 — —_— 1 10,447 


a eee A na ee ee ee Se eae 


1 Includes 2 bilingual, 5 national week-end, 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday editions. : 


5.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly Foreign-Language 
Newspapers, 1949-51 j 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 792 of the 1948-49 Year Book; for 1946 at p. 836 
of the 1950 edition; and for 1947-48 at p. 827 of the 1951 edition. 


EE  ————————_ 


1949 1950 1951 
Language 
No. | Circulation || No. | Circulation || No. | Circulation 

Bul @arian «03. es oc poets te ee eee er es et 1 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 
IDOLE An Shey On Snnie oo a Auman. opahabaapoc = = 1 1,500 1 2,500 
WinMish sss feo. eed Rene ee Pee ae eerste 2 8,000 2 8,000 4 17, 200 
(Ero gti. \ an PA rey Sy eecres sree es ae 4 25, 998 4 26, 640 4 30, 620 
FRUNPATIAN. 5 oak ce fos cet cb ae bm deem Meese peo 1 3,450 1 3,450 1 3, 450 
Icelandic....... bebe e eee e eee eens eeneee renee 3 18, 425 3 13, 425 3 13,425 
JADSUESO, bis caved. os Comes eres nites th han asin ns 1 3,380 1 3,400 1 3,400 
EMUANTAN Sects eae ts ee eite eater ticker ero sertsle Teles: 1 1 1 é 
INGRWERIAN cect aide es oo sine com bes sntiy' eS wes oa 1 4,820 1 4,820 2 6,320 
POSEN. by eae Ra as Soe cee US wee glace eee iaree « 3 17,101 3 18, 263 3 23, 656 
SIO VARS bic tes we docotad eee Diss Oo = aelamay couaans 1 2,500 1 2,500 1 3,500 
Swedushcd-cteeae eae craueek toes oan Ler she ae 3 9,571 3 9,571 3 9,871 
Ukr Aimtan fee: srictabeig sinensis ecm 6 55, 832 6 63, 600 8 67,179 
Viddish.. Pa ee 2 Whe eed anes eac nano nd 3 28, 958 3 28, 958 3 28, 465 
WGP OSIBY 39 cc vans sists eens iv cle us win inka tae 1 3,445 1 3,811 1 4,768 


en a 
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6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications, by Broad Classifications, 1949-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 793 of the 1948-49 Year Book; for 1946 at p. 836 
of the 1950 edition; and for 1947-48 at p. 827 of the 1951 edition. 


1949 1950 1951 
Classification Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


| | | JE 


No. | No. | Circulation] No. | No. | Circulation |} No. | No. | Circulation 


Agricultural and rural..... 54 50 | 2,346,802 56 54] 2,445,265 55 52 2,534,970 
Arts, crafts and professions 13 12 154, 644 16 15 113,953 19 18 113,399 
ESONStIUCTION <.. 6.0.2... 16 16 91,988 17 17 118, 224 16 16 121,415 
iducational. 4s dacksde: 43 37 276,977 50 45 389, 428 54 51 438, 899 
Finance and insurance..... 15 7 72,498 14 6 61,815 14 if 67,455 
Government and govern- ¢ 

ment services.......... 24 20 242,618 27 24 254,782 27 24 268, 107 
Home, social and welfare. 46 40 | 3,447,259 46 43 | 3,683,084 47 44 3,932, 209 
Be OOULs sae soe tes 19 14 199,339 19 14 196, 383 20 17 235, 924 
Pharmaceutical and medi- 

GCAlx. WA WIRES. OSH 25 21 100, 007 30 26 112, 662 32 28 116, 582 
BRCH PIOUS. casos fsck « 36 36 725,481 37 37 694, 150 35 35 698, 207 
Services and directories... 55 45 244,635 60 51 293,943 61 52 300, 282 
Sports and entertainment. 28 22 803,712 31 21 279, 933 26 19 315,580 
Trade, industry and other 

related publications..... 165 |} 157 743,432 || 166] 157 745,398 || 171 158 790, 155 
Transportation and travel 29 27 196, 228 27 25 205, 987 29 28 235, 223 
Miscellaneous............. 48 48 537,791 40 40 462,403 40 39 443,770 


OEMS. (oe eos 616 | 552 | 9,683,411 | 636 | 575 | 10,057,410 | 646 | 588 | 10,612,177 


CHAPTER XX.—DOMESTIC TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—The Movement and Marketing Part II.—Government Aids to and 
of Commodities....... at. Mca 864 Control of Domestic Trade....... 904 | 
Srecrion 1. GRAIN TRADE.....--.++-- 865 
Subsection 1. Marketing Problems and Section 1. ConrTrots AFFECTING THE 
Policies, 1949-50 to 1951-52-22 3; 865 HanpLING AND MARKETING OF’ 
Subsection 2. | Miscellaneous Grain GORATING SeiciircretsPeucts (Meee lore 904 
Trade Statistics..........++ee0es 869 Srorron 2. COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT 
Secrion 2. Live-StocKk MARKETINGS.. 871 ax TRADE 905 
Section 3. WAREHOUSING AND COLD 15 Cg, aie seh ee ene et ean eee : 
Gaon AGE. oc. Boke, et oasis tba 874 Srecrion 3. TRADE STANDARDS.......-. 907 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage. 875 Section 4. PATENTS, CoPrpyriIGHTS AND 
Subsection 2. Cold Storage and TRADE MARKS 908 
Storage of Foods.........+++++- 0 ae eee te ear ste ET OS ea ; 
Subsection 3. Storage of Petroleum Smcrion 5. SUBVENTIONS AND BOUNTIES | 
and Petroleum Products........-. 881 ON COALS . oc Sete oicisiy viele © ors 910 
Subsection 4. General Warehousing. . 882 Section 6. CoNTROL AND SALE OF 
Subsection 5. Bonded Warehousing Atconotic BEVERAGES 911 
and Storage of Wines..........-- RSS" lt oes Wet <P ae & s PE ca lk ena 
Suction 4. MERCHANDISING AND SERY- : : 
IcE ESSTABLISHMENTS......--++00+ 884 Part III.—Bankruptcies and Com- 
Subsection 1. Wholesale Trade Sta- eee mercial Failures.............+++- 914. 
LISEUCS eee Fe lea Emi terete ter haa 


Subsection 2. Retail Trade Statistics. 887 sCTION 1, ADMINISTRATION OF BANK- 


Subsection 3. Statistics of Service RUPT HESTATES....--.+-+++seeee> 914 
Establishments.1.cerscrccbes ten ster- vs 894 Smorion 2. RETURNS UNDER THE BANK- 
Subsection 4, Miscellaneous Merce RUPTCY AND Winpinc-Urp Acts AS 
andising Statistics...........+-+- 896 ComPILED BY THE DOMINION 

Sapam cient emehinnet ewe omy BUREAU OF STATISTICS. .....-++. 917 
Srecrion 6. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT Suction 3. INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 

MOVEMENTS... scseccscess oe 903 FAILURES FROM PRIVATE SOURCES. 919 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


The different directions that economic development has taken across Canada 
and the diverse resources of various parts of the country have led to a vast exchange 
of products. The task of providing goods and services where they are required for 
consumption or use by the widely scattered population of 14,009,429 (June 1, 1951, 
Census) accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort than that required 
for the prosecution of the country’s large volume of foreign trade, high though 
Canada ranks in this field among the countries of the world. 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to. 
commodities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services | 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a 
wide sense it embraces various professional and personal services including those | 
directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. However, not 
all phases of this broad field are covered here though, wherever possible, cross refer- 
ences are given to related material occurring in other Chapters. The arrangement of 
material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of interpre- 
tation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—Grain Trade* 
Subsection 1.—Marketing Problems and Policies, 1949-50 to 1951-52 


Wheat.—Requirements and Supplies—World demand for wheat and wheat 
products has, for the most part, remained firm during the period under review 
although foreign exchange difficulties and political problems have become increasingly 
important factors in the international movement of grain and flour. 


On the supply side, Canada harvested a near-average crop (371,400,000 bu.) 
of good quality wheat in 1949 followed by an above-average crop (461,700,000 bu. ) 
in 1950 and a near-record outturn (552,700,000 bu.) in 1951. The season was late, 
however, in the latter two years. In 1950, a substantial proportion of the crop was 
frosted, with some acreage remaining unthreshed over winter. In 1951, autumn 
rains prevented completion of harvest and an estimated 150,000,000 bu. remained 
for spring threshing. While it was possible to recover most of the over-wintered 
grain of both crops, the impact of these two abnormal harvests created serious 
handling problems. 


Large quantities of low-grade wheat from the 1950 harvest had to be disposed of 
and the lateness of the season delayed movement of grain to forward positions. 
Similar conditions prevailed in 1951-52 with the addition of a tremendous drying 
problem arising out of the unprecedented volume of tough and damp grain threshed 
in the autumn of 1951. However, with the excellent co-operation of all agencies 
concerned, it was possible to save nearly all of these out-of-condition stocks. During 
the winter months buyers accepted large quantities of tough wheat and all available 
drying equipment, including facilities at Duluth and Buffalo, U.S.A., was utilized. 
By a stroke of fortune, the spring of 1952 was early and warm and spring-threshed 
grain turned out very dry. This made possible the use of the ‘natural’ drying 
process whereby dry grain is mixed with tough and damp stocks to bring the 
moisture content of the whole to a straight grade level. 


Despite all the difficulties surrounding the handling of the 1951 crop, exports 
of wheat as grain for the 1951-52 crop year, at 304,700,000 bu., were exceeded only 
once before in the country’s history when 354,400,000 bu. were exported in 1928-29. 
Combined exports of wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat during 1951-52 
amounted to 356,600,000 bu., an increase of 115,600,000 bu. over 1950-51. However, 
the merchandising problems associated with handling unusually large quantities 
of out-of-condition grain from two successive late crops held export movements to 
a much lower level than would have been the case had these crops been threshed in 
good condition at the normal time of year. In consequence, some build-up in 
Carryover occurred, wheat stocks at July 31, 1951, amounting to 189,200,000 bu. 
compared to 112,200,000 bu. a year earlier. Estimated total supplies of Canadian 
wheat for the crop year 1951-52 (carryover at July 31, 1951, plus 1951 crop) amounted 
to 741,900,000 bu. The carryover at July 31, 1952, showed a further increase 
although stocks were well below the levels existing at the close of the crop years 
1940-41 to 1943-44, when carryover stocks ranged -from 357,000,000 bu. to 
595,000,000 bu. 


* Prepared by the Chief of the Crops Section, Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, — 
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1._Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1945-52 


(Millions of bushels) 
Ne ————————— ee es Eee a 
Item | 1945-46 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Carryover Aug. 1........-.eesseeeeenees 258-1 86-1 Vorb 102-4: 112-2 189-2 
Productions weenie eae cinerea 318-5 341-8 386-3 371-4 461-7 552-7 
Tim ports usin c cteae tyros iss ects feet 0-1 0-8 0-3 1 z 1 
Totals, Supply..........-...+6- 576-7 428-7 464-3 473-8 573-9 741-9 
EEXpOrtS......-0ccecccsesesscersessrecsc: 343-2 195-0 232-3 225-1 241-0 356-6 
Domesticuses.ps -eecics esie teins stra: 159-9 156-0 129-6 136-5 |. 148-7 VGBICL 
Totals, Disposition............ 503-1 351-0 361-9 361-6 384-7 529-7 
Carryover July 31..........eeeeeeeeeeees 73-6 77-7 102-4 112-2 189-2 212/52 


i nn ee ee 


1 Less than 50,000 bu. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements——Since Aug. 1, 1949, the greater part of 
Canada’s export wheat has moved under the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement.* Under this Agreement, provision was made for the recognition of 
prior sales agreements between signatory countries and most of the wheat which 
Canada supplied to the United Kingdom in 1949-50, the final year of the Canada- 
United Kingdom Wheat Agreement, was recorded by the International Wheat 
Council. These sales, however, were subject to the 1949-50 price provisions of 
the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement. During 1949-50, the domestic 
price and the price under the Canada-United Kingdom Wheat Agreement were 
$2-00 plus 6 cents per bu. carrying charges (5 cents until Sept. 30), basis No. 1 
Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. The price to countries 
under the provisions of the International Wheat Agreement was $1-80 per bu. 
(maximum level) from the beginning of the crop year (Aug. 1, 1949) until the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar on Sept. 19, 1949. After devaluation the price 
was increased to $1-98 per bu. where it remained until the close of the crop year. 
A carrying charge of 5 cents per bu. applied from the beginning of the crop year 
until Dec. 13, when it was dropped. Class II prices (applicable to wheat for sale 
to countries outside the I.W.A.) fluctuated from a low of $2-04 per bu. on Aug. 16 to 
a high of $2-41 on Oct. 6, and when the crop year closed on July 31, 1950, it stood at 
$2-06. Canada’s quota for 1949-50 under I.W.A. was 205,100,000 bu. of wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat and, according to the annual report of the International 
Wheat Council, Canadian sales were 185,400,000 bu. Total Canadian exports of 
wheat and flour in terms of wheat for the crop year were 225,100,000 bu. 


The five-year pool under which producers had been marketing their wheat 
terminated on July 31, 1950, and since then one-year pools have been in effect. 
Under the five-year pool, the initial payment on Apr. 1, 1949, reached a level of 
$1-75 per bu. for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. On Mar. 2, 1951, a final payment of approximately 8-3 cents per bu. was 
announced to cover all wheat delivered to the Wheat Board (about 1,428,000,000 bu.) 
during the five-year-pool period, thus bringing the total price to farmers to $1-83¢ 
per bu., basis No, 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


* A general outline of the Agreement is given in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 839-840. 
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Canada’s guaranteed quantity under I.W.A. for 1950-51 was 221,600,000 bu. 
and, according to the Canadian Wheat Board, sales of wheat (including flour) 
under the Agreement amounted to 194,700,000 bu. Total exports for the crop 
year were 241,000,000 bu. From Aug. 1, 1950, until Oct. 2, 1950, I.W.A. sales 
were made at the maximum of $1-98 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. With the decontrol of the Canadian dollar 
on that date, fluctation in value of the Canadian dollar became a factor in the 
pricing of wheat, the maximum price of I.W.A. wheat varying with the movement of 
the dollar. All Canada’s sales under I.W.A. during 1950-51 were made at the 
maximum level. Canadian wheat sold outside the Agreement continued to move 
under the Class IT price which, on Aug. 1, 1950, was $2-06 per bu., basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. In the last few days of August and through 
early September the price dropped to the I.W.A. level of $1-98. From Sept. 20 
to early January it held at some cents above the I.W.A. price and then began to 
move upward. At July 31, 1951, the Class II price stood at $2-363 per bu. as 
against $1-90% for I.W.A. wheat. Sales of wheat for domestic use during 1950-51 
were made at the I.W.A. price until June 15, when a carrying charge of 6 cents 
per bushel was added on all domestic sales. 

At the outset of the 1950-51 crop year western farmers received an initial pay- 
ment of $1-40 per bu. for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver, with the final price to be received by producers for each grade de- 
pending upon the average prices at which the Canadian Wheat Board sold such 
grade of wheat in the 1950-51 pool. Effective Feb. 1, 1951, the initial payment was 
increased to $1-60 per bu., with adjustment payments of 20 cents per bu. being paid 
on all wheat delivered between Aug. 1, 1950, and Jan. 31, 1951. On Nov. 19, 1951, 
it was announced that net surplus in the 1950-51 wheat pool was $104,900,000, 
amounting to an average fina] payment of 28-65 cents per bu. on the 366,200,000 bu. 
of wheat delivered to the Board in 1950-51. The final payment for No. 1 Northern 
wheat was 25-498 cents per bu. making the total return to producers for No. 1 
Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, $1-85498 per bu. 
Canada’s quota under I.W.A. for 1951-52 was revised on May 1, 1952, to a 
level of 238,500,000 bu., all of which was sold. Altogether, Canada sold wheat and/or 
flour to all but five of the 42 importing countries participating in the multilateral 
pact. Sales under I.W.A. continued at the maximum price level plus 6 cents per bu., 
carrying charges added to all sales registered against 1951-52 Agreement quotas. 
With the rise in value of the Canadian dollar relative to the United States dollar, 
the I.W.A. price declined accordingly. The average price of Canadian I.W.A. 
wheat for July 1952 was $1-743 per bu. plus 6 cents carrying charges, basis No. 1 
Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Class II prices also 
eased off from levels reached earlier in the crop year, the July average standing 
at $2-114, basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
Domestic prices remained at the I.W.A. level. 

The initial price to producers (effective Aug. 1, 1951) was set at $1-40 per bu., 
basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Effective 
Feb. 1, 1952, the initial price was increased to $1-60 per bu. with adjustment pay- 
ments of 20 cents per bu. to be paid on all wheat delivered by producers between 
Aug. 1, 1951, and Jan. 31, 1952. 


Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition.—Data on the supplies and disposition 
of the major Canadian grain crops for the crop years 1949-50 and 1950-51 are set out 
m Table 2. Despite increased exports of oats and barley in 1950-51 the carryover 
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of these grains at July 31, 1951, was ata high level. Exports of barley in 1951-52 
set a record of 69,900,000 bu. and oats exports, at 69,600,000 bu., were the third 
largest on record. However, the 1951 crops were large and despite heavy dis- 
appearance, further increases in crop-year-end carryovers occurred. 


Carryovers of rye and of flaxseed were at a low ebb at July 31, 1951. The 
1951 crops of these grains, however, were larger than in 1950 and exports for 
the 1951-52 crop year were not heavy. As a result, carryover stocks of rye and of 
flaxseed at July 31, 1952, were more than double those at the beginning of the crop 
year. 


2,.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1950 and 1951 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item Rye 
_ I ee Se a ee 
Carryover Aug. 1, 1949.........eeeeeee eee e rere tees . . : 11-9 
Production in 1949.,.......e cece eee eee er ere cece : : : 10-0 
Temporal ies .iccindisis.c wiome na eye = Fiery 0 ie sya siaceiolecie le Sie 2 . : 2 
Totals, SUPDIY.........----e sere eee eeeeee 21-9 
Bixportetss...0 cos ete ~ sate seen do msobire selma cat sah . : : 10-0 
Consumed in Canada— 
lum am LOOG a ton oeraces wtekoieietecteteletstieceverere stelehei= inte «101 . : 0-1 
Seed requirements........2eeseeeere ere eeeceeeees 36° . : 1-3 
Industrial use.......-----recceeseee ccc tcseres eee: 0-6 
Loss in handling and drying.......-.-+--++++eeee 0-1 
Animal feed and wWaste.........-cecereeereceeeees 3-4 
Totals, Disposition...........:-.++eeeeees . : 29- 15-5 
Carryover Aug. 1, 1950........-2 0s eee eee cere ter eees . : : 6-4 
Production in 1950......... TS ERIS POC che CSS ORNL : . : 13:3 
Tmportst): 74. kee. Leetee ts See eee weg 2 . 2 2 
Totals, SUPDPIY.........-.ee-seeeeeeeeeeee . . : 19-8 
Bxporteldn cis. see tte nets ce uses er we seer nes tes er 9-4 
Consumed in Canada— 
TLummam LOOG. 2.6 inte elec e cieisapeieiere trie lorereleleeiescrsie16 = 0-1 
Seed requirements.........+-seeeee eter eens e teens 1-3 
Industrial use.......--22sece cess eer e eset ees cenee 0-6 
Loss in handling and drying..........-+++e++ seers - Q-1 
Animal feed and waste........--eeseeeeseeeerreee 5-1 
Totals, Disposition...........-..-.-+++++- 16-5 
Carryover July 31, 1951........20 2 eee creer cere cece 3:3 


1 Import and export data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of wheat 
rolled oats in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Less than 50,000 bu 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—With the outset of the 1949-50 crop-yeal 
marketings of western oats and barley were brought under compulsory marketin; 
pools operated by the Canadian Wheat Board. A voluntary pool for Wester; 
flaxseed was also provided during 1949-50 but open market prices remained we 
above the initial poo! price and little flax was marketed through the pool. Rye wa 
handled entirely through private trade channels. 
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Initial payments to producers were made for oats on the basis of 65 cents per bu. 
for No. 2 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur, with price differentials estab- 
lished for other grades. At the time of delivery, producers received the initial 
payment, less freight and other handling charges to the Lakehead. After the close 
of the crop year, surpluses accumulated by the Board on the sale of oats during 
1949-50 were distributed among producers. The payments averaged about 19-5 
cents per bushel for the principal grades. 

Marketing arrangements for barley during 1949-50 were similar to those for oats. 
Initial payments were made on the basis of 93 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-row 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur. Final payments, after the close of the pool, 
averaged about 57 cents per bu. on noe grades and from 44-5 to 47 cents per bu. 


for feed barley. 


In 1950-51 the Canadian Wheat Board continued the compulsory pooling ar- 
rangement and the initial payments for the basic grades were unchanged from 
1949-50. Later in the season the initial payments were increased by 10 cents and 


- 20 cents for oats and barley, respectively. After the close of the 1950-51 oats pool 


a final payment was made averaging 9-411 cents per bu. The final payment for 
No. 2 C.W. oats was 9-71 cents per bu., making the total return to producers for 
this grade 84-71 cents per bu., basis in store Lakehead. The final payment on the 
barley pool averaged 18-1 cents per bu. and for No. 3 C.W. 6-row it was 20-882 
cents per bu., making the total return to producers on this grade $1-33882 per bu., 
basis in store Lakehead. 

In 1951-52 the basic initial payment for oats was again set at 65 cents per bu. 
for No. 2 C.W. in store Lakehead. ‘The basic initial price for barley was increased 
to 96 cents per bu. for No. 3 C.W. 6-row in store Lakehead. Effective Mar. 1, 1952, 
initial payment on all grades of Western barley was increased by 20 cents per bu. 
and adjustment payments were made on all barley delivered to the Board between 
Aug. 1, 1951, and Feb. 29, 1952. Final payments on the 133,135,187 bu. of oats, 
delivered to the Board during the 1951-52 crop year, averaged 18-587 cents per bu. 
The final payment on No. 2 C.W. oats was 18-614 cents per bu., making total pay- 


ments for this grade 83-614 cents per bu. Final payments on the 130,634,822 bu. of 


barley, delivered to the Board during the 1951-52 crop year, averaged 14-729 cents per 


bushel. On No. 3 C.W. 6-row barley, final payment was 13-2 cents per bu., making 


total payments for this grade $1-292 per bu. With the exception of the voluntary flax- 
seed poo! operated by the Board in 1949-50, no special marketing plans were in effect 
for rye and flaxseed and all dealings in these grains were handled by private trade. 


Subsection 2.—Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 
Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—The amount of grain handled by 


eastern elevators during the ten crop years ended July 31, 1942-51, is shown in 


Table 3. 


- 3.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 Year Book; for 1930-36 


_at p. 512 of the 1943-44 edition; and for 1937-41 at p. 816 of the 1947 edition. 
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Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed |/Total Grain 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 
“Receipts— 
BPE ene SEER nee os « 282, 400,393 5,468,716 7,240, 814 785, 929 1,912,528] 297,808,380 
MOR A elated onis Cee ice steve. ¢ ° 219, 652, 250 9,785,401 5,278,318 458,978 1,244, 032]} 236,418,979 
PSEA MIN PANY. Sita:s claiiarete soto. « 254,389,628] 18,838,600} 20,806,305 739,090 752,512|| 295,526,135 
BRU ye teaeye Rats ceaiele. J'avere eee « 365,444,773| 44,726,587) 27,047,192 2,632,303 1,869,128] 441,719,983 


SMEG eeehie’ s 562 a5» 318,075,743! 70,013,103] 30,789,084] 1,938,882] 3,669, 449l| 424, 486, 261 
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3.— Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1942-51 
—concluded 


a ee eee ee ee | 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed |/Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts—-concluded 
UGE rerrceatcrstarecciepte ce wigs sc erste 255,286,775| 63,764,776) 22,719,533 5, 663, 823 1,302, 023]) 348, 736, 930 
LORS Es Mer ee eee cl totais che Saya 196,718,272] 38,842,320) 27,560,650 17,543, 967 6, 234, 436]] 286, 899, 645 
NOAO ie) vouchers cao gishete eee 255,213,214) 30,407,034) 34,320, 228 8,750,556] 14,906,168) 343,597, 200 
LOS O ME ec coerce ete erate © 262,914,675) 34,911,609] 17,239,457 747, 858 8,711, 243]) 324,524, 842 
LOD Ls eae eri Sohne dete e 208,590,769] 30,631,192} 35,781,508 5,763,488 7,522, 620]| 288, 289,577 
Shipments— 
OSD ARNT Oe es cies ies 282, 022, 653 5,377, 665 5, 658, 168 777, 623 1, 873, 895) 295,710,004 
OAS Aurich, Meetye cerske tinue ns 241, 277, 883 9,214,194 5,348,513 556, 151 1,223,582!) 257, 620,323 
[O44 Pee Vere aires eG 248,581,173| 17,221,335) 17,164,441 829,960 628, 979|| 284, 425, 888 
194 aes SEE. cenhe cect 385,086,106] 39,039,333] 30,943,479 2,315,638 1,369,573] 458, 754, 129 
LOA GE een tate recat uae beets. 338,462,187) 70,460,215} 28,472,958 2,432,487 3,727,565]! 443,555, 412 
OAT Soe errant Ppa neaciens stapes 251,033,577| 68,714,833] 24,378,351 5,612,148 1,717,100)) 351,456,009 
OAS RRP Smee sirens eis Sioiete tie 206,061,315) 39,805,551] 26,847,608} 17,647,367 5,551, 788] 295,913, 629 
SY 10 DR ean re POE Pare kerk 241,121,950} 30,096,475} 35,803,699 6,999,851] 11,355,838)! 325,377,813 
POS O SS cccm ete tiaacheveettenstr le 251,853,362] 33,140,216] 18,139,086 1,553,094] 11,743,926] 316, 429, 684 
LOSES. 3 PR ete oe 223,500,208) 28,746,032] 31,225,701 6, 216, 681 8,580, 204]| 298, 268, 826 


Grain Inspections.—Total inspections of Canadian grain in crop years 1949-50 
and 1950-51 amounted to approximately 457,000,000 bu. and 491,000,000 bu., 
respectively. Increased 1950-51 inspections of oats and barley in the Western 
Division and of winter wheat in the Eastern Division account largely for the differ- 
ences between the two years. 


4.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1950 and 1951 


a en 


1950 1951 
Grain cm ree 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division | Division | 1°! || Division | Division Total 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 
Spring wheateescs cece: sate st 300, 430, 610 —_ 300, 430, 610) 302, 793,176 — 302,793,176 
Winter wheats noc cscm sce oe 1, 878, 882 6,322, 668 8,196,550 1,166,897] 10,718,905} 11,880,802 
MotalssWihest.r. os cccre se. 302,304,492] 6,322,668] 308,627,160] 303,960,073] 10,713,905} 314, 673,978 
OSts Er tener e we cee 75, 857, 964 17,640] 75,875,604 85,068,699 228, 497 85,297,196 
Barley erie: «beset te obits oe 50,388, 980 93,219} 50,482,199]) 70,973,451 20,753) 70,994, 204 
TRY 0 he aan oe icici ulate 9,354,771 188,781 9,543,552 7,710, 460 181, 322 7,891,782. 
Mlaxseediee i. sation: oes 1,563, 266 35,110} 1,598,376) 3,035,820 112,350} 3,148,170 
Buckwheatinaseeceie eee 9,029 Slral2 90,341 25,556 203, 526 229,082 
Corn eae reheat orate rns 331,700 6,446, 944 6,778, 644 62, 622 5, 002, 963 5,065,585 
IMixedierain .seces ots Ssiiciaes 842,086 1,500 843,586 486, 889 — 486, 889. 
SOY DealSnawin. coments ates — 2,146, 624 2,146, 624 — 2,944,752 2,944, 752, 
Beas we ae Ce Rees — 562, 885 562, 885 — 220,782 220, 782 
Totals, Grain.......... 440,652,288] 15,896,683] 456,548,971] 471,323,570) 19,628,850 490,952, 420 | 


nr eee am 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—Total shipments of grain from the Lakehead 
in the 1950-51 crop year were somewhat below the 1949-50 level. Approximately 
21 p.c. of the 1950-51 shipments were routed to United States ports as compared 
with 16 p.c. in 1949-50. 
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5.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1950 and 1951 


1949-50 1950-51 
Grain To To ; To To 
Canadian Us: =e atone Canadian U.S. pan t 
Ports Ports P Ports Ports arena 

RV OA Te teks ieccsrtancs cere bu.| 152,463,970) 12,295,631] 164,958,7251 121,614,411] 20,509,652?|142,242,6522,3 
MIGTS + etter Monroe 6: ‘Ss 31,221,518 9,982,505} 41,204,023]) 24,156,450) 20,908,352} 45,064,802 
IDALIOY Stirs tasters Selon e 17,600,957} 16,195,221) 33,796,178) 24,889, 152 9,587,403) 34,476,555 
leak ae Oe Se ee Faeries ss 77,413 9, 609, 832 9, 687, 245 2,993,086 5, 878, 722 8, 871, 808 
BNIRKSOGU STs, cere cece es « # 4,262,164 — 4,280,2604] 3,630,491 — 3,630, 491 
BTCC OTOI see et. ac oa + 7,578, 240 — 7,578, 240 1,064, 690 — 1,064, 690 
Sample grain............ re 29,974,789} ©. — 29,974,789] 32,086,333 _— 32,086, 333 
Totals, Grain...... bu.| 243,179,051) 48,083,189] 291,479,460) 210,434,613) 56,884,129] 267,437,331 
PAOTOOHITIGS Us... soa casks ton 11,538 83,218 94,756 5,619 47,366 52,985 
1 Includes 199,124 bu. to Europe direct. 2 Includes 534,618 bu. of U.S.A. wheat. 8 Includes 

118,589 bu. to Europe direct. 4 Includes 18,096 bu. to Europe direct. 


“Wheat Flour.—Canadian wheat flour production, which reached a peak of 
28,600,000 bbl. in the crop year 1946-47, steadied in 1949-50 when mills reported an 
output of 20,300,000 bbl. or only 100,000 bbl. below that of the previous year. 
Exports of wheat flour (based on adjusted customs returns) for 1949-50 amounted 
to 10,200,000 bbl., equivalent to 50-2 p.c. of the same year’s production. The per- 
centage of milling capacity utilized for the crop year 1949-50 averaged 67-8 p.c. 
compared with 67-3 p.c. for the previous crop year. 


Canadian flour mills reporting for 1950-51 registered a flour production of 
23,600,000 bbl., an increase of about 3,400,000 bbl. over the output for 1949-50. 
Exports for 1950-51 amounted to 12,400,000 bbl., equivalent to 52-6 p.c. of the 
year’s production. The percentage of milling capacity utilized for the crop year 
1950-51 averaged 79-8 p.c., 12 p.c. above that of the previous crop year. 


Section 2.—Live-Stock Marketings* 


Marketings of cattle through public stockyards, packing plants and direct for 
export in 1951 totalled 1,601,156 head, a decrease of 13-8 p.c. from the previous 
year and a continuation of the downward trend evident since 1948. The decline 
was most pronounced in the Prairie Provinces. Quality of the output was higher 
than in 1950, as evidenced by the fact that choice and good heavy steers represented 
9-4 p.c. of the total cattle in 1951 as compared with 6-3 p.c. in 1950. Reflecting 
the increase in heavy steers, the average carcass weight of all cattle slaughtered 
under inspection in 1951 was 23-5 lb. higher than in the previous year. Marketings 


~ of calves in 1951 declined 23 p.c. from the 1950 total. Hog marketings in 1951 were 


4,897,116, an increase of 2-5 p.c. over 1950. An increase in the average weight of 
hogs marketed in 1951 lowered the percentage grading A and B1 for Canada to 
73-0 lb. from 75-5 Ib. in 1950. Sheep and lamb sales numbered 486,442 head, a 
decrease of 24 p.c. from the previous year and the lowest number recorded since 1926. 


* For more detailed information see D.B.S. annual, Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, and the 
Department of Agriculture publication, Annual Market Review. Statistics of live stock and poultry are given 


at pp. 420-422 and 429-432, respectively, of this volume. 
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6.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1950 and 1951 


Maritime Mani- | Saskat- Alberta: British 


Live Stock Total! 


Provinces! Quebec | Ontario toba chewan Columbia 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1950 
Cattle— ‘ 
Totals to stockyards... 9,135] 66,295} 339,709] 112,688] 274,207] 302,704)  14,017/1, 118,755 
Direct to packers....... 22,674, 67,989} 162,168} 61,040] 73,847] 119,221] 36,060} 542,999 
Direct for export....... 2,632| 13,188] 99,744 735) 15,510] 41,908 7,334), 180,996 
Country points in other 
provinces?,........... 47 — 181 465 8,363 6,521 122] 15,699 
Totals, Cattle........ 34,488] 147,417] 601,802) 174,928] 371,927) 470,354) 57,5331, 858, 449 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards... 19,421] 110,980) 129,016] 40,632} 70,019} 78,584 1,806) 450,458 
Direct to packers....... 23,028] 172,993] 98,367] 45,221) 238,870) 53,592 4,806] 421,877 
Direct for export........ 770 1,619} 18,914 90 1,019 Sete 733) 26,917 
Country points in other ; 
provinces?............ 3 _ —_ 105 4,061 ihe 20e: — 5,942 
Totals, Calves........ 43,222) 285,592] 246,297] 86,048) 98,969) 137,721 7,045), 905,194 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards... 3,068] 144,130] 198,369] 49,654] 79,065) 185,073 1,192) 660,551 
Direct to packers....... 186,586] 870,649]1,829,058! 216,479] 200,180) 775,535)  36,519/4, 115,006 
Direct for export........ 348 5 725 60 1 1 24 1,164 


Totals, Hogs......... 190, 002/1, 014, 784/2,028,152| 266,193) 279,246) 960,609) 37, 735/4,776, 721 


— | — | — | [| || 


Sheep and Lambs— 


Totals to stockyards... 7,157| 45,978] 62,595) 10,113) 25,692] 36,520 2,724), 190,779 
Direct to packers....... 36,576] 105,990} 97,278} 21,091] 10,790] 59,283} 21,915] 352,923 
Direct for export....... 138 52 6,761 3,681] 68,323 374 =79,398 
Country points in other 
provinces’............. — — — -~ 9,861 4,051 - 13,912 
Totals, Sheep and 
Lamps 160.5202 5.5 43,871| 152,020] 166,634) 31,273] 50,024) 168,177) 25,013] 637,012 
Total Inward Move- 
ment—3 
Cattle: ? eee. outs oe 111 1,421] 106,411 6,073] 16,151) 67,248 1,318] 198,733 
Calves ita. cnr, — 459 16, 299 854 2,779 14, 487 943 35, 821 
Sheep and lambs........ me 976} 14,024 693 909} 17,668 1,039) 35,309 
1951 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards... 8,671] 53,636} 321,611] 96,435) 233,157) 283,930) 21, 804/1,019, 244 
Direct to packers....... 21,524} 50,220] 154,765] 53,011) 56,359] 85,314) 29,639] 450,832 
Direct for export........ 2,119 7,947) 66,999 285 4,219} 16,416} 12,561] 110,546 
Country points in other 
PLOVAINCES*?.6. esis emis — — 79 185} 10,963 8,210 1,097) 20,534 
Totals, Cattle....... 32,314] 111,803} 543,454) 149,916) 304,698] 393,870)  65,101/1, 601,156 
Calves— 
Votals to stockyards... 14,229} 88,200] 99,265) | 32,678] 51,179] 57,139 3,757|| 346,447 
Direct to packers....... 13,519] 151,792} 82,677] 31,486) 18,768] 34,906 4,413], 332,561 
Direct for export....... 404 429 7,858 — 975 604 207 10,477 
Country points in other 
provinces?,........... — ~~ —~ 4,985 2,755 30 7,820 
Totals, Calves....... 28,152} 240,421) 189,800) 64,214; 70,907) 95,404 8,407)) 697,305 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards... 1,663] 128,692) 176,808} 61,549] 87,459) 159,377 1,020) 616,568 
Direct to packers....... 190,173 


924, 967/1, 862,741] 230,030] 240,467| 798,396]  31,200)4,277,974 
7 80 = 370 607 4 


| | | | ES || 


192,183|1,053,876/2,040,502} 291,659) 327,926) 958,143) 32,827//4,897,116 | 


— | — | | | [| || 


Direct for export....... 


’ 


Totals, Hogs......... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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6.—Live Stock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


- Maritime 5 Mani- | Saskat- British 
Live Stock Provihodal Quebec | Ontario taba? | ahewan Alberta eSicmbia Total! 
1e5l--conciuded No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards...| * 5,511 34, 853 53, 806 9,073 19,689 36, 062 2,584) 161,578 


Direct to packers....... 35,000} 86,184 80,858] 17,694 8,523] 51,658] 16,826) 296,743 
Direct for export........ 87 a 3,066 35 — 5,044 1,142 9,378 
Country points in other 
provinces?............ _ _ — — 13,338 4,160 1,245] 18,743 
Totals, Sheep and 
LAM DSetore wees 3 40,598) 121,041) 137,730) 26,802} 41,550) 96,924) 21,797] 486,442 
Total Inward Move- i 
men sa 
NOGA one ceissece errs 258 2,357} 114,586] 11,595] 19,689] 93,216 2,508)| 244,209 
WAI Ved tues ee cies oe 9 1, 680 26,768 3,292 4,082 20,155 1,035 57,021 
Shoot | and lambs....... 2 749 17,595 633 1,471 18,548 2,035 41,033 


1 Newfoundland figures not available. * Live stock billed through stockyards to country points outside 
province of origin. 3 Movement from stockyards within each province to farms in the same province. 


7.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1947-51 


Live Stock 1947 1948 19491 19502 19511 
No. No. No, No. No. 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1 000 Ib.— 
HET OICO soe tt isiotteseicichcn seine wan 41,8072 33, 8692 20,741 17,408 17,939 
CGOOd Steer era he eee ecient ken 96,9812 89,9152 74,388 60, 215 52, 887 
Medium sete citi clecale cic o eens 116, 1102 123, 3532 129,457 86,186 72,181 
WOTIMION armen tehels co. e ne see 66, 2352 81,0302 87,931 53,088 46,016 
Steers over 1,000 lb.— 
CIN OICO ates fete re cosets reise iste axouettvets 78, 9783 72,8163 64,104 43,036 57,754 
(COOG eee soec cic dae cet: 65,0013 64, 8383 82,971 61,278 79, 847 
LUI ENT Va ele i ie wliaee ee Si A i ean tr 30,1123 31,9683 55,173 43,968 50, 897 
COMMON ee dere ose cates 4,1738 7, 1203 14, 842 11,426 14, 233 
Heifers— 
KO OICE, ce ee onc ser eee SEI vw hk os 29,496 23, 635 18, 430 12,695 13,102 
COG bons 2 EROS SEER CORA EBBHUDe 82, 250 85, 002 73,475 58,955 59,040 
MEedstrNi 4 lsc ote 2 c.dks Acai sities cus oe 92,746 114,580 112,728 100, 877 88, 187 
(COMMONE eee Noe ae ete sic coetenctine 60, 009 80, 256 102,650 87, 648 66,563 
Fed Calves— 
(CHOICE NPE ron rosie a oes Salto keeoiais 18, 107 25,791 
GOOG ee oss oh PO ao Res arava sie bed 29,071 31,219 104,520 94,944 77,993 
NESCIUIN SM stex. «hoe ites he see os 37,504 43,936 
Cows— 
het ADA Sn oO SBO SORE OOOO RSE. ee ' es ee a 
UII ert torrent oteeaye foes as ,56 j 
cSt Dares eae oe 83,837 | 120,764 |f 542,288 | 566,075 | = 444, 858 
Canners and cutterss.....2.0.s 00000 - 108, 673 159, 462 
acd 24,465 31,951 
COU eerie wrens veers . ; 
EEE SIL ENE NE IEE 41/918 64,639 ? 93,378 | 107,388 93,360 
erceker and Feeder Steers— cate eon 
DOMME ER. 18 Fics ioe cleo fe + ; : 
an ee ae 53,781 80,240 } 170,167 | 196,569 | 182, 164 
ees cove and Heifers— Tae eee ° 
Paks by Se ReaD EE CCR CETTE ; ; 
EQMINON Pee sates eee o cde sss eso te 8,704 16,589 } 43,777 55,172 49, 120 
Milkers and Springers.................. 8,417 8,028 5,346 4,826 3,935 
TOtaiss Cate. 2220.5. oeicecieceee.s 1,478,399 1,809,705 1,796,366 1,661, 754 1,470,076 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 874. 
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”.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 
1947-51—-concluded 


Live Stock 1947 1948 19491 19501 1951! 
No. No. No. Nc. No. 
Calves— 
Veal— 
(WOOCANGICHOLCE REE eer aie prereiores 195,510 245,127 243,363 239, 649 189, 607. 
Common and medium..............- 453, 228 506, 767 498, 897 490,743 370, 812 
CQPASS oro ee ccvcrarseteerannepeeerente netarereroh ysis nahaverare se 51; 730 73, 682 80, 087 83, 766 54, 604 
SEOCK OLS Ee iid cP rat tests clerecieeen a 4 4 14, 963 58,177 63,985 
Totals; Calves:. fe... dene seleoee 700, 468 825,576 837,310 872,335 679,008 
Hog Carcasses— 
SAE Epc cdeecustat svete ahora feustoscate: sted SkepsVar te teceten edt 1,505,501 1,516,728 1,376,911 1,536,531 1,530,808 
NED ced cee et aicterave ents te tieierehs erefets asters ois 2,369, 138 2,501,780 2,356, 202 2,516, 136 2,537,964 © 
SS En ne es Deas ara cana aiie arama eteic ters saskereneti ere 211,023 215,519 198, 412 202, 143 226, 954 
bi Dee ORI oda habs SP tte oa5 CO Gres 5 COE: 21,310 22,049 15,625 19,558 18, 644 
el eae een Ren deeieomie notre. T Gon 50,781 51,0438 45,052 46,690 46,753 
TCA VAICS tire co tee cle meh eee ariear Tstezerne 103, 089 92, 666 85,714 77,992 109, 890 
Hixtrahes VieSi semictrost ocr cnreniacne sl ital See 80, 435 81,084 66, 142 90,531 
llikd \iCpaaas Ose snea eRe Se rIometie Doe 84,392 83, 830 63, 542 85,364 79,691 
SO Wie scree teresa Vacs ocelot s on elena uekce ets 299, 160 203, 810 206,713 225,001 253,307 
Totals, Hog Carcasses.......... 4,755,971 | 4,767,860 4,429,255 4,775,557 4,894,542 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 
TAS hanya 507,450 | 407,926 
OOG) HANG Y WEISS cre circles issie lee - ’ 
Good hea yicg ee oe ea 18,207 24'119 ? 400,742 | 289,571 253, 050 
(Gioiionlie Shinn omomia GOR HOG OOOD Ge. 118,431 101,409 76,032 63,901 56, 893 
PUCK Sa este tees ores ale tetahetete aparet fis le tAoG 49,031 51,966 53, 688 84, 084 56, 745 
1 Y=1 Ve sig: ene 6 PARA RUDD On Sen mOR 4 4 9,681 9,745 13,381 
ae 38,571 25,941 
Godsheawiesan wr ach ein senaur eee s 38,5 ; 
Good Hands weiss eh ria ancl es 94,339 79/312 65. 936 44,985 31,898 
COMMONE aaate cei «eee orate Steen eee e eee 51,026 41,011 29,971 27,661 24,528 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep 877, 055 731, 684 636, 050 519, 947 436, 495 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses— 
Lambs— 
SNE PME More lems aha tavesaschstss ocatntere crempae a ts 9,371 8,948 9,197 9, 843 10,133 
hd] BW de ik, aetna aes 6 Miata nics CRO INO ICE §,394 4,589 5, 844 6,540 5,324 
TS Ge cians Site im tot cerbe ciett as CEN RET OMIT LEC 2,628 2,021 2,949 SOLE 3,148 
ESD) Oe occa ce tae a Loe Ce 572 701 710 1,088 1,041 
pl Teena Adin el try tacks 2 Chk astole iu f —_— 206 167 210 234 
Sheep sic: to depererte sche. doerernicteeyelonepesates ts 3,684 3,053 1,952 2,157 1,946 
Totals, Lamb and Sheep 
CalCaSseSee. ti 4a eae nes one 21,649 19,518 20,819 25 400 21,826 
1 Newfoundland figures not available. 2 Steers up to 1,050 lb. 3 Steers over 1,050 Ib. 


4Included with other grades. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, 
‘time’ and ‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance 
has been emphasized in modern times because of the introduction of cold-storage 
methods to the conservation of perishable foods. 


7 EBS material in this Section was supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, | 
Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The great difficulty in presenting warehousing statistics lies in the fact that it 
is not an easy matter to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. 
In these days of complicated business relationships and especially since the rise of 
the department store and chain store as characteristic institutions in the retail 
merchandising field, it often happens that warehousing is carried on in close relation- 
ship with merchandising. However, if the strict economic definition of warehousing 
is adopted then this term should be restricted to those facilities that add the utility 
of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction and manu- 
facturing industries. Since the warehouses established in close connection with 
retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not, in the strict economic sense, services which add the utility of 
‘time’ to commodities already worked up into ‘form’. At least, since some clear 
line must be drawn and because separate statistics of this branch of storage are not 
available, it is considered practicable to interpret warehousing in this way. 


The statistics of warehousing are shown together under one general heading 
in this Section. Subsection 1 presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. 
Subsection 2 deals with cold-storage facilities without which perishable foods 
such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could not be exchanged or distributed 
on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food on hand. Subsection 3 
deals with the storage of petroleum and its products and Subsection 4 with public 
warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the storage 
of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded ware- 
houses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


At Dec. 1, 1951, total licensed grain storage capacity in Canada stood at 
526,000,000 bu., an increase of 20,000,000 bu. from the level of Dec. 1, 1950. Licensed 
grain storage capacity reached a peak of 603,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1943, but, 
following the disposal of heavy war-time stocks, declined to 482,000,000 bu. at 
Dec. 1, 1947. Since then licensed capacity has increased each year. 


In recent years strong export and domestic demand has prevented the accumu- 
lation of unduly large stocks of grain. Heavy crops, however, were harvested in 
1950 and 1951, and with adverse harvesting weather in both seasons the normal 
flow of grain to foreign and domestic points of consumption was impeded, The 
proportion of licensed grain storage capacity occupied accordingly moved upward. 
At July 31, 1950, 22 p.c. of licensed capacity was utilized. A year later the pro- 
portion had risen to 39 p.c. and, at Mar. 27, 1952, more than 52 p.c. of licensed 
capacity was in use. 
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8.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1950-51 and 1951-52 


Nore.—These figures, being exclusive of stocks in transit or in eastern mills, are lower than those shown 
in Table 18, p. 419. 


Grain Grain Grain 


Capacity in Store | Capaci i i i j 
pacity | in Store | Capacity | in Store Capacity 
Year and Storage ec. I, July 31, | Occupied | Nov. 30, | Occupied | Mar. 29, Occupied 
1950 1950 1950 1951 a 
"090,000 | +999 bu. | p.c. | 7000 bu. | pc. | 000 bu. | p.e. 
1956-51 
Western country elevators.... 279 32,038 |. 11-5 | 167,619 60-1 | 159,355 57-1 
Interior, private and mill..... 21 6, 487 30-9 8,332 89-7 7,645 36-4 
Interior terminals............ 21 2,638 12-6 7,835 37-3 10,891 51-9 
Paciite coast: -encere see lene 22 12,471 56-7 10,329 47-0 3, 848 17-5 
Fort William—Port Arthur... 82 25, 129 30-6 45, 809 55-9 64,909 79-2 
Georgian Bay and Upper Lake 
a Gree cs adn one 33 10,153 30-8 9,870 29-9 6,137 18-6 
Lower lake and Upper St. 

DawrenGe pols vere. cee oer 19 7,968 41-9 7,700 40-5 3,386 17-8 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.... 25 15,598 62-4 5, 937 23:7 1,952 7-8 
Marihimesportslneeeeeeeecr: 5 2 737 14-7 2,394 47-9 

Totals, 1950-51........... 506 | 112,488 22-2 | 264,169 52-2 | 260,516 51-5 . 
: Grain Grain Grain 
grey in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity 
1951” July 31, | Occupied | Nov. 29, | Occupied | Mar. 27, Occupied 
1951 1951 1952 
"000,000 | -990 bu. | pc. | 7000bu. | p.c. | "000 bu. | pc. 
1951-52 
Western country elevators.... 290 100, 614 34-7 150, 214 51-8 142,709 49-2 
Interior, private and mill..... 21 7,283 34-7 8,344 39-7 9, 229 43-9 
Interior terminals............ 21 12,505 59-5 12, 833 61-1 13,228 63-0 
Paciic Coasts. terest «5 22 3,791 17-2 8, 886 40-4 13,036 59-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur.... 91 55, 705 61-2 40, 608 44.6 71,493 78-6 
Georgian Bay and Upper Lake 
TUG Maen rnin icas oratersee shee 33 9,450 28-6 14, 442 43-8 9, 293 28-2 
Lower lake and Upper St. 

Lawrence ports........-.--- 19 6,545 34-4 7,458 39°3 4,283 22-5 
Lower St. Lawrence ports.... 25 5,767 23-1 10, 617 42-5 8,607 34-4 
Maritime ports iaentaasine sic 5 1,978 39-6 216 4-3 3, 086 61:7 

Totals, 1951-52.......... ; 526 | 203,639 38-7 | 253,617 48-2 | 274,964 52-3 
nt 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Less than 0-05 p.c. 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 25), 
as amended June 18, 1952, subsidies have been granted by the Federal Government 
to encourage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to 
the public. The Act and Regulations made thereunder are administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. | 


There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public 
warehouses which store foods and food products and of which the entire space is" 
open to the public; (2) semi-public, or those which store foods and food products 
and which, while retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, allot 
the remainder to the public; (3) private or those which store foods and food products 
and allot no space to the public. Included in this classification is the refrigerated 
space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories and whole- 
sale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space 
is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and which may, in addition, cut, 


a” 
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process, chill and freeze foods and food products for storage in lockers; and (5) bait 
depots, having space used solely or principally for freezing and storing bait for use 
of fishermen. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and 
private warehouses. In general, those owned and operated by firms trading in the 
goods stored in the warehouse are designated ‘private’, though most of these places 


-rent space to the public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


pat hes 


9.—Cold-Storage Warehouses, by Provinces, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1952 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 


Province Refrig- Total Refrig- 

Number erated Cost Subsi d Number erated 

Space oy Space 

cu. ft $ $ cu. {t 

Newfoundland ..?% 0s i5h< 6: — — _ — 52 1,606, 968 
Prince Edward Island...... 7 267,684 . 142, 683 42,349 24 425,200 
INO War SCOUT ba ckilsaclekalcs« 20 4,985,083 4,000,575 1,190, 892 (tl 5, 655. 109 
New Brunswick si..ciess ee 7 1, 403, 329 728, 296 218, 489 47 2,089, 402 
Quebec..... Ms ASR Nae eh tomar 30 1,455, 934 1,729,994 516, 251 248 15,511, 462 
ROTTEATIO’ Peete re fois sissies biet 57 9,092,783 6, 027,878 1,802,339 883 30,369, 266 
Manitoba..... EAC i linetee east s 7 2,967, 088 2,021,865 606, 559 164 9,569.016 
Saskatchewan.........3..0% 14 587, 162 587.340 176, 202 247 4,300,273 
PA Dertawreer sere en cea hsees 5 624,925 475, 876 142,347 201 6, 840, 758 
British Columbia.........<- 64 | 22,599,926 9,384,775 2,815, 429 174 29,492,728 
PDOUBIST Seo ees cect 211 | 43,983,914 | 25,099,281 | 7,510,859 2,117 | 105,860,192 


10.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1952 


Prince : 
Class of Storage £ iNet d aes aoe eee An Quebee 
slan 
Public— 
Warehouses ORES Aas ace ae eet No. ~- 14 26 12 53 


Refrigerated Space— 


TEOZEl age cores et eee a eee eS cu. {t —_ 195, 087 1237-272 994, 850 4,056,950 
Coolerer ro tater cites closets neve —_ 29,342 3,417,447 649,198 6,511,378 
LOCKERS etn te. tebe eee ca —_ 43,520 15, 668 20,706 12,894 

Private— 
WaTEhOUSES Met eG fein cictssscies eee No. 29 9 47 34 181 
Refrigerated Space— 
I PERTOIE EAE hits cone ae ee eu. {t;} 1, 152, 555 46,541 711, 243 305,711 973,373 
WGOIBT yaa eo ditaitis arate seatetee 106, 008 109,475 229,119 98,798 3,771, 625 
MOCKeD: eek oe cea eee ss —_ — 4,600 469 — 
Bait Depots— 
Warehouses Pwr. te Ges. Gace es No. 21 1 2 1 — 
Refrigerated Space— 
Pircorar Mee wor. era ena cu. ft. 289, 905 965 15,744 15, 053 — 
(SOOlER Ie eck cE tin a nase ae unas 750 270 — 4,617 — 
]Wroyel ac} ane ciel MeO eee Pani “ 2,700 — _ — — 
Locker Plants— 
MET OIIOUSER che te vip cf eiciele choise a tare No. 2 — 2 —- 14 
Refrigerated Space— 

PEGZOT MEM eo oroiee aaa cu. ft — —_ 8,700 — 66, 022 
COD LET Ree inte ter orcs aoa S siaieree == -- 3, 296 — 35, 232 
PO DE eee onlen store af Advaleeysic 55,050 — 12,020 _— 83,988 
Yotals, Warehouses.......... No. 52 24 77 44 248 


Fotals, Refrigerated Space..cu. ft.| 1,606,968 425,200 | 5,655,109 | 2,089,402.) 15,511,462 
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10.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Provinces, as at June 30, 1952—concludedi 


Saskat- British 


Class of Storage Ontario Manitoba Ahan Alberta Columbia Total 
Public— 
Warehouses......... INOo se 137 15 22 13 76 368. 
Refrigerated Space— 
WTeezeny warren cu. ft.| 4,821,301 | 3,997,173 561, 234 469,148 | 4,992,672 || 21,325,687 
Goolenics. see: a 12, 249, 547 1,444,055 701, 282 323,975 | 21,892,160 47,218, 384 
ockerss. terse % 601, 632 37, 150 96,162 86, 759 29,621 944,112 
Private— 
Warehouses........- No. 378 60 75 48 26 887 
Refrigerated Space— 
Mreezer.. eeeeee ee cu. {t.| 2,464,747 648, 328 607,305 | 1,816,029 377, 678 9,103,510 
CoolerieAynk ihe : 6, 893, 767 PIT TR UPA 1235 OL 3,067,050 1,023, 455 19, 249,029 
Jocker:ascseess OS 63,774 — 20, 734 11,985 — 101,562 
Bait Depots— 
Warehouses......... No. —~ — — — — 25 
Refrigerated Space— 

TECZCL. Veo. ee cu. ft — — —_ — — 321, 667 
Cooler Poeenk ins: a = — a _ , 637 
MOCkersteee neces s — — _ —_ _ 62, 0G 

Locker Plants— 
Warehouses......... No. 368 89 150 140 72 837 | 
Refrigerated Space— 
Teezer et nms ne cu. ft. 482,890 53,726 28, 677 29, 385 103,977 ono 
Cooler eer ss 708, 850 138, 960 258, 163 248, 252 157,548 1,550,301 
OC KeLemanee od 2,082,758 533, 403 793,205 788,175 915, 627 5, 264, 226 
Totals, Warehouses. No. 883 164 247 201 174 25117 
Totals, Refrigerated 
Spaces-1.50 soe cu.ft.| 30,369,266 | 9,569,916 | 4,300,273 | 6,840,758 | 29,492,738 || 105,860,192 


11.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold-Storage and Other Warehouses 
and in Dairy Factories, as at Jan. 1, 1951 


Norse.—Total stocks include imported and in-transit stocks. 


Date at Date at 


Minimum 5 Maximum ‘ Twelve- 
Item As at During which During which month 
Jan. 1 Vaan Minimum Vee Maximum my 
Occurred Occurred VerAeS 
Butter, Creamery, Dairy and 
Whey— 
Jnyetoragetenn os sy ca daetiesemss ’000 Ib. 39, 029 8, 260 Haan. ee 65,278 | Nov. 1 35, 689 
Rotal’stock weer. ot ee ss 39,319 9,842 | Apr. 1 66,416 | Nov. 1 36, 658 
Cheese, Factory— 
INTE tOL ASC ie ccciseetke citaeec nee sf 26,559 17,298 | May 1 40,516 | Oct. 1 28,772 
Motalestocks ecw cue tect cincle st 28,053 18,106 | May 1 45 012s ROctonms 30, 736 
Evaporated Whole Milk— 
Petalistockey wert islets eante: sf 25, 262 all eleAr nol 69,481 | Oct. 1 38,277 
Skim-Milk Powder— 
‘hotalistoc kisi are 4 eieean cate ¥ 2,857 1,786 | Mar. 1 10,614 | Nov. 1 5,897 
Eggs, Shell— 
InN BEOTAGE, vee o ee ee 000 cases 42 AO edaneeee | 253 | June 1 141 
Rotalistockune saw, Coane es 44 44] Jan. 1 258 | June 1 145 
Eggs, Frozen— | 
In ‘Stordgerencaakeercao eee ee 000 lb. 6, 821 3,945 | Apr. 1 7,067 | Sept. 1 5,590 
Includes imported butter. 
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11.—Stocks of Food Commedities on Hand in Cold-Storage and Other Warehouses 
and in Dairy Factories, as at Jan. 1, 1951—concluded 


a en ee 2 ee 
SS OOoOoOoOoeyeqeq@qe~=qoooaeaeaeaeeeeeaeaeae—e—e—e—e—e— mom 


nee Date at ‘ Date at 
Minimum : Maximum : Twelve- 
Item As at During which During which | month 
Jan. l Var Minimum Wane Maximum yy 
Occurred z Occurred | “~VET@8° 
Poultry, Dressed— 
NYC SLOLE PCS, strc snide. f8 sa cian 5% 000 lb. 19,614 Tesora July 1 30,701 | Dec. 1 14, 823 
PROTA SEOCK SEH remit ctsiee cron tt g 19,726 7,963 | July 1 31,337 | Dec. 1 15,033 
Pork, Fresh— 
int SEOTAGO UN Bite os deo ouers shi Sein vais ee 3,781 2 878) wWOct. ef 6,347 | Dec. 1 4,565 
Pork, Frozen— 
AD SPOTALO: heey aeucieser +.<01e-<is:s ce 135357 oS S12-"Oct. “f 28,866 |} June 1 17,345 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
TSTOLGLO. hector kee silos caate s “e 14,154 11;219' | Oct: 1 18,335 | Dec. 1 14, 425 
Lard— 
ANA EOT ALO. we ee cciere s telsietoleefo'e's es 3,385 2,898 | Nov. 1 6,434 | June 1 4,528 
Beef, Fresh— 
SRO GE Ores cane oie nce atatore crete raters S 7,189 6,907 | Apr. 1 9,852 | Nov. 1 8,439 
Beef, Frozen— 
ATP StOLALC cs oscie cs cccsse 2 sisie es 14, 447 6,095 | Sept. 1 14,583 | Dec. 1 9,767 
Beef, Cured, etc.— 
EN ISHOLHRON caer eas ec atts eon iets ss 538 281 | Aug. 1 678 | Feb. 1 435 
Veal— i : : 
EM SHON Ottis Seas icleietteie'- olulereie ef 3,356 17664). Apres 1 5,231 | Nov. 1 3, 685 
Mutton and Lamb— 
PM BGOLAP Cad sates «ost sister etate = 3,894 654 | Aug. 1 3,894 | Jan. 1 1,880 
Fruit— 
Apples, Fresh— : 
A SEOLA TO eons so lotale ctelcterste 7000 bu. 6,101 267 | June 1 7,107 | Nov. 1 3,640 
Frozen Fruit— 
PUTIP SEO O spree creterereseke ieselajnie' *000 Ib. 16,545 10,751 | June 1 24,790 | Oct. 14]. 17,554 
In Preservation— 
Mra bOLAM Daher techie eee tii a 16,496 10,893 | July 1 16,496 | Jan. 1 14,064 
Potatoes— 
AM StOLAP Os. oc56 sciac ss,sis,0/51010-0 7000 bu. 19,720 3,489 | June 1 195-720) || Janes ool 12,730 


Nee een ee eee ee ee 


Cold Storage of Fish.—Stocks of frozen fish were at practically the same level 
in 1951 as in 1950. Normally, stocks decrease gradually during the first months 
of the year and reach a low point about May 1; during subsequent months they 
increase and reach a peak at the beginning of November. Since the great bulk 
of the frozen-fish production takes place during the summer and early autumn 
months, stocks piled up in that period form the main supply of frozen products 
until the heavy production period of the next summer. Stock figures at the beginning 
of each month in 1950 and 1951 (including Newfoundland) were as follows:— 


Month 1950 1951 Month 1950 1951 
(’000,000 lb.) (’000,000 lb. ) 

aerate ates econ eee eis 41-5 46-5 AUG EO Le sete ee ielseteta ee 49-3 43-2 
le aleneet re nce Beak wore 34-1 39-0 Septadseeyeaeeaccisso ee 55-8 49-3 
14 Cire Le ag Aan ae ee 27:6 31-5 (OG eecll las AEE Se srockae 58-2 51-0 
SiN 0) ded bt be ae oa ee 20-0 25-3 ING Ve =a tte eee retin ate 61-4 57-8 

TRG 2 ARSENE RDO ARSE 18-7 25-2 Dectls. 6c tor ee oe 55-0 50-6 
AE eas i aetinha te aie 33-0 35-7 ——— 
TUE des parse toe Riese erect: 41-6 38-0 AVERAGE pee eee 41-3 41-1 
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Although total figures showed little change in 1951 compared with 1950, a few 
individual items registered variation. Monthly stocks of halibut were significantly 
higher in 1951. The halibut fishing season began with a carryover from the pre- 
ceding season and hence production diminished on the East Coast; however, 
landings in British Columbia were high enough to maintain the heavy inventories 
throughout the remainder of the year. A low herring catch on the Atlantic Coast 
resulted in low stocks. Also, the high demand for cod fillets, frozen fresh, left 
stocks of that product at a low level even though production was slightly higher 
than in 1950. 

Average monthly holdings of the main fish products in 1950 and 1951 (including 
Newfoundland) were as follows:— 


1950 1951 
Group and Main Products a — 
a 000,000 lb. 
FRoZEN FRESH SEA FisH— 
Salmon, Pacific, dressed and filleted. ..5.002.¢...c50-cdecrcroecserce 7°3 7°6 
Halibut; Pactfic, Gressed’ eta os crtecic Cree oe ore eee etek ieee oiere 5-9 7-4 
Herring A tlantics round e.cs sacs ce edna ce ne icee ae eaecee 7:9 5-4 
Cod MA tlantic}sfilleted sna se eciors doe oes ceils ete wee se eeecees 3-8 2-5 
Totais, FROZEN FRESH SHA FISH). 5... csc cece eet 35-6 34-7 ~ 
Frozen Fresu INLAND FisH— 
Whitefish. dressiand filletedatey sic. 4 cr stron tolninelecee Retromislcro shee eee 1-0 1-4 
‘Tullibeesroundor dressed evts ses once homie cites of ware me nonpeversinecsion 0-5 0:5 
Pickerel (yellow pike), dressed and filleted........ di cteiche Roorrec erence eer 0-3 0-3 
Totraus, FROZEN FRESH INLAND FISH!.............cceccccc essence 3-2 3-6 
FRoZEN SMOKED FisH— 
CodjeA tlantics filleted spas tet cec ae eet eto ne ocr a 1-4 1-7 
Sea Iherring, Cressed silica sctcssrs, ape fovoraveneiovere aretetererarskesevoretotoeussele totem sokauabtevarete 0-7 0-6 
Haddock dressed’... sects dene sees SR ACNE 08 os hedeiey MOWS Brae aa eee 0-2 0-2 
TOPALS; HROZEN:TOMOKED MISH! ...)2/¢c ciom ofi.as. ot lotstelsieinie s.cleieis ss. 20 2-8 
GRAND “LOTALS inc eactiein eon ont cin sy hemiec ete einer raion 41-3 41-1 


1 Totals include other items not listed. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold-storage facilities are a necessary adjunct 
in the manufacture of dairy products since most of them are perishable to a varying 
degree. 


All creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of 
storage depending on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small 
country plants is not printed for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or 
are transported to larger creameries where better refrigeration is available or to 
private or public cold storages in the larger urban centres. 


In the case of cheese, temperature control is important in the curing process 
as well as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ 
produce during the period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then trans- 
ferred to central warehouses. 


Milk, as soon as it is bottled, is placed in storage and held until delivery. Dry 
whole milk and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool 
air chambers to prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Other Foods.—The marketing of the Canadian apple crop has 
undergone quite drastic changes in recent years. In pre-war years, and to some 
extent during the War, it was customary to export a substantial proportion of the 
crop early in the season to the United Kingdom and the European Continent. This 
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limited the necessity of long-term cold storage to that portion’retained for domestic 
distribution and other export. The curtailment in export outlets during the post- 
war years has necessitated greater long-term cold-storage capacity in order to 
extend the marketing period for a much larger proportion of the crop. The degree 
to which cold-storage facilities have increased is illustrated by a comparison of the 
holdings on Dec. 1, the beginning of the storage season. During the years 1943-47, 
the Dec. 1 stocks averaged 53 p.c. in cold storage and 47 p.c. in common storage. 
The average for the two years 1950 and 1951 was 83 p.c. in cold and only 17 p.c. in 
common storage. Additional space under construction will maintain or increase 
the proportion of cold storage in future years. 


Potatoes are generally held at production points and shipped out as needed 
throughout the season. While warehouse storage is quite common in parts of 
Prince- Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where commercial pro- 
duction is centred, most of the crop is stored in frost-proof cellars and pits. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


. Bulk- storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at 
convenient distributing centres and usually on a water-front so that full advantage 
can be taken of the lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods 
are transferred by boat, rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to 
retail outlets. The principal refining and distributing centres are located at or 
near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, 
Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 

12.—Inventories of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage at 
Jan. 1, 1948-52 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 
Norr.—Figures for 1940-47 are given at p. 852 of the 1950 Year Book. 


Product 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
bbl bbl bbl. bbl * bbl 
Refinery Inventory— , 
GCE oe aie ROR Baa e 4,078,981 6,117, 447 6,002,321 5,097,114 8,183,535 
Naphtha specialties.................... 106,779 86,316 114, 638 157,366 154, 238 
Aviation gasolines.*...2..c.secsese. es 177, 363 193,390 257, 231 277,815 293,181 
NOLOrPASONNOs eet orcs ch cee meee 2,751,788 3, 006, 822 3,952,265 4,258, 825 4,939,681 
PEPACLOMmCIspilateeecacce tao cere ooct 112,323 139,541 171,549 78,473 63,190 
Aviation turbine fuel................06. te S55 ne ee 21,4091 
NMETOSONG MEM ee tle ct aye Tn ieveca¥ote oases. aie 1.550.944 564, 083 291,315 120,305 166, 497 
Biove oil pics ifuelsoil ss Wess ese «ss : 2 1,009, 457 964, 165 836, 879 Bet ree 
OINACOOU MEE ere one otitis cicwiles , 837, 
Other light fuel oil... 2.22 2,399,507 | 2,298,386 | 1,782,285 | 1,952, 317 285, 1512 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 1,780,705 | 2,844,433 | 1,662,863 | 2,154,406 | 2,822,711 
PPIGROILUOL A eee ete ack aoc oe. ce aeees At 969, 423 704, 619 1,140,751 1, 254,012 
RSD UES La ee aerate hoe 5 ccc ninte has ee ae mace 510,394 550,074 533, 897 444,725 771, 135 
Goke (petroleum) 2... \-ts 0... fc yes cee 25,331 28, 154 70,272 33, 384 32,011 
Matbricating Olea. Ni ec ies sc Pae ao 153, 103 236, 285 253, 655 197,805 221, 854 
Grease, wax and candles............... 23,128 18,740 13, 673 24,818 12,131 
ENGTEDTOCUCISS. are acersiiioncisiiainee eee se 3, 206 19,137 6,945 7,026 22,856 
Marketing Inventory— 
Naphtha specialties................+06- 64,057 74, 665 91,081 78, 209 101, 251 
PAMITHON CASING Ys). otto ceisio ce. tek. Beles 104,975 403, 662 439, 888 653, 727 689,791 
HOTEPASOUMO SS Pht okt, cco ot ey ceewors 3, 832, 932 4,197,718 4, 830, 869 5,377,301 5,998, 086 
seractor distillates:. ols ele. Belk 129, 588 120,568 99,462 40,376 33,275 
MARION bULDING LUCL » . 2:00:55 0's o% + «,0 «010 © se ae ae as 64,4041 
MROORDNG Arte Oo, a aok Fe os tee oon 737. 283 291,580 218,472 196,389 199,786 
piove oil he A fnelioil): A) a,c cssea ksh 2 574, 249 648, 856 908, 832 i se 
TETAS DCN i LR ee I , 647, 
Other light fuel oil. 2 2222 2,133,050 | 1,851,732 | 1,811,680 | 3,363, 424{ 12072542 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6)........ 824,206 | 1,080,503 937,094 | 1,139,667 | 1,422,627 
OES US A ee ee a 969, 755 882,387 813,369 1,060,171 


1 Not classified separately prior to 1952. 2 Included under light fuel oils prior to 1952. 
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Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


re a 


Public Warehouses.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 1944, began ~ 


an annual census of the principal public warehouses in Canada. Warehousing 
carried on by co-operatives, packing houses and other firms operating storage 
facilities in connection with their own businesses are not included. Also, some 
companies deriving more revenue from a moving, cartage or carrier business than 
from warehousing are not included but are covered in the D.B.S. report, Motor 
Carriers, Freight-Passenger. In order to show the trend in the industry, Table 13 
has been prepared from data supplied by 141 firms that reported for both 1949 
and 1950. Complete details are given in the D.B.S. report, Warehousing, 1950. 


13._Summary Statistics of 141 Public Warehousing Firms Reporting 
in 1949 and 1950 


eS 0 


Item 1949 1950 Item 1949 1950 

Total revienucseenemen te $ | 19,311,847 | 20,015,944 || Wages, regular........ $ | 5,699,109 | 5,969,210 
Total operating expenses $ | 16,599,245 | 17,136,186 || Wages, CASUAL Yh aoe ob $ 131,958 321,358 
Net operating revenue.. $ | 2,712,602 | 2,879,808 Salaried employees.. No. 999 | 1,023 
INGtARCOMCs tee ne. lee $ | 1,681,089 1,630,439 || Salaries.......... Lapeer $ | 2,358,236 | 2,574,970 
Employees, regular....No. 2,878 2,843 || Total salaries and 

Wid CS sve tee ener $ 8,189,303 | 8,865,538 
Employees, casual...... 95 262 


ee a ee 


Net-occupiable space reported in 1950 by 164 firms comprised 34,748,232 cu. ft. 


for merchandise, 19,333,375 cu. ft. for household goods and 23,852,576 cu. ft. of 
cold-storage space. Merchandise space increased 3,600,000 cu. ft., household 
goods space 1,500,000 cu. ft., and cold storage space 1,500,000 cu. ft. over the total 
for 155 companies reporting in 1949. 

Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are 
known as customs warchouses. These are divided into nine classes, as follows: 
(1) those occupied by the Federal Government, some of which are used for examina- 
tion and appraisal of imported goods while others, known as Queen’s Warehouses, 
are used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; (2) 
warehouses, consisting of an entire building or part thereof, properly separated 
from the rest of the building by a partition, which are used exclusively for the storage 
of imported goods consigned to the proprietor of the building; (3) buildings or 
parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the storage of imported goods 
consigned to the proprietor or others, or for the storage of unclaimed or seized goods; 
(4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for the storage of 
in-bond goods transported by water or air;* (5) yards, sheds and buildings intended 
for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., which 
an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing of 
imported animals other than pure-bred mares; (7) warehouses for the storage of 


* Railway and express companies have similar facilities. 
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animals, including horses for racing, and articles for exhibition or competition for 
prizes; (8) warehouses for clover seed imported for the purpose of being recleaned 
and prepared for a foreign market; and (9) yards, sheds, etc., which importers 
intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to an 
established customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of 
National Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be 
a warehouse, whether for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco 
or cigar products or for spirits or malt used for brewing. Practically the total 
production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses while only a small part of the 
output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, unlike spirits and beer, is not secured 
under bond. All] imports of alcoholic beverages must go through bonded warehouses 
before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions or Boards, or other agencies 
authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic beverages out of bond. 
Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes which are not stamped and duty paid are 
secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in which no 
manufacturing or production is carried on, but which are being used solely for the 
storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these ware- 
houses usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 


Spirits, Tobacco and Malt in Bond.—Table 14 shows the quantities of distilled 
liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in bond in recent years. The yearly inventory 
of breweries showed a decrease of total gallonage of beer in stock from 21,661,000 
in 1950 to 20,756,358 in 1951. 


14.— Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly, 1948-52 


Item and Quarter 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Distilled Liquor— 


iM Leal Doce Ae ae Ma iy 5 tI Oa ’000 pf. gal. 66,582 72,363 76, 687 81,878 87,973 
BRETT cats Os Se me a = 68, 764 74,166 78, 855 84,120 90, 007 
September whic. Taek ee oe cise aisle ete re 68,951 74,063 79,127 84, 647 90, 241 
PGCOMT DERE eee oe ade stocks sike SeeaoRi ele ‘3 69, 809 75, 542 79, 655 85,921 aye 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 
LAH ESWC ops cates 5 ERS A CHES eae ase 000 lb. 158, 693 178, 428 201, 024 193,353 213,981 
DUNO ONES cee. sae aoa als. Coes * 143, 219 161,966 181,132 176,028 189,371 
SON lena es Veet eae eke ett oe 120, 429 136, 983 155, 997 156, 832 162, 440 
NIGECTINGT eet ore ys Rei sith uae = 125,540 147, 443 154, 459 164, 949 <4 
Tobacco, Manufactured—! 
IESE Chy epeetane rater eee soft tae Clavel lashenenes ’000 lb. 5 14 18 5 26 
Nun seete reser ce oot oes cade dain Pewee 4 3 1 — — — 
DCD EGLIN OOD itrsoce fio ws eis Sin eine cceneracs bai 1 1 1 — 6 
LEYS erste rh cs) cae ee are Pen a ae alae ma ea ss i if — 10 
Cigars— ; 
LP ERT) eWeek nah ane acy alee amar ne hy alan 000 1,513 3,336 2,416 2,072 3,330 
AMCOMMET SO ? Sie: EO cocina cee. P chaeee fe 2,760 3,727 DAA 2,007 2,761 
BEEP ER DOM a7 cls Aids a5 aroisaieine soit eis <a.8 al a 1,147 2,730 1,302 804 1,110 
PUECOIDED a icds cere acute sce ee Dane ie 657 1,050 303 857 as 
Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under—2 
NESE CHORE. A Le cin oci dS cca stan stig 0s 000 12,703 17,527 4,500 5,347 T5s2oe 
Sitip eee ere ee Tes. ee sees of 15,922 3,108 4,866 3, 602 2,780 
Batol DOrsee toate ole elt eo acieke ares + 6,379 3,519 3,890 2,344 6,131 
IDYSO101 ee et ee ne Se eee s 7,729 3,809 3,461 4,251 ree 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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In Table 15 the quantities of spirits, malt and tobacco products that have been 
released from bond for consumption are shown for the years 1943-52. These figures, 
supplied by the Department of National Revenue, are the most reliable data for 
the consumption of these bonded products. 


15.—_Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco taken out of Bond for Consumption 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 
Nore.—Figures for the years prior to 1900 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10 in the 


1933 Year Book, p. 840; for 1911-21 in the 1938 Year Book, p. 855; for 1922-29 in the 1945 edition, p. 936; 
and for 1930-42 in the 1947 edition, p. 964. 


ee SS 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars (| Cigarettes ~ Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
O48 Mca elakeeree 3, 445, 872 103,291,141 228,029, 691 204,699,110 | 10,803,185, 549 31,510, 083 
G4 ee es oars t 2,620, 297 97,192,032 219, 242,999 196,407,845 | 11,405, 842, 655 32, 264,175 
1 QA a tiers Graver coueers 2,676, 482 116, 009, 457 219,529,938 200,879,906 | 11,982, 675,329 30, 876, 112 
W946 i cuectesyanromes 4,087, 690 134,579, 706 259, 083, 043 210,694,900 | 14,512,351, 682 31,048,195 
G4 Tera ee 4,446,130 151,012, 603 807,478, 641 221,131,244 | 14,972,562, 544 31,616, 702 
OES NE Aa aN 4,632,506 169, 485, 619 335, 232, 688 215,434,810 | 15, 263,987,385 30, 187,676 
O40 6-6. oh Saeed 4°360,914 | 168,265,128 | 349,432,511 | 207,354,058 | 15, 909,596,750. }...30, 953,335 
O50 cas Seer | ONS, 0207) Lh 2,000,500 349, 681, 927 300, 746,672 | 17,507,977,020 80, 615, 128 
OSES eee ate 5, 468, 908 171, 746, 997 352, 172, 873 204,925,795 | 17, 261,995,425 380, 966, C68 
LOD 2 rae Sota tre 4,552,336 179,774, 614 351, 119, 068 164,061,235 | 14,814,071, 510 31,843, 677 


Poe ap ale Sd alg sr pee DN Jer ot 2S ot lt es Ota as ete ee 
1 Includes snuff. 


Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as 
the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Firms manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods 
warehoused in bond in connection with wineries are their sugar supplies and supplies 
of grape spirit distilled by the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying 
their wines. Native wine produced and placed in storage for maturing and blending 
for the years 1946-50 was reported as follows:— 


Year Ontario eat #6 Total 
TOAC SAS Re ees ee eee he wae treme etic ovate gal. 5,056,564 476,917 5,533,481 
$ 3, 180, 465 369, 498 3,549, 963 
tt pies Bee REM en eordiGeeraahod SOOAeOn o gal. 5,517,482 570, 522 6, 088, 004 
$ 3, 871, 622 424, 567 4, 296, 189 
14S sda rchstar Re tape a eesti n Toy roe eR Rater aks Meena eee gal. 4,377,487 661, 134 5,038, 621 
$ 2,786, 186 513, 639 3, 299, 825 
LOA QM aes BP get iia, Res OR 0 REI ee Aas oe 8 gal. 3,390,787 608, 665 3,999, 452 
$ 2,240, 481 492, 678 2,733, 159 
TOS 0: Hare, og aera cats early: lara, nace tame De. et athens gal. 5,383,514 501, 330 5, 884, 844 


$ ©=—- 8, 198, 462 404,574 3, 603, 036 


Section 4.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


A complete coverage of the multiplicity of establishments making up Canada’s 
distributive system is attempted only in the Censuses. Some studies were made 
in the late 1920’s, but results were incomplete and the Censuses of 1931, 1941 and 
1951 represent the only complete analyses of the merchandising and services fields. 
Vol. X of the Census reports for each year contains information on retail establish- 
ments, and comprehensive material on the extent of the wholesale and services 
trades appears in Vol. XI of the reports. Summary census statistics are presented 
at pp. 596-621 of the 1945 Year Book and at pp. 527-536 of the 1943-44 edition. 


* Revised in the Merchandising and Services Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominic’ 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Census results have been supplemented by statistical measurements, based 
mainly on sample surveys, of certain features of the distributive trades in other 
than census years. In an effort to meet the increasing needs of business, industry 
and government for information on the Canadian market, its nature and charac- 
teristics, considerable expansion and refinement of the statistical services has been 
carried out and plans are in progress to meet the requirements for information in 
greater geographical detail. Results of the Census of 1951 will be known in 1953 
following a mail survey undertaken in 1952. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade Statistics 


Sales Indexes.—Indexes of wholesale trade sales date from 1935. Data are 
prepared from reports supplied by a sample of firms in nine principal] trades. The 


reporting panel is confined to wholesalers proper, i.e., those establishments that 


perform the complete functions of wholesalers and jobbers, buying merchandise in 
large quantities on their own account and selling principally to retailers in broken 
lots. The individual kinds of wholesale business for which results are compiled 
are those that handle the more common types of consumer merchandise. 


Wholesale sales in Canada for the nine trades surveyed were 10 p.c. higher in 
1951 than in 1950 and 239 p.c. above the average annual sales for the same trades 
in the base period 1935-39. The average index of sales for 1951 stood at 338-6 
compared with 307-3 in 1950 and 142-0 for 1941. These indexes represent increases 
in dollar volume of sales and are not adjusted for price changes. 


All provinces recorded increased sales in 1951 over 1950, with British Columbia 
and Ontario showing gains in excess of 10 p.c. Wholesalers’ sales of automotive 
equipment showed the largest increase over 1950 with a gain of 19 p.c.; wholesalers’ 
sales of footwear advanced 16 p.c. and_of hardware 13 p.c..;, Other trades registered 
increased sales ranging down to 1 p.c. 


16.—Annual Indexes of Wholesale Trade-Sales by Economic Areas and by 
Kinds of Business, 1944-51 


(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


P.C. 
Economic Area and 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 [Change 


Kind of Business 1950-51 
Maritime Provinces....... 217-0 | 235-0} 257-6 | 282-3 290-4 285-2 296-6 | 320-6 + 8-1 
MiebeG © haicake sole oss 176-9 191-5 | 223-4] 255-5 | 263-1 258-1 274-4 | 296-4 + 8-0 
MUTCAIION. Ce ee cere es oe 183-6 | 206-9 | 245-9 | 275-8] 287-7] 299-6} 315-8 | 349-3 +10-6 
Prairie Provinces......... 183-1 198-2} 2438-6] 261-1 273-5 | 294-51 307-8 | 337-0 |) + 9-5 
British Columbia......... 199-0 | 226-5 | 271-9 | 314-6] 333-8] 332-1] 351-4 | 404-5] +15-1 
Totals, Wholesale Trade.| 186-0 | 205-4 | 244-0] 272-0 | 283-2 | 291-3 307-3 | 338-6 || +10-2 
Automotive equipment...| 197-2 | 242-8} 334-0 | 369-8 | 379-9 | 397-6 429-4 | 509-3 +18-6 
LDR Mies Ae ieee eae GeO 201-9 | 222-1 245-2 | 254-6 | 281-81 305-5 | 312-2 | 348-4 +11-6 
MOG UMING i e. des arene eet nse 183-1 186-3 | 229-3 | 255-4 | 265-1] 248-2 | 248-0] 253-0) + 2-0 
METOLWOAL,. cos wee ssc hes 188-8 | 224-0 | 279-4 | 300-8] 286-8] 281-9] 283-0] 328-8 | +16-2 
MEU AMOOUS re tien sos cyelsses 2 165-9 161-9 197-5 | 244-5 | 254-7 |] 240-4] 245-9] 249-3 + 1-4 
Fruits and vegetables..... 222-0 | 262-4 | 291-2 | 274-7] 237-2] 263-0] 271-4] 290-9 | + 7-2 
DRI OTICS ssp tale ose vcs thee 169-3 180-2 | 208-9 | 244-2] 254-0] 257-0] 275-0] 305-0} +10-9 
LEUAI Ye by) go Oe 183-8 | 212-0 | 277-4} 325-0] 359-7] 374-9 | 404-5 |, 455-5 +12°6 
Tobacco and confectionery| 230-1 258-1 296-9 | 317-1 354-8 | 372-8] 381-4 | 411-9 + 8-0 


A ———————_—————————— ee aaa 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—This wholesalers’ survey is conducted 
on a biennial basis and latest available results are for 1949. These data were 
presented in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 846-847, and are not repeated in this edition. 
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Subsection 2.—Retail Trade Statistics 


From Canadian fields and farms, forests, mines, stockyards, factories and mills, 


from foreign lands through Canadian Atlantic and Pacific seaports, goods travel 


through innumerable channels to converge finally on the retail outlets before being 
dispersed again, but this time in small parcels made up to individual tastes for the 
consumer trade. Thus, the retailer occupies an important place between producer 


and consumer and, in a real sense, is the keystone of the distribution arch, for it is 


through retail outlets that every necessary operation of production for consumption 
is brought to its intended conclusion. 


Retail Sales.—The volume of retail sales in Canada reached a peak in 1951 
with total trade estimated at $10,445,061,000, 10-3 p.c. higher than that attained in 
1950 when sales totalled $9,467,400,000. Corrections have not been made for changes 
in prices of consumer goods and dollar sales are, therefore, not indicative of changes 


in actual quantities of merchandise sold. 


In 1951, motor-vehicle trade, with an aggregate volume of $1,811,846,000, 
spearheaded the upward sales movement in recording a gain of 16-6 p.c. over 1950. 
Sales for grocery and combination grocery and meat stores amounted to 
$1,877,672,000 and gained 15-0 p.c. over 1950. Department stores ranked third 
with a total of $901,717,000 and a gain of 3-3 p.c. over the previous year. The 
majority of the remaining trades showed increased sales in 1951 over 1950 with 
country general stores, variety stores and garages and filling stations in excess of 
10 p.c. Estimated sales were lower in 1951 for furniture, appliance and radio, 
and jewellery stores. 

All provinces recorded increased sales volumes in 1951, Saskatchewan showing 
the greatest gain at 12-3 p.c. above 1950. 


17.— Estimated Retail Trade, by Provinces and by Kinds of Business, 1941 and 1949-51 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


i EN ee ee 


Province and Kind of Business 1941 1949 1950 1951 

$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

MisritaMOveETOVINCCSeanki oe oe See ce dies < s16ls\s sie Weya capi ss 9 283 614 654 702 

RENEE POD) Racers eat seta a alo vas Sie lolatalae ale ele'erelerese Wlayew enereresarw.e's 819 1,891 2,205 2,458 

PRUE ERT EQN Ree erearey eco rc crc coaerel sole eielieso, oun. alerete: Metauaterelierars 1,407 3,234 3, 644 4,032 

211 556 606 667 

187 520 549 617 

221 673 748 831 

309 940 1,061 1,138 

4 NRA Bhd ae 2 ol aide anid od GOntOr BOD GOO COURe 3,437 8,428 9,467 19,445 

| Grocery and combination storeS............seeceeeeee 567 1337 1,451 1, 673 

SSS Ses See ont te ek meres ae 80 176 182 204 

PR OUN GHEY! CONETASLOLCS ores occ cre cs ss lclee es salto cle sichns- 213 479 474 p35 

Baba eats PR OMUISLILOGE ccc visi <) sc cloua's fio) ere oceaire sore 6, cisce natn) <-s 378 856 873 902 

SSUES S10) Ss ener anes aI Ri Reina Lue RIG Crna aD Oa 85 164 170 190 

WEG“ VONIC IGOR Orsi. catcuiein eile 2.6 a cbesss-e ci eiee spite e's 360 1,030 1,554 1,812 

le Garages and filling stations..............esseeeeseeeee 205 483 498 548 

SEO LGGSINOV SLOT CS acoso nic he) sjsuele Cisiotaleig does © eceiee etsy = 80 172 172 183 

Mata yACLObDING SLOLES. 2. occ 0. civ nove Revmcnie acces ss os 6s 74 157 161 171 

SNETROTE ACLOUNING SLOLOS,.- we «aie = os 2.4 oe s0'e Maries eisielnce 71 181 161 177 

TAPP Here SSB dp Ege 2 8 ie gee aR eer re a arch Emre 44 95 93 109 

MMEITIA UALS SUOT OR hers 322 0 auc og ole wi io) sg ow ogere wil o's 73 194 198 210 

Lumber and building materials dealers..............-- 80 278 349 356 

METRES TNTCISLOLCA es. Gs vhs. < op asrlneteiominnsics sisi Sie 5,0 he-0 = 64 149 160 157 

MerADpliance and radio StOTES. .... 2. .cdierecscoccadevecess 46 131 145 135 

POSED UTATIES. Soc bio oie ne ne oie epee ciceepocsiennnece- 127 321 339 360 

meCoal and wood dealers.............eceecceescesceccers 99 179 194 198 

MM OR EOLS erate fe av Nee 0s ols ore or /Aaiche ojo Sic a o1W #000 wl ewnI9, 2-8 101 200 208 228 

MVE IOr BLOT ES ls s< oys's 00.0% oc cor ee vie oon ele oa eaters aie > 38 74 79 77 

4 NRE E ATES DUESS ae ee avo acne nie, un ednaus snanieuniniessias tite toe 43 85 81 88 
a 


A eter reavtetine pais cafolots ci5 <Yals\oiels ols. cle vials e's © 99,4 o10)eie = 609 1, 687 1,926 2,141 
Brae ae ee neeh PPR ep eh tc csi cise ie oe eee ee ne 
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Retail Chain Stores.—Chain-store sales in 1950 amounted to $1,559,693, 100, 
a gain of 10 p.c. compared with the 1949 total of $1,420,080,800. Other advances 
in the operation of retail chain stores in 1950 in relation to 1949 were: salaries and 
wages 12 p.c.; accounts outstanding 30 p.c.; store stocks 29 p.c.; and warehouse 
stocks 28 p.c. Sales of 7,155 chain-store units in 1950 made up 16-5 p.c. of all 
retail sales in Canada. 
18.—Chain-Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-50 


Aeoraea Salaries Stocks on Hand, Accounts 
Number ‘Net and Wages End of Year Outstand- 
Year of ae hse to Goraaul 1 cieweskaes nated ; 
ales tore are- nd o 
Stores Employees Stores houses Year 
hi $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
HOBO AMR Be Wekce caeeivia sass 8,097 487,336 50,405 60, 457 - me 
OS Pe oe cave wrotePatcaveae! che syesercis, ois 7,622 639,210 57,777 68, 619 20,976 38,376 
OSD ee ere tects rete es 7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66, 940 22,633 Pie 
VAS Reheat ara siepe stsianere wialeie uss 6,780 703, 950. 58, 804 67, 628 22,603 15,527 
TEER See ae Si eR eee 6,560 769, 643 63,300 66, 944 21,855 15,093 
MOA rte irae ere cole wi cree-s e oteveis 6,580 876, 209 68,196 68, 247 29,013 16,369 
1946:....... eat. Ane det 6,559 | 1,014,847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19, 643 
LOA (eeeeentone te meterore ss eiere's aust 6,716 1,177,323 91,266 105, 040 43,546 31,492 
1948. 8c 2akod ESOC eS 6, 823 1,335,174 107,697 118,452 46,190 40,199 
DA ee ate do ceo. dupics. steforie.s 6, 839 1,420,081 115,903 123, 696 46,755 50,001 
BODO Teer cetnehe saiclestheversie 7,155 | 1,559,693 129,334 159,083 60,501 65,001 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


19.—Chain-Store Sales, by Provinces and by Kinds of Business, 1948-50 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


oT E—ll———eEEEanaamaea=s=S__eee——— 


Pice 
Province or Territory and Kind of Business 1948 1949 1950 eae 
-50 
$000 $’000 $000 
MEM tiIMG IE COVINCES sec xs samc cate ale Ma coils gee sree cd one 98,500 101, 299 105, 833 + 4-5 
PIC OC MAT ieee oe excites cualote vale) Suoieus:eheisiais.a essere ste 271,307 283,388 318,377 +12-3 
ADT CATIO Ne I ec oes rete te slandloia eaee ove. talalsMaPe rae 5 595,546 641,304 722,838 +12-7 
IM ERA ofr hs a 2 Oe Sor aa eerarearr es 63,327 68,392 72,578 + 6-1 
Brskatehowaneemcon tut. : cae soles chine ddercis og. ¢ wate eisai 67,198 71,811 72, 633 + 1-1 
EMI DOUG, ooh oe se cae We ict ede @etsbadinces 85,383 96,712 107,181 +10°8 
ritishe GoM DiaA. Meee cde else ore da etn etete ieee 149, 220 152,334 154,974 + 1-7 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............es0e00. 5, 254 4,841 5,279 + 9-0 
A NY ICY [Se A a, SR RE calc ir ea 1,335,735 | 1,420,081 | 1,559,693 + 9-8 
Food— 
Grocery, combination and meat market............ 393,724 440, 288 510,500 +15-9 
aE OAS MOOG! <2 ket otis ole de Soe acess Orbe es esas 408, 557 454, 296 524,710 +15-5 
Se OUNET Vs CreneTAl SLOLeS: ote occ secon iste cee ce ciees 15,123 15,060 15,988 + 6-2 
General Merchandise— 
WirIOL VAS LOLER os co eet os oe seat tthe eicieleiels eates hae ose 133,907 142,061 147,732 + 4-0 
Totals, General Merchandisel................0-6++ 146, 546 154, 667 160, 410 + 3-7 
LURES pene Doe SR AAG, AR oi, a ar 23, 284 22,751 29, 626 +302 
Apparel— 
Man sand boys Clothing’. 2s icc acc clsleras sv ecd sess 17,919 17,822 19,975 +12-1 
MLA Vue lOLOANG 5. Sete slots sis abo eis olor clelelsisw'e sie @ 9 8 Saree 33, 817 33,770 35, 109 + 5-9 
BUOIOCR ATADDATEL -& errs ias 5 \s.c cle ate cralers lawcle tees Beasts es 34, 834 37,382 38, 604 + 3:3 
Shoe stores...... aatdtntataveTets slstotarte rales Ha stale we datas sete 31,378 31,926 30,013 + 3-4 
Totals, Apparel...... CRICTES CICIOD CIO OIE ICR ATCO oe 117,948 120,900 127,351 + 5-3 
PCL Ie NE ALOT geese. cere eile ee eer oc atelore oleae elle o's 67,190 71,529 81,795 +14-4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 890. 
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19.—Chain-Store Sales, by Provinces and by Kinds of Business, 1948-59— concluded 


ee eee ee 
eee eee eeSSSsSsS$=$S  S—<oE—<——— 


ELC: 
Kind of Business 1948 1949 1950 Change 
1949-50 
Furniture, Household— ' $’000 $'000 $000 
MuUrnibUTeIsbOreSerce sissies ao eiscrele ste testes ter 35, 679 34,555 36, 423 + 5-4 
Vousehiold ap pliamcesice aes. cca serait erertersteneiaie oreiaiolen= 27,273 28.940 35, 823 +23-8 
Totals, Furniture, Household................-00-: 62,952 63,495 | - 72,246 +13°8 
Restaurant cc saucistle sere cleternetae ss oie nip ofttoltelemiereistyera = 21,899 21,460 PPT Se) + 6-2 
Other Retail Stores— 
tug BtOKes swale h we fee eee see rs eet ee ess 27,458 27,430 28.958 + 5-6 
Jewelleryrstonesmmas.. deere oe erie erate eee tel tere 21,392 27,341 30,788 +12-6 
Government liquor StOLes jo. cer wee ciclo 212% #1 oveinlaseinie tsar 267, 492 276, 685 290.102 + 4-8 
Totals.© ther wetailestorestaeaececee risen serete 472, 236 495,923 524, 784 + 5-8 
1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 2 Department stores excluded. 


Department Stores.—This series is interesting not only because department 
stores account for nearly 9 p.c. of total retail trade, but because the diversity. 
of merchandise handled gives some indication of the direction of consumer pur- 
chasing. Department store sales in 1951 reached an all-time high of $901,717 ,000, 
an increase of 3-3 p.c. compared with the 1950 total of $872,380,000. Alberta and ~ 
Saskatchewan recorded the largest increases over 1950 with gains of 7-6 p.c. and 
6-8 p.c., respectively. Year-end inventory holdings (Dee. 31, 1951) of department 
stores amounted to $182,570,000, 2-9 p.c. above the level of those held on the same 
date of 1950, when stocks totalled $177,387,000. 


20. — Department Store Sales and Stocks, by Type of Department, 1950 and 1951 
ee SS a—mnuo 
Sales Stocks at Dec. 31 
Type of Department 12AXOR le Ge 
1950P 1951P Change 1950 1951 Change 
1950-51 1950-51 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 

Women’s and misses’ dresses...........- 30, 220 31.770 + 5-1 3,799 3,010 —20-8 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits.... 27, 880 26, 460 — 5-1 3,066 2,550 —16-8 
Women’s and misses’ sportswear........ 21537 23,000 + 7-6 3,679 3 al0 — 9-8 
Burs oo ae Ea eg se ecto etecs cheats 14,320 13, 100 — 8-5 3,986 3, 830 — 3-9 
Girlsrand infants wearer tae ee 37, 230 40,050 + 7-6 5,127 6, 460 +26-0 
Iingerie and \GOrsets isa... sae aoe ee oe 32,240 34, 220 + 6-1 6, 257 5, 690 — 9-1 
Aprons, housedresses and uniforms...... 7,180 6,780 — 5-6 888 700 —21-2 
Millinery eevee sc pseu anc 8,670 9,030 + 4-2 694 690 — 0-6 
Hosiery and apparel accessories......... 35, 400 37,770 + 6-7 6,579 6,020 — 8-5 
Women’s, misses’ and children’s shoes. . 36.760 39, 620 + 7-8 9,437 10,050 + 6:5 
Mens clothing eaeere: sek mecetinee. a ret: 30,490 30, 620 + 0-4 6,321 7,310 +16-6 
Men'sifurnishinosacennesctte cre cere vee: 42,470 44 430 + 4-6 7,224 8,540 +18-2 
Boys’ clothing and furnishings........... 23,490 24,670 + 5-0 4,658 5,050 + 8-4 
Men'’s'and: boys? Shoes: We tn sence eee 15,300 16, 430 + 7-4 Siete 3, 840 — 0-4 
Food and kindred products.............. 59, 420 63, 880 + 7-5 4,062 4,150 + 2-2 
Toiletries, cosmetics and drugs.......... 19,980 22,060 +10-4 4,505 4,370 — 3-0 
Photographic equipment and supplies.... 2,540 2,890 +13-8 850 780 — 8-2 
Biece: FOO SCR RINE sc. da nc nties lens eee 23, 690 23 , 420 — 1-1 8,304 7,780 — 6:3 
Iginens andidomesticss. waceees ees ee 32,560 33, 200 + 2-0 7,659 7,640 — 0-2 
Simall wares. fe wsce se. donee wee was eee 18, 660 19, 250 + 3-2 5,486 5,380 — 1-9 
Ghinagrandbelassware-e) coe nes ees eee 12, 220 12,830 + 5:0 5a) 6,900 +29-0 
Homeciurnis binge tctcc: ic aise oso sierun teste 54,350 54, 880 + 1-0 17,188 19,150 +11-4 
HULTRtUG. of Ae oer ccie sce eeeoaeoeas are 53, 620 51,500 — 4-0 12,360 12,610 + 2-0 
MajorapplialCestnki ccd: sacceitnes. «0a hte 34, 680 31,040 —10-5 8, 239 7,340 —10-9 
Rad1orand MNUSiChassee nee re rar ences tet 12,900 12,440 — 8-6 3, 886 4,130 + 6:3 
Hardware and housewares..............- 50,870 53,740 + 5-6 10,903 11,500 + 5:5 
Jewellery eer es ee eT PERE 18,300 19,090 + 4-3 6.913 7,050 + 2-0 
Sporting goods and luggage............-. 33, 220 34, 850 + 4-9 6, 699 6, 560 — 2-1 
Stationery, books and magazines........ 14, &20 15,350 + 3-6 3,140 3, 080 — 1-9 
All other departments.............-...-- 67, 840 73,460 + 8-3 6, 280 7,040 +12-1 
Totals? <ncacwotoomaresearswes 872,690 | 901,830 + 3-3 || 177,387 | 182,570 + 2-9 
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Operating Results of Retail Stores.—The operating results series is con- 
ducted on a biennial basis—retail chain stores and wholesale trade were covered 
for 1947 and 1949, and independent retail stores were last surveyed on 1950 oper- 
ations. The latest available data on retail chain stores (1949) appear in the 1951 
Year Book, pp. 848-849, and are not repeated here. 

Retail Independent Stores—Studies concerning the operating ratios of inde- 
pendent retail merchants have been carried on over an extended period. Such 
statistics have been gathered to assist merchants in assessing the efficiency of various 
phases of their operations, to provide estimates of the contribution made to national 
income by unincorporated retail stores and to assist the prospective entrant into 
any of the retail trades in estimating his opportunities and prospects of success. 
Since the publication of recent detailed studies, their value has become evident as a 
basis for marketing research and as essential elements in the understanding of the 
structure of retail distribution. 

Attention has been focussed on the relationships between net sales, gross trading 
profit or margin, operating expenses and net profit. Expenses have been examined 
in some detail to include salaries and wages paid to employees; advertising; store 
supplies; losses on bad debts; tax and insurance costs; rentals; heat, light and power 
used; repair and maintenance expense; depreciation; and other items. 

Table 21 reviews some of the operating features of various trades based on 
1950 averages. 


21.—Operating Ratios in Retail Trade, by Kinds of Business, 1950 


Nors.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Total Net : 
eee t Gr Oper- | Salaries oe Profit Inventories Stock 
Kind of Business G Me dsl’ Ma ee ating and parcy | betore | —— | are 
Sol a TEl Ex- | Wages? ba -.3 | Income] Begin- | End- | over 
bd penses! press Tax4 ning ing 
Unincorporated p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c No 
NEETOCET Vi. U hee isthe Pedic cols: 85-6 14-4 9-2 3-7 2-8 5-2 7-5 8-3 10-9 
Combination stores....... 85-1 14-9 10-8 5:3 2-6) > 4-1 5-7 6-6 13-9 
‘URS MES Oe ads ss Sane et a a 83-9 16-1 11-1 5-1 2-7 5-0 1-8 2-1 43-4 
Confectionery............. 81-8 18-2 10-7 3-9 5-0 7°5 6-9 7-6 11-3 
Fruits and vegetables..... 82-5 17-5 11-6 4-1 3-8 5-9 4-] 4-7 18-8 
Men’s clothing............ 732 26-8 16-5 6-9 5-1 10-3 32-8 35-7 2-1 
Family clothing........... 75:6 24-4 15-7 7-1 4.5 8-7 33°3 35-5 2-2 
Women’s ready-to-wear...| 73-2 26-8 19-1 8-2 5-9 77 20-2 21-9 3-5 
Peminlyeshoes....datsadia « 72-6 27-4 16-8 7-6 5-4 10-6 37-3 40-5 1-9 
Country general........... 85-5 14-5 9-0 4-] 2-6 5-5 21-0 22-4 3-9 
Ena Glin Ges Piste), aw digi: - 72-9 27-1 18-4 6-7 4.9 8-7 23-0 26-9 2-9 
Household appliances and 
ries VYe "= pete ce eae ee 72-2 27-8 17-8 8-5 3-6 10-0 13-9 18-9 4.4 
Hrarn waren. joey 74-2 25-8 15-4 7-4 3-9 10-4 29-0 32-6 2-4 
ROSE AUTANES © occ onesie 61-3 38-7 32-2 19-1 9-2 6-5 2-6 2-8 22-5 
KOA ANd. WOOG seccs ceeece- 79-4 20-6 15-5 4-1 2-1 5-1 5-7 6-3 13-2 
BO TUe cS LOVORS 7, baits oc ietew sre + 71-1 28-9 17-0 8-5 4-6 11-9 20-4 21-9 3-4 
Dea plloryathicc sats datos. 3% 61-2 38-8 24-8 11-2 6-9 14-0 40-4 44.7 1-4 
BE ADACCOM sacle esas 82-4 17-6 10-2 4.3 4-] 7-4 10-2 11-0 7-8 
Filling stations............ 81-3 18-7 12-7 6-8 3°9 6-0 3-4 4-0 18-7 
BIG OS ce ete iota cre ottes! fi, « 72-2 27-8 20-1 11-2 5-3 7-7 6-2 7-2 10-7 
Incorporated 
Men's clothing............ 70:2 29-8 25-0 14-0 5-3 4-8 27-5 31-7 2-4 
Women’s clothing......... 71-0 29-0 26-9 14-9 6-4 2-1 17-1 18-1 4.0 
Family clothing........... 70-4 29-6 26-1 14-9 4-8 3-5 24-9 27-8 2-7 
OSSD 60 TE SS Set 68-0 32-0 27-2 15-6 6-4 4-8 31-3 34-9 2-1 
BAEC WALO.Se se sl He cos a 73-0 27-0 23-4 14-2 3-9 3:6 27-3 30:5 2-5 
Coal and Wood........... 79-8 20-2 17-9 5-9 1-9 2-3 5-1 5-0 15-8 
“CEPR SERIA ore 66-6 33-4 29-0 18-5 5-8 4.4 22-4 24-1 2-9 
BEVEL ORY ui ccteisic Siowie's > © 58-3 41-7 35-9 20-2 7:0 5-8 33-7 39-3 1-6 
1 Includes salaries and wages, occupancy expense and store supplies plus all other expenses. 2 Sal- 
aries and wages do not include delivery or proprietors’ salaries. 3 Includes taxes and insurance, light, 
heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery equipment) and rentals on rented 
premises. 4 Includes, for unincorporated stores, proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 5 Times 


per year—cost of goods sold, divided by average of beginning and year-end inventories. 
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Retail Consumer Credit.—Studies on retail consumer credit, an outgrowth 
of special inquiries conducted by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board during the 
period of wartime controls, have been continued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since 1945. Only those trades in which the extension of credit plays an important 
part were brought within the scope of these surveys. 


Prior to 1951, the changes in credit sales and accounts outstanding were pre- 
sented in index form. In 1951, the series was revised to show estimated dollar 
value back to 1948. Results of consumer spending are shown here in dollar form 
from 1948 to the latest available quarterly period. 


Table 22 shows dollar estimates of cash, instalment and charge sales by quart- 
erly periods from 1948 to the end of 1951, and percentage composition of sales and 
receivables. The movement in sales and accounts receivable of retail consumer 
credit are shown in Table 23. 


22. Quarterly Dollar Estimates and Percentage Composition of Retail Consumer 
Credit for All Trades, 1948-51 


ply ieee NS Bl tel 00) 2 tye See ay Seen ee ee eee 
as 


Accounts Receivable at 


Sales during Period Bind sof Period 
Period eee 
Cash a | Charge aor ere | Charge | Total 
Doutar Estimates (tN Misui0ons) 
1948-January-Marchee este ees see ree 1,176-2 82-4 338-8 | 1,597-4 75-2 235-0 310-2 
April Unser, werner. seiict tists. eters <= 1,471-5 107-6 391-3 | 1,970-4 83-5 260-0 343 +5 
Julv=sentember..cunec socke ee 1, 534-8 92-1 387-6 | 2,014-5 86-2 971-2 | 357-4 
October=Decemberspee. oat 3 1,694-7 129-8 432-5 | 2,257-0 111-6 299-7 411-3 
1949-January-March................-.. 1, 230-6 97-8 361-4 | 1,689-8 104-7 267-0 371-7 
Aprilolune fev rms. sie ee cee ote ciate 1, 626-3 133-7 450-9 | 2,210-9 112-8 298-7 411-5 
July-septemiberee eset. cers ce sae 1,618-6 128-1 439-8 | 2,186-5 115-0 299-9 414-9 
October-December.............- (hea 7/ 155-4 468-6 | 2,340-7 139-8 327-7 467-5 
1950-January-March.........- ee 1,353-9 137-3 382-2 | 1,873-4 129-6 291-4 421-0 
ADIL LUDO st ecm come veteran uty st: 1,764-5 183-4 475-1 | 2,423-0 137-4 Soloed 450-6 
July-Septembetws..s cmc cr. 1, 838-6 196-0 497-8 | 2.532-4 144-5 Sole2 475 +7 
October-December... ncn 1.927-4 203 +4 507-8 | 2,638-6 169-5 377-1 546-6 
1951—January-March..3..0...-.-.-i--.- 1,589-0 183-8 476-8 | 2.249-6 143-2 348-7 491-9 
AprileJlin@.t cone carer sie cf cee 1,989-8 200-8 540-0 | 2,730-6 121-8 356-5 478-3 
Julysseptembersnvas ee tee 1,920-5 197-4 536-5 | 2,654-4 99-8 356-9 456-7 
October-December.............- 2,033-1 195-4 581-9 | 2,810-4 105-7 401-7 507-4 
PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION 

POAT A Weray Grantee ince cece caters etree: 71-6 8-9 19-5 100-0 34-4 65:6 100-0 
1948>January- Marche. .eeniece nei 73°6 5-2 21-2 100-0 24-2 75-8 100-0 
PAT UNG wen fee oe tec oar ate siete 74-7 5:5 19-8 100-0 24-3 75-7 100-0 
Julyesentembers see es sek ec 76:2 4-6 19-2 100-0 24-1 75-9 1C0-0 
October-December.../.......:-- 75-1 5:7 19-2 100-0 27-1 72:9 100-0 
1O49=Januarey= Var Ciemeenemeieis ats sreietetrer ol 5°8 21-1 100-0 28-2 71-8 100-0 
Arie SUDSet ee hte e esc eanre crete a. 73°5 6-1 20-4 100-0 27-4 72°6 100-0 
July-Septembenes-ut cece cose er 73-9 5°93 20-2 100-9 27-7 a3 100-9 
October-December.............- 73°3 6-5 20-2 100-0 29-9 70-1 100-0 
1950-January-=-March.. 3.25... ec eh oe 72°3 7:3 20-4 100-0 30°8 69-2 100-0 
Aprile dunGrarn tomate ce ce citeete.: 72-8 7-6 19-6 100-0 30-5 69-5 100-0 

Tl yeSCOCCNIOCE es ate ieee te ein ce 72-6 7:7 19-7 100-0 31-0 69-0 100-0 
October-December.............. 73-1 7-7 19-2 100-0 31-0 69-0 100-0 
1O51—January—Varchicse: ace ieereiseie ere 70-6 8-2 21-2 100-0 29-1 70-9 100-0 
Aprilainer nc rcpt ait ait tiee oe 2-9 7-3 19-8 100-0 25-5 74-5 100-0 
Julyosepbembetaacmetscecc sci 72-4 7-4 20-2 100-0 21-9 78-1 100-0 
October-December... cee ek 72:3 7-0 20-7 109-0 20°8 79+2 100-0 


a UE nN nn 


BEF s 


Department stores... ..........-. 1948 : 92-4 131-7 803-1 
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°3.—Dollar Estimates of Sales and Accounts Receivable, for Selected Trades, 1948-51 
(Millions of Dollars) 


i ————— 
——_———— SS sess 


Accounts Receivable at 
Dec. 31 


Sales during Year 


Kind of Business and Year 


Instal- Gharad ae pated Charge | Total 


ff S| || | 


39-8 30-1 69-9 

1949 107-8 145-4 855-5 49-5 34-2 83-7 

1950 112-5 158-0 872-4 53-7 39-9 93-6 

1951 77-0 185-7 901-7 26-5 49.2 75°7 

Motor-vehbteles.ov..s. cacane ness 1948 . 123-6 262-0 833-9 Doi 49-1 51-8 
1949 : 175-2 292-7 | 1,030-5 4-6 51-2 55-8 

1950 323-6 362:8 | 1,553-7 5-2 67-2 72-4 

1951 426-8 433-0 | 1,811-9 ol 65-2 70:3 

Men'S: Clotbines edavniie si cei s Sere 8 1948 3-7 20-0 165-5 1-4 6-7 8-1 
1949 3°8 24-1 172-2 1-6 7-4 9-0 

1950 6-6 25-2 171-6 2-9 8-1 11-0 

1951 7°5 26-7 182-7 2-7 8-6 11-3 

Mami yeClOUoINOW ahi Sabb = ejasre 1948 12-1 20-2 158-6 4-8 5:8 10-6 
1949 12-6 21-6 156-8 4-7 6-7 11-4 

1950 12-7 24-2 160-5 4.4 7:5 11-9 

1951 13-4 2527 171-4 5-4 7-4 12-8 

Women’s clothing............... 1948 3:3 23-9 167-8 0-8 5-8 6-6 
1949 3°3 25-2 181-1 0-6 6-3 6-9 

1950 2-5 22-5 161-1 0:7 6-5 7-2 

1951 2-6 24-9 771 0-9 6-0 6-9 

PLAT CIV ELT teeeati ia casteasin oncisrsax/oueel lous 1948 4-0 60-8 183-8 1-0 13-4 14-4 
1949 6-0 63-8 193-9 1-1 16:7 17-8 

1950 8-3 67-1 198-1 1-8 17-8 19-6 

1951 6-1 69-5 209-9 0-9 18-4 19-3 

WEMALMTO aha: vate fs Fs eee elas s6'- 1948 56-3 19-9 147-5 20-9 3°7 24-6 
1949 60-9 22-3 148-9 25-7 4-5 30-2 

1950 67-0 24-2 159-6 34-3 5-9 40-2 

1951 56-8 27°5 157-2 19-7 5-4 25-1 

Appliance and radio............. 1948 34-4 29-7 111-1 13-3 7-0 20-3 
1949 48-3 29-8 130-7 19-9 6-2 26-1 

1950 58-7 28-8 144-9 28-4 78 36-2 

1951 47-4 31-5 135-5 20-6 6-7 27°3 

LSTA SAB edo b Se aaa ce eene 1948 12-3 11-8 70-6 5-8 3°3 9-1 
14-4 12:5 74-3 6-2 3-3 9°5 

16-7 15-9 78-9 6-7 3°7 10-4 

13-3 15-5 77:5 4-3 4:0 8-3 

Grocery and combination....... 1 226-5 870-1 1 28-7 28-7 
(independent) 1 237-9 901-2 1 30-0 30-0 

1 239-9 945-3 1 28-2 28-2 

1 266-4 | 1,048-7 1 31-6 31-6 

Mountry venerales secs - «942000 9 1 128-9 477-3 1 25-3 25-3 
1 137-4 478-9 1 27°3 27-3 

1 137-1 474-4 1 31-5 31-5 

1 151-8 535°3 1 82-4 32-4 

WM nalisuiG WoOOGs. ca. cs s.saee te 1 85-3 179-2 1 17-9 17-9 
1 87-2 179-3 1 20-3 20°3 

1 100-9 194-3 1 23-2 23-2 

1 102-2 198-2 1 25-7 25:7 

Garages and Filling Stations.... 1 92-5 440-5 1 20-0 20-0 
1 1 111-5 483-0 1 23-0 23-0 

1 114-3 498-0 1 25-4 25-4 

1 131-6 547-6 1 29-9 29-9 


1 Instalment credit not characteristic of this trade. 
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Subsection 3.—Statistics of Service Establishments 


Theatres.—Receipts from the exhibition of motion pictures in Canada, in 1950, 
amounted to $86,713,357 with an additional $11,841,704 collected in amusement 
taxes. These figures include all types of operation—regular theatres, drive-in 
theatres, community enterprises and itinerant operators. The total number of paid 
admissions was 242,396,679. 


Drive-in theatres increased in number from 30 in 1949 with receipts (excluding 
amusement tax) of $1,892,760 to 62 in 1950 with receipts of $2,290,679. Itinerant 
exhibitors gave performances in 906 towns and villages in 1950 from which the 
receipts (excluding taxes) were $463,605 and the number of paid admissions was 
1,571,697. 


Table 24 shows receipts, by provinces, of regular theatres and community 


enterprises. These two types are combined here for continuity of the statistics 


shown in earlier editions of the Year Book. Significant statistics concerning the four 


types of motion picture entertainment are also summarized in Table 25. 


24.—Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Provinces, 1941 and 1947-50 


Nore.—Itinerant operators and legitimate theatre operators are not ineluded i in these figures. Receipts 
are exclusive of amusement taxes. 


1941 1947 19481 19491 19501 
Province i wa | a | 
No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland........ aes ox eh sets ne i 45 857,982] 63} 916,634 
Prince Edward Island. 6 141,317 14 255, 835 16 281,995 ily 288,741 17 293, 307 
Nova Scotia oceans 61] 2,195,599 79) 2,666,189 78| 2,738,001 82} 3,111,160 85} 3,269, 653 
New Brunswick....... 39} 1,102,265 58] 1,771,036 58} 1,993,102 64} 2,051,791 66] 2,064,199 
Quebec eon ee ace 202) 8,047,022} 318]13,918,163] 472)16,405,929] 506]19,502,992|} 583/21, 644, 261 
Ontariovrec tae eee 410}18, 757,372} 473}27,043,278) 523)29,523,367) 562/31,937,717| 572/34, 164,338 
Manitoba... ee eee 111] 2,475,949] 146] 3,526,223) 146] 3,709,443) 155) 4,307,397| 162) 4,280,796 
Saskatchewan......... 145} 1,673,313] 254] 2,914,301) 263] 3,220,907) 341) 3,728,765) 385] 3,900,454 
Albertavie fo ene 144) 2,257,115} 178] 3,711,366] 216) 4,245,121} 236] 5,111,220) 257) 5,482,890 
British Columbia..... 122) 4,145,945) 173] 7,058,888} 178} 7,539,053) 192) 7,662,014} 197) 7,942,541 
Totals) SoA 1, 240/40, 795, 897|1, 693/62, 865, 279/1, 950/69, 657, 248/2, 200 78,559,279 2,887/83, 959, 073 


1 Includes, in addition to regular theatres, establishments in which motion picture entertainment is 
provided by community organizations such as churches, lodges, Boards of Trade, etc. In 1948 these halls 
numbered 346 with receipts of $962,927; in 1949, 460 halls had receipts of $1,140,307; and, in 1950, 586 halls 
had receipts of $1,251,311. 


25.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1950 


Regular Drive-in Community Itinerant 


Item E : nter- Total 
Theatres Theatres prises Operators 
HMstablishmentssecesce. «01.4 aoa No. 1,801 62 586 175 2.624 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 82,707,762 | 2,290,679 1251 Ft 463, 605 86,713,357 
Amusement Taxes............... $ 11,444, 668 300, 028 Vata 39.476 11,841,704 


Paid admissions... 557. 6.060% cn: No.| 231,746,881 | 4,943,000 | 4,135,101 | 1,571,697 242,396, 679 
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Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—There were 323 power 
laundries and 919 cleaning and dyeing plants operating in Canada in 1950. These 
two industries provided services to the value of $86,836,564 during the year ac- 
counted for as follows: cleaning $46,884,466, laundry $30,567,192, dyeing $1,471,789, 
linen rentals $4,299,832 and other services $3,613,285. 


26.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 1941 
and 1947-50, and by Provinces, 1950 


ee 
Se ee 5655550 SO 


1 Includes salaried employees and wage-earners. 
and 12 female proprietors who received salaries of 
In the dry cleaning and dyeing pl 
proprietors who received salaries of $668,550 and 714 male and 56 fem 
2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


received no regular salary in 1950. 


salary in 1950. 
Territories. 


. rene Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants 1 on ses! an of of Work 
ploy Wages Materials | Performed 
Power LAUNDRIES 
No. No. $ $ $ 
PANG ROR ere od pic deciayem melas cdale 6 237 11,844 | 10,120,662 | 2,348,740 | 19,816,895 
COVE Ey ONS SBP eee See hs Soe eee eee 244 13,950 | 16,357,072 | 3,560,120 | 30,459,393 
EA Rah Pe Wy Stak eno aia cre ailie wide iae ea, Sins 294 13,923 | 18,737,302 4,138,029 35,360, 996 
19492. neh Gene eo Lees, hokiarais 3 esses e's 5 9, 332 14,240 | 20,408,336 4,485,436 38, 659, 596 
1950 
Newfoundland and P.E. Island.............+- 7 117 135,032 29, 159 298, 459 
INTO: SSCOLIAN tee sratotborsc E eromtne sea sy pet ete ce ‘ 5) 402 471,482 108, 145 981,340 
PING Eee WTAS WUC ee anata ete ote s wie cm Sater atelible ln le elofets ove 12 397 492,091 117,330 919,935 
DITO EO ee ee tie stole ns © oo Store imele Solls Mei otayall 79 4,333 6, 252, 243 1,449, 251 11,763,063 
OU et abie 3 ae Thon Ee DOS a eEEOr Sy Sees 131 Dildo 7,250,381 1,779,345 14,305,773 
MnO Daler tects Stietecics ssw 5 o's oe vteele dhs seer 10 714 1,003,479 254,465 1,877, 658 
RIC AEC IVE WATER chs Ctr suche oS chip on eens ote omega 8 331 463,178 119,504 933,230 
_ AN OYE) B he bes 4 Axo > Pee E:CACUCICES SERENE FORCE CERT Hcg ea Alife 802 1, 241, 634 263,573 2,478,501 
PT restIGiit WO OLUIINIDIACE ale se aise cial o's ele mae me ere 6 44 2,101 3, 666,910 690,910 7,028, 983 
CAMA arg 1950 Sothicmretenterneneraieren: 320 14,310 | 20,976, 430 4,811, 682 40,586, 942 
Dry CLEANING AND DYEING PLANTS 
PATE. AAR d Sh cetA ei, | Re Gitte Hoey he ihe eho eve nha ok 863 6,554 6/125, 6385 1,433,790 12,678,275 
RGA ed ah Rie ott Re dee ahr i euro, ai’ 530 10,906 | 14,144, 464 3,041,506 28,584, 285 
Res er eee MEME RMET  auetatce x ctaiccnis time si srsceueierer win ee 787 11,953 | 17,140, 254 4,400, 688 36, 620,948 
TCR as & ney See SeReE es Recs GROCER ES Ice ARISE 905 12,886 | 20,107,095 4,939, 685 42,574,449 
1950 
jm Newfoundland and P.BE. Island............... 11 179 246, 456 70, 833 573,978 
PONT AarsCOLI Stk Marke 2. SlachanWlce ees « Seisulees ieee 33 466 660, 206 201, 289 U8 2n LOK 
DNiccsaart TOP ITA TCLS Perce ycficke es Seis dese wis ofiatiefauss aisis 32 270 379, 468 110,416 951, 622 
RTO GG nig re eas taal aceite rete « cletn acateccieietala;» 167 3,120 5,125, 849 1, 249, 996 10, 654,269 
“ON ETORAL OE Es Se Rs Seen PCr ae CRE ee nar SO gw 9, 646, 769 2,421,352 20, 852, 820 
“h ety eel ah Re one SR RD OSE ee Boe oae 38 1,017 1,626,771 363, 687 8, 0bre lot 
PACH MOTO NUAAIL era ais acctt hs niste eer ein ci aiepeveinle 58 501 770,938 194, 623 1,855, 630 
PL Dea: eee ae ee Seek. Shes ee Buetad =e is tote cin 85 876 1,346, 054 343, 969 3,041,988 
“STH Ove) hin ebro a oe eee ee Oe omen 104 1,091 1,902,178 422,399 3,935,077 
Canada. .1950 0). seth 919 13,450 | 21,704, 698 5,378, 564 46, 249, 622 


In addition, in power laundries there were 81 male 
$214,602 and 149 male and 15 female proprietors who 
ants, there were 248 male and 25 female 
ale proprietors who received no regular 
3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest 


Hotels.—The first survey of. hotels since the 1941 Census was made for 1949. 
This was repeated for 1950 and will also form part of the results of the 1951 Census 


of Distribution. 


The 1949 data on hotels have been revised to exclude public- 


houses, originally included with Ontario hotels. In some instances, businesses were 
included as hotels in 1949 due to improper description, i.e., a large tourist home 


described as a lodge or seasonal resort. 


The decrease in number of hotels in 1950 


may be attributable in some provinces to certain refinement of classification. 
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Of the 5,169 hotels in Canada in 1950, 4,204 operated on a full-year basis and 
965 as seasonal hotels. Gross revenue of full-year hotels amounted to $304,287,000 
and of seasonal hotels $18,103,000. 

The total receipts of hotels in 1950 were derived from the following sources: 
$162,815,000 from sales of beer, wine and liquor; $75,842,000 from room rentals; 
$58,586,000 from meal sales; $22,490,000 from sales of merchandise and from 
other sources; and $2,657,000 from leased concessions. Expenditure amounted to 
$297, 104,000, including $73,950,000 paid in salaries and wages. _ 


27.—Hotels and Total Receipts, by Provinces, 1941, 1949 and 1950 


1941 1949 1950 
Province $$. |] -—_—__J_Amooe_tlOoji i i 
Hotels | Rooms | Receipts|| Hotels | Rooms | Receipts|| Hotels | Rooms | Receipts 
No No $'000 No No. $000 No No $000 
Newfoundland...... was nee wat 44 750 1,320 30 814 1,814 
Prince Edward 
TslanGiere secretes 38 592 249 29 a2 586 26 644 543 
Nova Scotia........ 226 3, 663 2,896 173 4,142 5,281 163 3,954 5, 254 
New Brunswick.... 171 3,070 1,807 138 8,620 3,369 122 3,407 8.501 
Quebecs cae ee eae 1,556 30, 883 28,647 1,582 38, 654 72, 967 1,510 37,764 73,651 
Ontarioye. + hese 1,762 40,388 66,076 1,538 45,158 | 109,417 1,451 44,589 | 107,608 
Wanitobasecee cia 278 7,350 7,953 279 7,941 | 23,495 274 7,694 | 23,073 
Saskatchewan...... 595 115635 9,297 575 2509: 28,154 567 Wea 28,049 
Albertasesoetcc ete 433 12,918 14,218 449 14, 250 41,125 444 13,985 40,463 
British Columbia. . 587 | 17,981 | 16,345 618 | 22,316} 38,738 582} 21,145 | 38,434 
Canada........ 5,646 | 128,980 | 147,488 ll 5,425 | 150,098 | 324,452 | 5,169 | 146,353 | 322,390 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Merchandising Statistics 


Farm Implement Sales.—Manufacturers’ and importers’ sales of farm im- 
plements and equipment amounted to $218,187,120 in 1950, as compared with 
$217,089,685 in 1949. These values are mainly at wholesale prices. It is estimated 
that, in terms of retail prices, Canadian farmers spent approximately $263,000,000 
on implements and equipment in 1950. These figures do not include expenditure 
for trucks, machine parts, binder twine or other farm supplies. Sales of repair 
parts totalled $29,862,034 in 1950, at wholesale prices, or an estimated $39,000,000 
at the retail level. ¥ 


28.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, by Provinces, 1949 and 1959 


Notre.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


1949 1950 
; ——- | — cm — 1P{O); 
Province 12, jor Change 
Amount of Amount of 1949-50 
Total Tota 
$ $ 
AtlanticuerovinCesiocserencaaeecieten eae 5,399,111 2°5 5,946, 209 2-7 +10-1 
QCIDEC REIS. ules ee tate ess lu des toute eters 16, 657, 442 7:7 19,137,999 8-8 +14-9 
Ontario FE ho Bae OOD CORI eS aot 47,775,991 22-0 51,922,486 23°8 + 8-7 
Manitoba aeerens tics ans fees Pad 37,474, 620 17-2 29,308, 664 13-4 —21-8 
Saskatehewanie.tm:. sca tesmnverae Geromen 59, 629, 464 27-5 62,629,271 28-7 + 5-0 
Alberta Pte EN RRM, oe ceo ic om alatevercen 44,459,129 20-5 45,117,409 20-7 + 1-5 
British Columbiaern. see ese ee eee 5,693,928 2-6 4,125,132 1:9 —27-6 
Totalss-2.. Jodo tee 217,089, 685 100-0 || 218,187,120 100-6 + 0:5 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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Separate sales figures for different types of equipment are presented in Table 29. 


29.—Sales of New Farm Implements and Equipment, in Canada and the Prairie 
Provinces, by Types, 1949 and 1950 


Notr.— Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 


Canada Prairie Provinces 
Type eC. EB Gaia os 
1949 1950  |Changell 1949 1950 | Change| Ganada 
1949-50 1949-50 | “y959’ 
1950 
$ $ $ $ 
Planting, seeding and fertil- 
izing machinery.......... 8,137,527 | 8,805,616 | +8-2 | 4,070,832 | 4,305,889 | + 5-8 48-9 
BEOUPHS! z4c's Mane osd aisle ors 17,938,013 | 15,228,291 | —15-1 |) 18,951,389 | 11,198,096 | —19-7 73°5 
Tilling, cultivating and 
weeding machinery...... 12,241,228 | 13,202,326 | + 7-9 || 8,383,492 | 9,759,427 | +16-4 73°9 
_Haying machinery......... 10.569,126 | 10,610,317 | + 0-4 |} 4,288,005 | 3,704,367 | —13-6 34-9 
Harvesting machinery..... 39,088,015 | 44,243,644 | +13-2 || 34,219,947 | 38,113,347 | +11-4 86-1 
Machines for preparing crops 
for market or use......... 7,822,176 | 8,486,629 | + 8-5] 3,788,136 | 3,687,892 | — 2-6 43 +5 
Tractors and engines....... 102,025,541 | 98,000,680 | — 3-9 ]| 66,512,089 | 60,392,436 | — 9-2 61-6 
Spraying and dusting equip- 
PITS eplincee Nt asia 1,332,584 | 1,416,507 | + 6-3 665,561 699,960 | + 5-2 49-4 
Farm wagons, trucks and 5 
Bleilisy fees cet ete oe 2,824,935 | 2,220,870 | —21-4 || 1,650,118 966,445 | —41-4 43-5 
Water systems and pumps..| 5,386,881 | 5,375,319 | — 0-2. 1,225,773 | 1,212,723 | — 1-1 22-6 
Dairy machinery and equip- 
ment.......: SR ORNS: 4,004,640 | 4,033,896 | + 0-7 886, 638 585,702 | —33-9 14-5 
arn equipment...........- 2,166,836 | 2,266,024 | + 4-6 460, 139 419,203 | — 8-9 18-5 
Poultry farm equipment.... 466, 863 317,694 | —32-0 114, 235 106,970 | — 6-4 33-7 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
ALON Gc nesdoicts Salis. «io aes umre lk > 3,085,320 | 3,979,907 | +29-0 |} 1,346,859 | 1,902,887 | +41-3 47-8 


a Se EES SESS ES 


(ACU ieee cRae me 217,089,685 |218,187,120 | + 0:5 141,563,213 |137,055,344 | — 3-2 62-8 


Sales of New Motor-Vehicles.—The sales of new motor-vehicles dropped from 

a record high of 429,695 units in 1950 to 385,648 units in 1951. The decrease was 

accounted for by passenger-car sales, the number of trucks and buses sold in 1951 
being higher than in any previous year. 


30.—Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1937-51 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
BEN eM regrets s seta ess ae > 114,275 | 116,886,334 30, 166 32,284,193 || 144,441 | 149,170,527 
| CRISGAR Sp GRE USE ee eee 95,751 | 105,006, 462 25,414 30,005,446 |} 121,165 | 135,011,908 
AR Se So ea eae Se 90,054 97,131,128 24, 693 28,836,393 |} 114,747 | 125,967,521 
HR StS ee RS 0) ee 101,789 | 114,928, 833 28,763 33,916,445 || 130,552 | 148,845,278 
DATS So a et ore np eee, A 83,650 | 108,907,312 34, 432 43,008,207 || 118,082 | 151,915,519 
Bet, ods bis softs ise hus 3 = ae ss sie sn ae ae 
Re cee tain precteehiie mts o 77,742 | 120,325,496 42,302 73,003,509 |} 120,044 | 193,329,005 
BR I cs fice oF che Sc 159,205 | 283,190,390 71,050 | 133,047,105 || 230,255 | 416.237,495 
BTR GE Pee Ue hss 145,655 | 282,903,958 75,645 | 156,313,030 |} 221,300 | 489,216,988 
I at ee 202,318 412, 297, 863 84, 023 176, 426, 822 286, 341 588, 724, 685 
SS A eae 324,903 | 661,673,944 | 104,792 | 228,995,095 || 429,695 | 885,669,039 
A ee ea 275,686 | 683,182,846 | 109,962 | 266,976,665 |} 385,648 | 950,159,511 


Finance Company Operations.—In 1950, 109 finance companies were active 

in the financing of consumer, commercial and industrial goods in Canada. Total 

financing amounted to $429,000,000 in 1950, 51 p.c. greater than the 1949 total of 
-$285,000,000. Consumer goods continued to account for an increasingly high 
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proportion of total financing. The 71 p.c. which this cagetory of goods formed of the 
total in 1950, while higher than in the three previous years, was still below the 1941 © 
proportion of 77 p.c. 
31.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Classes of 
Goods and Provinces, 1941, 1949 and 1959 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Item | 
1941 19491 1950* 1941 19491 1950! 
Class of Goods 
ConsumeriecodSee cent ee eee 77 191 305 49 116 202 
New passenger Cars.’......05.....s00s- 23 72 182 47 94 
Used passenger Cars...............005- 4h 83 122 —— 46 V4 
Other eee te eo texeciae 10 36 61 — 23 ByA 
Commercial and industrial.............. 23 94 124 16 68 91 
New commercial vehicles............. ill 4h 61 — 82 46 
Used commercial vehicles............. ai 22 coms — 14 20 
Other aia 8 4 Tee, ROBE 2 5 28 33 _ 22 25 
Totals, Retail Financing.......... 100 285 429 G5 184 293 
Province 

Ablantichbrovincestace peed. cee teres 7 24 34 4 15 24 
Qileb CCA are ecco tes. orien er 16 59 87 10 40 _ 62 
Ontario 5. ee eee eee eee 48 120 175 30 76 115 
Manitoba. <a on: 2 eee ee 5 12 21 3 8 15 
Saskatchewan s.: wcmase acc + fee ane ee a. 6 12 23 5 7 16 
Albertans. arom. Rieti aren os ne ea eee 8) 29 46 6 19 32 
British Columbia, seeds eee eae 9 29 43 a 19 29 


1 Includes Newfoundland in 1949 and 1950. 


Balances outstanding on retail instalment paper have mounted sharply in 
recent years and the total at the end of 1950 was $293,000,000, 59 p.c. above the 
year-end total of $184,000,000 in 1949. On consumer goods, outstanding balances 
totalled $202,000,000 at the end of 1950 compared with $116,000,000 at Dec. 31, 
1949. 

Table 32 gives a record of the financing of motor-vehicles for the ten years 
ended 1951. The figures do not agree exactly with those in Table 31 because they 
were obtained as a product of supplementary monthly surveys and are subject to 
reporting inconsistencies. =o 


32.—Financing of Motor-Vehicle Sales by Finance Companies, 1942-51 


New Motor-Vehicles Used Motor-Vehicles All Motor-Vehicles 


Year —--- —|— _— 
No. Financing No. Financing No. Financing 
$ $ $ 
MOP rceteCio AOGLEE OO OCD Sea 7,398 6,207,111 58,912 18, 389, 804 66,310 24,596,915 
1923 Rede een GUL: Sth Se. ee 1,077 1,254, 878 38, 496 13, 637, 688 39,572 14, 892, 566 
LQ AA Monin ed AAO Reh ES, 2,371 2,927,396 30,599 11,643,541 32,970 14,576, 937 
ies aes came oor dee 3, 630 4,934,456 24,356 9,502,726 27,986 14, 487, 182 
NOG Sree cis cote We ae tte Sle cane: 22, 866 27,978, 992 30,527 13, 607,573 53,393 41,586,565 
1 Orel Sines aN rete any, 46,700 65,422, 230 72,167 43,322,528 || 118,867 | 108,744,758 
OE RAs ete ok GAR e is SiON, ct tons 51, 867 73,805,672.} 103,767 71,149,341 155,634 | 144,955,013 
1949L. | cee este e ct svesces- cee]. 81,502°] 115,571,459 | “151,486 | 103,672,571 || -282; 988 +)" 9219) 184,030 
195 OM eas Se oe eee 135,304 | 191,484,712 | 229,377 | 150,645,893 || 364,681 | 342,080,605 
NOBUS es acasenecn ec omrarceie ce. 126,255 | 191,202,909 | 297,575 | 185,468,396 |} 423,830 | 376,671,305 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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The proportion of new motor-vehicles sold for cash was high when motor- 
vehicle production was resumed after World War II. Each of the years 1947 to 
1951 witnessed an increase in the proportion of cars purchased on instalments 
through finance companies. 


33.—Sales and Financing of New Motor-Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial), 
Selected Years, 1933-51 


P.C. of Total Sales 


Motor- Motor- : Average 

Year Vehicles Vehicles Finance Financed 
Sold Financed Niner Value Value 

No No. $ 

HOR Red Fee Se Peo ae 5 erciin SATIS MDT ce 45,332 15,880 35-0 22-1 632 
BRD SD ese acc nis, eT Ver hares ac ey vate anak 101, 461 31,950 31:5 22-0 701 
SUAS ae Mee 52h, Mie So Ko Ot OB SS ae Se ee 144, 441 56, 247 38-9 27-3 723 
ISRO RS OR Sp a i oi dn er 114, 747 37, 230 32-5 22-1 746 
Ned es ema ee aes eters oy taltrs <ieteaste ier eheiee = 118, 082 41,032 34-7 23-0 850 
Md & Apter Senne ti aeee Wee eee Oe WT a ole 120, 044 22, 866 19-0 14-5 1,224 
IG AW ES 5 by 8 Shed Rte Se as ete ee ee ee 230, 255 46,700 20-3 15-7 1,401 
RO ARUN SN Ban bots eke eae shah San mie Dy, 221,300 51, 867 23-4 16-8 1,423 
Od ere tae Site ee aris wae crore tee ee 286,34 81,502 28-5 19-6 1,417 
EE Gea oS Se Re a en ee aoe ares 429, 695 135,304 31-5 21-6 1,415 
OSG HE ee RE ei) oo ee ne eer 385, 648 126, 255 32-7 20-1 1,514 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Section 5.—Co-Operative Organizations* 


Each year since 1932 co-operative organizations in Canada have reported 
voluntarily to the Department of Agriculture on their business operations. Reports 
received from such organizations for the crop year ended July 31, 1951, numbered 
2,348 and included returns from co-operatives of all types. The number reporting 
in 1951 was 147 less than in 1950 but these were mainly small organizations and 
it is estimated that the returns received account for over 70 p.c. of all co-operatives 


and over 90 p.c. of the total volume of business. Membership reported in 1951 


was 1,195,034 and volume of business totalled $988,459,832. Both these figures 
are less than those reported for 1950. The drop in volume of business for 1951 is 
attributable mainly to the large quantity of low grade wheat marketed by the 
western grain co-operatives as a result of the early frosts which damaged the 
1950-51 crop. 

Volume of business reported by the fishermen’s and service co-operatives 
increased in 1951 over 1950 although the number of associations and total member- 
ship in these two groups decreased slightly. 


Developments, 1949-50 and 1950-51.—Beginning in September 1951, the 
University of Saskatchewan offered full credit courses in the management and 
administration of co-operatives in the degree course of the School of Commerce. 


| For the same scholastic year the University of Ottawa offered a degree course in 
- co-operation leading to the degrees of B.A. (Co-op) and B. Comm. (Co-op). 


During 1950, the Province of Saskatchewan made a major revision in its 
co-operative legislation and in Ontario all medical services co-operatives were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Superintendent of Insurance. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by 
J. E. O'Meara, Marketing Service, Economic Division Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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In the Province of Newfoundland a provincial co-operative union was organized 
with the assistance and encouragement of the local government and later this union 
became affiliated with the Co-operative Union of Canada. 


Marketing.—The total value of farm products marketed by co-operatives in — 


Canada amounted to $769,264,824 for the crop-year ended July 31, 1951. This 
figure is less by $34,300,000 than the total reported for the same period in 1950. 
Decreases were noted in sales of dairy products, fruits and vegetables, grain and 
seed, eggs and poultry and tobacco. The largest decrease was, of course, in grains 
and seeds for the reason noted on p. 899. The decrease was offset to a consider- 
able extent by a substantial increase in the sales volume of co-operatives handling 
live stock. 


It is estimated that about 34 p.c. of all farm products marketed commercially 
in Canada, in 1951, was handled by co-operatives. For the previous year (1950) 
the estimated proportion was slightly over 35 p.c. For the various commodities 


concerned the percentages for 1951 are as follows, with similar figures for 1950 — 


shown in parentheses: dairy products 25-8 (27-9); live stock 21-4 (18-7); poultry 
and eggs 12-2 (15-3); grain and seeds 56-9 (60-6); fruits and vegetables 27-1 
(35-8); tobacco 95-6 (94-4). 


Merchandising.—Although Canadian co-operatives are prominent in the 
field of marketing agricultural products they also supply farmers and consumers 
with production supplies and consumer goods. This phase of co-operative activity 
has become more important in the last decade but has not yet assumed an important 
position in the over-all statistics of wholesale and retail business. No authoritative 
estimate exists of the proportion of wholesale and retail business handled by co- 
operatives but it is estimated at about 2 p.c. 


Total sales value of merchandise and supplies handled by co-operatives in 
Canada, in 1951, amounted to $209,985,815, representing an increase of almost 
$4,000,000 over the total reported in 1950. The main increases were reported in 
sales of food products, petroleum products, feed, fertilizer and spray material. 
Minor decreases were noted in sales of machinery and equipment and in sales 
of clothing and home furnishings. 

Wholesaling.—During 1950-51, 11 co-operative wholesales reported on their 
business and operations. These wholesales, with total assets amounting to 
$25,000,000, supplied and serviced 1,766 co-operative associations. 

On behalf of their members, the wholesales in 1951, marketed almost $80,000,000 


of farm products and, in addition, sold to their members $61,000,000 in farm supplies — 


and consumer goods. Total volume of business for 1951 amounted to $141,478,212, 
an increase of $13,000,000 over the total reported for 1950. Feed and fertilizer 
sales by co-operative wholesales in Canada in 1951 amounted to $27,600,000 and 
accounted for about 40 p.c. of the total supplies handled. 

All the wholesales in Canada are federated into Interprovincial Co-operatives 
Limited. This organization buys on behalf of the member wholesales and provides 
a medium for co-ordination and service. Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited 


also distributed flour from the co-operative flour-mill at Saskatoon, Sask., and, in | 


addition, owns and operates a bag factory at Montreal, Que. In 1951, a coffee 
roasting and blending plant was opened by this organization at Vancouver, B.C., 
and “‘eo-op” brand coffee is now being supplied to co-operative wholesales and local 
associations in Western Canada. 


397 stores. 
_ Alberta and Quebec. 


1 Includes other revenue. 


STATISTICS OF CO-OPERATIVES 


Places Sales of 
Year nee of Patrons Farm 
° | Business Products 
No. No. No. $ 
DAG Sees al. shee k kee oe 1,650 4,406 608.680 | 295,499, 274 
BN ey Atak 3 12%, Rene Grins ak 1,792 4,534 719,080 | 459,798,798 
MAS e foe wo TEM Rook 1, 824 4,441 738,345 | 500,481,627 
OUR ee Ren = ae eae 1,953 4,488 922,928 454,564, 927 
Ae ee ies mE Re Te i, a2. 2,095 5, 084 1,036,498 | 578,688, 214 
Dre ee eee, Res he ats chon 2,249 5,423 1,195,372 | 616,347,477 
SES ee ge ee 2,378 5, 667 1,209,520 | 783,293,225 
PO aed ass. ost RRR Cem oc 2,495 5,761 1,223,582 | 803,638,962 
> ESE iil eae RE eile lia 2,348 5, 830 1,195,034 | 769,264,824 
Value Liabilities 
of Total Assets to the 
Plant Public 
3 $ $ 
AS Ae ey rele eee Reis, 36, 866, 861 186, 634, 839 124, 264,085 
EEE eee geet a va 40, 664, 827 203, 047,911 130, 556, 373 
SEES paar 0 ee 43 , 048, 326. 171, 128, 184 87, 354, 033 
RUE eNO, of eter ettile ahs 46,775,158 168, 467, 434 71,012, 260 
OAT tf eet et ea 53,027,212 168, 195,387 71,403,750 
IED MORI ASRa” 9 Sere ie eo 75,009, 655 201, 603, 705 89,381,360 
“TE died aa oh 89, 832,908 236,962,924 106,599, 688 
CERIO Scag § RMR Re ob otto Beart 98,514,782 254,478,777 111,092, 652 
DA ber come eagles nt SRE 99,790,191 306, 834, 165 159, 357, 602 
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Retailing.—Sales of food products in 843 co-operative retail stores amounted to 
_ $54,425,000 during 1950-51; clothing and home furnishings amounting to $7,726,000 
_were handled by 548 outlets; and feed and fertilizer sales of over $18,576,000 through 
Saskatchewan had the largest number of retail outlets, followed by 


| 34._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1943-51 


Sales of Total 
Supplies Business! 
$ > $ 
55, 689, 141 352,785,598 
65,508,771 527,855, 540 
81,360, 855 | 585, 650, 066 
95,603,311 554,329, 652 
127,001,488 712,583, 246 
157, 874, 045 780,084, 955 
191, 804, 630 982, 232, 002 
206,082,408 |} 1,015, 264,763 
299,985,815 988,459, 832. 
Share- th 
holders or Seek: 
Members TUES 
No. $ 
585, 826 62,370, 754 
690, 967 72,491,538 
739, 804 83,774, 151 
926, 863 92,455,174 
982,990 96,791, 637 
Oe 220 112, 222,345 
1,144, 698 130, 363, 236 
Lvs £26 143, 386, 125 
1,184, 285 147,476, 563 


35.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Marketing and Purchasing Associations, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
Item Associ- Value Associ- Value 
ations! of Sales ations! of Sales 
a 
Marketing— + No. - $ No. $ 
WY AIVADLOMICESEN TS alten ere as ob chk meets 641 134, 580, 357 610 117,120,583 
Wrutte ane vecetablesin sol acis casio es ak os alecee <e 195 46, 250,620 187 32,497,354 
REVUE ANELESCR CLS ERLE rect ea Riera te ee he Ponte Soe a 116 383, 608, 336 116 336, 260, 884 
NGI OMSL ae meet erro h acaty iePibara cia erv Siac wi Seseieaes 324 141,713,027 335 192, 884, 359 
HUST STANG DOULEL Ysa eek ae See oe ae ee ae ee me 37 28, 408, 057 240 25,602,756 
SET OTIC Sa ee CRS SEO Sonn eta nae eh pe 10 1,626, 271 ff 1,216,507 
DIA IMOLOCICKISE AL ata ccs tre cee eens ster es 3 Da020. a0) 3 2,380, 817 
BU ODACLO Tes See ter re ns ee eh torsite hitbers tciney: 4 54, 868, 427 o 51,174, 252 
BUNCh (RIN RE eases CR cre aia, accatnycrnnt eet Cs ate 8)» 10 1,519, 6389 22 2,248,727 
ane ee PN ae Mewes cia So cn ec cys aaa ts rete irieas oc 12 659, 056 15 933,430 
TPN DGT ANY WOGU Lind toh cea ae Seles sabes 32 1,615,860 Al 1,847,750 
NARSTEO WENT OS Cle les rey ENE: (ENA ee oe Ree 63 6,763,577 46 5,097,405 
| Motals;- Marketing. | ooo oc ec ee om sieves « 1,361 803, 638, 962 1,210 769, 264,824 
Merchandising— Co oe e, 
“El avaye Ley Heys ULE CRA: ie OIE a acre thee ga re es 857 56,535,475 852 57, 837,931 
| Clothing and home furnishings................. 579 8,403,312 538 7,641,051 
| Petroleum products and accessories...........-- 697 23, 854, 741 §51 25,466, 486 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material.............. 1,140 74,910, 650 1,009 76,492,817 
| Machinery and equipment...................05- 493 9,460,542 324 7,488, 486 
Coal, wood and building material.............. 695 14,577,076 629 14, 646, 884 
TASC NROUS OMe doers cca cie.g sf ain Nls Lane ee 981 18,340,612 961 20,412,160 
Totals, Merchandising.................. 1,874 206,082,498 1,872 209,985,815 
Grand. Totals. send sees 2,495 1,009,721,370 2,348 979, 250,639 


\" 1 Duplication exists in this column since some associations market produce and also handle supplies. 
~ Some market more than one product and many handle most of the supplies listed. 
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36.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations by 
Provinces, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1950 and 1951 


jaa Associ- | Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
pe NEES, ations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
ae No. No. § § $ 
Newioundlandam. seme seiner 1950 3) 5,419 16,913 2,068,512 2,087,830 
1951 38 5,558 23, 889 2,307,707 2.340, 101 
Prince Edward Island...... 1950 26 8, 293 3,085,992 1,281, 747 4,376, 861 
1951 32 9,309 2,750, 883 2,341,016 5, 129,056 
INOVaISCOLIan ate oe ee 1950 123 22,536 7,813, 666 13,517, 644 21,476, 162 
1951 114 22,185 6,548, 561 12,117,451 18,791,301 
New Brunswick............ 1950 70 12,246 5,588,358 5,078,504 10,700, 698 
1951 60 13,354 5,796, 290 4,805,791 10, 648, 559 
@Ouchecessnae. Hee eee oe 1959 776 89,365 71,539, 064 50,420,191 122,074,066 
1951 716 89, 922 70,317,707 54, 813, 566 125,910,918 
Ontarionec sae en eee 1950 396 95,736 | 135,568,254 42, 634, 320 179,031,708 
1951 342 94,934 | 116,252,978 42,117,311 159,348,314 
Manitobas ass ancrece abit 1950 151 163,616 74,246, 649 13,619,334 88,388, 516 
1951 142 174,717 76,986,941 12,971,325 90, 439, 708 
Saskatchewan see meeeenicne 1950 563 403,499 } 231,499,344 31,010, 722 263,738,796 
1951 552 393,529 | 216,467,659 34, 756, 876 252, 920, 020 
Albertangesc:. cee eter et: 1950 215 222,955 |} 140,961,913 19,166,732 161, 695, 167 
1951 224 218,051 157,971,582 19, 186, 237 179, 812, 287 
British Columbiaw-se...: 1950 135 49,049 50,311,727 15,550, 800 66,501, 202 
1951 121 42,255 43, 233,489 14, 450, 609 58, 731, 057 
Interprovancialeern asses 1950 i 100, 412 83, 007. 082 11,733,902 95,193,757 
1951 7 120,421 72,909, 845 10,117,926 84,388, 511 
Totalse ets cee 1950 2,495 1,173,126 | 803,638,962 | 206,882,408 || 1,015,264, 763 
1951 2,048 1,184,235 | 769,264,824 | 209,985,815 988, 459, 832 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Service Co-operatives.—Co-operatives are organized throughout Canada 


to provide members with distinct services such as seed-cleaning, transportation 
lodging, rural electrification, etc. Most of these types of co-operatives are fairly 
new and many are operated as special departments of the larger and older marketing 
and purchasing associations. The most important co-operatives in recent years 
are those being organized in Quebec and Alberta to provide electric power to rural 
families. Housing co-operatives are especially prominent in Nova Scotia and 
Quebec. Transportation co-operatives exist mainly in British Columbia. 


In 1951, reports were received from 324 service co-operatives throughout 
Canada. Membership in these associations totalled 216,779 and the total revenue 
from services rendered amounted to $9,281,279. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Fishermen on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Coasts are organized co-operatively for the marketing of fish and fish products 
and for the purchasing of fishermen’s supplies and consumer goods. In recent years, 
co-operative organizations and associations of fishermen on the Great Lakes and 
on the inland lakes of Manitoba and Saskatchewan have been reported and are 
making good progress. 


INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 903 


In 1951, 96 fishermen’s co-operatives reported a total membership of 15,412 
and a total volume of business amounting to $18,809,860: over one-half of this 
volume was reported by co-operatives in British Columbia. 


Insurance.—Farmers’ mutual fire-insurance companies are the oldest form 
of co-operative endeavour among farmers in Canada. During 1950, there were 
404 such companies in operation. The net amount of insurance at risk was almost 
$2,500,000,000 and the net losses paid in 1950 amounted to $6,800,000. 


Many other companies in Canada are now operating, on a co-operative basis, 
in the fields of life insurance, casualty insurance, marine insurance and bonding 
for credit union treasurers and co-operative managers. The most recent addition 
to the list is the Co-operative Fire and Casualty Insurance Company which obtained 
a charter from the Federal Government in 1951 and commenced business in 1952. 


Section 6.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. Railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. Freight can, however, 
be imported by rail and exported by water, as is the case with western grain moved 
to the Ontario ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics 
of Table 37 must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial trade: these 
figures indicate interprovincial movement of railway freight which is one aspect 
only of that trade. 


* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


37.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1950 and 1951 
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Received Z 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province Connections 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Mewloundland..c.csse.- es. 925,311 1,068, 291 519 — 925,830 1,068,291 
Prince Edward Island...... 310, 606 417,778 -- — 310, 606 417,778 
SAGO VA COULD ej rievs coche coe sah 10,208,321 | 10,289,032 128,538 181,406 || 10,336, 859 10,470, 438 
New Brunswick............. 3,661, 704 5,012,561 631, 636 686,421 4,293,340 5, 698, 982 
ESTO ee teat Oe Oe ee 18,521,675 | 21,108,335 8,006,179 8,308,306 || 26,527, 854 29,411, 641 
PORATION t.ho ens: 36,859,583 | 41,667,045 | 25,441,292 | 27,315,222 || 62, 300, 875 68, 982, 267 
PSEAIEOUD SE  hiinace eee ne 5% 6, 202, 835 7,967,961 446,568 480,974 6, 649, 408 8,448,935 
Saskatchewan............... 9,244,746 | 12,045,777 203,517 176,773 9,448, 263 12,222,550 
ETD a ee eee 12,365,162 | 11,880,807 38, 296 50,712 || 12,403,458 11,931,519 
British Columbia........... 9,895,058 | 10,510, 464 939,077 1,689,773 || 10,834,135 11, 600, 237 
Tataistr. fre. £22. 55. 108,195,001 | 121,963,051 | 35,835,622 | 38,289,587 | 144,030,623 160, 252, 638 


 — —————— 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 904. 
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37.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Province Connections 

1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.............. 796, 955 998,757 201,380 175, 449 - 998,335 1,174,206 
Prince Edward Island...... 413,722 421,741 Oyole 1,976 419, 295 423,717 
INOVaSCOtIA nn che anes co ce 8,319, 547 8,399, 702 460, 259 574,930 8,779, 806 8,974, 632 
New Brunswick............. 3, 164, 849 3, 600, 243 1, 823, 232 2,345, 147 4,988, 081 5,945,390 
Quebeot cake ese ice ee 19, 866,250 | 23,763,836 7,165,920 9,770,607 || 27,032,170 83,534, 443 
Ontario ase a. etna ee 46,546,363 | 52,156,726 | 23,696,458 | 26,763,532 70, 242, 821 78,920, 258 
Manitoban.. nano 7,483, 403 7,329,550 626, 360 808, 884 8,109,763 8,138,434 
Saskatehnewanwe su. aoe 5,749, 749 4,437,152 949,451 924, 834 6,699, 200 5,361,986 
Allbertart. herr eier 5,114, 248 5,086, 241 27,294 21,780 5,141,542 5,108,021 
British Columbia........... 7,699,375 8, 209, 047 8,553,300 4,622,387 || 11,252,675 12,831,434 
Dotals:.ch nese be 105,154,461 | 114,402 995 | 38,509,227 | 46,009,526 143,663,688 | 160,412,521 


1 Figures for freight originating and freight terminat:ng do not agree because freight which originates 


within a certain year does not all terminate within the same year; some that terminated in 1951, for instance, ° 


originated within the previous year. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the post-war period, the elaborate system of government control of 
trade that the war effort made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 837-841) until, by the beginning of 1949, only those measures to 
protect domestic requirements and prevent the forcing upward of prices in the 
Canadian market remained; since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling 
and Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935. The former is a quasi-judicial and adminis- 
trative body which, through the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial 
transportation and patents and copyrights, gives the Federal Government complete 
power to control the handling of grain; it has no power or duties in respect of grain 
prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which began to function in the autumn of 
1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabilization measures that were 
taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the marketing of grain 
crops. During this period the Government acquired a considerable quantity 


of wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve © 


the double purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and, at the same time, 
arranging for the marketing of new crops. 


An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commis- _ 


sioners appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 Year Book. An article on the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board is included in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, and 
concluded in the 1947 edition. 
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COMBINES IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE 905 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Federal legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to restrain trade 
unduly, are illegal under the Combines Investigation Act and Sect. 498 of the 
Criminal Code. These laws are designed to promote reasonable competitive oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of production, distribution and employment. 


The first federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still effective 
in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing for in- 
vestigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 as part of the Customs 
Tariff Act. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was passed and further 
legislation was enacted in 1919 and 1923. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 26), enacted in 1923 and amended in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1950, 1951 
and 1952, provides for the investigation of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts 
or mergers alleged to have operated to the detriment of the public through 
limiting production, fixing or enhancing prices, limiting competition or otherwise 
restraining trade. Organizations of this nature are defined by the Act as ‘combines’, 
and participation in the formation or operation of a combine is an indictable offence. 
In line with recommendations contained in a final report by the Committee to 
Study Combines Legislation, certain amendments effective Nov. 1, 1952, revised 
the administrative organization by separating into two parts the functions formerly 
exercised by the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act with an 
agency for investigation and research and a board of three members to appraise 
the evidence obtained in investigations and report thereon. The former Com- 
missioner of the Combines Investigation Commission became the new Director 
of Investigation and Research, with authority to initiate investigations respecting 


practices alleged to be offences under the Combines Investigation Act or under 


Sect. 498 or 498A of the Criminal Code which concern offences related to those 
covered by the Combines Investigation Act. The board is known as the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission and the following persons have been appointed as 
members: C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C., Chairman, formerly Attorney-General of 
Manitoba; Guy Favreau, a member of the Quebec Bar; and A. 8. Whiteley, an 
economist who served as Deputy Commissioner under the Combines Investigation 
Act. Other amendments removed limitations on possible fines and permitted the 
Courts to prohibit continuation or repetition of an offence. Amendments made to 
the Combines Investigation Act in 1951 adopted recommendations contained in 
the interim report of the Committee to Study Combines Legislation by prohibiting 
the practice of resale price maintenance. 


The report to the Minister of Justice of an investigation into the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of matches in Canada, submitted in December 1949, alleged 
that a combine by way of merger, trust or monopoly existed in the wooden match 
industry in Canada. Four formal charges were preferred under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act. The trial of the first charge concluded at Montreal in May 1951 
with the five corporation defendants being convicted and fined a total of $85,000 


* Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation 
Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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and costs. ‘The fine included imposition of the maximum penalty of $25,000 each 
against the Eddy Match Company Limited and Valcourt Company Limited, with 
Commonwealth Match Company Limited being fined $15,000 and two other 
defendants controlled by the Eddy Match Company Limited being fined $10,000 
each. The costs and expenses were ordered to be paid by the five defendants on a 
similarly apportioned basis. An appeal against judgment and sentence is pending 
and will probably come before the courts in January 1953. Trial of the remaining 
three charges is awaiting disposal of the appeal. 


In a report of a special commissioner made in November 1948, a combine was 
alleged to exist in the bread-baking industry in the Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Prosecution was instituted in Alberta on the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Justice against McGavin Bakeries Limited, two McGavin 
Limited companies, Canadian Bakeries Limited, Weston’s Bread and Cake (Canada) 
Limited, and Edmonton City Baking Limited. On Oct. 2, 1951, all six bakery 
corporations charged were found guilty, as charged under Sect. 498 of the Criminal 
Code, with total penalties of $30,000 and costs being imposed. An appeal has been — 
filed against the judgment. Costs of the Crown have, in part, been assessed by the 
Taxing Officer, but it is expected that an application will be made to the trial judge 
for directions in respect of items not yet taxed. 


A report was submitted to the Minister of Justice on May 21, 1952, alleging 
the existence of combines in six divisions of the rubber industry. The report named 
the Rubber Association of Canada and nineteen rubber companies as being members 
of one or more of the alleged combines. Decision to prosecute was announced by 
the Minister on Nov. 7, 1952. 


On July 7, 1952, a report was submitted to the Minister advising that, at the 
time of commencement of inquiry, a combine existed on the part of certain members 
of a bakery workers’ union to prevent or lessen competition in the distribution and 
sale of bread in the Winnipeg area. On Aug. 29, 1952, in view of the particular 
facts of the case and the additional circumstance that no useful purpose would be 
served by commencing a prosecution against the members of the local union, the 
Minister stated that it was not the intention of the Department of Justice to com- 
mence proceedings against the parties named in the report. 


Another report, comprising the results of an investigation into the fine paper 
industry was submitted to the Minister of Justice on Oct. 23, 1952. The latter 
report named seven manufacturers and 37 fine paper merchants as having been 
parties or privy to or knowingly assisted in the operation of a combine or combines 
within the meaning of the Combines Investigation Act. On Nov. 6, 1952, the report 
was made public by the Minister, who stated that as soon as he had examined it 
carefully and received the opinion of counsel he would make a further announcement 
as to whether proceedings would be instituted against parties to the alleged combine. 


During 1951 and 1952 a variety of matters was disposed of on preliminary 
inquiry while in a number of other cases investigations were proceeding. Numerous 
consultations and interviews were held with individuals and representatives of 
business groups interested in discussing the possible application of the Act to 
conditions encountered or to arrangements being considered. During 1952, the 
Commission has represented Canada at meetings of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
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Restrictive Business Practices, established under resolution of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council to formulate proposals for an international convention 
to be considered by the Economic and Social Council. 


Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates, 
under one Director, the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas 
Inspection Act, the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, the Precious Metals 
Marking Act, and the Weights and Measures Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National 
Trade Mark and True Labelling Act which provides a framework for the develop- 
ment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. 


In brief, the use of the National Standard is wan and compliance with 
commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use the national 
trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers label descriptively any commodity 
or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. One such 
regulation of interest applies to the labelling of fur garments, and has established 
_ itself as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (c. 26), commodities 
composed of gold, silver or platinum may be marked with a quality mark which 
describes accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a trade 
mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated, silver-plated or platinum-plated articles may 
also be marked under certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff 
of the Standards Division is engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in 
verifying the quality of articles offered for sale and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the 
legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. Responsibilities under 
the Act require control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for 
commercial purposes, their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards 
the elimination of sales by short-weight or short-measure. 


The number of inspections made in the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, was 481,088, 
compared with 485,452 in 1949-50. The more important inspections comprised 
the following: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 231,431; measuring 
machines for liquids, 68,328; other weights, 128,454; other measures, 52,875. Total 
expenditure was $576,041 in 1950-51, compared with $512,539 in 1949-50 and total 
revenue $499,455 compared with $472,282. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division 
under the Electricity Inspection Act and the Gas Inspection Act comprise the 
control of the types of electricity meters and gas meters used throughout Canada, 
and the testing and stamping of every meter used for billing purposes, the object 
being to ensure the correct measurement of all electricity and gas sold. Canada 
is divided into 23 districts for administration of the two Acts, and staff numbers 
156. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 910,068 electricity and gas meters 
were tested as compared with 920,162 in the preceding year. Revenue derived 
from the testing amounted to $657,548 and expenditure to $549,048. 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
98452—584 
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1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-52 


Gas Meters 
: Electricity | wie tat oy 8 EP gee tenn! Lene re Lien 
Year Manu- 
Meters Natural Acetylene | Petroleum 
Peete Gas Gas Gas Total 

a PGS No. No ‘No. No. No. 
AOU Oh maa cru ieee wees cued 2,228,716 532,160 | ™ 197,585 4 1278 731,027 
OMA Tea: te Ace. meee 2,268,500 540, 240 201,522 4 1,392 743, 158 
RGA ye Leer AP ore ys eh eer k, sect tage 2,348, 150 552,411 208, 046 4 1,529 761,990 
AG ested NS ieee Wet oe 2,459,672 550, 949 2U5, 350 4 iGo 767,934 
LOA eee NER ae Ge LEIR be ed 2,647, 040 560, 046 225, 952 4 IE es, 787, 727 
[OR eae Tala ties Speke, a tn se 2,746, 685 587, 629 217,068 3 1,046 805,746 
LL OSOS 2e > See ee ORCS: Beane pO TAs) 609, 923 227,393 3 4,006 832,325 
LODO Ge. Seen ere ree eee 3, 128,013 606,395 239,448 4 3,841 849, 688 
PORT te Sie yee eee crores 3,405,432 610,096 252,468 oO 33 862, 602 
1s ee ra eee? ate Ge BAe ee tear 3,590, 422 609, 262 263,130 5 §8 872,465 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


The Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act came into force in 1907. Under its 
provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, may be exported 
from Canada without a licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1952, amounted to 2,478,022,630 kwh. There was also a small 
export of natural gas and crude oil. 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, 1935 
(25-26 Geo. V, c. 82) as amended by 11 Geo. VI, c. 23. Applications for protection 
relating to patents should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-51 


pits itcn nite ite it es rete alae 


ee 


Ttem 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Applications for patents............. No. 14,778 16, 922 16,585 125 fol Ieee 14,324 © 
Patentsroranted = tae so. acetatett se a 7,412 6,590 TENTS 7,959 8,513 8,461 
Granted to Canadians............. oy 495 520 580 570 655 627 
Caverts cranted visser: func ee = 421 438 312 320 356 391 
AISSION MACH ES Ws Myer ina.o8 ecw came teh arene f 8, 964 11, 063 13, 656 13,325 12,811 11, 487 
Poesrrecei vied, Reb). soiis0terstyateedinns $ | 421,539 | 452,193 | 631,929 | 625,451 | 636,772 661, 069 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has re- 
mained between 6,500 and 8,600 for the last ten years. Of the 8,461 patents 
granted in 1950-51, 6,289 or 74 p.c. were to inventors resident in the United States, 
627 to Canadian residents, 929 to residents of the United Kingdom and other 


Commonwealth countries. Residents of France obtained 131, of Switzerland 109, fi 


of Holland 131, and of other countries 245. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of — 


Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of 
th2 Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1949, to date are available at a 
nominal fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record ives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. 
The Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 
1617 to date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, 
indexes, journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, France, Belgium, Austria, Norway, Hungary and Mexico. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by R.S.C. 1927, c. 32, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in R.S.C. 1927, c. 32) sets out, in 
Sect. 4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: ‘Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada. . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention 
and the additional Protocol. . . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The 
term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 
provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his 
death’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and in the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Trade Mark and Design Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 201) and amendments, and the 
Timber Marking Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 198) and amendments. Registers of such 
designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office and 

information regarding them is published in the Canadian Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1946-51 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Copyrights registered.:............-. No. 3, 823 4,102 4,002 4,219 4,488 4,700 
Industrial designs registered......... wg 025 769 730 795 653 628 
Timber marks registered............ x 5 15 7 20 7 4 
Assignments registered.............. i: 374 494 385 338 426 512 
Ges received, Neti. </j.i...00 swe wes © $ 17,818 18, 838 17, 880 17,784 19,325 19,848 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the 
Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1938. 
Applications for registration of trade marks and shop cards should be addressed to 
the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa. 

A register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted and 
‘notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
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to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of registered trade marks appears in the Canadian 
Patent Office Record which is issued weekly. 


The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that were able formerly to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


4.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-51 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Trademarks revistered.--.ereeeeee No 1,952 2,703 2,992 3,936 3,408 3,309 
'Trade-mark registrations assigned... “ 971 1,241 1,473 1,719 1,485 1, 665 
Trade-mark registrations renewed... “ 898 1,206 2,302 2,033 2,064 - 2,085 
Certified copies prepared............ if 475 555 570 529 642 699 
Shop cards registered............... ss 1 — 4 — i 1 
Mees received neta .ce acastacusee oer $ | 107,448 127,037 133,707 . | 122,147 132,228 132,744 


Section 5.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


Subventions have been regulated during past years by Orders in Council 
authorizing the payment of certain rates of assistance, in respect of the various 
movements of coal specified therein, from moneys voted annually by Parliament for 
that purpose. It has not been considered practicable to fix subvention aid by 
statute owing to the frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Subventions, by Provinces, 1946-51 


Province 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Nova Costigan Reais eeechon 471,054 296,599 | 1,403,306 | 1,853,604 | 1,165,719 2,286,537 
$ 486, 661 141,156 954,846 | 2,435,111 | 1,005,488 | 3,074,466 
INewabruns wicks eassaccse cece ton 2,555 2,528 724 3,025 2,314 2,709 
$ 2,065 1,698 724 3,838 1,939 2,634 — 
Dasa Gee weliwerceitere: easier: ton 15,736 12,559 31,787 94,957 173, 694 165, 086 


14,972 11,923 25,366 64, 933 125, 767 126, 042 
Alberta and eastern British 


Columbia ayer a. te ees aoe: ton 850,314 252,076 282, 608 441,938 785,148 589,581 
$ | 1,359,506 532,139 635, 253 897,970 | 1,482, 202 1,163, 937 
British Columbia bunker and 
EXDOL Goce hehe eas hose ease sas ton B35 7070s 9, 294 5,728 36,170 6,092 91,611 
$ 10,331 6,971 4,296 29,893 4,569 88,551 
Totals=i40. 2S eee ton| 1,353, 434 573,056 | 1,724,154 | 2,429,692 | 2,132,970 | 3,185,523 © 


$ | 1,878,535 693,887 | 1,620,487 | 3,431,745 | 2,619,915 | 4,455,629 


The Coke Bounty Act, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6), implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims and was approved 
by Parliament on May 30, 1930. The bounty is paid on Canadian coal converted 
to coke and used in the manufacture of Canadian iron and steel and places the coal 
on a basis of equality with imported coal. 


* Prepared by F. G. Neate, Executive Secretary, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional infor- 
mation on subventions and bounties, summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946, — 


is given in the Year Book 1947, pp. 770-771. 


ain 
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Bounties paid under this authority for the five years 1947-51 were as follows:— 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 
EDT nas Spe gncs BOBS OUND Soe ton 555,386 712,150 740,288 830, 752 810, 608 
ATHOUGU Se Meer casa: tes ale $ 275,139 352,514 366, 443 411, 222 401, 251 


Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages* 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been constituted to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination 
therefrom of private profit. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reserving regulative rights 
and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends to the retail sale 
and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor control Acts 
have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


The distilled liquor industry produces not only beverage spirits but also in- 
dustrial alcohol such as (1) unmatured, denatured by distillers, used in anti-freeze 
and numerous other items, and (2) unmatured, non-denatured, used in chemical com- 
pounds, pharmaceutical preparations and vinegar. Production of industrial alcohol 
(denatured and non-denatured) totalled 6,474,056 pf. gal. in 1950, a deerease of 
1,061,042 pf. gal. from 1949. Beverage spirits produced in 1950 and placed in bond for 
maturing .totalled 15,147,458 pf. gal. as compared with 14,251,996 pf. gal. the 
previous year. Sales in 1950 of denatured alcohol for anti-freeze, solvents, cleaning 
fluids, perfume manufacturing, etc., amounted to 3,835,517 standard gal. as com- 
pared with sales of 3,538,803 standard gal. in 1949. Sales of 3,548,958 pf. gal. of 
non-denatured alcohol in 1950 were 1,070,503 pf. gal. higher than in 1949. Beverage 
spirits sold (domestic and export sales) amounted to 18,209,143 pf. gal. in 1950 and 
15,371,626 pf. gal. in 1949. 


Materials used show important changes. Wheat was the major item during 
World War II but in 1950, owing to restrictions resulting from world food problems, 
consumption declined to only 1,432.750 Ib. from a peak of 402,535,232 lb. in 1944. 
Corn replaced wheat, increasing from 15,833,741 Ib. in 1944 and 45,191,740 Ib. in 
1945 to 184,910,915 Ib. in 1950. Wheat flour (alcomeal), introduced during the 
War and consumed to the extent of 77,268,410 Ib. in 1944, ceased to be of importance 
in the later years. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—The provincial figures of net revenue 
shown in Table 6 include not only the net profit made by Liquor Control Boards 
or Commissions but also additional amounts of revenue received from permits, 
licences, etc., sometimes paid direct to the Provincial Governments. 


The Federal Government, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, also collected in 
excise duties, customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $80,749,812 on spirits, 
$59,754,546 on malt and malt products and $2,713,057 on wines.t Corresponding 
collections for the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, were $92,217,597 on spirits, $68,234,475 
on malt and malt products and $2,921,321 on wines. 

* Abridged from the D.B.S. report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada, which gives 


an outline of federal and provincial legislation concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
+ Excludes sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 
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6.—Net Revenue Received by the Provincial Governments from Liquor Control, 
by Provinces, Provincial Fiscal Years, 1942-51 


Notr.—These figures are for provincial fiscal years ended on the following dates: N’f’ld. and P.E.I., 
Mar. 31; N.S., Nov. 30, 1942-50, Mar. 31, 1951; N.B., Oct. 31, 1942-50, Mar. 31, 1951; Que., Mar. 31; Ont., 
Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 30, 1942-46, Mar. 31, 1947-51; Sask., Apr. 30, 1942-46, Mar. 31, 1947-51; Alta., Mar. 31; 
and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Prince 
= New- Nova New 

Year foundland pal Scotia Brunswick Quebec 

$ $ $ 5 $ 
LO ccch SAE ER ORyS In Cae atk Ease 4,885,365 2,950,957 9,474,417 
(943 oe acc. A Sh ae Be 5, 613, 367 3.054, 932 12,332,540 
(GALE GUE LSA ES eS: MRA a3 6,738, 081 3,497,089 14, 034, 564 
1945 > eee conn okie ee ee eee 174, 9751 7,428,911 4,247,301 17,120, 628 
AAG eR tS tts tte eee 329, 7081 9,020, 665 6,890, 562 23, 095, 957 
194787 ee er eee ee ee 529, 6981 8,241,986 6,879, 632 29,715, 052 
OAS HENS AER cite rit ere ae 522, 0671 8, 152,655 6, 606, 291 28,073, 133 
1O40 ee Oe eR ree at kh ns 550, 7201 8,154,114 6, 483 , 537 27,457,579 
1950s Sater ae See pee eter 1,769,333 676, 5052 7,465,126 5,471,929 27, 667, 648 
TOSL Mira Ss ese eee 2,188,553 747, 6912 2,564, 8118 2,476,0754 30, 507, 208 

p ne Saskat- 4 British 

Ontario Manitoba pe See Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1949 cane Sone Ne, epee Bec RRB et 15, 068, 065 2,740,498 2,407,066 3, 897,175 5,928,444 
1048 ee aE oe cee 18,546, 295 3,738, 980 3,036,952 5,050, 216 8,145,795 
ee Ace ae aa on Ae ent ee OMB 8 21,024,903 3,881,368 3,661,301 5,356, 107 6, 946, 254 
QA Sit ci a ee he GE eae 19,181, 266 4,379,365 4,162,775 6,026, 112 7,881,497 
L946: BS at ee CR 30,373, 016 6,101,352 6, 605, 448 8, 248, 814 11,194, 187 
EF Wi gsc Ue tet aes cee te ae Pas 34,998, 052 6,527,1225 8,104, 6205 9,795,075 14,725,990 
LO 4S cicnneety len tee ett ame 36, 807, 803 6, 989, 096 7,920,528 9,971, 205 16,598, 430 
QAO ee cretrsteraatete oresterieg mie yeti oare 38, 293, 602 7,291,048 8,545, 831 11,198, 668 18,073,768 
LGD OR Son gantes Mae eee eee eee 39, 780, 787 7, 651.209 9,112,458 11,979, 469 17,917,330 
POST eer eaten een ey eae Bie 41,194,387 7,208,346 8,720, 284 12,194, 142 18,773,139 
1 Wholesale Liquor Vendors. 2 Prince Edward Island Temperance Commission. 3 Four 


months ended Mar. 31. 4 Five months ended Mar. 31. 5-Hleven months ended Mar. 31. 


Apparent Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages.—Accurate measurement 
of the consumption of alcoholic beverages by Canadians is practically impossible 
since no separate record is kept of sales to non-residents of Canada. Temporary 
additions to the resident population through tourist travel are, at certain seasons, 
extremely large. In 1951, for example, about 25,000,000 visitors crossed the Inter- 
national Boundary into Canada. Sales of alcoholic beverages to certain of these 
visitors undoubtedly reached considerable proportions. 


In Tables 7, 8 and 9 an attempt is made to indicate the apparent consumption 
in Canada of spirits, beer and wine, respectively, on the basis of the quantities 
produced. imported, exported, etc. It should be noted, however, that these figures 
take no account of increases or decreases in the quantities held in stock by the 
Liquor Control Boards or by licensees. For instance, the Boards may, in certain 
years, buy heavily to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would 
unduly weight the consumption figures for those years. 


Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses 
whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown in Table 7 as 
entered for consumption are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for 
consumption for beverage purposes in Canada. Only a small part of the output of 
beer is placed in warehouses. The available supply, as shown in Table 8, is, there- 
fore, made up of production, changes in warehouse stock and imports. The apparent 
consumption of native wines as shown in Table 9 is obtainable by dividing the rates 
of excise tax into the total tax collections. 
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7.—Apparent Consumption of Beverage Spirits, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-51 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1941-42 at p. 891 
of the 1950 edition. After 1942,a change was made in the method of computing apparent consumption of 
beverage spirits. 


Deduct 

eee Entered for Add Re-Exports Apparent 
Consumption Imports of Imported |} Consumption 
Spirits 
pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. pf. gal. 

TOAD eek h bird feaves opis Pee eeeee tit). ket = pastas 3,445, 872 1,284,116 69 4,729,919 
1 Fe inept Eke gs 2 Ce pee ee meyer 2, 620, 297 823, 422 3 3,443,716 
TRUE SAD bE SO SS oe ees ae te ey Be A 2,676,482 1,043,709 273 3,719,918 
LAG Eatery te ah cate cok Lo es od 4 4,087, 690 L015; 030 113 5,863,512 
EOE piss ab 6 See ty aR Oy, SR ete eee naa 4,446, 128 2,097, 427 382 6,548,173 
SEU NIRA Sod pats es seo ee TM cA MeN eat Bee 4,632,506 2,691,302 3,420 7,320,388 
LOAD Sie eerie ey eens fe secretes on Oo AEs 5 4,360,914 2,474, 076 15 735, 6, 833, 255 
RODD UeE LR EMet roy seers. SUA8 ss. Pokies hate 25 cig sets 4, 608, 926 2,361,141 169 6,969,898 
1 AN Meee t VEG RDS cso he! Soak do o-4 o's 5, 468, 908 2,561,696 552 8,030,052 


Apparent Consumption of Beer, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-51 


8. 


Notr.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 538, and for 1941 in the 1951 
edition, p. 872, 


Add 
Quantities 7 Deduct 
Entered Add Quantities Deduct Apparent 
Year Production for I t Placed Domestic || Consump- 
Consump- ae in Exports tion 
tion from Warehouses 
Warehouses 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
TERE veh AE ie 0 Ae Ree 101, 081, 682 755,456 86,122 | 6,777,839 | 5,639,946 || 89,505,475 
1S feos Clit Reale i ae Ss ed hi 108,980,613 | 1,197,658 85,211 | 6,813,251 | 5,839,905 | 97,610,326 
OAL meee ay, Sve A 25 lord 104, 062, 427 726, 817 61,634 | 7,536,054 | 6,604,977 || 90,709,847 
TOA pret we ee vee OS, 22.) 122,530, 269 6,177,745 76,225 | 12,591,822 5,968,602 |} 110,223,815 
POEG NA) Sac Fe pat 3 Ay heed? 138,941,170 | 2,596,574 26,550 | 6,910,528 | 4,567,667 || 130,086,099 
MOA eet erence deat cere 155,800,830 | 1,035,203 17,015 | 5,763,200 | 4,108,944 || 146,980,904 
OAS FT. exe sey ait econ 173, 201, 842 3,368, 130 36, 662 6, 839, 460 4,024,332 || 165,742, 842 
REE OMe ek AA TN et er 178,552,891 | 3,619,293 97,368 | 5,193,389 | 1,611,071 || 175,465,092 
DDO MEE he cen etvtaritra oie ois 182,718, 898 4,093,562 111,181 4,151,391 1,329,747 || 181,442,508 
HG ee aeeach Sets a eee 179,625,127 | 1,513,990 147,678 | 1,277,694 | 1,738,377 || 178,270,724 


9.—Apparent Consumption of Wines, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-40 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 533, and for 1941 in the 1951 
Year Book, p. 872. 


Domestic Imported Apparent 

el ——-- en Onegin, 

Apparent Thwart Less Apparent || Domestic and 
Consumption pers Re-Exports | Consumption |} Imported 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

ORS on ee ok re 3,733, 449 434, 888 1,094 433,794 4,167, 2483 
IEE 2 ee ee 4,192,903 434, 699 35 434, 664 4,627,567 
EEN Ln aaa lis tly anda ar ae 3,314, 260 290, 691 11,005 279, 686 8,593,946 
NORD Aes Selc 5 aden eee os rd 3,409, 303 303, 153 — 303, 153 3,712,456 
TM ee ey oe oy ee 3,979, 857 595,732 12 595,720 4,575,577 
HIG ee RON hs 22 Sassen 4,655,734 928, 664 -- 928, 664 5,584,398 
TUES: Jorn es eso REI cS 4,594,361 619, 249 2 619, 247 5,213, 608 
bee secs ath ah re ote orsty. Cac ds 4,020,542 690, 679 235 690, 444 4,710,986 
ATEN ie 3 ok Say SR a re 4,149, 863 744, 884 98 744,786 4,894, 649 


WELLE eto tea nt Boe e's 63 4,348, 733 851,591 24 851, 567 5, 200, 300 
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PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial 
failures and the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable. 


Section 1 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Superin- 
tendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the more extended fields covered in Sections 2 and 3. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but not 
failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such federal] legislation. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures of individuals such as wage-. 
earners. For recent years, separate data are shown for insolvencies by wage-earners 
as distinct from industrial and commercial mortalities. The figures of assets and 
liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, are not made — 
uniformly. The human element enters into them to a considerable degree and they 
should, therefore, be accepted with reservations. 


The statistics given in Section 3 are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Teor 
porated. This mercantile agency is interested primarily in credit information and 
their statistics include bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial com- 
panies’ Acts and such proceedings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlord’s seizures, 
etc., when loss to creditors results. On the other hand, the statistics do not include 
assignments of individuals, so that, as a rule, the totals run lower than those in 
Section 2. Since between the years 1875 and 1919 the agencies, now Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated, were the only source of figures of commercial failures, their 
statistics have an added value because they present a historical series back to 1915 
though the basis of classification was changed after 1933 (see text preceding Table 8). 


Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was passed by the Federal 
Parliament in 1869, and applied to the four original provinces. This Act was 
renewed by the Statutes of 1874, c. 46. In 1875, a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., 
c. 16) applicable to the whole of Canada was passed, but was repealed in 1880. 
After this there was no federal legislation on the subject of bankruptcy until the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1919, except that under the Winding-Up Act insolvency was one ~ 
of the grounds upon which a company could be wound up. In addition to regulating 
bankruptcy proceedings, the Bankruptcy Act, 1919, contained a provision which 
enabled an insolvent person, prior to bankruptcy, to make a proposal to his creditors. 
This provision was abrogated in 1923 but was subsequently restored, in part, by the 
Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1933, which, however, restricted its opera- 
tions to incorporated companies. Somewhat similar legislation was made available 
to farmers under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, subsequently j 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. 
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superseded by the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1943. Federal insolvency 
legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act, 1949, the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act, 1943, the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act and, to some extent, the 
Winding-Up Act. The two Arrangement Acts referred to above are designed to avert 
failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2, therefore, do not include 
proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or arrangements 
are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose the proceedings may then come 
under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act and, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are 
no provisions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or 
winding-up of insolvent companies. 

The Bankruptcy Act, 1949, under which the Bankruptcy Act, 1919, and amend- 
ments thereto was repealed, restores to all insolvent persons the right to make a 
proposal prior to bankruptcy. The summary administration provisions of the Act, 
while new to Canadians, are to be found in English and Australian bankruptcy 
legislation and somewhat similar provisions are contained in the United States 
Bankruptcy Act. The purpose of summary administration is to enable insolvent 
persons, other than corporations, having limited assets to obtain the benefits of the Act. 
A new principle has also been established in regard to the discharge of bankrupts and 
the Act provides that “‘the making of a receiving order against, or an assignment by, 
any person except a corporation operates as an application for discharge” unless a 
waiver is filed in court and served upon the trustee within the prescribed delays. 

The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy, first appointed in 1932, with the object of conserving as far as 
possible the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1941-50, and by Provinces, 1950 


Nore.—Figures for 1933-40 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 846. 


Woneiand Hatates Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage] Paid 


; : Estimated | Estimated Reali- Adminis-| of Costs to 
Province or City Closed by Debtor | by Debtor zation tration | to Total | Creditors 

No $ $ $ $ pe $ 
LSAT ee ee ek ons 981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 | 3,408,625 | 896,554 26-3 2,512,071 
TRY DRSA SAD Set dee on Se ee 879 | 10,994,748 | 12,023,215 | 2,393,6611) 772,995 32:3 1, 620, 666 
BOIS Oot koe sec eis 675 | 7,633,251 | 9,593,541 | 2,046,6121| 706,257 34-5 1,340,355 
AOAE Rene Peet eres Sh tad. 468 | 3,495,148 | 6,154,052 | 1,196,7251) 425,121 35-5 771,604 
It AG ect 5 eee ee 351 | 4,969,923 | 6,795,160 | 1,037,2521) 339,119 32-7 698,133 
A9Q4G Fie 5cs SER. case ae 299 | 3,030,599 | 4,716,747 | 1,202,650!) 281,999 20-3 920,651 
194) ee, Bee SR. 2 320 | 2,883,824 | 4,841,491 | 1,174,1081) 308,099 26:2 866,010 
GIR Sete cae sock ae 450 | 6,440,256 | 10,816,776 | 2,461,557!) 672,127 27-3 1,789,430 
A9AS PEARS aot ti ies 672 | 9,941,797 | 13,710,958 | 2,778,7341| 763,943 25°9 2,069, 794 

1950 

Newfoundland......... — — — — — — — 
Prince Edward Island... 2 63, 681 115,566 22371 4,147 18-54 18, 224 
Nova Scotia.........5.. 8 72,228 214,763 67,096 7,456 11-11 59, 640 
New Brunswick........ 8 85,453 108,383 26, 836 5,870 21-87 20,966 
Bucbec* aw. ka ss + ss 287 | 4,253,788 | 6,096,275 | 1,508,532 | 364,792 24-18 | 1,143,740 
Montreal. ace isseci 236 | 3,562,198 | 5,018,856 | 1,521,798 | 305,459 20-07 | 1,216,339 
ADGATIO Oe facet oe oe 55 | 1,061,556 | 1,244,508 421,897 86, 028 20-39 335, 869 
PLGRONLO SS. 2 cares aia ss 39 | 1,624,154 | 2,082,953 459,713 | 111,900 24-34 347,813 
Manto nays aster &. asics s 6 134, 863 158, 581 58,592 26, 004 44-38 82,588 
Saskatchewan.......... 4 43,221 84,348 26,877 4,350 16-19 22,527 
Adipertages.diar ve. Sete: 2 28, 433 71,194 10,258 3, 220 31-09 7,138 
British Columbia...... 31 795,852 | 1,106,740 323,581 57,114 17-65 266, 487 
Totals, 1950........ 678 | 11,725,427 | 16,302,167 | 4,447,6511! 976,340 21:95 | 3,471,311 


1 Exclusive of assets realized direct by secured creditors. The amounts so realized were approximately 
$2,596,068 in 1942, $1,799,722 in 1943, $1,201,289 in 1944, $1,811,803 in 1945, $684,039 in 1946, $582,811 in 1947, 
$1,597,781 in 1948, $2,534,369 in 1949 and $2,722,285 in 1950. 2 Exclusive of the city shown separately. 
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Table 1 continues and completes the series of statistics collected on estates 
closed under the Bankruptcy Act, 1919, and shown in the corresponding tables of 
previous Year Books. The figures given in Table 2 are those of estates closed under 
the new Bankruptcy Act, 1949. It will be noted that the Cities of Montreal and 
Toronto are no longer shown separately, figures for these centres being incorporated 
with the respective provinces. 


2.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act 1949, for the year 1951 


: ne oo! Percentage P 

Province Assets |Liabilities} Total Cost of Paid 
an eae Estimated|Estimated| Reali- | Adminis- eae to 
Year ose |by Debtor|by Debtor] zation tration a lisation Creditors 


UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


1951 ; SS= —- 
No. $ $ $ $ p.c. 4.9$ 
INewiounglanGam scat aeent 2 54, 707 58, 580 29,993 3, 633 12-11 26, 360 
Prince Edward Island........ 3 23,587 32,907 7,891 1,573 19-93 6,318 
INO Va SCOLIa tee en a are 6 54,972 87,955 21,772 Ob21 23-52 16, 651 
New Brunswick. iii. eee. er 15 106, 132 158,597 39,495 13, 693 34-67 25, 802 
Quebec ket. ataceer nee 659 |7,530,892 |12,641,920 |2,294,374 683, 935 29-81 {1,610,489 
Ontario gece oe eee 131 |4, 843,690 |8,381,013 |2, 435,876 610,535 25-06 {1,825,341 
Manitobaraqyed bruset foe one ae 2 258,002 479, 533 145,104 82,272 22-24 112, 832 
Saskatchewan’. dese aot 8 79, 230 114,398 33, 607 6,007 7-87 27,600 
AlDerbaree cette tates. ee. 14 306, 468 385,535 60, 730 13, 285 21-88 47,445 
British<Colimbia neh ee nee 53 939,567 |1,492,408 205, 349 73,416 35°75 131, 933 
Totalsn.5).:oet ae 903 [14,197,297 |23,832,846 [5,274,191 [1,443,470 27-37 = |8,830, 72121 


UNDER SUMMARY ADMINISTRATION PROVISIONS OFf THE ACT 


No. $ $ $ $ p.c. $ 
News brunswick ee eee 1 175 3,694 1&3 183 100-06 = 
Qiiebeert nk cece oer eset 75 41,391 391,218 20, 343 14, 853 73°01 5,490 
Ontatiows:. ay. staan wee 10 9,577 103,149 3,078 2,082 67-64 > 996 
Saskeabel ewan waserneersastrcrsce 7 6,921 18,074 515 249 48-35 266 
British Columbianaaeisaee 2 14, 896 37,730 607 607 100-00 — 
MOtalsy nc es aceon . 99 72,960 548,775 24,726 17,974 72-69 6, 7522 


Provosans UNDER Sect. 27 or tan Act 


No. $ $ $ $ p.c. $ 

INewe Bruns wie kee. ote 1 2,425 Dean 2,425 100 4.12 2325 
@debecsz 2 7. e ee. Nee 15 11,025,485 {1,075,393 | 665,646 34,466 5-18 631,180 
Ontario> 4 ice eens ee ee 2 97,700 91,711 31,555 5,402 17-12 26, 158 
British; Columbia... .2:..-60e 1 22, 627 20,114 2,417 315 13-03 202 

Totalsereete ee 19 |1,148,237 |1,190,555 | 702,043 40,283 5-74 661, 760° 

1 In addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $4,108,276. 2Tn 
addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it themselves 
without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $40,979. 3 In addition to the 


payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it themselves without the 
intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $105,990. 

Summary statistics of estates closed under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act are available in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 
edition. From the time the Act first came into effect on Sept. 1, 1934, to the end of 
1949 there were 885 assignments and 39 receiving orders, or a total of 924 estates 
closed. No assignments or receiving orders were reported under the Act in either 
1950 or 1951. 
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Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as Compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


As previously stated, the figures in this Section cover only the bankruptcies 
and insolvencies under federal legislation—the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up 
Act—and include assignments of individuals such as wage-earners. 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts (R.8.C. 1927, ce. 11 and 213), 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
‘ July 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
A statistical series began with 1923, except for the analysis by branches of business, 
which began in 1924. However, changes in the administration of bankruptcies 
introduced by the Bankruptcy Act of 1949 (see p. 915) affected the comparability 
of the series. In that Act, provision was made for proposals from insolvent persons 
and, since July 1950, agreements made under this method are not included with the 
statistics of bankruptcies. In Table 3 the number of proposals are shown so as 
to give a general impression of the trend. 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Provinces, 1942-51 


Norre.—Figures for 1923-41 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 570. 


Year N’f’ld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. Nol 


TOLER, eee es 2 9 8 456 192 19° 26r 11 14 (3G 
TOSS ET AEC ee A — 3 3 343 50 3 7 Pe 10 421 
HOSA ere Fi) 2 Se. S — 3 —_ 222 33 1 3 4 11 277 
TORS re oe. ORR oF i 3 1 225 Od 3 = 4 8 202 
1O8G RRS: 3 Fea 1 3 2 236 20 — 4 12 278 
OAT ota ere’ f 2 6 7 422 72 4 2 6 24 545 
ALS: 3 Fact: Jae pean 1 9 13 613 116 8 4 8 41 813 
VO AG ae a ee ac 3 4 12°) 827 131 16 5 13 55 1,065 
TO50. eee: ae 3 8 fy 20 967 186 16 9 16 61 1,303 
GOdR ene eesrteora ae 5 3 12 DATEL O22 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
Proposals—!....... 

DOU mani ae ats sie ate — —_— — 2 66 7 1 — = 3 79 

195i ee. -- ~- 1 3 160 8 -- — — 4 176 


1 See text above. 


Wage-earner failures have been shown separately since 1949 and are given, 
by areas, in Table 4. 


4.—Wage-Earner Failures, by Areas, 1949-51 


“5 Atlantic : Prairie British is 
Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 
No. Ns No. No. No. : No. 
EVOL) 6t ae CO Sa ye ae 2 118 2 -- 2 124 
MSL Se ee SO eh ee es — 121 9 — 2 132 
RG PEE apse eet 2 148 i! — 2 163 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branches of 
Business, 1942-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1924-39 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 570, and for 1940-41 in the 1951 edition, 
p. 876. 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- Marke Logging Con- | ation ; Not, 
Year | Trade fac- it . and | Mining | struc- and | Finance/Service| Classi- |} Total 
turing culture | Fishing tion | Public fie 
Utili- 
ties 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1942... 342 80 14 — 10 58 iy Z 181 33 737 
1943 0G 166 61 13 1 unit 38 14 11 78 32 421 
1944..... 83 47 4 2 3 27 11 Uf 62 31 277 
1945..... 58 54 — 3 39 12 6 70 28 272 
1946..... i 57 2 4 3 Be 14 7 64 18 278 
19ST ee 153 152 6 7 — 57 20 5 92 53 545 
1948..... 289 188 9 4 3 77 30 Abo | le 65 813 
1949, 374 232 8 10 10 94 46 19 203 70 1,066 
19501.... 502 257 24 7 5 97 40 20 273 78 1,303 
19511... 570 269 20 8 8 


126 42 27 255 74 eee. 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1942-51 


es Norte.—Figures for 1923-39 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 570, and for 1940-41 in the 1951 edition, 
p. 876. 


Estimated | Estimated Estimated | Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 

1s. Set auth ae Oates 45500 19055) amOy OlO. 3087 GOAT yecaitcdercck ee oe ert: 5, 933,211 10,077,557 
NGAGE 4B Piva tern hom ates Oe ole SLOT E8395 Mos oOg; O2oF ll mLOsS aun ees ae ce rrette ss re ' 9,855,789 15,723,615 
G4 Ar ee aU ANS ioe Raters ose see 202053025) ata. 043-8645" ELGAG Ste co cae crocs ae 15,548,598 21,355, 669 
LOH Seas mrcs cnchioe oma on 1, 864, 359 3,995, 109 ODO Es ee Sette cette dete refers 17,168, 883 24, 872,927 
1O4G ee ae tis niacin ae 4,039,339 5,966, 153 jE yoy eR oe el ao) Ok Bee 18, 237,768 25,912,004 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


7.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industries and Economic Areas, 1950 and 1951 
1950 1951 
Industry Atlantic Prairie Atlantic Prairie 
Prov- | Que.| Ont.| Prov- |B.C.} Total|| Prov- | Que.| Ont.}| Prov- |B.C.| Total 
inces inces inces inces 
No No. | No No No. | No No. | No.| No No No. | No 
Trade— 

General stores...... 3 29 8 2 3 45 5 39 8 2 2 56 
Grocer y2 casei eee: 6 | 465 9 — — 60 4] 45 11 3 2 65 
Confestionery....... 3 23 3 1 -~ 30 — 21 a 1 2 27 
Drink and tobacco.. — 3 — — 1 4 — 7 3 — — 10 
Fish and meat...... — 36 8 — —_ 44 Qa 2 2 1 44 
Boots and shoes.... 1 14 3 1} — 19 — 15 1 — —— 16 
DirvartOOUSeaen sneer — 28 2 2); — 32 — 22 2 — — 24 
Clothinay are Guise Gul eeai2) 2 1 67 a 541) 13 4 4 75 
HUInTGUGE ss same let — 13 2 2}; — 17 — 20 3 1 4 28 

Books and 
Staslonenye sass — 14) — 1 — 15 = vs 2 1 — 20 
Automobile......... _ 7 2 -- 2 ig 1 Gt 3 1 — 16 
Hardwaresn-- cess: os 8 2 — 1 11 3 1l 6 2 1 23 
Electrical apparatus.| — ap — -—~ 15 4 | . 20 2 — ] eT, 
Jewellery.).-..csss: if 15 2 1/ — 19 — 18 a 2); — 27 
Coaland wood...... 1 14 2 — — 17 1 18 2, — — ze 
Drugs and chemicals 1 11 2 oo _ 14 —_— 6; — -— 2 8 
Miscellaneous....... 5 | 44 18 6 9 82 5 | 42] 28 5 3 83 


Totals, Trade.... 27 | 3863 | 77 18} 17] 502 25 | 403 | 96 24 | 22 570 
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7.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industries and Economic Areas, 1950 and 1951 


—concluded 
ee ———————————————_—_—__ EEE 
1950 1951 
Industry Prairie Atlantic 
Que.jOnt.| Prov- |B .C.| Total] Prov- Que.|Ont.| Prov- |B.C.| Total 
inces inces 
No.| No. |No.| No No. | No. | No. No 
Manoufacturing— 
Vegetable foods..... 9 3{/— 38 — 26 7 1 
Drink and tobacco. . — — —|j — — 2; — — 
Animal foods....... 2 — — 15 1 13 2 2 
Fur and leather...:. 4 1} — 33 _- 25 4 _ 
Pulp and paper...... 3 — 2 10 — 13 3 _— 
PL OXtlleS* nen esmischt 1 os — 27 — 25) — 1 
Clothing... .. Sh aoisios 8 — — 32 a 33 6 — 
Lumber. and 
manufactures..... 8 fe | eG: 36 3] 28 Uf 3 
Tron and steel....... 3 —_ -— 12 pe ae ye — 


Non-ferrous metals.. == 4 — 4 
Non-metallic 

minerals.......... 1 — -— 5 —_— 4 1 — 
Drugs and chemicals 2 — 4 - 2); — —_ 
Miscellaneaus....... 5 _ 2 41 — 26 5 — 

Totals, 

Manufacturing 46 51} 10] 257 5 | 213 | 37 q 
Service— 
KSAT AOS ..e aie Sye.6.9,5:055+ 2 2); — 43 2} 381 5 1 
Other custom and : 

TODAILS) e's souls aicies 4 2 1 48 1] 34 7 il 
Personal service..... 9 — 3 67 1] 40 2 2 
Restaurants........- 5 3 5 61 _ 46 7 6 
Prefessional service. . — — 23 — 25 2 1 
Recreational........ — 1 2 8 _ 8 1 1 
Business service..... 4 1 23 — 24 3 1 

Totals, Service... 26 9| 11) 278 4| 208 | 27 13 

Other— 
Agriculture......... 2 ~ 3 24 Pelee 4 o 
AVESTNIN er 2 eter slots oraoss 4 1| — 5 — 5 1 il 
Logzing, fishing and 

ELADPIN Gs. sielns.asse4s — 1 ¥ ff o— 7) — 1 
Construction........ 17 5 7 97 3] 79) 33 7 
Transportation and 

public utilities.... 5 — 2 40 2| 28 7 5 
HINANCE Sr occ osic.cies« « 2 — 1 20 -- 19 4 4 

Totals, Other.... 39 7} 19} 193 71151 | 49 18 

Not classified......... 7 2 a 78 3) 47] 18 4 
Grand Totals.. 186 41 | 61 |1,303 44 }1,022| 227 64 


Section 3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 


A table on commercial failures for Canada, by classes, for the years 1915 to 
1935 (and for Newfoundland for the years 1915-32), is given in the 1936 Year 
Book, p. 969. In 1936, Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these 
figures were taken, adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes 
consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises, previously included in 


_ manufacturing, and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, 


holding, and other financial companies, and agents of various kinds were omitted. 
These changes had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and 
commercial lines of activity, and liabilities were reduced more in proportion to the 


~ number of failures, since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 


. 


ene 


This series extends back to 1934. 
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8.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Classes, 1941-51, and by Provinces, 1951 


(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 
Nore.—Figures for 1934-40 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 628. 


a 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Total 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service inc 
Year and + ae 5 es a 
Province ; : : : : . : 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.) pilities | N°-| bilities | N°-| pitities |N-| pitities | N°-] bilities | No-| patties 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Totals, 1941. 5 -..4.%. 1380) 2,419} 42 539] 614) 3,118] 55 519] 41 364] 882} 6,959 
Rotals; 194255 22 3 87 3,630) 33 516) 393 2,499) 61 526| 35 173]| 609 7,344 
Wotals; 194305. 36] 2,357| 7 137) 96 508) 32 519) 15 121) 186) 3,634 
Totals, 1944............ 33} 1,042] 12 242| 33 514) 15 265, 3 56, 96] 2,119 
Totals, 1945............ 37 1,511 7 246) 26 250} 20 240 5 58|| 95 2,305 
Totals, 1946............ 41 2,684; 19 421| 41 451) 21 201 8 216) 130 4,003 
Totals; 1947550 a8 126} 3,815) 42) 1,225) 84 882| 36 941| 16 365] 304) = 7,228 
Totals, 1948. ........... 158) 6,734] 62) 1,395] 198] 2,278] 48 899} 27 449) 493} 11,755 
Totals, 19491,........... 177, 8,406} 69} 3,516) 247/ 3,252] 63] 1,329] 40 776) 596| 17,279 
Totals, 1950!............ 159) 6,479] 70} 1,746) 349] 4,347] 89] 1,415] 50 1, 405||-717} 15,392 
1951 
Newfoundland.......... = — 2 81 1 124; — — 1 33 4]. 238 
IPAS sl ance aie eee il 34) — — 2 27| — — — — 3 61 
INO Vale COtia. Sane aeee 1 329 1 10 6 51 1 27 1 46), 10 463 
New Brunswick........ — — 1 24) 14 252 4 36 3 55] 22 367 
Que eer cee eeta te res 122 38,280) 44 1,980] 237 2,937] 78 1,580} 39 1,318] 520} 11,095 
Ontario A. eee eee BPs LST Dit 762| 67 1,191} 20 2 22!) 142 4,383 
Mani tO anette. ane 10 196) — — 15 373 4 61| — —_ 29 630 
Saskatchewan.......... 4 65 1 10 8 97 i 5} — — 12 VG 
Alberta nek estos toe — —_— ~~ — 12 166 PA\ 34] — od 14 200 
British Columbia,...... 6 694 A 251) 825 475 6 220 2, 20] 41 1,434 
Totals, 1951........ 174) 6,409/ 72} 2,892] 387] 5,693] 116] 2,560] 48 1,494] 797] 19,048 


Tae aS a Se ea ee ee Se st eh 


1 Includes Newfoundland—for last nine months only in 1949, 


In 1951, Quebec accounted for 65 p.c. of the total failures and 58 p.c. of the 
liabilities; Ontario had 18 p.c. of the failures and 23 p.c. of the liabilities. 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, commercial failures during 
World War II decreased steadily year by year. During those years, failures 
in the retail trade group, in which the majority of failures took place before the 
War, also decreased considerably. After the end of the War, however, the total 
number of failures increased again each year and failures in the retail trade group 
in 1951 accounted for almost one-half of the total. 


9.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1949-51 
(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated ) 


Norre.—Comparable figures back to 1934 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 
Figures for Newfoundland are included from Mar. 31, 1949. 


esses 


Failures Liabilities 


1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 


No. No. No. $000 | $7000 | $7000 


Industry and Division 


Manufacturings— : 

OOS). AYO RSE LOR o.  SGUN ae Tie ees 12 15 15 1832 988 317 
SE ORION os 5 2 5 Seen Bo ke Ct be SiR ou 45 60 || 2,315 1,579 1,338 
Foreseproducts 44 seu tC Ue GA ae 40 40 41 1,499 1,606 2,324 
Paper, printing and publishing................... 15 12 11 511 153 350 
Cheniicais and (risa. bt ese. mae en ee 8 4 4 82 216 54 
Clee T RSet. .O Se. TA ye Roe a 1 4 — 6 243 ve 

Leather and leather products.................... 10 9 5 361 639 230 
Stone, clay, glass and products.................. 7 2 5 276 33 41 
Tron"and steel ad. 0.0 Seen en ees tL 3 4 i 66 248 279 
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9.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1949-51—concluded 


Failures Liabilities 


Industry and Division 


1949 1950 1951 
$’000 $000 $’000 
Manufacturing—concluded 
MMRCHIN GI Aon ere ees cco ccc Ou ee ceed cldice mci ts oleis.s © toist 398 631 
Transportation equipment.............6..eeeeeee 70 3 329 
PAG EOL ee ere c cac atrn cestennts aorta Te s7ep, Paasaso ers Sinnere ee 757 Sys) 516 
Totals, Manufacturing.................... 8,406 | 6,479 6,409 
Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries. .:.........++++- 2,212 674 366 
Clothine And tirnishings a. ees ve wap sian ee 147 25 60 
Dry goods and textiles... 2.00.10... ceccee ee eenes 41 63 — 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 183 221 201 
COA aite disyenrn Wel ss ene Ce PO eames ok — 96 101 
NGS tone cts ct ir Raccorn es saweking an 377 7 129 
PATIEOIMOLLVO DLOGUCUSi e516 ewe srenis cies « « # o\slajoleiaiwirict: 64 _ 75 
PA Pact er: i eee eter eee oc cists unin cretchons 276 ctetarete’« 492 660 1,960 
Totals, Wholesale Trade.................-- 3,516 | 1,746 2,892 
Betail Trade— 
JOS ble Ange on By AeA AO CRC CO OE OEIC OR ener 598 999 1,155 
Farm supplies, general stores..........+0.+++026: 271 264 404 
General MOrchandise:. sececssce < a-asiss 2% te ie 209 417 470 
INTO LS Pons Seto s tees fae cetr bese chews ees: 565 869 653 
Furniture, household furniture................4-- 283 169 745 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 105 242 529 
ATLOMObLY.C DEOGUCLS aeerdandek si ager obi cteieaae 760 423 815 
BR CSURULATIUS a ae cc crs oe aia a clits ieee elon nts surat ch 235 525 440 
PPTUPS cei Cetin es Paks cae eee emotes ee seeds ers 1 65 59 
PATI Sort HES. Se Neraesse cs ararata ote slausbete cherg of Hakaxereouatana gy stake 225 374 423 
Totals, Retail Trade....................+-- 3,252 | 4,347 5,693 
Construction— 
Te ONETAlECODLEACHOIS, «cic cise chi elon eels /erereuse sueier= 1,060 781 1,039 
Carpenters and builders...........--s+sseeeeee: 31 22 147 
Building sub-contractors...........eeeeeeeee sree 200 612 1, 267 
OTPHEr CONTTACTOISS. ct. somites eshte so tele saci « os 38 wo 107 
Totals, Construction..............-...-++- 1,329 | 1,415 2,560 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners and dyers, tailors..........2.+-.+++++++- 71 37 40 
Haulage, buses, taxis, €tC..........0++-eeeeeeee 316 147 428 
TER eyo) Pe esc tb ae OTROS Bip ORC EO COPE nwa 284 429 563 
TLE is CSTE ee Be Pees oO Orne Ge cogs accra 10 7 ae 
(Ufa yal tal lar FOR pees GS a Oe ds ire torres = 4 18 
AGA Stele ae, eee aioe ae Uno oe GALS Ob SUSE boc Cte or 95 781 332 
Totals, Commercial Service............--.- 776 | 1,405 1,494 
Cpa OLAIS: amas « thos das sine 17,279 | 15,392 | 19,048 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Lae Book 


will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and 
exports of commodities, important though thisis, In its broader sense, foreign trade 
is made up of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other 
financial exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship in this 
Chapter. Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during 1950 and 
1951, Part II gives detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part JII 
summarizes external transactions from the standpoint of the balance of international 
payments. Part IV outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government 
promotes and encourages trade relationships, and reviews the Canadian tariff 
structure. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE 


World trade remained at a high level in 1950 and 1951. In 1950 its value 
(expressed in United States dollars) was slightly greater than in 1949, and the value 
of trade in 1951 showed a further increase of about 36 p.c. Higher prices for the 
goods of most countries made an important contribution to the !atter value gain, 
but the volume of world trade also expanded. 


International trade prices, which had stabilized in 1949, were affected by 
new inflationary pressures after the outbreak of the Korean war. Military needs 
and precautionary buying increased the demand for many important industrial 
materials such as wool, tin, manganese, rubber and wood-pulp, and the increased raw 
material prices, in turn, affected the costs and prices of manufactured goods. The 
prices of raw materials generally reached their peak in the first half of 1951 and 
declined thereafter, contributing to the stabilization of other prices and to some 
declines. 

Despite a relatively small population, Canada is one of the world’s major 
trading nations. Statistics published by the International Monetary Fund and 
adjusted for international differences in valuation methods show that from 1946 
to 1950 Canada’s trade was surpassed only by that of the United States and the 
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United Kingdom, and in 1951 only by that of those countries and of France. The 
Federal Republic of Germany ranked fifth in world trade in 1950 and 1951. As 
economic recovery in Europe has progressed the shares of France and Germany in 
world trade, especially in export trade, have increased steadily, as have those of 
other western European countries. Canada’s per capita trade is much greater than 
that of the other leaders in world trade, although it is lower than that of Hong Kong 
and New Zealand. 


1.—World Trade, by Leading Countries, 1950 and 1951 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, October 1952, and United 
National Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Report, Vol. IV, No. 4. 


ee nn DET 


Pai sso | ___""________| popu. | trade 
y "Searle ee papi ue eE ae lation per Capita 
$°000, 000 $'000;000 “$7000; 000 $7000, 000 sai Tee 
United States............... 20,355 15, 038 12,444 27,482 157,367 175 
United Kingdom........... 13,617 7,580 10,954 18,534 50,613 366 
PANDO Ss oy ects gens ol 6,145 4,161 4,523 8, 684 42,239 206 
ATSB ole tartan’ spac hg? 6,297 4,038 4,194 8, 232 14,009 588 
Germany (Federal Republic) 4,685 3,461 3,495 6,956 51,460 135 | 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 3,596 2,647 2,528 5,175 8,977 576 
The Netherlands.......... 3,477 1,978 2,567 4,545 10, 264 443 
BEMGtTAMAT, sso ccs ce cess: 3,038 2,204 1,911 4,115 8,431 488 _ 
hb ghee eel eye eae eS 2,691 1,644 2,169 3,813 46,598 82 
_ OTL earns Seen tier 2,444 1,757 2,011 3,768 53,377 71 
World Total'........... 115, 926 76,171 81, 692 157,863 


ae 


: 1 Excluding the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, and other communist countries not 
publishing trade statistics. 


Canada’s trade in 1951 was at its highest post-war level, being 27 p.c. above 
the previous record value of 1950 and 8 p.c. above the previous record volume of 
1947. A sharp increase in United States demand for Canadian materials was the 
principal factor sustaining exports in 1950 despite declining overseas sales, and 
in 1951 exports to the United States maintained their 1950 level. Most of the 
increase in exports in 1951 was in sales to overseas countries. Commonwealth and 
European purchases of Canadian goods were reduced after 1949 owing to exchange 

difficulties but, with needs intensified in 1951 by shortages and by the international 
situation, Canadian foods and materials again went overseas in greater volume. 


Imports in 1950 and 1951 were affected particularly by the high level of invest- 
ment activity as well as defence needs in Canada. A great part of the mining and 
industrial machinery, structural steel, electrical apparatus and transport equipment 
needed for Canada’s economic expansion must be imported, as must many materials 
and components for defence production. The high level of exports and of consump- 
tion in Canada also increased the need for imported materials and consumer goods. 
While the United States continued to supply the greater part of Canada’s imports, 
the share in this trade of European countries and of Commonwealth countries, other 
than the United Kingdom, was higher than in earlier post-war years. 
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The international environment in which Canada trades has improved consid- 
erably in the post-war period. Reconstruction of the wartime damage in European 
and other countries has increased production in those countries and with greater 
production their exports have grown and, with exports, their capacity to pay for 
their imports. The exchange rate readjustments of September 1949 also con- 
tributed significantly to the improvement of trading conditions by bringing prices 
in various countries into more realistic relationships. The rapid rise in raw material 
prices after the Korean outbreak of hostilities temporarily eased the balance-ot- 
payments difficulties of many countries in Asia, Oceania and South America. 
Incomes and inflationary pressures in these countries were also increased by the 
price rise and, when prices fell, severe payments problems developed for some 
countries in the latter half of 1951. Subsequent to a conference at London in 
January 1952, many Sterling Area countries announced new import restrictions, 
and some other countries have also intensified their trade controls. Nevertheless, 
barriers to the international exchange of goods were generally less at the beginning 
of 1952 than in most earlier post-war years, and the problems arising from incon- 
vertible currencies were eased by greater imports of the dollar countries and by the 
operations of the European Payments Union. 


Post-war Canadian Trade Policy.—Throughout the post-war period the 
Canadian Government has worked for the reduction and removal of the network 
of barriers to foreign trade which developed during and immediately after the 
War. To this end, Canada extended assistance to overseas countries which facili- 
tated their post-war reconstruction. Canada has also participated in multilateral 
and bilateral negotiations on tariff matters and trade practices and has taken 
unilateral action to reduce and remove Canadian trade controls. 


Loans to overseas countries were particularly large in 1946 and 1947. Under 
the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, the Government provided loans to foreign 
governments for the purchase of needed Canadian goods and, under the United 
Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946, a credit of $1,250,000,000 was extended 
to the United Kingdom for the purchase of Canadian goods in the reconstruction 
period. Net drawings on these credits totalled $105,000,000 in 1945, $750,000,000 
in 1946, $563,000,000 in 1947, and $126,000,000 in 1948. In 1949, net credits used 
were $107,000,000, and in 1950 only $27,000,000. At the same time as Canada was 
providing large exports on credit, it was necessary to pay currently for current 
imports. This contributed to a sharp decline in Canada’s exchange reserves, which 
necessitated the temporary imposition of emergency exchange conservation controls 
in November 1947 and prevented further commitments to overseas loans. 


Repayment of Canada’s post-war loans began in 1947 with the receipt of 
$2,100,000 from Belgium, and most of the countries to which loans were made are 
now making regular repayments. The repayment of these loans implies a. 
willingness on Canada’s part to accept the imported goods in which alone real 
payment canbe made. Table 2 shows the post-war loans authorized by the Canadian 
Government, net drawings on these loans, and repayments of principal received 
to the end of 1951 (all credits not drawn have now lapsed). 
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2.—Post-war Loans and Advances to Other Countries by the Canadian Government, 
and Repayments, 1947-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Repayments of Principal 


Loans Loans and 
Country Author- Advances 1947 
ized! Drawn? and 1949 1950 1951 
19483 
Export Credits— 
Belo tums 00 ee ts eee eee 100-0 68-0 4-2 2°3 2-3 2-3 
cE ANT he, Re Ae Se Oe rae a 60-0 51-0 a 2-0 0-8 —- 
Grechoslovalain. ni. citlda tae ee he one ee 19-0 16-4 —_— — 3-4 3-3 
BPCATICO MEE Scere tte oe a eta ees 242-5 242-2 8-4 8-5 8-4 8-5 
ARAN ALSIISST eee. ec estar emees eee toe aket ars ars allex > os 15-0 15-0 — — — 3-1 
BEGIN OG Or AMS end oatyeis ope poie rspeisy aor here oes 125-0 118-8 5-8 — 2-7 2-6 
INORWANE «cere ete ee tiene sides nee ees 30-0 23-3 — — 2-6 — 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics........ 3-0 11-6 — _ 2-9 — 
Totals, Export Credits............ 594-5 546-3 18-4 12-8 23-1 19-8 
Loan to United Kingdom................. 1, 250-0 1,185-0 — — mo 14-0 
Grand Totals... ose wane wens 1,844-5 1,731-3 18-4 12-8 23-1 33°8 
1 Loan authorized under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, and the United Kingdom Financial 
Agreement Act, 1946. 2 Includes outstanding advances of $8,700,000 to the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics under the War Expenditure and Demobilization Appropriation Act, 1945, but excludes ac- 
erued interest of $19,800,000 and military relief credits settled by funding. 3 Repayments were 


made in 1948, except for $2,100,000 received from Belgium in 1947. 


The principal tariff negotiations in which Canada has participated have been 
those of the parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The first 
series of negotiations was held at Geneva in 1947; there, 23 countries (including 
Canada) agreed to the mutual exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff treatment, 
and to make certain specific reductions in their tariffs. Subsequent meetings at 
Annecy, in 1949, and Torquay, in 1950-51, saw the number of contracting parties 
increase to 34, and further significant reductions were negotiated in Canadian and 


foreign tariffs. Tariff concessions negotiated under the General Agreement remain 


in force until Jan. 1, 1954, and may be further extended past that date. Canada 
has also conducted negotiations with some non-members of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Besides the 34 countries included in the General Agreement, 
Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 24 other countries, and 
preferential treatment with most Commonwealth countries and Ireland. 


Canada has also reduced non-tariff trade barriers in force in this country. 
As capital inflows and a closer balance of trade with dollar and with non-dollar 
countries contributed to an increase in Canada’s exchange reserves, the emergency 
exchange conservation controls were gradually relaxed until the last were abolished 
at the end of 1950. The exchange value of the Canadian dollar was unpegged in 
October 1950 to reduce speculation on possible changes in this value and, after a 
year of relatively moderate fluctuations in the exchange rate, foreign exchange 
control was abolished in Canada in December 1951. The only significant direct 
controls now imposed on Canadian trade exist for reasons of military security, 


rather than economic protection. Besides these official measures, the Canadian 


- Government has encouraged the efforts of such private organizations as the Dollar- 


Sterling Trade Board to promote foreign trade. 


reer we ness 
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Efforts have also been made to secure the reduction of non-tariff barriers to 
Canadian trade imposed by other countries. Some of these, such as many of the 
Sterling Area’s restrictive measures, are necessitated by balance-of-payments 
problems that have resulted from the disturbed post-war economic situation. 
Others, such as United States quantitative restrictions on dairy-products imports, 
are purely protective in nature. While a measure of liberalization in the trade 
controls of the British West Indies was negotiated in 1950 and extended in 1951, 
and while the United Kingdom token import plan has kept some Canadian goods 
before the British public, nevertheless, much less progress has been made in persuad- 
ing other countries to reduce non-tariff trade barriers than in the case of tariffs. The 
widespread use of direct import controls in the post-war world is, of course, owing to 
circumstances over which the Canadian Government has no control. 


The Structure of Canadian Trade.—Foreign trade is based primarily on 
international differences in resources and on specialization. The influence of re- 
sources on trade is obvious, particularly in the case of ‘natural products. Neither 
temperate nor tropical countries can raise all the wide range of agricultural products 
necessary for modern industry and required by consumers’ tastes. Cotton and | 
oranges must come from countries with warm climates while wheat and apples grow 
best in more temperate regions. Softwoods grow plentifully in northern climates, 
and most of the world’s lumber, wood-pulp and paper is produced from softwoods, 
while tropical woods are chiefly prized for their hard texture and for the finish 
they will take. Mineral deposits as well as climatic differences are important. 
Few countries produce the whole range of minerals they require and, where mines 
are lacking, imports provide an alternative supply. 


National specialization is also an important determinant of trade. Densely 
populated countries and countries with a large accumulation of capital tend to 
specialize in manufacturing industries, especially if they are deficient in important 
natural resources. Sparsely populated countries usually specialize in agriculture 
and in extractive industries if their resources permit, and within these categories 
further specialization by product is normal—on the Canadian prairies the emphasis 
is on wheat, although much wheat land could be used for stock-raising. In the 
field of manufactures the differences between the type of automobile produced 
in the United States and that produced in the United Kingdom are well known. 
In some cases manufacture is essential if resources are to be exploited—Canada’s 
exports of aluminum are essentially exports of hydro-electric power, since it was 
power resources and not the domestic production of ore (bauxite, which is 
imported) that led to the establishment of this industry. Were it not for the 
production of aluminum much of this power would go unused. 


In the manufactures field, particularly, many commodities are imported which 
could be (or are to some extent) produced in Canada. There are two simple reasons 
for this. Firstly, the Canadian home market is not sufficient to provide the full 
economies of large-scale production for some industries; therefore, many manu- 
facturing industries can operate economically only if an export market is available. 
For some no export markets are readily available. Secondly, other industries in 
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Canada may provide more profitable employment for capital and labour. To 
export it is necessary to import—Canadian resources devoted to the production 
for export of newsprint, wheat, wood-pulp, lumber and base metals require that 
machinery, steel, fuels and textiles be imported if they are to receive payment. 
The high Canadian standard of living is based on the exchange of efficiently produced 
surpluses for goods which cannot be produced as efficiently or at all in Canada. 


The statistics of leading exports and imports in Tables 11 to 14, pp. 943-961, 
reveal that the greater part of Canada’s exports are raw or processed natural prod- 
ucts, while in imports manufactured goods are more important. Farm implements, 
other machinery, automobiles and railway equipment are the chief manufactured 
exports, but these are much less important than shipments of such primary com- 
modities as newsprint, wheat, wood-pulp, lumber, wheat flour and base metals. 
Many raw materials, such as petroleum, coal, cotton, wool and rubber, must also 
be imported to compensate for lack of sufficient conveniently located Canadian 
supplies or for the inability to produce these commodities in Canada. A great part 
of Canada’s imports, however, are partly or fully manufactured goods, such as 
machinery, farm implements (especially tractors), iron and steel, textiles and elec- 
trical apparatus. Canada thus exchanges surplus resources for the surplus labour 
of other countries. 


The importance of international trade to Canadian prosperity is emphasized by 
comparing it with population and national income. In 1951, Canada’s exports 
were equal to $283 for every man, woman and child in the country, and imports 
per capita reached $292. Total trade per capita was $575, a figure exceeded only in 
the case of Hong Kong and New Zealand, and far above the United Kingdom’s 
$386 and the United States’ $187. Of all the goods and services produced in 
Canada in 1951 no less than 18-7 p.c. was absorbed by merchandise exports, 
_and of the goods and services available for current utilization (after allowance for 
maintenance of capital and other depreciation charges) 20-3 p.c. were exported as 
merchandise. The continued high level of merchandise trade in the post-war period 
has been an important determinant of Canada’s prosperity. 


Distribution of Canadian Trade.—One of the most prominent differences 
from pre-war in Canada’s post-war pattern of trade has been the sharp increase in 
the proportion conducted with the United States. In the period 1946-50, 48 p.c. 
- of Canada’s exports went to this one market and 71 p.c. of the imports were drawn 
from this one source. In the inter-war period, 38 p.c. of exports went to the United 
States, and 65 p.c. of imports came from that country. The proportion of trade 
conducted with the United Kingdom has shown an equally marked decrease. In 
the inter-war period, 36 p.c. of Canada’s exports went to the United Kingdom, as 
opposed to 23 p.c. in 1946-50, and 17 p.c. of imports were drawn from this source, 
as opposed to 10 p.c. in 1946-50. 


One important reason for this change was World War II. Production in the 
United Kingdom was concentrated on military needs during the War even more so 
than in the United States and, in addition, the productive facilities of the United 
Kingdom suffered heavily from enemy attacks. At the end of the War, the United 
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Kingdom was faced with a major reconstruction task before she could again export 
in proportion to her import needs. The same was true of many other overseas 
countries, especially those of Europe. As a result, Canada was forced to obtain 
more imports from the United States, the main great producer to come through the 
war materially undamaged. Similarly, the United States was the one great market 
unhampered in its purchasing by exchange shortages or the need to pro-rate its 
imports. The greatest expansion in Canadian exports therefore, was in goods that 
could be sold readily in the United States. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN TRADE 
AMONG LEADING MARKETS 


Pore Sitio 
PERCENTAGE 


re 


60 


UNITED STATES 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ae 


7 

° 
-*s 
—-* F. 


--- e ~--7 


— aoe 
= Nite 
ee OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH FOREIGN 
ee 
1930 1935 1945 


Table 3 shows the distribution of Canada’s peacetime trade by five-year periods ; 
from 1919-20 to 1950, and gives comparative figures for 1951. The inter-war data © 
relate to fiscal years, the post-war data to calendar years. In 1946-50 both the 
United States and Latin America provided a greater share of Canada’s imports 
than in the inter-war periods shown, and the proportions drawn from the United 
Kingdom and from Europe were less than in any of the inter-war periods shown. 
Imports from the Commonwealth were a smaller proportion of the total than in 
1934-35 to 1938-39, when preferential tariffs were of more importance, but their 
share was larger than in the other inter-war periods shown. By 1951, greater 
production elsewhere had reduced the proportion of imports drawn from the United 
States and increased that from Europe and ‘Others’. However, the import 
pattern was still markedly different from that prevailing before World War II. 
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The changes in exports are equally marked. Exports to the United Kingdom 
and to other European countries were greater in the immediate post-war years than 


‘in 1951 owing to emergency post-war needs for foodstuffs and materials by those 
countries while their own productive facilities were being restored. Even in this 


period, however, their share of Canada’s exports was lower than in most of the 


‘inter-war period (although Europe’s share in exports decreased sharply during the 


period of high protection immediately preceding the War). Exchange difficulties 


restricted the Commonwealth’s share in exports in 1951, although these were less 
important in the immediate post-war reconstruction period. As with imports, 


only the United States and Latin America have consistently accounted for a larger 
proportion of Canada’s exports in the post-war years than in the inter-war period. 


Before the War, Canada’s trade was normally in marked bilateral imbalance. 
Most major currencies were then convertible and surpluses earned in trade with 
overseas countries could freely be used to meet deficits on trade with the United 
States. In the post-war period inconvertibility of currencies has restricted the 
opportunity for such transfers, and it has been necessary to achieve a better bilateral 
balance in trade. The shares of Canada’s principal trading partners in exports and 
imports are still far from equal, but the discrepancy between the export and import 
shares is much less than in the inter-war period. 


_ 3.—Percentage Distribution of Imports and Domestic Exports, by Principal 


Countries and Trading Areas, 1919-39 and 1946-51 


Nors.—Trading areas adjusted for territorial changes. ‘Thus the ‘‘Commonwealth”’ excludes Egypt, 


Haq, aa and Palestine in all years to maintain comparability. Newfoundland is also excluded from 
the table. 


ee CE 


Other A 
. United United Common- Latin 
Period? States Kingdom | wealth and Europe America Others 
Treland 
Beeeenn earn eases be) 3) Ui he 2 eS eS 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Imports— 
1919-20 to 1923-24......... 69-8 15-8 4+3 4-2 4-1 1-6 
1924-25 to 1928-29......... 66-1 16-7 5-0 7-1 3°1 1-7 
1929-30 to 1933-34......... 63-1 17-8 6-2 8-1 2-7 1-9 
1934-35 to 1938-39......... 59-6 19-3 9-8 6-2 2-9 1-8 
NOAG 10 aU speci kt 3 sic oars > 71:2 10-3 7-0 2:7 7-0 1-5 
HOS Teh se ate etre re cles 68-9 10-3 7+5 4-3 6:7 2°3 
Domestic Exports— 
1919-20 to 1923-24......... 40-4 36-0 5:6 12-2 1-9 2:7 
1924-25 to 1928-29......... 36-7 35°7 6:5 12-4 3°0 4-9 
1929-30 to 1933-34......... 39-3 31-2 7°6 12-2 2-8 5-8 
1934-35 to 1938-39......... 34-8 41-2 9-6 7-5 2-1 3-9 
DAG BDO basse wloe etnies o's: 48-7 22-5 9°8 9-8 4-3 3°8 
TOG eters ek ob tee 58-7 16-1 6-7 8-9 5-3 4-3 


1 Averages of fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920 to 1939; averages of calendar years 1946 to 1950. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in 
mind :— 

Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 


are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘Entered for — 
consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has — 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal — 
markets of the country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 and 55 of the Customs Act.) 7 


Canadian Exports: Valuation —‘‘Canadian produce’”’ exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other 
handling charges. | 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, and other handling charges. : 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries whence goods are consigned are not — 
necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
purchased by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after longer or shorter 
interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment 
to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries —Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among which are the following:— 


1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and the systems used by 
other countries. 


2. The element of time lag is of considerable importance where Canadian exports are 
concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped to other continents. There are 
always quantities of goods in movement at the beginning or end of any trading period 

_ and these affect the comparability between the two countries for the same period 
of time. 


3. Canada’s system of geographical classification, according to country of consignment, 
which may not be the ultimate destination of the goods. 


Imports from the United Kingdom.—Published statistics of Canadian 
imports entered for consumption have always included several items that may be 
considered of a non-commercial character. These items are never very large in 
normal times but during the war years their inclusion in the total value of imports, 
from the United Kingdom in particular, tended to distort published data. The 
distinction between commercial and non-commercial imports is not always easy to 
establish, but three items have been segregated, as follows:— 

(a) “Articles for the use of the Imperial Army, Navy and Air Force’’. These imports 

consisted almost entirely of war equipment of various kinds for experimental 
purposes, training and use in Canada by the United Kingdom Government. The 


values applied to the articles imported under this classification were nominal and 
no duty was paid. 
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(b) ‘Canadian goods returned’’. Before the War, this item amounted in value to 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. Late in 1945, however, the Government 
of Canada began the repatriation of large stocks of war equipment, the bulk of 
which was shipped from the United Kingdom. On entering Canada, they were 
classified in the trade returns as ‘‘Canadian goods returned’’ but are not shown in 
the United Kingdom trade returns. 


(c) Settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants. 


The statement below shows the relation of these non-commercial items to the 
total:— 


I.—COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL IMPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 1939-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Articles for | Canadian - Settlers’ || Potal Non- Com- Total 

Year Imperial Goods Effects Commercial] mercial Recorded 

p Forces Returned Imports Imports Imports 
BUSY Meee emia oe eee 0:8 0-4 0:6 1:8 112-2 114-0 
EOLOL AE Cun tee Te eins See te 23-5 0-3 0-6 24-4 136°8 161-2 
tt tee aes eee ties theese 81-2 0-1 0-1 81-4 138-0 219-4 
OS 2g a Nets niet ee Unie (olenaiets 42:5 0-4 0-1 43-0 118-1 161-1 
LORS etna e, Set Scns aera 34-3 0-1 1 34-4 100-6 135-0 
UTE Go ratey oA) ea i ae re ak 16-2 0-3 0-1 16:6 94-0 110-6 
OEGY is ee ites Aces cae ee Ce 21-2 18-8 0-2 40-2 100-3 140-5 
MO AGER smi ee een Mand cee sear 2-3 60-1 1-4 63-8 137-6 201-4 
NEIL ak EIR eh Foi hea 1-5 0-8 3-4 5-7 183-7 189-4 
DOTS SNP RaRRee SIAR ene Ree w o-2 0-7 0-8 4-9 6-4 293-1 299-5 
A) ied sh Wea capa carats 1-6 0-5 3:0 5:1 302-3 307 -4 
WES SPs ie eee 0-9 0-4 1-8 3-1 401-1 404-2 
TS Nea Jno: Oe crerne eoe 1-9 0-2 3°3 5:4 415-6 421-0 


1 Less than $50,000. 


Treatment-of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in 
trade. In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, 
almost exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate 
widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial 
considerations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to 
surmount tariff barriers and, normally, is assured a market at a relatively fixed 
price. It should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in 
any direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of 
Canada’s stock of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade 


statistics. 
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Statistics showing the nef exports of non-monetary gold, including changes in 
stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given in the 


following statement :— 


Il.—NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1944-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 - 1950 1951 
JaRUALY. oa seins 9-4 8-7 9:3 9-0 9-6 9:7 15-8 17-3 
February..........-% 8-1 8-4 9-5 6-9 8-9 9-6 11-7 11-7 
Mare: aut taint 12-9 10-2 10-0 6:8 8-7 12-1 13-5 8-4 
April. ae. Seana 9-3 6:8 7-2 6:4 9-5 9-8 11-4 16-2 
May. waite: oscars 9-4 10:2 10-0 8-2 8-8 12-4 15-8 13-0 
SUNS Herero eee aa 10-9 4-7 7-7 8-6 9-6 9-8 15-0 13-8 
GURY, cctoe eh see oe 6-6 8:0 6-6 10-1 10-8 9-4 14-8 13-4 
August...... eee, 10-0 8-5 7-5 7:5 9:7 13-8 13-8 11-0 
September........ 8-7 6-8 6-8 8-4 11-9 11-2 10-8 10:8 
October: ni. 8-4 7-7 8-5 9-2 9-6 13-2 16-4 8-2 
November........ 10-1 9-8 6-0 7-2 9-1 15-4 12-3 7:7 
December......... 5:9 6-2 6-7 11-0 12-8 12-5 11:3 18-3 

Toeasar tonic 109-7 96-0 ie 95-8 99-3. 119-0 ~ 138-9 ~ 162-6. 149-8 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to 


the explanatory notes on trade in Section 1. 


It must be emphasized that gold 


imports and exports are excluded from all tables. Imports from the United Kingdom 
from 1940 to 1946 are distorted by the inclusion of large amounts of non-commercial 


items in the trade returns (see pp. 930-931). 


United Kingdom figures can be 


viewed in proper perspective only if these non-commercial items are excluded from 


the recorded import statistics. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), 1934-51 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; figures for the fiscal years 
1868-1933 are given in the 1940 edition of the Year Book, p. 526. 


Year 


1934.... 
IRIE eo ¢ 
1936... 
LOS eeaeen 
LOSS 
19395 oe 


Imports 


Exports 


Dutiable 


Free 


Total 


Domestic 
Produce 


Foreign 
Produce 


Balance 

of Trade: 

Excess of 
Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 


$ 


295,566, 101 
306, 913, 652 
350, 903, 936 
436,327,558 
379, 095,355 
427,470, 633 


$ 


217,903,396 
243, 400, 899 
284, 286, 908 
372,568, 767 
298,355,999 
323,584,901 


$ 


513, 469, 497 
550,314,551 
635, 190, 844 
808, 896,325 
677,451, 354 


751,055, 534 


$ 


649, 314, 236 
724,977,459 
937, 824, 933 
997,366,918 
837,583,917 
924,926, 104 


$ 


6,991,992 
12,958, 420 
12, 684, 319 
14,754, 862 
11,100, 216 
10,995, 609 


656, 306, 228 
737,935,879 
950, 509, 252 
1,012,121, 780 
848, 684, 133 


935,921,713 


| 


$ 


+142,836,731 — 


+187, 621,328 


+315,318,408 — 


+203, 225, 455 
+171, 232,779 
+184, 866, 179 
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1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), 1934-51—concluded 


Imports 
Year 
Dutiable Free 
$ $ 
1940....| 582,934,898] 499,015,821 
19410.) 732,791,033) -716,000, 617 
1942....| 715,018,745] 929,223,188 
1943....] 836,548,673} 898,528, 217 
1944....| 884,751,584! 874,146,613 
1945....] 798,795,201] 786,979,941 
1946..../1,078,943,972| 848,335,430 
1947... .|1, 562, 690,081)1,011, 254, 044 
1948... .|1,382, 202, 722]1, 254, 742, 630 
1949....|1,444, 123, 667/1, 317, 083, 574 
1959... ./1, 617,948, 425]/1, 556, 304, 713 
1951..../2,174,304, 400/1, 910, 552,078 


Exports 


Foreign 
Produce 


Domestic 
Total Produce 
$ $ 


1,081,950, 719)/1, 178, 954, 420 
1,448,791, 650)11, 621,003, 175 
1, 644, 241, 933)12, 363,773, 296 
1,735,076, 890/12, 971, 475, 277 
1,758, 898, 197||3, 439, 953, 165 
1,585,775, 142/38, 218, 330, 353 


1,927, 279, 402)2, 312, 215, 301 
2,573,944, 12512, 774, 902, 355 
2,636, 945, 3521/3 ,075, 438, 085 
2,761, 207, 241/12, 992,969,978 
3,174, 253, 1838/3, 118, 386, 551 
4,084, 856, 478//3, 914, 460, 376 


$ 


14, 263,172 
19, 451,366 
21, 692,750 
29,877,002 
43,145, 447 
49,093,935 


26, 950, 546 


Total 


Balance 
of Trade: 
Excess of 

Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 


me ees ee 


$ 


1,193, 217,592 
1,640, 454,541 
2,385, 466, 046 
3,001, 352, 279 
3,483,098, 612 
3,267, 424, 288 


2,339, 165, 847 


36, 888, 055)2, 811,790, 410 
34,590, 583/38, 110, 028, 668 
29,491, 856/38, 022, 452, 834 
38, 686, 122|3. 157,072, 673 
48,923, 939)3, 963,384,315 


$ 


+111, 266,873 
+191, 662, 891 
+741, 224,113 


+1, 266, 275,389 
+1,724, 200, 415 
+1, 681, 649, 146 


+411, 886, 445 
+237, 846, 285 
+473, 083,316 
+261, 245, 593 

—17.180, 465 
—121, 472, 163 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign 


trade by continents and by countries with special reference in Tables 4 to 8 to the 
division between Commonwealth and foreign countries. 


2. 


Continent 


Imports 


~ Europe— 
| Uae PSY al BE DAY a0 CON 0 yy Se Serpe Re Ee 
ROB OE PMO no cos coos dp waa es 9 5 2% 


North America— 


bees tates fe tat cee ere ten Fede 


Other North America............ 


Oceania 


Exports (Domestic) 


Europe— 
Wnited WangvaOM.. ......% sewn ee a 
lis ESTE EHV) 6 aa eden eae 


North America— 


Pins ai Siale sie wis ©) <n cles ee eee es ed ws 


WUAISUS 6/4" 9,4) §) a 68) on (0 lee 6 8.06. 654 wee 


Trade of Canada, by Continents, 1939, 1950 and 1951 


1939 1950 1951 

PEG 1e06e 

Value of Value of Value of 
otal otal Total 

$’000 $’000 $’000 

AER 114,007 15-2 404,214 12-7 420,984 10-3 
bw 37,119 4-9 103, 292 3-3 177,944 4-4 
496, 898 66-1 2,130, 476 67-1 2,812,927 68-8 
ake 17, 146 2-3 126,576 4-0 115,326 2-8 
cere 21,047 2-8 174,009 5-5 246, 666 6-0 
38,065 5-1 144, 889 4-5 195, 355 4-8 
ie 18,608 2-5 55, 938 1-8 84,102 2-1 
8,166 1-1 34, 859 1-1 SLoo2 0-8 
ieee 751,056 | 100-0} 3,174,253 | 100-0 | 4,084,856 | 100-0 
te 328,099 35-5 469,910 15-1 631, 461 16-1 
4 as 57,870 6-3 208,758 6-7 369, 696 9-4 
Lae 380,392 41-1 2,020, 987 64-8 | 2,297,674 58-7 
Bs srs 28,739 3-1 98,698 3-2 123,336 3-2 
ase 16,165 |} + 1-8 90, 684 2-9 140, 145 3°6 
44,779 4-8 115, 104 3-7 190,374 4-9 
Ax 46, 150 5-0 54, 450 1:7 78,955 2-0 
Zaria 2-4 59,796 1-9 82,819 2-1 
924,926 | 100-0 | 3,118,387 | 100-0 | 3,914,460 | 100-0 
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3.-'Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1950 and 1951 


Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, in 1951. 


Rank 
—_——_—_—_—_——— Country 1939 1950 1951 
1939 | 1950 | 1951 
$000 $000 $000 
Imports ES 
1 1 1 United Statesen Me Scere ces «eek eae vais rene 496,898 | 2,130,476 2,812,927 
2 2 DP limited: ange GdOmis « sete strom «cores erent rte oe 114,007 404, 213 420, 985 
27 3 3 Venez Ue laen eee ccd eerceismn i mee tes heks ease ranart 1,943 87, 264 136,718 
3 i 4 Hederation: Ofs Malay dick cess eietrspeictent sakes nae 13,145 28, 852 57,980 
4 6 5 USUAL IS ae ben nee teas ORE cies oe he ee 11, 269 32, 803 46, 228 
29 8 Gre) Boraizl ee ne ee ens court o autene sol ap Reale Maree pe aire thea tt 28,178 40, 627 
5 ~ 7 TGs ke GRR Lee ios eens alan ae 10,358 37, 262 40,217 
8 10 8. Bel giititcts .eou-ae arbbe eae soem eoatiiace aa dice 6,772 22,795 39,095 
6 22 9 Germanyer eee ae ses See ee eee oar: a: 8,947 11,026 30, 936 
14 21 10 IN ews Zeal Qivel, 2 sexe araeeer: ena rterne ears seer iekeks) Tne 4,266 11,855 30, 107 
# 11 11 British Guiana ose core. or eee ere ea ar 6, 891 21,735 25,025 
9 iy 19.” i Wrance cme sone ne rere orks che keie teraaene Surer eae 6, 028 14, 669 23,974 
1 f°) (oer WeAT AD iaee oe eeL eetero ee ae fein cneuscete nas i. 28,115 22,659 
13 02 14—. | Jamaicans cteedenere ees Hie ie erates 4,357 19,080 18,041 
1 5 ALS aw WENT OKAGO: ce eas tte ores rarer ere caterer aremceds (oes 479 32,974 18,013. 
19 ee a Mihalis agama, dnc ootooccdduedcooecdnoue » 3,459 14,464 16,398 
18 13 17 Gey lone: eas sistant recs cha: 3,562 17, 604 - 16,396 
1 1 18. CliSyria}. 04 eee Geach. eared de 3 62. 16,381 
21 15 19°} Trinidad and Tobago. ....05.%. 22. 6.222. +0245 2, 668 15, 205 15,082 
23 26 20 alg lita layerk tbe oe cree ote cee einer cL rene: 2,354 9,373 14,217 8 
16 28 21 Phe wNetherlandses soa aesiesice eee cate eee 3,795 8, 896 14,010 
12 23 09S NAT entinaeeeanis tees a oeiseta ire Ciea ate rese Reb rr 4,406 10,913 13,955 
15 25 DPW pal BYsigl ovis Coe hey mR enn Ee Een cal seein adds Oockols 3,874 10,057 13, 409 
10 19 94S Colombia. 2 yeere eas oom ren eee aes chee 5,437 13, 342 13, 063 
sal 20 HA || ABI ee isaneo rates ob onin Gao mera Toon Oa aoN Dino or 4,864 12,087 osteyi7/ 
25 1 6a Swed enews ee tc ce ooo eiees 2,114 5,145 11, 808 
22 16 o7 ile Britishelast Aina -aese meen octamer 2,626 15, 067 10, 864 
1 14 28 NetherlandsrAn tiles cern seo. teterteet cas 270 17,336 10, 809 
1 29 20s (Philippines aces enctareice tke eh inci eae rca 451 6,425 8,954 
1 1 BIN RIN Glas mam saiccbe mts AEA Bn: Coc ume oniGn codune oo ooe 124 3,378 8,785 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries............ 726,478 | 3,070,651 3,960,240 
Grand Totals, Imports.................. 751,056 | 3,174,253 4,084,856 
Exports 
1 1 1 Wnited (States. crt eee caek cotta ceils 380,392 | 2,020,988 2,297, 675 
2 2 2 Wmitedicinecdoniereper eer ae re crt er 328,099 469,910 631,461 
11 3 3 Beloiunwans 42s eee ee eee ae 7,261 66,351 94,457 
4 0) A Sapan. . eee Wes. i onda. vine bee oe oie 28, 168 20, 533 72,976 
14 14 Bm, Mi Brazile uke so Ae SA tac o Se ree Pomee  oemenae 4,407 15, 806 53, 684 
5 4 6 Unioniol South Africa essa. atti ee sia eters 17,965 42,561 52,736 
3 5 We || Anietraliade eet te 4c kw teeecns ech eee ane oneal 32,029 35,446 49,079 
22 15 ee R Ai eA bert a iceenee cmommolae co OF Fro mens oro © 2,231 15,476 48,763 
12 11 GQ. [EEF ANCO A sccrccteciettt Beat eee eseitorere ree tats 6,973 18, 403 46,538 
9 23 10 Germanys ees Sabie Soe ceeiee sererie 7, 869 8,873 37,028 
13 6 11 TGS ect sehr s cece Sen Ee neers 5,396 31,520 35,737 
i 10 12 NOR Wa Vi eens Oks es I See ote ae 10, 904 18,924 32,198 
20 13 13 MexiC0 RG Se ce Bc oe oes 3,004 17,624 29, 880 
26 8 14 Wen OZ Cl decin cect ol Soak ieee eee don eee: 1,702 25,457 26, 982 
10 25 15 TheuNetherlands = .2:2..ce2 ons ea eee esto 7,300 8,617 26,191 
23 7 16 Sivit zen lan dense cksccictoe Stee ee arte Cerna 1,850 26,435 25,345 
6 20 Aes, New=Zealand 25. s5:00.<). cae ee ee ee ee 11,954 10, 983 21,75 7am 
19 18 LS Pinelands cowie vor corks Poca eee ert: 3,597 135321 20,921 
26 12, 19) bE Gia Aevte kee rte A, Se cee es ere eee 1,497 | 18,005 20,424 
24 21 20mlSPhilippines-ceee ee oa cree renee 1,819 10, 829 15,598 
1 30 21 iG. td BOS OR Oe ee ic crea 957 6, 864 13,751 
25 16 99.” | Colombia mete. el ies nee ee toa 1,781 14, 806 12,311 
16 1 23 Sweden..... PE Hern «oie cb i. ar ee 4,284 4,250 12,125 
Di 26 24 Hone Wonet ee cate ee ee era 1,463 8,004 12,033 
1 19 95. |, Taraeliss > eager Ae ae BE os eee ners oi ayes 230 12,126 11,816) 
21 : 26> |) Hederationkor\lala yap aes iene rete tees: 2,782 4,097 10,796 
15 28 OF NO JAMAICA ee kee ee eee rere ra etree * 4,318 7,495 10,213 
17 29 28> le@rinidad tand el obagowe-mr.wasetd dete stots cin 4,211 7,476 9,950 
18 17 29 POAT NOU Tn WaT OOR op ca OOn. eo oe c ABH poOARe 4,117 13,360 8, 883 
1 27 30) “i Puerto RCo ses Soko ot eer ee te oer 548 7,643 8,120 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries............ 889,160 | 2,982,183 3,749,428 © 
Grand Totals, Exports.................. 924,926 | 3,118,387 3,914, 460 © 


1 Not ranked among the 30 leading countries. 
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: 4.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, 
: 1950 and 1951 

| 

| 


————— 8 


| Imports via Domestic Exports via 

| the United States the United States 

| Country a 
| 1950 1951 1950 1951 


$7000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 


United Kingdom and Other 
Commonwealth Countries 


Waited Kingdom jih)..050.. 22... 257 |) == 76] -- 10,445 | 2-2 26,177 | 4-1 
PAU CEES ec teh nee acc AOR A 2] -- -— — 12,579 | 35-4 20,203 | 41-1 
AS OEM CA Ae ess teroroeieen oie ied os ciee — — 3 | 4:0 102 | 3-4 134 |] 3-6 
British. Hast Africal. 9.8. Loc. 34] -- 110} 1-0 492 | 57-9 1,070 | 74-0 
British South Africa....:.......... 27 | 0-5 10 | 0-2 9,352 | 22-0 18,394 | 34-8 
British West Africa................ 30 0-2 1,782 | 22-1 895 | 84:5 1,807 | 90-2 
PSLibish GUMAnae Ae. en. dele ciersss — = 98} 0-4 42] 1-0 31} 0-5 
Britisheblondutas . acs. ces. ieee. BO veo 6] 1-3 57 | 11-6 135 | 23-6 
British West Indies................ 616 | 1-4: 404} 0-8 880 | 3-8 1,170 | 3-8 
BULGER Bicrenceeteies Ee tie hle Ss euerete cs 231 | 0-6 1,314] 3-3 778 | 2-5 888 | 2-5 
CWOVION eeu Redo becuse eke 65 | 0-4 244 | 1-5 262 | 0-6 676 | 19-5 
LEENICR GN Sco  e  S e 24} 1-4 16 | 0-7 633 | 7:3 729 | 16-3 
BONG ANON sss... cases see wee. wae 74 | 3-4 93 | 3-1 1,953 | 24-4 1,835 | 15-2 
New: Zealand: <,\.¢ sb)s. 0c eek 128 1-1 79 0-3 1,711 | 15-6 4,889 | 22-5 
Totals, United Kingdom 
and Other Commonwealth 
Countries 47380505. SS. 1,522 | 0-12 4,264 | 0-47) 42,742 | 3-92] 85,023 | 5-32 
Foreign Countries 
SECS EV ARS es a ae 6,918 | 25-0 9,131 | 40-3 372 | 42-5 1,194 | 84-4 
Pee aad Re 5 a 235) | eee 629 | 4-5 1,318 | 9-9 4,613 | 51-9 
PS Ol nt carte dt eres cthesscbe 167 | 0-7 220 | 0-6 TGaton| willed 6,579 | 7-0 
LBS RDV AT es, 5 eee ye aie <5 ete Ae ee 816 | 2-9 2,602 | 6-4 5,468 | 34-6 23,417 | 43-6 
CHIL eee Seok ease valen 66 4.9 379 | 17-6 1,290 | 18-7 5,158 | 37-5 
(CUTE ee h pon SL Ca 2 Oe a 285 | 5-4 88 | 4-6 806 | 39-2 151 | 41-1 
Wolombingnck, ane ec 1,164 8-7 1,368 | 10-5 5,254 | 35-5 5,110 | 41-5 
OSE eT UICH Mme ind here edit oe 13 0-4 247 2-8 837 | 36-2 601 | 27-6 
OUCH G28 ee ee ee Sen 122 3°0 191 2:3 4,531 | 25-2 5,148 | 25-2 
PY TG Med heer ROO! htt Batten ow — —_ 8 1-1 319 8-5 686 | 27-8 
TE Te Ed Je a ee 39 | 0-3 193 | 0-8 3,542 | 19-2 9,256 | 19-9 
BRC CLINATIVCR erties oeictts, ode as coc 39 0-4 310 1-0 3,576 | 40-3 5,742 | 15-5 
metuatemalay.i 82... FN Ao once cls 255 | 4-4 132 | 2-8 626 | 26-1} ~ + 869 | 36-7 
TGIF AVS Tiss tes aceon ence erat aaa oe 61 | 3-4 202 | 6-7 1,074 | 42-7 969 | 37-4 
OMG NT ARs Leis wen nbes Geciai, oe 33 0-6 104 2:6 499 | 81-4 500 | 14-0 
LCL atete eh th ateas Sika oke oicle sie ble.acolea’s 40 3-3 5 0-2 63 | 90-0 973 | 91:6 
TURES ENTAVG 1S Be Dr Sate al a ay Ae _ _ 61] 7:8 755 | 57 1,139 | 5-4 
TESIGERS| Lies oC 7 a et a QE he| at 77) 83 1,273 | 10-5 2,140 | 18-1 
LEED ee Oe a ae al oe 299 3-2 428 3-0 2,201 | 14-2 2, 884 5-9. 
“OTD TEN BRS SRN Se SR ns one 773 | 6-4 945 | 7-5 1,588 | 7-7 9,529 | 13-1 
BUGXICO. er etn. Metco e e nidoons 1,710 5-2 1,848 | 10-2 9,299 | 52-8 17,515 | 58-6 
sone wNetherlands> ih icct.s <sleaa sls el] -- 61 | 0-4 684 | 7-9 5,281 | 20-2 
2 -- 9 0°3 1,292 | 14-3 1,254 | 21-0 
5 -- 131 2°3 1,727 | 46-1 3,166 | 62:6 
119 | 1-8 — — 852 | 7-9 1 7-7 in ee A) 
48 2-8 121 6-0 926 | 16-4 1,161 | 24-8 
16 | 14-7 — — 493 | 18-2 786 | 27-8 
6] 0-6 21 0-2 489 | 6-4 694 | 8-5 
158 4.4 1,668 | 23-4 150 2-7 398 | 53-6 
27 5-2 99 0-8 1,540 | 36-2 1,244 | 10-2 
310 2-1 160 1-0 4,084 | 15-4 4,305 | 17-0 
62 |100-0 5,054 | 30-8 644 | 44-0 2,901 | 41-2 
BRICKDY he pass olsen kee oes 259 | 20-2 678 | 38-6 3,125 | 83-4 1,963 | 66-2 
NERO 2 ga), een 2| -<« 48] 1-3 476 | 24-8 2,416 | 35-1 
DEG ATE CS Ae Sie a en 35,136 | 40-2 52,216 | 38-2 11,794 | 46-3 11,620 | 43-0 
—— See _——— | | | | FL 
Totals, Foreign Countries!..... 50,539 | 4-87) 82,961 | 6-57] 100,894 | 9-12] 172,568 | 10-62 
me Grand Totals.................. 52,061 | 4-97) 87,225 | 6-97 143,636 | 13-02] 257,591 | 15-92 
1 Includes other countries not specified. 2 Percentage calculated on grand totals of Tables 5 or 6, 


_ less United States imports or exports. 
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Aver- 
’ Country ages 
1935-39 
$’000 
United Kingdom and 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 
United Kingdom.......... 124, 047 
Ireland tee. oe seks eee 
1Velssraceee arena Bona ace 6 bic 
British East Africa........ 2, 683 
Southern Rhodesia........ 316 


Northern Rhodesia....... 
Union of South Africa..... 
Other British South Africa 
Gold Coast......0.-.eeees 


oe ea ee Sudan..... 25 
TONS ee oe tee Seana 
Paikistane ve esnce Be Wovens tets 8,531 
Burma ae ese 165 
Ceylon a. soe eee 4,015 
British Malaya............ 11,154 
Other British East Indies. . 
Bermudas fesse ee es seer 102 
British Guiana............ 5, 846 
British Honduras......... 
BarbadOse .cscidess areas 3,261 
JamaAicare see ee ste oe oe 5,160 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 2,387 
Bahamasen tse aot eee 
Leeward and Windward 1,816 
Islan dst ris uineks csereec: 
Falkland Islands.......... 4 
HongKong. oats ke 842 
Malta. ciostes sciatic cre nore 
INewtoundland?.- ccs. 2,188 
Australia. .........-..00005 9,728 
Wigin Si koe jiavaGs Gare ee noes 2,341 
New Tealandesicsaeeee see 4,754 
Other British Oceania..... 3 


Tsrsel es Mee cee ee se ee 
Totals, United Kingdom 


and Other Common- 
wealth Countries...... 194, 961 


Foreign Countries 


Afohanistamletca.. + sie oer 
Ave DISMeE ee orks crete terete 
Argentina ee. ie sae aer 5,374 
INGISETID ahs se eto de ras ores ms rere 245 
Beleimecte ace toe ee coc 6, 328 
Belgiani@ongo...-..0-----» 5 
Olivia eecks asus ceehisarl ce 
Brazil bac ote ie Mewes 
ULI et oeeieke eee ober 
Chile Bes ca ieee 
@hing fs.-. i ACE es 3,344 
@olombia-.....ce ete eee 5,139 
Gosta Rica... a. caso se 77 
Cuba ees es os de tla eters 615 
Czechoslovakia..........-- 1,979 
PSnMAMK a cctah oie ie aes 165 
Greenland). 62) Aneaeeee 311 
Dominican Republic...... 4 
remere EAL SORT Bee 41 
FOR a Tae he Ole seer 728 
EL eredor HEI EGG AGG HnIC 19 
stoniae weaves. sh eh eaer 23 


1945 


$000 


1948 


1946 1947 1949 1950 1951 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
201,433] 189,370} 299,502) 307,450) 404,213} 420,985 

76 85 71 2 2 
= —< 5,531 884 12 22 
3,603} 7,683} 9,543} 6,094] 15,067} 10,864 
181 484 798 401 1,496 + 
19 59 51 
7,992|1 4,228] 3,816] 3,862] 4,964) 5,372 
3 — ey 
5,381 6,493] 9,751 6,709} 8,999] 7,112 
4°772| 2,149] 4,939] 2,598 1,486 898 
aie 5 10 294 49 
33 inn 26 083 ys 40 otf 
’ 0 ’ ’ ’ 1 
27,877) 42,250/) “4'3o6| 1,193 1,706] 2,233 
3,745| 11,653] 11,182} 11,635] 17,604] 16,396 
5,871| 16,908] 21,878} 16,187| 28,852) 57,980 
its 5 21 47|, 4,623 
139 144 87 82 
12,187| 12,358| 15,380} 22,355) 21,735) 25, 025 
1,221 58 834 295 44 458 
5.548] 7, 6,387 7,080/ 10,057| 13,409 
10,484 6,371 9'557| 16,577| 19,080} 18,041 
4137; 5,654  9,027| 14,575] 15,205) 15,082 
648 818 532 346 
308 297 395 956 
1,866] © 2,989] 2,203) 3,001 
22 2 47 
9,268} 9,427) 11,091 9185]... - 
19°754| 14,229] 27,415] 27,429] *32,803| 46,228 
3,123, 4,178] 8,275! 7,997) 10,194, ~ 5,993 7 
11/956} 10,831) 11,603} 8,910) 11,855} 30, 107 
49 2 2 Z 
340,501| 354,394) 504,114| 494,229; 645,624) 727,089 
1 5871 1 = 109 51 
: y 12,127| 28,115] 22,659 
14°372| 17.961] 5,746] 3,324) 10,913) 18,955 
ae 281 382 964, 3,191 
4,429} 10,120} 13,661} 19,022] 22,795) 39,C95 
1,644 703 1,481] 3,052. 
et 2,049| 2,442 1,848 
14,018) 13,888 20, 559 21,163 28,178 40, 627 j 
332 598| 1,353] 2, 153) 
2,321 2,304, 3,912] 3,347] 5,299] 1,929) 
9,708| 9,197 8,668} 12,588| 13,3421 13,063) 
1,546 3,107, 2,119} 3,378] 8,785 
13,228] 23,751| 22,606] 6,562} 4,134) 8,333 
3.6451 4,809 6,401 6,036] 4,668 
1,455} 9,585} 1,893 1,406] 3,730 
7,127; 8,186} 17,270) 3,822) 1,180) 1,126 
07 889 137 1,473} ~° 2,438 
1,490 155 659 711) 
2,428 1,342 1,166} 1,054 848} 1,183 
ra = 11 30 116 
2 Included under ‘‘Foreign Countries’. 3 Less than 


1 Treland bemeae a Republic in 1949. 
00. 4 Eix-bond. 5 January to March 1949 only. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Countries, 1945-51, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Grand Totals.......... 684, 582 


Aver- 
Country ages 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1935-39 
$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Foreign Countries—concl 
BRE HIOPIA cise esas de wens > 5 2 1 9 38 49 31 31 
MAHIANG . 5 reece le edees ste 70 — 23 30 39 45 217 158 
MEP TANCO.. oo gece de eeee ss: 6,382 273 4,610 8,755 12,648} 13,309 14,669} 23,974 
Krench Africa, 0a. fo s55: 61 308 353 252 112 543 398 
French East Indies...... 126 — — 1 — — 1 
French Oceania......... 3 44 22 18 — 416 476 360 
French West Indies...... 1 94 3 19 57 123 1 1 
Madagascar. 2...i..-5:. 31 119 123 18 28 9 8 29 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 26 11 7 15 11 12 17 25 
FROIN ANY. wetaeas bidet! 10,364 2 Af 498 1,729 7,134 11,026} 30,936 
RET OOCOb ssid ss arate sts 47 64 95 144 135 20 74 
onatemals joie .0..0 fers oss 67 1,779 2,928 9,488 8, 209 5,743 5,781 4,618 
PANG Aas eee cine awe ves 63 514 7 227 176 1,026 1,769 3,020 
BAGHOUTAS 1. cscs<ossaten srs 49 8,017 TosoKe 6,999 6,182 6, 986 5, 620 4,027 
TEUSTAFE gate ROE Ronee 130 —_ — 50 103 76 3 121 
PCOLATG cicero Vcbee tes 3 31 9 30 76 52 233 26 
BTANG Sa. decrees sodas tes 126 406 274 299 959 288 192 521 
LHC) EE Pe Sree Peeters 357 974 1, 489 1,502 799 1,418 1,201 2,132 
BrOtAnd .... gc hoeaG so uae eee 2 2 2 2 2 148 85 
israel.4... ii... ee Ded 2 2 2 2 2 504 490 929 
SEM ee Beeson meee 2,403 1 2,704 3, 872 6,981 9,048 Gestalt teeing 
Fratan Africas. ocids5¢ec5 1 1 — — 
ADSHNAS hoe ocak eases 4,649 == 3 350 3,144 5, 551 12,087 127577 
ROP OA Fa ene tees sae ow SRS oe a — — — — 1 35 
NERUVIA.. tie Sisco wae eee 11 _ — — 1 4 3 33 
PSOE. feos siete ees 14 12 60 25 if ff _ 183 
MeRGMWARIS cto Siac epee os « = — — 2 2 = 12 
INEGXICOS cb edocs Gee Fete 667 13,508] 14,610] 16,980} 27,258) 25,494) 32,974) 18,018 
EGPOCED sata saci a's on 32 111 3 346 142 704 1,071 
The Netherlands.......... 3,984 401 2,497 3,530 5, 831 6, 688 8,896} | 14,010 
ig ONESIA Utne eile hele os 800 18 7 200 2,261 1,454 723i 1,052 
Netherlands Antilles..... 150 830 3,186 8, 648 7, 286 Bile 17,336} 10,809 
SarinaM ewe yosc bows ss 1 — 59 519 873 326] J 228 1, 141 
INTCATARUR IO See e mos phe s- 1 1 29 87 172 179 339 596 
NOR WA Vielen crtoosis teenie» 742 641 836 4,999 1,103 1,212 1,405 2,977 
PAA Ae cs ce oes 32 34 38 2,107 1,226 2.512 5,478 3,492 
poeney Sn ey 4 62 241 264 232 230 374 350 343 
1 PS 6 et Pere 3,554 149 847 407 1,989 2,465 3,961 5,588 
Philippine fslands....25«:. . 563 . 2,058 8,063 6, 442 4,203 6,425 8,954 
ORANG sent heim ice ms to's 185 — 22 183 357 1,430 
MR OTLUGALS som wee a oes. 265)|- 1,658 2,188 1,409 1,177 1,351 1,698 1,980 
Azores and Madeira...... 157 63 241 655 364 554 387 410 
Portuguese Africa........ 15 306 510 392 77 212 109 198 
NV OUTNANIAs oe hee yes sees a 96 oa 1 1 19 3 19 20 
Sho Se, temas ae 84 — 1 28 79 WPA) A Aligriey 1,938 
ES eT Maidens Maske eteiersls aiaiste ss 989 4,353 4,484 3,002 2,586 2,427 3,558 7,114 
Canary Islands........... 10 — — 7 11 6 16 
SING Ce os Ganee CDRA ae 2,044 1,093 3,681 3,184 aes 3,474 5,145} 11,808 
Switzerland............-.. 8,110 7,863 11,149} 11,941 7,444 10,902} 14,464 16,398 
MES Oe A ae ea 6 19 71 30 28 429 62} 16,381 
BUSTIN ic tole aan cece: - 293 204 1,880 2,672 1,064 1,207 1,280 15:757 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
PPEDUDIIOS Syren... ct elee fe = 341 1,747 1,519 181 4 11 80 358 
United States bee Te 418 738\|1, 202, 418]1, 405, 297/11, 974, 67911,805,-76311,951, 860 0,476|2, 812, 927 
ASIC, At teen oh site ays 5 ¢ J 3 389 744 1,323 1,218 976 1, 483 
American Virgin Islands. . 1 _— 32 16 46 14 12 166 
United States Oceania.... 1 — 50 o — 85 115 a 
leer A les Shiota ita ae tse 186 6 346 709 796 361 495 1,414 
| Biches erode 945 (00 ye eee ee 13 51 198 270 1,583 523 931 1,276: 
CEST RE, Sg Se eee ae 180 95 618 321 714 1,069 2,770 3,768 
IVEMOZUOIS A. occ ce ses chee ess 1, 662 17,267| 26,886) 46,688} 94,758] 91,697) 87,264) 186,718 
Per OSA VIA sek wae sees ss 99 — 2 23 5 45 122 149 
Totals, Foreign Countries*| 489, 621/1,314, 107|1, 586, 778|2, 219, 550)2 132, 831|2, 266, 978/2, 528, 629|3, 357, 767 


1,585, 775|1, 927, 279|2, 573, 944|2, 636, 945|2, 761, 207/3, 174, 253/4, 084, 856 


1 Less than $500. - 2 See ‘* United Kingdom and Other Commonwealth Countries’. 3 In- 


cludes other countries not specified. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1945-51, with Averages, 1935-39 


Aver- ) 
Country ages 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1935-39 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
United Kingdom and 
Other Commonwealth 


Countries 
United Kingdom.......... 353,741! 963,238) 597,506} 751,198] 686,914] 704,956) 469,910) 631,461 
Treland'? ieee. Pee ns 3,861 14,278 7,956} 17,598 9, 257 9,052 2 2 
Adoni ene ne ttla eee a i 109 156 256 1,602 2,653 57 31 25 
British East Africa........ 789 3,787 2,220 4,682 3,473 1,730 - 849 1,444 
Southern Rhodesia........ 970 2,008 3, 284 7,369 PA ell 2,665 1,202 2,669 
Northern Rhodesia....... 450 606 553 395 281 
Union of South Africa..... 15,457 31,593 68, 633 66, 674 83, 248 Hea f83 42,561 52,736 
Other British South Africa 15 6 15 5 27 
Gambia: eee ere hake 30 33 63 66 26 8 12 26 
Gold’ Coast™ee ccc sce 270 890 871 1, 652 2,072 1,489 581 980 
Nigeria oS. scien eee ates 145 318 1,021 2, 285 876 1,068 247 796 
Sierra, Leones. 20-5 cee. e203 376 410 811 717 303 219 200 
Other British West Arica. 3 3 3 2 6 3 3 3 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan..... 109 94 510 1,028 be hae “3 ae a1 a seis 
1100 bi: BRP ean m5 e ; ; ; 5 
Palsistun idieea. 0a eee 8,732) 307,461) “49,046; 42,947/) “7’o775| 18'097] 8,681| 4,486 - 
Burm). teeter cee 71 478 442 823)- = 2 2 2 2 
Ceylonies es hse ee 246 8, 290 2,140 4,079 1,710 2,159 2) Bie) 3,470 
British: Malaya.......02... 2,173 1,114 3, 224 7,464 9, 288 5,437 4,097} 10,796 
Other British East Indies. 5 2 51 f°) 16 2 382 3 
Bermud seancee tener 1,381 2,511 3, 805 5,108 4,102 3,616 2,991 3,693 
British Guiana ss. cence. 1,344 6,418 7,109} 10,273 8, 229 5,676 4,052 5,308 
British Honduras.......... 255 884 1,110 1,375 1,151 600 491 572 
Barbados eacncwsceecrnss 1,218 4,750 6, 205 9,063 5,654 5,013 2,974 4,584 
JAMNIAICA.= eee. Nee oes 3,887} 14,404; 15,500} 18,214) 12,350 9,033 7,495} 10,213 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 3,372) 16,433 19,140} 26,354 17,105) 125325 7,476 9,950 
Bahamas........... beh att 3,688 3, 636 2,268 1,937 2,136 
Leeward and Windward 1,600 6, 865 8,341 
Vslands we see sock sot ae. 7,592 Gal77 4,515 onels 4,229 
Falkland Islands.......... 3 8 2 39 3 7 1 2 
Gibraltarayow, sao senr ce 9 586 333 252 15 336 329 648 
Frongs Kongers cae 1,651 99 4,362 6,397 8,256} 10,099 8,004; 12,033 
Maltaz, Gaaetee ss soca ne. 4,740 4,671 6,705 3, 250 3,905 4,680 2,150 
Néwioundland 4.54.60." 8,048] 40,515} 388,229] 55,085] ~ 55,055 92294 Bee oe 
a PLC: Rak) ee OL 28,924) 32,226) 38,194] 60,294] 38,257] 35,363) *35,446] 49,079 
ICS ON oo eer tort 387 261 875 1,386 492 598 234 802 
New Lealande sc see 12,799) 19,102) 16,110} 87,386) 18,375) 14,489] 10,983} 21,757 
Other British Oceania.:... 25 64 20 63 156 61 ii 
Israelie: S2n35s. eee. 251 2,866 3,562 8,473 5,036 2 2 2 


Totals, United Kingdom 
and Other Common- 


‘wealth Countries...... 447, 444/11, 486,848) 904, 701/1, 168, 501/1,032,391/1,015,022) 655,089) 872,407 
Foreign Countries 

Mighanistaner. seni s shee... 3 6 1 36 43 14 52 97 
Allbania ji. atbors...< cee 3 497 122 505 90 — 3 1 
Arabia SN iiincs occae ee je: Bs 7; he . ah 3,142 875 1,414 
Arventina deenesnc alice a 4,696 6, 003 14,089} 31,697 16, 680 2,902} 13,360 8, 883 
‘AUIStRIA erence cde ioe: 27 3 3,679 3,070 3,110 3,706 2,369 2,166 
Bel giuin sien tenance ans 13,204 34,618] 68,626] 52,749) 33,085] 56,525) 66,351] 94,457 

Belgian: Congo sere 89 945 1,201 1,292 2,241 2,459 2,471 4,318 
BOWVid des seas eee 113 319 529 567 1,046 1,908 2, 267 3,484 
BAZ ile atc hee 4,012] 16,748} 24,602) 31,660} 28,601 17,259} 15,806] 53,684 
IBUIZaTID:, Aaa toss a eee: _- 14 123 2 2 
Burma. J... aa een ; 173 54 30 279 
Chiles aca ccs 848 2,562 3,565 4,392 4,495 3, 633 6,864] 13,751 
hima. eee 8. eee 3, 808 6,573 42,915 34,984 29,128 13,801 2,057 367 
Colombians sa.c. eee 1, 296 5,011 8,930 9,950 8,406 8,012) 14,806} 12,311 
Costar Ricatekn«.aceeeaee 103 521 873 1,780 1,216 1, 859 2,312 2,175 
Chula hie tole de tne 1,418 4,535 5,270 7,502} 10,987} 14,391 18,005} 20,424 
Czechoslovakia........... 881 6,717 9,871 13,779 11,395 3,030 2,179 492 
Denmarked pssececu neers: 1,438 109 1,527 4,328 7,748 3,109 923 5, 587 

Greenland si. ceece — 888 234 128 88 27 134 206 
Dominican Republic...... teal 732 1,541 1,914 2,386 2,194 2,954 4,060 
ars Sch Sam acter Me 93 360 801 1, 626 1,308 14 1,432 2013 
Wey pita cyt seu eee 399)| 36,417 15,086} 10,922) 10,205 4,762 3,716 2,466 
EL dae ey ance 69 386 454 665 1,108 927! 1,467 2,002 


1Treland became a Republic in 1949. 2 Included under ‘‘Foreign Countries’’. 3 Less than 
} 4 January to March 1949 only. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1945-51, with Averages, 1935-39—concl. 


Aver- 
Country ages 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $’0900 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Foreign Countries —concl. 


HEHIOOIA pp cieeioe eee ice 1 7 30 94 74 42 54 198 
SLATE, INE ee itlss wate 539 1 507 19a lp 2,280 607 600 3,129 
Te er Ren ee oe ee 8,566] 76,917 74,380} 81,058} 92,963) 36,004 18,403] 46,538 
French, Atriea + os acs 04+. 248 16, 908 8,945 4,598 2,747 2,243 1,927 6,748 
French East Indies....... 85 1 269 858 498 Wi 69 223 
French: Guianaws sos 225 36 50 180 264 129 129 5 4 
French Oceania.......... 80 143 121 230 153 295 737 626 
French West Indies....... 157 351 1,278 1,743 538 70 39 40 
Medarascarai. Aden. . snk 13 54 263 177 408 227 117 102 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 309 737 784 1,158 1,432 1, 208 1,061 1,186 
REGEMANVS aso seiee socee. 9,639 2,724 6, 867 6, 690 135204) 98235451 8,873| 37,028 
IGreeGe) {ee ras Se ee 1,142) 25,563 9,739 5,440 9, 663 2,615 1, 833 2,703 
(oAteMialateseo a oe eos 117 424 928 1,630 1,548 1,697 2,401 2,365 
AA GULINS bo Eon whoo 131 612 ILA DAL 1,366 1,393 1,602 2,513 2,588 
PLOMCUTaS ast ideas - ees 159 188 . 624 641 677 678 613 3yD10 
le byy ech aie BOR OF Ae eee 4 1,063 946 820 75 86 3 
PCalsnciminee coe nia scs: ts 28 3,681 le 2,485 1,845 743 847 700 
rank ANA Te ts tack. 118 1,816 Aol O46 684 11,987 993 1,000 
Trace Seas Naoto te ok. 55 3,494 anol 2,160 831 472 70 1,062 
rela Gee wet a cacti dsicion ai 2 2 2 2 2 2 13,321 20,921 
ASTACLA ren ees ware oe 2 2 2 2 2 12,709 1 2e 25) 11,816 
halve creer cs oc oes 2,785], 89,470) 20,387 35,688} 32,379 12,567 15,476] 48,763 
EBT OleR er ernclite ee crds cus O8 1 19 — 5 5 10 374 2,029 
Other Italian Africa...... 2 6 Syh if 1 92 184 3 
ADEN MOM MRN ee ccs ois7s.e ae: 21, 880 _ 1,027 559 8,001 5 S60lmuncOs oc 72,976 
Korea... eS eae ae et 3 — 126 30 23 233 1,143 213 
JOE GANT GE Mes Fo Sud hae ie ue ap is sé 211 46 1,071 
EDORIAn saan abe race Dad oaelan 7 84 67 143 129 119 109 odes 
IM GRICONAMA Ret LA ek aa. 2,630 8, 165 10, 536 11,700 15,045 15,411 17,624] 29,880 
IMOTOECCO a Haters bic see ae veel 9,192 1,169 1,447 1,700 1,268 1,700 Bool 
The Netherlands.......... 10,062) 39,970} 33,888) 55,940! 438,684 13,759 8,617! 26,191 
Indonesians waar e 5 tens os 801 56 6, 833 5, 807 7,959 4,640 3, 052 5, 227 
Netherlands Antilles. .... 176 799 1,399 1,844 Oriio 2,008 4,464 1, 834 
SUPA Amati g. eek. 49 174 476 826 695 960 863 934 
INTCAPAT UA Sepe Stet, caso. 2 72 317 366 590 701 638 756 1,097 
INDE WAU athe suis: <a e uies = 7,247 7,842 19, 267 20,320} 28,429] 21,736 18,924 32,198 
PAN ATOG a Aes ce rice sees mess Ss 316 1,006 1,502 1, 882 4,123 13, 632 9,019 5,961 
oe ieee REWER SAE ac ine; 8 44 85 153 369 133) 110 167 
Sn ae ue See ae 1,072 3,957 3, 080 3, 695 2,529 7,050 3,744 5, 054 
Philippine slsndss oso66 cc. 1,523 2,153 8,901 10,448 9,810 13, 983 10, 829 15,598 
POPANGMRPY ose of oes wee 805] 9,249) 22,501 15,380 5, 804 1,945 1,432 94 
Portugal wed, poe oe oko ees 170 2,356 2,662 3,502 5,181 8,405 5,641 4,665 
Azores and Madeira...... 8 21 71 392 tet 101 210 259 
Portuguese Africa........ 1,675 812 2,128 1,898 3, 258 3, 604 2,702 2,827 
Portuguese Asia.......... 1 4 76 147 104 162 103 107 
TLOUIMANIG MV eaehic ne sos eee 52 — 1 102 440 338 122 11 
STE A cs. ae 22 — 58 415 609 752 1, 200 2,378 
SDA eine ae nas Ao cine tna 495 992 695 941 596 387 5, 642 742 
Oundry Mslands Wexeccwe: 17 49 333 46 12 49 237 107 
Spanish Afriea. ......0..2.. 9 — — 62 54 95 62 75 
SU Wele et eee ae 2 Se, eRe 8,593 4,169 9,133 17,461 7,207 5,516 4,250 127125 
SS WIEZELION secre rece es - 948 10,922 8, 636 14,196 19,389 32, 281 26,435 25,345 
Niscke aes 80 630 228 2,546 6, 094 3,278 1,462 7,036 
BP Gye ete ee ness 388 710 1,618 2, 229 2,012 14,121 3, 744 2,962 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
HREDUD LCS aseeiy Dees an 336] 58,820 17,705 4, 866 112 93 i 
IGE SEALES. ais arcive <.0ie's ive 321, 294111,196,977| 887,941/1, 0384, 226]1,500, ae 1,503, 459|2, 020, 088 VAY Me oY) 
BADE OR Cae Wee NS, fcr hcciaws 154 223 276 800 1,008 959 2,264 
American Virgin Islands. . 42 18 110 160 oF 126 156 "181 
United States Oceania....| ~ 2 5 5 199 318 182 205 191 
EDGE bee, St ot onl 1,207 3,934 2,758 3, 299 5, 867 8,311 6, 830 6,418 
PEO LWICOnoa hoes coke 425 2,301 2,926 2,605 2,300 5, 962 7,643 8,120 
MIPUPOAY 2. PilasSoos. oceeda hs 310 1, 857 2,671 Shou 4,201 2,282 1,918 6,868 
cae ait) Ls ee 1,139 4,053 11,086 12,989 16,935} 27,689] 25,457) 26,982 
WAUSOSIAVID. 20 coh ooo: s 18 11,710 12,030 6,729 PPD, 734 818 2,739 
Totals, Foreign Countries*| 437, 092||1,731, 482|1, 407, 514) 1, 606, 401/2, 043, 047/1,977,939|2, 463, 297/3, 042, 055 
Grand Totals.......... 884, 536/3, 218, 330/2,312, 215|2, 774, 902/3, 075, 438) 2, 992, 961/3, 118, 386/3, 914, 460 
1 Less than $500. 2 See ‘United Kingdom and Other Commonwealth Countries’’. 3 In- 


cludes other countries not specified, 
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Years, 1886-1951 


Value of Trade with the Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, Significant 


Item and Year 


Imports 


Ended Mar. 31— 


Exports (Domestic) 


Ended Mar. 31— 


Canadian Trade with— 


United United 
Kingdom States 

Pi€. 1EAKG 

Value of Value of 
Total Total 

$000 $000 

39,033 | 40-7 42,819 | 44-6 
42,019 | 37-7 52,033 | 46-7 
32,825 | 31-2 53,529 | 50-8 
42,820 | 24-1 107,378 60-3 
69,184 | 24-4 169,256 | 59-6 
109,935 | 24-3 275,824 | 60-8 
77,404 15-2 370,881 73-0 
213,974 17-3 856,177 | 69-0 
164,707 | 16-3 668,747 | 66-3 
194,778 15-0 893,585 | 68-8 
147, 292 18-2 490,505 | 60-7 
114,007 15-2 496,898 | 66-1 
134, 965 (hate \ DEG OA Rye 
201, 433 10-4 | 1,405,297 | 72-0 
189,370 7-4 | 1,974,679 | 76-7 
299, 502 11-4 | 1,805,763 68-5 
307, 450 11-1 | 1,951,860 | 70-7 
404,213 1227; 12130 47655 todo 
420,985 10-3 | 2,812,927 68-9 
36,694 | 47-2 34,284 | 44-1 
43,244 | 48-8 37,743 | 42-6 
62,718 | 57-2 37,789 | 34-4 
92,858 | 52-3 67,984 | 38-3 
127,456 | 54-2 83,546 | 35-5 
132,157 | 48-2 104,116 | 38-0 
451,852 | 60-9 201,106 | 27-1 
312,845 | 26-3 542, 3230) 40-6 
459,223 | 36-4 457,878 | 36-3 
290,295 | 25-2 492,686 | 42-8 
402,062 | 40-3 360,012 | 36-1 
328,099 | 35-5 380,392 | 41-1 
1,032,647 | 34-8 | 1,149,232 | 36-7 
597,506 | 25-8 887,941 | 38-4 
751,198 | 27-1 | 1,034,226 | 37-3 
686,914 | 22-3 | 1,500,987 | 48-8 
704,956 | 23-6 | 1,503,459 | 50-2 
469, 910 15-1 | 2,020,988 | 64-8 
631,461 16>) | 2:297,675-\ 708: 4 


Other Common- 
wealth Countries 


Value 


$000 


2,384 
2,318 
2,389 
3,833 

14, 606 

19, 533 

27,826 

52,029 


49,907 
62, 287 
89,304 
74,893 
103 , 666 
139, 067 
165,024 
204, 612 
186,779 
241,411 
306, 104 


3, 263 
3, 893 
4,048 
7,891 
10,965 
16,811 
30,677 
90, 607 


95,701 


105, 006 
104, 159 
102,707 
369,015 
307,195 
417,303 
345,477 


P.O 
of 
Total 


mem Ot mm Or dO bo bo bo 
do oF Pe RK DT LK Or 


5-0 
4-8 
11-0 
10-0 
6-0 
7-2 
6-4 
7-7 
6:8 
7:6 
7:5 


Other Foreign 


Countries 
Pic 
Value of 
Total 
$7000: 
DU a7e | AY 
15,163 13-5 
16,619 15-8 
23, 900 13-4 
30, 694 10-9 
47, 433 10-5 
32,091 6-3 
117,979 9-5 
124,980 | 12-4 
148,343 11-4 
81,796 | 10-1 
65, 257 8-7 
72,773 4-2 
181, 482 9-4 
244,871 9-5 
327,069 | 12-4 
315,118 | 11-4 
398, 153 12-5 
544,840 | 13-3 
S715 4-5 
3,791 4-2 
5,152 4-7 
8,700 4-9 
13,516 5-7 
217233 7-7 
57,974 7:8 
243 , 389 20-5 
248,439 | 19-7 
264, 430 22-9 
131, 134 13-2 
113, 728 12-3 
420,581 14-2 
519,574 22-4 
572,175 | 20-6 
542,060 | 17-6 
474,480 15-9 
442,310 | 14-2 
744,379 | 19-0 


SAE ke ae ee 
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8§.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal Commonwealth and Foreign 
Countries, 1939, 1950 and 1951 


Country Duti- 
able 
$'000 

United Kingdom and 
Other Commonwealth 
Countries 
United! Kingdomincteass.3t. 52,589 
British East Africa | eee 757 


Union of South Africa..... 784 
Other British South Africa! |} 
Gold Coast...... ek a ae 251 
DSCC TS gt tee, Sk ee nee ee © 2 
India (includes Pakistan). 5,185 
SEY LOU lle natok 2,169 
British: Malaya: 7.2: . 783 
BERMUGR ANS. ee 58... 8 
British Guianai........... , 540 
IBATDAUOS Eethie gee Bote. 2,376 
WSMAICR Moe Sic. taco deh 25323 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 2,143 
IBShamas eye 2. os. eck s 770 
Leeward and Windward Is. j 
Fons Wong sive: asa 615 
PAMSEDRNID Ayo Seem oe oe 4,718 
LOD hed ae A ieee ae Ca 2,776 
aah Zealand a0} hn a 143 
Totals, United Kingdom 

and Other Common- 

wealth Countries!.....| 83,313 

Foreign Countries 

PATA DIS ay, ete encase : 
AT SSNMnAU Reet ae. 1,939 
Belgie sect noche 4,155 
BS Tatzalte Aerotek on eeu SE 817 
Ching kaso Ane es. ang Zeoce 
Colombia sess. soon uke 648 
baat Ah biked Be pes ons 812 
Czechoslovakia........... 155| - 
Denmark: 4. crue. | 123 
Dominican Republic...... 16 
FECUACOT NG ee ca 58 13 
Wl Salyadors s.dcsecten te 44 
TAB CGR ee nls a eee 4,671 
(ermine wre, 2 hee eS, 6, 969 
(Guatemala 5.0.05 2a... 8 164 
FPOMAUTOSH os 36ST Enc 17 
Pe TebCh ae rane mek i ode 2a}. 475 
LEY Vita pee eS 1,937 
Pianist eset ese 4,038 
WEG COMO T OE eS Ck al | 471 
The Netherlands......... 2, 248 

Netherlands Antilles..... = 
ROT WANE aileha tate Ie oi.6c oe 585 
PANAMA ROS sors Qa eed a's 72 
EET IS oabetele. taeuopeeinchate tee ck 10 
Philippine stances Ase 265 
eerhucalyere shit Sei 169 
Saint, oe et oes 518 
DCL ert Ve aeons ala, ae 1756p 
Mat ZerIANd ati! win. ose 2,772 
LETC) a ea 229 
Marted Statessc3e.kcn 21. 302,559 
VESEY ATS) FS 54 
Totals, Foreign 

Countries)............. 341,158 

Grand Totals......... 427,471 


1939 


Free 


$000 


61,419 
1, 869 


4,123 


105,588 


194,340 


1,889 


217,997 


323,584 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


1950 1951 

Total aati Free Total Dut g Free Total 

$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
114,008) 151,142} 253,071] 404, 213) 173,624] 247,361] 420,985 
2,626] 9,590) 5,476] 15,067) 2,789) 8,075} 10,864 
1 35 366 401 2D Way 1,496 
3,990 770| 4,245) 5,014 LOSE ee GLolle songod 
251 5,519] 3,480) 8,999) 3,302} 3,810) 7,112 
54 1,445 41 1,486 776 122 898 
9,808] 2,599) 36,369} 38,968] 6,286] 36,163} 42,449 
3,563 567| 17,037) 17,604 467} 15,929] 16,396 
13,145 389| 28,463} 28,852 305| 57,675| 57,980 
66 17 70 87 12 70 82 
6, 892)) 14,455 7,279| 21,735) 15,534) 9,491) 25,025 
3,874] 7,513) 2,544] 10,057!) 10,562) 2,846) 13,4u9 
4,357|| 17,473 1,608} 19,080}) 16,705 1,336] 18,041 
2,668 8, 060 7,144} 15,205 8,371 6,712 15, 082 
1.580 46 486 532 40 306 345 
? 3 392 395 677 279 956 
782 1,945 258 2,203 2,258 742 3,001 
11,269]| 12,457} 20,346] 32,803]| 16,559] 29,669) 46,228 
2,778] 10,194 1} 10,194 5, 986 7 5,993 
4,266 1,601 10,254; 11,855 5,543} 24,564] 30,107 
188,901] 245,842) 399,782] 645,624] 270,576] 456,513) 727,089 
2 — 28,115} 28,115) — 22,659) 22,609 
4,406] 7,177) 3,736] 10,913) 10,539 3,416] 13,955 
6,778], 14,758 8,037) 22,795] 29,522 9,573] 39,095 
Tel 22.078 6,100} 28,178] 27,617) 13,009} 40,627 
2,776] 2,330) 2,969! 5,299 1,139 790 1,929 
5,437 13,302 Al) toro42i: 13.032 30} 13,063 
- 889] 3,037 1,097} 4,134 6, 848 1,485} 8,333 
191 5,698 337 6,036) 4,465 203} 4,668 
197 901 505 1,406 Hs 1 Deve 1,008 3,730 
16 te 74 6 1,180 1,107 19 1,126 
18 1,424 49 1,473 2,086 352 2,438 
45 831 17, 848 1,141 42 1,183 
6,027) 10,543 4,126} 14,669] 18,968 5,005} 23,974 
8,947 6, 833 4,192) 11,026 25,394] 5,542) 30,9386 
164) 5,068 Taig 5,781 3,945 673] 4,618 
17 5,565 56] 5,621 4,013 14 4,027 
479 P2201 — P20 1,496 636 2,132 
2,354 7,619 1,754 9,373] 11,471 2,746] 14,217 
4,864) 11,512 575} 12,087|) 11,490 1,087} 12,577 
479) 5,549] 27,425) 32,974 7,841}; 10,171} 18,013 
37 (95s "52050198. 841 8,896] 7,508] 6,503) 14,010 
270) 17,090 247) 17,336] 10,657 152) 10,809 
680 e121 284 1,405 2,074 903} 2,977 
73 5,478} — 5,478] 3,487 5) 3,492 
601 121 3,840] 3,961 278) 5,310] 5,588 
451 760! 5,666) 6,425 244 8,709 8,954 
275 933 765 1, 698 1,063 917 1,980 
662 2,785 773 3,558 5,464 1,651 7,114 
2,289] 3,993 1,152) 5,145) 9,827 1,981] 11,808 
3,459) 12,708 1,756] 14,464] 138,712 2,687) 16,398 
405 747 533 1,280 1,021 737 1,757 
496, 899]|1,177,677| 952, 799/2, 130, 476]|1,624,80211,188,125/2,812,927 
1,943 6,860! 80,404] 87,264]| 11,001] 125,716] 136,718 
562, 155/]1,375,692| 1,152,937 |2.528,629]|1,903,728|1,454,040|3,357,768 
751, 055 2,174,304 1,910,552 |4,084,856 


1,621,534/1,552,719|3,174,253 
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9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty 
Imports from the United Kingdom and from the United 


Dutiable and Free Imports, 1939-51. 
Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years 1868-1938 are given at p. 532 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Collected and Percentage Proportions of 
States to Totals of 


Average Ad Average Ad v1. 
Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- 
Year of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
—___—____—_———| Total Total of All |-—— —————]| Total Total of All 
Dutiable| Total |Dutiable| Free | Imports||Dutiable| Total |Dutiable| Free | Imports 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c, p.c. 
1939. 27-0 12-4 12-3 19-0 15-2 21-3 13-0 70-7 60-1 66-2 
1940. 24-8 8-4 9-3 21-4 14-9 20-3 12-4 78-0 58-0 68-8 
1941. 23-4 4-7 6-0 24-5 15-1 18-8 11-6 84-7 53-6 69-3 
1942. 24-2 5-8 5-4 13-2 9-8 19-0 9-2 88-2 72-5 79-3 
1943. 18-7 5-2 4-5 10-8 7°38 18-9 10-0 90-2 74-0 82-1 
1944. 16-3 6-1 4-7 7:9 6-3 18-7 10-2 89-0 75°5 - 82-3 
1945. 17-6 4-7 4-7 13-1 8-9 19°3 11-1 86-6 64-8 75-8 
1946. 17-5 4-5 4-8 17-7 10-5 19-4 12-7 85-4 57-0 72-9 
1947. 15-9 6-4 4-9 11-3 7:4 19-5 13:1 84-9 64-0 76:7 
1948. 17-1 7:7 9-8 13-1 11-4 15-7 9-1 76-2 60-0 68-5 
1949. 16-2 6-9 9-1 13-4 11-1 16-0 9-0 75-6 65-3 70-7 
1950. 16-6 6-2 9-3 16°3 12-7 16-3 9-0 72-6 61-4 67-1 
1951. 15-8 6:5 8-0 12-9 10-3 16-5 9-5 74-7 62-2 68-9 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information about the composition of 
Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by groups and individually. 


10._Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1939, 1950 and 1951 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 
Group — —— a || ——__—_———— ae 
1939 1950 | 1951 1939 1950 1951 1939 1950 1951 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 

United Kingdom 
Agricultural and veget- 

able products....:.... 13,033] 27,960] 21,316) 94,205] 228,795} 231,585] 107,250) 256,788] 253,040 
Animals and products... 4,304 9,722) 12,778 73,577| 538,346} 29,860] 77,941 63,132). 42,695 
Fibres and textiles...... 41,194] 112,913] 139,094 3,464 1,139 1,265] 44,783] 114,707) 140,878 
Wood and paper........ 3,046} 3,682 4,345]| 43,937] 40,687] 141,181) 47,020} 44,457) 145,568 
Iron and its products....| 19,253] 148,850) 126,553] 15,977} 10,099} 19,914] 35,420) 159,604) 148,344 
Non-ferrous metals..... 5,108] 38,321] 42,621|| 83,363] 117,401] 181,635] 88,516) 155,793) 225,097 
Non-metallic minerals..} 12,020} 30,202) 32,864 3,430] 9,527) 13,072 15,507 39,789 46, 124 
Chemicals and allied 

DLOCUCLS: arse oe eee 7,375| 14,047) 16,188) 5,731 5,993! 10,370) 18,117) 20,104 26, 806 — 
Miscellaneous commod- 

TEINS haaer eRe tscaniyel tet 4 8,674) 18,516) -25, 225 4,415 2,928 2,579) 13,339 22,376 28,153 
Totals, United 

Kingdom............ 114,007| 404,213) 420,984] 328,099] 469,910 631,461) 442,893] 876, 750/1, 056,705 

United States 

Agricultural and veget- 

able products.........| 45,361] 180,072] 208,451] 79,469] 176,937) 263,443) 125,187) 358,095 472,857 
Animals and products...| 16,936} 57,240) 73,546] 44,117] 253,333] 265,528) 61,942} 312,521 341,327 
Fibres and. textiles...... 41,564] 151,776) 220,966 2,306] 18,343] 19,588]) 44,791] 172,893) 244,841 
Wood and paper........ 28,687| 92,329] 125,630] 165, 824/1,016,396]1,114,581|| 194, 797/1, 109, 244 1, 240,942 
Iron and its products....| 158,138} 811, 008)1,146,844 4,954] 136,445] 169,188] 164,805) 957,992/1,330, 364 
Non-ferrous metals..... | 99,243] 135,685| 192,827I! 49,5381 267,0431 278,009 79,5571 405,866| 473, 655 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 
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a I ee a 
~ 10.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1939, 1950 and 1951—concluded 
GV3u33q3u3x0x07y"4"’=_="l[—e"ee0080—@erO0)nnananns0mauQ™QmSmSTT eee eo 
Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 
1939 1950 1951 1939 1950 1951 1939 1950 1951 


er | | | | | _ C 


$000 | $7000 | $000 | $’000 | $7000 | $’000 || $’000 $000 $7000 


Group 


United States—concl. 


Non-metallic minerals. .| 106,095} 430,859] 435,856i| 16,161] 73,983] 89,926 124,664] 510,372) 530,719 
Chemicals and allied 


LOMUCtAA.; Loe eden 2 30,668} 134,603} 165,061 9,684} 58,499} 67,253]/ 40,634] 194,118] 233,607 
Miscellaneous commod- 
TELOS Melon tee ss 40,206) 136,904) 243,748] 8,339] 20,009) 30,159]| 50,275] 159,835 278, 527 


Totals, United States.| 496,898/2,130,476|2,812,927| 380, 392|2,020,988|2,297,675| 886, 652 4,180, 936/5, 146,839 


oO | > | |] — | | || 


All Countries 

Agricultural and veget- : 

able products......... 127,835} 484,475) 542, 641]) 220,118] 636,898] 894,210! 348, 651/1, 123, 0111, 438, 395 
Animals and products...| 32,758] 86,968] 125,562i| 131,804] 365,775] 348,033] 165,537] 454,844] 476,207 
Fibres and textiles...... 100, 866} 364,509} 483,520] 14,428) 29,573} 36,858]| 116,435] 398,124] 528,754 
Wood and paper........ 33,703) 100,366} 137,047|| 242, 541/1,112,945)1,399,076]| 276, 578]1, 213, 988]1, 536,973 
‘Iron and its products....| 183,160] 980, 229]1,332,251]] 63,102 251,109] 342,299] 248, 297|1, 244, 307/1, 692, 766 
Non-ferrous metals..... 42,108} 215,526) 290, 848! 182,890) 457,263} 569,870] 225,852] 676,123] 865,139 


Non-metallic minerals. . 132,824 611,741] 684,535) 29,332] 103,655] 131,529] 164,660] 721,427) 821,392 
Chemicals and allied 


DFOGCUCtASS leks. oe 43,706] 158,221} 191,813] 24,263] 100,525} 131,690] 68,299] 259,957] 325,596 
Miscellaneous commod- 
ities. /./5. os). et a Asie 54,096] 172,218} 296,638] 16,448} 60,644} 60,895] 72,669] 239,545} 363,018 


Totals, All Countries. .| 751, 056/3,174,253 ode 924, 926/3,118,387|3,914,460/1,686,978/6, 331, 326/8, 048, 241 
en NUE UR es TN Veo ee ee Nee ale ob a OE 
1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 
11.—Leading Imports, 1926, 1930, 1940, 1946 and 1949-51 
Nore.—Commodities are arranged ‘in order of importance in 1951. 
—————— 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 1946 1949 1950 1951 


_ ee | |S | | | LL 


$7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $’000 | $000 | $7000 | $7000 


66,155) 123,743} 274,664] 307,963] 353,894 
71,497} 130, 287] 216,316) 226,249} 328,741 
47,580} 66,453) 117,748] 158,405} 195,177 
30,673] 68,352] 177,210} 161,642} 195,082 
55,610} 53,376) 98,093] 93,639] 173,127 
59,760) 56,694) 49,630] 120,354) 141,149] 174,764] 168,070 


milectrical apparatus. .........0c.eee seeds o. 16,697} 30,281] 21,250] 47,788} 69,802] 82,565] 120,101 
Cotton, raw and linters..................... 23,722) 14,653} 25,884] 44,397) 67,036] 90,561] 96,570 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured............. 10,159} 6,007} 26,353] 29,825) 37,404] 55,306} 94,809 
(ERS pe Ga ll CaO aoe len Se Sa Se ee 29,523} 30,974] 27,948] 95,496} 72,623] 90,986] 94,735 
RMIT AS IC GUIS TS 5 oe oe cro aren gies o's acolels « 13,908} 10,827} 12,385] 29,462] 58,698) 54,640) 88,422 
BRL COUGDEOGUCES Aco cisccd Wictac ocsnsoretsssieas a aaies,s 32,858] 25,563) 24,646) 74,761] 73,394] 66,883] 86,580 
MPR UNIIY PEOCUOUS. | oo sce sachs oN Sees 37,883] 26,496] 29,115) 39,879] 71,084) 86,945] 85,862 

_ Rubber and products........ See: Saket ks ate 29,991] 12,842} 35,115] 20,079} 29,020) 48,680] 84,529 
Automobiles, freight and passenger......... 24,381] 20,560) 15,438} 31,702) 44,150! 85,917| 70,624 
ENSET IS lo hee ns lama e coc .. 39,199] 33,339] 20,611) 34,744] 62,656] 52,383] 67,723 
Books and printed matter.................. 13,483] 16,827) 16,655] 30,737] 36,077} 42,489] 50,913 
Memred AUG GHIGOLY 2.05. il oe. ee dela wa ok 6,104] 5,135} 3,666] 16,162} 28,910] 42,546] 49,598 
Mourist purchases... .......2..0.cceeeceeee ds _ — 3, 883 9,125) 28,848} 33,090] 47,071 
Beets ANC PrOdUcts...-.. <0. <0. oeccled acs. 17,197) 16,628} 7,388} 20,197) 25,857] 39,407] 46,086 
Muny and products. .:......5....... 600 sees 8,196} 10,747) 11,125] 17,825) 32,965} 33,699) 43,404 
Pipes, tubes and fittings.................... 3, 835 4,103 4,448 8,411] 28,145) 35,394] 43,183 
MUTOTE ANG DATES oi. nese oss ss <intels ore'e « c's — 1,346] 10, 646 9,448) 13,256) 10,942) 41,438 
OR OEAIN! sto. 5 osc oslo anode os 12,244) 11,518} 10,050] 15,062] 22,596) 34,248] 38,950 
Synthetic fibres and manufactures of........ 5,500} 13,781] 6,692) 22,108) 30,129) 21,299) 35,453 
MM ARO « Sriot Oo, SEAL OY. de evode vans 10,978! 12,908! 8,858! 18,8341 20,068! 23,4341 34,831 
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$7000 | $7000 


Stone and product........0.-.0eceee scenes 5, 747 7,059 
Glass and glassware.........-.se22sce eee 8,515] 8, 285 
Veretablessc. pire co haere wns ie 6,352 9,345 
Flax, hemp, jute and products...........--. 15,643} 11,808 
Refrigerators and parts..........-.+--++0-55 — 2,101 
Precious metals, except gold...............- 2,631 2,164 
Wood unmanufactured -)-=-.00-- >. 74a 12,698} 11,029 
Aluminum and products...............-+... 4,870 6, 296 
Synthetic resins. .........---.+e-eeee cere a -- 
Scientific and educational equipment....... 3,877 4,290 
Inorganic chemicals...........--.-++e+++00> 6, 260 7,363 
Maa tice Sit tee es te as ne AS om rea ener re 5,221 6,739 
Vegetable fibres. ..........-. cee beeen eee ee 5, 126 3,669 
Wood, manufactured..........--.5-25+20ee: 9,336 9,210 
Cettlore tenmects aa eee eee oe 7,367| 11,755 
ANAT REA aE Leth PREY ed MN ae cc Co oc ce 4,621 4,158 
Trontore tetas hc heats Poe LRG) onion Frdete robs 2, 854 3,024 
Drugs and medicines...........---++++ +0005 3,101 3,652 
Coakprodcts nie oe. ae See rt ote ais VEYA 6,359 
Murstand productsty-see- ee sees racine 12,560} 9,585 
{TT aah: ORAL - Bei dire. ht een ore emer 12,517) 12,660 
Pats ANGLVALDIS NES te wae et ee ee nee 4,378 4, 664 
Brass and copper and products........-...-- 11457) “13,753 
SIRS oc fee RN DR RN chet, ca nro 3,486 1,855 
POOLS ae es oe Ea Ee eas Don 7)! 
Cooking and heating apparatus............- 652 2,026 
Beverages, alcoholic..........-...+---5055- 28,339| 37,937 
Leather and manufactures of............-.-- 9,031 9,728 
Wire and Chainsese socte ose ee eae scenes 4,084 3,007 
Hardware and cutlery ...03 co. 3-5 lee 3,760 3,740 
Ores OL metalsencnscse see reo ener eet 368 283 
Rags and waste... oic.0 cn ecient Seer iw le 1,588 2,106 
idesran dus icinsiecciice teense siete eens 9,201 6, 047 
Milk-and productse ase seer ae ae oe ere 3,966) 12,975 
Dyeing and tanning materials.............. 3, 654 3,002 
Castings and forgings..........--+-.+++++++: 4,688 2,823 
Cocoamand chocolates nes cee eet eae 3,329): 2,956 
Clocks and watches............. hl Ee 3,101) 2,759 
Animal oils, fats and greases..........--.--- 2,487 DA WIHT 


12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 1939, 1940, 1946 and 1949-51 


Nors.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance in 1951. 


SNe ee nn Te 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 1946 1949 1950 1951 


$000 | $7000 | $7000 | $’000 | $7000 | $000 | $000. 


Newsprint scs . Lih2, 2% <.<reret stole -wteiatainisames aire 114.091] 133,371] 151,360] 265,865] 433,882) 485, 746 536,37) 
A Oar ice Me OA OU ES fons, ME eB Daan OS 362,978] 185,786} 119,530] 250,306) 435,158} 325,614 441,04 
WoOod-pul psa. « cncae eds see BS seme = pene een ee 52,077! 39,060} 60,930] 114,021) 170,675] 208,556 365, 13: 
Planksland boards: ae... see tes - renee se 61,943} 36,743] 67,737| 125,391] 160,420) 290,847 312, 191 
INT Ge] eee wee retin c Peee eaeere un eromretee erent 12,461} 20,505) 61,163] 55,205} 92,324) 105,300 136, 68! 
Grains, other than wheat....:..........--+- 39,015| 3,405} 10,097} 44,724] 64,272) 53,235 129, 21 
Aluminum and products.............++++00+ 7,140] 9,930} 34,325) 56,030) 93,998 106, 867| 124,77! 
Fish and fishery products.............-.+- 35,982| 31,050] 31,651) 86,486) 98,749 112,718] 117,46 
Hour Of wheat ovata a no ener ere tere 71,994} 37,540] 26,352) 126,733) 97,693] 93,839 113,85 
Farm implements and machinery..........- 16,935] 10,302} 9,537} 28,662) 92,527 87,811] 106, 43) 
Copper and products.........:eeeeeeee cere 15,009! 31,355| 52,659! 37,005! 86,623! 87,587 87,18 

\ 
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12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 1930, 1940, 1946 and 1949-51—- concluded 
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Se eo 
SS OOOOOOOOOOOOOOSSSSSSOESSSOSSESOOeeeeeeaeeea=a=S=$~$~<SnSSS a enunuuRBROwee oo 


Commodity 1926 


$7000 

FG AO TIEOUUCUS aires, fase we aia sarod. s Sreiavree 8 8,615 
Asbestos an products .pjceaae- aie. « -eeln gary 10, 705 
TGA GS en Oh res eles Se « latent 31,642 
GEORG cette > bp ease Lens xo eRe 14,067 
Automobiles, freight and passenger......... 32, tol 
CGS. Seo cars Oe tae ees ob ss aoiaely 13, 294 
Bevoraves, AICOMOMC-..... ip. case es eens 24,539 
Precious metals, except gold...............- 13,528 
Nees eI OLOMUCUS eee ernie see oe ri ei aid stot orsl 13,780 
Machinery, except agricultural.............. 4,451 
Paper, other than newsprint..............-- 7,524 
Pertiliz6rs.) 2002.00... oes ne er dees 4, 664 
GRrO LO VS rete races one oe aie omer OR meee Meeker 3,413 
Piiussand PLOUUCtSasee stare. we oye Seis = ely eet 19,490 
Rubber andiproducts, ..2:S.8s.- 2S... ese nce 25,970 
SVE 0 Ife, aed es one ye oul ea Res ce cS Sie RED te 9,035 
Shingles: cg ur aiatian «eS ceieu sales ~ Sreingetorsia 8, 752 
Abrasives, artificial, crude.............+ piss 2,908 
eee ey Be ier A Be 2h 2 re! aos 2k eae a 7\- 
Veneers alGepl ywOOds: 2 = cue. «ae seus» ies cee 243 
Bicctrical apparatus...72). 260.55. -2o i. 1,695 
MG DACCOn ee a nce OR ee ok Sele atte 2,047 
Arne NAGE O WAV GG dee 3. swe x tie hes ey a 5 5,485 
Pigs, ingots and blooms, iron......-+......-- 108 
ale SPAT GES EUS eee east sn.oocichscimenile oth pais oeeks 6, 707 
FR TSME eek: seas as eet SAS, Ss: bite GRAS 7,244 
GUISES VOELECUS tars sib oe ee cine siatnteraysniet 7,146 
Rolling-mill products, iron..,......--..+++- 2,686 
Milk products, other than cheese........... 16,464 
Copan ouuctserane.. 6c ce seee vas en reir 786 
Weretm lose emia ines. os cs sa ene als st syeitielecs.ecs 13,891 
@hecsew sys See). aces seco ites 65 wits esele 24, 858 
Engines, including locomotives..........+.. 302 
Soda and sodium compounds..........+..- 3,421 
eatherwand productss o-oo. 6c seein oh ter cles 8,591 
Ships and vessels. ..........00eeceeeeeeeese 437 
tate ro feies) 08 Dee 2 GR es, Soe nt bce Ay ee ener 923 
Paintawand sarnishes). oc.tce sh sh os «0. sels ener 502 
PUIG GcTIC CHEUR Va Saal sic Ses See els + sie eine lenis = 
PANT ORAL eee lees See cine ttish soles ss == 
WOT COCNICUS eiesas ainlatois cjsiateisieieuslaleccie*jaczi= «shou 1, 633 
PimshUsrenGr cba es ea oes eked. seals — 
WOT pen get ed patie uinytarr to eee eee 2,644 
Drugs and Medicines, 0... se. cee hema eee 568 
iasspancdproducts...5...4ae. Gaa~ sp. voneee ok 854 
Scientific and educational equipment....... eel 
eanclwAre anc. CULIeRy ..sturcsimeie mets os Sw = wie 3.445 


1940 


$000 


12,038 
15,833 
63 , 289 
12,522 
54,306 
12,442 
9,334 
14,053 
9,490 
13 , 458 
19,519 
8,584 
6,007 
16,176 
12,950 
3,358 
7,606 
7,601 
924 
3,763 
3, 283 
2,744 
10, 290 
12,900 
3,681 
5,862 
2,072 
6,886 
4,681 
9,372 
5,175 
15, 723 
239 
5,935 
8,000 
101 
1,588 
2,325 
4,892 
5,985 
1,561 
1,339 
1,596 
2,262 
2,576 
3,563 


1949 


1950 


1951 


$000 


55, 862 
37,298 
68, 120 
31,317 
28,055 
61,449 
34, 588 
27,918 
42,187 
31,840 
19,039 
39,385 
19,182 
23,327 
25,780 
43,769 
16, 803 
11,466 
14,117 
7,703 
12, 293 
8,885 
10,752 
4,957 
14,358 
13, 186 
10,938 
15,548 
13,844 
5, 169 
6, 602 
16,257 
31,394 
4,174 
7,229 
42,458 
3, 294 
3, 604 
4,845 
24,935 
5,395 
6,044 
3,885 
4,279 
3,210 
4,512 


$000 


58,893 
63, 475 
74,518 
34, 768 
28, 192 
79, 126 
43,507 
33,568 
38,199 
25,644 
19,568 
38,874 
17,075 
25,298 
12,153 
30, 712 
32,401 
14,767 
13,310 
12,315 
11,089 
10, 643 
12,036 
21,331 
14,410 
15,336 
10,875 
7,121 
11,030 
7,152 
8,388 
16,552 
14, 986 
5,497 
7,948 
22,847 
5,483 
4,025 
6, 102 
4,383 
6, 298 
2,129 
5, 455 
4,298 
3,362 
2,646 
4.500 


$000 


84,450 
81,831 
72,462 
68; 103 
63 , 363 
63, 065 
56, 463 
48,524 
45,392 
40,271 
37,734 
35, 734 
31,347 
29,864 
29,067 
27,915 
27,483 
21,377 
18,596 
18,046 
17,729 
16,620 
15,763 
14, 433 
13,791 
13,494 
12,758 
11,806 
11, 267 
10,961 
10,550 
10, 232 
9,844 
9,680 
9,166 
8,774 
8,563 
7,999 
7,938 
7,524 
7,497 
6,776 
6,522 
6,037 
5, 660 
5,520 
5,160 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
any importance imported into Canada from all: countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States, during the calendar years 1948-51, are given in Table 13 
while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 14. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item — 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Matnuy Foop 
Fruits— 
AD | Me bicuvtsetreshites pet toe. ett a eee $ 38, 806,933] 46,376,684] 57,883,759] 59,687,372 
oe PE TUItS CTICd ee... Meee ieee see ae lb. 94,304,651} 84,561,795) 91,754,819] 90,770,584 
$ 10,372,736] 9,639,734] 11,878,275} 12,752,567 
3 Fruits, canned or preserved............... $ 5,725,810 7,686,072] 10,832,511] 13,541,824 
4 Fruit juices and fruit syrups............... gal. 7,828,413} 10,727,647 9,900,719} 10,686,943 
$ 4,655,527) 8,920,845] 10,391,102] 8,753,428 
MOtalswEUtts meter ree ese. Race Sac coe $ 59,561,006] 72,623,335] 90,985,647] 94,735,191 
e| Nite sae. sae te plete ee, < SOAR ge eee $ 31,027,036] 23,187,420} 22,372,557| 22,780,324 
Vegetables— 
Gr eVegetablessireshwe. se. a ae ak oe ee $ 6,845,449} 18,459,891] 238,258,901] 26,295,324 
7 Vegétablest-drredaey.4 oe a. ae. $ 1023727 52, 922 453,176 1,598,925 
8 Wecetablesmeannedin yey) tgs cane fae lb. 2,251, 100 292, 338 1,613,446} 14,558,732 
$ 310, 954 77,920 336, 625 1,848, 116 
9 Pickles, sauces and catsups................ gal. 320,954 348, 841 451, 245 1, 830, 485 
264, 194 393, 820 454,810) . 1,647,830 
TOtalsmeViegetalbles. wae eee tee $ 7,523,324] 19,184,553] 24,503,512] 31,390,195 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
10s) Arai neet, tras bane eee aie aks | Ge eeee $ 27,649,298) 238,179,116] 36,041,202} 40,799,292 
li Moilledsproductssstce eee ee ae, 1,155,586 824, 037 649, 222 1, 060, 661 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 1,273,553] 1,581,098} 2,401,701} 3,911,085 
‘13; Other farinaceous products................ $ 486, 139 273, 088 314, 868 315,013 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ 30,564,576] 25,857,339] 39,406,993] 46,086,051 
14, Oils, veretable, forfoods 2 iviccc.dohes «6 coecens $ 2,046,136} © 3,261,471 3,085,866] 4,020,548 
15, |Sugar-and its products... 00... ase $ 71,751,972} 71,084,197] 86,944,954] 85,862,388 
iG: |\Cocoarand chocolates 3.5 2.252) es. ate et. 16,459,648] 13,997,722} 16,018,701] 11,733,095 
I%} |\Coffectandschicory ik. in. Bs eed, lb. 88,286,198} 98,740,143] 83,913,500] 89,765,806 
23,913,935} 28,909,886) 42,545,733] 49,597,626 
IStSp ces: SEN eens ee oe a eee ere lb 4,527,993] 4,595,908] 5,660,407! 5,390,009 
$ 1,928,472 2,233, 041 4,388, 938 3,755, 983 
EST a8, €.. athe fee SRE dee lb. 36,206,451} 43,193,575] 55,198,271] 42,456,287 
$ 17,738,846) 21,347,150) 28,610,731] 21,017,954 
20 |Other vegetable products mainly food...... $ 3,655,287; 2,269,123} 2,975,921) 2,690,506 
HMOTATS RAL MAINT Sa HOOD MME Te cee tee $ | 266,170,238] 283,955,237] 361,839,553] 373,669, 861 
B. Orner THAN Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
21 Brewed aren stor corner ee 157,720 210, 267 163, 697|- 245, 634 
ae |) moistilledaee re... ee ma eee ee eee pf. gal 2,377,849] 2,631,654] 2,257,276] 3,098,723 
13,534,500) 19,574,536) 14,525,215] 15,589,620 
20 WAMLGS Ae mcuatae sh, Seto ie ia Re tad On ee ae $ 1,999, 800 2,235,405 : 2, 171,163 2,545, 267 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............. $ 15,692,020) 22,020,208) 16,860,075] 18,380,521 
BA aA SANTOS Sher ves Evens ge. temuvdels ae $ 6,213,823] 5,302,253) 5,998,974 6, 450, 067 
2 |Oil cake and oil cake meal.................. cwt. 72,880 627,592 401,352 921,977 
$ 377, 925 2,327,950 1, 626, 823 3,781,402 
26. (Oils; vegetables notifood..... 90s... scence. $ 18,865,747) 20,550,327) 31,162,293] 34,929,198 . 
27 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 1,703,563 1,894, 386 2,265, 085 2,932,625 
28 |Rubber and manufactures of................ $ 31,606,871} 29,019,563} 48,679,690] 84,529,303 
ROT DCCUS Me RUIN Mi date deo Coenen: $ 1,823,555 4,069, 841 7,182,545 8,453, 292 
306 |Tobacco and manufactures of............... $ 3,170,373 3,941,677 3,998,898] 3,668,036 
“31 |Other vegetable products, not food.......... $ 4,295,146} 4,311,401] 4,911,395] 5,846,864 
Toraus, B. OrHer THAN Foop........... $ 83,749,023} 93,437,606] 122,635,778] 168,971,308 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Pod ucts hier way ae a ee 349,919,261) 377,392,843] 484,475,331] 542,641,169 


| 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51 


United Kingdom United States 


= = | eer — eet INO) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
a a a = 18,543,842} 25,283,575) 34,791,540} 37,890,484) 1 
— = 332,473 48|| 41,677,802] 34,944,112] 32,552,198) 38,040,220) 2 
=e os 40,331 22 4,400,059} 4,355,456} 5,015,566} © 6,194, 660 
98, 675 416,986 448,478 599,566 668,274] 1,452,394] 2,224,675} 5,789,100) 3 
278) 1,047,892 130, 444 11,675] 7,100,792) 8,372,419) 6,993,565) 9,327,771} 4 
4,552 834, 744 111,083 18,981] 3,900,779} 6,959,850} 7,985,420] 7,710, 801 
103,227; 1,251,730 599, 892 618,569] 27,512,954) 38,051,275} 50,017,201} 57,585,045 
19,596 43,476 92,356 59,870) 14,345,080} 9,862,971 4,404,703) 3,979,964) 5 
296 227 2,299 1,186 5,189,843] 14,578,659] 20,918,172) 22,677,187) 6 
3,314|- 104, 677 224,879} 1,042,882 56,527 73,506 118, 236 474,356) 7 
== ~~ 900 1,170 , 169), 2,030,596 132, 680 530,225} 9,448,669) 8 
= 462 110 920 246, 129 14,999 93,553) 1,038,858) - 
5, 242 5, 247 14, 845 9,161 206, 194 46,379 176,512} 1,436,783} 9 
16, 239 15, 891 33, 842 23,016 66,313 42, 854 126,488} 1,264,765 
19,849 121, 257 261,130] 1,068,004) 5,558,812} 14,710,018} 21,256,449) 25,455, 166 
215 ae 1,093 = 27,632,443] 23,122,919] 32,950,231) 37,612,833) 10 
1,792 1,162 949 2,223) 1,139,093 802,932 621,686] 1,047,205) 11 
895, 403 942,843] 1,758,480) 2,360,576 313,875 535, 601 536,605} 1,423,660) 12 
; == 601 251, 434 179,461 193,914 220,303] 13 
898, 895 944,005} 1,760,500} 2,363,400 29,336,845} 24,640,913] 34,302, 436 40,304, 001 
Lis 298,555 61,982 == 1,553,311] 2,654,680) 2,550,912) 3,752,334) 14 
1,324,774] 1,304,896] 4,579,000} 3,121,993 560,511 950, 874 787,877| 1,440,132) 15 
485,923) 1,495,418) 2,761,086 275, 339 38, 904 51,451] 1,603,983] 3,313,542} 16 
322,360 129,518) 2,521,093 371,117 354, 255 528,873] 1,455,273] 1,903,475) 17 
296, 800 40,844) 1,379,052 213, 059 204, 868 328,983} 1,087,302] 1,574,840 
650, 234 605, 632 842, 695 603, 472 516,053} ~ 1,067,426 888, 564 832,399) 18 
426, 617 425, 256 448,320 311,369 282,961 586, 380 552, 865 543, 922 
280, 428 502, 363 458,752 513,491 44 49,546 71,937 48,808) 19 
140, 033 235, 834 251,510 290,363 63 19, 240 44,508 24,539 
110, 422 57,952 271, 248 939,359|| 3,487,782] 2,047,631] 2,467,421] 2,326,257] 20 
3,826,136] 6,219,223} 12,466,076] 8,561,325|| 82,882,091) 93,904,416) 119,025,657) 140,299, 742 
157, 587 197,714 161,749 236, 890 133 9,903 98 20| 21 
989,796 1,041,392) 1,118,136] 1,312,207 515,397 757, 192 276,974 636,425] 22 
8,492,300] 11,996,130] 8,834,495] 9,195,573] 1,346,516] 3,991,727) 2,336,247 2,186, 655 
108, 624 227, 804 150, 547 191,175 47,795 36, 092 47,732 34,085} 28 
8,758,511] 12,421,648] 9,146,791] 9,623,638] 1,394,444) 4,037,722) 2,384,077 2,220,760 
57,336 107,379 168, 235 90,289) 4,614,958] 4,266,722) 4,808,204) 5,306,051) 24 
ae = aaa = 72,880 627 , 592 390, 038 921,977] 25 
= == = = 377,925| 2,327,950) 1,594,895) 3,781,402 
1,872,522 279,244} 2,511,429 426,505 6,348,703] 17,317,090) 20,116,756] | 15,436,530) 26 
42,325 32,793 36, 247 65, 169 585,378 581,336 79,016] 1,256,569) 27 
520, 495 758,531; 1,394,979} 1,775, 640|| 14,041,446] 15,304,731} 20,379,298) 26,146, 489 28 
16,631 823,451} 2,006,890 444,208] 1,455,106} 2,648,519) 4,171,261) 6,881,649) 29 
95,759 118, 225 119, 224 131,272 1,435,513] 2,324,751) 2,583,017} 2,320,362) 30 
105, 641 46,445 110,539 197,544 3,419,560] 3,659,175) 4,229,538) 4,801,067) 31 
11,469,220] 14,587,716) 15,494,334) 12,754, 265 33, 673,033] 52,467,996] 61,046,062} 68, 150,879 
15,295,356] 20,806,939] 27,960,410) 21,315,590) 116,555,124) 146,372,412 180,071,719} 208, 450,621 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, — 
All Countries 
No. Item S:eeS esi FS RS 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
II. Animals and Animal Products i 
aa Amimals eli vain on wroteon eee eae $ 3,343,749 2,946, 894 2,249,817 3, 166, 88.) 
2 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 1,056, 664 925, 642 922,376 1,100,573 
3 |Feathers and quills and manufactures of..... $ 411,636 612, 253 622,781 802, 038 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— i 
4 Bishttreshiorminozen 0... pean eae ee ae $ 2,537,354 1,958,952 1,325, 872 2,309, on 
5 Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled.... lb. 8,613, 218 3, 230, 163 2,362,425 2,576,317 
$ 886, 767 452, 458 357,757 380, 037 e 
6 Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0.p........... $ 1,378, 490 2,194,379 1, 864,470 2,833, 84 | 
v | Other fishery products, ”.0;p...:........:. $ 716, 893 694, 649 780,613 901, 660 : 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o:p.......... $ 5,519,504 5,300, 438 4,328,712 6,425, 108 4 
— | | — — x 
Pe 
8 | urs and manuiactures Of sue... . . see aloe $ 24,567,786| 19,575,733] 21,998,958] 21,586,369 
9 | Hairs and bristles and manufactures of...... $ 1,994,917 2,325,414 2,414,154}- 3,296,611 
10 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... No. 225,669! 3,691,232} 3,334,534 2,715,160 — a 
$ 8,351,403] 12,388,278] 18,250,251] 14,211,736” 
11 | Leather, unmanufactured................... $ 4,985,015 6, 644, 934 8,396, 187 9,413, 621 
124 Leather smanutactured sn see a ee ee $ 0,429,017 5,480, 774 6, 389, 230 7.618, 333 a 
TSuiMeats: os ieAR peo ss tanh. wae eS SI $ 825,266] 5,652,220 8,392,475] 23,509,614 4 
14s Milk and ttsiprocducts..ee ese ne 30M, $ 10, 704, 387 2,492,726 3,875,263} 13,858, 047 
15 | Oils, fats, greases and waxes................ $ 11,871,509} 5,326,361) 8,249,468] 9,846,662 
16:Other animal products #000 ae $ 5, 644, 502 4,424,779 5,877,970) 10,726,422 ° 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products. $ 84,701,655} 74,096,446] 86,967,642] 125,562,023 
Ili. Fibres and Textiles , 
Cotton and Its Products— i 
17 Cotton, raw and unmanufactured.......... lb. | 183,526,275) 221,245,187) 246,208,448] 214,707,322 i 
$ 57,182,285} 67,288,820] 90,927,016 96, 569, 667 : 
18 Yarn threadtand:cordages.-as teen oe lb. 9,408,666} 7,556,836) 5,751,452 8,620,429 
$ 12,899, 324 9,319, 464 7,963,543} 15,304,761” 
197) “Piece goodsi(@abrics) i= cence. 24 Meee lb. 39,629,699} 44,076,096) 36,742,289} 41,394,177. 
$ 52,815,466] 52,665,702) 45,901,357} 54,984,071 dl 
20 Other cottenmroductSee oni) ane ee ae $ 12,449,997} 11,156,741) 12,652,561 16, 290,789 | 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products......... $ 135,347,072} 140,430,727} 157,444,477} 183,149, 288 4 
21 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 27,259,024) 20,129,682] 25,589,198] 31,091,992 of 
22 (silk and manufactures Olessse.: 4... seat ook $ 3, 842, 813 5,566, 265 1,412,259 7,631,573 vi 
Wool and Its Products— ‘, 
20 Wool, raw and unmanufactured........... lb. 60,795,229) 45,315,224) 51,302,972] 44,586,013 | 
$ 47,743,965} 387,403,644] 55,305,983] 94,809,397 — 
4-5 Piece 2oods: (fabrics). + oe eee eee ee lb. 13,089,207} 11,777,948] 10,496,962 9,647,393 ot 
$ 42,647,648] 41,747,340] 31,719,026] 38,566,565 © 
20 | ;@ther woollen products....4..6.-4. oes: $ 24,674,496) 20,908, 809 20, 663, 762 29,156,198 — 
Totals, Wool and Its Products........... $ 115,066,109} 100,059,793} 107, 688,771 162; 502. 160 
ier SOMES Sao y 
26 |Synthetic textile fibre and manufactures of.. $ 29,679,683] 30,129,156) 21,299,101} 35,452,640 / 
Ren therstextileprocductseneen se: seme eene ee $ 39,424,479) 36,716,213} 44,775,025} 63,662,729 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles............ $ | 350,619,180) 333,031,836] 364,508,831 483,520,382 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
25u umber ancutim bene... ae oan ee eee M ft. 42,919 80, 627 86,174 t325 538 | 
$ 5,554,445} 9,524,659} 11,629,216]. 17,776,625 © 
29 |Other wood, unmanufactured............... $ 5,929,234) 5,382,926} 6,267,037] 10, 440,991 | 
30)|\Wood; manufactured. = 4s. aes. oe ee $ 13,765,673| 15,272,640) 16,546,431] 238, 084. 3265 
ol |\Paper and’ manufactures. Ol...,..4..0280 sss. $ 17,212,565] 20,068,438] 23,433,530] 34,831,145 
32)|(Booksandsprintedematter. fsa. i... ue. 2 ae $ 31,268,051} 36,077,921} 42,489,410} 50,913,423 | | 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. $ 73,729,968} 86,326,584] 100,365,624) 137,046, 16,510 


1Cwt. 


] 
a 
F. 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 949 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
264,741 222, 268 259,514 327,277] 3,037,239] 2,706,763] 1,963,128] 2,803,224] 1 
342,769 315, 828 274,192 340, 788 542, 230 471,421 539,916 622,223) 2 
20,971 26, 687 23,254 48,784 306, 571 397,670 413,048 346,518] 3 
411 539 512 849 626,846] 1,279,629] 1,055,339] 1,399,541) 4 
80, 659 164,757 504,157] - 586,782 366, 840 231,733 223, 057 140,342] 5 
12,520 25,193 69,442 83,577 58, 812 49,766 44,771 28, 108 
39, 464 15,798 36, 078 29,763 79,088} 1,124,364 709,317) 1,005,629] 6 
3,029 3,637 6, 989 3, 209 482,783 562,728 659, 876 691,282} 7 
55,424 45,167 113, 021 117,398] 1,247,529] 3,016,487} 2,469,303] 3,124,560 
437, 805 536, 072 755,857| 1,914,672] 21,153,883] 17,476,858] 18,946,672) 16,794,008] 8 
21,351 17, 293 18,716 14,547] 1,810,439] 2,159,479) 2,259,109] 2,873,133] 9 
— 5,132 1,620 30, 696 144,204! 2,243,119] 2,188,829] 1,789,499] 10 
-- 5, 086 2,684 77,455|| 4,705,913} 9,937,486} 9,153,083} 9,878,810 
3,086,436] 3,152,201/ 4,787,955) 5,372,166] 1,649,611) 3,275,652) 3,341,831) 3,417,541] 11 
1,765,320] 1,347,222] 2,606,567] 3,182,012] 3,250,291] 3,523,683] 2,967,965}  3,683,764| 12 
57, 657 51,433 66, 180 545, 646 328,024] 2,656,775] 4,846,857] 15,424,396] 13 
10,926 4, 100 12, 290 13, 180 251, 683 311,078 377,386] ° 721,330] 14 
3,074,018 367,729 258, 326 126,971} 3,296,660} 4,848,034} 7,826,576] 9,508,522] 15 
326, 879 110,381 543,475 697,187] 2,628,863] 2,379,985] 2,134,833] 4,347,679] 16 
9,464,297]  6,201,467| 9,722,031] 12,778,083] 44,208,936) 53,161,371] 57,239,707; 73,545,708 
775 198 74,883 54, 862|| 103,280,145} 168,195,930} 193,939,465] 211,276,537] 17 
381 162 19,396 21,470) 32,366,114] 51,114,828] 70,774,966] 95,178,118 
4,289,271] 2,658,777] 2,992,754} 3,741,346] 5,050,046]  4,887,024| 2,693,678] 4,492,970] 18 
6,873,732| 3,993,462} 4,057,318] 7,676,557|| 5,859,370] 5,281,048} 3,804,871] 7,062,689 
7,319,832] 5,679,933} 3,802,758} 3,030,389] 30,952,601} 33,424,002} 25,558,436] 28,843,776| 19 
14,580,208! 11,487,568] 7,616,811] 7,203,247]! 36,003,753} 34,593,391} 31,056,358} 39,418,797 
7,373,068} 5,237,900] 4,916,544] 5,364,333// 3,892,344] 3,308,746] 3,731,146] 6,939,534| 20 
28,827,389] 20,719,092| 16,610,069] 20,265,607] 78,121,581) 94,298,013) 109,367,341] 148,599, 138 
6,078,208] 4,238,751) 5,531,431] 6,790,943]| 2,021,483] 2,666,748) 2,837,657) 4,926,107] 21 
411,613 433,763 584,131 682,259] 2,497,698} 3,578,833] 4,834,055) 4,350,497) 22 
19,744,764! 13,687,986] 19,651,329] 16,304,644 972,501} 1,323,960} 1,740,828}  3,736,617| 23 
23,821,895] 17,666,991| 29,889,284) 43,147,632 847,565| 1,132,034 2,183,323] 6,848,112 
11,889,807] 10,517,408] 9,585,410} 8,305,733 479, 996 272,394 164,712 182,739] 24 
38,416,847] 36,913,471] 28,320,135} 32,699,043]/ 1,411,047 734, 820 462, 672 547,103 
20,147,607} 15,221,311] 14,060,639] 20,400,441] 1,459,793) 1,321,656) 1,088,655} 1,472,902] 25 
82,386,349] 69,801,773) 72,270,058} 96,247,116] 3,718,405] 3,188,510] 3,734,650) 8,868,117 
16,513,788] 12,986,463] 5,338,572) 5,993,749] 10,882,830) 14,261,831) 11,733,536] 20,402,147] 26 
12,174,244) 11,047,846] 12,578,894] 9,114,459] 14,003,867] 16,382,561] 19,268,675} 33,819,535] 27 
146,391,591| 119,227,688| 112,913,155] 139,094,133] 111,245,864] 134,376,496] 151,775,914| 220,965,541 
39 iv @ 40,445 79,366 82.490 125,688] 28 
1, 158 634 2,769 11,684] _ 4,875,724] 9,213,224] 11,008.024] 16,506,994 
6, 087 1,899 2,255 12,925] 5,710,477] 5,184,718} 5,990,637} 9,689,455] 29 
245,090 350, 797 408, 259 422,694]| 12,182,113] 13,429,493] 14,253,000} 19,664,596] 30 
952, 654 943,085) 1,158,815  1,580,458]| 16,021,663] 19,035,779} 22,013,853] 32,758,186] 31 
1,829,269] 1,804,853]  2.109,667|  2,317,197|| 28,584,762} 33,118,948} 39,064,032] 47,010,383] 32 
3,034,258} 3,101,268} 3,681,765} 4,344,958 67,374,739} 79,982,162} 92,329,546) 125,629,614 


950 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item —_—_—_—_—_—— —_——-—— 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
V. Iron and Its Products 
A rontone see meee oc cde ciate es ton 4,300,163}  2,517,235| 3,070,557) 3,881,418 
$ 15,506,959] 12,057,415) 16,801,727) 22,671,265 
DeMerro a llOV Ss een ce Ae Cans eee $ 1,246,017 1, 063, 087 1,352, 604 4,259, 507 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. $ 4,470,587} 5,419,791 3,375,898] 11,387,617 
AG Scrapairom omsteelimeete = pas secicnai ceca $ 10,453,507} 7,916,619) 5,398,014) 3,854,606 
dn) Castings and Toren isan: eicome ee ee ete ieee $ 9,793,469] 12,587,835) 9,580,131] 13,739,383 
Ga Rolling=nillproductsac eer once $ 83,929,042} 98,092,891] 98,639,001) 173,127,013 
7) |Rubess pipestanaaittinesaeennee eee. se ee $ 18,598,169} 28,144,786] 35,398,818] 43,182,776 
iol Wore eta hee ee eepe Sites Eee ae Ne, ee eee $ 9,016,453! 8,506,175) 7,127,473] 12,303,865 
Qo .Ghainghl. oa. te. ies ee eee Rien oe $ 3,636,607} 3,501,410} 3,064,506 4,470,801 
10; |\Enginestvandiboilersts eee ene noe: 50,284,809) 58,697,740] 54,639,927) 88,421,897 
11 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 139, 993,374| 177,210,372] 161,642,021) 195,081,777 
(eltHardware and cutleryan.ose eee em eriar $ 10,143,978} 11,650,136] 11,782,673) 16,899,982 
13 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 217,090, 260) 216,315,663] 226, 248,681) 328,741, 288 
145)\Springs eee Py ha ean sa he Anne = $ 179, 656 104,382 110, 698} - 19,148 
15 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 4, 476, 094 5,748, 392 8,287,010} 10,128,840 
16"|Koolstand handimplements,..+-222.-.92e0 00 10,998,696] 11,361,189} 18,483,504} 19,117,292 
Vehicles and Parts— 
17 Au¢omMmobilessireteinte---aeaaeema saan: - No 3,348 3,270 6,770 - 5,642 
$ 5,874,814] 5,179,164! 10,587,697} 13,991,589 
18) Automobiles; passenger. (.sc.ces5.. 205 see: No 17, 264 35, 427 81,758 _ 42,692 
$ 21,427,869| 38,970,483] 75,329,592] 56,632,484 
195] Automobileipartsas ss sce eee eres $ 101, 261,083} 117,748,417] 158,404,838] 195,177,254 
20) a. © Gheravehiclesie oe terra yoasa ener ce $ 11,567,761) 13,724,425] 16,779,182). 17,309,597 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts............... $ 140,131,527] 175,622,489] 261,101,309) 288, 110,924 
21 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 52,305,980) 57,551,080] 67,200,073) 101,633,382 


891,551, 452| 980, 229, 068|1,332,251,363 


$ | 782,255,184 


Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 


156, 883, 280 


190, 346, 357 


190, 368, 240 


Aluminum— : 
22 MEERA Sate esa each etc ee ett ‘ewt.} 40,169,876] 35,852,808} 37,232,540] 48,035,179 
$ 9,884,001} 10,063,336 9,890,125) 15,373,013 
23 Aluminum and manufactures of, n.o.p...... $- 7,777, 604 8,159, 206 8,825,665} 12,698,393 
MotalsseAlumain i maeye nei satis eee $ 17,661,605} 18,222,542) 18,715,790) 28,071,406 
24 | Brass and manufactures of:...............-- $ 9,733,687| 12,708,260) 14,491,830} 16,422,410 
25 |Copper and manufactures of................. $ 2,412,568} 2,012,480) 2,371,098) 4,052,877 
20) | leadsandsmanutactures, Ole ace nee ie $ 290, 858 944, 248 594, 835 786, 269 
2% | Nickel and manufactures of................. $ 5, 174, 099 6, 637, 548 6, 880, 228 6,098, 654 
28 | Precious metals and manufactures of........ $ 16,010,316} 17,661,332} 31,398,398] 30,208,153 
29) | Dinvandmts products... sno n A eee $ 7,936, 494 7,910,326} 10,399,050) 19,626,067 
30 | Zine and manufactures of................... $ 2,997,372 3,079,384 3,356, 966 4,261,378 
318) AlloySt72 pick ae ee ec ee ees $ iit Cay 933,931 1,346, 988 2,092,860 
sani Gloeksrandl watches...) set ancoein. eee $ 5, 002,158 9,071,712} 12,011,801) 10,213,573 
$3) (tlectricaliapparatuss2s0:70.s-2h ee een se oe $ 62,127,222} 69,802,480) 82,564,937} 120,101,053 
34. | Gastapparatusteeriwisstoc: Geen « ee $ 627, 985 583, 034 491,349 775.929 
35) (Erintingumatentalsaaeces wecnc ee erat ear $ ID relate | 2,015,171 2,380, 033 2,184,479 
36n| Other mon-terrous metalsaa ace eee $ 22,194,475) 23,109,275] 28,528,263) 45,953,375 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 155,811,967) 174,691,723) 215,526,566) 290,848, 483 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
37 | Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 3,751,979 2,596, 360 2,631,352 3, 428, 453 
aos Olay and ImManuiachuLes Olr ss ee seem ee $ 30,772,690) 32,965,203] 33,699,110} 43,403,839 
Coal and Its Products— 
39 Coalanthracttese nas. ote tee. ice ton 5, 244, 837 3,945, 135 4, 286, 383 3, 853, 431 
$ 56,380,098] 45,656,328] 54,285,320) 51,244, 639 
40 Coal, bituminous and coal, n.o.p.......... ton 25,629,075} 18,250,075} 22,668,440) 22,947,974 © 
$ 130,007,653} 95,492,735| 120,478,811] 116,844, 809 
41 COREG A IIe etek Lae REN rem 9 eine, ton 851,791 716,361 642, 254 956, 755 
$ 14,584,678) 12,305,245) 11,029,927) 16,911,483 
42 Othercoaliproductce eae eee $ 5, 254, 072 3,428,972 4,552, 299 5,367,309 
Totals, Coal and tts Proquctss.. 40. .1.0- * | 206,226,501 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 
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United Kingdom United States 


No. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
— 11 11 -— 3,392,063] 2,350,149} 2,975,659] 3,690,269] 1 
— 638 643 — 11,959,783} 10,769,569} 15,971,317] 21,329,066 
400, 611 190, 210 53, 651 16, 097 845, 406 848, 022 706,657} 2,935,699) 2 
2,349 19, 004 224, 533 2,343] 4,454,455) 5,396,533] 2,714,998] 10,493,226) 3 
820 107 23,925 5,892,980} 4,368,632] 2,257,089] 3,221,800] 4 
1,915,725} 2,873,350} 3,065,590] 5,214,799] 7,866,055] 9,705,372 6,491,038] 8,486,671] 5 
1,654,905) 5,247,106) 13,956,804] 19,926,906] 79,826,758) 88,996,593] 73,930, 035 120,308,700} 6 
1,621,719; 2,411,222) 5,737,243} 9,712,871] 16,957,103} 25,529,370 29,388,650} 31,470,258} 7 
270, 923 461,067} 2,436,907] 2,933,122] 8,741,766] 8,039,414] 4,664,157| 8,900,762| 8 
363, 061 364, 339 384, 881 613,034) 3,248,866) 3,116,285) 2,665,384] 3,819,233] 9 
6,734,100} 9,859,906] 6,711,083] 8,692,858] 40,615,058] 48,253,775 47, 833,732] 79,566,355] 10 
2,106,358} 3,604,154) 8,694,520} 6,877,118!) 137,433,551] 173,088,398 152,576,162} 187,581,155) 11 
1,745,660] 1,792,686] 2,261,610) 2,317,343] 8,080,499] 9,094,093 8,404,167} 12,271,447) 12 
11,550,504) 12,720,403) 17,277,251) 21,373, 473|| 203, 643,363] 201,573,012] 204,984, 479 296,978,195} 13 
2,870 1,762 3,144 19,248 176,786 102, 620 107,554 99,900} 14 
155, 016 176, 943 389, 189 517,107) 4,316,428] 5,555,160] 7,801,886] 9,278,468] 15 
866, 767 1,062, 959 1,641,727} 2,664,520] 9,583,537} 9,670,571] 10,897,049] 14,900,400) 16 
2,036 2,202 5,173 2, 267 1,292 1,034 1,587 3,375) 17 
2,112,923} 2,085,348} 4,824,792} 2,405,202] 3,747,614] 3,090,487| 5,756,886 11,586,387 
14,177 31, 231 77, 666 28,518 oF 8,685] 3, 183 14,105} 18 
14,721,029} 31,499,868/ 68,366,135} 26,506,824] 6,643,044] 7,044,887 6,337,796] 30,077,048 
742, 229 1,485,165) 4,282,470) 5,760, 199|} 100,491,962] 116,223,622] 154,107,515] 189,341,446] 19 
1,769,658} 2,749,982} 3,186,381 2,899,296) 9,695,015} 10,718,239} 13,276,687] 13,985,787] 20 
19,345,839} 37,820,363} 80,609,778] 37,571,521] 120,577, 635| 137,077,235] 179,478, 884 244, 990, 668 
2,087,506} 2,903,528] 5,401,273 8,077,071] 48,906,643] 53,025,450} 60,134,549] 90,212,316] 21 
50,824,733) 81,509,747] 148,849,915) 126,553,356] 713,126,672| 794,210,104 811, 007, 787/1,146,844,319 
—_ — _ — 1,989, 766 867, 564 1,819,401} 2,792,244) 22 
-= — a 1,936,718 775,567, 2,289,082] 3,149,235 
592,582} 1,346,408 1,053,418 1,948,806) 6,276,942] 6,562,869] 7,351,214] 10,109,553] 23 
592,582 1,346, 408 1,053, 418 1,948,806) 8,213,660! 7,338,436] 9,590,296] 13,258,788 
409, 856 592,285 818,572 843,496) 9,289,974] 12,034,383) 13,522,765) 15,352,644] 24 
57,387 104, 427 219, 828 436,778|| 2,349,218 1,901,604] 2,092,066] 2,938,860] 25 
90, 484 79,011 47, 605 211,476 182,412 631, 104 273, 630 245, 229] 26 
244,512 371, 833 435, 890 496,528] 4,896, 291 6,120,885} 6,093,227] 5,236,512] 27 
11,389,735} 11,392,053} 22,324,474) 18,284,492] 4,547,948] 5,848,040] 8,324,307! 10,512,169] 28 
23, 410 158, 615 1,923,106} 2,515,464 248,536 568, 638 1,091,922} 5,113,020] 29 
23, 864 12,030 41,244 48,741 2,897,672) 3,032,352) 3,257,369] 4,123,946] 30 
275, 850 220,399 389,117 545,040], 1,272,674 712,997 928,566} 1,541,081] 31 
229, 076 184, 897 183,399 331,395] ~1,716,594| 3,354,197] 4,691,385] 3,987,431] 32 
6,342, 861 5,817,400) 9,284,924) 14,669,101) 54,903,856} 63,202,651] 71,644,630] 103,560, 737| 33 
122773 31,340 9, 458 8, 613, 859 546, 581 453, 864 707,473] 34 
29, 058 24,051 75, 009 89,044 1,754, 503 1,970, 241 2,297,961 2,083,692} 35 
| 1,052, 278 1,035,716} 1,514,753} 2,192,032] 16,304,741) 14,555,937] 11,423,590] 24,165,026] 36 
| 20,773,726) 21,370,465) 38,320,797) 42,620,918] 109,191,938] 121,817,996] 135,685,578 192,826, 608 
| 
756, 426 466,796 386,941 635,049) 2,965,621] 2,074,753} 2,226,629] 2,706,742] 37 
13,192,254) 13,571,012) 13,576,865} 16,933,548] 16,884,484] 18,461,644] 18,887,335] 24,418,877] 38 
162, 354 326, 645 395, 867 291,656] 5,082,483} 3,618,490) 3,890,254] 3,561,775] 39 
2,009,583) 3,950,220! 4,702,789} 3,397,935] 64,370,515] 41,706,108] 49,580,505] 47,846,704 
196 4,812 28, 007 _- 25,628,865) 18,245,246] 22,640,395] 22,947,920] 40 
1,708 54,127 272,370 — 130,005,416} 95,438,508] 120,205,703] 116,843,834 
28 201 201 1 851,763 716,160 642, 053 956,737) 41 
1,364 3,794 3,103 44 14,583,314] 12,301,451} 11,026,824] 16,910,494 
794,094 341,925 758, 685 662, 421 4,456,684} 3,086,481 3,688,377] 4,362,340] 42 
2,806,749} 4,350,066} 5,736,947} 4,060,400} 203,415,929) 152,532,548] 184,501,409] 185,963,372 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


Item 


VIE. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 


Glass and manufactures of.............+++-- $ 
Graphite and its products.............-++55. $ 
Mica and manufactures of.............-..--- $ 


Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 


AS eePetroleum:: Crudeieice 4a sae secre M gal. 

5 uel oilfior Ships# StOreS;rayc6 fe os oie at 
Gal Goaltoiliandikerosenew. oe sense gels see Ad 
a Gasoline cos Moe eee eee aes nies ar 
Rel eloub rica pingOllses eters teeemrd serie are se esa aN 
9 | Other petroleum and asphalt products. ... ; 


Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products. $ 


10) |Stone anduts productSac- -ssce ee eee $ 
11 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals......... $ 
VIM. Chemicals and Allied Products 
BDF Nes (oF let, er See Pe i IL oh Ms Aen Am crete $ 
13 \Alcohols;andustrial.?.. nee enctce 32 ro Soe $ 
14° |Cellalosesproducts iene aa sen te tee $ 
15 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- 
{ie Cat hae ieee Lea tes ede oc eee $ 
16 |Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 
17 |\Expldsives:! 058s 2 Oe GRUP eee se $ 
18s Rertilizers eee tene eee eee meee es 
19 | Paints, pigments and Varnishes. seco me ci: $ 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toiletpreparations. $ 
21 _|Soap common launany... «ou olsce tee erie Ns 
92 || Soapmoblers semete etsy vag ernsten eerie $ 
23 |Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
Alum and compounds of aluminum and iron oe 
24 | Ammonia and its compounds...........--. we 
25 Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, lb. 
tinal. ZinCh- wee et one eo eee $ 
26 Potash and potassium compounds, 7.0.p... a 
27 Soda and sodium compounds, n.0.p........ ue 
28 Other inorganic chemicals...............- $ 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p........ $ 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Products 
30 |Amusement and sporting goods, 7.0.p....... $ 
STAB rishesis Woaee one a aelrae ela we ate era $ 
32a Gontainers2-O°) et ee et ee $ 
33 |Household and personal equipment......... $ 
34 |Mineral and aerated waters......... Pe Ae $ 
BES (NY byiehorn Potkqnaiian’sseucieiena pos aobooanoeon asia ooe $ 
36 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 
37 | Shipstand {viessels). sey sects petra hee etre $ 
BES MM chentalists (Ces oy WHOM en oges hnocccoamooncoor $ 
39> |[WOrksSiOlant : seienssee cate ete eee onto 
40 |Miscellaneous imports under special conditions $ 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... 


Totals, Miscellaneous Products......... $ 


SOMO, ails et Sees 
\Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption. $ '2,636,945,352 2,761,207,241 


All Countries 


35174,253,138!4,084,856,478 


| 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
25,925,237| 25,402,867| 28,150,003} 31,768,775 
532,577 505, 264 566, 024 788,533 
407, 202 567, 469 757, 825 976, 467 
2,717,306} 2,648,986] 2,804,519) 2,948,512 
197,140,292) 193,146,495] 204, 135,857] 233,363, 537 
12,504,179] 13,327,449] 10,695,294) 14,258,112 
756, 688 669, 887 442, 869 679, 982 
76,868,321) 36,618,392] 15,722,711] 18,971,434 
8,791,014] 3,687,650) 1,855,875) 2,321,563 
322, 607,355} 308,005,168] 246, 462,585) 202,565,570 
46,461,672| 45,256,493) 39,759,478) 33,395,830 
16,176,373} 16,464,087] 17,710,328] 28,898,979 
5,631,949] 4,669,755] 5,315,068] 9,946,077 
43,001,093] 27,233,324] 56,453,374) 74,186,674 
301,782,708] 274,663,604} 307,962,521} 353,893, 663 
20,084,245] 23,848,651] 24,620,481] 33,965,946 
16,699,117] 17,895,815} 23,007,754] 25,941,420 
606, 182,256] 535,328,513| 611,741,427) 684,535,336 
3,926,038} 4,134,227] 5,613,559) 7,541,211 
1, 493, 303 602,390 880,171 1, 227,877 
4,451,472| 5,653,761 6,233,519] 7,226,520 
13,163,602} 14,828,906] 18,629,297) 22,427,117 
10,117,384] 10,293,926) 12,907,549) 13,759, 164 
1,139,658] 1,909,771] 1,385,735} 1,652,679 
6,426,175| 7,108,471) 7,446,737) 8,223,278 
6,297,690] 7,768,394) 8,792,439} 10,284,838 
14,276,958] 13,866,352} 18,211,825} 20,826,503 
192,706 288, 975 357, 674 646, 619 
7,003,678] - 1,492,293] 2,376,681) 2,232,190 
967, 683 176,311 286, 664 316,397 
519, 109 453, 673 569, 185 571,216 
74,596 104,994 107, 653 213,747 
173, 848 230, 827 291,149 535, 929 
5,648,585| 6,774,178] 20,944,861} 15,768,181 
214, 206 260, 123 817,977 647, 273 
1,851,007; 3,129,026} 3,867,857| 2,914,051 
154, 881 265, 059 284, 446 293, 347 
9,424,895} 6,885,797) 8,311,341] 9,504,604 
745, 665 693, 402 815,015) 1,028,463 
257, 184, 889| 160,342,729] 234,391,731] 365,832,915 
9,532,995} 8,396,192) 9,154,542) 11,497,777 
7,659,213} 8,687,926} 11,673,211} 12,790,185 
18,480,808] 18,533,529] 23,036,340) 26,792,974 
43,353,410] 52,149,863} 61,317,098] 78,589, 832 
118,379,821| 130,660,078) 158,221,055) 191,812,947 
7,887,706] 9,418,117) 11,507,730) 15,881,079 
642,912 928,970 993,686} 1,280,870 | 
3,654,264|  4,743,862| 5,821,110) 7,628,265 
12,483,466} 16,106,344] 26,852,160) 44,908,354 
56, 822 61,757 86,611 03, 049 
3,356,600} 3,800,411] 3,861,103) 4,738,636 
17,909,541] 21,721,476] 23,161,004) 27,010,665 
1,820,161 1,108,941 1,658,036] 2,729,617 © 
9,734,583] 15,206,525) 13,140,045) 44,454,932 
1,864,816} 2,516,138) 2,471,515} 3,262,143 
93,275,997| 44,589,192} 48,528,968) 81,969,796 
32,659,192] 37,926,033} 34,135,626] 62,670,859 
115,346,060] 158,127,766] 172,217,594) 296,638,265 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 


953 


the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51—concluded 


United Kingdom 


a Se ee eee EEE EEE | -— —_———aaceed GamsEEEEnencennaemmemmermes! WAGEMGISESRAT Gane RENN RRS SE 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
4,667,664] 5,644,314) 6,065,878] 6,321,195 
63, 817 68, 684 90, 905 102, 867 
8,357 11,618 37,741 32, 487 
= 7 oh 996 
— _ -- 556 
5,318 7,990 29,794 26,570 
5,098 8-101} 21,722 21,181 
4,705 2,743 64,121 10, 662 
rt 9,803) 10, 844 85, 843 32,399 
611,326] 1,553,660] 2,734,153} 3,472,013 
1,645, 447 962,079] 1,486,543} 1,274,082 
23,761,843| 26,639,073) 30,201,816] 32,864,040 
424,374 637,589 959,517| 1,361,730 
8,369 — 1,147 1,672 
309, 440 642, 562 818,013 912, 857 
1,309,284) 1,143,204) 1,664,666] 1,681, 080 
1,030,508| 1,248,097} 1,721,531] 1,853,528 
13, 624 633, 259 376, 679 88, 266 
‘ 340 4,558 8,783 
2,121 3,402 4,321 18,561 
1,034,755| 1,213,678} 2,526,380) 2,922,200 
51,144 60, 280 107,930 67, 106 
524 142,353 86, 362 21,320 
46 24,556 14,334 2,700 
129, 037 100, 353 124, 422 110, 648 
11,274 47, 864 59,726 154,558 
28,474 66,711 100, 557 260, 699 
1,214,616 883, 445 929,073) 2,021,396 
69, 195 49, 433 57,754 109, 556 
684,062) 1,052,447] 2,614,975 628, 220 
43, 635 62, 023 145, 782 56,013 
366, 658 322, 159 967,649} 1,068,416 
114,914 84, 382 148, 868 175, 420 
21,949,388} 15,759,415} 78,559,769] 134,301, 269 
1,023,772 962,707; 2,092,723} 2,992,526 
154, 200 221, 168 390, 665 351, 132 
1,434,190} 1,446,424] 2,936,349] 3,945,346 
1,040,110} 1,294,416] 2,791,754] 3,222,445 
6,787,002] 8,447,820) 14,047,043) 16,188,139 
2,248,063} 1,992,537| 2,465,298] 2,700,209 
269,939 322,817 362,517 613,471 
1,434,267] 1,610,767] 2,018,007] 2,574,429 
1,678,848] 2,736,070} 3,672,222| 3,436,383 
1,874 4,522 5,931 3,233 
282, 660 337, 895 458,590 516, 043 
1,064,813} 1,087,728} 1,285,188} 1,336,808 
33, 584 42, 209 57,581 268, 844 
718,799} 2,522,593] 1,885,123} 3,078,854 
1,022,027} 1,008,957 866,620} 1,030,126 
8,698,567| 3,082,090] 2,209,224) 3,010,066 
5,716,013] 5,397,148] 3,130,216] 6,656,832 
23,169,394| 20,145,333) 18,516,517] 25,225,298 


United States 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
17,024,342} 16,902,618) 18,375,666) 20,449,504 
405, 189 366, 667 422,864 608,711 
241,850 351, 872 474,724 544, 948 
1,183,373] 1,053,802) 1,094,514 760,522 
90,760,702) 82,714,313] 90,278,634) 59,811,632 
12,473,161] 18,327,449] 10,695,294) 14,258,112 
754,773 669, 887 442, 869 679, 982 
51,940,463) 33,157,266] 11,388,660} 15,631,880 
6,073,461) 3,382,452] 1,389,949) 1,952,184 
299, 648,381] 303,050,782} 204,115,317) 182,233,536 
43,852,288) 44,135,208] 32,827,557) 30,271,192 
16,130,457| 16,417,278} 17,655,339) 28,822,084 
5,593,596] 4,628,880} 5,268,208} 9,877,788 
40,206,909} 24,522,047} 39,436,646] 55,433,578 
187,241,729] 160,052,787] 169,643,863] 158,026,356 
16,945,901] 20,939,817} 19,946,539] 24,398,739 
11,247,851} 11,950,508} 16,379,875} 18,738,703 
456,372,896| 383,633, 214| 430,858,904) 435,855,952 
3,318,726} 3,374,243] 4,332,341) 5,473,182 
1,035,371 591, 451 872,802} 1,216,530 
4,132,133} 4,975,425] 5,363,212} 6,094,769 
11,324,610} 12,908,164} 16,178,810) 19,619,856 
7,474,667| 7,106,474; 8,370,078) 8,380,411 
990, 531 1,049,540 920,590} 1,464,984 
5,506,772} 6,041,051) 6,251,275) 7,587,072 
4,613,136} 5,998,785} 6,846,050} 9,002,585 
13,159,913} 12,607,197) 15,582,991) 17,669,049 
57, 226 : 95,722 406, 153 
7,002,492} 1,346,972} 2,215,513} 2,209,770 
967,489 151, 135 260,041 313, 433 
365,931 343, 675 429,498 433,011 
63,322 57,130 47,705 58,529 
145,374 164,116 189, 953 272,730 
4,544,377] 5,890,733} 19,999,112} 138,701,523 
145, 011 210, 690 757, 505 531, 885 
1,148,718} 1,848,002 912,242} 1,544,895 
110,730 191,185 111, 439 174,519 
8,998,385} 6,191,600} 6,001,219} 7,301,965 
616, 142 558, 093 528, 046 698, 416 
234,738,975] 142,489,084] 151,302,152) 226,754, 416 
8,478,960} 7,331,384} 6,557,852) 7,971,541 
7,374,866} 8,411,684) 11,100,983) 12,238,955 
16,871,083} 16,867,152} 19,245,778) 21,888,046 
41,749,241] 48,960,796] 56,105,095) 73,098,848 
106,060,057! 115,033,025) 134,603,008) 165,060,857 
4,974,228} 5,475,519) 7,084,026) 114,146,526 
365, 030 595,115 598, 409 587,742 
1,520,172} 2,091,880) 2,551,669) 3,086,074 
10,196,899} 12,181,521) 21,446,243) 39,485,901 
16, 488 4,486 12, 241 18, 837 
2,298,380} 2,575,801} 2,532,414) 3,263, 130 
16,296,377} 19,601,404} 20,284,738] 23,370,006 
1,785,282} 1,059,467) 1,232,710) 2,101,916 
9,013,194} 12,666,843} 11,245,627} 41,067,444 
611, 696 944, 245 737, 152 838, 508 
12,667,696] 40,093,556] 44,888,485} 77,456,279 
21,881,117] 25,983,448) 24,290,052) 41,375,715 
81,626,559] 123,273,285) 136,903,766) 243,748,078 


ees | einen eines | —ereenenswereeeneeene | eens | | re |S |S | TS 


299,502,200! 307,449,800! 404,213,449! 420,984, 51511,805,762,785!1,951,860,065!2,130,475,929!2,812,927,298 
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954 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. MAInty Foop 
Fruits— 
iS ek ruits; tesla, jase ce ecto ia ne oe $ 9,639,804} 11,028,585} 14,456,267] 12,690,751 
Paes el ysib ty isp soba (oro ke aces 0 ba Sate a Sn RO a lb. 990,570 589,929 677, 406 35, 864 
$ 152,463 80, 204 116, 686 7,905 
3 Fruits, canned or preserved.............:. lb. 8,213,578] 13,972,905 3, 890, 845 OD Alonlod 
$ 982,678 1, 606, 169 86, 489 74,189 
4 Fruit juices and fruit syrups.:............. gal. 317,383 555, 047 213,328 219,201 
$ 356, 677 475, 827 176,275 220, 851 
‘otals, Hruitshs. ei. icant eee $ 11,131,622] 138,185,785) 15,335,717] 13,493,696 
DINU EG eeepc ee et Ae CCE RE ee | Say ee $ 15,036 8,973 7,027 20, 668 
Vegetables— 
6 Weretables iresliiin omtntentsaee- etree $ Upocaylor|eOsSo 1020 6,131,526] 6,658,029 
7 Weestablesmdricdieeetenls. aoe. oe lb. 896 547 29 “494 
$ 549 309 38 449 
5: eaViegetables:canneciteas erecierarari ester lb. 16,397,712} 10,829,950] 22,652,053! 33,762,337 
$ 1,941, 293 1,106,810 2,116,079 3,706, 456 
9 Pickles, sauces and catsups............... $ 374, 795 96,991 140, 530 185,185 
Motsls;, Vegetables «i259. ek 4. 2 ee ee $ 9,541,391 6,601,633} 8,388,173] 10,550,119 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— | 
LO PCR Whee tite ies oe inas  eine Ne ines pen ele bu. | 135,640,729] 210,384,483] 162,993,750] 237,060,505 
$ 243,023,370) 435,158,365) 325,613,570] 441,042,753 
Pee ouriot wheats ccs aes ee Se bbl.| 12,378,066] 9,698,024] 10,095,002) 12,078,671 
$ 125,150,839] 97,693,325} 93,838,590} 113,854,397 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 5, 737, 089 730, 653 641,550 1, 230, 371 
13 Other farinaceous products................ $ 90,454,250) 76,341,240) 69,267,348] 154,064,803 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products $ 464, 365,548] 609,923,583) 489,361,058] 710,192,324 — 
14 | @ils;sverctable) for: food!..e) Aca. ons. cee cwt. 52,945 13,475 Use: 768 
$ 1,477,955 251,383 92,319 22,988 
Sugar and Its Products— 
15 | Confectionery, including candy........... $ 1,580,870 450, 823 123, 688 234,762 
16 Maplesugari wn rt tee oo eee lb. 6,104,772 7,110,330 6, 648, 661 Dy S20s les 
$ 2,499, 469 3,090, 383 2,914, 133 2,435, 438 
"Other sugarand producte.- es. $ 1,745,196 1,628, 629 3,184,198 1,833,729 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products.......... $ 5,825,535] 5,169,835 6,222,019} 4,503,929 
1S Cocoaranavechocolate..¢tt ee aa cee ee $ 696, 067 87, 066 145,989 294, 604 
19s Cofteevand Chicory; 0. 6 oc. ee ee ee $ 115, 683 62, 060 14, 008 93, 228 
BOM SDICESHEL es eRe ee eee eee ie eee $ 48, 230 21,314 18,487 12,191 
ri US Beet Teed atari cae a ered SA Ler MR bat teed $ 1,081, 430 376,934 219,034 T32hown 
22 |Other vegetable products................... $ 1,542,905 723,548 703,110 972,084 
TLOTATS WAC MATIN Ye HOOD eee ee $ | 495,841,402) 686,412,114] 520,506,941] 740,288, 208 
B. Orger THan Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
wel meNlLebeeriand WOnvern ae eae een gal. 1,713, 902 1,405, 199 1,554,726} 2,023,974 
$ 1,750,168 1, 607,952 1,669, 153 2,222,415 
a4 Whisky and other distilled beverages... pf. gal 4,004,611 4,279,600 4,762,280 6,198, 627 
$ 27,476,535) 32,958,928) 41,829,005] 54,236,588 
25 VVIMES Src eee, 2 Ce ee ot 1 ee gal. ; 11,158 6, 320 2,154 
$ 50,979 21,944 8,479 3,681 
Totals, Beverages, Aleoholic............ $ 29,277,682) 34,588,824] 43,506,637) 56,462,744 
RON GUIs and resinswes s.r ee $ 45,926 50, 036 39, 644 72,073 
27 |Oil cake and oil cake meal.................. ewt. 841, 733 453,122 765, 247 1,122,000 
: $ 2,924,783 1,349,397 2,568, 123 38,916,418 
gon Oils veretablesnotiloodarer ane mere $ 13, 248,339} 12,116,296} 3,709,649! 8,625,867 
29 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 126, 277 148,759 "113; 289 120,542 
30 'Rubber and manufactures of........- Hill en $ 33,150,775| 25,780,382! 12,153,417] 29,067,215 
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TRADE BY COMMODITIES 


the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51 


1948 


1949 


2, 238, 308 


5,230,877 
480,941 


2,719, 249 


United Kingdom 


1950 


3,680,760 


16, 651 
5, 696 


3, 686, 456 


1951 


1,900, 464 


29, 847 
12,123 


1,912,587 


1948 


7,504, 862 
745, 964 
111, 297 
718,449 
134, 121 
217,428 
228,114 


7,978,394 


186, 268 


4,671,398 
427, 203 
17, 487 


| | 


8,357,948 


377 


117,329, 875 
196,533, 828 
7,432,598 
61,640, 100 
2,037 
612,309 


258,788, 274 


139, 281, 181 
280, 732,019 
4,768,739 
46,734, 103 
2,209 

542, 966 


328,011,297 


86, 967,949 
173, 650,751 
4,349,704 
40,962, 695 
1,588 

481, 643 


215, 096, 677 


85,742,135 
159,179,214 
4,792,478 
43,005, 246 
3, 922 

8, 987, 088 


211,175,470 


3, 183,970 
6, 608, 490 
556 

4,696 

180, 137 
44,631, 294 


51,424, 617 


16, 695 


775 


17,470 


16,481 


230 
16,711 


6,781 
105, 034 


18, 522 
6, 084, 142 
2,491,836 
1,486, 609 


3,996, 967 


271,086 
63 


16, 000 
125,925 
430,775 


- 271,568 
550, 261 


138, 782 
418, 489 


55, 190 
377,611 


102,764 
639, 527 


1,319,508 
1, 297, 422 
3,224,794 
23, 254, 341 


21,977 


1,872, 207 
29, 648 
1,500, 888 


33, 604 
882, 655 


17,078 


22, 493 
418, 271 


861, 079 


“14, 624 
1,884,770 


955 
United States 
—_——|No. 
1949 1950 1951 
8,209,491} 10,532,247) 10,351,424) 1 
571,306 630,544 31,280} 2 
76, 164 108, 404 6,347 
6,104,695) 3,458,731 2;927,905| 3 
750, 350 505, 671 466,975 
484, 720 210, 356 167,520) 4 
379, 084 168, 553 148, 587 
9,415,089) 11,314,875] 10,973,333 
— — 54a) 8 
3,866,440} 4,688,198 4,981,505) 6 
— 13 Pahl) 
_- 16 26 
1,452,703} 18,695,570} 20,994,355) 8 
102,989 1,122,056} 2,190,798 
= 12,033 26,462) 9 
3,969,429} 5,822,298] 7,198,791 
8,071,960] 14,951,226) 37,916,746) 10 
16,997,060} 28,485,785] 65,036, 229 
§ 91,668 200,188} 11 
552, 661 669, 813 1,586, 558 
218,707 311, 302 813,852) 12 
60,423,775) 55,603,035] 88,389,954] 13 
78,192,203} 85,069,935) 155,826,593 
11,181 652 376| 14 
186,999 7,369 10, 559 
38, 883 33, 687 43,292) 15 
7,110,330) 6,576,136] 5,824,539] 16 
3,090,383] 2,880,651 2,434, 882 
1,423,679 1,842,161 1,717,675| 17 
_ 4,552,945) 4,756,499 4,195, 849 
42,003 76, 234 10,086} 18 
38,572 103 75,969) 19 
6, 056 3,904 2,676] 20 
103, 247 167, 124 127,947] 21 
375, 219 259, 156 278,121] 22 
96,881,762) 107,477,497) 178,700,501 
1,162, 288 1,528, 618 1,776, 864| 28 
1,314,597 1, 638, 142 1,951,738 
3,591,882] 3,708,215) 4,891,567) 24 
28,412,037| 33,521,556] 44,207,395 
1,239 2,852 2) 25 
3,389 3,564 52 
29,730,023) 35,163,262} 46,159,185 
19, 457 18,502 15,400} 26 
180, 273 498, 769 576,547| 27 
573,789 1, 669, 839 1, 860, 357 
320, 894 461,317 493, 884] 28 
106, 199 89,174 104,156} 29 
11,919,810! 4,376,316 6, 646,934! 30 


956 FOREIGN TRADE 
a 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. Orner THAN Foop—concluded 
15 \Seedipotatoests. 685 hos eee aoa bu. 5,343,936) 8,119,881 4,894,177) 3,837,545 
$ 7,439,947 9,516,915 5, 237, 405 4,086, 204 
2 ISCOCS 1 OL Fate he ct cE oELC cer sien cee $ 42,308,039} 34,251,982} 25,474,285) 23,829,089 
8 1Tobacco, unmanufactured..................- lb. 15,877,694} 15,724,207] 22,508,262! 29,180,473 
$ 8,099, 400 8,616,833) 10,551,660) 16,413,373 
A Tobaceo. mMamilackired eee tae. Cee ee $ 292,711 268, 442 90,959 206, 746 
5 |Other vegetable products, not food......... $ 10,942,582} 9,906,908} 12,945,864} 16,121,251 
Torats, B. OrHER THAN Foop........... as 147, 856,461] 136,594,774] 116,390,882} 153,921,522 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable : 
Products te hee oe eee $ | 643,697,863) 773,006,888) 636,897,823) 894,209, 730 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 
Animals, Living— 
6 | Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred 
for improvement of stock............... 12,046, 251 6, 661,879 7,834,215] © 8,345,138 
7 Cattle ito Det een cc re No. 411,291 398,992 435, 239 219,563 
$ 62,173,640] 55,051,146; 71,651,067; 55,027,616 
8+) Horses eter. thee ee ee ee No. 21,599 12,989 26, 858 11,072 
> $ 1,316, 612 614, 539 1,002,325 557,329 
97) POthersanimais sinvine ae a eee $ 11,968, 407 6,551,527) 4,084,523 1,348, 166 
Motals Animals Living sae eee $ 87,504,910) 68,879,091] 84,572,130} 65,278,249 
10 Bones) horns sete we at. foeio. cae ee $ 496,374 473,145 352,989 367, 154 
Fishery Products, n.0.p.— 
11 Hisheiresh) ortrozent. tases sae eee ewt. 2,354,779 2,302,588) 2,947,048 2,815,073 
$ 45,246,151} 45,771,989) 62,411,981] 66,274,959 
12 | Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked... ewt. 1,083,870} 1,615,729}. 2,083,745} 2,100,536 
$ 14, 864,254} 23,712,039] 28,628,118} 27,607,811 
13 Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0.p........... cwt. 98,620 638, 296 477,168 478, 504 
$ 21,044,204} 17,397,489} 15,248,687) 16,192,679 
14 | Other fishery products,.n.0.p.............- $ 3,872,940} 6,867,813 6,429,049) 7,388,996 
Totals, Fishery Products, 7:0.p.......... $ 85,027,549] 93,749,330 112,717, 835 117,464,445 — 
15 |Furs and manufactures of..................- $ 24,117,782) 23,326,656} 25,298,256) 29,864,201 
16 | Hair and bristles and manufactures of....... $ 1,488, 808 1,395,555 1,318, 813 2,424,048 
17 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... No. 573,6261] 2,204,089 2,149,127 1,609,314 © 
$ 11,965,611} 14,357,607} 14,409,710) 13,791,138 
1S) Leather unmanutactureds.c2. eee eee $ 9,241,219 4,717,631 6,035, 152 7,014,585 
19) Keathersmanutacturedaa sete wanes cree $ Belts (ail! 2,014, 962 1,912, 636 2-151, 630 
20 |Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides....... cwt. 2,047,307 670, 866 785, 267 61,325 — 
$ 69,960,452) 24,175,917) 28,306,976 3,649,744 
21 |Other meats and preparations of............ $ 63,398,537} 43,943,952) 46,211,060} 68,812,411 — 
Milk and Its Products— 
22 IBUGGCE As ss OS on soe rai tae SR eee eee cwt 8,822 10, 688 16,291 5,437 ae 
$ 625,212 613,751 943, 042 387,404 © 
23 COCS6 FURR maiko charg: tel eek ac meee gee cwt. 398, 274 526, 948 631,096 306, 532 
$ 12,042,200} 16,256,818) 16,551,508) 10,231,725 
24 Hiei processed. #0. STA: Osho Oe ee cwt. 902,528 719, 686 557, 644 410, 406 
$ 15,190,473} 11,208,638 9,171,452 9,011,843 
200lOthernmillksproducts --e eae: eee $ 2,515,497} 2,022,070 915,808 1,867, 632 
Totals, Milk and Its Products........... $ 30,373,382} 30,101,277] 27,581,810} 21,498,604 
26 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes................ $ 4,944,189 6,043,967} 5,455,367 6, 522, 462 
Ae 1Other- animal productsseeanaie ohne cee $ 42,627,958] 24,745,391} 11,602,304 9,194,796 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products... $ | 434,924,502) 338,421,481) 365,775,038] 348,033,470 
1Owt. 


Uw. 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 957 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
— — — ~ 4,331,707| 7,095,530) 3,881,329] 3,061,810] 1 
— — — — 5,601,567| 7,833,277) 3,966,402) 3,003,288 
2,159, 154 978, 676 254,470 320,124] 18,490,894; 14,969,169] 11,961,110] 11,734,055] 2 
12,487,642} 13,042,764] 15,766,400] 23,223,062 9,320 66, 424 122 135| 3 
6,330,102} 7,346,911]  8,320,337| 13,491,339 3,750 11,064 196 113 
70 751 17 308 8,191 9,451 49,691 43,896] 4 
— 147,298 88,559 153, 827 313,788] 8,381,078) 8,262,564] 11,703,607| 14,680,791] 5 
12,611,605) 9,776,630} 9,564,034) 17,569,063) 69,937,556] 73,755,697| 69,459,416] 84,742,059 
271,922,541) 340,980,058) 228,795,224) 231,584,774] 139,322,445] 170,637,459] 176,936,913] 263, 442,560 
216,592 —_ 145 250] 11,155,840] 6,198,637) 7,322,754| - 7,975,275| 6 
— — _ — 406, 228 396,764 433, 992 218,607| 7 
— - — 61,563,904] 54,738,442) 71,516,369] 54,873,719 
— 9 hee 13,570 12, 420 26,788 10,964} 8 
_ 7,480 2,800 = 621, 218 561.660 990, 873 544, 408 
8,747 18,907 3,640 2,726) 11,784,814] 6,479,710] 4,036,778) 1,300,593) 9 
225, 339 26, 387 6,585 2,976) 85,125,776] 67,978,449} 83,866,774| 64,693,995 
- ~_ — 15,400 486, 404 463,316 350, 880 351,502] 10 
-- — — — 2,344,526] 2,287,563] 2,941,058] 2,804,321] 11 
os - — — 44,973,446] 45,535,116} 62,251,984] 65,969,421 
-- — — — 391, 204 434,456 481,782 476,334] 12 
— -- -- — 6,049,542] 6,709,394] 6,884,616] 6,700,901 
49,794 232, 109 127,794 169, 643 57,044 57,404 39, 650 32,573| 13 
1,810,879} 7,321,057) 4,891,776] 7,043,534] 3,082,445] 2,841,466] 2,944,225} 2,126,404 
1,0 85, 907 86, 325 128,290] 3,592,309} 6,486,973} 6,152,805} 7,066,840} 14 
1,811,893] 7,406,964 4,978,101) 7,171,824] 57,697,742) 61,572,949] 78,199,630| 81,863,566 
7,965,968!  4,875,557| 4,009,635} 7,325,579] 15,615,058) 18,078,008] 20,807,744| 21,834,659] 15 
96, 022 422, 086 338,409) 1,018,317] 1,082,761 758, 848 794,887| 1,291,866] 16 
6, 1973 125,481 156, 150 188, 062 521,064] 1,281,007} 1,659,415} 1,354,170] 17 
179,655} 1,061,280} 1,109,158] 1,291,814] 10,716,594) 5,117,778] 9,231,712) 11,820,419 
1,242, 15) 738,281 858,331] 1,254,006] 3,882,290] 1,650,977) 3,134,683) 3,819,979) 18 
598,740 378, 153 91,460 T17 a1 1 944,101) 1,345,740) 1,631,947) 1,606,386] 19 
2,001,380 655,771 723, 403 18,915 82 49 52,817 34,997| 20 
67,844,842| 23,380,987) 24,400,029 629, 559 2,497 2,238] 3,406,398] 2,567,150 
9,515, 700 17,182 904 447,349] 33,701,542| 33,564,673] 40,686,259) 63,900,286] 21 
— 10 — — 59 426 417 1,465] 22 
— 635 — — 3,661 32,198 27,494 112,706 
373, 813 501,224 592,398 271,517 1, 123 18, 685 30, 231 27, 257| 23 
11,085,099} 15,230,308] 15,072,739] 8,718,302 47,796 765,206} 1,187,400] 1,188,436 
8,947 ~ 29 — 54, 639 51,611 62,537 31,070 3,366] 24 
111,862 ” 446 — 712,552 678, 876 763,594 330, 625 44,451 
2,233 — — — 869, 633 467,719 344, 058 493, 864| 25 
_ 11,199,194) 15,231,389] 15,072,739} 9,430,854) 1,599,966) 2,028,717} 1,880,577) 1,839, 457 
18,964 675,547 59,968 939,462 4,100,734) 3,314,233] 2,328,663] 2,759,893] 26 
37,319,309] 18,207,791] 2,420,866 215,112] 2,985,298) 4,690,552) 7,003,717) 7,178,538) 27 
138,117,777) 72,421,604) 53,346,185) 29,859,963) 217,940,763) 200,566,478) 253,332,871) 265,527, 696 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 


Item 
Iti. Fibres and Textiles 
Cotton and manufactures of................. $ 
Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 
Silksancdemanitacturesiol 1 seme ena ein $ 
Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).......... te 
Other wool and manufactures of............ $ 
Synthetic fibre and manufactures of......... $ 
Othertextilemroductsac. erent eee rere $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles.............. $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
GOP Sh rrsccaes Cee Ts ee ae 
Rauroad Ces. watcacet Gace ee ae eee ie 
Rlanks.and) boardsin..2os. yack. ses. Gor. uk ae M ft 
(Pimiberrsquater ivi. uae eae eee eae 
Shingles. ae gees te ee ee ee squares 
PU WOO Sep os cha. Stee eee are eee cs $ 
Spoolwood wets eh et ee ee Mft. 
$ 
Wood=pulipt ee ete tee ee ae ee ‘ oak 
Pulp board, wall board and paper board..... ewt. 
$ 
Book'Paperss waste eee eee cwt. 
$ 
NGWSDTING, Fe torso nen ne: cere See coger ee oe 
Wirappineipamei. tas eater na ose eee cwt. 
$ 


Newsprint, mutilated, or beater stock, and 
waste paper 
Other wood products and paper............. $ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ 
V. Iron and Its Products 


Tron ore se, laresien cvrser ac huc Seats ee Se a 
MerrocalloySienq..cmpananncmsitee ace eee oe ton 
$ 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. ton 
$ 
Serapuron.or steel sae... neem e iis iste os oe 
Castingsvanddoreingsa... sone eee ee eee cwt 
$ 
Rolling-muillspreductsr.. -sssm sue ea. oeiser oe ton 
$ 
hubesapipesang! {vobingss case. ono. see $ 
WATE si oecseeh camitiriapros aap eemn ts aye ie lebaeh ake $ 
(CHAINS sa, eetee Can eer ett ee ae $ 
Engines, boilers and parts...............-. 1 § 
Farm implements and machinery.........< 4 
Eardwarevangccutiery.. seein. cere $ 
Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 
Stamped and coated products............... $ 
WL OOISRn ts tere ee eer Ree eet ARR $ 
Vehicles and Parts— 
ATCOMmObIeS, [rele ibe menor orien eee. x Oo. 
Automobiles, passenger.......-...s.s..-.. No. 
$ 
Automobile partse sees meree bee te oe oe $ 
Vehicles: 40:90: 2bs scris-3. tes saggy kis eee $ 
Totals; Vehicles:and, Parts ...0-ae<. «ase = $ 
Other iron and steel products............... $ 
Totals, Iron and Its Products.......... $ 


45,553,909 


1948 


10, 232,951 
1, 882, 284 

72,696 
3,968,794 
2,075, 809 
10,015, 109 
7,170, 663 
14, 104,397 


43, 572, 868 
16,755 
2,037, 419 
35, 959, 964 
211,564,384 
1,709,170 
13,519, 607 
737, 636 

5, 840,550 
86,561,671 
383, 122,748 
431,852 
3,610, 298 
971,921 


3, 031, 226] - 


56, 501, 806 


953, 673,527 


1,070, 277 
5,300, 742 


8,705,745 


281, 464, 706 


All Countries 


160, 420, 017 
8,772 

623, 052 
2,151,906 
16,802,733 
31,316,592 


30,974,122 
170, 675,310 
1,832, 859 
8,978,691 
269, 292 
2,173,880 
94,093,031 
433, 881, 585 
9,499 
2,326,193 


666, 949) 


1,525, 429 
37,056, 092 


2,550, 299 
14,117,171 


5, 608, 236 


292, 864, 223 


29,573, 450 


2° 004,574 


5,118,279 
8,993, 984 


290, 846, 700 
3,330 

274, 390 
2,923,892 
32, 400, 879 
34, 767,878 
17, 640 
2,132, 878 
36,922, 864 
208, 555, 549 
1, 640,549 
7,955, 430 
345, 223 
2,755,746 
98,761,380 
485,746,314 
194, 605 
1,515, 159 
1, 282,991 
3,529,075 
36, 834, 702 


2,227,475 
13, 309, 782 
122,479 
17,075, 226 
364, 988 
21,330, 625 


122, 821 
14,986, 267 
87,811, 385 
4,500,031 
25, 644, 253 
128,586 

972, 298 


4,355, 460 
251, 108,538 


12, 897,765 


36,858,344 


43,063 
4,707,423 
168,478 
480, 609 

~ 3,485,510 
312,198,092 


27, 482,820 
68, 102,942 


44, 866, 161 
365, 132, 884 
2,281,317 
14, 062,016 
548, 769 

5, 283, 533 
102, 241, 224 
536, 372, 498 
333,011 
3,728, 972 
1,423,477 
6, 278, 987 
53,216, 365 


—_—__——_ 


875,317, 680) 1,112,945,061|1,399,076,131 


3,225,767 
18, ae 137 
454 

a1, 347 284 
262, 673 
14, 433, 432 


11, 805, 614 
1,978,360 
4,006 
298,991 
9,844, 185 
106, 438, 161 
5, 160, 128 


40,270,782 — 


1,007,879 
1, 255,073 


23,308 
24, 872, 620 
37,181 


38,490,266 


15,763, 431 
3,136,382 


82, 262, 699 


8,929,197 


342,298,703 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 959 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51—continued 
United Kingdom United States 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
950,721 225, 618 144, 257 572, 153 695, 408 596, 754 1,421,958 1,708,304] 1 
251,976 310, 837 277,763 87,247 1,512, 892 1, 400, 281 1, 623, 122 1,054,114) 2 
_ —_ —_— a yi 3,631 Oo: 138] 3 
1,081, 403 1, 261, 821 794,716 271,621 2,762,848 1,997,046} 2,880,314 2,036,751] 4 
492,611 80, 897 453, 681 267,127 1, 447, 354 927,379 1,940,525 1,924,194 
22,215 28, 891 4,315 5,527 5, 782, 287 2,448,710} 3,183,140} 3,090,668) 5 
96, 858 113, 249 58, 676 131,771 1,619,199 36,090 3,391, 448 2,233,100} 6 
76, 764 147,041 200, 034 201,034 5,975, 803 5, 167,529 6, 826, 803 9,577,955) 7 
1,891,145) 1,406,533) 1,138,726; 1,264,859] 17,034,717) 11,180,374| 18,342,986 19,588,473 
8,571 10, 457 5,245 4,932 68, 740 51,956 49,120 35,030) 8 
(23,222 869,093 433,277 585,238) 3,611,252) 2,648,049 3, 639, 353 3,815, 306 
1,189, 463 1, 203, 361 27, 987 61,345 64, 219 59, 247 38,477 25,415| 9 
3,297, 160 2,907,442 59, 480 168, 520) 100,318 87,695 54,335 35,754 
562,047 475, 220 275,425 895, 238 1,612,691 1,399,277 3,022,169 2,167,358) 10 
43,888,185} 37,400,400} 20,353,111] 78,964,272) 127,947,843] 100, 146, 138] 249,599,076] 196,780, 626 
3, 2,048 693 1,001 Zooey 4,742 1,747 653) 11 
256, 950 229, 860 78,984 141, 464 157,312 243, 845 114,172 49, 662 
a #3 28,704 38,050 2,222,158 2,079,151 2,842,467 2,477,396] 12 
= : 235,316 457,582) 20,886,695} 16,214,456} 31,619,357) 26,231,355 
279,438 712,860 767,503 3,229,904] 42,237,021) 30,592,706] 33,963,132] 59,330,714] 13 
8, 223 10, 438 12,875 7,085 5,966 , 969 , 166 ; 14 
958, 461 1,270, 872 1,581,248 931,012 655, 797 337, 607 461,570 464, 942 
3,411,919 3,474,901 2,358, 402 4,345,017] 31,813,489} 26,095,488) 33,888,883] 36,628,212] 15 
21,369,417} 19,337,925) 13,128,894] 37,770, 627|| 184,972,898] 141,612,317| 191,005,507| 276,760,578 
719, 492 32,797 28,689 285, 032 1,368, 895 1,295, 621 1,389,975 1,623,995] 16 
4,266, 227 1,578,568 2038, 849 2,406, 975 6,572,777 5,602,918 6, 357, 938 8,633, 986 
3, 247 52 — 154 501,476 164, 232 298, 451 430,739) 17 
46, 604 841 _— 1,826 3,018, 274 1,046, 498 2,162,123 3,427,448 
1,213,799 1,948, 408 381, 903 1,444,094) 78,347,320] 85,723,058] 94,498,732) 95,498,938] 18 
5,319, 660 8,850,012 1,861,980 7,488, 187] 340,334,045) 391,305,728) 463,155,927] 496, 852, 197 
109,006 18,001 24,801 76,817 ; , 648 3) 452 , 028] 19 
548,199 167,749 195, 362 864, 501 663, 272 127,528 289, 450 831, 600 
aS 9,914 _ 68,417 . 971, 268 656, 792 1, 282,959 1,333,531] 20 
es 40,154 aa 319,388 3,029,380 1, 484, 556 3,528,977 5, 825, 120 
19,688,628} 11,404,531 1,787,604 7,851,267) 21,750,432) 18,390,541] 30,444,835) 35,542,151) 21 
hdd 84,770,307) 40,686,608) 141,180,763] 754,937,316] 709,840, 582|1,016,395,752) 1,114,581,439 
_ 779,092 142,589 775, 832 1,070,277 IAAP ANY 2,031, 646 2,184,708] 22 
—_ 3, ey 101 707,013 3, 796, 025 5,300,742} 10,459,070} 12,329,032} 13,121,180 
63,912 »405 44, 894 52,057 95, 635 52, 72,9 132,569) 238 
9,970,109} 10, 183° 762 5, 236, 921 8,772,649] 12,481,345 7,104,080} 11,073,470] 21,659,692 
17, 683 115 _ 16,070 77, 4384 364, 476 262,215] 24 
1,746,773 389, 688 — 134, 160 621,473 4,543,034] 21,303,200] 14,267,405 
cs a — _ 5,214 39, 62,618 39,804) 25 
oa a — 186, 640 1,009, 208 2,034, 221 1, 615, 678 
~ 344 —_ _— 180,881 172,065 09,986 502, 644] 26 
3,476 _— 2,010, 840 2,139,951 3,393, 165 6, 223,703 
5,89 1,135 147 1,158 13,344 38, 747 21, 900 16,518) 27 
1,748, 068 519, 047 81,799 2,331, 424 1,115,163 3, 839, 287 2,836,621 2,582, 323 
6,199 1,200 1,340 27,474 155,985 34, 89,870 579,210} 28 
22,642 5,331 32,468 32, 658 51, 230 246,970 647, 208 284,287) 29 
12,895 aa2o 29,465 1,607 40,551 32,219 70,312 279,715) 30 
617,537 753, 148 662,995 678, 150 308,775 329, 804 646, 035 3,095,375] 31 
3,836, 968 4,074,095 852,613 571,611) 50,575,122) 70,213,783) 70,660,697) 83,495,253) 32 
1,049, 750 1,350, 219 1,581,564 1,523,514 991,164 417,137 93,164 676, 547) 33 
2,129, 584 851, 387 536, 751 lglds 5,781,718 5, 798, 165 7,350,089} 12,445,398) 34 
19 : 46 —_ 19,091 5,302 31,994 77,059} 35 
338, 628 137, 853 3,306 53, 674 247, 423 245,396 175,909 263,294) 36 
_— = =: — — 4] 37 
_ ~ = = 5,863 — 9,734 
37 24 124 228 9 4 10 9] 38 
“47,867 36, 998 180,490 332, 603 16, 685 6, 637 18,368 16,278 
260, 127 39,281 34, 487 26,791 1,793,785 925,218 854, 276 2,793,824) 39 
1,997 721 3,789 7,169|| 10,161,112 930,111 1,883, 383 1,751,478) 40 
309,991 77,000 218,766 366, 563]| 11,971,582 1, 867, 829 2,756,027 4,571,314 
116,766 99, 283 154, 458 637,213 359, 701 449, 669 754,436} 3,950,345) 41 


21,908,576 


22,106,337! 10,099,505| 19,913,895 


SE | || | | | 


92,218,545! 108,735,176\ 136,445,450! 169,187,778 


Grand Totals, Exports................. 


$ 13,075,438,085|2,992,960,978|3,118,386,551 3,914,460,376 
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960 FOREIGN TRADE 
; 14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
1 |Aluminum and manufactures of............. $ 102,046,428] 93,997,544] 106,867,384] 124,779, 435 
2 |Brass and manufactures of...............+5- $ 4,676,723 4.279, 330 3,361,514 5,660,419 
3 |Copper and manufactures of................. 79,035,584] 86,623,361] 87,587,076) 87,188,071 
4 |Lead and manufactures of.................-- $ 34,683,751] 42,187,036] 38,198,933) 45,392,480 
SCMNTCKeIES ce. ietaaa neta ae & ees oot on he's erences cwt. 2,636,797 2,542,835) - 2,433,023 2,623, 656 
$ 73,801,871) 92,323,686] 105,299,743) 136,689, 457 
6 |Precious metals and manufactures of (except 
BOM. Wee cee. 3 Gite Ne «x OAT ghee = vee ae 25,477,574| 27,917,946) 33,567,611] 48,523,961 | 
7 |Zinc and manufactures of............... Seo 42,496,481] 55,861,872] 58,893,117) 84,450,009 
8 |Clocks and watches and parts............... $ 1,179,021 723,709 Bi Aetetill 1,064, 249 
9 Electrical apparatus, 1.0.)......-.6-.ee scenes $ 16,822,314]; 12,293,101} 11,088,618) 17,729,307 
10) iPrintingumaterialsese cscs since eee. $ 82,133 51,848 33,975 39,279 
11 |Other non-ferrous metals, including ‘‘Alloys, 
ODD. seas OM eo Ga PO ERR isc cs $ 15,646,331| 10,348,177} 12,011,458] 18,353,526 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals............ $ | 395,948,211) 426,607,610) 457,262,306) 569,870,193 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals : 
12 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 41,979,215] 37,298,349] 63,474,897] 81,830, 822 
13 |Clay and manufactures of.............-.:000- $ 1,508,132} 1,729,272} 2,201,272} 2,537,880 
Coal and Its Products— 
145 Coal 5c gee ees ee eee oe ees ton 1, 273, 262 432,043 394,961 . 435, 083 
; $ 11,555,985 3,563, 892 3,198,040 3,495, 664 
AS We Oo kes Mes toes shee ot ate taee set eke ton 199, 825 294,753 413, 343 219,340 
$ 3,068,176 4,733,745 6,321,205 3,962, 267 
16 | Creosote and coal-tar oils, n.o.p..........- gal. 3,949,336] 4,169,318] 3,145,898) 2,369,760 
$ 902,179 1,049,701 778, 182 858, 933 
47 | Other coalproducts.’.. 05.250... 4. ees $ 19, 650 1,328 1,363 71,883 
Totals, Coal and Its Products........... $ 15,545,990] 9,348,666] 10,298,790) 8,388,747 
18 |Glass and manufactures of..............---- $ 1, 206, 524 821,373 932, 269 970,031 
19 |Graphite, crude.or refined...............55- ewt 40, 283 33,010 60,870 23,0382 
$ 191,398 166, 224 313, 457 156, 536 
20 | Mica and manufactures of............-..---- $ 150, 361 63,592 166, 641 484,768 
21 |Petroleum and products..............-.+65- 9,303,914) 2,588, 255 299,173] 2,038,384 
59° |}Stone-and its ProdUCts. vd 2s stewie. 20 oe eee $ 20,020,505} 17,251,922) 21,612,350} 29,097, 164 
23 |Other non-metallic minerals................ $ 5,008,509} 4,442,556] 4,355,911] 6,025,114 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals.......... $ 94,914,548] 73,710,209) 103,654,760} 131,529, 446 
VILI. Chemicals and Allied Products 
DA WA Cidade aE eer eo tite aoe eo ee eiaeks cwt. 1, 283,076 651,078} 1,347,042} 1,871,420 
$ 5,727,794 2,738, 609 3,523, 635 5, 823,008 
25 |Alcohols, industrial..... Bh Ip dap telah Sy Pitan’ OK 25,014 337, 059 119, 126 31,341 
96 i Gelliloseproductans-o.semGk tener eae $ 320, 223 84,587 183,232} 1,437,804 
27 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
DPababions ewes ery paste hehe cel pee hae 3,200,398} 3,885,464} 4,297,654) 6,036,553 
OR IE SlOsiVes. eres oe Oe teehee Hoe ieee $ 79,131 13,378 769,125] 1,249,183 
29 lHertiltzers taco ei acce ohne eee ee ewt.| 13,842,787| 14,113,469} 14,831,896] 12,452, 669 
$ 36,374, 435| 39,385,031} 38,873,834] 35,733,727 
30 | Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 6,234,618} 3,604,058} 4,025,051 7,998, 501 
31 | Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 234, 072 103, 823 76,499 115, 196 
Sr ISORD ar ces eee acdc eee thee ets I fis a lb. 3,168,542} 1,802,059 168, 566 219,421 
ig $ 780,870 327,962 19, 558 44,745 
33 |Inorganic chemicals, 7.0.p........-.....+0065 $ 10,048,906] 7,171,321] 7,726,038) 13,862, 104 
34 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 16,514,900] 13,046,645} 40,911,730} 59,357,572 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 79,840,361) 70,697,937| 100,525,482) 131,689,729 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities | 
35 | Amusement and sporting goods, n.0.p........ 1,886, 124 576, 996 469, 087 611,361 
SE ESTUSTeS ee errs dao Sn ona ec ices eens $ 400, 271 ZT, 200 219, 280 231,870 
54 HO OMLAINCES ih Occ i ctcnev-dthr rete ee le. aen eerie $ 3,149,917 2,072,749 1,873, 876 3, 188, 209 
38 |Household and personal equipment, 7.0.p....  $ 5,857,195| 3,966,492) 2,717,691 4,531,937 
39 | Mineral and aerated waters................- $ 9,308 4,625 20,745 8,081. 
404| Musical instruments... . ies oe aa $ 428, 527 377, 587 373,526 697,672. 
41 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 4,746,283] 3,209,690) 2,645,730) 5,520,440 
42 |Ships and vessels and materials for ships.... $ 84,264,575| 42,458,261] 22,847,268 8,773, 962) 
43 | Vehicles: (exceptiron))): 5.2 .eoe ss Lerebuare 11,673,916] 25,384, 837 4,846,058 7,928, 199 
44 Works Oh anrtiennies to5 ace aries ate oper is $ 42,076 46,043 38,96 66,149 | 
45 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 32,962,266} 38,745,078} 24,591,869} 29,336,750 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities.... $ | 145,420,458) 117,117,628 60,644,093) 60,894,630 | 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, 1948-51—concluded 


1948 


United Kingdom 


1949 


1950 


1948 


United States 


1951 


-.ee?.?.-'_ ?..e_NQaQvQ Hv“___llll,——————_—-...—yc. i —_— |__| JN 


39,917,734 
405, 954 
34,801,746 
14,535,514 
511, 106 
12,626, 831 


48,731,490 


3,653, 473 


39, 224, 584 


25, 874,738 
1, 235, 804 
17,763,112 
18, 157,509 
1,928, 652 
56,318, 271 


13,795,573 


6,918,333 


76, 184, 024 
20,946,111 


3, 693, 283 


40,976, 605 


| | | ee | ee 


131,866, 477 


3,261, 431 
1,054 


147,892,233 


2,765,524 
233 


I | 


4,292 
190, 448 


117, 400, 678 


4,761,368 


————— 


166, 546,176 


32,093, 848 
339, 655 


196,891,820 


28, 220, 201 
380, 681 


267, 043, 186 


44,571,911 
6, 850 


347, 849 


1,003, 595 


190, 448 


————— OO S OO | | | — | 


1, 450 


4,777 
3,006,018 
1,602, 293 


193 
3,504, 469 
863,214 


9,526, 836 


52,248, 771 


V—_—_— OO OOO | | | 


2,727, 856 


138,573 
1,393, 207 
323, 655 


29, 433 


354, 365 
4° 356 


751,530 
2,689,923 


90,112 
890, 441 
14, 263 
7,443 


32, 554 
329, 798 
942 


569,075 
4,148,579 


480, 459 
907,705 
778 
7,853 


245, 846 


19, 846, 714 


ET Oe ee ee ee 


7,313, 638 


| 3,818,798 


— 


5,546, 469 


72,676 


5,993, 095 


2,026,797 
25923, 154 


14,518,767 
21,955,930 


14,121,794 


15, 154, 449 
20, 008, 694 


67, 253, 116 


a | J | | | 


~ 19,999, 236 


30,159,195 


—_— | | | | | || | | 


or 277' 704,955,726) 469,910,011! 631, 460, 95.41/1,500,986,721'1,503,458,71112,020,987,63012,297,674,594 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary form, details with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between continents 
and countries. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE 
UNITED KINGDOM, UNITED STATES AND ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


1939,1946,195! 
RAW PARTLY WHOLLY 


MATERIALS MANUFACTURED MANUFACTURED 
MILLION c MILLION 
IMPORTS Pao 


UNITED KINGDOM 


=. ALL OTHER 
fe UNITED STATES 


— 2,000 


LyO,0,0 = 


Eee ORS 


Soo OR So LOLO2@ 

UNITED KINGDOM UNE De Sid ES [RIEMN STOMP NEAR 5 
2:0 00 = — 2,000 
1,000 — 


1939 1946 195! 1939 §=1946 95] 1939 [946 195] 


The data of Tables 15 and 16 have been specially tabulated to show this: 
information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. Table 17, 
on the other hand, gives historical statistics that indicate clearly the fluctu-. 
ations in imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in. 
Canadian manufacture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data 
reflect the development of Canadian manufactures, although the industrial, 
expansion for the purposes of war must be borne in mind in using the figures for 
the past decade. 
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15.—Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries and Continents, 
1950 and 1951 


Country 
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Madagascar 
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Manu- 
factured 


$000 


343, 022 


1,351 
38 


1,792 


411, 172 


1950 1951 
Fully or 
Ae oes Bg es eee ee ' Seka 
aterials anu- aterials 2 
factured fiecuivca factured 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
ae 58,326 Solenood 13,993 63,969 
Sune 9,590 1,756 6,724 2,789 
392 —— ) 1,456 y 
50 — 9 — 
1,908 715 2,341 2,291 1, 288 
8, 866 122 1] 6,960 151 
1,479 5 1 865 32 
294, — — 49 — 
—_ 53 — —_ 58 
6,584 885 29,792 Oe lO7 4,561 
567 881 258 80 1,689 
3,185 2,229 12,190) 6,025 1,726 
Donate 5,066 515 48,448 9,159 
46 1 _— 4,623 — 
4 29 54 16 
7,092 13, 659 984 9,420 14, 833 
224 140 81 294 97 
—_ TOES 2,781 — 10, 254 
1,103 16,388 1,589 947 14,590 
5,786 7,664 1, 756 6, 380 8,159 
235 — 298 184 — 
205 i) ule 176 702 
ary a D) a rea 
259 67 1,876 reall 18 
1 = 19 — — 
11,326 125700 8,772 20,310 16,012 
1 10, 132 62 it 5,944 
8,424 1,821 1,611 21,424 3,361 
99,587 147,767 398,270 156, 506 159, 411 
109 — — 51 — 
28,114 —_— 2 22,651 — 
4,184 902 5, 826 2,108 Lee 
— —_ 964 —_ iia) 
663 3,688 18,444 567 3,426 
liye 1,282 42 90 2,014 
2,408 — 34 1,791 20 
23, 007 146 5,025 34,481 1,548 
1,258 19 75 2,033 44 
Baoe 30 ZO1D 376 iW 
13,038 _— 805 13,023 — 
3,378 _ sos 8,785 —_ 
1,922 432 1,780 2,264 3,543 
54 16 5,966 98 17 
680 12 714 830 6 
553 414 213 550 552 
1,419 11 43 2,401 7 
611 6 42 550 10 
847 —— —_ 1,027 153 
30 —_— 1 29 — 
182 —_— 35 35 2 
535 1,416 eA (a 1,160 802 
68 433 42 311 15 
54 420 3 360 _— 
8 — -- 29 a 
3 2 12 2 — 
196 elas 9,677 211 1,158 
73 72 57 58 50 
5,765 14 2 4,592 12 
1,753 3 13 2,996 2 
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15.—Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries and Continents, 


Country 


Foreign Countries—concluded 
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f anu- : anu 
Materials teed Manu- |} Materials fachhred Manu- 
aS factured factured 
- $'000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
5,568 52 1] 4,014 13 1 
— 36 i —~ 108 
— 232 — — 26 
4 3 185 9 3 509 
— — 1,201 — 25132 
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ae 948 7,281 ee Di7i 699 12,401 
ae lense 3 eee i> 
1,101 278 10,708 2,168 653) 9,756 
35 — — — — — 
— —— 3 — — 33 
— — — 183 — — 
= — = — — 12 
30, 666 678 1, 630 15,108 1, 868 1,036 
621 Ms 81 890 1 181 
1,927 685 6, 284 2,814 939 10, 257 
390 8 331 799 24 228 
228 — — 1,141 — 1 
128 108 17, 100 131 10, 678 
337 2 — 593 2 — 
4 461 940 86 743 2,148 
5,478 os — 3,310 13 169 
— 4 346 — — 343 
3, 786 30 145 §, 455 16 117 
275 4,382 769 1,886 6,815 253 
79 — 278 652 1 776 
128 — 1,570 185 155 1,641 
— — 387 —_— 410 
109 _- = 198 — — 
— — 19 — 22 
1,156 10 15 1,882 30 26. 
289 1,320 1,949 44] 1,454 5,219 
— 6 — — 16- 
245 37 4,863 310 108 11, 389 
21 8 14, 435 90 20 16,281 
49 -— 12 16,335 — 46 
622 658 918 = 839 
52 10 19 304 pe 53 
519,345 82,458) 1,528,674] 556,776 114,517) 2, 141, 634 
74 is 897 203 — 1, 280 
— —— 12 — 166 
iB = 482 54 28 least 
78 138 715 57 25 1,194 
— 115 —- — == = 
1,423 456 891 925 1,090 ise 
81,388 — 5,876 126, 229 Fpl 10, 488 
61 37 23 1s 15 59 
751,717) 102,706) 1,674,205)| 849,547 144,627 2,363,594 
851,304) 250,474) 2,072,475) 1,006,053) 304,037) 2,774,766 
20,958 68,191) 418,357 23,700 738,787; 501,306 
583,451| 115,816) 1,557,785 608,397| 154,519) 2,165,338 
139,231 15, 227 19,551) 199,005 19,336 28,324 
69,531 13,839 61,518] 112,090 24,689 58,576 
19,814 25,192 10,928 42,150 25,346 16,606 
18,316 12,209 4,334 20, 636 6,360 4,556 ; 
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16.—-Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries 
and wih 1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
. Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw riadite Chiefly Raw oe Chiefly 
Materials as - nf Manu-_ | Materials f ee Manu- 
= factured actured | ftoctured 
Commonwealth Countries yume oe $000 #000 #000 #000 
; ee Sa OE nee ean he tiie cde oe hack 217.314 144, 888 un 244,338} 284,095 103,028 
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Dominican Republic.................... 91 138 2,730 119 216 3,726 
ender Bt Sena Pe Poe ae. 554 10 868 180 ie 2,526 
“nN LN teh 5 SU Se ane Ree Neer 2,343 164 1,209 925 257 1,284 
EL Plunder es Bing SR GES Se OF ee See 74 126 1, 267 _ 202 1,800 
Res MERE oo. sae) Cpls it — -— 54 — _ 198 
| TENTS 6 2 Ca 2 ea eee See 230 4 367 981 102 2,047 
_ France 2,004 8, 200 8,199 12, 864 19, 887 13,788 
French Africa 15 284 1,628 4,530 241 1,976 
French East Indies — —_ 69 — —_— 223 
French Guiana — 5 — _— 4 
French Oceania 3 191 544 2 411 214 
MpOneH West. Indies. 6 ius <2 >:elacaine ems — 1 38 — 3 37 
TE yee ee ie ace a -= — 117 -- —- 102 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 393 66 608 439 70 677 
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16.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries 
and Continents, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


1950 1951 
: Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw Partly | Chiefly Raw Partly Chiefly 
Materials | Manu- Manu- | Materials} Manu- Manu- 
factured | factured factured factured 
Foreign Countries—concluded $000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 

(GETiMany eee Peete fe Gino tases Moho 1,925 1,873 5,075 18,506 10,389 8,133 

Ginea Ce anes ee ees settee arectih corteteerrera 55 417 1,361 --- 1,385 1,319 

Guatemalaite sn 4 xosh tae dois os cee ao 7 106 2,288 27 147 2,192 

ne RaW hit, ca, ae Ee eR Oc acer ret fe oer 17 6 2,489 13 4 2,572 

ELON GUCASH eee ee Maes Oe ee ee ae: 200 52 360 16 16 3,543 

ELON GAT te cep gerns oe oR ysoes See eee : 24 — 61 12 — 18 

CO TANIC yao eacee ee wera Gk oe Preven ct eI ore tee _ 55 793 21 46 632 

FU eaTN Mea ais RR IS ysis SCA MEN RE Mera ste, wy eae ene fat — 16 977 — ft 993 

1 0 peer th ee earl en tepes uecersh rari, Se rn — 4 66 — 82 980 

Bre lenis eee ven i otis ceo aeons 9,029 1,339 2,954 13, 283 3,826 3,812 

STACI, Nee Rae ak he eine erate ae 6, 456 438 peo 3, 292 2,308 6,216 

aT Geil Wel as ack eetter a cetera ted Git See ears mares 5, 969 2, 246 7,261 23, 809 7,576 17,379 
BEI DGl Ware Oe ase eee ee ae 372 — 2,021 — 

(Grave Iieeliesso meee 9h) Ma Gos ty ase 184 — — — —_ 

Jae cayotees eles se try nee oe Sines ree 13,935 1,408 5, 190} 44,475 20, 208 8,298 

H EO} REG is RE OS SME a praia 35 — 1,108 -- — 213 

AP era ee tate & eae cts tegen eae ence et — — 108 — — eye 

[area tae ers. sa. ke epee ieee oer _ — 1 —_— — = 

Maxi compe mee His 0 inopaatAces commas cee 524 3, 202 13,848 383 5,564 23, 932 

IMIOEG CEO A etrn leo Secale leas Sener tees g 84 1,607 538 67 2,776 

FWhes Netherland syc aoa Ghar eee ee 2,547 2,980 3,090 19,275 3, 766 3,150 
| have Vovovercuishs see ets sale, RNR Mengegarcgc afta anc 36 3,010 a 61 5,159 
SGRINATIN aes oie oie oun ac ener eo — 863}] 9 2 923 
INetherlands Amtallestave a. oer te 62 109 4,293 47 100 1, 687 

INCAS PUA He os hts eer eee sh cic ceed asiee 8 83 665 — 75 1,022 

INGRWOVie AaOE ec es See rien eteenen 14,935 179 3,810 26, 698 222 5,278 

PAN ATA aoa ee eke oot ers ncaa eee 81 385 8,553 7 150 5,741 

IPALARWAY CHER A Poe eis Actos a ae cee — 10 100 _— — 167 

PET USR as cepts hoe eee ae See 354 721 2,670 390 942 3,722 

PAPO IN Staessen oe cp ee eet rector tere 27 692 10, 110 ‘48 761 14,789 

POLAT CIS ee aes cee ahs es mapas aes 24 846 563 1 21 72 

TPOrbumaleeeaee eee ver ets teas od es Maes 10 499 5,131 575 236 3, 853 

SEAT Oe and pl ad Gitta was. tet acer — — 210 — — 259 
IPOLDUSUCSONAT TIC Ameer eae mae een e 14 1,426 1,262 5 1,590 15282 
Portuguese ASiaiz icmnchics stem ee — _- 103 — —_— 107 

(EXO UENATILG' Ree are es acim oncrae ras — = 122 1 — 10 

Siam Gihailancds sateen eee ine 21 10 1,169 4] 1 2,335 

Toi aas 2e> Sate ae MORE OE i Oe Dn2oo 73 336 102 245 394 
Sanarvel slandsseeee moe ue cea ne ~— — 237, — — 107 
Spanish Auiricai ss. unk os ieee mace —- — 62 —_ — 75 

Sweden: .cae ee oe cee, stead aaah 4 283 1,489 2,478 3,188 5,027 3,910 

Shutzer lanier ars. oth vee h orto Ge ere 19,966 ooo 4,912 14,303 3,798 7,244 

STA Gite pees DORN eR iat bce memes. SO a ae 9 118 1835 2,964 247 3,826 
Aegon a Re aoa) Sacer e Mee See io — — 46 991 _— 81 

CRUIEINe Sate 5 tees. ett ee Oe com Shoe nee 162 — 3,582 918 8 2,036 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..... — — 182 — — 

UmitedsS tates tac ce ates eon cia wer 466,997 755,760| 798,231 578, 812 809,049) 909,813 
NTIS ere igs Sa the eS A IR eh, 3 28 757 20 177 762 129 tT 3i3 
Americans vircin (slapdse <a. seme oe 1 30 125 11 22 147 
EL AW ALS teu Store Meiners oe trteee tee 592 1,467 4,770 530 1, 286 4,602 
HOUSE GO MERE C Ong to Gre, eA Fee Oo EE ORO 734 1,045 5, 864 695 664 6,761 
United States (Oceanian..0.s. scien a a 7 198 — 6 185 

Wire yee Ren ever ns Meertin: baci eee tole 243 320 15355 339 1,349 Olen 

WeneZUe laa ry ete Gis asc ee ae 1,880 1,294 22,283 1,820 1,066 24,096 

VUSOS ANIL MERC teas ee. Oooh ene Ts: — 37 781 933 — , 805 
Totals, Foreign Countries.......... 625,241) 805,485) 1,032,571 875,706) 935,950) 1,230,397 

Grand eUotalss,.. .eesn a2 teen 872,550| 976,876] 1,268,960) 1,157,431) 1,259,795] 1,497,235 
Continents 

MRO PO ere. ee Bie oe as es ie 335,287| 171,913] 171,468) 457,173) 350,786) 193,198 

North ZAmericaiss: 2. eenss xh cherasicom 473,980| 764,672} 881,033] 586,279} 820,578) 1,014,154 

South America, ... 20025028 se. © eee 16,974 8,133 65,576 20, 687 23,135 96,328 

DCS] LW ER er Ona opt at AR 2 P 26, 266 11,354 77,484 7125287 31,102 86,985 

Oceania: eee ae one 942 12, 432 41,076 1,842 21,792 55,322 

EEA chemist becca eee 19,161 8,373 32,322 19,164 12,403 51,252 


aS 


ms 
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7 17.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1942-51 


Nors.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10, are given in the 1926 Year Book, p. 463; those for 
the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39, are given in the 1940 edition, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available 
_ only for 1926 and subsequent years; those for 1926-41 are given in the 1948-49 edition, pp. 927-928. 


Rubber, 6 7 
aw otton, emp, 
Veer Sugar for perceele eee (including| Tobacco,| Hides Raw Dressed | Silk, etc., 
Refining Sa Crude* Balata) Raw _ and Skins (including} or Un- Raw 
Pp nd Linters) | dressed 
Latex 
tons gal. cwt. cewt. lb. cwt. cwt. cwt, lb. 
1942.. 304,786] 3,420,531} 101,244) 738,235] 1,452,330} 356,540] 2,802,545 _ 106,015 
1943.. 412,699) 3,089,133} 187,036) 459,085} 1,328,847| 347,652] 1,509,916 a _ 
1944.. 445,829) 1,902,400} 306,224) 164,536] 1,380,157| 230,597] 1,816,530 — — 
1945. 418,838} 3,293,622} 244,814] 186,609] 1,581,290) 121,689] 2,023,135 _ — 
1946... 430,849} 2,661,722 82,555] 300,523) 1,745,604 95,687) 1,916,390 448 22,893 
1947... - 498,118] 1,862,044 49,321} 774,559"! 1,589,359] 350,083] 2,039,139 a 342, 850 
1948. 613,879] 562,644) 120,758) 957,147] 1,617,341] 325,669] 1,824,746 —— 124,504 
1949... 622,278} 516,730) 593,353] 897,114) 1,577,395] 3,691,2321] 2,206,595 1,661} 128,501 
1950.-.... 639,095] 2,106,880} 842,854) 1,036,433] 1,321,546] 3,834,5341) 2,455,101 2,154) 137,664 
1951....}| 546,276) 1,410,260} 290,157] 1,075,486) 1,151,574] 2,7151,601) 2,140,281 2,501 70,187 
Noils Artificial ° Rags ro 
: , Manila, J : Tinin |Petroleum, 
Wool, oars R Silk Sisal, 4 aste Tron plume, Blocks, Crude 
Rawt | itd | Rovings.| iotle, latBer| Ore | Busta: | Tagota, | for 
Wool okaae Tampico Waste y etc. Refining 
cwt. cewt. Ib. cwt. cwt. tons cwt. cwt. 000 gal. 
1942....| 739,494; 126,369) 3,541,497; 788,081) 1,036,298] 2,701, 968]/26, 679, 928 72,051] 1,542,597 
1943... 795, 033 80,884] 3,317,187) 740,955} 944,393] 3,906, 425)60, 661, 690 26,311) 1,739,505 
1944... 281, 475 62,492)10,161,758) 810,906) 1,098,846] 3,126, 649)26, 613, 324 26,823} 1,996, 445 
1945.... 304, 923 72, 849|13,954,822} 730,086] 1,125,341] 3,739, 867/18, 880,295 71,950} 1,987,943 
1946... 532,407} 118,787] 7,874,871] 967,970] 1,767,857) 2,281, 677/25, 723, 852 84,020} 2,218,963 
1947.... 395, 489 121, 067)21,975, 689 937,017] 2,042,162) 3,944,550)28, 002,714 88,723] 2,395, 283 
—1948....} 425,248) § 181,038]/21,107,587} 792,391] 2,294,396] 4,300, 163]40, 306, 649 80,588} 2,643,758 
1949... 821,443}  127,971|22,646,972) 440,487] 1,583,833] 2,517, 235135, 887, 446 82,332] 2,587,709 
°1950....) 344,383}  168,647|17,424,956| 628,945) 2,020,442) 3,070,557/37,312,022| 107,909] 2,752,700 
301,300} 144,560/27,819,536) 923,737] 2,610,367] 3,831,418/48,170,988] 137,430] 2,914,911 


1951... 


1 Quantity given in number instead of by hundred-weight. 


2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, 
goat, etc. ; 


_18.—Imports according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
Origin United | United | All || United ) United | AU 
Kingdom States |Countries || Kingdom| States | Countries 
Farm Origin $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
CaNaDIAN Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
MPERVWAINACCMIAIS Eo, <5 oe orcs + seis Oh oad dss DOA 72,198 82,021 742 80,551 89,561 
me Partly manufactured.......:....0.+e. 25 1,783 2,593 2 BAY! 4,020 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 18,990 14, 293 39,327 19,363 25,030 54,172 
| GURUS OP ST a tel Go sein 215232 88, 275 123,941 20,107} 108,838) 147,753 
- Animal Husbandry— 
LEO 0 SR en 4,131 16,907 48,147 6,489 32, 886 90,008 
Partly Mmeanwlactureds...'s.as..0+ esr css 30, 568 10, 680 46,035 42,049 12,482 62, 222 
- Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 46,277 13,136 76, 769 58,150 19,073 111,277 
' Totals, Animal Husbandry.............. 80,977 40,723] 170,952) 106,688 64,441] 263,507 
‘All Canadian Farm Products— 
BPA W IORLGLIAISS  oncgs dass scones eso: 6,349 89,106} 130,168 7,231) 113,438] 179,568 
PATE -MANIACLUTCC 5.0.0... «+ « 66 eceriaeccrs 30, 594 12, 463 48,628 42,050 15,739 66, 243 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 65, 266 27,429} 116,097 W7,018 44,102} 165,449 
_Torats, CANADIAN Farm Propvcts..... 102,209} 128,998} 294,893) 126,795) 173,279) 411,260 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 969. 
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18.—_Imports according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
1950 and 1951—continued 


Origin 


Farm Origin—concluded 


Foreign Farm Propuctrs—! 

Field Crops— 
FRA WaEMAterialBa oc .teoce ot tith cietes stone 
Partly manutaetureds..cciscs cedee sect 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Lotalsy-Bield Crops. <mees.ce oeckeae he tier 


Animal Husbandry— 
Rawema terials... iivelesece eile ceetels foe 
Partly manufactured................6- 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals, Animal Husbandry............. 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw ma terigisnrasa . omelet. «cisions 
Partly manutactured. acess seni cece 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Torats, ForEIGN FarM PRopUCTS....... 


Aut Farm Propucts— 

All Field Crops— 
Ra wematerig lst x. oman acento tee 
Rarthymanuracturedecsebis eee tee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals, All Field Crops................- 


All Animal Husbandry— 
Rawematenlssits, Makai see wreeeuthns 
Partly manufactured .j21.505 26 aide. 36 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 


Totals, All Animal Husbandry.......... 


All Farm Products— 
Raw materials....................60- 
Partly manufactured................ 
Fully or chiefly manufactured...... 


Totals, Farm Origin................... 
Wild-life Origin 
Rawmatenals:. <5 e.cresece cece 
Rantivamanutactired mesa. ee ee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 
Totals, Wild-life Origin................ 


Marine Origin 


Raw amnateriaig: co So. fens cans Casbamr ae 
Partly manufactured. 26.2025. ..e.eecses 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals, Marine Origin................. 


Forest Origin 
Rawematerialsrere sce. so tac ws eines 
Parthy manutactured..ts..4.csc..s ce en ee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 
Totals, Forest Origin................. 


Mineral Origin 


Totals, Mineral Origin................ 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 969. 


United 
Kingdom 


$’000 


2,007 
2,533 
32,060 


1950 


United 
States 


$’000 


107, 806 
16,555 
84,010 


All 
Countries 


$000 


United 


Kingdom 


$’000 


1,058 
92 
35, 645 


1951 
United 


States 


$7000 


143, 065 
13,314 
108, 847 


All 
Countries 


$7000 


307, 534 
109,730 
230,974 


36, 600 


208, 372 


36,795 


265, 227 


648, 237 


ee ee ee 4 


1,105 


7,250 
12 
4,747 
12,009 


895 

1 

897 
1,792 


5,580 
10 
4,807 
10,397 


7,114 
11 


8,351 
15, 476 


2,360 
2,533 
32,812 


115, 056 
16,567 
88,757 


1,953 
93 
36,542 


148, 646 
13, 325 
113, 653 


314,648 


109,741 
239, 325 


37,705 


220, 380 


38, 588 


275, 624 


663,713 


4,224 
2,558 
51,050 


180, 004 
18,339 
98,303 


1,801 


94 
55, 008}: 


223,617 
16,572 
133, 876 


397,094 
113,750 
285, 145 


57, 832 


296, 646 


56, 902 


374,065 


795,990 


———_——— | qq | UO | |__| —____ SS SSS 


4,484 
30,568 
47,029 


24,157 
10, 691 
17, 883 


7,383 
42,049 
59,048 


38, 467 
12,492 
23, 880 


97,122 
62,233 
119, 629 


82, 082 


52,732 


108, 480 


74,839 


278, 983 


8,709 
33, 127 
98,079 


204,161 
29,030 
116, 186 


9,184 
42,143 
114, 055 


262,083 
29, 064 
157,756 


494,216 


175,984 — 


404,774 


139,914 


349,378 


165, 382 


448,903 


1,074,974 


9,515 
612 
556 


536 
268 
381 


7,821 
1,076 


702) 


9,254 
1,368 
1,141 


10, 683 


1,185 


9,599 


11,763 


1,776 
2,746 


2,119 
3,772 


3,163 
6,342 


4,521 


3,764 
21, 275 
70, 189 


46 
4,325 


5,891 


6,981 
29,386 
90,782 


9,504 


7,227 


31,287 
101,493 


95,227 


4,371 


127,148 


140, 007 


5,767 
24,648 


a iY 
734 


4,268 
20, 952 


277,716 
40,116 


492,137 | 


79,371 


185,106} 1,518,880) 1,811, 664 


210,826) 1,836,712) 2,383,173 


_— | | | | | | TT 
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18.—Imports according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
: 1950 and 1951—concluded 


SS nner ee 


1950 1951 
Origin Ouited” | Uatea |- An United ( United’ | AH 


Kingdom} States {Countries | Kingdom| States | Countries 


[| | | 


$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 


Mixed Origin 


CAA RETTIG te ee sighs 5 wisis's alk os aaa 24 24 _ 56 56 

Partly ManMiACtured. «.<- ono hose dve os ms 447 8,807 10,091 561 14, 874 16,027 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 35,544} 242,014) 301,224 38,889] 369,743] 449,352 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................. 35,991) 250,846) 311,339 39,450} 384,673) 465,435 

Recapitulation 

MOONY MIURLCTIAIG | oh ec Sok. cv cree es 14,554] 519,345) 851,304 13,993) 556,776) 1,006,053 

Partly manufactured. ................ 58,326 82,458} 250,474 63,969} 114,517) 304,037 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 331,334) 1,528,674| 2,072,475] 343,022) 2,141,634] 2,774, 766 

Grend~TOtae eS ho 404,213 25130, 476 3,174,253] 420,985] 2,812,927) 4,084,856 


SS 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers to all commodities of which 
the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. “Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials 
or commodities such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e. g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, 
silk, ete. 


19.—-Exports according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
1950 and 1951 


nn a a a eg te 
8 ee 


1950 1951 
Origin Voited “United t AD United) United GA 


Kingdom} States |Countries || Kingdom| States | Countries 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 


Farm Origin 


CANADIAN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 


vel Wr IM DONASe eres So islanaects oc 6: c’m > 186,089} 116,595)  453,093)/ 183,289] 176,752} 647,310 

Partlypmanilachitedess.< eosin. . 278 4,986 9,056 87 4,269 8,661 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 42,271 50,063} 160,312 46, 284 72,393] 205,085 
OLAS er Letty GODS avucicrals ae rset erste see 228,638} 171,644) 622,460] 229,659] 253,414] 861,056 
Animal Husbandry— : 

APA NE CODA sigs, SE hoo tkecatdlelone's 1,921; 138,264) © 150,030 3,230; 148,294) 151,908 

Partlyimanufactured.........c22s.dece. 863 5,919 9,395 1, 256 6,314 10,638 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 41,984 12,889 69, 824 10,333 14, 669 40,488 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............. 44,768 157,072} 229,249 14,819 164, 277 203,034 
All Canadian Farm Products— 

(Rawr msberials ces ek ca. chews ces « 188,010} 254,859) 603,122] 186,518} 320,046] 799,218 

PartlywmManwtactured-: ose. geeuee e's 1,141 10,905 18, 451 1,344 10,583 19,299 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 84,254 62,952} 230,136 56,617 87,062] 245,572 
Torats, CANADIAN Farm Propwucts..... 273,405) 328,716) 851,710) 244,479] 417,691] 1,064,090 
Foreign Farm Propuctrs—! 
Field Crops— 

MARV EAIELLOTTAUS © 5. s cottous casero oniscctews so 151 153 — 1,731 1,731 

Partiyimanulactiured: .c. ....600. eetha. _— Pe 2,426 202 2,911 3,368 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 707 9,791 25,804 2,381 15,510 48,768 
gis s Biblit (rops.ais 2h s4 .. . il. 858s. < 707 12,354 28,382 2,583 20,152 53, 867 
Animal Husbandry— 

OE es hs ae as _ — _ _ _ _ 

Partly *manufactured....2 . 2: 2sc..6..5. —_ _ _ = — — 

Fully or chiefly manufactured......... — 6 7 — ~ 1 

| Totals, Animal Husbandry... .......... 6 7 — — 1 


————- | ——— | || Ff 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 970. 
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19.—Exports according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
1950 and 1951—concluded 
1950 1951 
Origin United | United |_ All United | United | All 
: Kingdom| States |Countries || Kingdom} States | Countries 
000 000 ’000 000 $’000 $7000 
Farm Origin—concluded § § $ $ 
FoREIGN HAE Pee pecte, Conpnieed | 
ae 

Sy aire ce Le hed as 151 153) — 1,731] 1,731 
Partly manilactured .. sscctses, «oi ciscree se 2,412 2,426 202 2,911 3,368 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 707 9,796 25,811 2,381 15,510 48,769 — 

Torats, FoREIGN FARM PRODUCTS....... 707 12,360 28,389 2,583 20, 153 53,868 — 

Aut Farm PRopucts— 

All Field Crops— 
Ra wamaterialsecr scenileet + terriers cic 186,089} 116,746) 458,245) 183,289} 178,483) 649,041 
Partly, manulacture Gases. « ietereriee eee 278 7,398 11,482 290 7,180 12,029 © 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 42,978 59,854) 186,116 48,665 87,903} 253,853 — 

otals-eAlebield Cropseeacesee vee ae 229,345} 183,998) 650,848] 232,243) 273,567) 914,923 © 

All Animal Husbandry— De. 
AWA lLerialsens: ae ciara scc’c cress croton oe 1,921} 138,264) 150,030 8,230) 148,294) 151,908 
Partly maniwiacyured ...--.e6.certe sce ee 863 5,919 9,395 1,256 6,314} ~ 10,638 — 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 41,984 12,895 69, 831 10,333 14, 669 40,488 — 

Totals, All Animal Husbandry.......... 44,768} 157,078) 229,256 14,819} 164,277; 203,035 

All Farm Products— 

Raw Materials... 3.20006 10005500 0008 188,010} 255,010} 603,275) 186,518) 321,777) 800,949 
Partly manufactured................ 1,141 13,318 20,877 1,546 13,494} _ 22,667 
Fully or chiefly manufactured...... 84, 962 72,749) 255,947 58,998} 102,572] 294,341 

Totals, Farm Origin.................. 274,113) 341,076) 880,099) 247,062) 487,844) 1,117,958 

Wild-life Origin 

Riawamaterials ects. setae ceuscienenie 4,000 19,493 23, 840 7,314 20, 461 28,364 

Partly manufactured.............seseee; 10 513 633 10 809 918 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 1 848 873 ty) 608 631 

Totals, Wild-life Origim................ 4,011 20,855 25,346 7,026 21,877 29,912 

: Marine Origin 

Rawematerialee.cstes «ck acta: 86 64, 360 64, 651 128 68, 003 68,496 

iRarthy manulacwuredase.ecss seen. — 1,030 1,064 41 752 804 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... . 4,951 15, 409 52,374 7,908 16,041 54, 082 

Totals, Marine Origin...... pte ceaiiek 5 5,038 80,800) 118,089 8,077 84,796) 128,382 1 

Forest Origin 

Rawimaterialssac cme socio dee e eee 1,697 44, 284 46, 434 6, 425 70,335 82,706 

Rarthy~manulaccuredeacccsts. steer ccioss 36,097} 456,314] 518,561] 122,499} 491,634] 703,049 

Bullyvamanutactured semsti..ceee eee: 2,913] 515,818} 548,000 12,302} 552,630) 613,411 

Totals, Forest Origin................. 40,707) 1,016,416) 1,112,996) 141,226) 1,114,600) 1,399,167 

Mineral Origin 

TVA WANS LEMIASis pants cele Rei noes ae 23,521 83,850} 134,350 43, 953 98,237} 176,915 

Vartly manufactured). 0h. 3... alee: 107,641] 284,079} 485,229] 159,998) 301,886) 531,836 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... oto 128,119] 273,022 13,546 161,251] 379,456 

Totals, Mineral Origin................. 138,537} 496,048} 842,600) 217,496) 561,374] 1,088,207 


Partly manufactinedsacts: . =. hoceackes, — 505 513 1 474 521 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 7,506 65, 287 138,743] 10,2738 76,711 155,314 

Totals, Mixed Origin.................. 7,506 65,792) 139,256 10,274 77,185) 155,835 

Recapitulation 

Baw materials: 00.2.0 cce cede ns. 217,314| 466,997) 872,550] 244,338) 578,812) 1,157,431 — 

Partly manufactured.................. 144,888) 755,760| 976,876) 284,095} 809,049] 1,259,795 — 

Fully manufactured.................. 107,708} 798,231) 1,268,960] 103,028) 909,813] 1,497,235 — 
Grand Totals................... 469,910) 2,020,988] 3,118,387]| 631,461] 2,297,675 3,914,460 | 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’ refers to commodities actually _ 


produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials or com- — 


modities such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, 


silk, ete. A | 


a) 
5 
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20.—Imports according to Purpose, by Groups, 1950 and 1951 
1950 1951 
Group and Purpose Wnited | United. | “All. | ‘United |. United | “All 
Kingdom| States |Countries || Kingdom| States | Countries 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Producers’ Materials 
FarM MATERIALS 
RUOCLGT OWA re Se cre RES oe cua team tect ee -— 18,728 19, 890 4 20,008 20,530 
er Pile Zeneees ete atte Meta. c-ats-d ah ouacd etek 71 7,038 9,118 119 OntGule  eelO.oc6 
CLS, SOR Pee, «Eo ie ee en oes 2,005 4,064 6,941 44] 6,815 8,270 
TY Revert a en Rene oie, on wea ae 565 7,483 8,270 650 7,760 9,101 
TOTALS, FARM MATERIALS.............-. 2,641 37, 263 44,219 1200 43,750 48,476 
MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and beverages............... 361 5,913 liu 433 6,311 12,646 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies.............. iil) 1,432 2,659 nae 1,161 2,306 
Textiles, clothing, cordage...:.......... 83 , 623 136, 642 309,777 106, 3880 192,041 410,759 
Fur and leather goods.............:.6.05 5, 420 31,215 43,940 7,295 30,111 46, 306 
SAwinillowme stn Meee dcr es cece cee: — — — — a 
Ruy Dbersinauseniesints. Sas dost doe sein. : 784 9,786 Bile 1,039 MesiZ 68, 440 
OE OL MANUDACTULES as.<0 6 cvs sites ote as eee e 57,481 428,975 661, 854 65,022} 526,700) 875,083 
Torats, MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS... 147,670 613,962] 1,066, 742 180,169} 767,640) 1,415,540 
BumLpING AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. 17,994 77,581 101, 480 22,080 101, 753 143,714 
OrHER PropuceRsS’ MATERIALS.......... 2, 1,457 1,529 96 Lives 1,850 
Totals, Producers’ Materials.......... 168,376) 730,263) 1,213,969) 203,561) 914,876) 1,609,580 
Producers’ Equipment 
HGH IeIN MPR TIN EAR for cis) d clclssct oe: one. area ers 9,222} 154,914) 165,949 7,456} 191,601) 201,382 
Commerce and industry..............+. 32,622} 330,423] 370,833 48,834] 488,386] 554,693 
Totals, Producers’ Equipment........ 41,844) 485,337) 536,782 56,291) 679,987) 756,074 
~ Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants 
TRU TE Shia ov ok) «RR ee SRR eee 5,,035|-— 240,531) 269, 719 BRE PIB) rier BHi 
THI RYO EAs. SORES Ae aie ee — 437 437 — 156 156 
{OATLGR RIVERA ite, BY MI Se IP Sc aoe Ia 26 6,310 6,372 26 11, 285 11,370 
PO CAIS SB ULCIS CEC sc. 5 cidecdsccews cea oes 5,060) 247,278)  - 276,528 3,428] 259,144) 284,763 
Transport 
ENC OE cn Sega eI Re OC ERS TP 81,296} 190,57 273,116 38,005} 264,027} 308,055 
err Mere oo ee a ee ee ee 9 6,93 6,948 9 3,726 3,736 
SEER STE Sea Ae Aeron eS Ir ae 358 3,558 4,186 544 5,916 6, 821 
UMP OWT a ad 2a ee ae 6,361 12,447 18,818 8, 254 52, 4380 61,044 
POtaIS;  PranSport.c. 0 os. cae ee cee ces 88,024) 213,517) 303,069 46,813} 326,098) 374,656 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material... wee, PR en 348 4,116 4,507 304 4,308 4,663 
A ERITIGUS Ree oe ris Cintra. Ssasvee aus 2,498 14,379 18,891 3,425 19,285 25,351 
Diacteee te rn ae eee css cee. fe oes 118 4,494 4,633 141 6, 807 6, 969 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials............ 2,963 22,989 28, 030 3,870 30,400 36,983 
Consumer Goods 
RGU: SUE Bete es. cob ene ta Seen; 10, 883 86,083} 262,553 8,758} 117,173) 304,625 
Serer TO OM rep eo oye Pte crs cake. o 10, 894 11,356 98,337 10,149 11, 435 97,738 
MEEOIMOKGIS, SUPPLIES. 0.0%)... 0000 dese ss 361 1,729 Pel SA 347 1,787 2,582 
MNO GIN, oriaon cack cs ch haa aden caldswees 16,451 25,716 45,901 17,971 38,799 61, 235 
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20.—Imports according to Purpose, by Groups, 1950 and 1951—concluded 


FOREIGN TRADE 


5 gee ntl ctl aad 


Group and Purpose 


Consumer Goods—concluded 


Householdseo0dsinenc ence o EE ane 
Jewellery, time pieces, ete 
Books, educational supplies, ete 
Recreational equipment, ete............ 
Medical supplies, etc 
Other 


s/w @ -sfetel ele) ole) 6, 04° (x 


Si (116) (a! (a) me wie. [e) « {oike; oe) eheleuise/ivi.e: \elistie (eiceli9his).e).9\9, eens 


Totals, Consumer Goods............. 
Totals, Munitions and War Stores.... 
Totals, Live Animals for Food 
Totals, Unclassified 


Grand Totals 


2 sabes) Del's Shel ute, .6\ elms is mae 


Group and Purpose 


Producers’ Materials 
Farm MATERIALS 


TW OUCELS ae eine ae tele eee roe GLEE te 
RSriulizere see ae eee RE eee 
Deeds GF lath, =. Peer ep cena sence att 
Other 


ey 


MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS 


Foodstufis and beverages.............-. 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies 
Textile, clothing, cordage 
Rurandleathemsroodsiens 2. ocean aoe 
SAWN S Rema ie Pe BRR, ae Acie ta ar 
FUDD ELANNICUIStICS a2 te tk i ke ek dose 
Other manufacturers 


wtis)e. sieits| @ brim © (f ese) © 


Torats, MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS... 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. 
OrHER Propucers’ MATERIALS 


Totals, Producers’ Materials.......... 


Producers’ Equipment 


Farm 


Bis (Oe ©) nue sce lslie ie] @76iers 


1950 1951 
United. | United |. . All United } United | All. @ 
Kingdom| States |Countries || Kingdom] States | Countries 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
30,520 63, 000 104,195 33, 302 96,122 142,041 
2,471 8,769 24,094 1,922 9,337 23, 282 
2,858 33, 086 38, 128 OR 200 39,781 46, 054 
3, 6383 12, 650 19, 434 8, 845 19,065 26,208 
2,188 29, 601 34, 264 2,247 36, 184 41,843 
1,589 4,308 6,718 1,490 4,398 6, 837 
81,849 276,297 636, 200 83,336 374, 682 V52,444 
2,459 2,428 55829 4,606 12,517 17,827 
— 20 20 — 28 25 
13,6388 152,347 174,325 19, 080 215,798 252,504 © 
404,213) 2,130,476) 3,174,253 420,985| 2,812,927 4,084,856 
21.—Exports according to Purpose, by Groups, 1950 and 1951 
1950 1951 
United.) United k. All NcUmited | (Uestecnteee smn 
Kingdom] States |Countries |} Kingdom] States | Countries 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
— 64,414 73, 894 8,914 100, 633 162,796 1 
86 30,022 40,398 143 31,706 36, 783 | 
97 15,927 17, 853 320 14, 737 16, 888 
— 3,815 3, 885 — Dei 6,139 
182 114,178 136,030 9,378 152,790 222,606 
173, 651 28,528 325, 667 159,179 65,074 441,106 
8,320 35 10, 602 13,491 20 16,439 
789 7,590 15, 490 700 6,427 18,215 
6,026 32,354 44,954 9,922 36, 983 50, 224 
512 3, (54 4,588 727 3, 865 5; 132 
a 446 448], — 751 757 
150, 269} 1.096, 409] 1,380,996 265,922) 1,283,257) 1,796,814 
339, 567| 1,169,116} 1,782,739 449,942) 1,396,378] 2,328, 687 
21, 464 289,511 339, 006 83, 547 233, 388 362,298 | 
— 1,486 2,102 — 1,019 2,030 
361,223) 1,574,291) 2,259,879 542,867) 1,783,575| 2,915,620 
| 
882 94, 640 112, 827 596 109, 154 133,956 
5,049 Die Ao, 64,101 6, 795 40,300 98,012 — 
5,931 121,784 176,928 7,091 149, 454 231,968 
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21.—Exports according to Purpose, by Groups, 1959 and 1951—concluded 
1950 1951 
Group and Purpose United | United | All || United | United | All 
Kingdom} States |Countries || Kingdom| States | Countries 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants 
Fuel... RRrca ee thet eels Ue ees das aakbioe? 951 1 G10 14,374 1,329 8, 767 13,483 
BSS TIGIUV ER eae rE dae he nad — 6, 102 6, 102 — 7,938 7,938 
BoE SPIOANTS Sateen aioe Mca o ene. dea. — 54 107 1 14 197 
Meals; ME), GC. . 2. oo. olsen ke 951 17, 266 20,583 1,330 16,718 21,618 
Transport 
eG oe se eacanne eal ia aes ee a ae 218 1,979 48,041 369 4,785 98,569 
Betas lak Pr Sen Re Pe eo aS stone taet Ge — 358 15,411 1 504 4,345 
| BAe RSC Ey RRR aT 8 ie Sen Seen == 467 22.6038 _— 628 8,638 
CERO IRE iu] ce Bet § CSE 2s 2 OY en ae a 296 2,356 4,383 162 5,814 7,524 
Totals, Transport..................... 514 5,160 90,439 532 11,731) 119,076 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
SUE IIG rss oes Sa eae ee en i 479 2,367 6,796 1,247 5,614 14,171 
BARON Aes, Gye yd cots rte eae ota. den there wes = — 68 ~~ 7 237 
Totals, Auxiliary Materials............ 479 25067 6,863 1,247 5,621 14,408 
Consumer Goods 
PCIE Ee EME SS ey at 92,362 145,513 344, 866 64,534 Bi PAs 358, 145 
Bee VeT Ages Ae RNAS et ak Foy 378 35,501 43,937 640 46,514 56, 929 
BEOOREES SUPP HES uh... occ 0 coves odacle = 15 40 — 24 181 
ERA Dean & ear a ee 571 6, 262 8, 268 2,090 oF 037 9,636 
BAEMISE HOLL OOU RE sites Se heise Sein dos ols 283 2,780 8,918 467 3,048 12,681 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc............... 43 46 473 05 158 1,216 
Books, educational supplies, etc......... 163 2,011 5,072 244 3,020 9,456 
Recreational equipment, etc............ 374 4,330 6,486 Toe 6, 483 10,161 
Medical supplies; etc.................... 255 1,812 6,489 403 1,180 7,470 
a eee ee 2 i 349 18 134 924 
Totals, Consumer Goods............. 94,432) 198,340, 424,896 69,203) 289,118) 466,800 
Totals, Munitions and War Stores.... 1 385 3,825 235 347 3,189 
Totals, Live Animals for Food......... — 65,876, 66,001) = — 45,626) 45,773 
Totals, Unclassified. .................. 6,379 35,019 68,974 8,656 45,484 96,009 
Cramdilotalseas ests cil 469,916] 2,020,988) 3,118,387 631,461) 2,297,675) 3,914, 460 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume of Foreign 
Trade 


Since the end of World War II the value of Canada’s exports and imports has 
increased steadily. At the same time, the level of prices at which exports are sold 
and imports purchased has risen consistently. Changes in the value of exports 
and imports are the joint product of changes in the volume of goods traded and 
the prices at which transactions are conducted. To obtain a clear picture of the 
fluctuations in Canada’s merchandise trade it is desirable to isolate the contributions 
Made to these fluctuations by the price and volume factors. 


_ Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to give this 
information. These indexes are based chiefly on average prices calculated from 


the trade statistics (supplemented in some cases by wholesale and other price 
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information) and combined according to the relative importance of the commodities 


in the trade of 1948. By dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects 


of price change can be removed from the values; or, by dividing the price index 
into an index of values, an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of 
trade from year to year. Table 22 gives the declared value of trade (adjusted for 
pricing purposes), the index of values based on 1948, the price index used to deflate 
the value index, and the resulting volume index. - 


The grouping of commodities used in this calculation differs slightly from that 
of the trade statistics, changes being necessary to simplify the pricing problem. 
The chief difference is that the two trade statistics groups ‘agricultural and vegetable 
products’ and ‘animals and animal products’ have been combined as ‘agricultural 
and animal products’. Rubber and rubber products have been transferred from 
this group to the ‘miscellaneous’ group, and a few other transfers have been made 
designed to improve the component material classification. The totals differ, 
from those usually published, by the exclusion of certain imports that are-for the 
use of the United Kingdom Government and the governments of NATO countries. 


Movements in price value and volume have not always been the same. Export 
prices have increased steadily in the post-war period, but the volume of exports 
declined in 1949 and 1950, and did not pass the 1948 peak until 1951. From 1947 
to 1951 the value of exports rose 41 p.c., but volume increased by 5 p.c. Imports 
have expanded steadily in value, but the 1947 volume was not surpassed until 1951. 
From 1947 to 1951 import value gain was 59 p.c., and volume increase only 11 p.c. 
The tables do not give comparisons with a pre-war year, but in 1948 (the interim 
base of the indexes given) the comparison with 1938 was approximately as follows:— 


Item Increase of 1948 Over 1938 in— 
Value Price Volume 
pcs p.c. PCs 
Domes tic-Hxports sier csc estes eee een ete +267-3 +112-4 +73-0 
TimipOnts aetna cane tea eieteecres roe mets Beis aR -+290-3 +112-1 +84:-0 


22.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, by 
Commodity Groups, 1947-51 


Commodity Group! 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 
DECLARED VALUES 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and animal products...... 414,457 403,014 422,469 522,763 583, 674 
Eibres-andttextilesivasencs te nace ores 390, 589 350,619 333, 032 364,509 483,520 — 
Wood products:and paperac.n.e-meece- 87, 236 70,549 82,461 95,859 132,383 
Iron and steel and products...........- 158, 32 783,401 889,398 977, 582 1,328,055 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 167,840 156,419 177, 861 219,730 297 , 353 
Non-metallic minerals and products.... 449 , 340 603, 271 531,449 608, 445 681,356 ~ 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 115,943 121,291 134,540 161,517 194,992 — 
Miscellanecouses. acc tence Goel ee eer: 187, 383 145,998 188,061 222,819 375,749 
Totals, Adjusted Imports?............. 2,570,920 | 2,634,562 26759s 2 3,173,224 4,077,083 
Imports for U.K. and NATO Govern- 
ITNLONGS ae Mee eee Era eicas ale 3,024 2,383 1,936 1,029 Ty tle 


——$—>— 


—— — al 


a i ene ee ee 
Totals, Declared Values of Imports.| 2,573,944 | 2,636,945 | 2,761,207 | | 3,174,253) 4,084,856 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 976. 
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22.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, by 
Commodity Groups, 1947-51—continued 


Commodity Group! 


Exports of Domestic Products— 
Agricultural and animal products..... . 


Fibres and textiles......... DSA PRR oe os { 


Wood products and paper.............. 
Tron and steel and products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and-products....... 
Non-metallic minerals and products... . 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 
Miscellancous! seer re ees oe tie al ae 


Totals, Declared Values of Exports. 


Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and animal products...... 
Hires and textiles. fio: seks. Shu see ees 
Wood products and paper............+: 
Tron and steel and products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 
Non-metallic minerals and products.... 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............- 
Miscellaneous cee cen vet pak cesles selee 


Totals, Imports?................... 


Exports of Domestic Products— 
Agricultural and animal products...... 
Tes ANG-tEXtHeS sy. . eis cc cad nee cee eed 
Wood products and paper.............. 
Tron and steel and products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 
Non-metallic minerals and products.... 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 
IMISGEN ANCE OUS EM omic nin decisttoclaeeneite > 


Totals, Exports?.................... 


bd ‘ 
' 


Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and animal products...... 
BHDTESIANG. LOXtMeSi5 adele sere oe es emis os 
Wood products and paper.............. 
Tron and steel and products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 
Non-metallic minerals and products.... 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 
WITSCOMANEOUS seasons os sitios os oheneles 


Totals, Imports?................... 


Exports of Domestic Products— 
Agricultural and animal products...... 
MED TOS ANGYCEX GILES sy ic:e isons Soe ve eee es 
Wood products and paper.............. 
Tron and steel and products............ 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 
Non-metallic minerals and products.... 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 
“WIMECEN ECE ot EA ae Geen See 


Totals, Exports’.................... 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 976. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
DECLARED VALUES—concluded 
$7000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
982,017 | 1,045,471 | 1,085,648 990,520} 1,213,176 
49,347 45, BBA "917 29,573 36, 858 
886,192 953, 674 875,318 | 1,112,945 | 1,399,076 
297,121 362,913 334.023 273,242 350,369 
303,937 395,948 426, 608 457, 262 569,870 
74,614 94° 915 73.710 103, 655 131,529 
83.804 79,840 70, 698 100,525 131,690 
97,870 97,123 | 101,739 | 50,665 81,892 
2,774,902 | 3,075,438 |' 2,992,961 | | 3,118,387} 3,914,460 
is rd | P.C. Change 
1947 1949 1950 1951 1947 1950 
: to to 
1951 1951 
VALUE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
102-8 104-8 129-7 144-8 | +40-9 | -+11-6 
111-4 95-0 104-0 137-9 | +93-8 | +139-6 
123-7 116-9 135-9 187-6 | +51-7 | 4138-0 
96-8 113-5 124-8 169-5 | +75-1 | 4135-8 
107-3 113-7 140-5 190-1, °-|, “e771, hape8 
745 88-1 100-9 112595-|) EBI-5 oP E119 
95-6 110-9 133-2 160-8 | +68-2 | -+20-7 
128-3 128-8 152-6 257-4 | +100-6 | +68-7 
97:6 104-7 120-4 154-8 | +58-6 | +28-6 
93-9 103:8 94:7 116-0 | +23-5 | 99-5 
108-3 ae 64:9 80-9 | —25-3. |* +24-7 
92-9 91-8 116-7 146-7, | +57-9 | +95-7 
81-9 92-0 753 96-5 | -+17-8 | 28-2 
76-8 107-7 115-5 143-9 | +87-4 | 4124-6 
78-6 77-7 109-2 138-6 | -+76-3 | -+26-9 
105-0 88-5 125-9 164-9 | +57-0 | -+31-0 
100-8 104-8 52-2 I Tie ES yi oe Fe 
90-2 97-3 101-4 127-3 | +41-1 | +25-5 
PRICE INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
92-7 98-7 108-2 19060 4— 30-8 |, 11-8 
87-3 100-3 109-3 186-60. -E8127 OP apa 
92-1 105-7 111-6 T1ss4o> | ORAS scene d 
88-3 107-0 116-1 122-5 | +38-7 | + 5-5 
93-1 105-4 106-9 123-2 | +39-3 | +45-2 
79-2 101-6 104-4 108-5 .| +37-0 | +.3-9 
97-6 100-0 102-8 17-0 te | ae aed 
95-3 97°6 121-5 166-0 | +74-2 | +366 
88-0 102-6 110-3 126-0 | -+43-2 | +14-2 
95-4 103-4 105-6 119-8" 1 10-0. | +758 
84-5 103-4 112-8 139-8 | +65-4 | 123-9 
92-0 97-9 105-0 122-4 | +33-0 | +16-6 
88-3 111-4 113-7 125-9 | +42-6 | +10-7 
86-9 105-8 115-1 138-3 | +59-1 | 120-2 
88-2 112-4 120-4 131-7 | =b49-3- | + 9-4 
89-8 104-9 104-2 116-7 | +30-0 | -+12-0 
90-0 103-7 112-0 132-3 | +47-0 | +18-1 
91-6 103-3 108-3 193-5 | 1-8-9 |) Pag 
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22.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, by 
Commodity Groups, 1947-51—concluded 


ae 


P.C. Change 
Sonia eee 1947 1949 1950 108! | sane ant eae ee f 
to | to ue 
1951 1951 ; 
ae VOLUME INDEXES _ if 
(1948=100) 3 
Imports for Consumption— 4 
Agricultural and animal products...... 110-9 106-2 119-9 119-7 + 7-9 — 0-2 Mi 
Pbrestanc textileswntaae ¢smerees cee cick 127-6 94-7 95-2 86-9 —31-9 — 8-7 % 
Wood products and paper.............-- 134-3 110-6 121-8 158-4 +17-9 +30-0 F 
Tron and steel and products............ 109-6 106-1 107-5 138-4 +26-3 +28-7 # 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 115-3 107-9 131-4 154-3 +33-8 +17-4 4 
Non-metallic minerals and products... . 94-1 86-7 96-6 104-1 +10-6 + 7:8 i 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 98-0 110-9 129-6 137-2 +40-0 4+ 5-9 | 
Miscellaneous. 'S-t..e son ose cree 134-6 132-0 125-6 155-1 +15-2 +23-5 
Totals, Imports?................... 110-9 102-0 109-2 122-9 +10-8 ~+12-5 i 
Exports of Domestic Products— : | 
Agricultural and animal products...... 98-4 100-4 89-7 102-2 + 3-9 +13-9 ai 
Fibressand textiles: cee tne meer 128-2 53-6 57-5 57-9 —54-8 + 0-7 a 
Wood products and paper.............. 101-0 93-8 igi Eoa! 119-9 +18-7 + 7-9 | 
Iron and steel and products............ 92-8 82-6 66-2 76°6 —17-5 +15-7 | 
Non-ferrous metals and products....... 88-4 101-8 100-3 104-0 +17-6 + 3-7 a 
Non-metallic minerals and products.... 89-1 69-1 90-7 105-2 +18-1 +16-0 ay 
Chemicals and fertilizers.............. 116-9 84-4 120-8 141-3 +20:-9 +17-0 
Mascellaneotismaercts...os decries hoes 112-0 101-1 46-6 63-7 —43-1 +36-7 Y 
Totals, Exports?..................05 98-5 94-2 93-6 | 103-9 + 5-5 +11-0 3 
1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, a 
p. 974). 2 Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom Government and Canada’s NATO z 
allies, 3 Excludes exports of foreign produce. ci 
«| 
s 
PART III.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* = 


Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments ~ 


fl 

Both the current and capital account of the balance of payments have shown : 
wide fluctuations in recent years. Current account deficits appeared in 1950 and  ~ 
1951 for the first time since 1933. These deficits, amounting to $329,000,000 in 
1950 and $524,000,000 in 1951, contrasted sharply with surpluses in the previous 


a 
ss 


that year. Furthermore, the deficits on current account were concentrated most i 
heavily in the fourth quarter of 1950 and the first half of 1951. The deficit was 
much smaller in the third quarter of 1951, while in the fourth quarter a surplus is 
appeared with heavier export volume overseas and declining import prices and : 
volume. 


four post-war years and were influenced by the growth in the volume of imports : 
in response to high levels of economic activity in Canada. The largest net con- 3 
tributors to the current deficit in both years were, however, payments of interest | 
and dividends and miscellaneous current transactions. Another significant factor 
was the steady decline since 1948 of the surplus of tourist and travel expenditure _ 
until, in 1951, a deficit appeared on this account. ) 

Although the deficits were substantial, they were less than 10 p.c. of total 
current credits in 1950 and in 1951. By contrast, the deficit of $337,000,000 in | 
1930, which is comparable to that of 1950, was 26 p.c. of total current credits in | 


* . repabed in the International Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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One important feature of Canada’s current account in the post-war period was 
the lack of balance in transactions with the United States and with overseas countries. 
This condition of heavy current account deficits with the United States and large 
surpluses in overseas transactions was sharply modified in 1950. Revival of United 
States demand after the business readjustments of 1949, and the defence activity 


_in that country after the outbreak of the Korean conflict, combined with a curtail- 
ment in dollar expenditure by overseas countries led to a marked shift.in Canadian 


exports from overseas countries to the United States which, along with a rise in 


Canadian imports from overseas, resulted in a large decrease from $776,000,000 


in 1949 to $74,000,000 in 1950 in the surplus with overseas countries. The deficit 


with the United States, which was $589,000,000 in 1949, fell to $403,000,000 in 


1950. In 1951, however, the more usual current account pattern reappeared; the 


current account surplus with overseas countries rose to $431,000,000, while the 
deficit of $955,000,000 with the United States was higher than in any year except 


1947. 


Capital Movements.—Despite the deficits on current account, the official 


| reserves of gold and United States dollars rose in 1950 and in 1951. These 


increases were owing to heavy net capital inflows, amounting to $1,023,000,000 and 
$563,000,000 in 1950 and 1951, respectively, most of which were from the United 
States. In 1950 the reserves rose by $694,000,000. The larger deficit and smaller 
capital inflow in 1951 led to a smaller inerease in reserves of $39,000,000. 


The large inward movement of capital in 1950 was heavily concentrated in 
August and September, just before the announcement of the withdrawal of a fixed 
exchange rate by the Government at the beginning of October. Much of the 
movement in these months into Canadian dollar assets was owing to widespread 
speculation in the United States on the future value of Canadian currency. The 


largest and most characteristic inflow in the period of heaviest movements was 


United States demand for Canadian securities, particularly outstanding Govern- 


ment of Canada domestic issues. The large increase in non-resident balances 


in Canada and changes in short-term capital movements associated with the 


financing of trade, were also, in part, connected with the speculative inflow. On 


the other hand, some of the capital inflow was a continuation of the post-war 


interest, especially by United States investors, in building up long-term investments 


“ment. activity. There are difficult statistical and conceptual_ 


in Canada. New issues of Canadian securities in the United States amounted to 
$210,000,000, and covered a large part of redemptions in 1950. The direct invest- 
ment inflow from the United States and other countries was $221,000,000. 

In contrast to 1950, the most characteristic capital inflows in 1951 were long- 
term movements connected with the financing of Canadian development. New 
issues of Canadian securities sold to non-residents amounted to $411,000,000. 
About three-quarters of these sales were provincial and municipal bond issues, 
payable in United States dollars. Net new issues after retirements were $227,000,000, 
in contrast to net redemptions of $73,000,000 in 1950. Inflows for direct investment 
in branches and subsidiaries of foreign concerns were higher in 1951 than in 
1950. The development of industrial plants, which was the major element in the 
growth of direct investments in Canada in the earlier post-war years, continued to 
be important, but in 1950 and 1951 the movement of funds was accelerated par- 
ticularly by the large-scale development of petroleum and other mineral resources. 

Despite these large capital inflows, non-resident financing of total capital 


investment in 1950 and 1951 was much smaller than in earlier periods of high invest- 
roblems in such a 
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comparison. The contribution by non-residents and foreign controlled companies 
to all types of investment in Canada, less Canadian contributions to investment 
abroad, was about one-seventh in these two years. If only foreign participation 
in Canadian investment is considered the proportion was still less than one-fifth. 
In contrast, Canada was a net exporter of capital for a long period before 1950. 


Transactions with the Sterling Area.—A striking feature of current transac- 
tions in recent years has been the substantial changes in the credit balance with the 
Sterling Area. In 1950, the disequilibrium in Canada’s current account with this 
group almost disappeared, the current surplus amounting to only $5,000,000 com- 
pared with a credit balance of $574,000,000 in 1949, and a post-war record surplus 
of $874,000,000 in 1947. In 1951, however, the credit balance was again substantial, 
rising to $191,000,000. The current account surplus with the United Kingdom 
accounted for the largest absolute changes, declining from $439,000,000 in 1949 
to $28,000,000 in 1950 and rising to $220,000,000 in 1951. For the rest of the 
Sterling Area the current account surplus of $135,000,000 in 1949 changed to 
deficits of $23,000,000 and $29,000,000 in 1950 and 1951, respectively. 


The most important factor leading to the virtual disappearance of the surplus — 


in 1950 was the large decrease in exports, about a half of which resulted from lower 
wheat shipments to the United Kingdom, although forest products and non-ferrous 
metals also fell significantly. In the case of other Sterling Area countries, lower 
exports of Canadian manufactured goods were particularly notable. The devalua- 
tions of 1949 and import restrictions on purchases in the dollar area were two of 
the factors at work here. While exports fell, Canadian imports from the Sterling 
Area rose, owing primarily to larger imports of metal products from the United 
Kingdom, and particularly the impressive increase in the volume of imports of 
British automobiles. A large increase in imports from other Sterling Area countries 
also occurred in 1950, owing partly to conspicuous increases in sterling prices of some 
commodities purchased by Canada from these countries. The balance of receipts 
from non-merchandise transactions with the Sterling Area declined. Lower receipts 
of inheritances and of immigrant funds, and lower freight and shipping receipts 
because of a decrease in exports, were the main factors in this connection. 

One of the principal means of financing the large current account surpluses 
with the Sterling Area in earlier post-war years was the drawings on the 1946 loan 
to the United Kingdom. These drawings were reduced to $50,000,000 in 1950. 
The United Kingdom made a repayment of some $42,000,000 on the loan of 
$700,000,000 extended in 1942, and a repayment of $9,100,000 on the wartime 
loan from the Government of Newfoundland. With respect to private capital 
movements, there were repurchases by Canadians of Canadian securities amounting 
to some $35,000,000, and redemptions of $18,000,000. In 1950, there occurred also 
a significant outflow from Canada of capital connected mainly with changing 
positions of short-term commercial indebtedness. 

In 1951, repayment by the United Kingdom consisted of the first instalment of 
$14,000,000 on the post-war loan of 1946 and $33,800,000 on the war loan of 1942. 
The amount outstanding on the post-war loan was reduced to $1,171,000,000, while 
the war loan of $700,000,000 was reduced to approximately $222,700,000. Redemp- 
tions of Canadian securities, owned mainly in the United Kingdom, were $24,000,000, 
and repurchases $16,000,000. There were, however, some new issues for refinancing 
purposes. In contrast to 1950, multilateral settlements of $174,000,000 once more 
became important, as they were in 1946 to 1949 when large current surpluses 
existed in Canada’s transactions with the Sterling Area. 


ats 
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Capital inflows for direct investment by British businesses in Canadian branches 
and subsidiaries amounted to $19,000,000 and $28,000,000 in 1950 and 1951, respect- 
ively. These balance of payments transfers exclude reinvested earnings. In 1950, 
the value of all British direct investments in Canada increased by about $40,000,000 
to a total value of $447,000,000. 


Transactions with the United States.—In 1950, the current deficit with the 
United States was considerably reduced, declining from $589,000,000 in 1949 to 
$403,000,000 in 1950. The chief reason was a rise of exports to the United States, 
which reached an unprecedented 65 p.c. of all Canadian exports. Part of the 


tremendous rise in exports of $525,000,000 was offset by an increase in imports of 


$194,000,000, and by substantially larger net payments to the United States on all 
other current items that rose by $145,000,000. 

About $300,000,000 of the increase in the value of exports in 1950 was con- 
centrated in the forest-products group, particularly in lumber exports. Non-ferrous 
metals, and animals and products also showed important increases. ‘The volume of 
imports was up sharply in the closing months of 1950, spurred by high levels of 
Canadian prosperity and development and a general desire to secure commodities 


while they were still available. With respect to invisible items, non-monetary gold 


available for export rose over 1949. Net receipts on tourist account declined, 
however, and net payments for other accounts increased. Income payments to the 
United States reached a new peak of $410,000,000, an increase of $85,000,000 over 
1949, almost all of which occurred in dividend payments. 

In 1951, the current account deficit with the United States more than doubled, 
rising to $955,000,000. The largest single change responsible for this deterioration 
was the rise in imports of $755,000,000, or 36 p.c. The increase in value of exports 
was $280,000,000, and that in the import balance was $475,000,000. This was 
about ten times the size of the adjusted import balance in 1950 but still much less 


than the import balance of $890,000,000 in 1947. 


The increase in imports was widespread and closely related to high levels of 
defence activity, investment and consumption. A significant part of the increase 


seems to have been related to the inventory rise which was heavy when imports 


were at a peak. Almost a half of the increase resulted from greater imports of iron 
and products, although large increases occurred in textiles and non-ferrous metals and 
products. Most fuel imports fell slightly, while crude petroleum decreased a third. 
While the rise in imports was due primarily to volume, the increase in exports was, 
generally, a reflection of higher export prices. , 

The largest change in invisibles in 1951 was a sharp drop in net receipts on 
travel account from $67,000,000 to $9,000,000, being the third consecutive decrease 
on this account. A large rise in the travel expenditure of Canadians in the United 
States was the principal reason for this reduction in the balance of receipts and 


_ represented an increase in volume and in average expenditure. The number of 


“Terk 


visitors from the United States increased but average expenditure fell. The 


deficit with the United States on account of interest and dividends was reduced by 


$39,000,000 to $321,000,000, which was still much higher than in the years preceding 
1950. The deficits on freight and shipping account and on all other current trans- 
actions rose in 1951, as they had in the previous year. 

Most of the capital movements which featured Canada’s accounts in 1950 
and 1951 were those arising from the predominant movement of capital from the 
United States to Canada (see p. 977). The net inflow of capital from the United 
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ee 


States of $560,000,000 in 1951 compared with $960,000,000 in 1950 and only 
$47,000,000 in 1949. Relatively more of the net inflow of capital in 1951 was in 
types of movement which usually represent long-term investment in Canada, such as 
direct investments and new issues of securities floated in the United States. Large 
declines occurred in inflows for the acquisition of outstanding domestic securities 
and short-term movements. Because of these capital inflows, and also because of 
such items as reinvested earnings which are not included in the balance of payments, 
the value of United States investment in Canada increased in 1950 by $670,000,000, 
and a provisional estimate for 1951 indicates another increase of comparable size. 


Transactions with Other Countries.—The current account surplus with 
non-sterling area OHEC* countries, mainly in Western Europe, fell by $78,000,000 
to $109,000,000 in 1950, but increased sharply to $220,000,000 in 1951. The same 
trend was apparent in transactions with the remaining countries in this group—a 
surplus of $15,000,000 in 1949 becoming a deficit. of $40,000,000 in 1950 oe a 
surplus of $20,000,000 in 1951. 

A large part of the rise in exports in 1951 was in food and raw materials to the 
OEEC countries. About one-third of Canadian exports to Europe in 1951 consisted 
of wheat and flour. Imports from the European Continent showed a striking 
increase in rolling-mill products. An outstanding development in trade in 1951 
was the rise in exports to Japan, which were three times the 1950 value. Trade 
with Latin America increased in both 1950 and 1951. | 

Capital transactions with other overseas countries in 1951 included receipt of 
$20,000,000 principal on Canadian export credits. Net sales of outstanding Canadian 
securities were $34,000,000 compared. with $1,000,000 in 1950 and were made 
mainly to Switzerland. In 1951 there was an outflow from Canada of $16,000,000, 
principally in connection with Canadian enterprises in Latin America. In the same 
year, $9,000,000 was received from those countries for direct investment in Canada. 


* Organization for European Economic Co-operation. 


1.—Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1928-51 
(Net Credits=+; Net Debits=—) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Mutual 
: Aid and 
© B at Cc Gass B ve 
urrent alance urrent cia alance 
Year c eae a Expend- on Year < oe ,| Expend- B y et > Contri- on 
cape ee: iture Current Shh ss iture2 alance | butions | Current 
Account in Account 
Current 
Account 
1928 1,788 1,820 —32 1042 Sines 3,376 pA a ss +1,101 —1,002 +99 
1929): ... 1,646 1,957 —311 1946 ee 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —51 +688 
1930 1,297 1,634 —337 1944. .... 4,557 8,539 +1,018 —960 +58 
1931 972 1,146 —174 19454 4,456 2,910 +1, 546 — 858 +688 
1932 808 904 —96 LOA Gh oe 3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
1933. 829 831 —2 TO4T Ree 3,746 3,661 +85 —38 +47 
1934. 1,020 952 +68 1948..... 4,147 3,676 +471 —19 +452 
1935. 1,145 1,020 +125 1949..... 4,077 3,890 +187 — +187 
1936. 1,430 1,186 +244 195052005 4,300 4,572 —272 —57 —329 
LOB ie oN 1,593 1,413 +180 TRE Fos Ga a 5,341 5,700 —359 —165 —524 
1938. 1,361 1,261 +100 
1939. 1,457 Hoon +126 
1940. 1,776 2 1,627 +149 
1941. 2,458 1,967 +491 
1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


c 
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2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1928-51 


_._ Norre.—In the years 1942-48 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual 
Aid or Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Net Credits=+; Net debits=—.) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Other Other 


United United All United United All 

Year Kingdom! ae. States? |Countries Year Kingdom} eid a States? | Countries 
1928 3.5% —21 +338 —349 —32 || 1940.... +343 +98 —292 +149 
£929). Su. —99 +225 —437 —311 1941.0. +734 +75 —318 +491 
2930500. —106 +113 —344 —337 || 1942....) +1,223 +58 —180 | +1,101 
1931s; oe —54 +85 —205 —174 |) 1948....] +1, 149 +76 —19 | +1, 206 
BI0S2 4.2 —14 +86 —168 —96 || 1944.... +746 +241 +31 +1,018 
#983 2.4 Se +26 +85 .—113 2 |) 1945... +747 +763 +36 | +1,546 
fO384 4% +46 +102 —80 +68 || 1946.... +500 +567 — 607 +460 
POSS eck te +62 +92 | —29 +125 || 1947.... +633 +587 | —1,135 +85 
LE eee +122 +123 —1 +244 || 1948.... +486 +378 — 393 +471 
MOSS oe cs +135 +122 —77 +180 || 1949r... +439 +337 —589 +187 
ihsBi eae +127 +122 —149 +100 || 1950.... +28 +46 — 403 —329 
2} +137. +105 —116 ol 2 Ome kOo dae +220 +211 —955 —524 

1 Excludes wheat exports diverted to other overseas countries, and exports of gold. 2 Includes 

~ estimated value of wheat sold in European countries. 3 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 


3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and Ali Countries, 1946-51 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951P 
A. CURRENT CREDITS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted).................. 2,3931; 2,7231) 3,0301; 2,989) 3,139 3,950 
Offical scontnibutions:es7 3.02, <0 fateh AR oe eee — — —_— — 57 165 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 96 99 119 139 163 150 
Tourist and travel expenditure................. 221 251 279 286 ne 271 
Interest-and- dividends... csan..c hos chen nde de. 70 62 70 83 91 115 
Jiesredeunscntolchaite) eititase <a ei ay eee ewe ee 311 322 336 303 284 337 
Altionner CObrent ClEGLUS: 2.0 aa oo ck ackcuee onaee 274 289 313 207 291 353 
LOTAnS, CURRENT CREDITS set. 40..0 eee bee Boe 3,000 | 38,746 | -4,147°| 4,077)" 4;300-| 5341 
B. Current Desirs— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................. 1, 8227) 27 050, (he ax09S ala 26960) me, 129 nied 103 
Tourist-and travel expenditure. : = 2..0..06.60.0.- 135 167 1S “192 226 280 
Interestiand dividends st ho iSkin  eos. s 312 SH 325 390 474 447 
rele GSP IDe ee en a ee ee Tee ee PAI ha fo Pil: 279 253 301 347 
Ofierailvcontrib tions. 4 oh scan ee eo iece a 97 38 19 — 57 165 
Ailother. currént debits?......25/. 8) 2.0) DEST 417 344 341 Bh Ley 523 
Lomnsy OuURRENTADEBING G& .0n canihscsvas see ce 3,002 3,699 3,695 3, 890 4,629 5, 865 
C. Net BALANCE ON CURRENT ACCOUNT..........20- +363 +47 +452 | +187 —329 —524 


D. Capitan TRANSACTIONS— 
Net new issues or retirements of Canadian 


SECCUEIEICS NEI a OTOAG oo. «saison ccigvon elon —321 — 269 +36 —42 —73 +227 
irect ivestment in Canada. --2.......h<...- se +40 +61 +71 +94 | +221 +296 
Net sales or purchases of outstanding securities..| +215 —15 —7 +26 +396 +50 
Loans and Advances by Government of Canada— 
Loan of 1946 to United Kingdom.............. —540 —423 —52 —120 —50 +14 
Post-war loans to other countries.............. —210 —140 —74 +13 +23 +20 
Repayments on War loans to United Kingdom. +89 +104 +64 +5 +51 +34 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. . +70 —26 —21 +40 +235 —192 
. Other capital movements*...............c..00e- ' +43 —82 +27 —69 +220} +114 
le Net Movement or Capirat Excuusivi oF CHANGE 
i= IN OrriciAL HotpINGs or GOLD AND U.S. Dotiars} —614 —790 +44 —53 |+1,023 +563 
a E. CHANGE IN OrrictAL HoLpINGS................... —251 —743 +496 | +134 +694 +39 
= ee 
Ey 1 Includes official contributions in kind. 2 Includes $104,000,000 of Canadian overseas expenditure 
~ in 1946. 3 Includes errors and omissions. 
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4.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United Kingdom, ~ 
1946-51 : 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
Item 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951» 
A, CURRENT RECEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............-- 623 749 708 701 469 636 
AravelexpenGivunenenencaeerivasiins sect arttee 3 Hf 9 AG! ie ea 8 
dnterestiandsdivid endSiaur. seen race meer tee 7 8 9 9 6 30 
reve ht and Shippin Gaicict cerecttici eine elslatatere store 107 114 105 ~ 89 61 88 
AlL other ¢tirrent receiptel. §si:ty ilvaite saa. es nO ee 808 a VE 80 pf Deol in OE 
MOTATS. | COR REND eVHCR IPTG ner eniy fei Cia teen: 840 967 922 890 595 823 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...............-- 138 182 287 300 399 417 
Mravel expPeCncGuULressten. «cts cettcrsict ess set ee Mere 3 ) 12 17 19 20 
Interestiand -dividendsn.. seis scene eeninr Genii 54 53 50 55 55 59 
Hreightitid shippime ts. 5 6y.ccdees cde nee es oe aw ay) 34 oo 36 43 
All'other currentipayments?. iw... oo. s sense one 113 58 Soil Tee 58 64 
Torats, CURRENT PAYMENTS...........30..-60%: 340 334 436 451 567 603 
Ce CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE me tee eceeinans ri +500 +633 +486 +439 +28 +220 
1 Includes $18,000,000 for war services in 1946. 2 Includes Canadian overseas expenditure of. 
$73,000,000 in 1946. 
5.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and United States, 1946-51 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951p 
A. CURRENT RECEIPTS— 3 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...... SSO 948 1,061 1,508 1,521 | 2,046.) 2,326 
Net exports of non-monetary gold............... 96 99 119 139 163 150: = 
travelexpenGitunesence «octal: s i ee cas + ante: 216 241 267 268 260 255 
Interest and dividends........... PEE: ck ie 47 35 37 40 50 57 
Hreighibrands Shipp Macs eter a aie cere ero 101 104 131 126 157 164 
Aiother current Teceiptsee se acee cee eet 159 171 185 170 199 245 
LOTALS. © URRENTRECHIPTS so, niieinieces orice aera 1,567 atl DOA Tal ae LOd Mano ammeoel od 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...............-. 1,378 1,951 1,797 1,899 2,093 2,848 
Travel expenditure Woes aokboe: ctl 130 152 113 164 193 246 | 
Interest and. ciwid enGdeas. ca cates eae mache ts 250 274 267 325 410 378 
reise ht and ss iano itl Ore scaee wane eacee elena acide 169 221 Oils 193 240 276 
All other-current payments tect. tietrssteter tte 247 248 250 Dal 342 404 
WOraus,.CORREND PAYMENTS Heer ioe ete ete eae 2,174 2,846 2,640 2,853 Secon a4, bo2 
CH CURRENT-ACCOUNT BALANCE). Scene. a. Seecienes ee —607 !—1,135 —393 —589 —403 —955 
6.—Capital Transactions between Canada and the United States', 1949-51 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
Item 1949 1950 1951P 
AS IOURRENT ACCOUNT DALANCK “ieee e Mee neicsce aemine oni icrrcerr nner: —589 —403 —955 
B. Carrrat Account— ' 
INewalssues.of Canadian securities. seas. scree sei erereiee ere ore ieite tee +105 +210 +404 | 
Retinements of Canadian securities. ..sccemiener cei le nome ee —136 — 263 —159 | 
Net Trade in Outstanding Securities— | 
Canadian SECUEIUICS a5 totertere ceo Picsole el stoi tere eie ted fOtede) Seeneler eke selene +25 +362 +20 | 
MOLEISTRSECUTITICS Vierc 2 seraciayseoe etn cresrate aie Uitte ore cnnelol tetete aaa fe +15 +66 +15 
Direct investments in Canada..............-- A Pel than Si tee 1 Se +84 +199 +259 
@anadian cdirectanyvestiments abroad seed. seri eee taints elec aee +16 +41 —4 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners..................+-- —8 +91 —53 
Othericapitalsmovements27eera ose cecsk ak cite Sorento ara —54 +254 +78 
Nr? CAPITAL, MLO WAONIGNT 5.0 shel. ots oe ec eraveiede cree bce: invariant arene +47 +960 +560 
Balance settled by exchange transfers. ..............ccee eee cece se eee +676 +137 +434 
C. CHANGE IN OrriciAL Hotpinas or Goutp AND U.S. Dotars........... +134 +694 +39 
1 Includes some capital transactions on account of ‘‘other overseas countries’’. 2 Includes errors 
and ommissions. 
j 
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Section 2.—Travel Between Canada and Other Countries 


Travel expenditure constitutes an important item in Canada’s commercial 
and financial transactions with other countries. A substantial credit balance has 
customarily arisen from travel between Canada and the United States and a small 
debit balance from travel with other countries. The credit balance with the 
United States has played an important part in assisting Canada to meet its current 
obligations in that country and during the past 25 years it has totalled almost 
$2,000,000,000, a large part of which has been applied against a debit balance in 
commodity trade with the United States. During the same period, Canada’s debit 
balance arising out of travel with countries, other than the United States, amounted 
to little more than $150,000,000; thus the overall favourable balance with all 
countries during the past 25 years was over $1,750,000,000. 


In past years, Canada’s annual credit balance from international travel has 
ranged from a minimum of $45,000,000 in 1933 to a maximum of $145,000,000 
in 1948. The high level of the balance in 1948 was owing largely to reduced debits 
brought about by the emergency exchange conservation measures and withdrawal 
of these restrictions in subsequent years left Canadian travel freer to expand. In 
each year since 1948 Canadians have gone to other countries in ever increasing 
numbers until, in 1951, their expenditure was more than double the 1948 level. 
During the same period, expenditure-in Canada by visitors from other countries 
has remained fairly stable. Thus, the overall credit balance was reduced from 
$145,000,000 in 1948 to: $92,000,000 in 1949 and $49,000,000 in 1950, and was 
replaced in 1951 by a small debit balance of $6,000,000. Travel with the United 
States alone, in 1951, resulted in a credit balance of $12,000,000, whereas from 1950 
to 1926 the annual credit balance with the United States was never less than 
$50,000,000. 

Although there was only a small difference in 1951 between incoming and out- 
going expenditure on travel, the number of visits to Canada by non-residents was 
34 p.c. greater than the number of visits by Canadians to other countries. Hence, 
the average visit by a Canadian to a foreign country takes more money out of the 
country than is brought in by the average visit of a non-reisdent to Canada. In 
1951, the average expenditure rate per traveller for visits lasting longer than 48 
hours was $85* for Canadians visiting the United States against $53* for U.S.A. 
residents visiting Canada. Even on short visits of 48 hours or less the average 
Canadian traveller spent more than the average U.S.A. visitor but the difference 


| was less pronounced. If the population of the two countries is taken into considera- 


tion, total Canadian travel expenditure in the United States in 1951 amounted to 
almost $17-50 per capita whereas United States expenditure in Canada was only 
about $1-70 per capita. 


United States Travel Expenditure in Canada.—The number of visits to 
Canada in 1951 by residents of the United States, including repeat visits, was 
24,900,000. This was more than the volume of traffic in each of the two preceding 
years and was exceeded only by the record volume of 25,100,000 in 1948. Despite 
the increase in the number of visits, travel expenditure in Canada by residents 
of the United States was slightly lower in 1951 than in the previous year. The 
decrease was only 1 p.c.—from $260,000,000 in 1950 to $258,000,000 in 1951. Travel 
receipts from the United States have been at a consistently high level throughout 


* Rates inclusive of children and of persons visiting friends or Beige: rates restricted to adults using 
hotels or other accommodation would be materially higher. 
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the four years 1948 to 1951, changes from year to year being of a minor nature. 
Receipts in each of these years have surpassed those of any other year on record by a — 
margin of $17,000,000 or more. A large part of this gain, of course, was owing to 


higher prices. United States travel expenditure adjusted for changes in price 


levels as reflected in the Canadian cost-of-living index reached a peak in 1947 and — 


declined moderately in each succeeding year. 


The decline in spending by United States visitors in 1951, accompanied by a 
gain in the number of visits, indicates lower average spending per visit, which may — 


be due to shorter visits or lighter spending per day or a combination of the two. 


With regard to non-automobile traffic there appears to have been little change in © 


the length of visit but average expenditure per day was 6 p.c. lower than in 1950. 


There has been a tendency for motorists to make shorter visits during recent years. — 
If special groups such as summer residents and commuters are excepted there has — 


been a decline of 16 p.c. between 1947 and 1951 in the average length of stay of 
motorists entering the country on customs permits. Much of this decline has 


occurred in Ontario where each year in-transit traffic accounts for a substantial part 


of the total number of entries. During recent years in-transit motorists have formed a 
steadily increasing proportion of the total number of entries into that Province. 


Canadian Travel Expenditure in the United States.—Canadian travellers 
spent $246,000,000 in the United States in 1951—more than three and a half times 
the amount spent before 1939. Most of the increase of $53,000,000 in 1951 over 
1950 can be attributed to motorists travelling to the United States in greater 


numbers and staying for longer visits than in the previous year. Their expenditure — 


of $94,000,000 showed a gain of $27,000,000. Canadian shopping in the United { 
States was an important item in the spending of motorists—purchases declared under _ 


the $100 customs exemption, at $47,000,000 in 1951, being 43 p.c. higher than — 


in 1950. 


Non-automobile travellers to the United States were 4 p.c. more numerous in 
1951 than in 1950 and their expenditure rose by 21 p.c. The greatest contribution 


was made by train traffic which increased by $11,000,000. Substantial gains were — 


also made by air and bus traffic and a smaller increase by boat traffic. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—The volume of travel — 


between Canada and overseas countries is, normally, less than 1 p.c. of that between — 


Canada and the United States. Overseas travellers, however, stay for longer visits — 


and transportation costs are higher, hence their expenditure is more significant — 
than the number of travellers might suggest. The sum of debits and credits in © 


Canada’s overseas travel in 1951 amounted to $50,000,000, or 10 p.c. of travel 


expenditure between Canada and the United States. In contrast to travel with the — 


United States which has produced an annual credit balance for 25 years or more, 


travel with overseas countries results generally in a debit balance. In 1951, the 
balance stood at $18,000,000—unchanged from 1950 which was the highest on record. 


| 
The number of visitors arriving directly from overseas countries in 1951 was ] 


y 


18,200. These were supplemented by an estimated 16,000 arriving from overseas 


countries via the United States. Expenditure of both groups, at $16,000,000, 


was 7 p.c. higher than the 1950 total of $15,000,000. Canadian travel expendi tuna 
in overseas countries in,1951, totalled $34,000,000. The number of Canadian 4 


residents returning via Canadian ports was 44,200, an increase of 1 p.c. over the 


‘ 


| 
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corresponding figure in 1950. Canadian travellers visiting overseas countries via 
the United States are estimated at 11,000, resulting in a total of 55,200 travellers via 
Canadian and United States ports. 


7.—Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1950 and 1951 


1950 1951 
ee bs a pes baat . a feta 
oreign |Canadian fe) oreign anadian oO 
Class of Traveller Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
ture in ture Expendi- || ture in ture Expendi- 
Canada | Abroad ture in Canada | Abroad | ture in 
Canada Canada 


$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Travellers from and to overseas countries 15, 000 33,000 | —18,000 16, 000 34, 000 —18,000 


Travellers from and to the United 
States— 


UOMO DULG. se seat ee ne eae s Oe 148, 100 67,340 | +80,760 151,600 93, 876 +57, 724 
Raho: tek ay ra SSC Oh Oe eae eee 43,500 | 47,026 —3, 526 43, 600 58, 258 —14, 658 
1 BTET Fa gol dee ht AIS ie Rae 13, 700 8,450 | +10, 250 10,500 3,905 +6,595 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 20, 800 42,028 | —21, 228 17,700 48,793 —31,093 
ATT OPORD EL ie tome te hee oes Pc lene 21,400 13, 800 +7, 600 22,200 22-1138 -+87 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 12,200 19,097 | —6,897 12,400 19, 000 —6, 600 

Totals, United States............... 259,700 | 192,741 | +66,959 || 258,000} 245,945 | +12,055 

Totals, All Countries.............. 274,700 | 225,741 | +48,959 Il 274,000 | 279,945 —5, 945 


8.—_Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Provinces, 
1950 and 1951 | 


FOREIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


. F Non-Permit Class Travellers’ Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
No No No No. No No 
Atlantic Provinces.......... 865, 466 890,596 148, 265 151,219 79,272 84,394 
ue DeCR dey eae ae ole yas 276, 231 287 , 626 374, 246 384, 156 44, 238 45,307 
BOT GAL Sma ere co cis, 4: 3,378,024 3,670,008 1,236, 290 1,348, 083 112, 825 108, 366 
WEN GOO A ee noe ae 54,119 65, 060 26,315 35, 480 4,505 6,990 
Saskatchewan ....acsies ede 20,755 21,390 15,715 16, 786 5,521 4,769 
RATIOGE DR Unie feet wat ity « ‘cece aie 19,717 17, 029 35, 812 37,454 3, 862 3,924 
British’ Columbialy cs oss: 95,722 105, 542 221,642. 247, 801 10,980 14,707 
Mukon: Territory: 5. <2 Sons. a 1,192 992 1,863 3,622 366 333 
MP OUAIS 4 sapere). ois. ip lbh 4,711,226 | 5,058,243 | 2,060,148 | 2,219,601 261,569 268, 790 
Percentage increase, 1951 
GVEDMNGDO Sein a ene: +7-4 +7-7 42-8 
CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 
After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
No No No No. No No 
_ Atlantic Provinces.......... 741, 496 902,396 21,007 28,780 76,553 83,786 
Quebec...... > REE a 368, 932 457,655 Cade’, 109, 660 49, 802 61, 866 
SORTATIO eee oe ett eek 837,120 1,177,829 151, 855 219,886 71,948 118,984 
PR ATIIDOD AR Caehtcle oes et ooreres 57,026 88,115 21 die 32,649 6,360 12,424 
‘Saskatchewan.............. 32,989 41,741 16,719 20,929 7,586 10,396 
RSC ee ee 27,725 25, 868 20,953 19,451 5,447 7,000 
British Columbia........... 289, 452 351, 087 88, 644 107,313 21,533 23,609 
Yukon Territory............ 42 10 ff 20 29 15 
Motalsse; sre st fers oe 2,304,782 | 3,044,701 397,895 538, 688 239, 258 318, 080 
Percentage increase, 1951 
PVOTLIMOO wie ccotass fun vss +29°3 +35-4 +32-9 
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Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the 
National Parks and Historic Sites may be obtained from the Department of Resources 
and Development, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular 
cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal bureau of 
information concerned. (See under ‘Tourist Trade’, Directory of Sources of Official 
Information, Chapter XXVIII.) 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
Concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of 
Canadians, owing largely to the fact that the productive capacity of Canada is greater 
than the ability of its population to consume the output of farms, factories,.forests, 
fisheries and mines. Every effort is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close 


commercial relations with other countries whose markets are essential to the — 


Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that two-way trade should be 
encouraged in order that goods and services may be accepted in partial payment for 
the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commodities 
that are not indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad. Some of 
these are required for Canadian industrial processes and others may be classed as 
consumer goods necessary for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries 
that enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others 
require the assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of 
supply. Import and export controls, imposed by many countries for a variety of 
reasons, together with post-war foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that 
no single firm or even an association of manufacturers, exporters or importers, can 
solve without assistance from government representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the 
disposal of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s 
commercial relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various 
branches, divisions and agencies are described as follows:— 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service is one of the important instruments in the continuous effort to 
increase Canadian international trade, to give world-wide distribution to Canadian 
products and to locate the best sources of supply for imports. With headquarters 
at Ottawa, the Service maintains in 40 countries 49 offices, staffed with trained 
Canadian trade officials and commodity specialists. The work of the Trade Com- 
missioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four Area Trade Officers. These 
officers are familiar with every aspect of foreign trade in their geographical or political 
areas and are responsible to the Director of the Service for the collection, preparation 
and presentation of information on all trade matters in their respective territories. 

Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and 
other countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products 
and report on the exact kind of goods in demand, competitive conditions, trade and 


* Prepared in the several branches and divisions concerned and collated in the Information Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, etc. 
Inquiries for Canadian goods are passed to the Department at Ottawa or directly 
to interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian importer, Trade Commissioners 
seek sources of supply of a wide variety of goods and, where necessary, furnish 
information on the Canadian market to the foreign exporter. The preparation of 
economic and other reports for departmental use is an important activity for the 
Trade Commissioner while much attention is given to the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the Canadian International Trade Fair, securing exhibitors and encouraging 
the visits of foreign buyers. Assistance is also given to Canadian exhibitors at 
overseas trade fairs and a constant liaison is maintained with foreign government 
trade departments. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
title of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they act as Consuls General, Consuls or ee Consuls, according to their status as 
Foreign Service Officers. 


In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with 
up-to-date information concerning their territories more effectively than is possible 
by correspondence, tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged for Trade 
Commissioners from time to time. Such direct contacts enable specific problems to 
be discussed and, at the same time, serve to bring into focus for the Trade Commis- 
sioner the Canadian industrial picture as a whole. He thus returns to his post 
with a knowledge of current Canadian conditions and in a better position to assist 
in the development and extension of Canadian trade opportunities. 


Following is a list of Foreign Trade Service representatives abroad, as at 
PNov. 15, 1952:— 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


-ARGENTINA.—C. S. Bissett, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitré 
478, Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay and Uruguay. 


AvustTratia.—C. M. Croft, Commercial Counsellor for Canada, City Mutual Life Bldg., 
60 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
R. W. Blake, Commercial Secretary for Canada and Agricultural Secretary, 83 William 
Street, Melbourne. 


Betcian Coneo.—W. Gibson-Smith, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Fore- 
scom Building, Leopoldville. Territory includes Angola and French Equatorial ’Africa. 


Be.crum.—T. J. Monty, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, 
Brussels. Territory includes Luxembourg. 


Braziu.—C. R. Gallow, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, 
Ave. Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
C. J. Van Tighem, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 
Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de Abril 252, SAo Paulo. 


Cryton.—Paul Sykes, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Galle Face Hotel, 


_ Colombo. 


~Cuitu.—M. R. M. Dale, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bank of London and 
South America Building, Santiago. 


Cotomp1a.—W. J. Millyard, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Calle 19, No. 6-39, 
Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusa.—A. W. Evans, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Calle Infanta 16, Havana. 
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Dominican Repustic.i—R. E. Gravel, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, — 
Edificio Copello 410, Calle el Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Haiti and — 


Puerto Rico. 


Eaypr.—Acting Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Osiris Building, Sharia 
Walda, Kasr-el-Doubara, Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Cyprus, Ethiopia, Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 


FrRANcE.—R. G. C. Smith, Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. Ter- 


ritory includes Algeria, French Morocco, French West Africa and Tunisia. 


GreRMANY.—B. A. Macdonald, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitel- 
mannstrasse, Bonn. 


Grerece.—H. W. Richardson, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassillissis 
Sophias Ave., Athens. Territory includes Israel and Turkey. . 


GuATEMALA. — J. C. Depocas, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 28, 5a 


Avenida Sud, Guatemala City. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, © 


Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 


pe i, ere 


Hone Kone.—T. R. G. Fletcher, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong: ‘4 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Building, Hong Kong. Territory includes — 


Indo-China, Macao and Taiwan. 


Inpia.—Richard Grew, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 


B. I. Rankin, Commercial Secretary for Canada, Gresham Assurance House, Mint . 


Road, Bombay. Territory includes Burma. 


IrELAND.—T, Grant Major, Commercial Secretary for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, — 


Dublin. 


Iraty.—S. G. MacDonald, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio Merca- — 


dante 15, Rome. Territory includes Libya, Malta and Yugoslavia. 


Jamatca.—M. B. Palmer, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner: Canadian Bank of — 


Commerce Chambers, Kingston. Territory includes Bahamas and British Honduras. 


Japan.—J. C. Britton, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory © 


includes Korea. 


Lrespanon.—G. F. G. Hughes, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner. Territory — 


includes Iraq and Syria. 


Mexico.—M. T. Stewart, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Internacional, 
Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico, D.F. 


Ture NetHertanps.—J. A. Langley, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophia- — 


Jaan 1-A, The Hague. 


New Zuatanp.—L. S. Glass, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Government Life Insurance Building, Wellington. Territory includes 
Fiji and Western Samoa. 


Norway.—J. L. Mutter, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo. Territory includes Denmark and Greenland. 


Paxistan.—A. P. Bissonnet, Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
se Hotel Metropole, Victoria Road, Karachi. Territory includes Afghanistan 
and Iran. 


Preru.—H. J. Horne, Acting Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, 
Carabaya 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Putippines.—F. H. Palmer, Consul General of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Tuason 
Building, 8-12 Escolta, Binondo, Manila. 


PortuGau.—L. M. Cosgrave, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Avenida de 
Praia da Vitoria 48-1°D, Lisbon. Territory includes The Azores and Madeira. 
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FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD—continued 


| SrncarorE.—D. 8. Armstrong, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Room D-5, 
Union Building, Singapore. Territory includes Brunei, Federation of Malaya, Indonesia, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


Souts Arrica.—C. B. Birkett, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual 
Building, Harrison Street, "Johannesburg. Territory includes Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda 
and Zanzibar. 

K. F. Noble, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Grand Parade Centre 
Building, Adderley Street, Cape Town. ‘Territory includes South-West Africa, 
Mauritius and Madagascar. 


Spain.—E. H. Maguire, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 70 Avenida Jose 
Antonio, Madrid. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, 
Rio de Oro, Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 


| Swepren.—F. W. Fraser, Commercial Secretary, Canadian Legation, Strandvagen, 7-C, 
Stockholm. Territory includes Finland. 


SwiITzERLAND.—Yves Lamontagne, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Thun- 
strasse 95, Berne. Territory includes Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


TriInipAp.—P. V. McLane, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Colonial Building 
72 South. Quay, Port-of-Spain. Territory includes Barbados, Windward and Leeward 
Islands, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana and French West Indies. 

United Kincpom.—R. P. Bower, Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Com missioner 
for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
ie Campbell Smith, Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. Territory includes Iceland 
and British West Africa (Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone). 

M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Ban Building, 
Water Street, Liverpool. 

T. Grant Major, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, 
Belfast. Territory includes Northern Ireland. 


, Unitep Srates.—J. H. English, Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
A. E. Bryan, Deputy Consul General of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian 
Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
G. S. Patterson, Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, 532 Little 
Building, 80 Boylston Street, Boston 16. 

. Cole, Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, Chicago Daily 
News Building, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
B. C. Butler, “Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1035 


Penobscot Building, Detroit 26. 
V EE. Duclos, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 510 West Sixth Street, 


Los Angeles. 

G. A. Newman, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 
201 International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 

Acting Consul General of Canada, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl 
Building, 400 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


) Venezuets.—J. A. Stiles, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate 
General, Edificio Pan American, Puente Urapal, Caracas. Territory includes 
Netherlands Antilles. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


| ARGENTINA.—W. B. McCullough, Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé 
_  Mitré 478, Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay and Uruguay. 


AvsrrauiA.—R. W. Blake, Agricultural Secretary for Canada, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


| Germany.—Wm. Van Vliet, Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmann- 
strasse, Bonn. 


Brest. —Dr. C. F. Wilson, Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio Mer- 
* cadante 15, Rome. 
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“FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD —concluded 
AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES—concluded 


Tur NETHERLANDS.—C. J. Small, Acting Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 
Sophialaan 1-A, The Hague. Territory includes Belgium, Denmark and Luxembourg. 


Unirep Kinepom.—D. A. B. Marshall, Commercial Secretary (Agricultural), Office of the 


High Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Unirep States.—Dr. W. C. Hopper, Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 


Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


VENEZUELA.—D. B. Laughton, Vice-Consul of Canada and Acting Agricultural Trade 
Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Edificio Pan American, Puente Urapal, 
Caracas. Territory includes Colombia. 


FIsHERIES REPRESENTATIVES 


Iraty.—M. S. Strong, Commercial Secretary (Fisheries), Canadian Embassy, Via Saverio 
Mercadante 15, Rome. 


Jamaica.—E. M. Gosse, Canadian Trade Commissioner (Fisheries), ernie Bank ec | 


Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


Unitep States.—M. B.\Bursey, Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner (Fisheries), 
Canadian Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TIMBER REPRESENTATIVE 


Unitep Kinapom.—R. D. Roe, Commercial Secretary (Timber), Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Commodities Branch.—Commodity trade promotion is the responsibility 


of the Commodities Branch. The Export and Import Divisions co-ordinate the 


work of the commodity specialists in the following sections: Automotive, Agri- 
cultural and Construction Equipment; Chemicals, Oils and Minerals; Imported 


Foods; Machinery and Metals; Textiles, Leather and Rubber; Wood and wood — 
products, including newsprint; and a wide range of general products. The com-_ 
modity officers specializing in these fields maintain contact with industry by 


personal visits and exchange of correspondence and with conditions abroad by 


communication with Canadian Government Trade Commissioners. The Export 
Division directs the attention of Trade Commissioners to supply conditions in 


Canada and, in turn, relays market news received from Trade Commissioners to 
Canadian manufacturers and exporters. Close attention is paid to opportunities 


for developing sales abroad of Canadian products and exporters are informed about 


regulations governing foreign trade. The Import Division obtains information on 
foreign supply conditions and directs the attention of Trade Commissioners to 
requirements in the Canadian market. This Division is concerned particularly 


with locating advantageous sources of supply of materials for manufactures and in — 


promoting Canadian interests in international commodity markets. 


Directories are maintained which include lists of Canadian manufacturers and 
other exporters, together with details of the products they are in a position to sell 
abroad and also lists of Canadian importing houses and details of their foreign 
connections and their interests in the import field. These directories are confidential 
and are supplied only to Canadian Government Trade Commissioners. 


The function of the Transportation and Communications Division of the Branch 
is to facilitate, where necessary, the movement of merchandise from its point of 


origin to its ultimate destination. Active liaison is maintained with railways, — 


steamship operators and agents, marine insurance companies, forwarding firms and 
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brokerage houses. New moves by foreign governments which affect the movement 
of Canadian goods, changes in rates and regulations established by private steamship 
companies and the pattern of Canada’s foreign trade as related to its carrying 
services are all kept under constant review. The Division maintains a Canadian 
Trade Services Directory which contains information concerning Canadian customs 
requirements, invoicing, packaging, merchandising, forwarding facilities, steamship 
services, rail transportation and marketing data. This information enables the 
Trade Commissioners to obtain for Canada recognition as an organized market and 
to facilitate the establishment of closer working arrangements between Canadian 
firms and their foreign connections. 

The Export and Import Permit Division is responsible for the administration 
of controls on the movement of scarce commodities and strategic materials subject 
to regulation under the powers of the Export and Import Permits Act. Control 
is exercised over the export of arms and munitions, implements of war, atomic 


energy materials and other strategic items. In collaboration with foreign govern- 


ments, this Division also operates an import certificate and delivery verification 
procedure, instituted as an insurance against critically important shipments being 
diverted to undesirable destinations. The number and types of commodities under 
control change materially from time to time, reflecting the constant effort to remove 
restrictions as soon as the necessity for them disappears. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The section of the Commodities Branch 
engaged in trade promotional work on agricultural commodities, other than wheat 


and coarse grains, was established as a separate Branch in 1950. The Fisheries 


Section of the Commodities Branch and the Wheat and Grain Division were amal- 
gamated with the new Agricultural Commodities Branch early in 1952, thus com- 
pleting the centralization of the food and agricultural activities of the Department 
within the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch. 

The primary function of the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch is to promote 
Canadian exports and imports of agricultural and fisheries products by assisting 


- Canadian exporters in finding markets for their products abroad and in helping to 


locate sources of supply for products which Canadian importers wish to obtain from 
other countries. Canadian firms are given advice with respect to market conditions 
in other countries, competition to be met from other suppliers, import and exchange 
restrictions and related matters. In turn, Trade Commissioners are kept informed 
of production and price trends in Canada, products available for export and sources 
of supply. 

In fish producing or importing countries, Trade Commissioners report to the 
Branch regularly on matters relating to fish. In addition, the four Fisheries Trade 
Commissioners located in important markets report on developments in. those 
markets. This information is analysed and passed on to the industry and to 
provincial and federal government officials. Similarly, nine Agricultural Trade 
Commissioners located in important markets for Canadian agricultural products, 


__ or in countries which produce and export commodities competitive with Canada, 
- report to the Branch on related economic conditions and agricultural developments 


in those countries. ‘The information so received is analysed and made available 


- to those interested. Reports by Trade Commissioners, in countries other than those 


covered by the Agricultural Trade Commissioners, are received from time to time and 


are handled in a like manner. Much of the material relating to agriculture and 


fisheries received from abroad is published in Foreign Trade. 
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Matters relating to Canada’s grain trade are handled by the Wheat and Grain 
Division of the Branch. This Division assists foreign governments and other 
buyers in purchasing Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals, and serves as liaison 
between the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Canadian Wheat Board. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—The International Trade Relations 
Branch is concerned with negotiations and consultations with other governments on 
matters affecting Canadian foreign trade policy and with the preparation of studies 
on international trade developments and the interpretation of the effect of these 
developments on the Canadian economy as a whole as well as on the domestic and 
foreign trade of Canada. ‘This Branch compiles information on tariffs and customs 


—- 


sta, 


Sty 
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regulations, foreign exchange and trade documentation of other countries for the — 


use of Canadian exporters and other branches of the Government. A main function 
of the Branch is to analyse the foreign trade situation and the effects of changing 
foreign tariffs and customs practices in preparation for meetings of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Branch co-operates with academic institu- 
tions and individuals engaged in commercial research. 


Economics Division.—The Economics Division maintains a continuous 
review of business conditions in Canada. To do this, it is necessary to analyse 
foreign trade trends ana to appraise their effect on economic development in Canada. 
Other aspects of the general economic situation considered include investment, 
consumption, production, prices, incomes and employment, as well as conditions 
in industries and localities. 


The Industrial Development Division.—This Division co-ordinates the 
assistance offered by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries 
in Canada. Acting in this capacity, the Division provides information on a multi- 
plicity of matters pertaining to industry establishment and assists in solving the 
variety of particular problems that Canadian and foreign businessmen encounter. 


The Division also aids those established firms that wish to expand into new lines 


of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals regarding the manu- — 


facture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and brought to . 


‘the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional items. 


The Division acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, 
other than those from Commonwealth countries and the United States, who wish | 


to establish new industries in Canada. 


The Division works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organi- 
zations throughout Canada, including industrial development departments of the 
provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Information Branch.—The principal function of the Information Branch is 


to furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the 


assistance that exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade i 
and Commerce. The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better apprecia- 
tion by the general public of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. 
The attention of exporters and potential exporters is directed to opportunities for — 
_ the disposal of their products in markets abroad, and of importers to the sources _ 
of supply for raw materials and consumer goods unobtainable in Canada. Its 
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principal educational and informative medium is Foreign Trade, the weekly pub- 
lication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian 
Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head 
Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, news items 
and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of a similar character dispatched to Canadian 
Trade Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and 
brochures are prepared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources 
of supply, documentation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered 
to correspondents of newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the prepara- 
i of articles pertaining to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educa- 
tional and promotional work of this Branch is supported by advertising at home 
and abroad, through the daily press, periodicals and trade papers, as well as films 
and radio. Although the Information Branch is part of the Foreign Trade Service, 
its functions were expanded to include assistance to the associated agencies of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce concerned with the development of 
foreign trade. For example, it handles publicity connected with the projects 
undertaken by the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission in this and 
other countries. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission by graphic media of all kinds publicizes Canada and 
helps to sell Canadian products abroad. Under the terms of reference, the Com- 
mission is solely responsible for the construction and administration of all Federal 
Government exhibits in international expositions, trade fairs and displays outside 
Canada in which the Government of Canada may decide to participate, and of all 
international expositions and trade fairs held in Canada and sponsored by the 
Government of Canada. The Commission’s first fulfilment of the latter half of 
this responsibility was the development of the Canadian International Trade Fair, 
held annually at Toronto since 1948. Manufacturers and producers in Canada and 
other countries have an opportunity of displaying their products at this Fair. 


The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- 
sentation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays and, on request, 
is prepared to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of their 
exhibits. Moreover, it distributes at its various presentations large quantities 
of materials produced by other Canadian Government Departments and agencies. 


| 


L 
| 


| Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance 
eee oration was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance 
jAct, 1944, and as amended in August 1946 and May 1948. The Corporation, 
‘which is administered by a board of directors, including the Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of Finance and the Governor of 
‘the Bank of Canada, insures exporters against losses arising from credit and political 
‘risks involved in the export or an agreement for the export of goods. Policies 
are generally issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ sales to all countries. The 
main risks covered by Export Credits Insurance Policies include: insolvency or 
‘protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s 
‘country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import 
licence or the imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously 
‘subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and 


Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 
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The insurance is available under two main classifications—general commodities 
and capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured by exporters 
under two types of policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or (2) the 
Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and which covers the 
exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. 

Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant 
equipment, heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for longer periods is 
often necessary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital 
goods, but the general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to 
policies for general commodities. 

The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 
85 p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates 
in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 
are shared by the Corporation and exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c., 
respectively. 

The Corporation, from its inception to Dec. 31, 1951, issued policies. having 
a total value of $315,704,750. Claims paid to exporters, during the same period, 
covering losses sustained by them under the terms and conditions of their policies, 
amounted to $705,894. A large majority of these claims resulted from exchange 
transfer difficulties, with relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries: 
made amounted to $508,529. Iixcess of income over expenditure to Dec. 31, 1951, 
was $1,985,083, which was added to its underwriting reserve in accordance with 
the practice followed by the Corporation since it began operations. 


International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division.—This 
Division is responsible for the supervision of all Canadian commitments under the 
Colombo Plan for the Economie Development of South and South-East Asia. 
This includes the capital development program of tangible assistance, as well as 
the technical training and guidance provided through the Technical Co-operation 
Service. It is closely associated with the Technical Assistance Administration 
and other specialized agencies of the United Nations concerned with the betterment 
of conditions in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces. 
the development from Confederation to the adoption in 1904 of the present form 
of preferential tariff. 


Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in’ 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships in force at present and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those 
editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure 


2 j 
The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of tariff rates—British 


Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. British Preferential rates 
consisted at first (1898) of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duties ordinarily paid but 
later (1900) were advanced to 333 p.c. and, after 1904, took the form of a specially, 
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ow rate of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. ‘This is the first 
yroad category of the tariff structure and these rates are applied to specified goods 
‘rom Commonwealth countries if shipped direct to Canada. On certain goods 
special rates may be applied under the British Preferential Tariff; these special 
rates are lower on those goods than the ordinary British Preferential scale. 


The second scale is the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. These rates apply 
to goods from countries that have been accorded tariff treatment more favourable 
than the General Tariff but which are not entitled to the British Preferential rate. 
To certain non-Commonwealth countries, a special concession under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation rates may be granted and rates lower than those of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation tariff may apply by agreement. 


The third class of duties is the General Tariff, which is levied on all inioaris 
that do not qualify for Preferential or Most-Favoured-Nation tariff treatment. 


British Preferential rates apply to all. countries within the Commonwealth. 
They may, however, be modified downward in their application to specific countries 
when trade agreements are being revised or discussed between Canada and other _ 
Commonwealth countries. The whole tariff structure is very complicated. Almost 
avery Budget brought down in the House of Commons changes the incidence of 
the tariff in some particulars, so that it would be impossible to attempt here a 
liscussion of.tariff schedules. The schedules and rates in force at any particular 
‘ime may be obtained from the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, which is 
vesponsible for administering the Canadian Tariff. 


_ In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 
ym imported materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The 
ourpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a fair basis of com- 
detition with foreign producers of similar goods, where it is felt to be warranted. 
A second class of drawbacks known as ‘home consumption’ drawbacks apply 
mainly to imported materials and parts used in the production of specified classes 
of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 
or the manipulation of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given, in 
certain instances, to supplement tariff provisions. Thus, the Minister of National 
Revenue or, through him, the customs officials have been empowered at times to 
astablish a ‘fair market value’ as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term ‘fair market value’ is vague and open to various interpretations and has been 
frequently criticized but, in exceptional cases of imports from General Tariff 
sountries, arbitrary valuations have proved effective. 

| The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem. A foreign 
surrency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very 
definite advantage and customs officials have been given power, under conditions 
such as these, to value imports from such countries at a ‘fair rate of exchange’. 

Much, of course, depends on the manner in which the above powers are applied by 
the administrative officials and their understanding of the reasons for their applica- 
tion and, while the powers of fixing ‘fair market value’ and ‘fair rate of exchange’ 
have been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, these powers have 
now been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual countries. 
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The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act, 
1931, consists of three members, one of whom is chairman and another vice-chairman. 
The duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the 
Tariff Board Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 

Under the Tariff Board Act the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, 
are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister 
of Finance desires information. The investigation into any such matter may include: 
inquiry as to the effect that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon 
a given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which 
the consumer is protected from exploitation. It is also the duty of the Board to 
inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada 
that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 
Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review of sections of 
the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in respect of 
specified commodities. Under a provision of the Act, reports are tabled in Parliament. 

Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff 
Board is authorized to act as a tribunal to hear appeals from rulings of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue in respect of matters of administration including those of) 
excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. 
Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive, 
with provision for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings at which interested parties 
submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters under consideration. _ 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.*—The General Agreement on 
’ Tariffs and Trade is by far the most important trade agreement in: which Canada| 
is participating at the present time. Fundamentally, it is a multilateral agreement 
which applies equally to all the 34 contracting parties. 

The Agreement consists of three parts corresponding to the several distinctive 
aspects of trade negotiations:— 


Part I (Articles 1 and 2) deals with tariff rates. The general provisions regarding 
the application of rates of duty negotiated under the Agreement are set forth and the 
schedules of negotiated duties are also included. 


Part II (Articles 3 to 23) covers all non-tariff matters which have a direct beariil 
on international trade. The principles set forth in this Part constitute an international 
code of regulations for conducting foreign trade. 


Part III (Articles 24 to 34) deals with matters concerning the administration and 
the relationship of the Agreement to the Charter for an International Trade Oram 
zation. 


Part I defines the meaning and application of the principle of most-favoured- 
nation treatment, which is the key provision of the Agreement. Briefly, it requires 
that each contracting party will accord the same advantages and privileges with 
respect to international trade to all other contracting parties. An exception is 
made to permit existing preferences to be maintained, but these cannot be increased, 
In connection with Part I, there are schedules listing the products on which each 
country has agreed to bind or reduce its tariff. As a rule, tariff negotiations are 


* For details concerning the development of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, see Yeat 
Book 1950, pp. 966-968. 
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initiated by the principal supplier and, in every case, the rate of duty finally agreed 
upon becomes the rate which would apply to a similar product sold by any country 
which is a contracting party to the Agreement. 

Under this new system of multilateral tariff negotiations, three conferences 
have taken place—at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, at Annecy, France, in 1949 
and at Torquay, England, in 1950-51. The tariff concessions Canada granted and 
received at the Geneva Conference are described in the 1948-49 edition of the 
Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are discussed ingthe 1950 
edition of the Year Book, pp. 968-970. 

The rates in the Geneva and Annecy Schedules were bound against increase for 
a definite period to January 1951. After that time, countries were entitled to 
modify their schedules by negotiation or consultation with other contracting parties. 

The Torquay Conference followed the same pattern as the previous negotiations, 

and the most recent agreements are really an extension of the agreements drawn 
up in the previous years. Under the most-favoured-nation principle, all tariff 
concessions agreed to at Torquay are available to Canada, whether or not these 
concessions were negotiated directly with Canada. Similarly, Canada extends its 
‘own tariff concessions to each of the other participating countries. 
The results of the Torquay negotiations were important in a number of ways. 
Arrangements were made to extend the Geneva and Annecy concessions for a 
further firm period of three years. The General Agreement also was expanded 
to include the following four new members: Austria, the German Federal Republic, 
Peru and Turkey (see footnote 1 at pp. 1003 and 1004). Finally, new tariff negotia- 
tions took place between present members to cover a broader range of commodities 
and, in many cases, to provide for further reductions on products previously negoti- 
ated. The new tariff concessions, together with the Geneva and Annecy concessions, 
are to remain in force until Jan. 1, 1954. 

As part of the undertaking to extend the previous agreements for a further 
firm period of three years, countries had a right under the General Agreement to 
make modifications or withdrawals of previous tariff concessions and, in a few cases, 
concessions were withdrawn from Canada. In such instances, compensation was 
made by way of tariff concessions on other products so that the over-all value to 
Canada of the previous agreements was not impaired. The original tariff concessions 
‘exchanged among the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada and a number of 
other important countries were, however, maintained in their entirety. 
| Part II of the Agreement sets forth in considerable detail the rules and regula- 
‘tions designed to reduce and eventually eliminate discriminatory practices in inter- 
national trade. Traditionally, the tariff was the chief instrument for regulating 
the volume of imports which each country was willing to accept. To-day, however, 
the most effective and widely adopted method of regulating the flow of imports is 
through the application of more drastic measures, such as quantitative restrictions, 
‘exchange controls, state barter deals and bilateral agreements. The contracting 
parties agree to apply the provisions of Part II ‘to the fullest extent not inconsistent 
with existing legislation’, and it is on this basis that the terms of Part II of the 
Agreement are observed to-day. The most significant clauses include those dealing 
with taxes on imported goods, various forms of quantitative restrictions, special 
‘considerations for countries in balance-of-payment difficulties, and special con- 
siderations for countries undertaking defined programs of economic development or 
‘reconstruction. (See the 1948 edition of the Year Book, p. 874, and the 1950 
edition, p. 967.) 
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Part III of the Agreement deals with the mechanics of administration. Repre- 
sentatives of the contracting parties are required to meet at frequent intervals, 
usually about every six months, to carry out the provisions of the Agreement which 
require joint. action and generally to facilitate the operation of the Agreement. 
These meetings are referred to as “‘sessions’” of the contracting parties and seven 
sessions (including the three conferences at which tariff negotiations were also 
conducted) have taken place to Nov. 30, 1952. | 


Other Tariff Relations.—The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
a blanket agreement applicable to all contracting parties on the same basis. How- 
ever, there are also other tariff arrangements in effect to-day which were negotiated 
prior to the provisional adoption of the General Agreement. In many cases, these 
earlier trade arrangements are allowed to stand. The contracting parties are 
also permitted to negotiate new trade agreements, subject to the qualifications of, 
the General Agreement, but they cannot increase any margins of preference or 
extend new preferences. 


Canada has a number of reciprocal tariff arrangements with yee of the 
Commonwealth and other countries. They are grouped as follows:— 
(1) application to Canada of some old commercial treaties of fie. United) 
Kingdom; | 

(2) participation in commercial treaties of the United Kingdom by Canadian 
Acts of Parliament or Orders in Council; 


(3) Canadian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; and 
(4) exchanges of notes respecting tariff matters. 


Canada extended preferential rates for the first time to the United Kingdom 
in 1898, and after World War I most-favoured-nation agreements were made with 
countries outside the Empire. By the late 1930’s, Canada had trade agreements 
with 32 countries but some of these lapsed during World War II and have not 
been replaced. 


New commercial agreements were made during the War with several South 
American countries that had expanded their trade with Canada and, since the end 
of the War, most-favoured-nation agreements have been made with Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, China, Nicaragua, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Austria. « 


Many of Canada’s reciprocal trade treaties are simply exchanges of most: 
favoured-nation treatment and do not include schedules of tariff concessions | 
However, some important agreements, such as the Canada-United States trade 
treaties of 1935 and 1938, do include lists of negotiated tariff rates. Practically 
all the items bound in these earlier agreements are now covered by the Genera 
Agreement. 


ment in any country depends upon the tariff and treaty system in force. Some! 
countries possess a single-column tariff and extend whatever concessions they make| 
to all countries without discrimination. Other countries have minimum, inter 
mediate and maximum tariff rates and their most-favoured-nation rates are eithel| 
the minimum or intermediate schedules. Sometimes, most-favoured-nation treat) 
ment is subject to certain reservations concerning preferential rates granted by. 
one state to another on special historical, political or geographical grounds. | 
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Various modifications in tariff rates have been made under special trade arrange- 
ments, but the British Preferential rates, which are applicable to numerous types 
of goods from many parts of the Commonwealth, are always the most favourable. 
In return for this special treatment, Canadian goods enjoy similar tariff advantages 
in many Commonwealth countries. 


Tariff Arrangements in Force as of Nov. 30, 1952.—In the following list,” 
contracting countries under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) 
are indicated. In the case of a number of countries belonging to G.A.T.T., other 
‘trade arrangements with Canada remain in force and the terms of these are given 
in the statement. 


| Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries, as at Nov. 30, 1952 


Country Treaty or Convention . Terms 


i a ii 


“Unirep Krnapom...../Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, |Various concessions by both 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. countries, including exchange 
Modified by an Exchange of | of lowest tariff rates (some 
Letters Nov. 16, 1938, resulting | minor reservations by Canada) 
from United Kingdom - United | and binding against increase 
States Trade Agreement of | ofscheduled preferential duties. 
Nov. 17, 1938. Further modified | Extends also to Colonial Em- 
by General Agreement on Tar- | pire. 
iffs and Trade and Exchange 
of Notes Oct. 30, 1947. 

G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BPUSTRALIA. cccccccess .|Trade Agreement signed July 8, |Each country accords the other 

1931, in force Aug. 8, 1931. reduced rates on schedules of 
goods, and otherwise (with a 
few exceptions in Australia) 
exchanges its British Prefer- 
ential Tariffs with the other. 
Made for one year and there- 
after until terminated on six 
months notice. 

G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

|New ZEALAND........ Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, |Exchange specific preferences on 

ie 1932; in force May 24, 1932. ~ scheduled goods and _ other- 

wise concede British Prefer- 

ential Tariffs reciprocally. 

Made for one year, but kept 

in force by short-term exten- 

sions. Since Sept. 30, 1941, in 

force until terminated on six 

months notice. 

G.A.T.T. effective July 26, 1948. 


Union or SoutH Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Agreement extends list of pre- 
AFRICA 1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. ferences formerly exchanged 
| : in absence of formal Agree- 
ment. Made for five years and 
thereafter until terminated 
on six months notice. 


if G.A.T.T. effective June 14, 1948. 


SourHern Ruopesta../Trade Agreement of Aug. 20, 1932, |Canada accords British Pre- 

- terminated on Jan. 2, 1938, | ferential Treatment and South- 
on notice from Southern Rho- | ern Rhodesia tari® preferences 
desia. Provisions have, never-| granted to other Common- 
theless, continued in force. wealth Countries. 

G.A.T.T. effective May 19, 1948. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries, as at Nov. 30, 195% 
—concluded 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 


ENDIA‘e ps etuncse ee oes Canada since 1897 accords India 
British Preferential treatment 
but without contractual obliga- 
tion. 

G.A.T.T. effective July 8, 1948. 


PAKISTAN: 2th Canada since 1897 accords Pakis- 
tan British Preferential treat- 
ment but withcut contractual 
obligation. 

G.A.T.T. effective July 30, 1948. 


GEYLONE: cos coe Ceylon participates in Trade [Canada and Ceylon exchangi 
Agreement of 1937 between | Preferential tariff treatment. 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

G.A.T.T. effective July 29, 1948. 


Britisu West Inpiss, |Trade Agreement signed July 6, |Exchange of specific margins 0 


BERMUDA, BRITISH 1925; in-force Apr. 30, 1927. preferences. Made for. 12 yeari 
GUIANA AND British | Covers the following Colonies— | and thereafter until terminatec 
HoNnpDURAS Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, on one years notice. A Can 
British Guiana, British Hon- | adian notice of Nov. 23, 1938 
duras, Jamaica, Leeward Is- | terminating the Agreement 
lands, Trinidad and Tobago, was replaced by one of Dec. 27) 
Windward Islands. 1939, continuing the Agreemen) 


subject to termination on si) 
Nore.—The B.W.I. with the | months notice. | 
exception of Jamaica are parties 
tothe GACT: T. 


TREEAND ooo tee ete Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Canada concedes British Pre 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. ferential Tariff in return fo. 

most - favoured - nation treat. 

ment (including any prefer 

ential rates in force) in Hire| 

Made for five years and there 

after until terminated on sit) 

months notice. | 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
Nov. 30, 1952 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 

Peer eres 52 en Mae Se. EN EER SPO ee 

ARGENTINA... 5. «seer Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, [Exchange of most - favoured | 
1941; provisionally in force | nation treatment. Provisiona| 

Nov. 15, 1941. application may be terminatec. 


on three months notice. Tt) 
come into force definitively, 
30 days after exchange of rati| 
fication for two years anc 
thereafter until terminated 01 
six months notice. 


AUSTRIA, HU ieee eas G.A.T.T. effective Oct. 19, 1951. 

Benetux (Brierum, |Convention of Commerce with |Exchange of most - favoured 
LUXEMROURG AND Belgium (including Luxembourg | nation treatment in _ tarif) 
Tue NETHERLANDS)! and Belgian colonies) entered matters. Made for four year; 

into effect Oct. 22, 1924. and thereafter until terminatec 


on one years notice. 


. | ; ; 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
Nov. 30, 1952—continued 


ee 


Country Treaty or Convention 


Terms 


Benetux (Beteium, |Convention of Commerce with |Exchange of most - favoured - 


The Netherlands of July 11, 
1924, was-suspended during the 
War but reinstated by Exchange 
of Notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946; 
includes Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam. 

G.A.T.T. effective covering Bene- 
lux asa whole Jan. 1, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 15 of the United 
Kingdom - Bolivia Treaty of 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


LUXEMBOURG AND 
Tur NETHERLANDS) 
—concluded 


| PROTA VTAM Cs dtieits <tnoele+ 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 
1941; provisionally in force from 
date of signing and definitively 
on Apr. 16, 1948. 


Se re 


G.A.T.T. effective July 31, 1948. 
G.A.T.T. effective July 29, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 
1941; in force provisionally 
Oct. 15, 1941, and definitively 
on Oct. 29, 1948. 


G.A.T.T. effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 
1946; in effect Sept. 28, 1946. 


COSTOND nett see ea Sen 


China withdrew from G.A.T.T. 
on May 5, 1950. 


Treaty of Commerce with United 
Kingdom of Feb.: 16, 1866, 
applies to Canada. A Trade 
Agreement between Colombia 
and Canada was signed Feb. 20, 
1946, but has not been put into 
force. 


ie COLOMBIA... .....--..- 


Modus .vivendi signed Nov. 18, 
1950; brought into force, Jan. 26, 
1951. 


G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


es 
~ CzECHOSLOVAKIA...... Convention of Commerce, signed 
ee Mar. 15, 1928, in force Nov. 14, 


1928. 


G.A.T.T. effective May 21, 1948. 


98452—64 


nation treatment. Made for 
four years and thereafter until 
terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. May be 
terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured -- 
nation treatment. Made for 
two years from Apr. 18, 1943, 
and thereafter for one-year 
periods until terminated on 
six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
two years from Oct. 29, 1948, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on three months 
notice. 

# 

Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Protocol of 
Aug. 20, 1912, provides means 
of separate termination by 
Canada on one years notice. 
Exchange of Notes Dec. 30, 
1938, continued Treaty in 
force until Sept. 30, 1939, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter subject 
to termination on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
four years and thereafter until 
terminated on one years 
notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


Nov. 30, 1952—continued 


—————— ee 


Country 


Treaty or Convention 


DENMARK, including |Treaties of Peace and Commerce 


GREENLAND 


with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660, and July 11, 1670, apply 
to Canada. 


G.A.T.T. effective May 28, 1950. 


Dominican Repusuic |Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 


ECUADOR Tete: 


RO ALAAD OR iieaenne eee 


EATNIAIN Dine oer eacta koe 


FRANCE AND FRENCH 
OVERSEAS ‘TERRI- 
TORIES 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
WESTERN GERMANY 


CTR EB OW attic. oe acs 


GREENLAND.....,2-«:- 


GUATEMALA........... 


1940; in force provisionally 
Mar. 15, 1940, and definitively 
Jan. 22, 1941. 


G.A.T.T. effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950, 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. 


Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 1937; 
in force Nov. 17, 1937. 


Exchange of Notes of Nov. 13-17, 
1948, effective Nov. 17, 1948. 


G.A.T.T. effective May 25, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 
1933; in force June 10, 1933. 
Exchange of Notes of Sept. 29, 
1934, and additional protocol of 
Feb. 26, 1935. 

G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


G.A.T.T. effective Oct. 1, 1951. 
Modus vivendi by Exchange of 
Notes of July 24-28, 1947; ef- 
fective Aug. 28, 1947. 
G.A.T.T. effective Mar. 1, 1950. 
(See Denmark.) 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. 


Terms 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 


for separate termination by _ 


Canada on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Dominican 
Republic accords scheduled 
rates on dried fish and free 
entry for seed potatoes. Made 
for three years from Jan. 22, 


1941, and thereafter until 
terminated on six months 


notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year to continue thereafter 
subject to termination on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on four months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Effective 
until a Trade Agreement con- 
cluded or, alternatively, for 
a period of one year and there- 
after until terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
a period of one year and there- 
after until terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
three years and_ thereafter 


until terminated on six months 


notice. 
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Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 


Nov. 30, 1952—continued 


Country 


p Mkd ie oe = Wee 8 4e.(s 0 Bii<,s 


ip SPOS PD rie 8 66s « 


oe er Owe ehh ob ce we 


ate: aap We. Bie One fo) qd oer o <o 


Sr 


wine W) lene ne! 6S Sie. 0)\n) G0) 88 


Cie) (ee 6 6 eee, 6 6):8) oe 


©. Suele wei ets (6x8 4 = 


ai a)eL6 See» os avin 6, 6 \p. © 


 Liperia 


eee te ioe eae. w' « » 


| Mexico 


oes 6. mile ee-.8) ie ORG: 


oor ee eer eer sws 


| -91452—644 


Treaty or Convention 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. 


G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1950. 

Canada and Iceland honour the 
terms of a treaty originally con- 
cluded between Denmark and 
the United Kingdom of Feb. 13, 
1660. 

G.A.T.T. effective Mar. 1, 1948. 


Special arrangement Feb. 1, 1951.. 
Special arrangement Sept. 15, 1951. 


by Exchange of 
1948; 


Modus vivendi 
Notes of Apr. -23-28, 
effective Apr. 28, 1948. 


G.A.T.T. effective May 30, 1950. 


1 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


Withdrew from G.A.T.T., effect- 
ive Mar. 1, 1951. 


G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 
1946; in force provisionally same 
date. Ratifications exchanged 
on May 6, 1947. 


Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 
1946, in force provisionally same 
date. 


G.A.T.T. effective May 28, 1950. 


Convention of Commerce and 
Navigation with United King- 
dom of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. 


G.A.T.T. effective July 10, 1948. 


Terms 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


® 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. For one 
year and thereafter until term- 
inated on three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Entered into 
force definitively 30 days after 
exchange of ratifications for 
two years and thereafter until 
termination on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Provisional 
application may be terminated 
on three months notice. To 
come into force definitively 
30 days after exchange of 
ratifications for one year and 
thereafter unless terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Convention 
of May 16, 1913, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Canada on one years notice. 


1This country participated in the Torquay negotiations but has not yet (November 1952) become a 
Contracting Party to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
Nov. 30, 1952—continued 


SSS SSS a ee 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 


PRA oe Geen ss Order in Council of July 20, 1935, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
accepted Article 12 ofthe United | nation treatment. The United 
Kingdom - Panama Treaty of Kingdom - Panama Treaty ter- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. minated in 1942 but Canada 
and Panama continue to extend 
most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment to one another. 


PARAGUAY, {.acnen paltas Exchange of Notes of May 21, |Canadian Intermediate Tariff 
1940; in force June 21, 1940. exchanged for most -favoured- 
nation treatment in Paraguay. 
In force until terminated on 
: three months notice. : 


PERU 62 aceite ae G.A.T.T. effective Oct. 8, 1951. 
PHIETIPPEN BS heen ewok No agreement at present although 


most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment exchanged.! 


POLAND o22% ashes oe Convention of Commerce signed |Exchange of most - favoured - 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, nation treatment and special 
1936. reductions for limited lists of 


goods. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
three months notice. 


PorTUGAL, including |Trade Agreements Act of June 11, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
MADEIRA, 1928, accepted Article 21 of the nation treatment. In force 
Porto SANTO, United Kingdom - Portugal | until terminated on one years 
AND THE AZORES Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, notice. 

1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


SPUN oii iia sak eee Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1928, sanctioned United King- | nation treatment. In force 
dom-Spain Treaty of Commerce | until terminated on six months 
of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 5, notice. 

1927); in force Aug. 1, 1928. 


Siw D BIN auch or iaee a ee United Kingdom - Sweden Con- |Exchange of most - favoured - 
vention of Commerce and Navi- | nation treatment. Declaration 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies | of Nov. 27, 1911, provides 
to Canada. means for separate termination 


by Canada on one years notice. 
G.A.T.T. effective May 1, 1950. 


SWITZERLAND......-.. United Kingdom - Switzerland |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- | nation treatment. Convention 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- | of Mar. 380, 1914, provides 


lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies means for separate termination | 


to Canada. By Exchange of | by Canada on one years notice. 
Notes, Liechtenstein is included 

under terms of this Agreement, 

effective Aug. 21, 1947. 


SVR LASco<nate ys. keutig™ cess Special Arrangement by Order in |Exchange of most - favoured -_ 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation treatment. 
Withdrew from G.A.T.T. Aug. 6, 
1951. 


1The Philipines participated in the Torquay negotiations but has not as yet (November 1952) 
become a Contracting Party to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


— | 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries, as at 
Noy. 30, 1952—concluded 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
URE NV cca cee Exchange of Notes signed Mar. 1, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1948, in effect Mar. 15, 1948. nation treatment. In. effect 


for one year and thereafter 
until terminated on _ three 
months notice. 

G.A.T.T. effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


UNITED STATES....... G.A.T.T. effective Jan. 1, 1948. If at any time either country 
ceases to be a party to 
G.A.T.T., the Trade Agree- 
ment signed Nov. 17, 19388, 
now suspended, will again 
come into effect. 


BRBU GURY. » aed wre so Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1936; in force May 15, 1940.1 nation treatment. Made for 

three years and_ thereafter 

until terminated on six months 


notice. 

We VENEZUELA........... Modus vivendi signed and brought |Exchange of most - favoured - 
into force Oct. 11, 1950; renewed nation treatment. Made for 
Oct. 11, 1952. one year subject to annual 

renewal. 
SY UGOSLAVIA.......02- Trade Agreements Act of June 11, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1928, accepted Article 30 of nation treatment. In force 
United Kingdom -Serb-Croat- | until terminated on one years 


Slovene Treaty of Commerce | notice. 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
i in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


1 This country participated in the Torquay negotiations but has not yet (November 1952) become a 
Contracting Party to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Noru.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book — 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


An article summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Prices 
is given in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 978-982. | 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices are not restricted in this Chapter to the normal meaning of ‘| 
that word, but may include price quotations ranging from those paid by primary 
producers for basic raw materials to prices paid by retailers for finished articles. 
Within this broad group, numerous sub-classifications are available, such as com- 
ponent material, degree of manufacture and special purpose series. Wholesale prices — 
are frequently very sensitive to changing conditions and are often used to gauge 
the economic effect of events, as well as to forecast retail price change. An example 
of this is the price increase which followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 
1950. 


A new series of wholesale price index numbers, related to the base period 
1935-39, was introduced in January 1951. Background material concerning the | 
construction of this index is available in D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 24, Wholesale 
Price Indexes, 1913-1950. r 


Wholesale price index numbers in Canada cover the period dating from Con- 
federation in 1867. An intermittent decline characterized the first 30 years of this | 
interval but, from an average of 56-8 in 1897, the general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) advanced without appreciable interruption to 83-9 in July 1914. By 1918, 
this index had reached 173-1 and continued upward to a post-war inflationary peak | 
of 214-2 in May 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about two years, 
and between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained comparatively stable. Annual 
averages in this interval held between a high of 133-8 for 1925 and 124-6 for 1929. 
For the four years following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe that. 
prices fell almost to the level of those of 1913. In February 1933, the wholesale index 
touched an extreme low of 82-8 before turning upward again. Irregular recovery 
then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 110-6 in July 1937, was” 
substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat market in 1938, 
together with'a fairly general depression in-other markets, carried wholesale price 
levels just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 down to about 15 p.c. above the 
1913 level. The August 1939 index of 95-6 marked the extreme low of a two-year 


* Revised in the Prices Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak of World War I was very 
different from that which preceded World War II. The relatively low level of 
prices in August 1939 probably influenced the sharper initial advance at the out- 
break of war. However, during 1940, price levels steadied and showed no sign of 
a steep increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion in wartime production 
had made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic commodities and, at the end 
of 1941, wheat remained the only important commodity for which stocks exceeded 
predictable requirements. The introduction of general price control in December 
1941 ended a year in which wholesale prices had advanced 10 p.c. as compared with 
_ about 3 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of price control is indicated by the fact that 
: percentage increases in wholesale prices amounted to only 3-1 and 5-2 during the 
years 1942 and 1943, respectively, while the December 1944 index was slightly 
below the December 1943 figure. The December 1945 index of 132-9 was 10 p.c. 
above that for December 1941, when price control became generally effective. 


The precipitous advance in United States general wholesale prices that began 
during the latter half of 1946 was of great concern to Canadian price-control 
authorities. The advance had been anticipated in July 1946, when the Canadian 
dollar was returned to par with the United States dollar, thus reducing the Canadian 
dollar cost of imports from the United States. This provided a buffer of 10 p.c. 
only and the rise in United States prices was greater than that on a large majority 
of imported articles so that continuous pressure was felt, especially among individual 
items. The Canadian general wholesale price index rose from 132-3 to 142-5, 
an increase of over 8 p.c. between May 1945 and December 1946. 


The Canadian price rise accelerated in 1947 as internal controls continued to 
be relaxed. The monthly general wholesale index advanced without interruption 
from 142-5 at December 1946 to 179-9 at December 1947, an increase of 26 p.c. 
The rise carried through into 1948, although at a decreasing rate, and by December 
the index had reached a level of 202-0. Wholesale price levels, during 1949, were 
generally stable. 


Wholesale prices rose slightly during the first five months of 1950 to reach 
an index level of 204-7 by May. In June, a sharp gain to 209-2 occurred, due mainly 
to rapidly advancing prices for live stock, lumber, iron and steel products and non- 
ferrous metals. An important factor stimulating further advance was the outbreak 
of war in Korea. The effect on basic commodities originating in or near that area 
was particularly sharp and by the end of the year the index had risen to 225-2. 


In 1951 the index reached new peak levels, culminating in an all-time high of 
243-7 in July. This trend was reversed in the second half of the year when the 
index declined steadily, reflecting marked recessions in animal products and textile 
products. The December 1951 index at 237-7, however, was still 5-6 p.c. above 
_- December 1950. 


The downward movement continued throughout the first 10 months of 1952, 

the total index standing at 221-0 for October. Declines were recorded by most 

of the main commodity groups, although an upward trend was still apparent in 
iron and steel products and non-metallic mineral products. 


« 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1942-51, and 
Monthly Index Numbers, January 1950-October 1952 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Raw and |Fully and} Building 
Year General |_ Partly Chiefly and Indus- Canadian Farm Products? 
and Whole- Manu- Manu- -| Cons- trial 
Month sale factured | factured | truction | Materials) ——-——-———_——____ we 
Goods Goods _ | Materials" Field Animal Total 
ity key eee ote Gag 8 123-0 123-0 12357 131-1 135-1 109-7 144-6 127-1 
OAS y Srcrevee cree eayess 127-9 131-1 126-9 137-9 140-0 129-0 161-8 145-4 
OA Ain 2a ot yeni e. ee 130-6 134-4 129-1 144-8 143-1 144-5 166-1 155-3 
Ot ORE coe ee: 132-1 136-2 129-8 144-8 143-2 162-5 170-2 166-4 
1 O46 Peet Rede sta eh: 138-9 140-1 138-0 153-4 148-6 177-9 181-2 179-5 
OG free in fost rete aka: 163°3 164-3 162-4 189-3 187-0 184-1 200-2 192-2 
LOA SHES erie eotetocers fates 193-4 196-3 192-4 222-6 222-7 200-6 263-7 22a 
194g ee in ohne oats 198-3 197-1 199-2 229-2 218-0 191-9 265-4 228-7 
VO5O 2S. PA cote ke 211-2 212-8 211-0 249-9 244-6 191-9 281-4 236-7 
1951 sees ree 240-2 237-9 242-4 289-8 295-1 193-4 336-9 265-1 
1950 
FANUATRY Reine eer 199-0 197-7 200-1 229-0 216-5 189-9 253-5 221-7 
He Druabyenwec cer 200-0 199-0 201-0 231-7 219-3 189-3 259-6 224-5 
Marchese aie sae 201-5 200-6 202-4 233-3 221-4 ° 192-8 266-0 229-4 
J Nah Wein Cees neyo 202-5 202-3 203-1 234-5 223-7 194-7 268-0 231-3 
ER ee Sait tl a 204-7 206-9 204-2 238-5 230-2 195-4 272-8 234-1 
June. castes ssteree se 209-2 214-6 207-1 248-5 237-6 197-7 289-1 243-4 
Joly ee eae 212-0 218-8 209-3 255-3 243-8 197-2 296-4 246-8 
Augustesdae noe 215-7 221-2 213-7 258-5 251-5 191-8 298-5 245-1 
September........ 222-6 226-0 221-6 270-0 265-2 190-2 297-1 243-7 
Octoberss aed 220-0 220-0 220-8 267-0 269-3 187-8 286-8 237-3 
Novembetie.5.+5. 222-4 221-9 Papas 265-2 275-6 | 187-9 299-5 239-2 
December... 022: 225-2 225-1 Qo 268-1 280-9 188-2 298-4 243-3 
1951 
JANUALVieeteenleetn 232-5 231-2 233-9 280-1 294-0 191-1 310-7 250-9 
Hebluary ec cciceds 238-6 237-1 240-1 287-1 304-1 195-5 329-6 262-5 
Marchixaeern once 241-9 239-4 244-0 290-3 306-0 198-8 347-1 272-9 
iA iis Sacty darren rte 242-4 239-2 244-8 293-9 307-0 199-2 331-6 265°4 
NGI eh NO eee 241-9 239-3 244-3 294-0 306-1 194:6 336-1 265-3 
FUNG RASS ree ces 243-0 244-0 243-6 290-2 304-0 192-0 353-1 272-6 
Duly se oe ter eters 243-7 242-5 245-6 289-8 297-0 195-4 358-9 a ie 
PATIO UStas ter, eee 241-4 237-1 245-0 290-4 287-4 178-3 348-3 263-3 
SepLenUDers i. see 240-0 235-7 243-7 291-1 285-8 181-7 339-2 260-5 
Octoberwmer seen 239-6 236-3 24257 291-4 289-4 188-1 330-4 259-3 
November........ 239-1 237-1 241-5 289-3 287-5 201-4 328°5 264-9 
December. see. 37-7 236-0 239°8 289-5 284-6 204-4 328-9 266-7 
1952 
Lei Ences cotien seat 236-8 233-3 239-7 289-3 281-4 208-0 318-2 263-1 
HMebruaryve tame ne - 232-6 227-8 236-2 289-6 270-7 205-1 297°3 251-2 
Miancheprease ese 230-8 225-5 234-6 288-1 265-1 213-3 283-3 248-3 
IN Della eres es eee 226-9 221-3 230-7 286-2 258-4 Daw | 273-7 245-4 
Wich yn 5 erties 224-8 220-2 228-1 286-9 251-0 Papas a 265-4 244-3 
JUNE Aes et pee 226-5 220-6 230-6 286-7 248-5 227-6 271-4 249-5 
Sipe eee ae 225-5 218-5 230-0 287-5 248-0 213-3 275-3 244-3 
IAUIOUSTON ee hie tion 223-9 216-3 228-8 288-4 244-7 195-3 277-2 236-2 
September........ 222-1 212-5 228-0 288-3 241-0 181-9 269-1 225-5 
October... ...-20-5- 221-0 209-9 227-7 289-4 239-7 179-7 263-0 221-3 
1 Arithmetically converted from base 1926=100. 2The wheat prices used are those currently 


effective for Manitoba Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern at Fort William. Participation payments are included and ~ 


the series revised whenever such figures are announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950 the price 
included in the index for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was $1-83 per bu. For the crop year ended July 31, 1951, 
the price included was $1-85 per bu. The initial payment for the crop year beginning Aug. 1, 1951, was 
$1-40 per bu., increased to $1-60 effective Feb. 1, 1952, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1951. Commencing Aug. 1, 
1949, western oats and barley were brought under control of the Canadian Wheat Board. Prices used for 
Canadian farm products since that time have been initial payments to farmers. Participation payments 
are included whenever they are announced. Final payments for the crop year ended July 31, 1951, were 
announced Sept. 26, 1951, for western oats and barley. Increases in initial payments for barley for the crop 
year 1951-52 became effective Mar. 1, 1952, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1951. 


of residential building material prices (basis: 1935-39 =100) was established to meet 
the need for a more precise measurement of material components of residential 


1 


Residential Building Materials.—In March 1949, a series of index numbers © 
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construction. A description of the index together with a record back to 1926 is 
given in D.B.S. bulletin, Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 
1926 to 1948, 


In 1951, residential building material prices continued the advance recor ded 
in 1950, closing the year at 288-8, 9-7 p.c, above the December 1950 level. Electrical 
equipment, plumbing and heating equipment and lumber showed the most sub- 
stantial increases for the year.’ These groups, however, reversed direction in the 
final month of 1951 inaugurating a decline which continued well into 1952. On 
the other hand, prices for cement, sand, gravel, and brick and tile poses new peak 
levels during the first ten months of 1952. 


2.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1942-51, 
and Monthly Indexes, January 1950-October 1952 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Principal Components . 
Elec 
Com- Lumbér| Lath, Plumb- ‘ 
Year and Month | posite oS ee ae and | Plaster Root Paint | ing and ee Other 
he Index anal et Lumber] and Mat: ae and |Heating| “2"'P" | Mater- 
ee Pro- | Insula- |" *%"!™'| Glass | Equip- Een ials 
Gravel} Stone dicts on iene and 
e Fixtures 
| LS PSS eek a eee 130-9 100-8 109-0 153-2 104-8 123-4 146-9 120-0 110-3 117-6 
1043 Bich 3 eeek a 139-1 101-2 113-1 171-3 104-8 130-1 149-4 120-0 110-3 117-9 
AAS See Nays. cie 146-6 101-8 114-9 188-4 104-8 136-0 146-6 120-0 110-3 117-9 
I highest 2 148-3 102-1 116-4 191-3 104-8 135-5 142-2 122-2 111-4 118-0 
BSG er tsee et shoes, 154-5 102-0 121-0 202-1 104-2 146-2 144-2 127-2 116-9 126-4 
REEU PRS Me Oe at oergeee 180-4 109-7 133-4 242-0 107-3 172-3 169-6 145-2 147-4 143-0 
OSS ees. wr toe haces 217-5 122-3 143-1 305-8 116-7 201-6 183-1 168-3 169-8 162-3 
GAG AES. bee, Se 228-0 127-0 151-0 322-1 118-1 190-5 179-6 180-2 173-4 174-7 
LE ORs yen aie 242-7 131-3 163-8 849-2 116-7 235-4 174-8 183-2 184-5 181-1 
MODI ze etka te 286-2 | 140-9 180-7 | 425-0) 126-3] 235-8 197-8 | 210-4} 213-3] 212-7 
1950 
JANUALY 2 ost oe 227-2 128-3 157-1 320-6 114-8 194-9 175-1 180-1 175-4 172-0 
February........ 227-4 128-7 157-1 320°8 114-8 199-5 173-4 180-1 175-4 172-0 
Marcha. Si) 227-0 | 129-6 | 157-1} 319-8} 114-8] 202-5 173-4 | 179-4 | 175-4] 172-0 
A DIil Mesa ieae 227-2 129-1 157-1 319-2 114-8 211-5 173-4 179-8 175-4 174-8 
MR Tee tat Ad 230-7 129-2 157-1 325-6 114-8 232-7 168-2 179-9 179-1 177-7 
JONG fo o5 as eas 238-3 129-2 157-1 341-6 114-8 245-1 168-2 180-0 188-6 178-4 
UL Moe haters ts 245-2) 21131-8)) 15721 "| 355-0] 145-5") 2709 168-6 | 180-1 188-6 | 180-9 
AUP USES ek cna 247-6 131-8 164-6 358-5 115-5 280-0 177-2 180-1 188-6 181-1 
September....... 256-3 131-9 | 175-2} 870-6] 120-0] 292-1 178-5 | 187-9 | 195-0 | 189-4 
October :..5..%.36 260-4 134-8 | 175-2 | 383-0] 120-0] 237-6 178-5 | 189-1} 191-8} 191-4 
November.......| 262-1 134-8 175-2 387-8 120-0 222-5 181-2 189-1 190-5 191-7 
December....... 263-3 136-0 | 175-2] 3887-8} 120-8] 2384-9 182-1 192-2 | 190-5] 192-3 
1951 
DANUARVe eat a. 270-1 136-4 | 175-2 | 398-7} 124-5] 250-0 193-6 | 194-1 199-5 | 196-9 
ebruary vonccs es 275-0 136-7 176-3 408-3 124-5 260-6 194-5 194-4 199-5 204-6 
Marche oo ta0c © ft 282-6 | 140-3 | 176-3 | 420-5] 126-6] 257-1 193-2 | 205-2] 199-5 | 204-8 
NSO) Gil lee gaat oe ag 287-6 139-4 181-8 428-5 126-6 257-1 198-3 208-8 207-3 208-5 
CNic a Moet Mees 289-5 140-8 181-8 432-9 126-6 248-0 198-3 209-0 210-1 209 -2 
UT CIS Ee ote 289-2 | 1389-9] 181-8 | 4381-2 126-7 | 225-8 199-6 | 212-9 | 220-8] 209-2 
SUL, Se 2s ents ce ae 289-8 139-9 181-8 431-2 126-7 222-8 198-8 214-2 221-5 218-1 
August...........| 290°4 143-5 181-9 431-2 126-7 225-8 199-6 215-7 220-2 218-1 
September....... 290-8 143-0 181-9 431-2 126-7 225-8 199-6 217-4 220-2 219-8 
OGtO DEP sto s aioe: 290-8 143-1 183-2 431-2 126-7 222-9 199-6 217-4 220-2 219-8 
im November....... 289-4 | 143-1 183-2 | 427-8 | 126-7] 219-9 199-6 | 217-9} 220-2] 221-2 
December....... 288-8 | 145-0 | 183-2] 426-7] 126-7] 213-9 198-3 | 217-3'} 220-1) 222-1 
1952 
BROANUATY....00 > ees 287-9 148-3 183-2 424-7 126-7 210-9 197-9 216-9 218-8 222-1 
HIGDYUATY 5500 bce 287-9 148-9 183-2 423-6 126-7 223-0 200-5 216-9 215-9 222-1 
PATCH se oo.sts ces 3 286-8 148-9 192-5 420-9 126-7 220-0 199-7 216-6 211-6 222-1 
ECC (ee Scan 285-2 148-1 192-5 416-4 129-1 216-9 198-5 216-9 208-4 227-4 
Beer OS Se ti ag 284-4 148-1 198-8 414-6 129-1 213-9 193-7 216-2 208-4 227-4 
BUNS fe ase es 284-0 | 148-1 198-8 | 414-6 |. 129-1 | 210-9 194-2 | 215-1] 206-6 | 227-4 
VLA ean 284-3 | 148-3 198-8 | 414-3] 129-1] 216-9 192°4.). 215-2°)| 212-9 |, 227-4 
PYUOUSU.6 oe tc outs 284-6 150°3 198-8 414-3 129-1 223-0 192-4 215-2 212-6 227-4 
September....... 284-6 151-1 198-8 414-3 129-1 220-0 192-4 215-2 212-2 227-4 
MICLODGr. a0. 0+ os 284-3 151-1 198-8 | 413-71 129-1 | 220-0 192-4 | 215-21 212-21 227-4 


: 


AAAS 


~ ‘ 
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World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries 
have varied widely since the years before World War II. Comparisons between 
Canadian wholesale price changes and those that have occurred in other countries 
are provided in Table 3. 


3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1949, and 
December, 1950 and 1951 , 
Norr.—Base: 1948=100 except for France, where 1949=100. 


(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations) 


Month of Month of 
Country 1949 December— Country 1949 December— 

1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 
Australias. cree nt 143 173) || NewaZealand. 1 meine pee cee 99 113 foo 
Canladane 545 jo eee 103 116 TOS NOR WAN ee ete ceo es ceune eee eke 102 127 149 
ERG cath cnet Ee Ne eee 114 151 TO PBI ers qi GU het We cree Womeear ae ct oer 140 178 203 
Denntark=:c, tna eee eee 102 129 1511) Povtugal(bisbon)2 eee seeker 102 100 117 
HinlAandascicaeee ee ay eee 101 iis2 17 HS WEGEN: . eames tcc eee 101 118 |. 149 
EanCe.s ose ee ean ere 100 120 15QMIE Switzerland ese ee ena oe 95 101 105 
fis ht ee pa eee, eee 104 112 118 |} Union of South Africa..........| 106 119 142 
Mexico (Mexico City).......... 110 129 1547]; United Kingdomnn -n eee 105 133 151 
shes Netherlandsss.ssreeen ae 104 128 145) |) United States. -c.0-tsee cee 95 107 109 


Section 2.—The Consumer Price Index 


A new measurement of retail prices entitled, “The Consumer Price Index”, 
was introduced by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in October 1952. This index 
has been constructed to replace the Cost-of-Living Index and marks the most 
thorough and comprehensive index of retail prices ever constructed in Canada. 
The new index was introduced in a Bureau publication entitled The Consumer 
Price Index, January 1949-August 1952, which contains detailed information on 
such aspects of the new index as purpose, family coverage, base period, and provides 


details of the items included as well as their relative importance. It also gives the 


formula used in calculating the index, outlines methods of price collection and 
explains the special features of the new index. 


‘The purpose of the. Consumer Price Index is essentially the same as that of | 


the Cost-of-Living Index; that is, to measure changes in retail prices of goods and 
services bought by a representative cross-section of the Canadian urban population. 
The families covered by the new index, however, are somewhat different from 
those represented in the Cost-of-Living Index and consist of those families who, 


during the survey year ended Aug. 31, 1948, lived in 27 Canadian cities of 30,000 | 


population or over, ranged in size from two adults to two adults with four children 
and had annual incomes ranging from $1,650 to $4,050. 


To measure the influence of price change upon the cost of goods and services — 


purchased by such families, the Consumer Price Index contains 225 items, nearly 


40 p.c. more than the Cost-of-Living Index. This expanded list of items reflects — 


changes in consumption habits of Canadian families that occurred over the decade 


SOLS 
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1938-1948, as well as the broader sampling that has been possible in the new index. 
The index content is purely factual in its nature, and no aitempt has been made to 
distinguish between ‘luxuries’ and ‘necessities’. 


Pre-war levels of prices now constitute an unsatisfactory reference level and 
the base period of the index is the year 1949, as compared to the average of the years 
1935-39 in the case of the Cost-of-Living Index. Of the post-war years, 1949 was 
selected as the base period because price levels then were relatively stable, and 
because of the unsatisfactory nature of other post-war years. The fact that 1949 
is a satisfactory reference level for other index number measurements such as those 
related to industrial production, agriculture, imports and exports, was also of 
considerable importance. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


COMPARED WITH 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
1949=100 JANUARY 1949—OCTOBER 1952 1949=100 
130 -—— ; - 130 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


ae 
7 oie 
or er lon SS 
Sa CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
a . 
[7 


cE STLESN Rs Tal a tA Ss 


J J J 
1949 Je) ESsSrl f 1 9iSi2 


With the change to 1949, the Consumer Price Index measures the percentage 
change in retail prices between that year and, for example, October 1952, rather 
than between October 1952 and 1935-39 as in the case of the Cost-of-Living Index. 
Since prices were substantially higher in 1949 than in 1935-39, indexes that take 
this higher price level as their reference base are considerably lower in absolute 
numbers. Thus, the Cost-of-Living Index for October 1952 was 185-0 while the 
comparable Consumer Price Index for the same date was 116-0. However, when 
both indexes are placed on the same base period, it will be seen that the two indexes 
have moved closely together over the period during which it is possible to compare 
them. The Consumer Price Index has been calculated forward from January 1949 
and the accompanying chart compares monthly movements since that date with the 
movements of the Cost-of-Living Index. 
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It is notable that the 1948 survey of family expenditure indicated that the major 
economic changes during the decade 1938-1948 did not influence the percentage distri- 
bution of family expenditure as greatly as might have been expected. The following 
statement provides a comparison of the base period group weights of the two indexes. 


Grover Bast WEIGHTS oF THE CoNSUMER Price INDEx AND THE Cost-or-LivING INDEx 


Consumer Cost-of- 
Budget Group Price Living . 
: Index — Index 

p.c p.c 
GORGE eke ee ee eee nee OTe CECE 32 ou 
G1 GET Oe ay Archer rene Pc EE FO a otc Rb ohne ase ae nae ge 11 12 
pee Y SY RST a MTR as iy, RR aC Ri a ee er re Ore a8 8 bas ae 15 19 
Householdtoperationuss 4..2.e ieee -..c ae Oe oe. ore ame 17 15 
‘Einelband atielatr ian settee cts caeustnat ws feae east nnce e Osean ese ieee ae — 6 
Home: furnisiinesranduscrvicess mee eae tren ree — 9 
Other-commoditiesvand servacesa-) 4-46 ee eee 25 == 
Miscellaneous... te er ea SER one cause ee eee — 23 
TINO TENTS a8 ager ove ao eye aa aS Tae eee 100 100 


The Consumer Price Index and Prices of Staple Foods.—The Consumer 


Price Index rose steadily throughout 1951 from 107-7 as at January of that year to ~ 


a post-war peak of 118-2 for January 1952. During this period, all groups of the 
Consumer Price Index advanced, with foods showing the sharpest increase from 
109-0 to 122-4. In 1952, the index declined steadily until May, and remained 
fairly stable between that date and October 1952. 


4.—Consumer Price Index, 1942-51 and by Months, January 1951 to 
October 1952 


(1949=100) 
Other Total 
Y d Month Faod Shelt Cloths Household | citi. || Consumer 

ear an on (exe) neiter (6) ing Operation te Price 
Services Index 

Tree tae oe, Carel mina 63-4 90-7 65-8 76-0 82-0 72-9 
ede OL Rec ees 65-2 90-9 66-1 76-1 84-8 74.2 
SOTA se Rled thd ©. Piataacly oy 65-5 91-2 66-6 75-7 86-1 74-6 
101g c Se ee 66-3 91-4 66-9 74-9 86-4 75-0 
1OsG a). nembes acne ens 70-0 91-8 69-2 77-2 88-7 17-5 
Mie ob ewe eek 79-5 95-1 78-9 86-2 91-6 84-8 
TosMeik on oon onan. a 97-5 98-3 95-6 96-8 96-5 97-0 
ii ewe Sh Re 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
{OKO Sd: ee 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 102-9 
jO5 Ie oe eee 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 113-7 

1951 
Saunas ci ee 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 107-7 
Pebrusigc cae ae 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 109-1 
Martius ate. ateicwn 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 110-8 
Agi s cgeeie ah ae. oi 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 111-7 
etme Seek ae eee Om 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 112-2 
ie. ee ee 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 113-7 
cee ae a ee 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 114-6 
Russ ee eee 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 115-5 
Stover eens nee 120-5 117-2 111-9 1168 113-6 116-5 
Ce iahan es), 2 ee 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 117-1 
November... ae 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 117-9 
Dboeiibers.scst3 ae 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 118-1 
1952 

Fatary et tee 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 118-2 
Bebe eee Le wi 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 117-6 
March nese nic. eh ee 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 116-9 
Ati MeCN eA ia 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 116-8 
Mavs en a k - 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 115-9 
Terie yh eee te LG 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 116-0 
IR Sas PCa ea 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 116-1 
‘Atieast ss, eee ae eS 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 116-0 
Sen tonics sir eee 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 116-1 
Ontabeeon sy koe a 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 116-0 
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Table 5 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 =100 for a 
number of important foods entering into the food component of the Consumer 
Price Index. It also provides a record of average prices based on the actual average 
level of prices prevailing in October 1952, and calculated for the other months on 
the basis of the price relatives. 


5.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1942-51, and by 
Months, January 1951-October 1952 


(1949 =100) 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Begs; A Milk 
sirloin, fresh loins, pure, fresh, ey t 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. Sah sa! 


Year and Month ek 5 a 


Aver- Rela- Aver- | Rela- | Aver- Rela- Aver- | Rela- | Aver- | Rela- 
age tive age tive age tive age tive age tive 
Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price Price | Price Price | Price 


cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. CUS; {45 Cts: cts. cts. cts. 
OAs Fee a Sloe Bieon? 35-8 50-8 34-8 54-5 15-1 64:2 43-1 TAD EP lea 67-7 
NAS ave: coke ufarsaveceress 39-2 55:6 37-0 57-9 17:5 74-5 48-3 78-5 10:3 57-7 
OE ar aera 41-3 58°6 37-7 59-1 16-4 69-7 44-8 72-9 10-3 57-8 
POA G sti Ween. gisele 42-9 60-9 38-9 60-9 17-0 72°5 47-2 76-7 10:3 57-8 
a een eee 44-2 62-7 42-3 66-2 18-5 78-9 48-7 79-2 12-2 68-6 
BOA [eros eck tat: 48-3 68-6 46-5 72-9 25-5 108-6 50-3 81-8 15°2 85-4 
OAS dears tmetns ee 62-5 88-7 58-5 91-7 28-9 123-3 59-7 97-1 17-3 96-9 
BOAG ESS tcsrr ies: 70-4 100-0 63°8 100-0 23-5 100-0 61-5 100-0 17-8 100-0 
ODO RE asic, Pieihe woke 82-8 117-6 63-4 99-3 22-4 95:3 56:5 91-8 18-3 102-9 
(RUGS eS Sas Meni ope 101-1 143-5 73°3 114-8 28-4 121-1 71-6 116-5 19-6 110-0 
1951 
VanUaLY s ohcoca >: 87-4 124-1 66-4 104-0 26:8 114-0 60-1 97-7 19:1 107-2 
IB DTUATY on tei. 92:3 131-0 67-8 106-2 | | 28:5 121-6 54:4 88-5 19-2 107-8 
Niarchiar ess sys 96-3 136-7 69-5 108-9 30-1 | 128-3 64-0 104-0 19-2 107-8 
PAD RINE. See eit. is 98-5 139-9 68-0 106-5 30:8 131-2 63-0 102-4 19-3 108-3 
Ways at tee tee 99-7 141-6 67-2 105-3 30-1 128-3 67-7 110-1 19-4 108-9 
Ones teks 100-4 142-5 70-9 111-1 29-1 | .124-1 71-1 115-6 19-5 109-5 
“UR A GIR Reon hate 105-9 150-4 79-3 124-3 28-3 120-7 79-6 129-4 19-5 109-5 
PATISUSE. 4 Soe? hes. 106-8 151-7 82:7 129-6 27-5 117-0 81-6 132-7 19-6 110-0 
September....... 107-0 151-9 85-4 133-8 27-8 118-3 83-5 135-8 19-6 110-0 
Octoberse yi. 4. 106-8 151-6 80-0 125-4 28-0 119-1 82-2 133-6 19-7 110-6 
November....... 106-1 150-7 76:8 120-3 28-1 119-5 78-6 127-8 20-3 114-0 
December....... 105-6 149-9 65-0 101-8 26-2 111-6 74-0 120-4 20-8 116:8 
1952 

MANUAL so syd cis ince 106-8 151-6 66-8 104-6 24-7 105°3 57-6 93-7 21-0 118-0 
Mebruary.. =... - 105-3 149-5 62-8 98-4 22-3 94-9 51-5 83-8 21-0 118-0 
PRPC. tc chess, 2s 97-3 138-2 59-4 93-1 18-9 80-6 49-9 81-1 21-1 118-5 
ol ab st gia a tale 94-0 133-5 60-1 94-2 17:3 73°9 49-2 80:0 21-1 118-5 
I Van ad ses tags 92-1 130-8 59-4 93-1 15:1 64-3 48-9 79-5 21-1 118-5 
BRIG Seen.» 91-8 130-4 62:6 98-0 14-3 60-9 48-6 79-0 21-1 118-5 
BEN cana ok rs 3 94-2 133-8 64-3 100-7 15-0 63-9 59-1 96-1 21-1 118-5 
UID USt NA: ovate: 96-3 136°8 63-+4 99-3 | 15-0 63-9 68-3 111-0 21-1 118-5 
September....... 94-4 134-1 63°+7 99-8 14-6 62-2 69-2 112-5 21-1 118-5 

1 118-5 


Meotoberss..:.... 86:7 123-1 65+3 102-3 14-6 62-2 70°6 | 114-8 21: 
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5.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1942-51, and by 
Months, January 1951-October 1952—concluded 


- Tomatoes, Sugar, 
F lo se canned, Bos granulated, Bieacs 
per lb. 24's, tin 10 lbs. per Ib. per lb. 


Year and Month |——- os: ee = = ae a ee a 


Aver- | Rela- | Aver- | Rela- | Aver- | Rela- | Aver- | Rela- | Aver- | Rela- 
age tive age tive age tive age tive age tive of 
Price Price Price Price Price Price Price Price | Price | Price . 


cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
QAO ra lesany shires ceeneens 4-1 58-4 12-8 64-0 29-2 83-9 8-0 87-2 6-6 66-7 
IY Wee | ote’ 3 4-1 58-4 13-1 65-2 32-1 92-2 8-1 87-5 6:6 66-7 Fs 
1 Cook Sea eh cent 4-] 58-4 13-5 67-3 30-2 86°8 8-1 87-5 6-6 66-7 , 
TE ae ap har iso Be 4-0 57-0 13-5 67:1 34-9 100-3 8-1 87-5 6-6 66-7 ; 
1QAG Ake ee ee 4-0 56-8 14-2 70:7 34-3 98-4 8-1 87-5 6:6 66-7 i 
194 eee Baers 4-5 64:7 18-5 92-1 33°8 97-1 8-8 95-2 7-1 72-4 , 
POA Shes aoe armas 6-1 88-0 24-4 PAY 40-4 116-1 9-1 98-6 9-1 92-2 i 
1QAQ eer eer at 7-0 100-0 20-1 100-0 34-8 100-0 9-2 100-0 9-9 100-0 i 
NOS Ofer. 5..c nace eens 7-3 104-8 17-7 88-0 oone 95-4 10-6 114-4 10-3 104-6 | 
AOS Ley ec cee ee 7:5 106-9 23-1 115-0 34-8 99-9 12-0 129-8 11-4 115-5 
1951 | 
January. eee 7-4 106-2 19-6 97-9 27-0 77-4 11-6 125-6 10-8 109-4 i 
HFebruary-.s-e one 7-4 106-2 20-1 100-3 28-1 80-6 11-6 125-6 11-0 111-4 | 
IManchingen etait 74 106-2 20-7 103-2 29-3 84-0 11-6 125-6 11-3 114-5 | 
ral Ohl ape dapat coud ee 7:4 106-2 22, 105-7 29-0 83-1 11-6 125-6 11-3 114-5 | 
Mayete eer sa: 7:4 106-2 21-8 108-6 28-8 82-6 11:6 125-6 11-3 114-5 | 
VUNG Se erect re 7-4 106-2 22-8 113-8 29-7 85-2 11-8 127-7 11-3 114-5 
Juley.4e". 25 eee 7-5 107-6 23-7 118-2 39-3 112-9 12:3 133-0 eed 114-5 
AGIGUSt eens ae 7°5 107-6 24-1 120-1 38-3 110-0 12-4 134-1 11-5 116-6 
September....... 7:5 107-6 24-5 122-0 84-5 98-9 12-4 134-1 11-5 116-6 
Octoberya. ue 7:5 107-6 24-7 123-0 35-1 100-8 12-4 134-1 11-8 119-7 
November....... 7:5 107-6 26-2 130-8 43-3 124-3 12-3 133-0 11-8 119-7 
December....... 7-5 107-6 27-4 136°5 55-3 158-8 12-3 133-0 11:8 119-7 1 
| 
1952 
January ec ae 7:5 107-6 28-2 140-4 60-4 173-5 12-3 133-0 11-8 119-7 S 
Hebruany 4.4eeens 7:5 107-6 28-9 144-2 62-4 179-2 12-2 132-0 11-8 119-7 } 
Marcha tik. ses aie 7-5 107-6 29-3 146-2 62-6 179-7 12-0 129-8 11-8 119-7 
ADTs water ae 7:5 107-6 29-7 148-1 72-3 207-5 11-7 126-7 11-8 119-7 | 
Mig Veter hee ene tec 74 106-2 29-8 148-6 78-2 224-6 11-3 122°5 11-8 119-7 
JUTE oe cor arte eae 7-4 106-2 30-1 150-0 90-8 260-6 11-0 119-3 11-8 119-7 
July Se hice: 7-3 104-7 30-2 150-5 88-8 254-9 10:9 118-2 11-8 119-7 
PAVE MER ae oye bate 7°3 104-7 30-2 150-5 76-5 219-6 10°8 117-0 11-8 119-7 
September....... 7-3 104-7 29-1 145-0 66-4 190-6 10-6 114-9 11-8 119-7 
October. aor 7-3 104-7 27-2 135-6 54-8 167-3 10-4 112-7 11-7 118-7 


Regional Changes in Living Costs.—Cost-of-Living Indexes for nine regional 
cities are shown in Table 6. The index for St. John’s, N’f’ld., was prepared sub- 
sequent to the date Newfoundland joined Confederation, and is calculated on the 
base June 1951=100, whereas indexes for the other cities are on the base August 
—1939=100. The city indexes are patterned after the Cost-of-Living Index and will 
not be compiled on the same basis as the Consumer Price Index until some time in 
1953. 


The city indexes are not designed to show whether it costs more or less to live 
in one city than in another and-should not be used for that purpose. Their function 
is to show the extent of price change within each city. 
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6.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Nine Cities, 1942-51, and by Months, 
January 1951-October 1952 


(August 1939=100) 


~ 


Year St. : Saint Ore Saska- | Edmon-| Van- 
aaa Month Fae Halifax Solin Montreal| Toronto | Winnipeg toon bon aver 
OSD eee ote eke Ae 114-5 116-0 118-4 115-6 113-7 116-7 112-7 114-2 
DS coat cate gated er 117-0 117-7 120-4 116-5 115-0 118-1 115-3 117-3 
DRE ton tore aiit. nee 118-3 118-8 120-7 117-1 115-7 119-4 116-3 117-9 
RO GO iat tae Bears we 119-3 119-4 122-0 117-7 116-8 120-2 117-5 119-2 
MENA ore es 5 vhdemakea aie ae 122-5 122-7 126-0 121°8 120-4 124-4 121-3 123-0 
TE ee Be Sieneeae ae 132-7 133-3 138-1 133-7 130-9 137-1 131-9 134-9 
DAS. See ae sired cae 148-9 152-7 158-3 151-7 148-8 157-4 149-9 155-6 
NA QR ok wpe ss a 153-8 157-5 163-9 156-4 155-3 162-5 156-0 162-0 
TOGO cess woke « Ae 157-0 162-8 170-0 162-8 161-2 166-1 162-1 167-8 
MOST embod oS ore 1 172-4 179-6 190-3 180-4 178-0 181-4 177-1 185-2 
1951 
WANUATY <cacc/es8..0 « as 160-2 168-4 177-8 168-6 167-8 170-2 166-0 172-6 
WeDEUary >... poet pee 162-3 171-2 180-6 £715 170-1 172-6 169-0 175-8 
MaATGHEOr «4,017 A% aes 167-1 174:-8 184-3 176-4 173-6 177-8 172-8 179-2 
Pitaribs. ee 8: A 169-2 176-9 186-3 178-3 175-6 178-9 174-7 182-6 
MAW Poles reds 8 169-4 177-4 187-2 178-6 175-7 179-0 175-3 182-9 
MUNG Se ee a 100-0 171-5 179-3 190-4 179-9 177-4 180-3 176-4 185-3 
SAIS Soe en ke 101-3 176-3 182-5 195-3 183-5 181-8 184-4 179-6 188-8 
PAUP USE. sates «stn 102-8 177-9 184-2 194-8 184-5 182-4 186-0 181-7 189-8 
September...... 102-7 177-5 184-2 196-0 185-4 182-2 186-2 181-5 190-2 
October 5... oa 103-0 178-2 185-1 196-4 185-8 183-1 187-0 181-9 190-0 
November...... 103-2 179-4 185-6 197-4 186-5 183-0 187-5 182-3 192-0 
December....... 103-5 179-3 186-1 197-3 186-0 183-3 187-2 183-6 192-8 
1952 w 
January..... ~.--|. 1038-9 179-3 188-0 198-1 187-1 183-7 187-0 1834 193-6 
February........ 103-7 178-2 187-5 197-1 186-0 183-4 187-1 183-2 192-5 
Marchins. <a:. ve; 104-0 177-8 187-0 195-4 184-4 182-0 185-6 181-2 192-2 
pri ei ee cota be. 103-8 177-8 186-8 193-8 184-8 181-9 183-7 180-0 192-3 
ay 103-1 177-4 184-2 191-0 182-9 180-5 181-0 177-8 190-6 
ners = <3 hla 102-7 179-2 185-6 192-5 184-4 180-6 180-9 177-5 190-6 
ual teee ss vat, 103-9 179-6 186-4 193-4 184-4 181-0 183-0 178-5 189-8 
PAUP UStS foe 105-3 179-0 186-1 191-7 184-2 180-0 183-9 179-1 189-5 
September...... 103-6 176-7 183-9 191-7 183-3 179-0 182-7 177-7 189-0 
Metober oc 103-0 174-0 181-6 189-8 181-8 177-5 181-5 177-0 187-3 


1 New D.B:S. index for St. John’s: June 1951=100. For explanation of methods see D.B.S. Reference 
Paper No. 28. 

World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail 
prices in perspective with those occuring in other countries, Table 7 provides retail 
price indexes for selected countries and dates. It will be noted that increases in 
retail prices have been world-wide. These indexes also measure price change only 
and should not be used to compare living costs from country to country. 


7.—_Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1949 and 
December 1950 and 1951 


Nore.—Base: 1948=100 except for France and The Netherlands, where 1949=100. 


Month Month 
of of 

Country 1949 | December— Country 1949 | December— 
1950 | 1951 1950 1951 
LC ae ee ee ee 109 127 158 || The Netherlands........... 100 113 119 
SMU A: AS ee SS 103 110 122 News Zealand=....2cgsee cs. 102 111 125 
nule (Santiago): ..¢..2..2-. 119 149 183 INGER WAYanate.ooe ew aeee 100 112 127 
fmmornmark. oo... seeks 101 109 121 PerngGlainid) ae seen coe: 115 136 146 
| LSTA Er 102 127 TsiaaleSwedeny wa aes. Ssener. Soe ck 102 107 126 
_ France (cost of food in Paris).| 100 118 139 Switzerland... 2 11e..5....<: 4 99 99 105 
Iceland (Reykjavik)........ 102 139 165 || Union of South Africa....... 104 112 121 
gee india (Bombay)............ 101 102 109 United Kingdomie.s.: ooee- 103 107 | 120 
| Mexico (Mexico City)....... 105 115 136 WnitediStateswit...0..405.5.2 99 104 | 110 


Tn 
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Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena and are, generally, sensitive to changing business conditions, 
although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact that 
their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very remotely 
associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus, in 1928 and 1929, common- 
stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and prospects. 
Security-price trends also have been at variance with other business indexes during 
World Wars I and II. 


Common Stocks.—Common stock prices advanced substantially during 


1951 despite two major intermediate declines. From a level of 146-3 for December 


1950, the composite index for 105 industrial, utility and bank stocks moved up to 
166-5 by February 1951. A drop to 160-7 in June ensued, followed by another sharp 
rise to a 22-year monthly peak of 183-3 by October. The final level for the year of 
177-3 in December was an increase of 21-2 p.c. over the same month of 1950. In 


January 1952, the composite index opened on a firm note at 181-7 but subsequent — | 


weakness developed, coinciding with lower commodity prices, to reduce the index 
to 163-6 by October. 


8.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1951, and from 
January to October 1952 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Types of Stocks 
Industrials 
Year and Month Ma- Tex- | Food Buijld- | 
chinery| Pulp tiles and B in Indus-|| Indus- 
and and |Milling| Oils and | Allied aba L a i 
Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Prod- Be cent i 
ment ing ucts ge por 
1951 
ONUWAT 95 eee eaeh wee atte s 401-9 | 481-6 | 104-7 | 110-1 | 359-3 | 125-6 | 442-4 | 244-8 
ME DRUAT Ye scns cuts ees os 422-2 | 531-6 | 110-5 | 126-9 | 399-6 | 127-8 | 463-4 | 259-7 
Marehiac:: 8 cee ne ee 411-1 | 513-3 | 107-1 | 1383-6 | 383-0 | 124-4 | 441-2 | 251-6 
Apouill.3 osrvmiancn toes 415-8 | 568-3 | 106-1 | 138-2 | 369-0 | 123-4 | 445-4 | 260-9 
ESS oe oo De BE OORT 406-4 | 579-2 | 104-7 | 188-9 | 363-0 | 121-0 | 486-3 | 264-2 
juneeee cee ET ee 396-4 | 562-2 | 104-1 | 134-1 | 359-8 | 117-9 | 425-6 | 257-6 
ULL Sacer eeects hag htmet entra 405-0 | 568-1 | 111-3 | 135-1 | 355-5 | 115-2 | 421-8 | 264-6 
UIGUS tre ake A icici. 419-2 | 588-5 | 117-7 | 145-3 | 366-6 | 118-4 | 419-9 | 277-8 
September ayaa eee 445-4 | 609-8 | 124-0 | 156-6 | 371-6 | 119-7 | 436-5 | 308-8 
Octobermserwiowre ee ces 462-5 | 595-5 | 122-6 | 162-6.) 346-3 | 114-2 | 445-9 | 305-8 
INO Vemlberes cei. once nie. 431-7 | 562-3 | 121-9 | 150-8 | 314-1 | 110-9 | 425-2 | 284-7 
December ain -wvaifor ose eas 430-4 | 573-6 | 119-3 | 154-7 | 308-2 | 108-5 | 405-9 | 290-0 
1952 

JONUALY Ode coker airs 452-0 | 582-8 | 118-5 | 161-0 | 301-2 | 111-8 | 396-5 | 295-3 
Hebruaryviee me ee eee oe 450-3 | 563-7 | 120-4 | 159-8 | 285-7 | 111-8 | 371-8 | 293-3 
Mare wee eae oe) eee eed 443-3 | 546-1 | 120-9 | 162-8 | 277-1 | 110-4 | 3871-7 | 286-4 
Aprile, see eae ree aes 417-6 | 510-8 | 120-1 | 172-7 | 261-2 | 107-8 | 352-0 | 274-0 
MA to ee ea te 414-9 | 488-9 | 117-8 | 160-9 | 258-9 | 102-5 | 343-3 | 264-5 
SUNGE Spee ae ee wae pis 420-2 | 506-5 | 121-6 | 157-4 | 268-2 | 101-5 | 357-9 | 268-4 
HAY ESPs Fees hades Ce, & Peres internet 4922-5 | 518-4 | 185-5 | 158-7 | 272-7 | 104-6 | 367-5 | 281-4 
AUSUSE HAE eae te ae 441-8 | 519-9 | 152-3 | 153-4 | 297-2 | 107-5 | 875-6 | 299-4 
September) 6 iocste. 434-7 | 499-1 | 145-4 | 146-6 | 286-8 | 109-7 | 363-8 | 290-7 
October......°.........-...| 407-5) | 471-9.) 143-4] 1881) | 271-9) |, 11052 | 850-4 | 277-5 


x 
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§.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1951, and from 
January to October 1952—concluded 


Types of Stocks 


Public Utilities 
Year and Month fears, Grane 
tants Telephone Power Public na ye 
sae d Utilities 
portation ie a. 2 
Telegraph | Traction Total 
1951 
VANUAT Yih cad ae as ia 266-5 102-5 135-8 148-6 155-6 153-8 
HODEUDIV cera ene 315-2 104-6 146-0 163-2 158-5 166-5 
Maron ist. co. dere ot oes hae, 301-8 104-0 142-4 158-9 150-0 162-9 
iaNfeherl Be, SO Sah SRN a 2 304-7 102-9 143-9 159-7 144-1 165-6 
NEN ge Sate ee ea te oe a 296-4 102-0 139-8 156-0 141-7 164-2 
Fund Poses cases ce ee 290-7 101-2 136-0 153-0 141-1 160-7 
ALUN ee Rea aa NeRA we eiscg creole es 299-6 101-2 137-7 155-4 140-0 162-0 
TAR TEG IIS. Be Oy Sirk Aenea te eee 328-8 100-5 142-1 162-6 137-2 169-7 
September....... Mee Pies ate 368-8 100-8 147-6 172-3 140-2 179-8 
OS 0) 072) OR ee Sk SRS SR Rea 378-4 99-2 149-1 174-0 141-5 183-3 
INOVOIN DeRose et cahtls cs05s © 354-4 99-2 143-4 167-2 141-0 174-0 
AIPCOMBOL sae ten dake oes see 402-1 99-0 146-0 177-0 144-2 177°3 
1952 

Januar ys saserscs hoes oes 388-0 98-6 147-9 175-0 146-5 181-7 
MODEUALY do otas asec cote: 375-7 97-3 141-2 169-5 143-8 179-5 
isthe hades See mecese ren ot 390-2 93-8 140-8 170-4 143-6 177-6 
Joint Oe oerighes Cat ene ee 404-1 90-3 138-2 170-4 140-1 175-8 
Mavs en tecreccae cea eens + 390-6 90-6 133-6 166-2 141-2 169-0 
its (e eas eet to oe er eer 388-6 91-7 138-4 168-1 146-6 171-6 
RH yore che se ohneeave a fis 6 hare eo ie 389-1 92-1 140-7 169-3 149-5 174-9 
UAC hie 5e See OE De 382-4 94-7 142-1 169-9 152-4 176-0 
September nee: LNs seuss sss 367-4 95-0 139-6 166-5 155-2 171-6 
OCtoObetinc sayin tk eee 346-8 94-8 138-1 162-1 153-7 163-6 


Preferred Stocks.—Preferred stock movements paralleled industrial and 
utility common stocks during 1951, though the range of fluctuation was smaller. 
Following an increase from 160-2 in December 1950 to 169-3 in February 1951, 
_ prices declined slowly to 162-2 by June, followed by an advance to 166-4 in Sep- 
tember. The final figure for the year was 159-5 for December. Continued weakness 
in 1952 lowered the index a further 2-3 points to 157-2 by May but by October it 
had advanced to 161-2. 


9.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1942-52 
(1935-39 =100) 
Nore.—Figures for 1927-41 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.’| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
AOA eereee. UK 99-6 96-8 95-6 94-5 95-4 96-5 95-7 95-8 95-6 96-2 97-5 | 100-4 
B04 or eens 102-7 | 105-5 | 106-4 | 108-2 | 110-1 | 113-3 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-0 | 118-2 | 115-3 | 115-8 
194A ns 118-3 | 118-6 | 119-2 | 118-7 | 118-5 | 122-2 | 124-7 | 125-9 | 126-3 | 126-7 | 128-8 | 129-8 
J ae 131-8 | 132-1 | 130-9 | 130-3 | 132-4 | 137-2 | 138-0 | 187-8 | 189-4 | 142-5 | 145-0 | 146-6 
MOO te cece 152-1 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 157-8 | 159-7 | 161-6 | 157-5 | 157-9 | 151-4 | 153-6 | 154-7 | 153-5 
BOE, Sate ese 157-5 | 158-5 | 156-0 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 155-4 | 153-5 | 153-6 | 152-0 | 150-2 | 148-1 
TOOFLO ae Gia 3 144-5 | 141-0 | 138-9 | 144-2 | 147-0 | 148-2 | 147-5 | 146-4 | 144-8 | 143-7 | 144-6 | 144-6 
DES es Sites 144-7 | 144-0 | 142-8 | 140-9 | 139-9 | 186-3 | 138-6 | 140-4 | 141-8 | 145-8 | 150-0 | 150-7 
(503) eae 152-4 | 153-0 | 153-7 | 154-4 | 157-3 | 158-2 | 154-6 | 155-6 | 158-2 | 161-1 | 161-1 | 160-2 
(DGS Nea 3 166-0 | 169-3 | 166-0 | 165-2 | 164-3 | 162-2 | 163-1 | 165-2 | 166-4 | 164-2 | 162-8 | 159-5 
Wb 23. Sek. 161-4 | 160-6 | 159-5 | 157-2 | 157-2 | 157-7 | 159-8 | 163-6 | 162-4 | 161-2 | 160-3 | 160-8 
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Mining Stocks.—Mining stock price movements were broadly similar to 
those of industrials and utilities, the composite index for 30 representative golds 
and base metals advancing from 88-2 in December 1950 to 104-7 in February 1951, 
declining to 90-6 in June and recovering to 107-5 in October. The December 1951 
figure of 103-4 registered a net gain over the year of 17-2 p.c. In the first four 
months of 1952, mining stock prices moved within a narrow range, the April index 
standing at 102-8. The August index rose to a peak of 110-2 but declined to 99-1 by 
October. Among group changes the gold series index advanced from 59-8 for 
December 1950 to 73:2 by December 1952. In the same interval the base metals 
index moved from 146-0 to 172-5 although the latter figure was considerably below 
the August 1952 peak of 184-9. 


10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1949-52 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year and Month Gold Sart Total Year and Month Gold fei Total 
1949 1951 
JaNUaLy. ae ee eee eee ee 69-1 128-6 S89: \elanuaryecateencsee eens 68-8 163-5 | 97-6 
WebRuanr vital eects era 68-8 119-5 S59 | Sealy. seen soo 74-3 174-5 104-7 
Marchite.( ee trae foe 67-1 113-7 SO Si Place meee sae oS ad 71-2 166-7 100-3 
Arig), eae tenet ose 72-3 112-1 SO sOel A orilantne ¢ wae arene eee nee 66-8 165-3 96-7 
INE AY, Stte:.c camer ics 69-4 107-5 Be A NENA lta ote MRR Siero 63-7 158-6 92-5 
JUNG. Se oe eee ee 66-5 102-3 1829) Il GUNG cos Nae Crone oe 63°7 152:3 90-6 
Daly oth ex eee one 70-6 112-3 S47 Dulives ieee sara seee ae he 65-5 155-0 92-7 
PNOOUSt acento eee 75°3 116-8 SO-Gal MAURIS beniacr ermine tee 69-7 161-7 97-7 
Septemberse  saene ass. 75-0 | 118-8 89) GulsSeprember.<-asea0 eet: 73-1) hi os0n |e lO4e0 
October 2s tees ae 74-9 124-1 Oi Sal sOCtO Der tcc ae eee 75-3 181-2 107-5 
INOVEeémbersccemaeeee ner 77:3 130-1 95:27 Novelib eiuncmienteate ere 71-9 172-3 102-4 
ID ECRMNDCT A et eee 74-2 128-4 OF ATW Decem beter. mccitaata 73:2 172-4 103-4 
1950 1952 

SANUAL Y Senses eae use aie 75-0 127-8 O28 lSANUBIGY Sea tae cc cach ees 72-0 177-7 104-2 
Rlebnuary. sccacsir neers 73-2 127-2 GT Sale COLUAL Vine seienco en eek 71-2 174-6 102-6 
March shoei eee 73-9 124-5 Ol =O Manet 22) ne.teae eters 73-4 169-6 102-7 
FN OTT Beet once ee cee Sy 75-4 127-5 3 <Ou lrAnori. a er aoe eee no 77-0 162-1 102-8 
Maa ee net erage 73-6 129-2 QOS 4n Mayicken uote tone 75-1 161-6 101-4 
JUNG. PS. Fe RG eye 70-2 130-8 00: Sal uhe ss. shee how eee 75°5 162-6 102-0 
Jul Veen erie eae 58-5 126-1 SO OS ul yee ee eoeee een Ee 2 76-6 176-6 107-0 
AIP UStitres soccer oe 61-6 138-2 862 OH Auieust. acter oye 77-6 184-9 110-2 
SeVLeMIDErS. eta 62-7 145-1 90-072 September see ee ee 74-4 180-2 106-6 
OGtODer ae eee eee 64-0 147-6 Oe et OCLO DOT meer eit eee: 69-5 166-9 99-1 
INOvem ber ieee nee 61-1 148-6 90: OIPINovemberss.- ue eee 71-1 168-8 100-8 
Deceniberen. 5. aes oe 59-8 146-0 88-2 | Decembers.c-cicacnsa noe 73°2 172. 103-4 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional financial requirements of the war ycars 1914-18 turned the 
federal authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly 
the needs of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond 
yields in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial 
and municipal sources only. 


The growing importance of Federal Government financing in the domestic 
market since World War I made it advisable to publish the Government’s index of 
long-term bond yields shown in Table 11. This series (1935-39=100) has been 


= 5g es 
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computed from January 1937 on the basis of yields computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. 
theoretical issue. Quotations for the theoretical yields are computed by the Bank 
of Canada. 


Evidence of underlying strength for government obligations continued to be 
felt during 1950 as indicated by the narrow limits within which Government of 
Canada long-term bond yields moved during the year. From the index of 90-3 
for December 1949 the yield rose to 91-0 in July 1950. The slightly easier price 
tone for Government obligations which commenced in the second half of 1950 
accelerated in 1951. This was reflected by a change in the long-term bond yield 
index from 96-7 for December 1950 to 112-0 by December 1951. Further advances 
in yields in 1952 to an index level of 116-2 by December were noted. 


11.—Index Numbers of Government of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 
by Months, 1943 = October 1952 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952. 
WSRNUAT VS -s-ieiss'ocs 98-8 97-3 96-7 90-0 84-9 92-1 95-4 90-1 97-9 | 113-4 
Hebruanysije«c.<% 98-5 97-3 96-6 85-9 84-7 92-1 95-2 90-3 OS a Go 
IMOreN dais oss .'s 97-6 97-3 96-3 83-8 84:6 96-7 94-7 90-2 | 104-6 | 115-1 
ADTLLSS. Hapeeetke. 2 97-3 97-3 96-0 84-3 84-8 96-5 94-4 90-7 | 104-9 | 115-3 

SIVELY cats tay aye =o sh 97-3 97-2 96-0 85-1 84:6 95-3 94-4 90-2 | 104-9 | 112-6 
BRUIT ons ieestanc oreysaetnin 97-3 97-0 95-6 84-9 84-3 95-4 94-4 90-2 | 105-3 | 114-0 
UL Yee etchleasegh srs 97-3 97-0 94-6 85-1 83-8 95-6 93-8 91-0 | 104-7 _| 117-3 
Angust.:itreues. 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 83-9 96-2 92-7 90-5 | 104-9 | 119-1 
September....... 97-3 97-0 94-6 84-9 84-0 96-1 91-8 89-8 | 105-0 | 119-6 
October... 5: 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 84-2 96-3 89-1 92-0 | 105-7 | 118-6 
November....... 97-3 97-0 93-9 85-0 84- 95-7 89-2 93-9 | 107-8 | 118-0 
December....... 97-3 96-9 92-2 85-0 84-8 95-5 90-3 96-7 | 112-0 | 116-2 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance 
for all Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance of all governments in Canada—federal, © 
provincial and municipal—are presented in this Section. Additional information 
is provided for each level of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 3 show details of the 
federal, provincial and municipal net combined revenue by sources and net combined 
current and capital expenditure by services. This net basis has been prepared by 
deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified amounts 
such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governmenis, 
institutional revenue, certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest 
premium, discount and exchange revenue, exclusive of sinking fund earnings. 
Amounts provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all 
expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is included. 


Inter-governmental transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and, therefore, cannot 
be offset against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 
and 3 in order to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Owing to 
accounting practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies 
appear between the amounts recorded as inter-governmental transfers in Tables 1 
and 3. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1948 and 1949 


Nors.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Year and Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1948 
Taxes— : 
RE NOLO MME ts. Gh SP Spc) K cloth sleeve ales 540, 287 106, 009 — 646, 296 
Customs duties-and wnpo rt. soc sos Ten « leleaes ciate eve. 223,786 — — 223,786 
REASONING ME ino AME SSI dle Gch, sie Mauss chO siloeilah vedere ster — 124,305 — 124, 305 
CAAT UGS <I i aie age RR ye 377, 303 48,351 14, 848 440, 502 
LUN UOTE Soa O12) ho] 0)5's pS Oe ee ee oe a ee en 762,563 186 —_ 762,749 
PET UOLA AMEND on meer. oS a Pte came. woe oces 100, 875 128, 837 — 229,712 
PUCCOSSION CUGIOSS oa, ... . coe ee nc skeet Sha oc 25,550 29,122 — 54, 672 
Rewltancs persona): properby-seccteccs oo. hear —— 4,709 336, 5568 341,265 
MOD HCCO MaMa Rete Ae Merrie oA a hae Pa | Zed Se) toe 190,501 8, 897 — 199,398 
NV SERMOLUIR Pirate STRESS hos Na cics oa othe liek ta 43,445 — — 43,445 
OTD or eee aN RC Noe occ sins bees RR MED besten 171, 832 24,471 41,147 237, 450 
ANODE RW ODS Cet h 5 Bape on Ord ok nee a 2,436,142 474, 887 392,551 3,303,580 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
MOTO GUI Clonee anne een eee fie vkle b andievenates — 51,471 _- 51,471 
AER OL eet RE teeter eens. se SI NP eG voces 2 STee hake 2,977 16,118 11, 698 80,793 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees............... 2,977 67,589 11, 698 82, 264 
PEUIOLUCRCLO IIe Taree ee RPS eon, Fo aee.c ghost onae wack d 2 wodo 71,913 — 74, 228 
Public utility contributions to municipalities......:... — — 20,415 20,415 
Past it caxneulwnrercrn siete cee far Soe as we eae SBOE — — 3,011 
[BLD all ee GCVEC CEN OTN S Ezy 0) 0 1S oe yee a a 19,107 oo — 19,107 
PM OMPATIE COIMAP Om neon. ease aiekcce hie hee ets tiem ame as F200 — — 3,209 
Miscellancnus FOVeOUC cm atsc seth apace ore eieeer cadets Oa 108, 7094 21,308 38,313 168,330 
Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-governmental 
UEATISL OTS arenes scccs scan eects ise ae aeree 2,973,014 635,697 462,977 3,674,188 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces.............-2...000 — 17,034 — 17,034 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... _— — 8,192 8,192 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... —— 84,279 — 84, 279 
INovarscotianiohiwa y-tax 2 theese. ods. dade a aes — 342 — 342 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... — 1,303 — 1,303 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Pano Mepentibeson. Wiese ns see... is sae meleein. colar s —_ 1,466 _- 1,466 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers............. — 104, 424 8,192 112,616 
Grand Totals; 1948 2, SoS. eco. ok 2,575,014 740,121 471,169 3, 786,804 
1949 
Taxes— 
CBG aRTP RTOS 5 = ARS URS Dee Se RIE eee ne 605,315 127,065 — 732,380 
Customs duties and import... .....5..6.00.000 cece eee 226, 403 a a 226,403 
CESSO My Be Se ER SN CPt e AROSE nt on —- 137,759 — 137,759 
CASUETRD. RCTS) (See Ae es are nn a eee roa 403 , 437 61, 899 16,007 481,343 
MOM OCTSOUS hep for ere cite cide as asso oe eae 621, 982 122 — 622, 104 
WRC UGA Dee are, c ae ter As Ui node Pease teks 107,077 134, 436 == 241,513 
PSA COSSION NULLS setts oases iste nnd ote 29,920 29,164 — 59, 084 
Real and personal property...... Se eee — 4,450 369, 3093 373,759 
WiODAGRONT Se msc. cle heey SR ERD AS Tees einem 206,334 9,578 — 215,912 
BV Ub IOLA aati acest eels Re tiers civre Monga rea wee a a's Ps 47,475 — — 47,475 
DUA GVET ce bh Gene gp Pees SIR Ce 75,174 45,372 47,810 168,356 
Ree SME rE ete, fie eid is oS ities aahics ienslee 2, 9205 ld 549, 845 433,126 3,306, 088 ,/ 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
Ai VOLT C Oty pert oe eat othe ie ds wields, Sabo slonea.e — 58,198 -— 58,198 
MOUHOL snc seine oe Stress shes Teese we lees seas ya SOR « 3, 430 17,130 12,912 33,472 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees............... 3,430 75,328 12,912 91,670 
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1.—_Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


SS EEE s 
SSS SS SS ene ae 


Year and Item 


1949—concluded 


Public dora seuae seca are eee is ait coarsest ne ee 
Public utility contributions to municipalities.......... 
Post Office (net) 
Bank of Canadarproitsmmacs sass de aatceriee ot terete 
Bullion and ‘coiiage: £605 ohh ese ena os ae ae m 
Miscellanecouswre vemuecjoc oe ihn saurecrs elite Bietenade get 


Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-governmental 
GADISLOTS) 2c ce ee eee Soe rete eRe oe) he fels 


Inter-governmental Transfers— 

Federal subsidies to provinces................-+-06- 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities.............-. 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland................ 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... 
Share of income tax on power utilities............... 
INOVA SCO tA IIO IMWeyatexeeere etre edie ie i ee 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 

Mand. D eben uresix. oie ttre hoot oe see ewionn ere 


Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers............. 


Grand ‘Totals; 19492. 35 6 e ore tersevar ne tae Oe 


1 Includes an estimate for Quebec. 


cludes personal property which is inseparable from other taxes. 


of refunds over expenditure re expansion of industry. 
over expenditure re expansion of industry. 


Federal Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 

1,790 92,428 — 94,218 

_- —- 23,718 23,718 

1,933 — — 1,933 

20,442 — — 20, 442 

4,524 — — 4,524 

55,9825 13, 241 42,079 111,302 

2,411, 218 730, 842 511,835 3,653,895 
— 19,109 = 19,109 . 

— — 9,569 9,569 

a 6,500 — 6,500 

79,780 — 79,780 

— 1515 — teal 

— 251 — 251 

— 527 ~~ 527 

ca 1,466 = 1,466 

— 109,148 9,569 118,717 

2,411,218 839, 990 521, 404 3,772,612 

2 Includes provincial profits from liquor control. 3 Ex- 


4 Includes $86,142,000, being excess 
5 Includes $31,596,000, being excess of refunds 


2.-Combined Revenue of All Governments, Exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers, 1946-49 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. . 


Item 1946! 19471 19481 19491,2 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Taxes— 
Gorporationesncsnte to tect een oie on ee se noe 690, 995 670, 600 646, 296 732,380 
Customs dutiessandamportir o> eee ce acer ee 239,568 295, 737 223,786 226, 403 
(Gasoline tee eee ee tae ae eerie ee resic 109,510 113,195 124,305 137,759 
Goneralisalest dee toric. tacos hare Soe oee 334, 699 416,308 440, 502 481,348 
ni COMe=-personseae ermine eee eens recat ne 670,779 659, 932 762,749 622,104 
Tiquortae.G Mae aeons 5.6 RASA eas NE ee al see 220, 690 222, 266 229,712 241,513 
Successianrdutiesiies sccm emen ae aoe ae eee ese 57, 642 61, 883 54, 672 59, 084 
Real and! personal property*... 2.2... 2-2 eee ee oe wee 284,909" 307, 805" 341, 265 373,759 
4 aN BHO CORG ce ses ARNG RTS CCR eee aca a a Oe aoe 190, 269 183,977 199,398 215,912 
Withholding ree son cen nerc he ogame ae ciamincr nae 30, 136 35, 889 43,445 47,475 
Qt Helter cre ets reenter cia Gren oats ON ociseas 201,027" 234, 877 237,450 168, 356 
'qNoy er CMM BE dea o cht an Goo me amas peas SoCs Gee a 3,030,224"| 3,202,469"| 3,303,580 | 3.306,088 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
MOTOR VehiClet a2 2 nico eter a ea ks aes ste 38,613 46,475 51,471 58,198 
Oy EHTS: 2 ee Ree lke eas CER recites seh aran 29,107: 29, 503 30,793 33,472 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees..:..........:. 67,720" 75,978 82, 264 91,670 
Paublreidomiag inane ee ee en eee iio es 54,750 57, 209 74, 228 94,218 
Public utility contributions to municipalities.......... 16,380" 19, 852° 20,415 23,718 
Post-O fice (net een sc ote tere create ett eaten sore 9,076 9, 857 3,011 1,933 
Bankvot:- Canada protic pane destin palace ete iis 21,011 18, 828 19,107 20, 442 
Buallionvandscomae eres ee teas taker eecey: fee Seine oes 2,098 egrfeeL $9258 4,524 
IMiscellaneousizevienticmiae erate rane tee een ie 313,390° 224,594" 168, 330 111,302 
Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-governmental : 
CLANSSETS) She shy cs Ree role ales ARR ese scters 3,514,649"| 3,610,518"| 3,674,188 3,653,895 
1 Includes an estimate of municipal statistics for Quebec. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 8 In- 


cludes provincial profits from liquor control. 
which is inseparable from other taxes. 


4 Excludes personal property for municipal governments 
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3.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1948 and 1949 
Norr.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 
Year and Item Federal Provincial | Municipal! Total 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
1948 
Public Welfare— 
Health and hospital care............... Me 8 naehset te 11,691 93,425 30,222 137,738 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 41,965 3,561 — 45, 466 
CRAGIINT Bole LF on ore Eo ee |e Se. ati ep aD SR Fe — 6,927 4,065 10,992 
ROLE POM ONS LOMNS ew Gh teerci cya cs cA! Uesdep tases os NiSiars 64,296 29,308 334 93, 938 
PEAT LOM ACCS Eeies hare naga pistes sce wren teres eve & 272, 608 = a= 272, 608 
(CROCS pn Seok yt EIEN gage se a 9 eee CY 16,131 29,536 53,038 98,705 
Abas ae Nigtc NVOlare xe) fh ss. 2 sakeileme ns ale oes ___ 406,031 | 162,757 | 90, 659 659, 447 
HU TEGA GLOM, eosetrclee Ne ies cE Fe NS otal SRTR viele o 15 SERS ae aes 37,040 139, 054 188,311 364, 405 
SLEAMB POL thio Mite ee Sich. vf osle hee ee mee ee 119,810 257,738 90,155 467,703 
PRORAC UBL ee ees PER, Ses ate. doa, SIS cin Ae WOE 67,879 22,092 — 89,971 
PDITGFAO MIAN rc nck Sat ee cy cS EE Mo 38,416 52,888 — 91,304 
NTE TOMD SE CLOPOD Cae rte re ren so le snc oN erent ie wo etarole 256, 092 — — 256, 092 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare...................00. 235,578 — —~ 235,578 
Bix pANsStOOVOL 1 CUSUr Ysa eed bes oe a hs eee 2 -- —~ — 
Pricereontrovand PA vlONING Lees. gn alowticele neat Fpuwls sy, 30,721 = — 30,721 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............ 395, 242 51,491 28, 403 475,136 
WP MerIORPORCILLUE Cymer Shs She eee oh hae SES i cnt 212,595 89,794 147, 868 450, 257 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding inter-govern- 
mentale cransrers ) 2.5 Fk 5 eee col ewes 1,799, 404 775,814 545,396) 3,120,614 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies'to provinces... 00.0.2... 5.6. tees 17,095 — 17,095 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... = 10,930 = 10, 930 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... 84,387 — — 84,387 
INioy Ss COSTE AWA Vitake ree oes Gee conn eda sine on: — — 321 321 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy........... — = 1,314 1,314 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
JHU CEI OION bIbCSiee cl. oe Or eee hate es cce 1,466 -- — 1,465 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers............. 102,948 10, 930 1, 635 115,613 
Grand /Potals,,1948 5.35. hs 3 as aeons 1, 902,352 786, 744 547,031 3,236,127 
19498 
Public Welfare— E 
Peslehrandy WOspreal CHEO.b «6.5.5.5 scree ee beetle Geen ck 19,451 138,549 36,579 194,579 
Labour and unemployment insurance............... 48,310 3,872 — 52,182 
ALCL Orme en te rc rte cals ia Raddese teste, RE wks get Ragas. — 13, 267 5,487 18,754 
QI GTAP SIDEHSTONS 2 ee Pes eo oh cas Fecapt oh ccs peta eM gee 89,725 38,181 — 127,906 
USAT NV ALLOWALICES ceric oct.) adie sina crass ap < eaubine.« Seine 299, 347 — — 299,347 
ROG aetna Bae SSS Aerts Gone wide alsis dose SUNS 6 20,482 31,754 65,576 117,812 
EEO DAG Meld LEC AV. CLESY C= cea tevccesene ote os sence» a siete oat seue 477,315 225, 623 107, 642 810,580 
ICG ORME ME EN et cnr, Re eed es ha tnd oe 28,691 157, 346 220, 553 406,590 
EADSUOLUALLONU tt ee aio oe cee ee tm a hess 157, 612 254, 597 101, 813 514, 022 
PTACULOET Doren Ree Bt, hee a NC inks hinted een the series 82,339 25,361 — 107,700 
AUTOM TITA IR eS ete Pah Fe oc huaiars she ele ee Z 53,574 50, 028 — 103, 602 
PV atronalnlel encores 285 week a. irk, cstrcunt ootenee oars 372,596 = == 372,596 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare...................05. 202, 466 _- — 202, 466 
Ei DISMAL US Li yse i= st, Hotta eee ins Aue tatu aiacte: 2 — — — 
Priceconutroland rationing: ..— see aie Poet lee es - 2,748 — — 2,748 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 406, 766 52,593 30, 800 490, 159 
O\PemeLpPentbNTO re at) Seen calans nad eee owe ees C 226, 480 108,381 158, 298 493,159 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding inter-govern- 
MMIOMIGAL OLANISLOTS 2. oad ees Gece sie oe niGee ba ve anise - 2,010,587 873, 929 619,106) 3,503,622 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces.............-.e..00e- 19,170 — _— 19,170 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... — 12,674 ~- 12,674 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland................ 6,500 — — 6,500 
-Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements......... 76, 881 -- — 76,881 
Share of income tax on power utilities............... 1,387) _- — 1375 
Grants in lieu of taxes on Federal property.......... 200 — — 200 
CaSO bIEy AIG WA Vg FAK 5 ecipccnencweceney desrehaGdie: earn, or ehe'el~ — — 246 246 
Manitoba Municipal Commissioner’s levy....:...... — — 473 473 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Pinna Tee MOIS OULNTOSS Skt, 5). Sol pyr edie, Us Geen ditseeine.s ees 1,466 — — 1,466 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers............. 105,592 12,674 719 118, 985 
Grand “otals,$1919 5... es... eee ies. 2,116,179 886, 603 619,825 3,622, 607 
1 Includes an estimate for Quebec. 2 Refunds exceeded expenditure. 3 Includes New- 
foundland, 
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4.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, Exclusive of Inter-governmental 
: Transfers, 1946-49 


Nore.—Figures for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. Estimates of municipal statistics for 
Quebec are included for each year. 


Item 1946 1947 1948 19491 

$7000 $000 $7000 $000 

Public Welfare— Ay 
Hiealtheancdenosputo ica he meee me ete on taat ene 76,815" 100,079 137,738 194,579 
Labour and unemployment insurance..............-. 45,208 41,502 45,466 52, 182 
| YER Rieu sinter eine Teeth Aa el ea eB cin arate a x 8,070" 10, 032° 10,992 18,754 
Oldiaize pensions 242... : sqen aie coils gue apprise evel 63, 8847 80, 820° 93,938 127, 906 
Kanai allowances ct-pias eevee caak are Ae one 246, 837 264,780 272, 608 299,347 
OS nV SOs OMNIA ok CURES: ed. etic snl POs Buti dbarcawh tole cee 65,506 81,1457 98,705 117,812 
Totals.» Public Wiellaree deerme «aren lic et: 506, 320° 578, 858° 659, 447 810,580 
RACAL LON cchias Lee eV Sch eo Sees Sitch I cna ore is 240, 4577 282, 227° 364, 405 406,590 
"Transportationy .as ar ceche goss ale Munsee eee cree, « 243,124r 864, 495° 467,703 |- 514, 022 
ANEIOCULENT Carat Oe eg ttc cay wae Seka PRE ND on 94,551 128,749 89,971 107,700 
Pilslierd OM ANUe eee. cans. Rage mtn te ecient cry caer 45,817 69,7275 91,304 _ 103, 602 
INAEIOMA Gl EON COc mse fous ne ccs Sac a ae rere ec Gare odes 365, 938 154, 263 256,092 | 372,596 
Veterans’ pensions and after¢are..............++.-..-: 584, 655 311,856 235,578 202,466 
Pricercontrolancdsragonines eee eer «1 meen tore. el: 177, 480 59,011 Ue 2,748 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 519, 5645 495, 064° 475,136 490, 159 
Other.expend tures ff... 34252 Rass ng toh BEG B+ or 319, 2631 398, 7381 450, 257 493,159 

Totals, Expenditure (excluding inter-govern- 

mentally GransSters) sco. oot crite ee ake 3 ne 3,097,169"| 2,842,488"| 3,120,614 3,503, 622 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Combined Debt.—lIt should be noted that the increased direct and indirect 
debt reflected in 1949 is partially attributable to the inclusion for the first time 
of debt of the provincial and municipal governments of Newfoundland amounting 
to slightly less than $13,300,000. Debt of each level of government can be 
ascertained for 1948 and 1949 by reference to Table 6. 


5.—Combined Debt of All Governments, 1946-49 


Nors.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. Estimates for Quebec are included for each year. 


1947 1948 19491 


Item 1946 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt— 

ERIC Eos (2 oi tien ira Rae cats 2 ae 17,303,786 | 16,764,727"| 16,810,054 16,763,373 
WESSON KIN GMNUNG S25 heck oe Ne Ia ee eee 375, 359 373,729° 399,158 499, 992 
Net-lunded debtan 2.1 1) aE yee ig ORI oP 16,928,427 | 16,396,998"| 16, 410, 896 | 16,263,381 
‘Treasury Oy CU IS inl: el elo 2,2 A RR de 2c Nd 1,314, 832 1,340, 45 1,339, 872 1,339, 681 
SAVINGS CDOSLUSM ern Meciiris neni hemes fe eee 100, 108 101,91 104,761 107,746 
Temporary oan Stee, <5 x RSI: A a a eit ae 30, 124 65,4177 71,409 87, 896 
Other directsliabilitiesenioc <7. ceee ne eee ee 2,198,473 2,310,1577| 2,196,748 2,372,761 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......| 20,571,964) 20,208,943" 20,123,681 | 20,171,465 

Indirect Debt— 
@Garanteedabondse sent. ee cee ee eines one 834, 102 1,066,342"| 1,194,630 1,405, 206 
Wess sin ings MUNUS.e Emenee ease Shee ne eee os eae 14,183 24,326 slacor 29,738 
Net eularantecds DONS ecber is sein Mee eer Sten ee 819,919 1,042,016"| 1,168,299 1,375, 468 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 45 , 882 51 Dou 80, 637 116,507 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds).... 865,891 | 1,099,547") 1,243,936 1,491,975 
Grand VLotals: > <0. Sees a eee. 21,437, 76 05,10 21,367,617 | 21,663,440 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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6.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments, 1948 and 1949 


Nortse.—Figures for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


ey Combined 
Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal! Total govern- Govern- 
paehtel mental 
Debt Debt 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 000 
1948 > 

| Direct Debt— 

Funded debt............. 14,092,268 | 1,766,978 959,511 | 16,818, 757 8,703 || 16,810,054 
Less Sinking Funds........ — 264, 059 135,099 399, 158 — 399,158 
Net funded debt.......... 14,092,268 | 1,502,919 824,412 | 16,419,599 8,703 || 16,410, 896 
Treasury bills............ 1,300, 0002 137,353 1,547 | 1,488,900 99,028 |} 1,339,872 
Savings deposits.......... 37,741 67, 020 — 104,761 ~- 104,761 
Temporary loans......... _ 7,382 64, 027 71,409 —_ 71,409 
Other direct liabilities....| 2,030, 626° 105,517 119,207 | 2,255,350 58,607 || 2,196,743 
Totals, Direct Debt 
(less Sinking Funds)} 17,460,635 | 1,820,191 | 1,009,193 | 20,290,019 166,338 || 20,128,681 
Indirect Debt— 

Guaranteed bonds........ 645, 5884 502, 423 58,120 } 1,206,131 41,501 1,194, 630 
Less Sinking Funds........ 19,5045 , 463 11,114 34,081 2,750 Sloe 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 626, 084 498,960 47,006 | 1,172,050 8,751 1,163, 299 
Loans under the Municipal 

Improvement Assistance 
Achy lO88ke Soeas Saxe ees a 4,723 — 4,723 4,723 — 
Guaranteed bank loans 
and other indirect lia- 
Pilition castes hen ass 28,7196 60, 826 — 89,545 8,908 80, 637 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less Sinking Funds) 654,803 564,509 47,006 | 1,266,318 | 22,382 || 1,243,936 
Grand Totals, 1948..| 18,115,438 | 2,384,760 | 1,056,199 21,556,337, 188,720 || 21,367, 617 
1949 
Direct Debt— 
Bunded:debt. 2. ..sa.s52- 13,750,135 | 1,955,095 | 1,066,284 | 16,771,514 8,141 || 16,763,373 
Less Sinking Funds........ 17,203 343, 986 138, 803 499,992 ~- 499,992 
Net funded debt.......... 13,732,932 | 1,611,109 927,481 | 16,271,522 8,141 |} 16,263,381 
Treasury bills..c. ss. «- 1,300, 0002 133, 083 1,802 | 1,484,885 95,204 || 1,339,681 
Savings deposits.......... 38,755 68,991 — 107,746 ~~ 107,746 
Temporary loans......... — 9,998 77,898 87, 896 _— 87,896 
Other direct liabilities....| 2,227,977 118,760 121,745 | 2,468,482 95,721 |! 2,372,761 
Totals, Direct Debt - 
(less Sinking Funds)| 17,299,664 | 1,941,941 | 1,128,926 20,370,531 199, 066, || 20,171, 465 
| Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds........ 676, 7284 681, 506 58,110 | 1,416,344 11,138 || 1,405,206 
Less Sinking Funds........ 17,1895 , 625 11,861 32,675 2,937 29,738 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 659, 539 677, 881 46,249 | 1,383,669 8,201 1,375,468 
Loans under the Municipal 
Improvement Assistance 
EXCL LUA SER kia clk cae ase — 4,470 — 4,470 4,470 — 
Guaranteed bank loans 
and other indirect lia- 
ESUULLOR eee ee eine ae te 70,2176 55,519 a 125,736 9, 229 116,507 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
ra (less Sinking Funds) 729, 756 737,870 46,249 | 1,513,875 21,900 || 1,491,975 
i Ey. Pacers. sabben (eevee S20 tet Ee ed Sa V5) Meds BEST 20 ioSA! akc eae. 
Grand Totals, 1949...| 18,029,420 | 2,679,811 | 1,175,175 | 21,884,4 220,966 || 21,663,440 
fee 1 Includes an estimate for Quebec. 2 Includes $100,000,000 deposit certificates and $750,000,000 
six months’ treasury notes. 3 Excludes provincial debt accounts. 4 Includes both guaranteed 
and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National Railways as at Mar. 31 to correspond with fiscal year 
end of the Federal Government. 5 Includes proceeds from sale of mortgaged properties held by the 
Canadian National Railways. 6 Excludes contingent liability in respect of Federal Government 


- guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered banks in the Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees 
_ the amounts of which were not finally determined or were indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, 
and contingent liabilities of the Canadian National Railways. ‘ 
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Section 2.—Federal Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance, from the French régime to the outbreak of World 
War I appears at pp. 742-743 of the 1941 Year Book, while detailed sketches re 
tax changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning 


with the 1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including — : 


the more important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945 
is given at pp. 918-923 of the 1945 Year Book. Budgets for the fiscal years 1945-46 
to 1950-51 will be found in preceding Year Books commencing with the 1946 edition. 
The more important post-war changes are given in the following summary. 


Post-War Federal Finance.—As soon as victory was gained in Europe in 
May 1945, attention was focused on the problems of changing from a wartime 
economy to production for civilian needs while continuing the war against Japan. 
To encourage and facilitate the rapid resumption of production for home and 
export markets and to avoid uncertainty and delay in the expansion of essential 


civilian production an Order in Council was passed to become effective on May 14, 


1945, rescinding or reducing a number of taxes that had been imposed during the 
War to discourage production and purchasing. By this Order, the sales tax and the 
war exchange tax were removed on most building materials, the war exchange tax 
was rescinded on machinery and apparatus used in the manufacture or production 
of goods, and also the 25 p.c. excise tax on electrical or gas fixtures and appliances. 
The wartime tax on automobiles which ranged from 25 p.c. on the first $900 to 80 p.c. 
on the value in excess of $1,200 was reduced to a flat 10 p.c. and the 25 p.c. excise 
tax on cameras, radios and phonographs was reduced to 10 p.c. 


The Budget for the year 1945-46, presented to Parliament in October 1945, 
was, to a considerable extent, a war budget because war and demobilization 
expenses continued for some time at a very high level. The forecast of expend- 


iture for 1945-46 was $4,650,000,000, about $670,000,000 below the wartime peak. — 


The forecast of revenue, before tax changes, was $2,500,000,000 leaving a deficit of 
$2,150,000,000. Despite this expected deficit a number of important tax changes 


were announced to reduce costs, restore incentives, promote efficiency and encourage _ 


investment in the expansion of industry. These tax changes included the repeal of 
the war exchange tax and the exemption from the sales tax of machinery and 
apparatus used directly in the manufacture or production of goods. The tax levied 
on business proprietors and partnerships, under the Excess Profits Tax Act, was 


reduced and the minimum standard profits for all business was increased for pur- — 


poses of computing the excess profits tax. As an interim step towards the ultimate 
abolition of this tax, the 20 p.c. refundable portion of the excess profits tax was 


abolished and the rate of tax on excess profits of corporations was reduced from | 
100 p.c. to 60 p.c. These changes in the excess profits tax became effective from 


Jan. 1, 1946. The individual income tax was also abated by 16 p.c. commencing 
on Oct. 1, 1945 and resulted in a reduction of 4 p.c. in the tax liability for 1945. 


Experience proved that the forecasts of revenue and expenditure for 1945-46 
were too low and the deficit of $2,123,000,000 was slighly less than had been antici- 
pated and was financed by the Ninth Victory Loan, launched towards the end of 


1945. This deficit brought the net debt of Canada to the all-time peak of — 


$13,421,000,000 and marked the end of wartime budgeting. 


* Revised, except as otherwise stated, under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, C.M.G., Deputy Minister, 
Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The Budget for 1946-47, presented to Parliament in June 1946, proposed 
_ further tax reductions. Personal income tax structure was revised completely with 
lower rates and higher exemptions of $750 for single status and $1,500 for married 
_ status becoming effective from Jan. 1, 1947. From this date also the excess profits 
_ tax was removed from partnerships and sole proprietors and the rate on corporations 
was reduced to 15 p.c. on profits in excess of 1163 p.c. of standard profits. The 
flat rate of 22 p.c. on profits levied under the Excess Profits Tax Act was repealed 
_and the corporation income tax rate was changed from 18 p.c. to 30 p.c. resulting 
_in a 10 p.c. reduction in the combined over-all flat rate on corporations, in keeping 
“with the Federal Government’s obligation under the wartime tax agreements with 
_ the provinces. 

During the fiscal year 1946-47, all wartime tax agreements between the Federal 
_ Government and the provinces expired. Under these agreements the provinces, in 
return for compensation, suspended their taxes on corporations and on personal 
income tax. It was apparent that without new agreements several provinces would 
be faced with difficult budget problems and a chaotic tax situation was likely to 
arise: When complete agreement could not be reached on a comprehensive plan 
_ put forward by the Federal Government for renewal and extension of these agree- 
ments a further offer was made in the Budget of June 1946, which the individual 
_ provinces could choose to accept or reject. As a result of this offer the Dominion- 
Provincial Tax Rental Agreements were completed in 1947 with all provinces except 
Ontario and Quebec, and with Newfoundland in 1949, when it became a province. 
These Agreements are dealt with in detail in the 1951 Year Book at pp. 1005-1008. 
As a corollary to that part of the offer which dealt with succession duties it was 
necessary for the Federal Government to double its rates of succession duties 
commencing Jan. 1, 1947, and to allow a credit up to one-half the federal duty 
for duties paid to a province. 

Although a deficit had been forecast for 1946-47 very buoyant revenue resulted 
in a surplus of nearly $374,000,000 for"the year, reflecting the rapid and highly 
successful transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

The Budget for 1947-48, presented to Parliament in April 1947, continued the 
program of gradual tax reduction. A new and lower schedule of rates on personal 
incomes was introduced to become effective on July 1, 1947, the excess profits 
tax was discontinued after Dec. 31, 1947, and the excise tax of 3 cents per gallon 
on gasoline was repealed from Apr. 1, 1947. 

During 1947, the drain on Canada’s reserve of United States dollars increased 
very rapidly as a result of the large capital expansion program and the high level of 

purchasing power in Canada and the inability to convert earnings in sterling into 
United States dollars. As a result, restrictions were placed on certain imports from 
the United States and, effective from Nov. 18, 1947, a number of new or increased 
excise taxes were imposed on goods manufactured in or imported into Canada. 
These taxes were levied on automobiles, cameras, radios and phonographs, electrical 
appliances, refrigerators, firearms, outboard motors and motorcycles but the excise 
tax on sugar and the sales tax on electricity and gas used in dwellings were repealed. 

The accounts for 1947-48 finally showed a surplus for the year and the net 
debt was reduced by the amount of $676,000,000. 


Because of continuing inflationary pressures and the desirability of budgeting 
for supluses while times were good, the Budget of 1948-49, presented to Parliament 
in May 1948, proposed no general tax reduction. The Income Tax Act was amended 
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to allow an additional exemption of $500 to taxpayers over 65 years of age and the 
sales tax was amended to exempt substantially food items not previously exempt. 


In addition, excise taxes on admission to places of amusement and on expenditure — 


in other places of entertainment as well as the tax on pari-mutuel bets were repealed. 


The Succession Duty Act, as amended effective from Jan. 1, 1948, exempted from ‘ 


duty all estates under $50,000. Changes were made also in the customs tariff in 
accordance with the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva 
in 1947. 


Canada’s exchange difficulties improved sufficiently to permit the withdrawal j 


on July 31, 1948, of all the special excise taxes levied the previous November. 


The final accounts for the year 1948-49 showed expenditure of $2,176,000,000, 
the lowest in the post-war period under review. Revenue for the year amounted 
to $2,771,000,000, resulting in a surplus of $595,000,000. 


The Budget for 1949-50, presented to Parliament, in March 1949, brought. 
further important tax reductions. Effective from Jan. 1, 1949, the exemptions for 


personal income tax were raised to $1,000 for single status and $2,000 for married 
status and the schedule of rates was reduced for all levels of taxable income. The 
flat rate of 30 p.c. on corporations was changed to 10 p.c. on profits up to, $10,000 
and 33 p.c. on profits in excess of $10,000. As a step towards removing the double 
taxation of corporate earnings a provision was introduced permitting individuals 
to deduct from their income tax an amount equal to 10 p.c. of their net dividend 
income from Canadian taxpaying corporations. The excise taxes on soft drinks, 
candy and chewing gum, transportation tickets and long-distance telephone calls, 
telegrams and cables were repealed. The excise taxes on a group of items including 


toilet articles, luggage, smokers’ supplies and matches, were reduced to 10 p.c. Theg, 
25 p.c. retail purchase tax on jewellery, clocks, watches, plated-ware and similar © 


items was changed to a 10 p.c. excise tax on the manufacturer’s price. 


As Parliament was dissolved before the tax changes proposed in the Budget © 


became law these measures were introduced again to Parliament in October 1949, 
approximately in the same form. In addition, the sales tax was removed from fuel- 
oil used for heating or lighting in homes or in industry, effective from Oct. 20, 1949. 


Increased costs of social security and national defence and the entry of New- 
foundland into Confederation resulted in the fiscal year 1949-50 showing a reversal 
in the trend of lower expenditure for each year following the end of the War. 


Expenditure for the year amounted to $2,449,000,000, an increase of $273,000,000 — 
over the previous year. Revenue amounted to $2,580,000,000, giving a surplus of | 


$131,000,000 for the fiscal year 1949-50. 


The Budget for 1950-51, presented to Parliament in March 1950, forecast 


almost equal expenditure and revenue of $2,410,000,000 and $2,430,000,000, 


respectively, for the fiscal year. Asa result, only minor tax changes were proposed, — 
including a provision, under the Income Tax Act, for closely held companies to pay | 
a 15 p.c. tax on their undistributed income. Changes were made also under the 
Excise Tax Act by adding ice cream and drinks prepared from fresh milk to the items © 
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exempt from the sales tax. Exempted also from the sales tax were purchases by 
certain institutions caring for orphans or the incapacitated and the 5 p.c. excise 
ax on toilet soap was repealed. 


The Budget presented in March 1950, ended one phase of post-war financing. 
Special post-war demobilization and transitional expenditure was nearly completed 
but the Government was faced with heavy fixed charges for interest on the public 
debt, national defence and social security. The Minister of Finance pointed out 
that the prospects were for Budgets to continue to call for expenditure of about 
$2,400,000,000 for some years to come. On the other hand, taxes had been reduced 


substantially from the wartime level and foreseeable revenue for future years 
: appeared little more than adequate to cover expenditure. All this was changed, 
_ however, by the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950. 


In September 1950, new budgetary proposals were presented by the Minister of 
Finance to meet the rapid step-up in defence expenditure and the sharp increase 
in economic activity and inflationary pressures which followed the commencement 
of war in Korea. To maintain a pay-as-you-go policy, a number of tax increases 
were introduced to cover the increased defence expenditure. The corporation 


income tax was increased from 10 p.c. to 15 p.c. on the first $10,000 of profits and 


from 33 p.c. to 38 p.¢. on profits over $10,000. . Taxes on alcoholic beverages were 
increased by raising the tax on spirits from $11 to $12 per gallon and the tax on 
malt from 16 to 21 cents per lb. Under the excise taxes all items formerly subject 
to a tax at the rate of 10 p.c. became taxable at 15 p.c. and a new tax of 30 p.c. was 


_ imposed on soft drinks, candy and chewing gum. 


These new taxes, together with increased revenue as a result of rising prices 
and increased economic activity, were expected to bring revenue for 1950-51 to a 
level barely sufficient to cover expenditure. However, the effect of inflationary 
pressures was greater than expected with the result that revenue amounting to 
$3,113,000,000 exceeded expenditure of $2,901,000,000, giving a budgetary surplus 


of $212,000,000 for 1950-51. 


The Budget for 1951-52*, presented to Parliament in April 1951, indicated 


| that sources would have to be found to produce $375,000,000 additional revenue 


and a defence surtax of 20 p.c. for this purpose was imposed on incomes of individuals 
and corporations. Because it could only be applied to deductions from salary and 


_ wages starting on July 1, 1951, the surtax on personal income was levied at 10 p.c. 


of total income in 1951. For corporations the surtax applied to profits in excess of 
$10,000 only, raising the rate of tax on these profits to 45-6 p.c. Further revenue 


_ was derived from the corporation income tax as a result of a provision designed to 


combat inflationary pressures which deferred, for four years, capital cost allowances 


_ on certain capital assets acquired after Apr. 10, 1951. The tax on cigarettes was 
- increased by $1-50 per 1,000; on manufactured tobacco it was increased by 48 cents 


per lb., although part of this increase was offset by the repeal of the tax on cigarette 
papers and tubes. All items formerly subject to an excise tax of 15 p.c. became 


* Copies of the 1951-52 Budget may be obtained on application from the Department of Finance. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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taxable at 25 p.c. and a new 15 p.c. tax was levied on refrigerators, stoves and 
washing machines. The 30 p.c. excise tax on candy, confectionery and chewing 
gum, proved by experience to be too severe, was reduced to 15 p.c. A very important 
change was made by increasing the sales tax rate from 8 p.c. to 10 p.c. 


The Old Age Security Act passed in November 1951, provided for pensions 
to persons 70 years of age or over; and it became necessary to levy taxes to 
provide a fund from which these pensions would be paid. Under authority of the 
Old Age Security Act, a tax of 1 p.c. with a maximum of $30 was Jevied on personal 
incomes for 1952 to become 2 p.c. with a maximum of $60 thereafter. A tax of 
2 p.c. was levied on the income of corporations commencing Jan. 1, 1952. The 
sales tax, levied under the Excise Tax Act, was reduced from 10 p.c. to 8 p.c. com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1952, but a 2 p.c. sales tax was levied as an old age security tax 
from the same date. 


At the end of 1951-52 the accounts showed that the tax structure had produced 
total revenue of $3,981,000,000 ($4,007,000,000 including the revenue from old age 
security taxes). acianmne for the year amounted to $3,733,000,000, giving a 
budgetary surplus of $248,000,000. 


The Budget for 1952- 53, presented to Parliament in April 1952, peed ree 
and adjusted some of the temporary tax increases introduced in the previous year. 
The 20 p.c. defence surtax on personal income was repealed but a new schedule 
of rates was introduced effective from July 1, 1952, which incorporated over two- 
thirds of the weight of the surtax. The rate of tax on corporation income was 
changed to incorporate the 20 p.c. defence surtax as well as the 5 p.c. corporation 
income tax formerly levied by provinces which had entered into tax rental agree- 
ments. Asa result of these changes the rates of tax on 1952 incomes of corporations 
(not including the 2 p.c. old age security tax) became 20 p.c. on the first $10,000 plus 
50 p.c. on the excess over $10,000 with a credit against the tax of an amount equal 
to 5 p.c. of the profits earned in provinces which continue to levy a corporation 
income tax. The tax on cigarettes was reduced by $1-50 per 1,000 to return this 
tax to its previous level, and minor adjustments were made in the other tobacco 
taxes. The tax on goods bearing an excise tax of 25 p.c. under the Excise Tax Act 
was reduced to 15 p.c., the tax of 30 p.c. on soft drinks was reduced to 15 p.c., and 
the 15 p.c. tax on stoves, refrigerators and washing machines was repealed. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 


Table 7 shows the balance sheets of the Federal Government for 1949-52 
but these figures are not on a basis comparable to those in earlier Year Books. 
On the asset side, accounts classified as acfive assets are shown; these represent 
cash or investments that are interest-producing or have a readily realizable cash — 
value. On the liability side, such liabilities are given as have been ascertained and 
brought into the accounts. No liability is shown for interest accrued but not due, 
nor for current obligations incurred for supplies or services but not paid for at the 
end of the fiscal year. Indirect liabilities under guarantees are not reflected in the 
balance sheets, but are set out in a special schedule. (See p. 1063.) 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debt, is analysed | 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditure and non-productive investment, and to 
accumulated deficits in the Consolidated Deficit Account. 
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7.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Assets and Liabilities 1949 1950 1951 1952 


§ Fh $ $ 
Active Assets— 
Cash in current and special deposits......... 90, 671,289 143, 420, 566 88,949,781 21, 229,762 


Other Liquid Assets— ’ 
Foreign Exchange Control Board— 
WashrANG SECULILICS fc5 35.5 Noes ate gow stele 1,071, 192,875} 1,250,000.000} 1,681,165, 473] 1,799,403, 755 


Securities investment account.......... 455,769, 619 18, 690, 528 9, 644, 206 58, 896, 205 
Working Capital Advances— 
Menarbiientalt oven. .cceceskeionenta. vere 21,919,461 41,714,212 22,662,972) 117,729,875 
Srown COYPDOLALIOUS fen < chase es acre etas tion 20,705, 421 16, 818, 487 17,818, 487 23, 927,192 
Totals, Liquid Assets..................] 1,660, 258, 665) 1,470, 643,793) 1,820, 240,919) 2,021,186, 789 
Loans to, and. Investments in Crown 
Agencies— 
Bank of Canada capital stock............ 5,920, 000 5,920, 000 5,920, 000 5,920,000 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion—capital and loans................. 115,500,000T} 206,960, 455 286, 349,091 359,973, 294 
Canadian Farm Loan Board.....:......... De ti 2rool 24,122,107 26, 021, 852 27,321,572 
Railway and steamship companies........ 764,792,373 743,829,650} 764,017,524 903, 865,398 
NEMA Ne DUS itis rae Sha cie te csaen Fa uh 150, 551, 534 174,138,188} 174,952,454) 175,637,641 


Other Loans and Investments— 
To provincial and municipal governments. 102,369, 003 98,337,507 95, 157, 898 91,028,508 
To United Kingdom and other govern- 


ANIONES i Ne Pe ee tote ha Reh ae 1,923, 783,303} 2,028,424,300] 1,985,066,813] 1,925, 668,362 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
International Monetary Fund........... 300,003,150} 322,502,497} 322,502,497) 322,502,497 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Wevelopment.< s..c0.. nc ce08 om es 65,035, 750 70, 694, 043 70, 694,043 70, 864, 349 
Witseo lL AneOUSEs rite icte ie clon cio mnie: 187,415,470} 191,006,946] 204,535,002} 215,676,646 
Totals, Loans and Investments......... 3, 637,542,940] 3,865,935, 693) 3,935,217,174] 4,098, 458, 267 
Siinlativee (Orie he Lakin ee een thy Aen eee Rane — 7,991,103 22,701,814 25,902,746 
Provincial debt accounts.....-....06..6..5.0. 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 
Deferred charges, including unamortized 
discounts and commissions on loans....... 65, 784, 892 62,561,974 60, 049, 489 268, 293, 455 
Sundry suspense accounts................05- 54, 256, 183 17,585,720} * 45,358,920} 127,117,108 
Gross Totals, Active Assets............. 5, 420,138,832] 5,427, 014,435) 5,885,859, 468) 6,543, 254,517 
Less: Reserve for possible losses on ultimate 
realization of active assets................ 245,869,188] 320,867,388] 395,867,388) 470,867,388 
Net Totals, Active Assets............... 5,174, 269,644) 5,196,147,047| 5,489,992, 080} 6,072,387, 129 
Non-Active Assets— 
GWANital Expend eure uc hss ac kr cokers ss 2 oso ete 1, 051,576,513} 1,074,433, 447] 1,089,902,701| 1,103, 805,519 
AO STC ee ee RT | 2 he, SN aS Cy ae, abe 564,329,772} 590,261,999] 581,846,992) 552,827,423 
Consolidated deficit account................ 10, 160, 227,867] 9,979,913, 753] 9,761,565, 255] 9,528, 648, 605 
Motalss Net: DENG. =o. acce cone sine o's 11, 776, 134, 152/11, 644, 609, 199/11, 433, 314, 948/11, 185, 281,547 
Totalss*Gross Dene. 2: con ee eh eek 16,950, 403, 796) 16, 750, 756, 246/16, 923, 307, 028/17, 257, 668, 676 
Liabilities—1 
PMLA OSCE Dieta assis stores eric, efolovensisyl shoves o> 450, 699, 831 505,564,076} 486,388,748] 558,111,586 
Deposit and trust accounts................% 107, 500, 584 132,720,076 122,019,091 131,844,275 
Insurance pension and guaranty accounts.... 718,015, 689 810, 871, 203 979, 287,649] 1,416, 278,517 
SPARE Raye hitch rte c BU ak gale are ire Oe ee 4,350, 636 10,978,984 11, 607, 034 105, 183,065 
Sundry suspense accounts................+-- 59,617,634 70, 804,460 258,436, 251 304, 452, 433 
Provincial debt accounts...............-+-+- 11,919,969 11,919,969 11,919, 969 11,919, 969 
Reserve for conditional benefits — Veterans’ 
MRNA GUL OAD ete es ce vs cece ake 13, 262, 872 19,758,517 26, 868, 640 34, 468, 380 
Funded debt, unmatured..........:........ 15,585, 036, 580) 15, 188, 138, 961|15, 026,779, 646/14, 695, 410, 451 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross Debt........ 16,950, 403, 795) 16, 750, 756, 246| 16, 923, 307, 028/17, 257, 668, 676 


ae 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees by the Government of Canada are given 
on p. 1063. 
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Subsection 2.—Revenue and Expenditure 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952, Federal Government revenue amounted 
to $3,981,000,000 compared with $3,113,000,000 in the previous year, an increase 
of $868,000,000. Expenditure amounted to $8,733,000,000 compared with 
$2,901,000,000 in the previous year, an increase of $832,000,000. The surplus 
of revenue over expenditure for the fiscal year was $248,000,000. , 


Tax revenue was $872,000,000 greater and non-tax revenue $49,000,000 
greater than in the previous fiscal year but special receipts and other credits showed 
a decrease of $51,000,000. 


Expenditure on national defence in 1951-52 increased by $633,000,000 over 
the previous year and amounted to 88 p.c. of total expenditure for the year. Added 
to the increase in expenditure in 1951-52 were two items not found in previous years; 
these were an adjustment amounting to $88,000,000 required to place interest 


on the public debt on an accrual basis and a transfer of almost $50,000,000 to cover - 


the deficit in the old age security fund. 


8.—Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Revenue 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Ordinary Revenue— 
Tax Revenue— 


Customs import duties... .i-...6..-s..0+:) 222,975,471} 225,877,683) 295,721,750} 346,364,563 
Joxcise ubiess. tea. sce ee 204, 651, 969 220,564, 504 241,046,174 217,939, 983 
Income. tax ene ee oe ee as 1,297,999, 404) 1, 272,650,191) 1,513,135,510] 2,161,373, 408 
IEUX CESS TO MTG IUaKe Gem esse eerie eee 44,791,918] —1,788,388 10, 140,910 2,364, 909 
Sales taxk(met) Nietesccsnco ss & seieebae ee een: 377, 302, 763 403, 437, 159 460,120,405 573,470, 562 
Succession dutiesia.. cea. o. tee wee oe 25,549,777 29,919,780 33,599, 089 38, 207, 985 
Other*taxesner cheers Loa. cake eee 262,870,974] 172,456,150} 231,586,061] 318,053,672 
Totalsad axeRevenues.... sore eee ee 2,436, 142,276] 2,323,117,079| 2,785,349, 899) 3,657,775, 082 


Non-Tax Revenue— , 
Post: ONCE esas pyrene ee a Ae a mae ee A 80, 604, 216 84,511,786 90,443, 216 104, 610, 122 


Returnionsmvestments!s i.e eee eee 107, 888, 905 91,528, 987 89, 529, 233 117, 621,906 
Bulliontandscoinagse saa en ee ee ee 3,253,179 4,523, 656 4,708,370 _ 4,838, 495 
Other'hs.8 Pash ee eee eh Pen ee 21,201, 251 25,034, 929 48, 667,563 54,901, 137 
otals; Non-Raxhevenueres tare he eee 212,947,551 205,599, 358 233,348, 382 281,971, 660 

Totals, Ordinary Revenue............ 25 649,089,827] 2,528, 716,437] 3, 018,698,281] 3,939, 746, 742 


Special Receipts (sundry receipts and credits)| . 119,854,831 51,325,858 92,143,948 41,085,866 


Other Credits— 


Refunds on capital account,................ 2,325, 439 66, 652 124,990 70, 653 
Credits to non-active accounts.............. 124,978 Ol Ord 1,568, 734 5,391 
Totals, Other Credits................ 2,459,417 98,323 1,693, 724 76,044 
Grand Totals, Revenule............. 25 771,395,075] 2,580, 140,615} 3,112 535,948] 3,980,908, 652 


1 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of Canada and other items. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1034. 
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9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52 
Expenditure 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
VETTE CG eo Guy ty ees Roe aaa Ae 701,178,588 | 745,239,512 | 752,572,062 | 873,613,548 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest.on public debt ....0% 0. ccc s wees oat 465 , 187,958 439, 816, 835 425 , 217,500 619, 933,1511 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and 
LENE, PORN CL elias ANE See Se AL a ee 8,517,772 9,733,818 12,508,005 9,665,295 
Servicing of public debt... .2....000cccceee 830,912 477, 766 448,616 884, 889 
Gost of-loan flotahon reve wicks oo. Coe voles 1,227 , 879 811,805 846,278 1,051,474 
Motals; Debt CRA Ges. de cgku coe at aes tek 475,214,021 450, 839,724 439,020,299 681,084,809 
Seubsedies t0 PnOovinces: occ. Ses istaare see 3 17,094,682 19,169,753 18,734,729 20,108,103 
Transiiional grant to Newfoundland........... ake 6,500,000 6,600,000 6,500,000 
EG UCENTAUTA UN CETIVENES soar oes aoa e OOo ie hates 84,886, 923 76, 880,713 94,122, 887 96, 867,745 
Sections? of the Tax Rental Agreements Ber. — 1,875, 400 4,665,555 8,782, 288 
Government contribution to Civil Service 
SUDErANHUAHON GCCOUNL, 0. Bee. LS. oe we et 4,050, 000 §, 461,544 81,831,262 110,910,777 
Reserve for possible losses on realization of 
UCTADE ISSELS SAC rote ee oe Rae pasos 6 Sie wlan 75,000,000 75,000,000 75,000, 000 75,000,009 
Premium, discount and exchange.............. 110, 805 19,740, 244 == _— 
Assumption of part of N ewfoundland debt 
WECCY LET TAEVON WMO 5 achvelo shunts ols oso we —_— 62,292,609 — _ 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan Board 
CEILS SLOC Che eth a eile etat cc ataas oe alin shee a 250 255 ae 
Grants tO UN Wer SILLES. occ os cave a wee are8 ences — — a 6,993, 0002 
Grants re Red River Valley ae Se ee eee —_— — 12,500,000 = 
Write-down from active to non-active assets.... == 8,425, 120 == —— 
ON Tier ee eR CRS ed ET Sires eo Nae s 3 68 45, 322,157 19,654,165 20, 297 , 075 22, 467 ,0002 
PAS GIES Hee cee eels sie alc htlcee mkoiintace, Ochs 61,772, 531 75,046,567 | 142,785,183 67, 134,389 
Western drought area relief...........0c neces 9,042,559 1350000200 4,708, 409 3 
CONAAIRO AY REALE DOUNL cok castes eae ieee 8ersi0 — — 65,000, 000 -- 
Freight assistance of western feed grains....... 18,183, 685 16,764,011 15,637,786 14,999,240 
OTAES SL nO Mee ae OR ARR EO oa ea ae 84,576, 387 44,707, 308 57, 438, 988 62,185,149 
MiditorGenerat SiO Lie ases. sce eestor sae 533, 092 561, 804 513,000 601, 128 
Citizenship and Immigration!................ ne 17, 701, 414 20,672,564 23, 240,788 
Civilpervice COMMISSION. v..cck a seearscs pene 1,364, 297 1,512, 851 1,580,319 1,691, 663 
Chieti lectoral(Omeer rs. e. tne ets once e 287,092 4,456,108 276,925 367, 736 
DELON COME FOCUCUIODe cnvcien s csei-lctsiees telels cle «0's shots Bes be 38 30,978,479 
Capital assistance to defence industry.......... 22,694,911 
ORR NG pid ha en RAE OE te eee sac 8, 283, 668 
Tehyafesaavt bot ii rigep, ey MC ENS Se Rene on Se ae 14,514, 056 16, 680, 410 22,079,561 37,582,459 
Membership in Commonwealth and Inter- 
WAUONAL ONGANIAMON 6. vce Poe ee ce cee eees 2,048,075 2,669,178 2,960,752 2,724,0002 
Assistance to other countries and international 
OTRO TD CALTIIES cc ton fue ape cede seis sine ole #, Su ogee aieiay os 6,810,695 6,959,021 11,463, 497 26,869, 0002 
ETE OOS eee slat ias peas ioiste'ss a)» 6,656, 286 7,052,211 7,655,812 8, 490, 0002 
J eARYeT ATSC 9 aon Ui A aR A pe eer Sek ee 5,423,415 ~ 7,586,370 8,964, 464 8,733, 025 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors 242,380 274, 025 244, 239 275,114 
ARITA ake oe ak ts GR te sfeenare: epeveh ois 262,937 311, 486 368, 741 403,336 
Justice, including penitentiaries............... 9, 887,873 10,959, 086 12, 406, 679 14, 038, 715 
LIF Syavitet, Gauls, wk RO ere Seat eee eC EE 60,427, 224 56, 143, 234 62, 628,099 64,302,099 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration 
and government contribution ..........2545: 89,068,184 45,117,960 52,988, 809 63,844,691 
Government Annuities (payment required to 
PILAUIETEILs ESE EY siorck ark Slates winks cioisye-sisyeiat ss 11,408, 468 1,256,772 659,787 940, 188 
OLDEN Re See rok sik ae oe Seed gee FB win BIS GS 9,950,622 9,769,502 9,080, 008 9,517,270 
EES G0) t acre ll aenor ms oR ica MEO Ooo ao GORI 3,763, 152 5, 229,174 4,710,966 5, 945, 263 
Mines and ANCSOUTCES®..... ocho casero scitsle sede 47,498,079 5 se me 
Emergency gold mining assistancé..........+% 9,483, 494 5 5 5 
Reduction of seed grain and relief accounts..... , 666 6 6 6 
PACETSOER ode Se IC PN Pa cline Paar was 6 sy Awlgiee 88,019,919 
Mines and Technical Surveys!................ fe 25,356, 752 17,556, 401 27, 751, 836 
Emergency gold mining assistancé............ 7 138,715,779 7,114,214 11,841,0002 
WIOIMANTONMIC OMWDOATE- 22.5 ac lesa tes te eee ss 8 8 8 §,132,0002 
Write-down from active to non-active assets. ... 1,802,107 — — 
GN T EA ete ek TESTOR coins wiv emit etal et lee eteieis 9, 838, 866 10, 442, 187 10,779, 0002 
Pentee IAL OLORCEL Lhitntee het Pek Ald cleraterlle cw 268,804,813 | 884,879,008 | 782,457.272 |1,415,473, 862 
Defence Appropriation Act..............000: ~- — 195,417,216 |. 126,416,799 
SMR MOT CREE cL a nctk etstohgr) Livia esta etd rae 268, 804, 818 884, 879,008 587,040,056 |1,289,058, 063 


Pa 
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9.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-52—concluded 
Expenditure 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
National Health and Welfare................. 359,613,619 | 423,320,122 | 448,852,907 | 498,752,115 
General health grants.......... Fos CeCe ot 7,628,358 16,716,261 18,874,786 24,822,497 
RANTUYTGULO DANCE anny piste aerate eet 270, 909,779 297,614,084 809, 465, 461 820, 457,673 
Old age pension and pensions to blind persons. . 66,764, 285 93,188,934 | 103,169,115 83, 204,713 
Deficit old age security fund. ...........2000-- Rae ae te, 49,668, 855 
ONC PRO cs kere ONO I eee ee 14,411,197 16,900, 893 17,848,546 21,098,377 
Nationalshevenues ere meas crt meen 49,323,139 50, 604, 219 48, 460, 884 54,0638, 557 » 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation........... 8,920, 804 2,772,004 2,405,031 8,300,972 
Ober SOs. cere ee EO Pea 46, 402,335 47, 832,216 46,055, 858 46,762,685 
PostiOmice wayne ce ee ote ee 77, 642, 621 82,639, 741 91,781, 466 97,973, 263 
Prime Minister:s: Otic@rs.e.see ee eeie toe 105, 605 120, 142 124,315 
PrivvaCouncili@ ficetwnere sere eee ee 4,350, 616 4,008, 269 4,125,791 4. 057. 687 
Federal District Commission...............+. 4,210,600 8,704,600 8,733,900 Lawpe? 
OER Er EE eRe es Te IT RO ares 140,116 803,769 892,791 
Public Archives....... SP ate aed on Cote ge ER 172,578 198, 134 205, 960 251,018 
Public Printing and Stationery............... 753, 345 866, 069 706, 201 1,103,156 
Public} Workseesee: cet aetna 51,067, 102 67,058, 184 73, 646, 433 77,544,088 
Reconstruction and Supply®..................- 4,780,519 = ae iat 
Nationale Lilie BOande eee Lene. ee ie 1,958,542 6 6 6 
OUR ere. kee es ee ees 2,821,977 
Resources and Development?................. see 25,388, 855 31,200, 626 34, 432, 805 
ICT OLED EGP ABOU 65.80 65 Cao bdoobonGendeKC 10 2,122,854 2,307, 805 2,662,333 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions......... roe sein 5, 868, 827 12,566,028 
Reduction in seed grain and relief accounts..... 7 19,580 “= ae 
1d pasts RAED oR Wes RAI Sc Bs ae Lean oe 23,246,421 23,023, 994 19,204, 444 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.............. 13,717,042 15,970, 904 19, 800, 688 27,340,713 
SecretaryaOuotateaee ee oo ee ie 1,558, 814 1,600, 450 2,064,965 2,399, 468 
‘Pradeands©omimencosas.. 2 tee seater ree 58,698,315 50, 758, 895 48, 878,312 46, 896, 842 
Canadiqn WW hedt Oo d ene. ee ee ae ee 4,454, 250 4,470, 531 2,525,942 — 
Net Income deficit of Trans-Canada Airlines... Bab Be 1,825,206 -— 
National Research Council and Atomic Energy 
ControleB odnden Were cant eee 13,081, 928 16, 169,600 18,013,509 25,079, 896 
Doninion CoaeBoardawe... 2 eee ee eee 2,164,173 4,356, 816 8,560,795 5 
Write-down of non-active Assets DAES MPEG Oe 2,243,106 — —_ — 
OER CR aE PEP ae oy EOE EO 86,754, 858 25,761,948 23, 442, 860 21,816,946 
ARTANSDOTE: canoe ets sel LEE ere 101,269,992 | 127,766,477 85, 123, 464 99, 900, 569 
Net Income deficits— 
Canadian National Railways............... GS, 082, 741 42,048,027 8,261,285 15,031,996 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 

SHDSRLTINILCA ee eee etn eee oe 460, 498 1,028, 767 466,992 
National. Harbours Board. 7.0.62. 5... 45. 237,743 83,141 188,172 55, 406 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry and Ter- 

TOOL SIRE Aa tte + SNe ag Nes SR nan inate bs 1,219, 881 1,221,230 1,266,939 1,365, 286 
irans-CanadapAurlities. 2. een eee 2,933, 240 4,817,893 es Seg 

Loans and advances (Non-Active )— 
National Harbours Board...............-. 1,789,201 4,236,174 1, 465, 037 1,252,0002 
Other, including Canadian Maritime Com- 
TIESSLOT UR ec ae er ee ren 61,607, 186 75, 404, 814 77,918, 814 81,729,0002 
Veterans, Ailtairss: ay sone neh oe ae 276,879,498 | 246,377,400 | 216,392,484 | 216,026,529 
Provision for reserve for conditional benefits 
under Veterans’ Land Act.............-..: 6,630, 866 6,495,644 HOD IVS 7,600,000 2 
Write-down of Soldier Settlement and Veterans 
Lond wA Ch OANS Wyse oc eA oe 1,000, 102 11,769,927 13,618 13,0002 
OOUREr A a eS Beek bik gL Aa ER Oe eee er Ld 270, 248, 530 228,111,829 209, 268,693 208 , 414,000 2 
Grand Totals, Expenditure......... 25175,892,334 | 2,448,615,662 | 2,901,241,698 | 3,732,875,250 
1 Includes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on accrual basis. 2 To 
nearest thousand dollars. nly asmall charge for administration is applicable to 1952. 4 In 1950 


the Department of Mines and are was reorganized into the three Departments—Citizenship and 
Immigration, Mines and Technical Surveys, and Resources and Development. 5See Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys. 6See Resources and Development. “7 See Mines and Resources. 8See Trade and 
Commerce. 9 This department was dissolved in 1948, 10 See Reconstruction and Supply. 
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10.—Principal Items of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-52 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1931-45, inclusive, are given at pp. 984-85 of the 1951 Year Book. 


7 ae Customs _ Excise Income Excess iaaranse 
Duties . Duties Tax Profits Tax ont 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BERR G eine ay crs oh Cine nislois is sine os 128,876,811 | 186,726,318 | 932,729,2731| 426,696,483! 8,971,967 
MOAT oe a Ge ato 237,355,397 | 196,043,816 | 939,458,2441) 442,497,4431 9,706,739 
OAS ESE Sat Aton fats: solatin 293,012,027 | 196,794,208 |1,059,848,357 | 227,030,494 3,804,001 
1940 ica, aR ames x « eae get 222,975,471 | 204,651,969 |1, 297,999, 404 44,791,918 4,036,050 
UN te EE oh eae ae a 225,877,683 | 220,564,504 |1,272,650,191 | —1,788,388 4,435, 828 
UU eee Re Oar ARE er 295,721,750 | 241,046,174 |1,513, 135,510 10,140,910 4,938,374 
REP ANC aS OS ig Te Gy oer ee ara 346,364,563 | 217,939,983 |2, 161,373, 408 2,364, 909 5,595, 930 
Sales 
Se er Dilla | 4) Ofes? a Taverner ap, eeyeaties 
Taxes 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LR ac, Saas i ich re eam 496,909, 961 21,447,573 68, 613, 1138 70,914,626 || 3,013, 185,074 
POM ee te fe hice a anak x os oo 579,023, 601 23,576,071 72,978,339 69,438,880 || 3,007,876, 313 
MUA Mods oes AS tes atia, Bish i. # am Ws 640,758, 269 30, 828, 040 77,758, 408 75,799,912 || 2,871,746, 110 
BOSD Fetes chek neti wwidis 055A. 636, 137, 688 25,549,777 80,604,216 | 107,888,905 || 2,771,395,075 
LEDS Nie Side eR ea a ma 571,457, 480 29,919,780 84,511,786 91,528,987 || 2,580,140, 615 
SDL SEREIAR Saose ee ors ch hice ak fea es k 686, 768, 092 33,599, 089 90, 443,216 89,529,283 || 3,112,535, 948 
LODZ et Ra ne wD ki Ree oe 885,928,3044] 38,207,985 | 104,610,122 | 117,621,906 || 3,980,908, 652 
1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of Canada. 
3 Includes other items not specified. 4 Excludes 2 p.c. Qld Age Security sales tax of $24,297,979 


credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


11.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-52 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures are based on esti- 
mated populations (see p. 143) as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year in each case. See Tables 8 
and 9 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this table is based. Figures for the years 1868- 
1912, inclusive, will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1913-30 at p. 932 of the 1945 edition; 
and those for 1931-40 at p. 987 of the 1951 edition. 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Revenue Get - Revenue 

Year from Total Total Year from Total 7 Total 
: Expend- i Exxpend- 

Tax- Revenue Stan Tax- Revenue acme 

ation eer ation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TE ee a eee 68-37 76-63 109-80 OAT renee ae ei 197-50 244-70 214-30 
POE D ieee oh iacies 8 > 118-27 129-36 163-82 AQUSe Seer ae A ee 195-37 228-81 174-94 
TORR De SOR ae ieee 177-34 193-02 376-45 G40 Sty, Soria 189-98 216-13 169-68 
REL OO iy See eee 206-60 234-42 451-23 19504 Ae cae 172-76 191-87 182-09 
“TOY Ge ek 2 see eaten 180-36 224-96 439-11 Raye, seis na ale 203-13 226-99 211-58 
“SNe, el a Bok a iia 182-44 249-60 425-47 LOS 2 Reet ae es 261-10 284-17 266-46 
i 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


12.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949-52 


Norg.—See Tables 8 and 9 for revenue and expenditure on which these per capita figures are based, 
the basis of calculation being the estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year in 


each case. 


Revenue 1949 1959 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenue— 
Tax Revenue— 
Customs: iMportsauiies:.2.5 eine oe eee eee 17-39 16-80 21-57 24-72 
UXCISENCUEIES etre ee eee te ee ae 15-96 16-40 17-58 15-56 
Encome Taxes sys wine Gare ee he a ae Bey eee 101-23 94-64 110-35 154-28 
Excess) Drotitse taxi yee ees ee ee eee 3-49 —0-13 0-74 0-17 
Sales tax: (neti eons Mea ee ee ee ae 29-42 30-00 33°55 40-94 
Succession. dutiesre yan ease oat ee eee 1-99 2-23 2-45 2-73 
CEREEABRES OF Fo ee ee eee et ae 20-50 12-82 16-89 22-70 
Totals-elax iRevenntens 54 ase sneneeeae 189-98 |- 172-76 203-13 261-10 
Non-Tax Revenue— ; 
POst OCS cera ari ee San One eee eee 6-29 6-28 6-60 7-47 
Returmi.oneimiviestImen toe: ene Seed ee ee ae 8-42 6-81 6-53 8-40 
Bullionrand icomage/ an ees uae ae a eee 0-25 0-3: 0-34 0-34 
Others 2 Nee ee ee eee took eee 1-65 1:86 eats 3°92 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenue................ 16:61 15-29 17-02 20-13 
Totals, Ordimary Revenue.......................... 206-59 188-05 220-15 281-23 
Special Receiptss 2.5.08 tteeno ats ee arn ee 9-35 3-81 6-72 2-98 
Other Credits— 
Refundsionscapitalsaccoulte esta see se eee eee 0-18 0-01 9-01 0-01 
Creditsito non-active accounts... .sss.ors eee eee 0-01 — 0-11 — 
otis Other © recitser eae ete 0-19 0-01 0-12 0-01 
Grand Totals, Revenue................. 216-13 191-87 226-99 284-17 
Expenditure— 
Finance— 
iter estOn public otras eins wae ta ae ee ee 36-27 82-71 81-01 37-11 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions . 0-66 0-72 0-91 0:69 
Cost ofiloaneflotavions: 22-080 eee eer 0-10 0:06 0-96 0-08 
Rotals, Publicly) cbt, C harges 205 see aoe 87-06 83-53 82-02 87°91 
ISUOSTA2ES3EO SDTODINCES eater eee eae 1-33 1-42 1-37 1-44 
Transitional grant to Newfoundland................... . 0°48 0-47 0°46 
Paveiventale A gneenventsme ire. tray acer ie ee Ie ae 6-58 6:72 6-86 6°91 
Section 7 of the Tax Rental A GreeMentS er ACh ia |e — 0-10 0-33 0-27 
Totals, Department of Finance........... 54-68 55-42 54-88 62-36 
ACTICULCULG A eae ate he eo oe Rice ones Onan eee 4-82 5-58 10-41 4-79 
Anditer Generales Oficerm cen ton. tee eee ee 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 
ChieteMlectoral Olhicer...01e eee trie te mee reer ee 0-02 0-33 0-02 0-03 
Citizenshiprand bimnaisrationw a saeco ee seer sae 1-32 1-51 1-66 
CiviliSernvicerCommission sere ae eee Pane 0-11 0-11 0-12 0-12 
Detencet Production wen se een Ween ene eee can aa BaD 2°21 
eter alrA dares an; 105 oh eee a Cee en en, ety cus ae 1-13 1-24 1-61 2-68 
TSE RIGS Beets 7 Aer ee eae a atte ait ae ete ee en 0-42 0-56 0:65 0-62 
Governor General and Lieutenant- Governors Se ata 0-02 0-02 0-02 0-02 
Ins i tanee Woes Gg! OE Orcs cc ee ee ca ah tice ae 0-02 0-02 0-03 0-03 
Justice, including Penitentiaries................-.2...- 0:77 0-82 0-91 1-00 
PANT aeahtle c= Goan 5 oem x uetomerecrcs bate’ cite (8 4-71 4-18 4-57 4-59 
Legisla tiotitts. mia: ce sine ameter ae eae, ee ee 0-29 6-39 0-34 0-43 
Mines, and. Hesoureess Wo-cct'z, ooeW son atin ae ee 3°71 aks Site 
Mines'and Technical’Surveys. 0.002.006 2600) eae. a 1-89 1-28 1:98 
National Defencoet Sita.qanceted Wetec eo Cee e ee 20-96 28-62 57-06 101-04 
National Health and: Welfarestenn.. os.neeec toe see oe 28-04 31-48 32-73 35-60 
National -Revenues? .... Cae ee Soot 3°85 3-76 3°53 3°86 


Ee shal 


ao ee See oe 
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12.—Per Capita Revenue and Expenditure, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949-52—concluded 


Expenditure 1949 1950 195! 1952 
$ $ $ $ 

Expenditure—concluded ; 
EAS CHO LIC MEE eS EO RI hae Ce in 2 RE 6-06 6-15 6-69 6-99 
Parenin AI Mna Gen ee NPMOS Cocos Ss A es da es nem Oe 0-01 0-01 0-01 0-99 
MaP IV AS OUNCILADTLCO gts otis «hme Gui oatee Lids oie eitie Mikes 0-34 0-30 0-30 x 
POTATO diy Come eR ie os force Tekin wasaiv hae ata ohio 0-01 0-01 0-02 0-02 
PAD UG, Erin bing ANd StAbIONETY sca <.c.cse cok Sissi ose os 0-06 0-06 0-05 0-08 
SAO LY VO LACS eee nee teas, eR: Re ee aN eee 3:98 4-99 5-37 5-54 
ARECONSSTUCTION- ANG SUDD! Vie. oer: sk le otal SR sues 0-37 ia om 
Resources.and Development:. ©..2sc. 0.80 $s) eee: ie 1-89 2-28 2-46 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...............0...-.-- 1-07 1-19 1-44 1-95 
SLs EST RONEN OLOTUISS B74 oti cas Bahl ee aa OE Bn 0-12 0-12 0-15 0-17 
TAC WNC COMMeKCG A Me: creek. ey dy cee ie aitee tei 4-58 Bows 3°57 3-35 
PER TeENS MOM List ares etapa ah hc een By Sank varies hens WSacyorstschuckalgton sible 7-90 9-50 6-21 7-13 
Me PerANG CATE IT ONE a in & eee tenes Be A Oe She re heey eae 21-59 18-32 15-78 15-42 

Grand Totals, Expenditure............ 169-68 182-09 211-58 266-46 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


Table 13 gives total expenditure that has been met by taxation and from all 
sources of revenue for each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, since 1946. During 
the war years expenditure far exceeded revenue but, in 1947, taxation met over 
92 p.c. of expenditure, and revenue from all sources exceeded expenditure. For 
1948 and 1949 revenue from taxation alone exceeded total expenditure by a sub- 
stantial amount owing to the maintenance of high taxation levels and a greatly 
increased national income. In 1950, total expenditure was $131,524,953 below 
total revenue, 95 p.c. of which was provided by taxation. In 1951 and 1952, 96 p.c. 
and 98 p.c. respectively, of total expenditure was met by taxation. 


13.—Relationship of Total Expenditure to Taxation Revenue and to Total Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-52 


Note.—Figures for the years 1940-45, inclusive, will be found at p. 989 of the 1951 Year Book. 


Percentages of 
4 Total Expenditure 
Y Total Taxation Total Provided from— 
ae Expenditure Revenue Revenue erie er pe 
Taxation Revenue 
$ $ $ p.c. pic. 
SS aa See ees one ee 5, 136,228,506 | 2,202,358,387 | 3,013,185,074 42-88 58-67 
LEE dates tye ke Baan eee eee 2,634, 227,412 2,427, 661,313 3, 007% 876,313 92-16 114-18! 
See ee teh oo CARE ee 2,195, 626, 454 2,452, 075,395 2,871,746, 110 111-681 130-791 
B49 | os Nes SOs 2,175, 892,334 2,436, 142, 276 2,771,395, 075 111-96! 127-371 
JED DES 8 Ba Oa Sacre ae ie ier 2,448,615,662 | 2,323,117,079 2,580, 140, 615 94-87 105-371 
‘DIK See eee coe er ae 2,901, 241,698 2,785,349, 899 3,112,535, 948 96-01 107-28 
2 te fee, stennnc unacd oa-0 eed 3,732, 875,250 | 3,657,775,082 | 3,980,908, 652 97-99 106-64 


1 See text above for explanation. 


The revenue from customs and excise duties, the two most important sources 
prior to World War I amounted, in 1952, to 15 p.c. of the revenue derived from 
taxation while revenue from income tax formed 59 p.c. of the tax revenue. 

The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, excise 
taxes, income tax revenue and succession duties; customs receipts constitute a 


single item in the Public Accounts and cannot be further analysed here. 
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Excise Duties and Taxes 

Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff 
and statistics arising as a by-product of administration such as, the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as at Apr. 8, 1952:— | 


SDILLUSter one ee rates hoe per proof gal. $12-00 Canadian brandyanees ease perproof gal. 10-00 
Spirits used by licensed bonded 
manufacturers.............. perproof gal. 1-50 Malt, all, when brought into a 
Spirits used in bond for manu- i: Ib 0-21 
facture of perfume.......... perproof gal. Free TEWELY 20 eee cee ceeeceere per 1b. 
Spirits used in bond for manu- > 
facture approved chemical Malt Liquor or Beer, when 
COMPOsitions eeet eater ee perproof gal. 0-15 brewed in whole or in part 
Dee ie EOS Tah ae : from any substance other ; 
ensed under the Excise Act. ; ; 
to be used exclusivelyin pre: thamwialtiies see ete ceee per Imperial gal. 0:42 
paration of prescriptions for 
medicines and pharmaceu- Tobacco, manufactured, all 
tical preparations........... perproof gal. 1-50 descriptions except cigarettes _ per |b. 0:35 
Spirits distilled from wine pro- Cigarettes, weighing not more 
duced from native fruits, and than two and one-half pounds per M 6-00 


used in any bonded manufac- 
tory for the treatment of 


domestic witte./.....<-.....- perproof gal. Free Cigarettes, weighing more than 


Spirits, imported and taken two and one-half pounds..... per M 11-00 
into a bonded manufactory . | 
(in addition to duties other- Cigarssalhiers.ce asc ominee acte per M 1-00 
wise imposed))..<.......-.. perproof gal. 0-30 
Used directly in the manu- Raw leaf tobacco, imported, 
facture of toilet prepara- now dutiable under the cus- 
tions or cosmetics on which toms tariff only. 
excise tax is applicable 
under Schedule I of The Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 
ExciseelaxeActe sees perproof gal. Free when sold for consumption. . per lb. 0-20 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital, for medicinal 
purposes only. 


Revenue from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, tobacco, 
including cigarettes, supplied about 45 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


14.—Gross Excise Duties collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-52 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ODER OS Rane co ast rere tanie tect 45,060,8317| 39,391,092'| 40,634,697") 46,547,587"| 60,126,300} 45,944,724 
Validation feo... es.s «oss 947,710 770, 880 825,371 790,587} 1,108,252) 1,223,933 
Beer or malt liquor......... 2,511,311} 3,819,875} 3,740,065) 3,678,316] 2,745,851) 3,812,065 
Malt SYPUD Gc sree «are aw ce ceiens 91,700 67,878 51,825 = — = 
1 EK Ripe a elton A eae ee ...| 49,208,816) 53,625,293) 55,853,055) 56,018,292) 65,409,427) 73,748,003 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 100,867,668) 101,900,638) 106,033,181] 115,778,732} 114,282,662] 100,547,951 
CAQAER oF ack sino ke tate etse 294, 844 215,479 207 , 823 203 , 043 203, 945 162, 968 
Licences a5 tech once stents 39, 690 37,468 39,115 38, 241 38, 009 36,092 


POCUS So once Beek 199,022,5707| 199,828,603 "| 207,385,132 "| 223,054,798") 243,914,446) 225,475, 736 


1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8 owing to refunds and drawbacks 
and in the case of spirits, a transfer tax which is included here. 
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Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—Secondary to the collection of 
excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-52 


Item 1947 _ 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Licences issued......... No. 24 25 27 28 28 29 
Licence fees............. $ 6, 625 6, 250 6, 750 7,250 8,000 080 
Grain, etc., Used for 
Distillation— 
Malis S232 eeho eee o,. lb. | 38,118,151] 49,997,856} 31,699,705] 26,764,523] 31,914,170} 33,688,521 
Indian *COIMmiens sce. oe 91,807,930) 248,056,463] 176,368,186] 162,568,138] 209,060,163) 211,851,336 


BVO bet ete Gat ets 3 24,545,992) 25,694,278] 30,189,564) 37,525,049) 32,137,858) 29,427,040 
fy icitand gunel reac “ | 133,173,559] 34,616,203} 15,462,635} 2,887,990} 13,174,382) 17,925,256 


Totals, Grain Used. lb. | 287,645, 632} 358,364,800] 253,720,090} 229,745,700} 286,286,573) 292,892,153 


Molasses used..........- Ib. | 71,690,199] 111,812,928) 128,034,436] 61,951,935} 32,836,406] 26,989,288 
Wine and other materials “ 4,305, 252 5,467,095 8,733,086] 5,237,900 8,496, 194 8,330,301 
Sulphide liquor......... gal.| 74,126,650} 95,063,070) 98,080,000} 89,712,658} 86,454,960} 99,344,940 
Proof spirits manufac- 

GOTeGs..oee. caeen ae proof gal.}| 21,571,074) 28,198,327] 23,648,036) 20, 74,208 23,551,259) 24,742,386 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that yee to the high of 35,555,059 proof gal. 
recorded in 1945. 


cohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—For the amounts of spirits, 
malt liquor, malt and cigarettes taken out of bond for consumption in 1951 see 
Table 15, p. 884. 


~ 


Excise Taxes 

The statistics given in Table 16 represent gross excise tax collections by the 
Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue; these differ from the 
figures shown in Table 10 (in the column ‘Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which 
_represent net revenue received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 1 
to Table 16. 


16.—Excise Taxes collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947-52 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity 
Domestic— 
PAWNTIBOMICNUS shcscelsrssiece oie © 17,061,849] 17,887,217 2,587,398 
Automobiles, tires and . 

CHIR OVS wn Ae eee gt a ieee Om 12,147,218] 26,203,014] 32,976,441] 32,988,931] 59,791,585) 89,111,798 
PSOGOFAR CS tec tdesn s4i celies 18,629,492} 23,751,434] 27,684,207 1,627,143] 7,187,086] 19,159,576 
Candy and chewing gum..| 12,793,120| 17,138,611] 19,543,584 1,030,143} 9,914,041] 10,845,824 
Carbonic acid gas......... 296, 050 352,073 332, 677 ai 150, 827 377, 207 


Cigarette papers and tubes 6,508, 877 6, 124,539 6, 706, 224 6, 887, 029 7,369,511 382,121 
pare cigarettes and to- 
Se aoe DRE eee 76,137,520| 68,450,719] 77,529,716] 82,574,363} 84,203,237] 104,806, 864 


6, 5a Cee er ane 6,918} 2,164,381} 3,619,983 a 1,607,101} 3,731,560 
Bera cheques (de- 

MATLIMORtALs a iiioasos ce 370,072 372, 698 409,974 359, 617 391,377 433 , 667 

BS OE ee ac claus dieieisae mi s.* 2,732,627 2,860,355 3,570, 044 2,778,723 4,165,195 4,221, 849 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1040. 
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16.—Excise Taxes collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947-52—concluded 


Commodity or Province 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity—concluded 
Domestic—concluded 
(GASOUNG Mee a Coslososl DP LOS whan aac ans Pr Hee 
Thicences tea eee 91,227 0,139 90, 006 84, 004 85, 831 81, 663 
igh bers sso scene see tee 818, 822 350,099 403,537 269, 302 ° 242,495 320, 122 
Nat ehessa. Rete canes ee 8,616, 155 3,498, 106 2,994, 124 756, 837 Too wotel a to 945) 
Other manufactures’ tax...| 15,759,737] 14,855,135} 16,739,711 6,911,787 9,235,677| 22,779,222 
Phonographs, radios and 

THD esi teen Mode Seria 2, 202, 202 4,863, 237 3,499, 260 3,065,057 5,372,408 7,912,329 
Playanoveanrcdss seer aoe 691, 400 512,414 614, 400 648, 000 834, 400 665, 200 
Sales, domestic... .......- 278, 824,448! 323,670,079] 342,075,177] 363,308,872! 406,350,795| 521,173,389 
StAMpPSusnc pete cee erates 15,901,819} 15,514,256} 138,605,236] 9,014,763) 10,553,385] 10,912,768 
Sucar te = ae ee 10,877,731} 10,100,679 Ae ie yee fae 
Toilet preparations....... 7,106, 755 6,813,907] 7,582,907} 4,246,481 4,452,144 8, 233,581 
Transportation and trans- 

MISSION. Aaeeorn eee okele 27,930,562) 27,530,884) 29,034,392 3,967,088 ise ae 
WiANGS 2. rc trar eee tee 2,393,718 2,341,585 2,059, 639 2,125, 606 2,224, 885 2,167, 267 
Penalties and interest..... 222,078 286, 070 291,819 286, 054 286,513 381,055 

Totals, Domestic....... 547, 633,928] 577,924,762) 593,950,456] 522,924,800] 615,173,804] 809,084, 287 

Tmportedze. Rese 61,234,900} 73,516,745) 55,058,635} 60,317,200] 82,100,696] 114,865,035 

Grand Totals!......... 608,868,828} 651,441,507) 649,009,091) 583,242,006] 697,274,500) 923,949,3232 

Province 

Newfoundland.............. wae “Be ace 2,928, 142 3,071, 105 4,222,529 
Prince Edward Island...... 537, 640 498,170 354, 308 175,093 192,576 294,581 
INOVal Scotian eee eerie ae 8,816,771] 10,409,922 9,712,259 1,297,003 8,237,983] 11,085,795 
New Brunswick............ 7,815,592 8,721,379 6,092, 221 4,765,769 5,410,375 7,020,959 
Quebeeseks cate eres 242,967,151] 249,820,294) 259,953,961! 234,362,155] 259,597,052] 330,235,421 
Ontario tees hones 279,023, 635} 306,183,730] 311,081,866} 285,628,445] 364,386,263) 493,684,889 
Manito baits eee eee 21,403,741} 22,214,291) 20,255,931] 15,186,782) 16,957,296] 23,477,085 
Saskatchewan.............. 6, 806, 167 6,952,275 5, 207, 665 3,712,245 4,068,319 5,780, 443 
Al Der ta Stan in e ope e 13,878,365] 14,071,770} 10,760,329 7,784,071} | 8,716,339} 13,415,997 
British’Columbiawes.. ee 26,897,614) 31,746,420) 24,972,017) 20,785,415) 26,010,974] 33,957,805 
Mukonelerritonyeee eee 189,513 202,788 203 , 295 208 , 220 180, 873 267,536 
General for Canada— 

Departmental sales....... 488, 296 616, 845 409,974 359, 620 391,376 433, 668 

Miscellaneous............. 1,925 3, 060 2,3347 46, 268 52,484 71,452 

British post-office parcels. 642 563 2;932 2,202 1,485 1,163 

eee oe gs War Ex- 

change Tax.. te 41,776 


1 Includes refunds and drawbacks of $29,845,228 in 1947; $10,683,238 in 1948; $12,871,403 in 1949; $11,784,520 
in 1950; $10,506,408 in 1951; and $13,723,039 in 1952. 
$24,297,979 credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


Income Tax*. 


2 Includes 2 p.c. Old Age Security sales tax of 


Before 


The income tax was instituted in 1917 as a part of war-tax revenue. 
the outbreak of World War II, it had become a permanent and important part of 
the taxation structure and the chief source of raising ordinary revenue. In many 
respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation and the experience and machinery 
for the collection of this tax has been built up over a long period of years. 


Income tax rates were increased to help finance World War II, and a com- 
pulsory savings feature was adopted with respect to individuals and to corporations. 
A refundable portion of approximately $295,000,000 was collected from individuals 
under the personal income tax, and approximately $220,000,000 from individuals 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report, Tazation Statistics, published by the Taxation 
Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 
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and corporations under the excess profits tax. Repayment of the refundable 
portion of personal income tax was completed in 1949 and the refundable portion 
of excess profits tax was repaid by March 1952. 


Since the end of the War, the weight of individual income tax was reduced 
each year up to and including 1949 and higher exemption allowances were given. 
However, the expansion of personal incomes and the growth of the labour force 
offset to a considerable extent the effect of the reduction in rates. Following the 
outbreak of war in Korea in 1950, rising defence costs increased the rates of personal 
income tax. A defence surtax of 20 p.c. was introduced in 1951-52 but this applied 
at the rate of 10 p.c. to 1951 incomes. The Budget of 1952-53 announced a new 
schedule of rates that incorporated the greater part of the 20 p.c. defence surtax. 


Taxes on corporation incomes were reduced following the end of World War II. 
Excess profits tax rates were also reduced and finally ceased to apply after Jan. 1, 
1948. Concurrently with the ending of the excess profits tax, corporation income 
tax rates were raised from 18 p.c. to 380 p.c. 


To help small businesses the tax rate on the first $10,000 of profits was reduced 
to 10 p.c. in 1949 but, at the same time, the rate on profits in excess of $10,000 was 
increased to 33 p.c. In 1950-51 it became necessary to increase sharply the rates of 
tax on corporation profits and, following the Budget of 1952-53, the rates became 
20 p.c. on the first $10,000 of profits, plus 50 p.c. on the excess over $10,000, with 
a credit against the tax equal to 5 p.c. of the profits earned in provinces which 
continued to levy a corporation income tax. 


Details of income tax changes in the Budgets of 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48 and 
1948-49 are given at pp. 1008-1009 of the 1948-49 Year Book. Details of the tax 
changes in the 1949-50 Budget are given at p. 1002 of the 1950 Year Book. The 
change made in income tax rates in the 1950-51 Budget concerned corporation 
taxes only and is given at p. 979 of the 1951 Year Book. Changes made in the 


_ 1951-52 and 1952-53 Budgets are given at pp. 1029-1030. 


The tax on dividends and interest and on rents and royalties is levied at the 
rate of 15 p.c. on payments going to non-residents of Canada. The payments subject 
to tax include income from an estate or trust, alimony payments, rents from real 
property, and rents, royalties or similar payments for the use in Canada of property, 


trade names or inventions. There is no non-resident tax on interest from Govern- 
- ment of Canada bonds or bonds guaranteed by the Government of Canada or where 


the interest is payable in other than Canadian currency. Where the payments 


/ are for interest from bonds of, or guaranteed by, a province of Canada or are 


dividends paid by a wholly owned subsidiary to its parent company outside Canada 
the rate of tax is only 5 p.c. 


The gift tax is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on vifts of up to $5,000 and at 
rates varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 or over. 


Income tax revenue in Table 17 is as shown in the Public Accounts and represents 
collections made by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue 
under the authority of the Income War Tax Act (R.8.C. 1927, c. 97) as amended 
and the Income Tax Act (11-12 Geo. VI, c. 52).* 


* The Income Tax Act assented to June 30, 1948, superseded the Income War Tax Act. 
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17.—-Collections under the Income Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-52 
(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 


Notse.—Figures for 1919-34 will be found at p. 966 of the 1947 Year Book and for the years 1935-45 at 
p. 993 of the 1951 edition. 


General 
Income Tax nae ont spore one Rae lae 
a ividends ents an ift Tax 
Year _| Individual and and Interest Royalties (Sect. 88) Total 
Corporation (Sect. 9B) (Sect. 27) 
(Sect. 9-1 and 9-2) 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1946) rnc cer steye 907, 340, 303 ' 26, 823, 894 1,485,725 770,369 937, 729, 2731,2 
1947 Aes ee 888, 808, 484 28, 428, 143 1,708,003 1,538, 888 963,458, 2451,8 
TOA Sie Bee rttarccien 1,008, 408, 409 33, 928, 935 1,960,093 2,268, 845 1,059, 848, 3574 
1949 Seba Aiea aes 1, 248,701,580 40,965, 426 2,480,337 | 1,632,930 1,297,999, 4045 
19504: ee Naito 1, 221,335,985 47, 474, 846 2,089, 821 1,272,650, 1916 
1951 ERR See 1,360, 239,389 61,610,319 3,118,019 1,513, 135,5107 
LOR QM rye eee 2,091,743,5228 55,017,014 " 2,161,373, 4089 

1 Includes estimated refundable portion. 2Jncludes deferred tax, $1,308,982. 3 Includes 
deferred tax, $1,002,027 and tax on private companies, $41,972,700. 4 Includes deferred tax, $685,967 
and tax on private companies, $12,596,108. 5 Includes deferred tax, $778,617 and tax on private com- 
panies, $3,440,514. 6 Includes deferred tax $629,029 and tax on private companies, $1,120,510. 
7 Includes deferred tax $548,007 and tax on private companies $87,619,776. 8 Excludes Old Age 
Security taxes. 9 Includes tax of $14,612,872 on undistributed income of companies. Information 


concerning deferred tax and gift tax no longer available. 


Collection by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal- Year 
Basis.—Collection statistics are gathered at the time the payments are made and, 
therefore, have the value of being very up-to-date. Their timeliness has been 
enhanced within the past few years by the adoption of the ‘‘pay-as-you-go” system 
which results in collecting most of the tax during the year in which the income 
is earned and, on the average, about ten months prior to the actual filing of an 
income-tax return by the taxpayer. The payments on behalf of most taxpayers, 
however, are made by their employers and a cheque from one employer may cover 
the tax payments of hundreds of employees. At this stage, therefore, it is not 
possible to link the moneys received to the individuals who are, in the final analysis, 
contributing the tax. Collection statistics, for this reason, are not capable of being 
closely related to the persons who are being taxed and any statistical tables that 
attempt to describe the taxpayer by occupation or income class must be based on 
the income-tax return which is filed by the taxpayer many months after the payment 
of his tax. However, collection statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, 
do serve the purpose of indicating the general trend of income upon which tax is 
levied well in advance of the assessment data. 


The statistics given in Table 18 represent collections on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s fiscal-year ended Mar. 31 basis, under the three Acts administered by the 
Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue. 
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18.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-52 


Nore.—Figures for 1917-34 will be found in the 1947 Year Book, at pp. 999-1000 and for 1935-45 in the 
1951 edition, p. 994. 


Year Income Tax 


nded Excess Succession Total 
Mere eet et SoS a ee | rote Pax Duties Collections 
y Individuals | Corporations Total ; 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OU G Se hater 719,895,7331| 217,833,540 937,729,273} 494,196,4831] 21,447,574 1, 453,373,330! 
LOS eee 724,666,2921) 238,791,953 963,458,245) 448,697,443!) 23,576,071 1, 435,731,759! 
1948........] 695,717,243 | 364,131,114 1,059, 848,357 || 227,030,494 30, 828, 040 1,317,706, 891 
UO elie 806,009,280 | 491,990,124 |} 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 25,549,777 1,368,341, 099 
L950. eee s 669,457,059 | 603,193,132 | 1,272,650,191 —1,788,3872] 29,919,780 1,300,781, 584 
ROD eae 713,938,999 |. 799,196,511 | 1,513,135,510 10, 140,910 33,599, 089 1,556, 875, 509 
BOD 2 Rees 1,030, 793,334 |1,132,680,074 | 2,163,473,4083 2,364,909 38, 207, 985 2,204, 046,302 
1 Ineludes refundable portion of taxes. 2 Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts 
were in excess of collections. 3 Ineludes Old Age Security taxes. 


Individual Income-Tax Statistics.—Individual income-tax statistics are 
presented herein on a calendar-year basis. These data are compiled from a 10 p.c. 
sample of all returns received. 


19.—Taxpayers, Income and Tax, by Occupational Classes and Provinces, 1949-50 


Tax. | Total | Total Total | Total 


‘ ; Tax- 

Class and Province Income Tax Class and Province Income Tax 
payers | Declared | Declared payers | Declared | Declared 

No. $000 $7000 No. $000 $000 

1949 1950 
Primary producers. 56,150} 214,307 19, 298||Primary producers. 42,630 160,975 14,601 
Professional........ 23,180 161,010 28, 202||Professional........ 25, 640 190, 291 84, 523 
Employees......... 1,947,340} 5,042,344 310,417/]Employees......... 2,084,590) 5,578, 592 372, 053 
Salesmen........... 20, 130 86, 304 8,627||Salesmen........... 24,900} 111,198 115323 
Business proprietors 131,000 647, 554 87, 160/Business proprietors 137,970] 683,781 92,306 
HIMANECIAL Coes ses. 8 47,170} 257,845 44,315!Financial........... 50,350} 279,626 49, 224 
Histateses cee teeccce 3,000 4,702 is0\|Estatesasercctieee: 3,990 10,851|=+ 2,715 
Deceased.......... 3,450 15,566 2,128/Deceased.......... 3,430 15, 033 1,957 
Unclassified........ 550 1, 634 112! Unclassified........ 740 2,456 234 
Totals, 1949...... 2,231,970| 6,431,266} 500,988] Totals, 1950...... 2,374,240] 7,032,803} 578,936 
1949 1950 
Newfoundland..... 16,960 50, 827 1,889]| Newfoundland..... 18,590 57,762 4,449 
Pah Islands; .. 3.55 4,500 13,324 1,076/P. E. Island........ 5,180 13,993 855 
Nova Scotia....... 62,710 170,502 10, 985} Nova Scotia....... 68,990 194,118 12,965 
New Brunswick.... 43,190 117,314 7,744] New Brunswick.... 46,330 129, 684 8,738 
Quebec... /y523.0. 55. 474,560] 1,398,894 116, 429]|\Quebec............. 504,570] 1,526, 833 127,107 
ON LATIONS fat cs oe 1,025,850] 2,936,604}  229,482)/Ontario............ 1,092,520} 3,246,039} 271,313 
MANnItODS.:..8. ces «> 122,020} 339,942 24, 664||[Manitoba.......... 128,950} 362,420 31, 695 
Saskatchewan...... 90,700} 266,181 20,151|Saskatchewan...... 85,540 247, 202 18,524 
OMErtA poh. cha eek 143,930) 435,589 SOMO LOW AL berber) eet weet. 150,550} 450,789 36, 853 
British Columbia... 245,680} 696,758 51,584||British Columbia... 260,660} 769,035 62, 632 
Yukon Territory... 1,870 O,ool 409] Yukon Territory... 2,540 7,785 599 
——_——_—__]|—______ |—————_Non-residents...... 9, 820 27,143 3, 206 
Totals, 1949......| 2,281,970) 6,431,266} 500,989 see 


Totals, 1950...... 25344, 240\ 7,032,803! 578,936 
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20.—Individual Income-Tax Statistics, 1949 and 1950 
; a2 Total Income Total Tax Average 
r Taxpayers Declared Declared Tax 
Income Class pps alse: ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 | 1950 
. No. No. $'000 $000 | $7000 | $000 | $ | $ 
Undert$s00) we. citer cere 4,290 1,547 147 34 
$800 CO S900 REA. aes oetaseen Aiadoe 599 495 oo 56 
SOOORtORD COU Rees es eee 570 528 38 67 
Under $1,000. DP CAE Leer 5, 450 7,700 2,570 4,163 218 354 40 46 
$1,000 to $1,100 ee erties ne 64, 440 57,340 67,750 60, 689 490 503 g 0) 
SLOOP toret cOU na eee eee 77,580 77, 220 88, 853 88,622} 1,502 1,538 19 20 
S16 200 stow bho 00 amc een eeeten oe 83, O10 79,890 103,303 99, 869 2108 2,607 36 33 
SEBOO ttoeth AO 0 ese oes a. een 83, 750 82,750 2537. E275 3,901 3, 826 47 46 
$1400) tos 1 D007 eee ee eee 79,880 78,530 15 SOO 113, 688 4,781 4,678 60 60 
COG) erent MACHO Goer tla oes acu ee 80,700 81,030 124, 659 125%526 5,769 5, 849 fal 72 
S600 towb ty WO0n as. as rere 73,960 74,150 12 20 122,020 6, 293 6,476 85 87 
PLSCOOECO MIS OO a: ne eee ere 68, 780 73, 690 119, 952 128,678 6,720 TAL 98 97 
S1800-to S900 eae oe ere: 67,710 71,130 124, 841 131, 283 7,470 tae 110 109 
$1900" tord2:000 yeaa ees 60, 260 63, 6380 117,170 123,995 davo2o 7,788 122 122 
$1,000 to, but not including 
MOOD. cae cates Meets eee 740,070 739,360] 1,096,146) 1,105,645) 46,984) 48,165 63 65 
$2,000 tor de lO eee eee 12, 226 78,720 147, 873 161,316 7,709 8, 654 107 110 
$2 TOOmtOmo 25200 eee earn onic 78,070 80,540 167,567 172,932 7,960 8,499 102 105 
$2200 tong 200s Were ine oe 84, 640 85, 560 190,003 192,242 8, 209 8,764 97 102 
$2 S00 ntOuos 400 sete eee ee 92,560 89, 880 217,068 i 206 8, 668 8, 884 94 99 
$2,400) (COno2sO00 bene ence enon 94, 330 97, 260 230, 660 237,907 8,891 9, 820 94 101 
PYAEOO Gey SAUL Jsen oom otlecas 96, 680 99, 230 245,976 253 , 056 9,293) 10,055 96 101 
LPM MUO CVI. ems beeen 94, 620 101,180 250, 125 267, 547 9,469! 10,537 100 104 
OD  O0R COLD. SOU ener cnet 87,670 94,060 240,516 258, 224 9,287! 10,700 106 114 
$2*800 to. $2, G00 a. Sutel ater re 78,750 85, 280 223 , 960 242,712 9,180} 10,336 117 121 
SP O00 tOuto sO OU pen rence 69, 420 78,190 204,398 230,195 8,767} 10,255 126 131 
$2,000 to, but not including 
3 OOO ep ars oe oa aoe anette 848, 960 889,900) 2,118,146} 2,227,347) 87, 433 96,504 103 108 
$3) 000Mt6:-$3;500 haere ace oe cae 243 , 220 288, 490 782,522 928, 102 38,590} 47,650 159 165 
$3, 500st0 84 O00 a. ctor heros 124, 870 145,710 464,518 543,006] 27,913) 37,326 224 256 
$4: Q008tO G4°500 See aati eer 72,590 82,870 306, 610 349,964) 21,473] 24,738 296 298 
$4 DO0ETO: 05, O00 Meee tress 44 450 51,510 210,086 243,318) 16,989! 19,485 382 378 
$3,000 to, but not including, 
A000). aegreerinn:. eee che 485,130 568,580] 1,763,736] 2,064,390] 104,965] 129,199 216 227 
Sy O0Omto SO000 0... eee 49,110 54,940 266,366 298,143) 24,851} 31,090 506 566 
$6,000 to $7,000....... Ree hots 26, 870 30,500 iapacd 196,333] 18,684} 21,278 695 698 
S7O00Ror SS O00 aan. Ae eee 17,420 18,190 129, 683 135,935] 15,629}. 16,361 897 899 
SS OOO SEO ns OOO: ele ans tere ere 11,640 12,720 98, 400 107,456) 12,927) 14,1721, Jide 45104 
SOOOORTO: SLO; O00 ts a ue eee 8,530 9,070 80, 854 86,096} 11,626] 12,308] 1,363) 1,357 
$5,000 to, but not including, | 

S 1 OL000 FR ee eae eo lisro70 125,420 748,530 823,957| 83,717} 95,209]. 737 759 
SIOO00 sto Gro O00 Messe eee PA HG, 23,390 260,963 281,634] 44,996} 48,471].2,067] 2,072 
Sto, 0004t0=$20:000fe aon os see 7,810 9,410 134, 822 161,696} 30,734} 36,586) 3,935) 3,888 
$20'000) to. $20-000 0.5 a eee 3, 880 4,090 86, 648 90,714} 23,066) 24,158] 5,945} 5,907 

$10,000 to, but not including, 

S20 OOO Fe Sec ters cee sees 33,460 36, 890 482, 433 534,044] 98,796} 109,215) 2,953] 2,960 
$25, 000stont0 0: 000 ts rater et 4,240 5,050 138, 600 169,399} 45,070) 55,317/10, 630/10, 954 
$00 000KOr- Over passe eee Gees 1,090 1,340 81,105 103,858] 33,806} 44,973/31,015/33, 562 

$25; OOOVOIG CIEE ae sete een < 0,090 6,390 219,705 273,257| 78,876] 100,290|14,798/15, 695 
Grand Totals) 4.42. 2,231,976| 2,374, 240| 6,431,266) 7,032,803! 500,989) 578,936 224 244 


Corporation Income-Tax Statistics.—In the following tables, corporation 
statistics are presented on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data have 
been extracted and compiled from the returns shortly after they have been filed and 
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are as declared by the taxpayer without the scrutiny or revision of the Department 
of National Revenue. Provincial figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of 
Ontario and Quebec, caused by the fact that many large companies which operate 
across Canada file their returns in one or other of these two Provinces. 


21.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year 1949! 


Current Income 


Companies 

Item : Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared 

No. $7000 $’000 
Active taxable companies—excluding co-operatives........... 26,091 1,857,365 570, 186 
IMACLIVC COLD SHICS etre, tae agers RR ene it to) ne 725 314 49 
LOMO OR IES eae ie ehhh sg Ske it siete «des 1,754 6,903 1,744 
iGtals; whaxa ble COMPANIES ile. Bice ae con ek 28,570 1, 864,582 571,972 

IRETSOnAMCOr DOr blOlssenn scene Sica ee soo ete BIC ao eee 1,012 15,389 = 
(OGheRexemMp Ue COMPANIGS’. 20. lsc ded. uhelae chor eo nces ase. 660 5,953 10 
Grand Totals—Taxable and Exempt.......... | 30,242 1,885, 924 571, 982 

1 Hxecludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes foreign business corporations paying $100 filing fee which 


is recorded here as tax declared. 


22.—Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Classes, 
Industrial Divisions and Provinces, Taxation Year 1949! 


: : Current Income 
Income Class, Industrial Division or Province ea sr a Year Tax 
iat Profit Declared 
Income Class No. $000 $'000 
Wider eel 000 at eres coin Jott Sa ee A Ste ia lee AL, Oncol 1,619 204 
$ AROOORTU OM pint OO) ee 55, ome ome fete ee on PES one Ps, 2,398 3,475 472 
ee OUUMeO ED aero O00 re cok, eats. er te uccloc meee cto 1,799 4,400 635 
es OU eT O MS mas OOP a eta ar, cake Sia creek Bick iis ole rencrelteoverdore 1,537 5,318 780 
CAS BPE ta kOe Sis 558 011) | Da ean ee tee eal es Me Ras oem Ua 1,261 5, 640 816 
PEO GO tO Se Hs 1000: im ee tet et Bloc tee ays 4,461 32,536 4,850 
Ce MIDE DOA 1 oyet 39) EAU 601 t OR ety, ARs ed De ae 2333 28,398 5,133 
Si OOO RBOME Dae 2) OOS sate a tek O20 eke 8 ce orp 5 th a etive 23, 427 5,170 
SO OUR CO erm ro 00s eee cid) ecu dy ocean note ines 961 21,527 5, 258 
Snel UO MCG ber DU,OOOR. sor Ate oe tee re es see 2,437 86, 806 23,304 
aM MN eeb Cie Weed OOD) cera ic isc,< cu aitrcpsr ose cleides cin cy tins Halak cane 1,533 108, 250 31,393 
ees ed LA UU ei co 401 EAT yr inee me ne elt ee Oe Rn RL era 1,269 196, 930 60, 440 
SE PAU RET Pabs es est’ ODN OEE ai ee ae a al een Ne ace ga 479 166,948 52,232 
SOON OUR LOM PIN UOO U0 Menkes elt ete Ve ee ane ate eek « 259 179,181 57,026 
BA UOO OO PEOm aD O00 000s 8 suet e be ao ob cco Sneneeka deemoels 236 465, 853 150, 645 
ROMETAS DOH meme eae emer et ull, Romane Week Se 44 527,057 171, 828 
UTS PA ETS te et dike 2 oe SRA Be gn 8 2 Rc gi ot 26,091 1,857,363 570,186 
Industrial Division 
Asrembure, fishing and forestry, . 2... 0 iscass-cersbeodenesss 463 10, 467 2,813 
WIG TIDE oy Rite RR TAD hain te ea a RI aoe are ee 444 130,478 41,550 
UNE EAST) 0ST sc. apie Saat Mage ok thea ark wenn oe ie eee Oe ean Ee 7,134 1,043, 202 330,777 
CARDS ES NUOV TP ate ety ilar gine lacy Nn Ra a em toda 45,717 12,939 
PAMOLUMIGTTULON eter Acetate Peete c sucZittva de Bacaee Oak 1,250 118, 679 37,423 
WVno lesa ecirades Beeisutet . (Eciiet oad dc bs odemiae eee OHA E Sables 4,329 162,078 47,558 
LSwvel REUSU Rae Velie ge sl ci Bem nae ak Se ae an a 5,139 169,562 49,383 
SLOG. aS Btn Oe eee Mena ocd a Ete eel EN oe 2,760 47 , 223 12,698 
LIMTIENTL GD "3 ss 0.5 0 Sa CR at aR i GR el ee 3,295 129, 924 35,036 
UNOS Seu nye BS oR) ST See RE FT a a nA i 35 9 
Province 

eMC CCEA TC USLANC (os) hess cine et Hs ce lamp Santa's bon 4 163 4,708 930 
PRSERURSCOLIG Seer TITS oy at et ee ees n ohteee bute en 979 ou, td 11,246 
(Ci otce ETE Pe, See Se ee ee eee eee 661 22,381 6, 642 
INE 9 ono Ss ae ene a nee 2 Nn eae 6,950 557, 884 172,445 
(CTEEDTETOY. 5 cS Se Re ae an a 9, 243 891,991 275,759 
Pn ERRECH ISU US Ca ed nS (hte Join one aS Pais Dezbe ce 1,611 83, 679 25,470 
“DOT UER EINES ait yeh ene ee, Sa Re eee ee ee 773 17,441 4,868 
USE EIST S "FZ an ON oe 5 Ae A ai Se A a a Poe 123 63, 423 18,506 
Une TOMO Lia TaN aie A ar ker VS ee a ee 3,988 178,737 54,320 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Succession Duties 

The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces in the following years: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905. The Federal Government first imposed succession duties in 1941. 


Table 23 shows the receipts of the various Governments from this source from 
1947. 


In 1947, seven provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia — withdrew from the suc- 
cession duty field. This action was consequent upon the acceptance of an offer 
made on June 27, by the Federal Minister of Finance in the 1946 Budget Speech, 
to “rent” from the provinces certain tax fields for a five-year period in return for 


compensation. By the terms of this offer a province had the option of “renting? — 


its succession duty field to the Federal Government or of continuing to cultivate it 
and having its compensation appropriately reduced. To keep the succession duty 
burden approximately equal in all provinces a complementary measure was imple- 
mented by the Government whereby, the rates of federal succession duty were 
doubled and a credit of up to one-half the federal duty was allowed against it for 
succession duty paid to a province. 


The seven provinces mentioned above entered into tax-rental agreements and 
also elected to “rent out” the succession duty field for the period Apr. 1, 1947 
to Mar. 31, 1952. Accordingly, in these provinces, the previous combination of 
federal and provinciai succession duties was replaced by a single federal succession 
duty at double the previous federal level which, in most cases, resulted in a combined 
duty approximately the same as previously levied under the separate federal and 
provincial duties. On the other hand, the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario did not 
enter into the agreements but the doubled rates of federal duty were applied and 
were capable of being reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to the 


Province. 
J 


The Yukon Territory in 1948, and the Province of Newfoundland in 1949, 
entered into a similar tax-rental agreement and elected to rent out succession duty 
fields for the periods Apr. 1, 1948 to Mar. 31, 1952, and Apr. 1, 1949 to Mar. 31, 
1952, respectively. 


In 1952, the tax rental agreements expired but new five-year agreements 
were negotiated with the same eight provinces which again elected not to cultivate 
their succession duty fields. The Province of Ontario also entered into an agreement 
but elected to continue to cultivate the succession duty field. Consequently, in 
all the provinces of Canada the situation in regard to succession duty is likely to 
be the same as that described above until Mar. 31, 1957. 


The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as 4-5 Geo. VI, c. 14. Certain — | 


amendments were made to the Act by 5-6 Geo. VI, c. 25; 7-8 Geo. VI, c. 37; 8-9 
Geo. VI, c. 18; and the doubling of rates and provision of the tax credit mentioned 
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above by 10 Geo. VI, c. 46. Two important amendments were made to the Act 
in 1948. The former provision by which bequests to non-profit charitable organi- 
zations in Canada were exempt only up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of the 
estate was changed to remove this limit entirely. A second change exempted from 
duty all successions derived from an estate of an aggregate net value not exceeding 
$50,000; formerly this exemption had applied only up to an aggregate net value of 
$5,000. While estates in excess of $50,000 remain dutiable in full, it was provided 
at the same time that in no case would the duty reduce the value of the estate 
below $50,000. In 1952, several amendments of a technical nature were made in 
order to clarify certain positions and remove anomalies. 


A common feature of both federal and provincial duties is the variation of rates 
by the degree of relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased. The four classes 
of beneficiaries established under federal law (see p. 1048) have, for example, specific 
rates that change with each classification, while in Ontario there are three classes 
of beneficiaries with different rates of duty attached to each class. A common 
feature of both federal and provincial Acts is an initial rate of duty to be charged, 
based on the total value of the estate, and an additional rate based on the bequest 
received by each individual. Thus, in the case of the Federal Government, a person 
who receives a bequest of $50,000, out of an estate of $500,000 is charged the 
rate for a $500,000 estate plus an additional rate for $50,000, and the total rate is 
then applied in calculating the tax on his bequest. 


Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one province has been common in the past, but the withdrawal of eight 
of the provinces from the field and the credit provision mentioned above have 
reduced this problem considerably. In the international field, dual taxation has 
been dealt with by way of tax conventions. A tax convention between Canada 
and the United States was signed on June 8, 1944. One of the terms of this conven- 
tion is that shares in a corporation organized in or under the laws of the United 
States or any of the individual States shall be deemed to be property situated within 
the United States, and shares in a corporation organized in or under the laws of 
Canada, or of the provinces or territories of Canada, shall be deemed to be property 
situated within Canada. 


An agreement respecting succession duties was signed June 5, 1946, between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 


In these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty tables 
so as to show the combined effects of federal and provincial duties is easily realized. 
The best that can be done here is to choose typical estates in the main classes 
laid down in the legislation and give examples of the combined duties applicable 
in such cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the 
hope that it will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general 
knowledge of the incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions existing 
at present. 
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23.—Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Fiscal Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947-52 


Nore.—The fiseal year of Nova Scotia ended Nov. 30, and that of New Brunswick Oct. 31, up to and 


including 1949. i! 
Province ~~ 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
ty $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 

Be deral eS oe | Sek ek core ea 23, 576 30, 828 25,550 29,920 33,599 38, 208 

Provincial—! 
INewiouncl ance cee cies rsa ane ae a 2 2 2 
Prince Madwardelsland soso ee 92 63 A 6 3 12? 
Nova [Scotiatcaneen comer eine erece 6613 5133 2083 738 264 22P 
INK FL esaiEA AIS Gaon ehh Goeowscadedase 1, 0725 4325 535 465 66 |p 
Quebeesitinn.stG +s: + kis oie: Hulbeai7s 9, 283 11,991 135325 13,007 12,428P 
ONPAriO ats ere eee ce eee ere 15) 227 17,945 15,995 14,978 17,828 19,500P 
Mia jiite baht een etch aide cree ka era 8097 403 9 3 8 * 10P | 
SaokatGhewallne so noc cones ec) Buoiae 6677 509 121 23 127 Ee | 
PWictsia cee) Cae tae rer ERI chp Ankh Oty anode 855 652 149 98 101 26 ah 
BiritishiColumibicess. tee pee ie SPALL 1, 254 495 257 95 oe | 


ee nT De 4 
¥ 


1 Under terms of the 1947 and 1952 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces, except 
Ontario and Quebec, refrain from levying succession duties, hence amounts shown after 1947 for the rest of 


the provinces are arrears. 2 Excludes arrears of pre-union death duties. 3 Fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30 of preceding calendar year. 4 Sixteen months. ’ 5 Fiscal year ended Oct. 31 of pre- 
ceding calendar year. 6 Seventeen months. 7 Eleven months. 


Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— | 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. | 


(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; — 
son- or daughter-in-law. 


(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or a 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. Ei 


(4) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000, or on bequests of up to 
$1,000 to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Government or _ 
provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on 
pensions administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable — 
by Allied Nations for war services, nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the © 
person with whom the contract was made was domiciled outside Canada at the time 
of death. Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in the A 
case of those dying as a result of war service. Bequests to non-profit charitable q 
organizations in Canada are exempt. 


Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, in © 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphaned 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible — 
proportionately among such orphans according to their number and the value of | 
each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the limit is — 
passed, i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. | 
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Gifts made during the lifetime of the deceased are exempt if the transfer was 
carried out more than three years prior to his death and the recipient of such gifts 
secured full possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased ), 
thereafter, did not retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid 
in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime 
then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that 
succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 


* Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 24. 


24.—The Incidence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


| Class Mares 2] Dew | mato co: Duty 
$ $ p.c. $ 

Wee VIGO WeOnlyare teen ne SEE A, Se ew se 60, 000 40,000 10-6 4,240 
100, 000 80, 000 14-7 11,760 
300, 000 280, 000 26-7 74,760 
500, 000 480, 000 32-7 156, 960 
1,000, 000 980, 000 38-7 379, 260 
Bae Oni voonildhover 18 vearsiie.. .c.ccech esc cc us ek 60, 000 60, 000 11-9 7,140 
100, 000 100,000 16-7 16,700 
z 300, 000 300, 000 28-7 86, 100 
500, 000 500, 000 34-7 173,500 
1,000, 000 1,000, 000 40-7 407,000 
CeO FOC HeIMOn MIStCr eh. teh ot Raed Mohd al OUP oloes 60, 000 60, 000 13-9 8,340 
100, 000 100, 000 18-7 18,700 
300, 000 300, 000 30-7 92,100 
500, 000 500, 000 36-7 183,500 
1,000, 000 « 1,000, 000 42-7 427,000 
“Bs ASHEN EV Sne eek Sag tes CR Eos. co Fn 60, 000 60, 000 15-9 9,540 
100, 000 100, 000 20-7 20,700 
300, 000 300, 000 32-7 98, 100 
500, 000 590, 000 38-7 193,500 


1,900,000 1,000, 000 44-7 447,000 


The Incidence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.— 
As described at pp. 1046-47, only the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have retained 
their own succession duties. As already mentioned, seven provinces elected to ‘‘rent”’ 
_ their succession duties for the periods from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952, and from 
Apr. 1, 1952 to Mar. 31, 1957, and one (Newfoundland) for the periods Apr. 1, 1949, 
to Mar. 31, 1952, and from Apr. 1, 1952 to Mar. 31, 1957. As a consequence, | 
the tables showing combined rates of federal and provincial duty for each province, 
which appeared at pp. 942-950 of the 1946 Year Book, have been deleted with the 
- exception of those for the two above-mentioned provinces. The new condition of 
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doubled federal duties and a tax credit of up to 50 p.c. for the provincial duty has been 
taken into account in Tables 25 and 26. The rates under the heading ‘‘Dominion 
Duty” shown in the 1946 Year Book have been doubled and under ““Combined 
Duty” the greater of (1) the amount of the federal duty (doubled rates), or (2) the 
provincial duty plus one-half the federal duty, is given. 


In these two tables, the beneficiaries under all the classes show the duties 
collectable where the estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only, since it 
would be impossible to cover the many different classifications, exemptions and 
saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective provinces. In every 
case, the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the bene- 
ficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. The reader is referred to the legislation 
and to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for more complete 
information. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 


is R.S.Q. 1941, c. 80, as revised by 7 Geo. VI, c. 18. As stated at p. 1047, the © 


following text and table can give only a broad outline of such duties as applied to 
comparable classes of beneficiaries in other provinces. Full details regarding other 
cases may be obtained from the Act or from the Collector of Succession Duties, 
Provincial Revenue Offices, Quebec, Que. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line between consort, between 
father- or mother-in-law and son- or daughter-in-law, between step- 
father or step-mother and step-son or step-daughter. There is no 
limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line between 
these relationships. 


(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant 
of a brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or 
son or daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the 
deceased. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. In an estate, the aggregate value of which does 
not exceed $50,000, this sum is increased by $1,500 for each child, in the first degree, 
under 25 years of age, domiciled in the Province, left by and surviving the deceased 
(15-16 Geo. VI, c. 14). No duty is payable on bequests of up to $1,000 to benefici- 
aries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator for five years or more. 
In estates that devolved prior to Feb. 22, 1949, no duty is payable on legacies for 
religious, charitable or educational purposes in Quebec and the same privilege is 
extended to legacies for similar work outside that Province, provided that the pro- 
vince or State within which the work is to be carried out extends reciprocal privileges 
under its succession duty laws. Since February 1949, all legacies, gifts and sub- 


scriptions for religious, charitable and educational purposes are tax-free, regardless — 


of the country, province or State where the institutions benefiting therefrom are 
located. 
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_25.—The Incidence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


_ Agegre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 
Class Van Ca ine rome’ 
e utiable utiable uties! 
Value Value Rate Duty Value Rate Duty 
$ Se 4 bxe- $ $ Dic. $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — -— as 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 — — — 25,000 3-00 750 750 
50, 000 — -- —_ 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60, 000 40,000 10-60 4,240 60, 000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100, 000 80, 000 14-70 11,760 100, 000 8-00 8,000 13, 880 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 74,760 
500,000 480,000 32-70 156, 960 500, 000 15-50 77,500 156, 960 
1,000,000 | 980,000} 38-70} 379,260:| 1,000,000 | 23-00] 230,000 419, 630 
B. Only child over 


18 years... 62.6. 20,000 = = = 20,000 2°80 560 560 
25,000 = _— — 25,000 3-00 750 750 
50, 000 cad = == 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60, 000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000 5-60 3,360 7,140 


100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36,000 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 | 173,500} 500,000] 15-50 77,500 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70} 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 433,500 


C. Brother or sister... 20,000 = — = 20,000 7:80 1,560 1,560 
25,000 = — = 25,000 8-50 2,125 2,125 
50, 000 == = 50,000 | 12-00 6,000 6,000 


60, 000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-40 8,040 12,210 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 |} 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92.100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 103, 050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70} 183,500 | 500,000} 21-67 | 108,350 200, 100 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 | 283,300 496, 800 


WM SELANZOr. eaetaee soc 20,000 — — — 20,000 } 14-00 2,800 2,800 
25,000 — —_ — 25,000 14-50 3, 625 3, 625 
50, 000 = — 50, 000 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60, 000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 18-00 10, 800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77, 250 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 28-25 | 142,250 239,000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 | 345,000 568, 500 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 1046 
Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is R.S.O. 1950, c. 378, 
as amended. Full information may be obtained on application to the Succession 
Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 
(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $50,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). 


Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least 
five years immediately prior to his death, no duty is payable with respect to any 
benefits which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such 
benefits is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits, while exempt are, nevertheless, 
taken as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of the 
estate. 
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Bequests for religious or educational purposes to any religious or educational - 


organization which carries on its work solely in Canada, and bequests for charitable 
purposes to any charitable organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario, 
are exempt from duty and are ignored altogether in the computation of duty on the 
portions of the estate that are not exempt. The same rule applies to bequests to 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society 
and other approved patriotic organizations. ; 


26.—The Incidence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 
Class Net cant bl D ay aes far ap 
et utiable utiable uties!, 
Value Value Rate Duty Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ g DEG: $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 — _ a — — — — 
25, 000 — — — —- — — -- 
50, 000 _ — — — = — — 
60, 000 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60, 000 4-60 3, 1748 5,294 
100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 7-50 8, 6253 14,505 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 10-00 34, 5003 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70} 156,960 | 500,000 | 12-50 71, 8758 156, 960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 207,0008 396, 630 
B. Only child over 
1 Sayearseecere es 20, 000 — — — — — — — 
25, 000 - — —- — == — — 
50,000 — — —_ 50, 000 2-50 1, 43838 1,438 
60,000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000: 4-60 3, 1748 7,140 
100,000 100,000 | 46-70 16,700 100, 000 7-50 8, 6253 16,975 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 10-00 34, 5003 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70] 173,500 | 500,000 | 12-50 71, 8753 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 18-00 | 207,000 410,500 
C. Brother or sister... 20,000 — — —~ 20, 000 8-60 2, 0644 2,064 
25,000 -- — — 25, 000 9-15 2, 7444 2,744 
50, 000 — — ~~ 50,000 | 11-90 7,1404 7,140 
60, 080 60, 000 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-00 9, 3604 13,530 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 100,000 | 15-20 18, 2404 27,590 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 18-00 64, 8004 110, 850 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50 | 128,000 214,750 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 | 312,0004 525,500 
DAMStranversssanaecee 20, 000 — — — 20,000 13-10 3, 2755 3,275 
25, 000 — — — 25,000 | 13-40 4, 1875 4,187 
50, 000 — — = 50,000 | 15-00 9, 3755 9,375 
60, 000 60, 000 15-90 9,540 60, 000 15-50 11, 6255 16,395 
100, 000 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 100,000 | 17-50 21, 8755 3201225 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 22-50 84,3755 133,425 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50 | 171,8755 268, 625 
i 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 35-00 | 437,5005 661, 000 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 1046. 2 Includes surtax 
on provincial duty. 8 Includes a surtax of 15 p.c. 4 Includes a surtax of 20 p.c. 5 In- 
cludes a surtax of 25 p.c. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government 
makes certain annual payments to the provinces: these are summarized as follows:—- 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 


and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and q 


Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual per capita 


indebtedness of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at — 


approximately $25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces 
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into Confederation, similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption 
of their pre-Confederation indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have 
been made in the basis of calculating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, 
the Federal Government pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by 
which the actual debts of the provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell 
short of the allowed debts as adjusted. The aggregate annual payment by the 
Federal Government to the provinces in’ respect of interest on debt allowances 
is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Governments and Legislatures.—Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces toward the support of 
their governments and legislatures. These amounts vary with the population of 
the provinces, according to the following scale approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
LEH heve lv WD Us <an de tien ogee tye ery ie eke tc IP eae veils So neha, ee i aed sa Make Ree sae 100, 000 
150,000, but does not exceed ae QOD RRR rma reiras etesey. ir cleat tne oe ee 150, 000 
200,000, A UR UU Urn e sore meetteaitd Tene. Op RNa teen eee em ae 180,000 
any 000, es ty 800,000....... Near ee ey ete one ee oh ee ay Sate 190,000 

0,000, A ps tr U0 O00: Reta a eon Het Mee ieee tak reenact taeasee 220,000 
Ove APSO FOOD) ee tepchcia perce A eer RL ae Oe Mate us aval scop sae aw Sitar axe grate cia anew Guaemonatses in Gla _ 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,990,000, 
including the $180,000 which became payable to Newfoundland upon union with 
Canada in 1949. 


Allowances per Capita of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per capita of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per capita up to.a population of 2,500,000, 
and at the rate of 60 cents per capita for so much of the population as exceeded that 
- number. These allowances were last adjusted in 1951 following the Census. 
The allowances paid to the provinces in the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, amounted 
to $10,580,361. 


The Act to approve the terms of union of Newfoundland with Canada in 1949 
provided for an annual subsidy equal to 80 cents per capita of the population of the 
Province (being taken at 325,000 until the first decennial Census after the date of 
union), subject to increase to conform with the scale of grants authorized by the 
British North America Act, 1907. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added to 
the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining which, for 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, amounted, in the aggregate, to $2,468,380 as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of $39,120 
(net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration 
of the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. 
Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of public 
lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting at 
present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $750,000 for Alberta. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 
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27.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-52 


el 
—leee——————eeeeeeeEeEeEe=Ee=_eESeeeeeee————— Tl ens 


Province 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland...........:... © 80¢ aoe axe aE 1,925,000} 1,540,000} 1,569, 1383 
Prince Edward Island........ 381,932] 381,932] 656,932} 656,932} 656,932] 656,932} 656,932 
NOVaICOtia nase ntactys pr aoa: 705,140] 705,140] 2,005,140] 2,005,140} 2,005,140} 2,005,140} 2,056, 838 
New Brunswick.............. 732,386| 732,386] 1,632,386] 1,632,386] 1,632,386} 1,632,386] 1,679,023 
(QiIE NO Sono dugsas sno sad or 2,866,590} 2,866,590} 2,866,590] 2,866,590} 2,866,590} 2,866,590} 3,300, 869 
ONtATIG... eens Hayssisieue csiereiels 3,155,007| 3,155,007] 3,155,007) 3,155,007) 3,155,007) 3,155,007] 3,640,940 
Manitbbata.c.pisntn sites oe 1,717,284] 1,709,043] 1,722,202} 1,715,623] 1,767,315) 1,750,084) 1,755,317 
Saskatchewan........-....+.- 2,049,775] 2,034, 650|10,079,6511) 2,041,525] 2,071,900} 2,061,775] 2,040,757 
Alberta geo. cctre wt nae caine 1,835,075) 1,794,561|10,272,7671] 2,018,039} 2,086,043] 2,063,375) 2,126,976 
British Columbia........:... 1,003,440] 1,003,440) 1,003,440) 1,003,440) 1,003,440) 1,003,440) 1,281,319 


1 Includes a payment of $8,031,250 to each of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta under 
authority of the Western Provinces Treasury Bills and Natural Resources Settlement Act. 


28.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 19521 


Allowances | Allowances Se ecial Interest 
Province for on Basis of G P ie ae on Debt Total? 
Government | Population Se Allowances 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INewlound andes eee: 585,000 874, 133 3,575,000 — 5,034, 133 
Prince Edward Island......... 5,520,000 6, 796, 165 8, 845, 142 3,262, 268 24,423,575 
INGVSISCOLIQM eee eee 10, 950, 000 Sl Byes leon 7,326, 980 4,132,583 53,/01,210 
New Brunswicks.-. ee aee re 10,310,000 24,135, 868 16,980, 000 1,874,004 53, 299, 872 
Qnebecuser sternite saxvcuste tere 13, 600, 000 125, 928, 104 —_ 7,491,084 147,019,188 
Ontario. +23. cc eee eee 14,000, 000 150,976,512 — 7,449,565 172,426,077 
Manitobac.ee chiki sakes 10,155,000 27,316, 384 30,019, 233 20,219,135 87,709, 752 
Saskatchewan,................ 9,456,667 | 28,121,342 38, 562,500 19, 052, 625 95,193, 134 
AlibertasSneesshet tne 8, 831, 667 23,581,005 34,375,000 19, 052, 625 85, 840, 297 
BritishaColumbiaeensr eres 9,880,000 23,540, 296 9,100,000 2,371,020 44,891,316 
Totals: .c5..2ck cae 93,288,334 | 442,591,519 | 148,783,855 84,904,969 769,568, 617 


1 This statement does not include any special grants voted and paid to the Maritime Provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; it also excludes payments to Provinces under the 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements and payments of the transitional grant to the Province of 
Newfoundland. 2 Includes payments under the provisions of the Maritime Additional Subsidies Act 
and additional annual subsidy under terms of union with Newfoundland. 3 See text at p. 1053. 


Additional Special Grants.—Additional] special grants were voted annually to the 
Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia until 1941. 


These additional special grants were suspended with the coming into force of 
the- Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942. The grants were paid in 1947 and later years 
to the three Maritime Provinces under the provisions of the Maritime Additional 
Subsidies Act, 1942. The terms of union with Newfoundland, 1949, provide for 
an additional annual subsidy of $1,100,000 in recognition of the special problems 
of that province by reason of geography and its sparse and scattered population. 


Tax Rental Agreements.—The Tax Rental Agreements, 1947.—The Wartime 
Tax Agreements 1942 (see Year Book 1946, pp. 900-901) lapsed in the period from 
Oct. 30, 1946, to Mar. 31, 1947, and were succeeded by the Tax Rental Agreements, 
1947. These, in turn, were succeeded by the Tax Rental Agreements, 1952. By 
the 1947 and 1952 Agreements, a province agrees to refrain from levying certain 
direct taxes, for a period of five years, in return for compensation from the 
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Federal Government. The main purposes of these Agreements are to establish 
a more equitable system of taxation throughout Canada by reducing duplication 
of direct taxation and duplication of machinery for the collection of direct taxes, 
to give a greater measure of stability to the revenue of the Provinces and to 
enable the Federal Government, together with the Provincial Governments, to 
carry out national policies intended to maintain high levels of employment and 
production. 


The 1947 Tax Rental Agreements were entered into by the Federal Government 
pursuant to the Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental Agreements Act, 1947. Seven 
Provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—entered into these Agreements for 
the full five year period, the Yukon Territory for four years, and the new Province 
of Newfoundland for three years. The Agreements contained the basic provisions 
of the Wartime Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and their municipalities 
withdrew their income taxes, corporation income taxes and special taxes on corpora- 
tions for the war period, in return for compensation from the Federal Government. 
The Agreements contained significant changes and additions which had been worked 
out at the meetings of the Dominion-Provincia] Conference on Reconstruction 
in 1945 and 1946, and in the negotiations which followed the June 1946 Budget 
offer of the Federal Minister of Finance. The main features of this offer, which 
were embodied in the Agreements, are outlined in the Year Book 1946, pp. 883-884. 


Under the 1947 Agreements, a province and its municipalities were required 
to refrain from levying personal income taxes, corporation income taxes and special 
taxes on corporations for the period Jan. 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1951. (Shorter periods 
were required of the Yukon Territory and Newfoundland.) However, a province 
was encouraged to levy a corporation income tax of 5 p.c. in order to keep the level 
of income taxes on corporations in all provinces—whether or not they had entered 
into Agreements—approximately uniform, and such a tax was levied by all the 
provinces and the Yukon Territory. The tax was imposed on the income of a 
corporation attributable to its operations in the province, and the Agreements 
provided a set of rules according to which an appropriate allocation could be made 
of a corporation’s income to the province. As provided in the Agreements, the tax 
_ was imposed under the same general provisions as those of the Income War Tax 
_ Act and The Income Tax Act, and was administered by the Federal Government 
- without cost to the provinces. The revenue from the tax was paid over to each 
province but a corresponding reduction was made in the amount of compensation 
otherwise payable under the Agreements. 


The 1947 Agreements were concerned also with another tax field—that of 
succession duties; for details see pp. 1046-1047. 


The Agreements expressly permitted the imposition by a province of roya!ties 
and rentals on natural resources when such royalties and rentals were of a nature 
_ conforming with the definitions set forth in the Agreements. Provincial taxation of 
income derived from logging and mining operations, as defined in the Agreements, 
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was also permitted. Furthermore, the Federal Government was obligated by the 
Agreements to allow such royalties, rentals and taxes to be deducted in the com- 
putation of ircome for federal income tax purposes for the term of the Agreements. 


The basis of compensation in the 1947 Agreements differed considerably 
from that of the Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942, and also from that in the 1946 
Budget offer. The provinces were given a choice of two alternative bases. The 
components of the first option were $12-75 per capita of provincial population in 
1942, plus 50 p.c. of the province’s 1940 revenue from personal and corporate income 
taxes and corporation taxes, plus the statutory subsidies payable in 1947. The 
components of the second option were $15-00 per capita of provincial population 
in 1942, plus the statutory subsidies payable in 1947. A special arrangement was 
made for Prince Edward Island which was offered a flat amount of $2,100,000—a 
sum slightly in excess of the amount determined by either of the two formulas. 


An important difference in this basis of compensation from that used in the 4 
Wartime Tax Agreements, 1942, was that the amounts determined under these ~ 


options constituted only floor payments or guaranteed minimum payments. These 


were subject to upward adjustment for increases in gross national product per capita — 


and provincial population between the base year of 1942 and the average of the 
three calendar years preceding the year of payment. If, in any of the three years 
concerned, the amount calculated was less than the amount of the minimum pay- 
ment, then the amount of the minimum payment was substituted. The use of 
these upward adjustment factors was designed to insulate the Provinces against 
the effects of rising costs, while the use of the three year average was intended to 
inject a stabilizing element into the payments and, with the guaranteed minimum, 
to offer protection against the effects of a depression. 


The guaranteed minimum annual payments to the provinces under the most — 
favourable option and the adjusted annual payments for the period of the Agreements — 


are shown in Table 29. 


An interesting feature of the Agreements was the provision that, in the year 
following their termination, provincial taxpayers were to be allowed, by the Federal 
Government, tax credits of a maximum of 5 p.c. of the federal income tax, 50 p.c. of 


federal succession duties, and one-seventh of federal corporation income tax for — 


similar taxes and duties paid to provincial governments. The main purpose of 
this provision was to enable the provinces to re-enter these tax fields with greater 
ease, if they so desired, after the termination of the Agreements. 


Under an offer, ancillary to the Agreements, but one which applied to all 
provinces, whether agreeing or not, the Federal Government pays to each province 
one-half of the federal corporation income tax collected on income of corporations 


derived, in the province, from generating and/or distributing to the public, electric — 
energy, gas or steam, where this is the main business of the corporation. This — 


arrangement originally had effect for the five taxation years ending Dec. 31, 1951, 


but has now been extended under the Tax Rental Agreements Act, 1952, to the © 


five taxation years ending Dec. 31, 1956. 


ee ee 
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29.—Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments! to Provinces and Yukon Territory 
under Most Favourable Option, and Adjusted Annual Payments,! as Finally 
Calculated,? for Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-52. 


ua 


Guaran- ; Total 

; teed Adjusted |Adjusted |Adjusted |Adjusted | Adjusted a diu : * 

Province and Option Minimum} Payment | Payment | Payment | Payment | Payment Pp ae ne 

Annual | 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 To4g 59. 

Payment Sie 
| $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 

Newfoundland (Second)...... 6, 209 Aer, sae 8,090 8,912 9,713 26,715 
Prince Edward Island (Special 

AITANSeMENE) . 6... 5 ww ese's ss 2,100 2,022 2,420 2,641 2,891 3; lel 13,405 

Nova Scotia (Second)........ 10,870 - 11,994 12,490 13, 622 14,905 16, 133 69, 144 

New Brunswick (First)...... 8,773 9,756 10, 186 If 137 12,214 13, 251 56,544 

Manito pa (LIrst) cole. bale. 13,540 14, 485 15, 002 16, 359 17,971 19,531 83,348 

Saskatchewan (Second)...... 15,291 15, 696 16, 017 Wats 18, 662 20,013 87, 603 

Alberta CPase) oe 25) 2 .3t. 14, 228 15,338 16,029 17,740 19, 847 21,958 90,912 

British Columbia (First)..... 18,120 21621 23, 087 25,784 28,818 31, 853 131, 163 

Yukon Territory (Second).... 89 -- 141 159 177 195 672 

PROUAIS ace ne Sat aa oo 8 89,220 91,212 | 95,372 | 112,747 | 124,397 | 135,778 559,506 

Quebec (First)? Ds Sena 56,382 64, 403 67, 837 74, 800 82,658 |- 90,358 380, 056 

Ontario (First) UNS te ete Bae 67, 158 76, 409 80,380 88, 524 97,717 106, 705 449,735 

Grand Totals?............. 212,760 | 232,024 | 243,589 | 276,071 | 304,772 | 332,841 || 1,389,297 

1 Subject to deduction of statutory subsidies. See Table 27, p. 1054. 2 The payments for all 

five years were recalculated, according to the terms of the Agreement of June, 1952 in the light of the 

revised statistics for gross national product and population. * The Governments of Quebec and 


Untario did not enter into the i947 Agreement, consequently, the payments shown were not actually made. 


The Tax Rental Agreements, 1952.—In December 1950, a Federal-Provincial 
Conference was held primarily to discuss fiscal and social security matters. At the 
Conference the Federal Government made an offer for new tax rental agreements 
which was modified subsequently in minor respects only. This new offer, apart 
from the amount of the guaranteed minimum payments, contained substantially 
the same provisions as the 1947 Agreements. The provinces were again to repeal 
or suspend the same taxes for periods of five years, and were to be compensated in 
much the same manner although on a larger scale. 


One important difference in the 1952 Agreements was that the provincial 
5 p.c. corporation income tax levy was abolished; its purpose was fulfilled by an 
amendment to the federal Income Tax Act by which 5 p.c. was added to the federal 
rate and a credit of 5 p.c. given on corporation income earned within a non-agreeing 
province. Another significant difference was that the 1952 Agreements contained 
additional protection for the provinces in the event of their re-entering the tax 
fields (temporarily given up) after the end of the five year periods. The credits for 
personal income and succession duty were unchanged, but. the corporation income- 
tax credit was raised to 7 p.c., and all agreements were guaranteed for five years. 


On the compensation side there were several differences. The new guaranteed 
minimum payments were determined by increasing the guaranteed minimum pay- 
ments of the 1947 Agreements by the ratio of change in provincial population and 
in per capita gross national product between 1942 and 1948, the total increase being 
almost 50 p.c. In addition, a new option was provided which was designed to provide 
a more up-to-date evaluation of the rental value of the tax fields being rented. 


98452—67 
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Under this option the guaranteed minimum payment was made up in the fol- 
lowing way :— 
(1) The yield of a personal income tax at 5 p.c. of 1948 federal rates applied 
to 1948 incomes in the province. 


(2) The yield of a tax of 83 p.c. on corporation profits earned in the province 
in 1948. (The rate of 83 p.c. was taken as a fair measure of the corporation 
tax potential, since it took account of the special taxes on corporations 
levied traditionally by provinces as well as taxes on corporate profits. ) 


(3) The average revenue received by the province from succession duties. 
(For the agreeing provinces this was the average of the revenue received 
during the last two years before their succession duties were suspended, 
and for Ontario and Quebec, the average of the three fiscal years 1946-47, 
1947-48 and 1948-49.) 


(4) Statutory subsidies payable to the province for 1948. This option was 
more favourable to only one Province—Ontario. 


Under any one of the three options proposed these guaranteed minimum pay- 
ments were subject to upward adjustment for changes in gross national product 
per capita and in provincial population from 1948. However, instead of using as 
adjustment factors the average of these ratios for the three years preceding the year 
of payment, there was a choice of the single year, or of the average of the two years 
preceding the year of payment. Another change was that the ‘gross national 
product’, used as an SUSI factor, was changed from the ‘gross national 
product at market prices’ to the ‘gross national product at factor cost’ in order to 
eliminate the effect of changes in indirect taxes. 


All provinces, with the exception of Quebec, as well as the Yukon and North- 
west Territories have signed Agreements. Ontario chose to retain its succession 
duties and will receive reduced compensation on this account. 


The guaranteed minimum annual payments under the 1952 Agreements, 
and the estimated payments for the fiscal year 1952-53, are shown in Table 30. 


30.— Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments to Provinces and Territories under 
Most Favourable Option, and Adjusted Annual Payments as Estimated for the 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


Guaran- | Adjusted Guaran- | Adjusted 
teed Pay- teed Pay- 
Province and Option Minimum| ments Territory and Option Minimum] ments 
Pay- in Pay- in 
ments! | 1952-53!,2 ments! | 1952-531,2 
$7000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Newfoundland (First)......... 9,175 12,292 |) Yukon Territory (First)..... 170 230 
Prince Edward Island (First). . 2,977 3,916 || Northwest Territories (First) 186 239 
Nova Scotia (First)........... 15,348- 20,150 ——_——_ |-—_—_———_ 
New Brunswick (First)........ 12,576 16, 625 Totals oer. ee 231,527 | 311,701 
Ontario (Second)3............. 101, 801 Winlio | ——-— 
Manitoba (Hirst)\...7.. sne. ee 18, 635 24,760 
Saskatchewan (First)......... 20, 026 25,01 ||eQuebec) (Hirsh) stem sears ene 85,080 | 115,004 
Alberta (First)... .. sakes... 20, 986 29, 369 SS Z 
British Columbia (First)...... 29, 647 41,376 Canadatt: (aac. ee 316,607 | 426,705 
1 Subject to deduction of statutory subsidies payable in 1952. See Table 27, p. 1054. 2 Subject 
to recalculation after Feb. 28, 1957, in the light of revised statistics for gross Raoul product and population 
then available. 3 Subject to a deduction for succession duty credits allowed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for provincial succession duties paid to Ontario, since Ontario retained its succession duties. This 
is estimated at $10,205,000 for 1952-53. 4 Quebec had not entered the 1952 Agreement as at Oct. 31, 


1952. 
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Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada at Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369 as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a comparatively small net debt of $335,996,850 
incurred almost completely for public works of general utility which, like the inter- 
colonial and transcontinental railways and the canal system, remained assets, though 
perhaps not realizable assets, of the nation; the debt was also expanded by the subsi- 
dizing of enterprises like the Canadian Pacific Railway, which, though not govern- 
ment-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of settlement as well as the produc- 
tive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the country. Broadly speaking, the debt 
was incurred for productive purposes and was held mainly outside the country, the 
principal of the Federal Government funded debt payable at London, England, being 
|. $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 payable in Canada. 


From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $2,500,000,000 to a 
total of $3,042,000,000 due to heavy war and post-war expenditure and, while 
there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,586,411 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditure during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,610,593 by Mar. 31, 1939. 

From 1939 to 1946 there was an increase of $15,249,235,590, incurred mainly 
for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $18,959,846,183 at the end of 
March 1946. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net 
debt showed an increase of $10,268,846,135 during this period, amounting to 
$13,421,405,449 at the end of March 1946. At the end of March 1952, total gross 
debt had been reduced to $17,257,668,676 and net debt to $11,185,281,546. 


The portion of the funded debt, payable in foreign currencies, decreased 
sharply during the war years, as was inevitable under conditions where almost 
the entire amount of the country’s war financing was carried out through domestic 
operations. Of the total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1952, amounting to $14,695,410,451, 2-70 p.c. only was payable outside Canada: 
$53,119,649 being payable at London and $343,432,500 at New York. 

31.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-52 


Norz.—Statistics for the years 1867-99 are given at pp. 775-776 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1900-13 
a Bi $n Be me 1945 edition; those for 1914-35 at p. 972 of the 1947 edition; and those for 1936-40 at p. 1,009 
of the 1 edition. 
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Increase or Interest 
Net ae Decrease of | Interest | Received eo 
Year | Gross Debt Radin oNchotn Net Debt Per Net Debt Paid from Pee 
Carita During on Debt | Active | Cynital 
Pp Year Assets 20 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1941...| 5,018, 928,037] 1,370,236, 588] 3,648, 691,449) 317-08) 377,431, 802 139,178,670] 14,910,554] 12-10 
1942.__| 6,648, 823,424] 2,603, 602,263] 4,045,221,161| 347-11] 396,529,712 155,017,901) 21,748,701} 13-30 
1943...| 9,228, 252,012] 3,045,402,911} 6,182,849,101] 524-19 2,137,627,940|188, 556,249] 41,242,2372| 15-99 
1944... |12.359, 123,230] 3, 619,038,337} 8, 740,084,893) 731-63|2,557,235,792 242,681,180} 48,281,313?) 20-31 
1945. ..|15,712,181,527| 4,413,819, 509}11, 298,362,018} 935-91 2,558,277, 125/318, 994,821] 60,749,1867|} 26-42 


1946. ..118, 959, 846, 183) 5,538,440, 734|13, 421,405, 449/1, 091-88 2,123,043,431/409,134,502 | 70,914,626?) 33-28 
1947...|17, 698,195,740] 4,650, 439, 192/13, 047,756, 548|1, 039-58) 373,648,901 464,394,8763| 69,438,8802| 37-00 
1948. |17,197,348,981| 4,825,712, 088/12,371,636,893| 964-80/—676,119,656 455,455,204 | 75,799,9127| 35-52 
1949. ..|16,950,403,795| 5,174,269, 643}11,776,134,152| 875-74 —595,502,741|465,137,958*| 107,888,905] 34-59 
1950. ..|16,750,756,246| 5,106, 147, 047/11, 644,609,199) 849-23)—131,524,953 439,816,335 | 91,528,987?) 32-08 


1951. ..|16,923,307,028| 5,849,992, 080/11, 433,314,948] 816-14)—211,294,251 425,217,500 | 89,529,2332) 30-35 
1952. _|17,.257,668,676| 6,072,387, 129111, 185,281,546| 775-14!—248,033,402 432,423 ,08241117,621,9062{ 29-97 


1 Based on the official estimates of population given at p. 143. 2 This amount represents return 
on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada and other items. 

’ The apparent increase in interest paid is due to the accrued interest on refundable taxes having been 
charged in the year of repayment. 4 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on 
‘public debt on accrued basis. 
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Interest-Bearing Debt.-—-The interest-bearing debt of Canada has shown 
a sharp increase since 1939, amounting to $16,201,876,542..at Mar. 31, 1952. 
compared with $3,658,414,748 at the same date in 1939. The average rate of 
interest on this debt continued downward during the war years, reaching the low 
point of 2-547 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1945. Slight increases in 1946, 1947 and 1948 were 
recorded, and the rate stood at 2-710 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1948, but decreased slightly 
to 2-677 at Mar. 31, 1950, and increased to 2-783 at Mar. 31, 1950. This is in 


contrast with the experience of World War I, when the average interest rate on the 


direct debt of the nation rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1913, to a high point of 
5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, interest on the public debt absorbed 
about 26 p.c. of total Government receipts. Interest on the debt in later years has 
absorbed a smaller portion of revenue, amounting to less than 11 p.c. in the year 


ended Mar. 31, 1952, that is if the amount necessary to place interest on public 


debt on the accrual basis is excluded. 
32.—Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges thereon and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1946-52 


Nore.—Statisties for the years 1913-35 are given at p. 977 of the 1947 Year Book; and for 1936-45 at 
p. 1010 of the 1951 edition. 


Annual Average Post Annual 
Interest Interest Office Interest Aver- 
Bonds, Charges Rate Savings | on Savings Total pores age 
Debentures | on Bonds, Jon Bonds, Bank ank Interest- Thtérent Rate 
Year | and Treasury |Debentures,|. Deben- | Deposits, Deposits Bearing Gharse of 
Bills and tures and| Trust and and Debt! & Inter- 
Treasury | Treasury Other Other est 
Bills Bills Funds Funds 
$ $ D.C. $ $ $ $ pc. 
1946. ..|16, 807,177,765?) 436,223,927) 2-595 | 494,177,833] 19,517,520/17,301,355,598| 455,741,447] 2-634 
1947, , .|16, 541,900,182?) 437,851,241) 2-647 | 570,226,510} . 22,538, 419/117, 112, 126, 692] 460,392, 237) 2-690 
1948... |15,957,382,5942} 424,089,017) 2-658 | 674,555,372! 26,625, 452/116, 631,937,966] 450,714,469) 2-710 
1949, ,.|15,585,036,5803| 411,586,086] 2-641 778, 259,106]. 30,584, 639/16, 363, 295, 686] 442,170,725] 2-702 
1950...}15, 188,138,9613) 395,842,709} 2-606 | 893,025,484"| 34,709,502"/16, 081,164,445" 430,552,211"| 2-677 
1951...|15,026,779,6463| 390,401,345} 2-598 |1,066,653,327| 41,450, 793/16, 093, 432, 973 431,852,138) 2-683 
1952...|14, 695,410,451} 392,046,658} 2-668 /1,506,466,091} 58,838, 801/16, 201, 876, 542 450, 885,459] 2-783 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


portion of income tax and excess profits tax. 


2 Includes refundabie 


’ Includes refundable portion of the excess profits tax. 


Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt operations 


carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with in the Year Book 1933, pp. 842-843, 
those between 1931 and 1934 in the Year Book 1934-35, pp. 905-907; those of the 
fiscal years 1935 to 1949 in subsequent editions. 


Treasury Bills. 
highly satisfactory. -- Hach’ issue, with two exceptions «(where the bills were sold 
direct to the Bank of Canada), has been offered for public tender. Lists of treasury 
bills sold by public tender for the fiscal years ended 1934-46 appear in the respective 


Since 1934 a market for short-term treasury bills has proved’ 
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“Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. Details ofthe issues in continuation 
of the list published in the Year Book 1942 at p. 778 may be obtained on request 
from the Department of Finance, Ottawa, Ont. 


33.—Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills as at Mar. 31, 1952, 
and Annual Interest Payable Thereon 


Date Whpra Annual 
of | Description Rate Pasahle Amount of Loan Interest 
_ Maturity bsp Charge 
p.c. $ cts. $ ets. 
1952—May 1 | Treasury Notes....:.............25 13 | Canada 200,000,000 00 | 2,250,000 00 
Aug. 27 |. Deposit Certificates. .............. 12 | Canada 200,000,000 00 | 2,750,000 00 
septs 17] a reasury NOtES... ck ct ise ee eke 12 | Canada 550,000,000 00 | 7,562,500 00 
INO Veteela aiOnricOl, 194 Oe cde eas adkaua Susie 4 14 Canada 300,000,000 00 4,500,000 00 
IN OVet Ls IONT OLLLOD0 eneeee st. cc ec ces 13 Canada 300,000,000 00 5,250,000 00 
Pps Moron Salm BONUS tts 2-15. cae ae sk col owe heen. 13 Canada 325,000,000 00 4,875.000 00 
INO Vi teehee | MIUOABLOIMOD let, cin eepiciere~ dn a rs sles 2 Canada 200,000,000 00 | 4,000,000 00 
1954—Mar. 1 | Second Victory Loan.............. 23 Canada 676,355,489 001] 20,089,767 00 
Dee. IS fodveninding Loanicc. he... weve ds 2 Canada 395,000,000 00 | 7,900,000 00 
GUL ee da IGOR OF LOGO wats cree. ccthors. cas loth gidiare’¢ 2% | Canada 400,000,000 00 | 9,000,000 00 
INOVe Gia}. Enird. Victory Loans 3.2... .viccce. 3 Canada 855, 607,410 502} 25,414,081 50 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Series I........... 22 | Canada 199,260,650 00 | 5,479,667 88 
| 1957—May 1 | Fourth Victory Loan...... BE Pi ata 3 Canada 1,111, 261,650 00 | 33,337,849 50 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Series II.......... 23. | Canada 105,967,400 00 | 2,914,103 50 
1958—June | 1 -| Loan of 1938-39.................... 3 Canada 88,200,000 00 | 2,646,000 00 
SED baa Ue | puOAUS OW AOS Sel aes hes nciicksslerioe 4 London 1,771,954 03 70,878 16 
Nov. 1 anada Savings Series III......... 22. | Canada 100,783,400 00 | 2,771,543 50 
| 1959—Jan. .1 | Fifth Victory Loan................ 3 Canada 1,197,324,750 00 | 35,919,742 50 
| Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Series IV.......... 23 | Canada 148, 278,250 00 | 4,050,151 87 
| 1960—June 1 | Sixth Victory Loan................ 3 Canada 1,165, 300,350 00 | 34,959,010 50 
| Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Series V........... 22 | Canada 149,146,900 00 | 4,074,089 75 
i96i—Jan. 15 | Loan of -1936.;........c.ccceseceecs 3t | New York 47,370,000 00 | 1,539,525 00 
1962—Feb. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan............. 3 Canada 1,315, 639,200 00 | 39,469,176 00 
Aug. 1 | Canada Savings Series VI.......... 33 | Canada 357,649,750 00 | 12,517,741 25 
1968—July 1.| Loan of 1938......... Sh eRe a arate 3% | London 1,960,698 43 63,722 70 
! PULL MME COCK Bigicte sea eee es coos eichs Seve iarsve. tones 3 London 49,386,996 51 1,481,609 90 
US ae Am COANEOLNOAS, Mewes a Gucce slashes oles 04 3 New York 148,031,250 00 | 4,440,937 50 
Oct-51) Bighth Victory Loan. .).'\6.5...00.0 3 Canada 1, 295,819,350 00 | 38,874,580 50 
m0966—June:7-4 17Loan of 1986... 6. eet ce cee ee eee 3% | Canada 54,703,000 00 | 1,777,847 50 
| Septic iat Wuinth Victory Loans. ..cccu: «00,0 3 Canada 1, 691,796,700 00 | 50,753,901 00 
Wi968—June 15 | Loan of 1950........<:.....0s.-eee: 22 | Canada 350,000,000 00 | 9,625,000 00 
ORG AM DOWNS oh ck cip ta eth sie Sep 23 | New York 98,687,500 00 | 2,713,906 25 
GTS TS) ed BM be) 1X0 (oe eee he ee 22 | New York 49,343,750 00 | 1,356,953 12 
Perpetual dsoanolet OSS eee data sisis Deicoless 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
| fo52—Apr.- 4°| Treasury Bills....)......,.0.-0-0s- 0-889) Canada 75,000,000 00 666,750 00 
De Swine EreASUT Va Es tllcgeee che leans ores oes 0-890) Canada 75,000,000 00 667,500 00 
Mavetool el veasury Billstaec. cat a... eek 0-894} Canada 75,000,000 00 670,500 00 
Wa ooh aL CEASUL Ys Blas oa cus eys 6 otclabsrw > araress 0-909} Canada 75,000,000 00 681,750 00 
Semawsime = 62|) Lreasury ‘Bills. .i7. 00k. lcd. oes 0-921) Canada 75,000,000 00 690,750 00 
; sunensoul treasury Bills. od. 6. so. dc cess cee: 0-943} Canada 75,000,000 00 707,250 00 
War Savings Certificates........... 3 Canada 62,764,052 11 | 1,882,921 56 
Totals, Unmatured Funded Debt and Treasury Bills......... 14, 695,410,450 58 |392,046,657 94 
Rave DIC AD CUDACH ars, ics.+ oro oR Lis aGhie es SL oh ioeiae Stee 14,298, 858.301 61 
amine mT OMG Oniomen ty, 2 inst cn kaise 2 eee os Baa ate 53,119,648 97 
Pe SOHN CWaLY OF IG ire og aia ae oe Ass sien see ee 343,432,500 00 


' Redeemable at 101 percent. Amount outstanding includes $6,696,589.00 redemption bonus. 
* Redeemable at 101 percent. Amount outstanding includes $8,471,360.50 redemption bonus. 
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34.—Federal Government New Security Issues during the Year Ended Mar. 21, 1952 
(Payable in Canada) 


Yield Renewals 
Price| at or Recon- 
ran Mon turit Inter-| to | Price Total version Amount 
Security Issues D t Daic y est | Gov-| to Amount Included Issued 
hc Rate| ern- | Gov-| Issued in for Cash 
ment | ern- _ Amount 
ment Issued 
p.c. $ p.c $ $ ee ae 
Issued to Char- 
tered Banks— 
Deposit certificates|Aug. 29, 1951|Feb. 27, 1952) 1% |100-00) 1-125} 200,000,000) 200,000, 000 _ 
Deposit certificates|Feb. 27, 1952|/Aug. 27, 1952} 13 |100-00] 1-375 200,000,000} 200,000, 000 _ 
Two-year loan.....}Nov. 1, 1951/Nov. 1, 1953} 2 99-15} 2-44) 64,994,000} 64,994,000 ~— 
Totals sense 464,994,000] 464,994,000 — 
Issued to Bank of 
Canada— 
Six-month treasury 
NOLtESeesaem eee ay 1,1951/Nov. 1, 1951} 1 100-00} 1-000} 200,000,000} 200,000,000 _ 
Six-month treasury 
NOES 22 fai ayes ept. 1, 1951/Mar. 1, 1952} 1% |100-00} 1-125] 550,000,000) 550,000, 000 -- 
Six-month treasury 
NOLES dvacoe eee ov. 1,1951|/May 1, 1952} 1% |100-00; 1-125} 200,000,000} 200,000,000 — 
Six-month treasury : 
MOLES ae seotete aaies Mar. 1, 1952/Sept. 1, 1952] 12 {100-00} 1-375) 550,000,000) 550,000,000 _ 
Two-year loan..... Nov. 1, 1951)/Nov. 1, 1953} 2 99-15) 2-440} 135,006,000) 135,006,000 -- 
Totals eck ' 1,635,006,000]1,635,006,000 _ 
Issued to General 
Public— 
Canada Savings | 
Bonds Series VI, | 
INGESsaie ee oe Nov. 1, 1951;Aug. 1, 1962) 33 {99-3125 357, 649, 750 oo 357,649,750 | 


= | 


Grand Totals... 2,457,649,750|2,109,000,000/ 357,649,750 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Federal Government, | 
already dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the | 
guarantee of securities, by the Federal Government, of the railway lines that now | 
form the Canadian National Railways and the subsequent extensions thereof. | 
Together with these are other small indirect obligations originating in the Govern- _ 
ment’s guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of 
the bonds of the Harbour Commissions issued mainly for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business by the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank came into force.» This guarantee must be implemented “‘in the event of the 
property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, and if the | 
Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. 


For full details of cther guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1952, see 
Sehedule ‘‘V” to the Public Accounts for 1952. 
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35.--Guaranteed Debt of the Federal Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1946-52 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1914-23 are given at p. 837 of the 1943-44 Year Book; those for 1924-35 at 
p. 978 of the 1947 edition and those for 1936-45 at p. 1013 of the 1951 edition. 


— 


Railways, ; 
Guaranteed | Railways, | Canadian stste 
Vonr as to Guaranteed | National C non Other Bank of Total 
Principal as to Steam- sede Guarantees Canada 4 
and Interest Only ships ee 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1946.....| 502, 265, 560 8,358,001 | 9,400,000 | 20, 958, 182 9,188, 2941) 518,135,599 || 1,068,305, 636 
1947.....{ 528,505, 889 8,309,454 | 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 | 14,724,473] 536,264,805 |] 1,117,943, 803 
HOS8 Ones 483,502, 968 8,304,100 | 9,400,000 | 20,739,182 | 20,631,1221| 519,211,261 |] 1,061, 788, 633 
1049... 518, 500, 224 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 19, 756, 282 28,718, 3531] 540, 250,731 || 1,123,610, 765 
1950... une 553, 433,724 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 671,282 | 70,217,2821) 567,309, 813 || 1,208,017, 276 


hy ee 559, 433, 723 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 671,282 | 38,460, 8731] 552,915,324 || 1, 167,866,377 
POD 2. soe 511, 411, 723 6,985,175 | 9,400,000 671,282 | 69,204, 6831) 656,529,140 || 1,254, 202, 003 


1 Excludes indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 


Commencing with 1946, the statistics appearing in this Section have been 
prepared on a basis not strictly comparable with those given for previous years. 
Certain of the former major classifications have been eliminated or redistributed; 
in the case of tables dealing with debt, the totals are comparable with previous 
years but the classification has been revised. 


In order to prepare comparable statistics it is essential that data be presented, 
to the greatest possible extent, in terms of uniform categories. In many instances, 
activities relating to a specific function are excluded by some provincial governments 
from their ordinary account, whereas similar activities are included by other 
provinces. The special or administrative funds of this nature so excluded are, 
therefore, added to provincial ordinary account to arrive at ‘general’ revenue and 
expenditure. For this reason it is obvious that total revenue and total expenditure 
presented herein will differ considerably from totals shown in provincial public 
accounts. 


Fiscal periods dealt with are as nearly coincident as is possible in view of the 
variations in provincial fiscal year-ends. For example, figures shown for 1949 are 
for the following fiscal year-ends: Nova Scotia, Nov. 30, 1949; New Brunswick, 
Oct. 31, 1949; and all other provinces, Mar. 31, 1950. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Further 
details are given in the D.B.S. annual report, Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments. Years referred 
to throughout this Section are fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 
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Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


The figures of revenue and expenditure presented in this Subsection do not 
agree with those shown in Tables 1 and 3, pp. 1021 and 1023, because of differences 
in the methods used to compute ‘net’ figures. 


Tables 36, 37 and 38 present a general summary of provincial government 
finance by combining ordinary and capital account revenue and expenditure on a 
net basis. .These tables provide a more valid comparison between provinces and 
between years than those based on ordinary account alone because certain types of 
expenditure may be made through ordinary account in one year and through capital 
account in another. ‘Net Genera] Revenue’ is arrived at by deducting from ‘Gross 
General Revenue’ as shown in Table 39: (a) all institutional revenue; (6) interest, 
premium, discount and exchange; and (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions. 
received from other governments. This revenue is also deducted from the pertinent 
functions of expenditure to arrive at ‘Net General Expenditure’. While the surplus 
position is the same in the gross and net presentation, the former emphasizes the 
gross administrative burden of services and the latter shows the net cost of these 
services. ‘Net Capital Expenditure’ is arrived at by deducting all capital revenue 
from ‘Gross Capital Expenditure’. 


The classification of revenue by source and of expenditure by function was 
revised considerably in 1946; details of these changes may be found in the Year 
Book 1951, p. 1,014. In 1948 there were certain additional changes; motor-fuel 
and fuel-oil sales taxes were combined into one total and general retail sales taxes, 
which have grown in significance, were taken out of ‘Sales Taxes—Other Com- 
modities and Services’ and shown as a separate item. In 1949, education 
expenditure previously classified as ‘Employment Training Programs’, is no longer 
shown separately but is included in ‘Schools Operated by Local Authorities’ or 
‘Universities, Colleges and Other Schools’. 


Newfoundland is included in provincial financial statistics for the first time 
in 1949. Liquor Control revenue appears under five headings: ‘Taxes—Alcoholic 
Beverages’, ‘Privileges, Licences and Permits—Liquor Control and Regulation’, 
‘Fines and Penalties’, ‘Contributions from Government Enterprises — Liquor Profits’, 
and ‘Other Revenue’; the latter includes confiscations under liquor control. 


36.—Net General Revenue and Net Combined General and Capital Expenditure 
of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 1946-49 


Revenue Expenditure 

Province —__—  —]}HAY 

1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 

$7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland..... aes ies nee 17, 424 a Ae Ses 26,077 
IP beislancdie. coe. 3,511 4,658 4,730 5, 091 4,065 6, 305 5,915 6, 743 
Nova Scotia...... 21, 659 32,389 32, 667 34, 249 24,614 35,316 44,346 52,703 
New Brunswick... 20, 055 28, 844 28, 453 29,431 25,547 34, 130 42,484 40, 037 
Quebecseenacenen 151,372 193, 756 203, 258 207,040 148, 670 189, 862 234, 027 197,651 
Ontarioke. ere 150,732 | 223,213 | 220,024 | 285,421 | 161,752 | 203,539 | 250,738 280, 550 
Manitoba. ........ 22,7291 34, 004 35, 902 38, 042 19,218! 27, 963 35, 897 38, 831 
Saskatchewan..... Seo 10s| Webs) 3 be 56,332 61,275 Soyoot se  b2, 539 55,375 60, 446 
Al Dern tate eee 36,598 47,510 62, 957 88,363 32,353 43,989 55, 938 58,729 
British Columbia... 57, 763 72, 004 100, 678 124, 260 57,322 85, 032 109, 550 163, 267 
Otals nee ne 501,789 | 689,690 | 745,001 | 840,601 || 508,878 | 678,675 | 834,270 925,034 


1 Kleven months due to change in fiscal year. 
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37.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years 
1948 and 1949 


Item 


Taxes— 
Gorporationaser< son sks: 


Income— | 
COTHOTETIOU =: ant ancieis diene 
Lato ng oVob fay Wi eeriees eee & 


ROO UY Mesatersrec alt, SO naiess Saver axe 
! 


Sales— 
Alcoholic beverages....... 
Amusements and admis- 


ee ee ee ee 


(Foner alee PT oF ee ai 
LOD ACC cee co) Sons Ns 


SEL VICEI ee aces one 


Privileges, Licences and Per- 
mits— 

Liquor control and regulation 

Motor-vehicle............... 


Totals, Privileges, Licences 
ANG CREPALtS. Yes nies laws 


Sales and Services............ 


Fines and Penalties........... 


1948 


19491 


19491 


eee eee eee 


$'000 


22,509 |. 


87, 604 
186 


363, 453 


25,011 
50,573 
58,736 


10, 928 


145, 248 


20,046 
2,087 


$’000 
20, 928 
105,948 
122 
5,731 


1,477 


20,533 
138,769 
61, 900 
9,578 


3,265 
28, 838 
20,739 


417,828 


25,932 
58, 198 
81,670 


12,219 


178,019 


20, 222 
2,230 


Item 1948 
$’000 
Other Governments— 
Dominion - Provincial taxa- 
tion agreement............ 84, 272 
Share income tax on power 
MIT tLOS NA sin. mo eee — 
Federal subsidies........... 16,965 
Lotalsy Hederaly sce seuss 101, 237 
Municipalitiessc act ec.c. access 1,727 
Totals, Other Governments.} 102,964 
Contributions from Govern- 
ment Enterprises and 
Other Funds— 
EAGUOLEPLOUtSS. ot-ae gees oe 102,521 
Other 2 od hate, CREA a Sen er ep 4,615 
OtherfReveniee o6....2060025 923 
Totals, excluding Non-Rev- 
enue and Surplus Receipts.} 741,857 
Non-Revenue and Surplus Re- 
ceipts— 
Refunds of previous years’ 
expenditures: ...6.5..0..0 481 
Refunds of advances credited 
LOU TEVENUCKe hots fess. nee 1,943 
Och er a ees ae oss 720 
Totals, Non-Revenue and 
Surplus Receipts......... 3, 144 
Grand Totals............ 745,001 


$'000 
79,931 


1,490 
25,541 


106, 962 


865 


107, 827 


106, 803 
6 


’ 


1,086 


837, 831 


530 


2,219 
21 


2, 770 


840,601 


1 Tacindes Newfoundland. 


2 Formerly included under ‘Other commodities and services’. 


38.—Details of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditure of Provincial 
Governments, Fiscal Years 1948 and 1949 


Item 


erislativelc oe pees ees 
Research, planning and sta- 
IStICS A) eee tn oa ee 


Totals, General Government 


Protection of Persons and Pro- 
perty— 
Law enforcement............ 
COLTECIONS) tr. 08s Ss flea i 
Police protection............ 
MOEA OTy CE eG es te MO es 


Totals, Protection of Persons 
BNC LETOPCrey sconce A ee. 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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1948 


19491 


19491 


| || -_ LE Eee | 


$000 


27,752 
6, 240 


288 


34, 280 


9,347 
9,674 
8,574 


7,334 


34,929. 


$’000 


28,066 
4,292 


314 


32, 672 


10, 494 
10, 807 
12,706 


11, 859 


45, 866 


Item 1948 
$7000 
Transportation and Communi- 
cations— 
Highways, roads and bridges} 252,356 
RBI WH YSN ae cc Sete hse 42 
Telephone, telegraph and 
NVI OLOSA eter os tie ccovieas sets 16 
WUE WRAY Se wccus meleceecites 2,232 
Other. her ease ee tee 4 
Totals, Transportation and 
Communications.......... 254, 650 
Health and Social Welfare— 
ealth— 
GoncralW yee stacey as: 2,741 
Publicthealth. .ca es... 9,725 
Medical, dental and allied 
SONVICESH ee «ote ce - 4,327 
IOSpltalsCares...ca.ee sess 85,568 
Potaish Healehy. sovecsece 102,361 


$000 


249,455 
301 


25 
3,914 
6 


253,701 


2,768 
9,495 


4,984 
125, 804 


143,051 
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38.—Details of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditure of Provincial 
Governments, Fiscal Years 1948 and 1949—concluded 


Item 1948 19491 Item 1948 19492 
Health and Social Welfare— $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
concluded 
Social Welfare— Trade and Industrial Develop- 
Aid to aged persons......... 30, 764 40,0590 Ita ment aon Me oe eae See ne 4,354 5,094 
Aid to blind persons......... 1,229 1,520 : 
Aid to unemployed employ- Local Government Planning |. 

ables and unemployables.. 7,020 12,566 || and Development........... 1,270 1,289 
Mothers’ allowances......... 14, 402 16,063 
Child welfare............... 2,651 3)815)||Debt:Chargest.2 5.54 ee 88,131 | 101,341 
MR DOUT. atnine a crave come eae 2,793 2,017 
Othenrccsh sores hes obs sae 2,737 4,013 Contributions to Other Gov- i 

—_———_ ]—__——— ernments— 
Totals, Social Welfare....... 61,596 80,053 || Shared-revenue contributions 6, 659 11,079 
—_——_—_—__| | Subsidies................... 6,131 3,797 
Totals, Health and Social a 
Welfareseces: coats oases 163,957 | 223,104 || Totals, Contributions to 
ee | Other Governments....... 12,790 14, 876 
Recreational and Cultural ween |e 
Servicess: cassie nee: 4, 888 5, 654 
Education— 
Schools operated by local Contributions to Government 

AULNOLIEIESs eee oe eens 95,475 115,988 || Enterprises and Other Funds. 9,934 13 687 
Universities, colleges and 

other schools.............. 33, 024 32,069 Other Expenditure............ 6, 452 5,324 
Education of the handicapped 1,016 1, 287 | 
Employment training pro- Totals, Excluding Non-Ex- 

Peg het Opie rewin ee eae 2,964 2 pense and Surplus Payments] 832,486 | 923,000 
Other? (aces ce. eee ee 9,251 10,909 wa 
Totals, Education........... 141,730 | 160,253 

Natural Resources and Pri- Non-Expense and Surplus Pay- 

mary Industries— ments— 

Fish and game.............. 6, 296 1405) || GRAd vances ay.cre ens ste s 191 205 
HOFESta Wate oan ee Sewanee 22,472 28,523 || Refunds of previous years’ 
Lands: settlement and agri- TEVEHIC sco se een ee 115 204 

GutUre See eae see 35,422 34,3844 VO Chenega tiricins 6 cases 1,478 1,625 
Minerals and mines......... 3,362 4,258 a 
Others 3 eerste seer 7,569 | —14,4313] Totals, Non - Expense and 

| Surplus Payments........ 1,784 2,034 

Totals, Natural Resources | —— 
and Primary Industries. .. 75,121 60, 139 Grand Totals............ 834,270 | 925,034 

1 Includes Newfoundland. - 2 Included with ‘Schools operated by local authorities’ or ‘ Uni- 
versities, colleges and other schools’. 3 Negative amount because of $19,641,000 capital revenue 
offset against expenditure. 4JIncludes debt retirement amounting to $38,391,000 in 1948 and 


$48,677,000 in 1949. 


39.—Gross General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, 
Fiscal Years 1946-49 


Revenue Expenditure 

Province YAY 

1946 1947 1948 1949 1946 1947 1948 1949 

$000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland... . Koc ae oes 19,944 ee Kan wee 24,542 
PieHaislands: ss 4,017 5,365 5, 697 6,375 3,897 5,092 5,086 6,418 
Nova Scotia...... 27, 645 38,798 40, 253 44,426 24,331 29,306 AL Raya! 44,301 
New Brunswick... 24,420 83,791 34,026 36, 885 22,200 27,217 32,176 36,997 
QUEDEG. = sarees. : 173, 427 219, 269 231,508 244,514 146, 754 174, 648 197, 622 212,605 
Ontario=-e soe. 180, 605 255, 876 254,901 280,914 169, 450 211, 237 258, 059 291,425 
Manitoba......... 28,7251 41,508 44,107 48, 663 23,1701 33, 348 39, 182 43,340 
Saskatchewan..... 45,1981 61,907 66, 226 72,690 40,1121 56, 287 60,729 67,961 
Alberta), isis. 43,167 54, 626 71,347 98, 626 33,408 38,581 47,444 52,105 


British Columbia..| 65,401 | 81,672 | 119/669 | 145,090 || 54,893 | 79/343 | 113/397] 156,120 


— ee | ef | |_| ET | 


Totals). Gaxgan 592,605 | 792,812 | 867,734 | 998,127 || 518,175 | 655,054 | 788,996 935,814 


1 Eleven months due to change in fiscal year. 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


The average coupon rate of gross bonded debt of Provincial Governments 
decreased each year from 4-12 p.c. in 1942 to 3-53 p.c. in 1949. Prince Edward 
Island had the lowest average coupon rate in 1949 and Alberta in 1950. 


40.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive.of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
Fiscal Years 1946-50 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Year ee ee Coupon | Term of ata Coupon | Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Newfoundland 

$’000 p.c. yrs. 
CSIRO er one oe | | 6, 223 3-34 22-3 
MOBO saan aate 24 RI AI CARE 6, 223 3°34 22-3 

Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 

$’000 DOs Sob yrs’ $’000 p.c. yrs. 
OU SEO. < ciniare ite cere iw 6 SG ok ace 11,583 3:59 13-0 105,780 3-76 19-6 
“if oe 2s ae ee 11,023 3-29 12-7 99, 345 3-58 18-9 
{So a ae ee 13,873 3-18 12-0 124, 470 3-42 17-0 
Og 5a Ae Seen a ee 15, 402 3-13 12-3 141,098 3-38 16-5 
PIE eee eee 15, 666 3-09 12-5 156, 632 3-29 16-8 

New Brunswick Quebec 

$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
OLN ie oe eet Gh elas Soe en ene 117,029 3°76 18-5 408,311 3°47 17-3 
NGS Tene eee isrns esis « Ura Ginoe kis 123, 681 3:60 18-3 390, 275 3°45 17-2 
A Rea ae eee as a yc. -anstioe yah ae of 137, 967 3°55 18-2 437,900 3°36 17-2 
WD AG ew eee re oicceai ale ous, cre sierate a oe 158, 654 8-51t 17-3 419,450 3:43 17-4 
PPD) are Mee eavape tararctcie wrctabig ie ase s 165, 8421 3:48 17-3 420,085 3°39 17-7 

Ontario Manitoba 

$’000 p.c. yrs. ; $’000 p.c. yrs. 
Ty I ee iin ool Sicko mievarstereny 591,790 3-70 21-1 Wo. 200 4-24 24-0 
UWS | ORE ae te ee 576, 947 3:77 22-0 62, 806 4.27 25-4 
UAE os Oa hat Site en aera ae 583 , 349 3-64 21-2 74, 686 4-07 23°3 
a ils es aa 654, 503 3-56 21-2 91,480 3-82 21-5 


MME Oe Str nis as Swe tn 672, 667} 3:52 21-9 98,446 3°68 19-6 


——— ee 


ms Exclud@s bonds assumed by the Province. 
98462~-684 
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40.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
Fiscal Years 1946-50.—concluded 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Year = at Coupon | Term of ees d Coupon | Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Saskatchewan Alberta 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 pace yrs. 
LOA G ener een tea. em ae ae 129,300 4-30 20-5 113,130 3-47 23-7 
1947... 7:5 ARNE eS a eee 138, 329 4.24 20-0 108,565 3°38 22-3 
Ee ies eae pani ae ttt at aati: Porbit 142, 460 4-20 19-4 108, 289 3-37 22-3 
194008 Vere tee ae ee ee eee 130, 822 4-16 19-6 168, 700 3-16 20-5 
LOB OR ke teste me oe ct ee 134,594 4.02 19-5 88,765 2-86 15-0 
British Columbia Totals 
$000 p.c yrs $000 p.c. yrs 
OL ee eee Rees oe ek eee a ee 120, 069 3-94 21-7 el Orenece 3°73 20-2 
KO Gane lee RAR as | ee Bole ee 130, 884 3°82 22-0 1, 641, 855 3-66 20-3 
OSS reterr Renter Wa ent Bota be 143, 984 38-69 21-7 1,766,978 3°61 19-8 
QAO) aN Reet See UE Po: a nee 168,763 3°55 21-2 1,955,095 3°53 19-5 
19502. eee Re ree en ee 185, 820 3-36 20-0 1,944,740! 3°46 19-3 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the Province, 


41.—Total Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
by Currency of Payment, Fiscal Years 1946-50 


Payable in— 


Canad sconlliyacescnesd ee ere Raa ence nub Nees 
London (England) only............ 
London (England) and Canada.... 
INGW. ork only apy tek eee ne eee 


New Yorkiand’ Canadas...) sce. 


(England), New York 


T.ondon 


CONC AL eet h eee ae Se ek ae ee 


CCD Or alee tear ae Nake meee Sie eee 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


1946 1947 

$000 $000 
ics ie 1,030, 826 1,057, 162 
ie ne 36, 912 29,957 
Bc hec's 16,214 11, 405 
oe GA 21,905 3,000 
= (Bee Bene 339,395 318,753 
and 
she caer 226, 237 221,578 
es a4 4,736 — 
baie 1,672,225 | 1,641,855 


1948 19491 19501,p 

$'000 $'000 $'000 
1,210,291 | 1,361,933 | 1,421, 651 
29,958 28, 670 19,359 
8, 721 7,582 2,974 
= = 16,875 
301,787 | 346,182 300, 867 
216,221 | 210,728 183.014 
1,766,978 | 1,955,095 | 1,944,740 


2 Excludes bonds assumed by the Provinces. 
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Section 4.—Municipal Finance* 
Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta, 
municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta municipal districts, 
the valuations of personal property assessed have risen sharply with the growth of 
the oil industry. In Manitoba, the personal property tax is used generally by 
all classes of municipalities except cities. Aside from property, the most important 
type of valuation for taxation purposes is business assessment, although not all 
provinces assess for business purposes separately and distinctly from real property 
valuations. A variation of methods, schedules and rates exists not only between 
provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. Some muni- 
cipalities use the rental basis, others the value of floor space occupied and still 
others the capital value of the premises occupied. Four of the provinces have 
other miscellaneous types of assessment, the general nature of which will be noted 
from the-footnotes to Table 44. 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 44 are not entirely comparable, on 
an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties taxable 
for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment laws, 
which are not all similar either in application or in effect. For instance, in British 
Columbia cities and municipal districts improvements cannot be taxed on a value in 
excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or, in most of the villages, in excess of 50 p.c. of 
taxable values; the values actually taxed in 1950 ranged from nil to 75 p.c. In the 
majority of cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable 
values, but for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented 
approximately 51 p.c. of total taxable values. It should also be noted that Table 45 
does not include assessed valuations in Improvement Districts for either Saskat- 
chewan or Alberta. In Saskatchewan these amounted to $26,874,190 in 1946, 

$26,892,080 in 1947, $28,777,035 in 1948, $31,412,485 in 1949 and $26,535,545 in 
| 1950; in Alberta the figures for the same years were $62,753,779, $68,645,962, 
$65,713,818, $68,244,456 and $53,557,822, respectively. In addition, there are 
other intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in turn, further 
affect interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be owing to the lack of 
integrated municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establishing 
values on a province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central authority. 
Some provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these lines in 
recent years. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistica. 
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Province 
and Year 


N’f’ld.— 
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Real 
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44,._Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1946-50 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


448, 357, 2767 
487, 636, 0727 
528,714, 7507 
573, 460, 2567 
622,441,7217 


Personal : 
Property Property Business 
$ $ $ 
10,984, 447 4,502,720 
bik 425-735 4,656, 100 
125272 ,.820 5,353, 199 
13,714, 935 5,777, 847 
16, 872,045 6,085,510 
157, 154, 637 28,015, 764 10,153,105 
163,793,261 30,708, 957 10,473,500 
172, 646, 093 32,901,111 10, 866,035 
179, 425, 853 35, 658, 983 11, 826, 635 
186,588, 461 36,277, 051 12,527,060 
172,431,970 25, 603, 181 17,628, 2103 
202,428, 452 83,671,051 21,704, 1538 
216, 747, 760 39, 148, 968 24, 838, 7623 
232,968,026 49, 867, 238 20; 242, 638 
248,004, 509 52 0oo oie 20,005,507 
2,890, 673,352 282,781,011 
3,030,283 ,255 316, 084, 049 
3,097,590,198 aa a OAT eh 
3,541,093 ,264 439,425,168 
3,724,238,000 475,081, 000 
445 388, 274 5,655,410 12,442,215 
459, 840, 343 6,416, 250 14,902,614 
497, 463,070 6,444, 105 18, 689,579 
545, 455, 305 6,765, 685 20, 686, 352 
567,470, 959 6, 866, 910 23, 655, 349 
782, 937, 261 40,073, 658 
807,306, 328 42,162,089 
828, 407, 584 44,521,364 
820,489,189 44, 803, 884 
840, 894,583 45, 421, 203 
516, 607, 849 13.626, 153 13,120,380 
558, 870, 813 12,902, 881 14,547,559 
589,099,501 18, 205, 092 16, 859, 447 
635,773, 891 26,337, 662 19, 690, 072 
696, 367, 285 26,561,370 24,392, 850 


°2,530,702,0005 


3,173,454,363 
3,346,367 ,304 
3,434,843,475 
3,980,518,432 
4,199,319,000 


463, 485, 899 
481,159, 207 
522,596, 754 
572,907,342 
597,993, 218 


823,552,471 
849, 843,317 
873, 153, 148 
865, 367, 9038 
886,388, 566 


546, 052, 120 
590, 048, 000 
626, 648, 740 
681, 801, 625 
747, 261,505 


448 , 357,276 
487, 636,072 
528,714, 750 
573, 460, 256 
622,441,721 


Total 
Total Exemptions 
$ $ 
15, 487, 167 6,101,500 
16, 081, 835 6,176,500 
17, 626, 024 7,456,500 
19,492,782 7,456, 500 
22,957,555 8,588,500 
199,040,291 | 93,799,064 
208,807,593 | 95,469,188 
220,347,539 | 98.190. 291 
930,951,331 | 96.594. 851 
239,605,772 | 100,567,331 
215, 663, 361 : 
257,803, 656 : 
‘ 980,735,490 : 
307, 626,148 § 
325,112, 684 ; 
2,870,933,000 | 909,585,0004 


883, 845, 0004 


440, 985, 0006 
639,762,954 
672, 486, 650 
690, 345, 875 
813,812,000 


159, 400, 109 
156, 403, 203 
145,537,582 
150, 227, 268 
150, 610, 692 


98,992,996 
105, 992, 261 
126,093, 885 
125,049,181 
129,356,385 


65, 334, 428 
66, 463, 605 
71,396,730 
76,510, 667 
88, 450, 368 


433, 520,3198 
454,327, 2758 
495, 603, 2908 
530, 676, 1338 
574,779, 1498 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—household tax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, and rentals tax, 


Moncton; Sask.—special franchise; Alta.—franchise and other special. 


30me municipalities; total exemptions are incomplete. 


specified. 


5 Cities and towns only. 


2 Includes estimated values for 
3 Includes some other types of valuations not 
4 Includes temporary exemptions amounting to $64,659,000 in 1948 for all municipalities 


and $71,154,000 in 1950 for cities and towns only. 6 Cities only. 


7 Includes $223,651,933 (1946), $247,390,470 (1947), $278,368,097 (1948), $311,248,321 (1949) and $347,871,475 
(1950), valuation of improvements, the total value of which was $468,844,049 (1946), $511,289,782 (1947), - 
$574,582,394 (1948), $634,949,978 (1949) and $852,431,273 (1950), and the maximum value at which they could 
be taxed was $292,353,568 (1946), $379,965,133 (1947), $430,936,795 (1948), $476,212,483 (1949) and $522,294,002 


(1950). 


and $226,258,620 (1950), valuation of exempted 


8 Consists of $188,328,203 (1946), $190,427,963 (1947), $199,388,993 (1948), $206,974,496 (1949) 
properties, and $245,192,116 (1946), $263,899,312 (1947), - 


$296,214,297 (1948), $323,701,657 (1949) and $504,559,798 (1950), exemptions of taxable improvements as 
referred to in footnote 7. 


ws. 
ae 
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While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, the information given shows that these properties have assumed relatively 
high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in taxable 
assessed valuations that may be attributed largely to the stimulus to business and 
industry in general arising from the War and the buoyancy of the economy in 
‘succeeding years. 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 45 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by municipalities in the years 
1946-50 inclusive, and the total taxes outstanding at the end of those years. 
Although these figures are as nearly comparable as existing published reports 
permit, nevertheless, they still reflect some inconsistencies owing particularly to 
‘intraprovincial variations in the division of responsibility for tax administration 


between municipalities and school authorities. 


‘are not included in the municipal levies. 


45.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1946-50 
Norr.—These figures include school taxes only to the extent that such are levied and collected by the 


| municipalities on behalf of local school authorities. 


| municipal organizations. 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, ‘Taxes Receivable and 
: Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
—- Ser; ee for Taxes ictan 
SOR rrears .C.o 
Total Lavy Total low 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
OS ORT teen er, 931,215 845,334 90-8 265, 703 265,703 28-5 
ODO Pt. wee, Sass Sh 1,030, 979 969,971 94-1 353, 138 358, 138 34-3 
P. K. Island—! 
ROLORLL, tur eee eS 393,791 403,666 | 102-5 132, 449 132, 449 33-6 
OES EAS ee Pw ees Sone ac 445,532 456, 380 102-4 232, 808 232, 808 52-3 
MSS Aecatter tet emctene 6 ps, 472,380 472,589 100-0 222,960 222,960 47-2 
Ee 40s it ee 777,767 761, 625 97-9 225, OM DOS IU 29-0 
VEE ella Bite ena eateaae gst ee ates 864, 602 822, 688 95-2 244, 482 244, 482 28-3 
Nova Seotia— ; i 
MAGE ery lees Satta’. at 10,705,668 | 10,635,395 99-3 | 3,227,837 204,500 || 3,482,337 32:15, 
BOL AN eet eae ees 12,054,778 | 11,437,476 94-9 | 3,713,902 198,637 | 3,912,539 32-5": 
era Ck eee 12,707,972 | 12,342,248 97-1 3, 806,377 195,841 | 4,€02,218 |, 31-5 , 
“UE hae eee ce aa ge 13,610,727 | 13,199,199 96-9 | 4,038,184 179,418 |} 4,217, 602 31-0 
RODS Meee tate Ls. 14,320,422 | 13,946,136 97-4 | 4,203,943 | 1,007,109 5,211,052 36-4 
New Brunswick— 

EOE ict ey trabeesbi Sane 7,350,4072| 7,350,0872) 99-3] 3,040,178 s 3,040,178 41-4 
DETR pe oa eaten 8,023,4912| 7,673,3082| 95-6] 2,704,833 93,674 || 2,798,507 34-9 
BOAR toa ctse 5 eSee 9,141,1362] 8,426,1732] 92-2) 2,792,139 88,474 | 2,880,613 | 31-5 
Hs be 16. oe Senn aa 11,116,4712] 10,201,8992) 91-8 | 3,544,853 80,629 ||. 3,625,482 32-6 
TED oe aap aes 12,294,3802) 11,178,3757] 91-0} 4,356,118 183,070 |} 4,539,188 36-9 

117,628,950 | 117,925,376 | 100-3 | 11,115,210 | 8,033,594 |] 19,148,804 16-3 

135,402,232 | 133,406,269 98-5 | 10,885,288 5,135,715 |} 16,021,003 11-8 

149,450,795 | 148,963,661 99-7 | 12,765,099 6,163,786 || 18,928, 885 12-7 

170,378,640 | 167,154,308 98-1 | 16,223,329 5,385, 640 || 21,608, 969 12-7 

188,959,809 | 187,672,943 99-3 | 17,707,760 | 4,793,468 I! 22,501,228 12-9 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1074. 


In some instances, school taxes 


Taxes are not included for schools outside incorporated 
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45.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1946-30—concluded 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
ro renee for Taxes Sam 
.C. 0 rrears .C.0 
Total len Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ : $ 
Manitoba— 

GAGS. AEROS. Sees 21,850,851 | 24,078,551 | 110-2 | 3,321,263 | 5,875,686 | 9,196,949 42-1 
AV oe eer Seri eich om tee 22,913,313 | 22,495,093 98-2 3,570, 625 4,758,020 8,328, 645 36-3 
O48 Ae ares ane 27,154,286 | 26,210,912 96-5 4,447,077 4,549, 261 8,996, 338 33-1 
1940S paar beige on 30,423,998 | 29, 223, 263 96-1 | 5,528,560 | 4,266,927 || 9,795,487 32-2 
1950 eee ne ects 32, 658,247 | 30,416, 670 93-1 | 6,977,569 | 3,769,230 || 10,746, 799 33-0 

Saskatchewan— 

Qa Ga ee ae Norra 26,778,439 | 27,825,445 | 103-9 | 11,309,019 | 11,272,746 || 22,581,765 84-3 
1Q4 (ety. eee ree ee 29,337,261 | 28,712,019 97-9 | 10,392,172 | 10,605,292 |) 20,997, 464 71-6 
OAS ere men cow ciee 33,207,061 | 32,267,890 97-2 | 9,665,762 | 10,029,034") 19,694,796 ‘59-3F 
1949 so rpties Ane ones 35,960,687 | 33,671,898 93-6 | 10,412,745 | 9,407,765 || 19,820,510 55-1 
1950G 32a. eae 38,177,754 | 35,081, 615 91-9 | 12,115,867 | 8,725,251 || 20,841,118 54-6 

Alberta—4 
1946 2a Senne en 23,290,792 | 24,633,528 | 105-8 | 6,748,050 | 12,833,210 |} 19,581,260 84-1 
104 Ti 3s eaeeere aes 26,290,949 | 26,474,274 | 100-7 | 6,380,108 | 11,410,124 || 17,790, 232 67-7 
ee nee aes sor 30,851,696 | 30,991,142 | 100-5 | 6,171,764 | 12,150,324 |] 18,322,088 59-4 
1949) ee patente. core 35,003,570 | 34,759, 892 99-3 | 7,650,413 | 11,028,278 || 18,678, 691 53-4 
1950. 3s-eeecareteiece. 39,562,655 | 37,311,961 94-3 | 10,608,071 | 10,772,481 || 21,380,552 54-0 
British Columbia— 
NE ee ae SEMA SED ach 22,623,665 | 22,684,018 | 100-3 | 1,613,484 | 8,207,688 | 9,821,122 43-4 
1 y di ene na 25,473,598 | 25,093,644 98-5 | 1,976,956 | 7,423,629 || 9,400,585 36-9 
O48 oe Sango werrratretere ees 28,694,669 | 28,118,167 98-0 | 2,547,197 | 6,627,977 || 9,175,174 32-0 
L949). cance woeteartteers 315675181 4) Sl 1195127 98-6 | 3,024,234 | 6,160,178 || 9,184,412 29-1 
1950. ccc eeee 33,292,455 | 33,555,169 | 100-8 | 3,135,089 | 5,989,343 | 9,124,432 27-4 


1 Includes estimates as actual figures are not available in some instances. 2 Excludes $1,366,821 
in each of the years 1946 and 1947 and $2,051,422 in 1948, 1949 and 1950 being compensation through Pro- 
vincial Government for loss of income tax. 3 No figures available for Quebec since 1945. 
4 Includes certain provincial and other special taxes (see text following this table), but excludes taxes in 
Improvement Districts. 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for 
services between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, 
extreme caution should be exercised in using the figures in Table 45 as a basis for 
interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, municipalities are required to levy certain taxes 
for and on behalf of the provincial government and for other special purposes for 
which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. 
taxes included in the municipal levies in these two provinces, are as follows:— 


Province and Taz 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Public revenue taxes (provincial)... 1,661,667 1,636,076 1, 662, 404 1, 689, 059 1,756, 869 
Telephone and hail taxes.......... 2,106, 250 2, 293, 634 2,067, 203 1,770, 416 1, 936, 645 
Totals, Saskatchewan......... 3, 767,917 3,929, 710 3, 729, 607 3,459, 475 8, 693, 514 
——————— SS mneneene SS Saas —S—SSS— 
Alberta— 
Educational and wild lands taxes 
(provincial). /. 05. 08. ee 1,009, 951! 9,965 11,864 9,101 16,561 
Seca eemeenae ee on — SSS 


1 Includes social services taxes. 


The amounts of such © 
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There has been a slow steady rise in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
recent years. While most provinces show increases, this does not necessarily mean 
an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, but is the result, 
in part at least, of increased assessed valuations. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
the increases are, to a considerable extent, owing to the establishment of larger 
school units, so that certain municipalities are now levying taxes formerly levied 
by rural school boards. During the years 1946-50, tax collections continued high 
in relation to total levies, resulting in substantial reductions in the amount of 
taxes outstanding, although these are still relatively high in most provinces. The 
situation varies considerably for different classes of municipalities. 


Reference has been made heretofore to the Improvement Districts in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta which, although not incorporated municipalities, are 
maintained more or less as self-sustaining areas on such a basis by the provincial 
governments. Taxation figures for these Districts are excluded from Table 45, 
but by reason of the special significance attached to them in relation to municipal 
organization in these provinces, and the fact that they may become incorporated, or 
part of existing municipalities at some future date, the corresponding information 
with regard to them is shown in Table 46. 


46.—Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1946-50 


a 
Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 

Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 

Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 

Se ert: fore for Taxes a epeerones ae 
.C.0 rrears ._CFo 
Total tee Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—! 
OA GRR reeds « ace es 686, 023 716,446 | 104-4 |. 1,202,423 233, 457 1,435,880 | 209-3 
Me een ie are 755, 824 722,871 95-6 1,189,069 254, 876 1,443,945 191-0 
on SIR GR aS aS ace 936, 871 981,978 | 104-8 | 1,097,074 269,016 |} 1,366,090 | 145-8 
194 GW eee oes 1,059,128 998, 933 94-3 998, 607 316,755 || 1,315,362 | 124-2 
LTE as i ee 8 a 922,214 807, 596 87-5 896, 170 385,940 |} 1,282,110 | 139-0 
Alberta— 
OSG Me Serta ee tes. 1,944,378 2,314, 184 119-0 3,408, 445 ns 3,408, 445 175-3 
OATES Re corre Ns 2,189,138 | 2,380,949 108-8 | 2,851,758 uN 2,851,758 | 1380-3 
GAS see ee. Ye 2,117,557 | 2,321,189 | 109-6 | 2,197,955 hy 2,197,955 | 103-8 
DEY ics | Setar am 2,826,748 | 2,707,741 95-8 | 2,021,843 ae 2,021, 843 71-5 
ODO ee es 2,338,172 | 2,219,100 95-0 | 1,837,339 ae 1,837,339 78-6 
Totals— 

OSG ero en oe 2,630,401 | 3,030,630 | 115-2 | 4,610,868 233,457 || 4,844,325 | 184-2 
ie) bf oseaesce Sores Feared 2,944,962 | 3,103,820 | 105-4 | 4,040,827 254,876 || 4,295,703 | 145-9 
AQABA as ee ae 3,034,428 | 3,303,167 | 108-1 | 3,295,029 269,016 || 3,564,045 | 116-7 
1949S 3,885,876 | 3,706,674 95-4 | 3,020,450 316,755 || 3,337,205 85-9 
9 LOE Dees tet nad ee Ie Se a 3,260,386 | 3,926,496 92-8 | 2,733,509 385,940 || 3,119,449 95-7 


1 Includes public revenue (provincial) taxes amounting to $53,558 in 1946, $53,619 in 1947, $56,636 in 1948, 
$62,329 in 1949 and $52,834 in 1950. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada, coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities and 
other services or facilities, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. From 1933 to 1946 the trend was downward but since 
1947 it has shown a considerable increase. 
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Several important factors contributed to the 1933-46 decline, not the least 
important of which was the measure of control exercised by provincial governments 
over capital expenditure involving the incurring of debt. In addition, there was 
a more or less orderly retrenchment during the depression years following periods 
of what proved to be unwarranted expansion which, along with widespread demands 
to ease the tax burden on real property, resulted in the severe curtailment of capital 
undertakings and works requiring debenture financing. Also, the greater part of 
the municipal long-term debt was represented by serial or instalment-type deben- 


tures, that require yearly repayments of principal. During the 1930’s, the rehabili- - 


tation of existing assets and new works and improvements necessitated by normal 
expansion and development were sacrificed mainly in the interests of the taxpayers. 
After the outbreak of war in 1939 the policy of deferment was continued, or even 
extended, to free the financial market to the needs of the Federal Government in 
meeting war financing requirements. Since the end of the War, however, muni- 
cipalities, denied improvement programs for so long, have been getting these under 
way, resulting in increased amounts of debenture debt. Table 47 shows figures of 
municipal indebtedness for 1949 and 1950 and includes temporary loans and other 
liabilities in addition to debenture debt. 


47.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 
1949 and 1950 : 
Norr.—Figures for Quebec are not available. Figures shown are compiled from published reports of 


Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors reports and financial statements of municipalities, 
and information secured from other official sources. 


Newfoundland Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
Direct and Indirect Debt -- = == = 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949") = 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Debenture debt.......... 3,001,060 | 3,000,940 | 3,327,540 | 38,302,461 | 39,321,540 | 42,797,170 
Less Sinking Funds....... 121,155 155,211 1,095, 584 1,108,682 | 15,940,862 | 15,055,025 
Net Debenture Debt..... 2,879,905 | 2,845,729 | 2,231,956 | 2,193,779 | 23,380,678 | 27,742,145 
Temporary loans......... 196,741 289, 258 239,111 764, 254 6,219, 681 7,147,077 
Accounts payable and 
other liabilities......... 230,208 453, 643 24,173 72,841 2,135,414 | 2,605,147 
Totals, Direct Liabilities 
(less Sinking Funds)..| 3,311,859 | 3,588,630 | 2,495,2401| 3,030,874) 31,735,773] 37,494,369 


Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, deben- 
CURES MEL GAG o tan wii “on oe 5 me e: 969, 000 1,301,000 
Less Sinking Funds....... ad a Me x, 140, 402 171, 843 


Totals, Indirect Liabil- ae EF AM ait 
ities (less Sinking 
Puniis) 220), ee Hf: fF » g 828,598 | 1,129,157 


Grand Totals....... 3,311,859 | 3,588,630 | 2,495,240!) 3,030,8741! 32,564,371 1] 38,623,526: 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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47.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 
1949 and 1950—concluded 


Direct and Indirect Debt New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba 
1949 1950 1949 ‘ 1950 1949 i 1950 Go 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 

Debenture debt tts. 37,075,478 | 41,401,809 | 292,542,236?) 363,577,852?| 55,058,894 | 55,037,724 
Less Sinking Funds........| 9,607,397 9,627, 802 15,824,031 14,290,227 | 23,901,211 | 21,889,961 
Net Debenture Debt...... 27,468,081 | 31,774,007 | 276,718,205 | 349,287,625 | 31,157,683 | 33,147,763 
Temporary loans......... 2,450,526 3, 169.979 34,338,259"| 32,040,8613| 9,004,296 | 12,367.397 
Accounts payable and 

other liabilities........ 2,935.6014) 2,458,0604) 37,512,020 40,514,265 6,572,628 7,380,899 
Totals, Direct Liabilities a 

(less Sinking Funds)..| 32,854,208 | 37,402,046 348,568,484 | 421,842,751 | 46,734,607 | 52,896,059 

Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, deben- 

DUP OS EGC ae. cos Nice eon 796, 500 689,500 | 16,171,891 | 13,710,555 | 15,167,413 | 14,882,640 
Less Sinking Hundset.<.: 127,207 37,396 265,179 514,746 7, 134, 983 Weolonoen 
Totals Indirect Liabil- 

ities (less Sinking 

Bunds):, ce 669, 2938 652,104 | 15,906,712 | 13,195,809 8,032, 430 7,068, 719 

Grand Totals........| 33,523,501 | 38,054,150 364,475,196 | 435,038,560 | 54,767,037 | 60,464,778 
Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
1949 1950 1949 | 1950 1949 150s 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 

Debenture debt.......... 30,140,887 | 32,034,973 | 63,184.998 | 80,428,360 |137, 617,817 |146,350, 783 

Less Sinking Funds....... 9,761,004 8,498, 440 1,933,781 1,784,697 | 37,826,993 | 38.124, 730 

Net Debenture Debt..... 20,379,883 | 23,536.533 | 61,251,217 | 78,643,663 | 99,790,824 |108, 226, 053 

Temporary loans......... 2,608, 439 3, 244, 202 2,744, 762 3,606, 304 932,500 1,266,477 

Accounts payable and 

other liabilities........ 12,024,670 | 14,256,868 | 12,368, 6195] 21,066.7245} 9,438,392 6, 806, 785 
Totals, Direct Liabilities : 

(less Sinking Funds). .| 35,012,992 | 41,037,603 | 76,364,598 103,316,691 | 110,161,716 | 116,299,315 

Indirect Debt— ; 
Guaranteed bonds, deben- 

UULES, COt Cae Sah ss ihe aos 21,233,152 | 21,492, 617 
Less Sinking Funds....... 4,193,586 | 4,491,476 
Totals, Indirect Liabili- 

ities (less Sinking 
HOURS hice ee ee. =f 17,089,566 | 17,001,141 
Grand Totals....... 35,012,992 | 41,037,603 | 76,364,598 | 103,316,691 |127,201,282 |133,300,456 


‘ Excludes rural schools. 


2 Includes $13,665,946 in 1949 and $17,635,077 in 1950 capita] liabilities 


(building loans and debentures) for Roman Catholic separate schools and $710,359 in 1949 and $657,419 in 
1950 for public schools in unorganized areas. 3 Excludes liabilities of schools and other local boards 
and commissions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such 
schools and other local authorities; information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account 
is not available from published reports (see footnote 2). 4 Includes $300,000 treasury bills. 5In- 
cludes $1,502,417 treasury bills in 1949 and $1,457,056 in 1950. 


Table 48 gives the debenture principal and interest due, by provinces, 
for the years 1946 and 1948-50. Statistics are not available for Quebec so that 
it is not possible to give accurate figures for Canada as a whole. However, the trend 


has been upward since 1947 in most provinces, a reversal of the decline evident from 
1940 to 1946. Retirement of direct debenture debt accounted for the major portion 
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of that decline. The decreases in debenture debt were due to the factors mentioned 
on p. 1076, while improved tax collections made it possible for municipalities to 
avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. However, 
debenture debt figures are intended to represent only principal unmatured. In 
general, principal past due, whether in default or unpaid because of non-presentation, 
is included with accounts payable and other liabilities. 


48.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, by Provinces, 1946 and 1948-50 


Nors.—Figures for Quebec are not available. 


Province and Item 1946 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
Principalinre rece cots ee ee ne Seen eee n ciel See aoe — _ 
Tnitenest acs recta eee ee cioncce Tc eins ray roc 4,823 4,697 
Totals Newfoundland.) 1 cee uieaoie seins ek az. 4,823 4,697 
Prince Edward Island— 
Principal esa ns cee eae Oe ee ee area ons .ccoeitete. sheet 3,600 4,100 1,600 5, 600 
Interest: ei see so asuk ayo tei ccasicaiace cpsinicte ahem poetaaks sere ecieeeke 5,556 6,344 6, 204 6, 865 
Totals, Prince Edward Island................ 9,156 10, 444 7,804 12,465 
Nova Scotia— 
IPTINCIDAL Meee ce era cigars eee 24,213 40,055 23,540 62,177 
Winter easier ee es Rene ears ee cate evavereracostelaveca cashes 54,101 66,355 61, 655 97,583 
TotalsNOVa SCOtlA cee eere hee nner 78,314 106,410 85,195 149,760 
New Brunswick— 
Principal sesare ae ree oe ee eis Se 120,673 |. 76,251 61,905 
Tn terest eh reece deisel CeO ne ee eee Oe bate ian ee 50, 845 82,654 110,099 
Totals News bLUns WICK sleet Eee Ree 289, 279 171,518 158, 905 172,004 
Ontario— 
PrinGipal Ag sis deta toe cis eet ea ie hes ate et ee as 1759. bal 1,912,616 2,508,522 
Jnterest pe roa ee eee ee ee ies 4 1, 688, 238 ppp asp! 1,951, 880 
TotalsseOntalniOss: steed oie eee: 4,274,944 | 3,447,759 | 3,465,747 4,460, 402 
Manitoba— 
Prin Gipallics a chlpecats) ctoe re orsie CLO ee ota rake Oe oR eer 316,940 165,781 41,622 86, 051 
TNGOreSty.lsccsceetetccer heey oe a ee eee Oa 360,010 112,186 88, 659 269, 639 
TotalssManitobatecwm mics. menace nie 676,950 277, 967 130, 281 355, 690 
Saskatchewan— 
Principal ds ecco. gonens aokonn Machol args EEA Sino. ee ates 427,366 237 , 952 225, 460 185,798 
Interest: oc eee cr te ee ein connate errors 203, 203 234,274 269,513 326,070 
Fhotals, joaskatChe wan. ics cteies cer rearens 630, 569 472,226 494,973 511, 868 
Alberta— 
Principal and interest past due (municipal).......... 451,455 433,115 641, 109 618,414 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 57,423 50, 885 61, 226 60,991 
Totals’ Alberta. oo eee oe 508, 878 484, 000 702,335 679, 405 
British Columbia— 
‘Principal, -ee eae ce ee ee eee ene 4 x ¥: 280,956 
Interests: . ett ie arkansas See Tee tee as ais Sf 260, 443 


Totals, British "Columbian 29.51 0. 226485 789, 033 448,114 539, 763 541,398 


CHAPTER XXIV.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
RELATED STATISTICS 


CONSPECTUS 
Page Pace 
SEcTION 3. CORPORATION PROFITS AND 
SecTIon 1. NATIONAL ACCOUNTS........ 1079 INCOME TO SHAREHOLDERS........... 1091 
| Secrion 2. Canapa’s INTERNATIONAL IN- SEcTION 4. FEDERAL INCORPORATION OF 
VESTMENT POSITION...........0000005 1086 COMPANTHBScncieth ole cies scsi eee tsiede aoa 1094 


Notrse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts, in summarizing the nation’s economic transactions, 
make possible the study of interrelationships in the economic system as a whole. 
_ They are particularly important to governments concerned with problems of full 
employment, taxation and prices, and to Wiese oe concerned with programs of 
investment and marketing. 


| The main body of the national accounts provides a summary of production 
and consumption in terms of prices established in the market. Thus, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change because of 
| price changes as well as changes in the volume of output. When the resources of 
the economy are fully employed the volume of goods and services produced can 
increase but slowly from one year to the next in response to population growth 
_ and additions to the country’s real wealth, or as a result of more efficient utilization 

of existing resources. Consequently, a rapid rise in the value of output under con- 
ditions of full employment is explained mainly by price increases. However, when 
_ there are unemployed resources in the country, a substantial increase in the value 
of production of goods and services may occur from one year to the next if these 
| resources are brought into use, even though prices remain stable. 


Data are now available showing volume changes as well as price changes in 
gross national expenditure. Gross national expenditure is shown in constant dollars 
_ (i.e., in terms of average prices prevailing in the period 1935-39) in Table 3. Since 
' the gross national expenditure equals the gross national product, these data also 
reflect volume changes in the production of goods and services as measured by the 
_ gross national product. For all other tables the data are expressed in current 
dollars, and year-to-year changes in these tables must be considered in relation 
_ to price changes over the period. 


The tables presented here cover the more important aspects of the national 
income analysis. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of national income, 
| gross national product, gross national expenditure, and their components; Table 3 
_ shows gross national expenditure in constant dollars and other tables are included 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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to show the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue and 
expenditure, and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. Further 
information on national accounts can be obtained by reference to D.B.S. bulletins 
on National Accounts.* 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost or, more briefly, 
national income, is the income currently earned by persons in productive pursuits, 
whether their services are rendered to business, to governments or directly to the 
consuming public. It includes the earnings of residents of Canada from the current 
year’s production of goods and services, that is, the sum of salaries and wages, 
supplementary labour income (employer contributions to unemployment insurance, — 
pension funds, Workmen’s Compensation funds and income in kind, etc.), profits, 
interest, net rent and net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business. | 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product is the market value of 
all final goods and services produced in the year. It is equal to national income plus” 
net indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus depreciation allowances and 
similar business costs. i 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the » 
same aggregate as gross national product, namely, the total production of final 
goods and services at market prices. However, gross national product is measured | 
in terms of costs, whereas gross national expenditure is obtained by adding together 
all sales and adjusting them for imports and changes in inventories. Four broad 
types of sales can be distinguished: sales to persons, to governments, to business 
on capital account (gross domestic investment including changes in inventories), 
and to non-residents (exports). The total of these sales includes imports of goods” 
and services but as the purpose is to measure only domestic production available for. 
Canadian residents, imports of goods and services, including net payments of 
interest and dividends. to non-residents, are deducted. | 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income 
whether or not these receipts represent earnings from production. Thus, it includes 
(in addition to salaries and wages, net income of unincorporated business, interest 
and dividends and net rental income of persons) transfer payments from govern-. 
ments, such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war service 
gratuities. It does not include undistributed profits of corporations and otha 
elements of the national income not paid out to persons. ; 


Historical Perspective.—Between 1926 and 1951—slightly less than a 
generation—gross national product increased four fold in value. A substantial 
part of this apparent growth was the result of rising prices; however, it will be seen” 
from Table 3 that the growth in physical production was, nevertheless, 136 p.c. The 
population of Canada in this period increased by 48 p.c. so that the per capita | 
growth in physical product was close to 60 p.c., an indication of the growth in living | 
standards and prosperity that occurred ee this period. This increase is the 


—_ é 
* National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926-1950 and National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
Revised Preliminary 1951. 
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| more remarkable in the light of the disastrous set-back suffered during the depression 
years and the more recent decline in the average hours worked weekly in industry. 
In 19338, at the depth of the depression, per capita real production registered a 
_ decline of one-third as compared with the relatively prosperous year of 1929. 


The historical series reveal many other interesting features of the economy, 
including, among others: the relative stability of the portion of total income going 
_ to labour in the form of wages and salaries as opposed to the instability of farm and 
| investment incomes (Table 4); the increasing significance of government spending 
in the economy as opposed to the declining importance of exports (Table 3); the 
relative changes in the proportion of government revenue represented by direct 
and indirect taxes (Table 6); and changing consumer preferences as revealed by 
_ the composition of personal expenditure (Table 8). 


Current Perspective.—Gross National Product and National Income.—Gross 
| national! product in 1951 was estimated at $21,200,000,000, a 17 p.c. increase over 
| the 1950 total of $18,100,000,000. A substantial part of this increase was duc to 
| the general increase in prices at which the total output of gdods and services is 
| valued. After having made allowance for these price changes, however, there 
| remained an increase in total real output of over 5 p.c. Further comment is made 
) below on the manner in which this increase in real output was absorbed by major 
| groups such as consumers, governments and businesses (for investment purposes). 
| It should be noted that the figure of 5 p.c. is based on recently developed statistical 
| procedures and that, while it is believed sufficiently accurate for the analytical 
conclusions based upon it, it must be regarded as a preliminary statistic. The 
| increase in total output was accompanied by a gain of almost 8 p.c. in the employed 
labour force. There was a continuation of the shift from agricultural to non- 
| agricultural pursuits, so that the increase in the employed non-agricultural labour 
| force was in excess of the over-all increase. 


National income in 1951 was estimated at $17,200,000,000, an increase of 
| 18 p.c. over the preceding year. Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income, 
| the largest component of national income, amounted to $9,600,000,000 in 1951, 
| a gain of 17 p.c. over 1950, while investment income, which consists of corporation 
| profits, interest and net rental income received by persons, government investment 
income and a number of other items, showed an average increase of 18 p.c. over 1950. 
“In the unincorporated business sector, there was a very large increase of 38 p.c. 
in accrued net income of farm operators from farm production. Approximately 
| 25 p.c. of the total increase in volume output of gross national product is accounted 
for by agriculture. A large part of the increase in net income was due to a near- 
| record wheat crop. It should be noted that adverse weather conditions resulted 
ina large amount of grain being left in the fields, and this addition to farm inventories 
| was included with the figure of farm net income. On the other hand, net income of 
non-farm unincorporated business, which includes unincorporated retailers, unin- 
-corporated manufacturing establishments, professionals and unincorporated service 
_ establishments, increased by only 5 p.c. 
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1.—-National Income and Gross National Product, Selected Years, 1926-51 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1951! 


| ee ere a cr | eg | i | a | | 


Wages, salaries and supplementary 


TADOULMINCOMIEE A ae mee ote. 2,358 2,929 ebay Seon 4,940 | 5,323 8,271 9,640 
Military pay and allowances....... 7 8 8 32 1,068 340 137 201 
Investment income................ 685 836 299 917 1,829 1,975 3,088 3,655 
Net Income of Unincorporated 

Business— 
Accrued net income of farm oper- 
ators from farm production.... 619 408 74 385 | 1,185 | 1,112} 1,547 2,138 
Net income of non-farm unincor- 
porated Dusiness 4. see eee oe 516 608 293 464 804 1,071 1,512 1,595 
Net National Income at Factor 
COStC Re ie eee ee 4,185 | 4,789 | 2,452 | 4,373 | 9,826] 9,821 | 14,555 | 17,229 
Indirect taxes less subsidies........ 612 681 537 733 Tatil 1, 269 2,005 2, 386 
Depreciation allowances and similar . : 

business:costsascr ns cores cee 558 709 547 610 957 903 1,607 1, 7630 

Residual error of estimate......... —61 —13 16 —9 60 33 —45 —137 


Gross National Product at 
Market Prices................ 5,294 | 6,166 | 3,552 | 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,122 | 21,241 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure indicates the manner 
in which the nation’s output is absorbed. In 1951, 50 p.c. of the increase in total 
volume output was utilized by the Government sector, largely as a result of the 
growing defence program. The remainder was accounted for almost entirely by a 
continued high level of investment in durable physical assets. There was no increase 
in the real amount taken by consumers. A small increase occurred in the physical 
volume absorbed by inventory accumulation but this was partly offset by the change 
in the negative amount represented by the net foreign deficit. 


The volume of personal expenditure failed to increase in 1951, since the over-all 
value increase of 10 p.c. was almost exactly matched by the price rise. Expenditure 
on durable goods declined significantly in physical terms, although in value terms 
1951 expenditure was about equal to that of the previous year. Expenditure on 
goods and services by federal, provincial and municipal governments rose by 


4 


$797,000,000, or approximately 34 p.c., from $2,323,000,000 in 1950 to $3,120,000,000 


in 1951. Most of this increase was accounted for by the rise in federal defence 
spending from $493,000,000 in 1950 to $1,160,000,000 in 1951, a gain of 135 p.e. 
The major components of gross domestic investment showed divergent movements 
in 1951. Investment in new housing decreased by about 3 p.c. in value and by about 
16 p.c. in volume and average cost was estimated to be about 15 p.c. higher than in 
the previous year. Investment in new non-residential construction increased by 
about 18 p.c. in value, however, the increase in volume was only 6 p.c. Investment 
in new machinery and equipment showed a very large increase, amounting to 
18 p.c. in physical volume, the result of heavy spending in basic industries and 
utilities. The large inventory accumulation of $1,700,000,000 in 1951 consisted of 


farm inventory increases of $400,000,000 and increases in business inventories, — 


totalling $1,300,000,000. 
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For the second year in succession, net foreign investment was negative. The 
over-all deficit, represented by the difference between ‘exports of goods and services’ 
and ‘imports of goods and services’ in Table 2, was even larger than that experienced 
in 1950. Despite the deficit, the Canadian dollar strengthened its position on the 
international market and exchange reserves remained at a high level. 


2.—Gross National Expenditure, Selected Years, 1926-51 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1929 1933 | 1939 1944 1946 1950! 19511 

Personal expenditure on consumer 

goods and services.............+: 3,687 | 4,393 | 2,887 | 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 11,862 | 13,062 
Government expenditure on goods 

MNCLIBOD Vil COSS it een ee sos ies oi 521 682 526 735 | 5,022 | 1,832 | 2,328 3,120 
Gross Domestic Investment— 

New residential construction..... 212 247 76 185 225 371 801 778 

New non-residential construction. 240 486 79 166 257 443 | 1,026 1,215 

New machinery and equipment.. 357 597 84 254 site 584 | 1,389 1,814 

Change in inventories............ 88 61 —82 331 —46 519 | 1,005 1, 650 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,650 | 1,632 826 | 1,451 | 3,561 | 3,210 | 4,185 5,099 
Deduct: Imports of goods and . 

BOL VICES eee cee one ses —1,522 |—-1,945 | —828 |—1,328 |—3,569 |—2,878 |—4,514 | —5,633 
Residual error of estimate......... +61 +13 —16 +9 —60 —32 +45 +136 

Gross National Expenditure at 

Market Prices................ 5,294 | 6,166 | 3,552 | 5,707 | 11,954 | 12,026 | 18,122 | 21,241 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


3.—Gross National Expenditure in 


(Millions of dollars) 


ee | | | | | nnn 


Item 1926 

Personal expenditure on consumer 

goods and services............++- ,055 
Government expenditure on goods 

HAC HELVICES El oh k Sk ewe eee: 487 
Gross Domestic Investment— 

New residential construction..... 197 

New non-residential construction. 228 

New machinery and equipment. . 337 

Change in inventories............ 119 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,207 
Deduct: Imports of goods and 

IN ate ech, Ree See ea ear eee —1,134 

SOND ES RSI oe Re eee ee 2 4,496 
Residual error of estimate........ +52 

Gross National Expenditure in 

Constant Dollars............. 3548 


1929 


3, 685 


1933 1939 
3,055 | 3,820 
529 742 
84 180 

86 164 

89 247 
—125 338 
982 | 1,494 
—911 |—1,330 
3,789 | 5,655 
—17 +9 
3,772 | 5,664 


1 Inéludes Newfoundland. 


1944 


5,030 


4,001 


150 
204 
298 
SH" 


2,614 


9,721 


1946 


6, 189 


1,484 


225 
330 
467 
226 


2,079 


—1,930 
9,070 


1950! 


—2,118 
10,168 


Constant (1935-39) Dollars, Selected Years, 
1926-51 


1951! 


—2,358 


cg weep || Sarees | aaa cmeeanmsenete | eine arama reaeas | —aermetaeecnmne | —maeerame faa 
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Personal Income, Personal Saving and Spending.—Personal income in 1951 
amounted to $15,818,000,000, an increase of over 17 p.c. as compared with 1950. 
The increase approximated that shown by important components such as wages 
and salaries, interest and dividends and net rental income of persons and the large 
increase in net income of farm operators also included in this figure. Direct personal 
tax collections rose sharply from $735,000,000 in 1950 to $1,016,000,000 in 1951, 
a gain of $281,000,000, or 38 p.c. This increase is almost wholly accounted for 
at the federal level owing to higher levels of personal income and to the defence 
surcharge imposed in the Budget of April 1951. Personal expenditure amounted 
to $13,100,000,000, 10 p.c. above 1950. The composition of personal expenditure 
is shown in Table 8 at p. 1086. _ 


Subtracting personal taxes and personal expenditure from personal income, 
personal saving of $1,740,000,000 is obtained for 1951. This represents the amount 
saved during the year, not the total accumulated savings of persons, which would 


be very much greater. Savings include not only liquid savings in the form of cash - 


and government bonds but also net repayment of debt, increase in homeowner’ s 
equity and the reinvested earnings of farms and small businesses. 


4.—Sources of Personal Income, Selected Years, 1926-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951! 


Wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income......-........+00- 2,308 | 2,929 | 1.778 | 25575.) 74,940) 15,323.) 8s 271 9,640 


Deduct: Employer and employee 
contributions to social i insurance 


and government pension funds... —17 —27 —21 —35 —133 —149 —259 | —316 
Military pay and allowances....... 7 8 8 32 1,068 340 137 201 
Net income received by farm oper- 

ators from farm production...... 607 407 103 435 1, 206 1,090 1,446 2,191 
Net income of non-farm unincor- 

porated business.............6.- 516 608 293 464 804 1,071 1,512 1,595 
Interest, dividends and net rental 

INCOMesOfPersonsseas. scene. - 528 616 471 602 836 957 1, 290 1,454 
Transfer payments (excluding in- 

terest )— 
From governments.............. 74 93 181 229 259 1,106 1,012 1,001 
Charitable contributions from 

COLPOTATIONS cere ae at see ee. 4 5 2 6 11 12 25 27 

Net bad debt losses of corpora- 

GIONS: Soe. ok ge Melee cn ee oe 15 18 28 12 11 11 23 25 
Totals, Personal Income..... 4,092 | 4,657 | 2,843 | 4,320] 9,002 | 9,761 | 13,457 |}. 15,818 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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5.—Disposition of Personal Income, Selected Years, 1926-51 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 19501 1951 = 

Personal Direct Taxes— : 
INOOTIOMARES HN oe hs eas 0s sf scx.ce Qtr 34 38 62 772 711 612 890 
PUeCEssIONIGUbes tei dis coe « 16 16 13 28 39 54 63 63 
Miscellaneous taxes.............. 15 18 18 22 27 31 60 63 
Purchases of goods and services....| 3,687 | 4,393 | 2,887] 3,904 6,187 | 7,977 | 11,862 | 13,062 
PETSONAL SAVANE s hee narskin. oe 2s ackea esos 352 196 —113 304 1,977 988 860 1,740 
Totals, Personal Income..... 4,092 | 4,657 | 2,843 | 4,320 | 9,002 | 9,761 | 13,457 | 15,818 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


6.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Surplus or Deficit, 
; Selected Years, 1926-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 1950! 19511 


Direct Taxes: Persons— 


INCOME Axes Ga ae esters 22 34 38 62 772 (Aut 612 890 

SSUCCCSSIOMLAUEIOS Oh jeccc mun it ance, visas. 16 16 13 28 39 54 63 63 

Miscellaneous taxes.............. 15 18 18 22 27 31 60 63 
Direct Taxes: Corporations— 

Income and excess profits taxes. . 34 48 37 115 598 654 1,023 1,444 

Withholding taxes............... — — 5 10 27 29 54 56 
MN GITECHEAKCS arteetiad Sel ok oo weien 614 686 545 716 1,378 1,505 2,069 2,519 
Investment Income— 

Interests eee s et ectekak seas 63 74 75 71 105 120 154 175 

Profits of government business 

CNLerprisese te Ce ee as 25 29 —37 19 222 243 240 239 


Employer and employee contribu- 
tions to social insurance and 


government pension funds........ Vy 27 21 35 133 149 259 316 
Deficit or surplus (on transactions 

relating to the national accounts). —56 —9 +174 +41 |+2,566 +133 —693 | —1,064 

Totals, Revemue.............. 750 923 889 | 1,119 | 5,867 | 38,629 | 38,841 4,701 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


_%.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Expenditure, Selected Years, 
1926-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1929 1933 1939 1944 1946 1950! 19511 


Purchase of goods and services..... 521 682 | 526 735 |) 5,022 1,832 27323 3,120 
Transfer Payments— 
LIS RETESGD Fi ie gy ALY ts Seat a aS a | 153 143 174 172 319 455 442 447 
BO GG PAS ren 6 o.oo wii an spsieiels 74 93 181 229 259 | 1,106} 1,012 1,001 
"SENG USB ae ee Rare ec 2 5 8 —17 267 236 64 133 
Totals, Expenditure......... 750 923 889 | 1,119 | 5,867 | 3,629 | 3,841 4,701 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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§.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, Selected Years, 
1930-51 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1930 1939 1944 1946 19501 19511 

Foods. 2- Sir sal Nhe Sin RR Mad Daten Un bn 1,068 919 | 1,769 | 2,085 | 3,040| 3,436 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages................++-5 277 281 624 846 1,072 1, 158 
Clothing and personal furnishings...............-.... 570 490 9607 |2 tee 17553 1,647 
Shelter 7 ee ee ee ee eee 692 629 807 866 1,354 1,517 
Household:onerationt emer. ee ee 551 522 660 935 1,492 1,547 
‘Transportatione: such neo) eae ce ne FE 374 392 465 ofp 1,441 1,546 
Personal and medical care and death expenses...... 273 257 369 478 748 826 
Miscellaneous. 34.300 co vecais Orne rennet em enone 399 414 §27 805 1,162 1,385 

Totals yc eee eae 4,204 | 3,904 | 6,187 | 7,977 | 11,862 | 13,062 
Durable g00dSrcsep. iy. ess oe re ae eee 308 292 296 590 ieo20 1,318 
Non-dunableoodse-pesceatere meant eee eee 2,363 2,210 3,928 5,073 (eis: 7,864 
SOL VICES cee oe Ia teers sue ear REE eR eae 1,533 1,402 1,963 2,314 3,427 3,880 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


A large balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has always been 
characteristic of Canada’s international investment position. Much of the develop- 
ment of Canada has been financed by investments of capital from other countries, 
particularly in earlier decades. ‘This balance of indebtedness has been reduced 
from the levels immediately before World War II which, in turn, were lower than the 
earlier peak period around 1930. Net indebtedness to other countries in 1950 
was about $4,100,000,000 compared with more than $6,000,000,000 in 1930. The 
1950 figure was higher than that for 1949 at $3,730,000,000, and there was also 
an increase in 1951. 


British and Foreign Investments in Canada.—The relative importance of 
British and United States capital invested in Canada has changed greatly in recent 
decades. British capital constituted the largest part of the external capital invested 
in Canada before World War I but United States investments underwent a rapid 
development during and after that War. By 1926, the first year for which official 
estimates are available, United States investments in Canada had a value of 
$3,196,000,000 compared with British investments of $2,636,000,000. During the 
1930’s, reductions occurred in the amount of external capital invested in Canada. 


Further growth in United States investments in Canada took place during 
World War II and, by the end of the War, these investments had reached a new 
peak, whereas British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by repatriations 
of securities. As a result of these divergent trends in British and United States 
investments, total non-resident investments in Canada increased only moderately 
during World War IT. 


* Prepared in the Balanee of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of — 
Statistics. A more extended review appears in D.B.S. report, Canada’s International Investment Position, — 
Selected Years 1926 to 1949, and statistics for more recent years in D.B.S. report, The Canadian Balance vf — 


International Payments, 1951, and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada. 
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/ In the post-war years there was a substantial increase in the value of United 
States capital invested in Canada. The largest increases occurred in the years 
following 1948, particularly in 1950 and 1951 when there were substantial net 
inflows of United States capital. The increase in the value of United States invest- 
ments in Canada in the six years 1946 to 1951 amounted to about $2,250,000,000. 
The growth in direct investments in Canadian branches, subsidiaries and controlled 
companies accounted for approximately $1,600,000,000 of this increase and increased 
holdings of government and municipal bonds for about $450,000,000. The acceler- 
‘ated rate in the later post-war years was due to the development of petroleum 
‘production and other resources. Throughout the period, reinvested earnings 
accounted for more than one-half the increased investment. Portfolio holdings of 
‘government and other securities increased each year, except for 1947. There were 
particularly large increases in holdings of Government of Canada issues in 1950 
‘through a demand for outstanding domestic issues, and in 1951 in holdings of 
‘provincial and municipal bond sales in the United States. Direct investments in 


| 


‘companies in Canada controlled in the United States made up the largest part of 
United States investments. In 1950, such investments were valued at $3,442,000,000 
in 2,568 concerns. By the end of 1951 the value of this group of investments had 
risen to $3,900,000,000 out of total investments of United States capital in Canada 
of approximately $7,235,000,000. 


At the end of 1951, British investments of .$1,772,000,000 were only slightly 
higher in value than at the end of World War II. A considerable increase in 
these investments occurred in 1950 and 1951 in the direct investment group, and 
the totals since 1949 also increased significantly by the inclusion of British invest- 
ments in Newfoundland. The principal change in the post-war period in investments 
of other countries in Canada occurred in 1951, when a substantial increase took 
place, mainly through larger portfolio holdings of Canadian stocks. 


Canadian capital has been the principal source of financing for Canadian 
development in the past 20 years or more. Investment, which was subnormal 
during the 1930’s, showed notable expansion in certain fields during World War II 
_and rose to peak levels in the post-war years. Even in 1950 and 1951, when capital 
inflows were very substantial, the proportion of investment financed by non-resident 
capital was minor. In those years the net contribution by non-residents and foreign 
controlled companies to the savings used for all types of investment in Canada 
was only about one-seventh of the total. 


Thus, the ratio of investments of external capital, in relation to total investments 
of capital in Canada, has been declining for some years. It is difficult to express 
this relationship in terms of any simple ratio, however, because of the variety of 
‘types of investment which must be compared. Important changes have taken place 
also in the relative positions of different types of investment. Non-resident holdings 
of Canadian bonds constitute a much smaller proportion of the outstanding 
funded debt of Canadian governments and corporations than before World War II. 
The external holdings of Canadian bonds represented only about 15 p.c. of the 
total Canadian funded debt at the end of 1951 compared with about one-third 
of the bonds outstanding in 1939. The most conspicuous feature in this change in 
ownership has been the great increase in Canadian holdings. As a result of wartime 
financing, Canadian holdings of Canadian bonds rose from about $6,500,000,000 in 
1939 to $19,200,000,000 in 1951. Non-resident holdings did not change much in 
total between these two years and a decline in British holdings, through wartime 
repatriation, was offset by a rise in United States holdings in the past few years. 
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Non-resident ownership of Canadian industry, mines, railways and public 
utilities was estimated in 1950 to be about 32 p.c. of the total capital invested, a 
percentage less than the corresponding ratio at the beginning of World War II. 
The ratio of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing companies in 
1949 was estimated at about 44 p.c. The percentages for the different groups 
of the manufacturing industry varied considerably but was greatest in the non-ferrous 
metal industry, being close to 75 p.c., as compared with about 25 p.c. in the textile 
industry; in the chemical industry it was more than 50 p.c. and in the vegetable 
products, animal products, wood and paper products, iron and its products and the 
non-metallic minerals groups the ratio was between 33 p.c. and 50 p.c. Further- 
more, in some subdivisions of these industries, non-resident ownership and contro] 
were predominant even though only the minor parts of the groups, when taken as a 
whole, were owned abroad. Other important industrial subdivisions were mainly 
Canadian owned and controlled, such as the primary iron and steel and the cotton 
textile industries. : 

Non-resident ownership of railways was large, being 43 p.c. in 1949. The 
mining and smelting field was also developed to an important extent by external 
capital, the ratio of non-resident ownership being 42 p.c. Some major units in this 
field were non-resident controlled. ; | 


In financial institutions, non-resident ownership was substantial but non-— 
resident control was largely limited to branches of foreign insurance companies; 
Canadian banks, trust companies and most Canadian insurance companies were 
mainly Canadian controlled. 


External capital has occupied a very important role in the development of the 
petroleum industry, United States investment in all branches of the industry 
amounting to about 50 p.c. of the total at the end of 1951, as is shown in the following 
statement :— 


EstimMatED Book VALUE OF INVESTMENT IN CANADA IN ALL PETROLEUM COMPANIES 
- (exploration, development, refining, transportation and merchandising) 


CLASSIFIED BY CouNTRY or ConTROL AND CouNTRY OF OWNERSHIP 
(Millions of dollars) 


Investment of Residents of 


es series 
2 nite ingdom 
Dec. 31, 1951 Canada Mates One Total 
Countries 
Investment in Companies— 
ControlledtintCanadas..cciss eee ee 381 80 - 461 
Controlled in United States................. 197 556 6 759 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
Cowitriess ceca pels. See orient . a basket 5 5 
MPOTATSEES eo. cnt eee ee ee ee 578 636 11 1, 225 
Dec. 81,1945 [ae ite a VBS 
Investment in Companies— 
ControlledamiCanadal- pene ee eee 115 7 1 123 
Controlled in United States................. 57 108 6 171 
Controlled in United Kingdom and other 
COUNLTIESE. SRR EA. atten tr ere nie ee: - - 2 2 
TROPAGSRE RE) cic.ne ate this She eee 172 115 ) 296 


From 1946 to 1951, capital inflow from the United States for petroleum invests! 
ment amounted to about $532,000,000, or over 33 p.c. of the net capital movement 
from that country to Canada. The book value of United States ownership in the | 
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industry, which reflects profits and losses and accounting adjustments in addition 
to capital movements, rose from $115,000,000 to $636,000,000, or from 39 p.c. to 
52 p.c. of the aggregate book value of the industry in Canada. United States 
investment in United States controlled companies in Canada was valued at 
$556,000,000 or 45 p.c. of the industry at the end of 1951. 


§.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of 
Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1933, 1939, 1946 and 1948-59 


Type of Investment 1933 1939 1946 1948 1949 1950 
rs $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000,000. 
Government Securities— 
Federal. Nae e Weretercte s E/ss5o00 751-9 _ 823-0 750-0 823-0 975-0 1,141-0 
Provincial Be Ae 8S AS ees 571-7 536-0 594-0 528-0 534-0 565-0 
AYES AVENE: 0 REPRINT Ra 394-4 344-0 267-0 248-0 246-0 256-0 
Totals, Government eae me 
Secibitiessts: 6... 0. 1,718-0 1,703-0 1,611-0 1,599-0 1,755-0 1,962-0 
Public Utilities— ie fh 
BUA V RE wes ks BF sacks « 2,244-7 1,870-6 1,583-0 1,504-0 1, 445-0 1, 456-0 
Other = fats een 625-4 549-4 557-0 468-0 494-0 543-0 
Totals, Public Utilities. 2,870-1 2,420-0 2,140-0 1,972-0 1,939-0 1,999-0 
Manufacturing. Se ene 1,421-6 1,445-2 1,895-0 2,317-0 2,539-0 2,763-0 
Mining and smelting........ 338-5 329-1 386-0 424-0 494-0 628-0 
rer chandising icc. ssi sco 2 191-5 189-3 238-0 262-0 279-0 310-0 
Financial institutions........ 479-6 472-7 557-0 541-0 548-0 566-0 
Other enterprises........... 75-2 “69-0 69-0 78-0 83-0 98-0 
Miscellaneous assets........ 270-0 285-0 282-0 298-0 302-0 320-0 
Totals, Investment.... 7,064-5 6,913-3 7,178-0 7,491-0 7,939-0 8, 646-0 
Barats Nbr. pets oeta see catered 2, 682-8 2,475°9 1, 668-0 1,593-0 1, 694-0 1,723-0 
MNIted StAtES?.. 6c c.-- cece 4,491-7 4,151-4 5, 157-0 5,566-0 5, 905-0 6, 565-0 
Other countries............. 190-0. 286-0 353-0 332-0 | 340-0 358-0 
1 Includes some investments held in the United Kingdom for residents of other countries. 2 Tn- 


| cludes some investments held in the United States for residents of other countries. 


10.— Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of Invest- 
ment, Classified by Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1950 


Nore.—Common and preference stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing 
~ companies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into 
Canadian dollars at the par of exchange. 


-Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment Ss ments 
British! United | Other of Non- 
se i States! Countries || Residents 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 
' Government Securities— 

; 1 Rleva Pati, [ie So Soe ese ei ec arc a a 82 1,009 50 1,141 
Meas SUTRCT SA CMe Ores es aR ert eras 8) cycle "sis: sao. 2 39 525 1 565 
ISONEPEPONT OSD be, So nat eae sh tll deren a A 42 212 2 256 

Totals, Government Securities........... 163 1,746 no 1,962 

Public Utilities— 
BALE SUN Sc eRe rer crater eters ta or ein wisteveraretotererh ar eiecherey dares 707 685 64 1,456 
!SYSES OS OS re y aaeie ees Pi eee ee Ee ee ne! 65 448 30 543 
ANDES aU ILC MUITALT BROS. visiasetenchsiovanereveverorene rere ie ERR) 94 1,999 

MPEERTACEULIN Dea cetretse s sso ci ecco onic bce cles SP sls see etele 444 2,269 50 Paros: 

BMERIIC ATNOCRTBELUIND), «eit eric Meme cad wah os doen 55 546 27 628 

i VRS Fists hcg Se le Sa Re ot Ri eh ane 69 231 10 310 

Financial institutions 147 362 57 566 

MIETICOLCTOLISCS: C4. < nek ots <e-csvc Cajnieeals one cob eee ns 8 88 2 98 

| Miscellaneous assets................0cseeeeeeeeeeneees 65 190 65 320 
Totals, Investments.................... 1,723 6,565 358 8,646 


1 Includes some investments held in the United Kingdom and the United States for residents of other 
' countries. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly 
in size and composition in recent years. The total value, including holdings of gold 
and liquid reserves in foreign currencies, rose from $1,876,000,000 in 1939 to 
$5,454,000,000 at the end of 1950. The principal factor in this increase was 


the extension by the Federal Government of loans and export credits to the United 


Kingdom and other countries. At the end of 1950, Canadian Government credits 
outstanding totalled $1,990,000,000. Included in this total was about $256,000,000 
outstanding on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, $1,185,000,000 drawn on the 
1946 loan to the United Kingdom and $535,000,000 of post-war export credits and 
advances. In addition, at the end of 1950, official liquid reserves, including gold 
and official United States dollar balances, aggregated about $1,876,000,000 and 
these reserves were higher at that date than in any earlier year. In addition, 
Canada had subscribed in 1946 and 1947 to the capital of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund and by the end of 1951 such subscriptions 


amounted to $70,900,000 and $322,500,000, respectively. A small part of the sub-— 


scription to the Bank was in the form of convertible exchange and $75,000,000 
of the subscription to the Fund was in gold. The remainder of both subscriptions 
was made in the form of demand notes of the Federal Government or in Canadian 
funds. 


de 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above, there were the privately — 


owned investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian 


companies and individuals. In 1939, these privately owned assets constituted most — 


of the total value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas, since the end of World War II 
they amounted to only a minor part of the total, chiefly because of the sharp rise 
in officially owned assets. Total privately owned portfolio investments abroad 
declined in value since 1939 because of the liquidations of Canadian holdings of 


United States securities. Portfolio holdings of foreign securities owned in Canada — 
were reduced from $719,000,000 at the end of 1939 to $598,000,000 at the end of — 


1950. This decline was less than the total sales of these securities by private 


investors during the period, as there was a considerable increase in the book value — 


of holdings of United States stocks. Appreciable gains occurred in Canadian 
direct investments in businesses outside Canada which had a value of $990,000,000 
at the end of 1950 compared with $671,000,000 at the end of 1939. By the end of 
1951, the value of this group of investments had risen to well over $1,100,000,000. 


11.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1946 and 1948-50 


Notr.—Excludes investments of insurance companies. 


Assets 1939 1946 1948 1949 1950 
$’000, 000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000, 000 | $000,000 
Direct investments in businesses outside Canada... 671 772 788 904 990 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities.............. 719 551 605 638 598 
Government credits.............. i higek Me mare cea 31 1,362 1,878 2,000 1,990 
Official balances abroad and gold................2 455 1,251 1,006 1,232 1,876 


re | | | eS 


Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad......... 1,876 3,936 4,277 4,774 5,454 
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12.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad, as at Dec. 31, 1950 


Norr.—Excludes investments of insurance companies, banks, government credits, and liquid reserves. 
Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are 
shown at par values. Foreign currencies were converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


Direct Portfolio Investments Total 

Location of Investment Invest- ©. |_————-_—_————_||_ Invest- 

ments Stocks Bonds Total ments 
$000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 
ETOCS LALOR Te at conic aieeiok ok occ baneletents 760 298 91 389 1,149 
Wnisedrsanydom),.. Sis... o6. a de 64 19 18 ae 101 
Other Commonwealth countries......... 86 6 8 14 100 
Other foreign countries..................] | 80 125 33 158 238 
Motals 4 £04548 On 990 448 150 598 1,588 


The privately owned Canadian investments abroad are chiefly in the United 
States, the total value of investments in that country at the end of 1950 being 
$1,149,000,000. Investments in other foreign countries in 1950, chiefly in Latin 
America, were $238,000,000, while investments in the United Kingdom were 
$101,000,000, and in other Commonwealth countries $100,000,000. These figures 
exclude the investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies and banks, 
as well as the official assets referred to in Table 12, and certain small amounts of 
miscellaneous investments that were difficult to evaluate. 


Section 3.—Corporation Profits and Income to 
Shareholders 


Estimates of corporation profits presented in this Section cover all Canadian 
corporations. The figures for the years 1944 to 1950 are based on the reports, 
Taxation Statistics, published by the Taxation Division, Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa. Prior to 1944, corporation financial statistics were made the 
_ subject of a comprehensive study in the Department of National Revenue. 


Profits of Canadian corporations are shown in Table 13 for selected years 
1926-51. From a high of $530,000,000 in 1929, they dropped to $17,000,000 in 1932 
but, with the exception of a decline in 1938, rose steadily from 1932 to 1942, the 
wartime peak. From 1944 to 1948 corporation profits showed a continuous increase 
and after a slight decline in 1949 they rose to $2,850,000,000 in 1951. 


During the period 1926 to 1939, tax liabilities were much more stable than 
profits, ranging from a low of $32,000,000 in 1932 to a high of $115,000,000 in 1939. 
After the outbreak of war, tax rates rose sharply, largely owing to the imposition of 
the excess profits tax, and ranged from 40 p.c. to 50 p.c. of profits during the war 
period. In 1948, tax liabilities were 35 p.c. of profits, but increases in the next 
three years brought the tax rate up to over 50 p.c. in 1950, a percentage about 
the same as the wartime high. Since profits in 1951 were well above the level of 
any previous year, liabilities in 1951 of $1,444,000,000 were $423,000,000 more than 
in 1950 and $713,000,000 over those of 1949. 


Dividends paid out by corporations (excluding dividends paid to other corpora- 
tions) follow a more even course than profits or taxes. Thus, in 1932, when corpora- 
tion profits after taxes were — $15,000,000, dividends paid amounted to $157,000,000; 
while in 1951 profits after taxes were $1,406,000,000 and dividends paid were 
$696,000,000. 
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Undistributed corporation profits reached a peak in 1948 of $788,000,000 and 
were lower in the three following years as a result of higher taxes and larger dividend 
payments. The low point of the series was reached in 1932 when corporations paid 
out in taxes and dividends $172,000,000 more than they earned in profits. 


Analysis by Industries.—Detailed data on profits by industries are availabie 
only for the years since 1944. Corporation profits as shown in Table 14 do not 
agree with those in the national accounts since the national accounts figures include 
depletion charges and charitable donations. Adjustments are made for renegotia- 
tion of war contracts and for conversion to a calendar-year basis in Table 14 and it 
should be noted that federal income taxes only are deducted from profits in arriving 
at profits after taxes. Provincial taxes were not significant in amount in the years 
1944 to 1946 but, beginning with 1947, they were levied at the rate of 7 p.c. of 
profits in Ontario and Quebec and at 5 p.c. in the other provinces. Profits of 
Newfoundland corporations are included for 1950 only. 


Between 1949 and 1950, profits of all corporations before taxes increased 28-7 p.c. 
Of the 34 sub-groups listed in the table, only five showed decreases. ‘The most 
significant increases were in the other metal mining, pulp and paper, wood and wood 
products, petroleum products, rubber, machinery, chemicals, paints and drugs, 
automobiles, transportation communication and storage, wholesale trade and other 
financial institutions groups. The most significant declines were in transportation 
equipment except automobiles, and the chartered banks and insurance companie 
groups. 


The structure of profits after taxes is very similar to that before taxes, since the 
rate increased only slightly between 1949 and 1950. 


13.—Profits, Taxes and Dividends of Canadian Corporations, Selected Years, 1926-51 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1926 | 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1939 | 1942 | 1944 | 1946 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


Corporation profits before 
CAXOS cto aid cis tae een ee 403 530 17 128 689 {1,292 |1,221 |1,455 |1,906 {2,450 |2, 850 


Deduct: income and _ excess 


FROME (EDA SiyN atadly oN A Bete Ae 34 48 32 3” 115 629 | 598 | 654 | 731 |1,0232)1,4442 | 


Corporation profits after taxes..| 369 482 | —15 91 574 663 623 801 {1,175 |1,427 |1, 406 


Deduct: dividends paid and 
charitable donations......... | 190 Pla 157 168 302 308 282 390 568 681 696 


Undistributed corporation. 
DrOliteeee see ce eee nee 179 | 211 |—172 | —77 | 272 | 355 | 341] 411] 607 | 746) 710 


1 Includes corporate taxable income, depletion charges and charitable donations, and are adjusted for 
corporate losses, renegotiation of war contracts and conversion to a calendar-year basis. 2 Includes 
elective tax on undistributed income of $54,000,000 in 1950 and $48,000,000 in 1951. 
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TAXES, DIVIDENDS AND PROFITS 
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14. Corporation Profits, by Industries, Before and After Federal Income Taxes, 


1946 and 1948-59 


Norre.—Figures are for the company fiscal years ended in the calendar years 1946 and 1948-50. 
Source: Tazation Statistics, published annually by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue, 


Ottawa. 


Industry 


ENGTAGUIGUEE WEIS am 6 ase aera et ae ree 
[DIESE SY OP2e ee ARC + ar a Nba dee sae Behe 
MIGKORER YEE neces lnc Oalanca to hoes 
Gold mining 


Pee PCM erik a Tee Cer i far 


Oihermmetal mining s 2.2.2.2 Ses. 


Ge rerwrainin ree ees EL EN eee 
Animal food products.............. 
Vegetable food products........... 
Alcoholic beverages 
Bee ae COME t+ RGR Se Boece eh eal 
Textile and textile products 
Wood and wood products.......... 
PMO ARGH ADE sek. ese dt oe ee 
Chemicals, paints and drugs....... 
Petroleum products. ...:.. 4.35000. 
Rubber 
TL BDL Gh a hse ee arora, aetaaee 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 
Tron and steel products 
Primary iron and steel 
Non-ferrous smelting and refining 

and products 


Biiale:.6,/s: wlans \6 je. susie. isa 


bee see 0 Fmd 006-8 #506 vrei s ©. sie) m6 0nd"0 


ee 


wh a) pe in? ey ws ne on 


ee ce ae) 


Net Income Before Taxes 


1946 


1948 1949 1950 
$’000,000/ $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
2°2 2°6 2-1 1-7 
1-3 1-0 1-0 1-3 
3-1 9-8 4-0 12-7 
16-2 13-8 11-6 13-6 
54-0 | 106-4 94-8 | 125-8 
9-4 13-7 14-9 19-1 
14-5 25°2 15-2 23-8 
46-9 67-4 60-7 61-4 
69-5 58-8 59-3 64-1 
11-6 13-6 13-2 15-5 
67-8 92-7 81-2 81-2 
37:8 77°5 47-3 85°3 
138-3 | 213-9 | 188-5 | 271-0 
57+1 70-4 63-6 87-1 
41-5 38-2 29:6 64-2 
12-4 10-8 4-6 20-3 
12-8 9-3 6-6 6-4 
21-5 33°3 38-0 51-4 
37°3 59-7 58-8 66-9 
18-0 41-8 50-1 60-1 
27-8 51-4 53-0 70+4 


Net Income After 
Federal Income Taxes 


1946 1948 1949 1950 
$000,000) $000,000) $000,000} $’000,000 
0- 1-5 1-2 0-9 
0-8 0-6 0-6 0-9 
1-2 6-5 2-4 8-4 
8-2 8-9 7:4 8-7 
28-7 73°7 63-6 82-7 
4-7 7:6 8-8 10-9 
8-2 16-9 10-3 15-8 
24-9 45-1 40-3 39-8 
32°2 39-8 40-2 42-5 
6-6 9-6 8-9 10-1 
35-7 63-0 54°4 53°4 
19-1 51-4 31-1 57-0 
. 71-4 | 147-1] 126-0 178-1 
29-9 49-0 42-3 57-6 
26:5 27-8 20-5 42-5 
6-5 7:5 2-8 13-4 
6-5 6-0 4-3 4-2 
10-9 22-8 25-6 33-8 
19-7 41-3 39-9 44-4 
10-0 29-0 33-8 39-6 
15-4 35°7 35-5 46-5 
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14.—Corporation Profits, by Industries, Before and After Federal Income Taxes, 
1946 and 1948-50—concluded 


Net Income After 


Net Income Before Taxes Wodemil Inndma Taree 


Industry a a ne 
1946 1948 1949 1950 1946 1948 1949 1950 
$’000,000} $’000,000) $000,000} $’000,000)|$’000,000) $000,000) $7000,000) $’000,000 
Machinery tae. tet iki cecticie nia 61-1 128-4 131-4 160-1 30-1 88-1 87-4 105-9 
Transportation equipment except 

AUtLOMODIUNCB sae eee ee 20-2 18-0 18-4 11-6 9-0 12-0 12-6 7:3 
Automobilest 4:00 ee oeee eee 10-2 44-3 68-3 94-0 5:3 32-1 45-9 61-6 
Miscellaneous manufactured prod- 

(ELC Io es Get neIIM aarks aia iyean als a RONCiSt: 15-1 14-0 13-5 16-4 7-2 9-2 9-0 11-0 
@onstructionva.cn aceite ere ae 11-4 35-0 41-1 50-9 5-2 23:7 28-1 34-7 
Heat, light and power............. 35°7 83°5 36-4 42-7 20-2 23-3 24-6 28-1 
Transportation, communication and 

BEOLALO Mee eee ea cionarien eer: 89-6 83-8 68-6 | 114-1 47-8 54-8 44-2 74-8 
Other public utilities Ae 3-0 5-0 3-4 3-6 1-6 5-5 2-3 2-4 
Wittolesalentrad@er scar oet cere 119-9 156-4 150-5 | 203-3 60-6 | 105-9 102-9 137-8 
Retailstradesee sos stan cera 148-8 | 173-9 163-2 176-4 66-6 | 115-1 113-8 120-8 
BerviCesic ey eect eee eee 38-0 41-1 41-8 41-3 19-7 27-1 29-1 28-4 
Chartered banks and insurance 

COMPANIES ese oeea hier. 28-8 42-8 60-6 51:9 13-5 31-0 42-9 34-0 
Other financial institutions......... 51-6 63-9 57-2 86-2 |} 31-1 46-8 39-7 59-7 
Companies not classified........... 0-3 0-3 — 0-1 0-1 0-1 -- ~ 


—<—<<qq— | —e—/ cme — |e eK | qe _ |e q—]/u— 


Total Profits, All Corporations!. .| 1,334-7 | 1,851-7 | 1,752-5 | 2,255-9 |] 685-9 | 1,265-5 | 1,182-4| 1,497-7 
Adjustment to National Income 


Histimatel: hace eee ee 120-3 103-3 153-5 | 194-1 115-1 4-5 —7-4 —70-7 
Total Profits, National Income 
Estimates. 7.00.0 0, ete 1,455-0 | 1,955-0 | 1,906-0 | 2,450-0)) 801-0 | 1,270-0 | 1,175-0 | 1,427-0 


1 Total profits of all corporations shown here differ from those presented in Table 13 which are used 
for national income purposes—see text at p. 1092. 


Section 4.—Federal Incorporation of Companies 


Statistics of companies incorporated under the Companies Act are given in 
Table 15. 


15.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated under the Dominion 
Companies Act and Amendments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-51 


Norz.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1926-41. 


at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on 
the issue of shares without nominal or par value. 


Old Companies with— 


New a Gross Net 

Soar! Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 

Capitalization Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 

| |  talization talization 

No. | Capitalization] No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1942) eden 211 50, 606, 141 40 15,760, 300 39 54, 964.907 66,366, 441 11,401,534 
1943 o2 es 205 51, 630,000 35 56, 198, 739 29 7,728,486 | 107,828,739 100, 100,303 
PO 4 es ase 217 53,462,000 59 31,351,380 62 18,204, 490 84,813,380 66.608. 890 
5 ee ee et 412 56, 719.900 51 108,411,400 20 10, 680, 250 165. 131,300 154,451,050 
19465. 0 oe. = 649 | 187,588,775 88 | 129,163,798 32 15,407,127 | 316,752,578 301,345, 446 
WOA Ti kesmbns 910 206, 547, 650 121 147,084,194 60 157,365. 948 353. 631,844 196, 265, 896 
1948 32. a8 717 176, 891, 600 109 109,305, 261 54 68,941,194 286,196, 861 217.255, 667 
TO4G ea. 669 163, 407, 950 92 115, 233,095 61 115,029,743 278, 641,045 163,611,302 
195048. Ae 690 132, 426, 495 71 120, 432, 957 57 34,042, 682 252, 859, 452 218,816,770 
EB mnie dc 611 | 329,117,200 | 367 | 298,975,315 55 60, 809, 421 628,092,515 567, 283,094 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, 148 Supplementary Letters Patent were 
granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of com- 
promises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes. In 
addition to the companies with share capital, 29 corporations without share capital 
were granted Letters Patent under Part II of The Companies Act, 1934. 
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Nots.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 


A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features 
of the central banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank 
of Canada appears at pp. 900-905 of the 1938 Year Book. In chronological] order 
these were:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1918. = 

(4) Rediscount Facilities, originated as a war measure by the Finance Act of 
1914, and made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 1923. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on deposit by them of approved securities, thus providing the banks with a means 
of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments.—The Bank of Canada 
was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. An account 
of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition from a privately owned 


institution to one wholly government owned is given at p. 800 of the 1941 Year 
Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The Act provided that the remainder of the 
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profits were to be paid, in specified proportions, into the Rest Fund of the Bank 


(so long as it remained less than twice the paid-up capital) and the Consolidated — 


Revenue Fund. Since 1944, when the transfer brought the Rest Fund up to slightly 
more than twice the paid-up capital, the whole of the remaining profits have been 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Government of Canada and.Pro- — 


vincial Governments without restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, 


and in limited amounts if of longer maturity; short-term securities of the Govern- _ 


ment of Canada and Provincial Governments may be rediscounted. The Bank may 
buy and sell short-term securities of Commonwealth countries, the United States 
or France without restriction if maturing within six months, and such securities 
having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. The Bank may buy 
and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency and, if endorsed 
by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. Advances for six- 


month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Govern-. 


ment of Canada or any Provincial Government against certain classes of collateral, 
and advances of specified duration may be made to the Government of Canada 
or any Provincial Government in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such 
Government’s revenue. The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest 
from the Government of Canada or Provincial Governments, or from any chartered 
bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act. The Bank 
may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, 
and may also deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 1100. 


The Bank of Canada Act (24-25 Geo. V, c. 43, as amended) provides that 
the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total 
note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement was temporarily 
suspended; this suspension was continued under the Foreign Exchange Control 
Act, 1946, and subsequently to July 4, 1952, under the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Act (1 Eliz. II ¢. 40, s. 25). The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver 
bullion; balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars 
in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks 
in gold-standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury 
bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity 
not exceeding three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 
90 days, payable at London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any 
liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of 
the Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada transferred 
foreign exchange with a Canadian dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange 
Control] Board. 
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The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
_ of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with, 
and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of Canada without charge and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank does not 
accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks 
in commercial banking fields. 


Head office of the Bank is at Ottawa and it has an agency in each province, 
in the cities of St. John’s, Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, 
_ Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government and subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938); two, until the fourth (1939); two, until the fifth (1940); and two, until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance, with the approval of the Governor in Council, for terms 
of three years. In 1951 there were twelve directors. In the transaction of the 
business of the Bank, each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board. Meeting once a 
week, this Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision is 
submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 


The Governor of the Bank or, in his absence, the Deputy Governor, has 
the power to veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee, subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor 

_ in Council. 


The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian Financial 
System.—An article under this title is given in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 881-885. 
It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control and regulation 
of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is exercised, the 
expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic fluctuations, 

_ the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank and its duties 
as the Government’s banker. 


Bank of Canada Operations.—The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities 
and assets in recent years has provided for increased Bank of Canada notes in 
active circulation (the chartered-bank note issue has been gradually retired) and 

_ has enlarged the cash reserves of the chartered banks. 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1949-51 


Source: Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada. 


Assets and Liabilities Mar. 18, 1985 | Dec. 31, 1949 | Dec. 31, 1950 | Dec. 31, 1951 

$ $ $ $ 

Assets 
Reserves (at market values)— 

Goidtcomandsbullionses eee eee eee 106,584,356 1 _ _- 

Silveribullion: meen tea ee ee 986, 363 — _ _ 
Sterling’and,U).S:A. dollars: .....-2 ene cee 394, 875 74,135,541 111, 415, 812 117, 833,770 
Other currencies?..)4, hier eene een — 45,380 265, 130 90, 262 
TOtHIS Se EVESORV Csi. .cetreon dace on 107, 965,594 74,180,9211] 111,680,942 117,924,032 
Subsidiaryzcoins eee en ee ee 297 , 335 131,325 408,039 374, 485 


Investments (at not exceeding market values)- 
Government of Canada and Provincial 


Government short-term securities........ 84,846,294 | 1,781,418,576 | 1,229,844,790 | 1,141,766, 318 
Other Government of Canada and Provincial 
Government securities.................06- 115,018,687 | 227,818,490 | 712,453,868 | 1,049,843, 836 
Other" sécurities*s see circle boo ee a &, 600, 000 247, 888, 626 89,083, 502 
Totals, Investments.............. | 149,859,931 2,014,731,066 2,189,686,683 | 2,280, 143,156 . 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock... ere 25,000, 000 25, 000, 000 25,000, 000 
Bank: premises’ 2. 24... Sos eee ee. — 3, 649, 273 5, 081, 069 5, 069, 987 
All Other assetesy a eee ee ee ee 1,191,897 8,189, 042 18,474, 022 15,585,338 
Totals, Assets................... 259,314,757 | 2,125,881,627 | 2,350,330,755 | 2,444,096, 998 
Liabilities 
Capitalspaidcups cei eye ce cere ae een 4,991,640 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5,000, 000 
Restifunde:? a2. Ath eo eee BLE. _— 10, 050, 367 10, 050, 367 10,050, 367 
INotessin circulationaen tener ere een 97,805,665 |1,307,424, 146 |1,367,421,840 | 1,464, 160,786 
Deposits— 
Government of Canada...................-. 4, 212, 200 61,098, 502 44, 878, 082 118, 901, 465 
Charteredibanks 7 sek es ee 151, 927, 628 541,714,006 578, 688, 783 618, 996, 408 
Other 452 he Se eee a Oe 277, 922 126, $38, 228 207, 052, 610 66,089, 987 
Totals, HDendsite 42.2. care 156,417,750 | 719,745,735 | 830,019,475 803, 987, 861 
Liabilities payable in sterling, United States ‘ 
and foreign gold currencies.................. — 79, 635,541 133,560,519 155,573, 289 
Dividends declared........... ee nea airy ee — 112,500 112,500 112,500 
Otherjlia bilities ee soak at eee eee 99,702 3, 913,338 4,166,054 5, 212,195 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 2,125,881,627 | 2,350,330,755 | 2,444,096, 998 


1The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, 
a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 
1944 and its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are 


described in the preamble to the Act as follows:— 

“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.”’ 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada and the Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital stock of the Bank (completely 
paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. The Industrial Development 


Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its. 
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total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and under- 
writing agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. : 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 
(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 


(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures; 


(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 

The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies, not to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation 
requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 


Authorized and outstanding loans of the Industrial Development Bank as at 
Mar. 31, 1952, are classified by provinces, size of loans and industries in Table 2. 
Outstanding loans and investments at Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to $30,741,256. 


2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, by Provinces, and Industry, as at Mar. 31, 1952 


Nore.—Figures for the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, which have not appeared in the Canada Year Book, 
may be obtained from the Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 


Province Authorized | Outstanding Industry Authorized | Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........... 250,000 _— Foods and beverages...... 5,652,162 | 3,756,237 
Prince Edward Island.... 90,000 29,475 || Leather products......... 987,500 519, 864 
IOWANS COBID sree as oo vias, 5 671, 182 440,500 || Textile products (except 
New Brunswick.......... 1,104,721 860, 053 GlOUnING) sone yates. pee 3,015,908 2,588, 679 
BICOEC OT etme ees 21,461,562 | 13,048,982 || Clothing (textiles and fur) 1,236,150 925, 602 
RONLATION eer cies cece es 11, 988,498 8,703,785 || Wood products............ 7,499, 835 5,391,533 
Manitobatew.sis cs ceisee cs. 1,541,250 688,283 || Paper products (including 
Saskatchewan............ DOSTAGOSk dG 402s OSbul| pulp) Me eaciatedctrsee rite wees 4,300,600 | 3,967,046 
PANDO taictates ie ten. «asco ttt 2,616,200 | 1,127,096 || Printing, publishing and i 
British Columbial........ 7,238,476 | 5,554,887 |} allied industries......... 695,500 407, 488 
—________ |__| Tron and _ steel products 
CANAGRS 4. eo ans e 49,049,547 | 31,855,746 || (including machinery and . 
oe Equipment) ese eee etae 4 640, 637 3,034, 803 
Transportation equipment | 2,655,664 1,152,179 
Size of Loan Authorized} Credits Non-ferrous metal products 295,500 242,180 
Electrical apparatus and 
supplies ease ea ees 1,527,500 493 , 265 
Non - metallic mineral 
$ No. PIOGUCHSMAL ete eee mes 2,499,484 | 1,781,378 
Petroleum and coal prod- 
$5;000 or under.....:..... 76,368 LS WRRUIG ES MeN eter cree a aes 1,340,000 782,661 
$9,001 to $25,000.....5.... 3,663, 499 241 || Chemical products........ 8,197,194 | 3,583,468 
$25,001 to $56,000......... 4,254,764 111 || Miscellaneous manufactur- 
$50,001 to $100,000........ 7, 204, 155 98 ING INGUSELIES. «os Sets eee 843, 800 587,721 
$100,001 to $200,000....... 9,142,447 60: |e Refrigeration. 4% as: ace Soli, bio 2,635, 647 
$200,001orover.: -.,.2... 24,658,314 41 || Generating or distributing 
ClECETICIEY.s weemewoueetes 345, 000 6,000 
MP GURIS rhs cht eS 49,049,547? 569 Totals? nes \iacs aan 49,049,547 | 31,855,746 
elo ac TB SS an a ne Oe nee nr SS a 
1Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Net authorizations were $41,160,509, of 


which those in excess of $200,000 totalled $22,335,864 because of partial repayments on account of current 
authorizations. ~ : . 
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Section 2.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described at pp. 900-905 of the 1938 
Year Book. The main steps of this development that remained as permanent 
features of the system are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability 
for Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and 
partly replaced in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations 
of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of 
Canada completed the replacement of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 
denomination that had previously been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce 
gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada . 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 
Further restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the 
right of chartered banks to issue or reissue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 
1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation 
in Canada, as then remained outstanding, was transferred to the Bank of Canada 
in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. ~ 


The classification of Bank of Canada notes in circulation, by denomination, 
shown in Table 3 for 1950 and 1951 is not strictly comparable with the classification 
for earlier years. Dominion notes have been excluded from the denomination 
classification and their total only is shown. Also, an item has been added showing 
the outstanding chartered bank notes issued originally for circulation in Canada. 
The statistics of total notes in the hands of the general public are comparable with 
earlier years. 


3.—Classification of Bank of Canada Notes, by Denomination, and Other Notes in 
Circulation, 1950 and 1951 
Norre.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 


denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1950 1951 
$ $ 

SS ea aaa eg Aes es Pd eee See eae phe tie Re oS aCe A Dh ten peri at 45,910,769 48,809, 962 
er, Rae SRE eT ae Pernt ee ee eee, ieee Sheree y Sree a ie 34, 243,030 85,911, 842 
MOE Gia aes se cern ech ie Japeyloe, Aa RSLs A areal ae tnt Sep OE Eee iat | 2, See 103, 833,274 107,085, 457 
NTNU Mae Me Miers Str 9 cee OE De ROME PNY SMT ASG 2.5 tint OM feel 404, 655, 684 422,317,512 
A ee eee mm Ae gee Ege tee eR Be TOTS ee iy Vr 323,572,326 353, 237, 484 
DOO 3 betes A EU Mane OS eek ern Me Tn ys A RR Sa live OM Aw oe NR 46, 614 46, 565 
SOO SANT an A Lames Nala Be eile plan Sapa eat Tae ieee eel oe ae 104,392,817 108, 221,783 
DL OOS abe. Bide ARN PA be toby. 2 Rtas clatey hp acts eee 244, 904, 066 258, 018, 267 
ODA te: ch Re sR IPRs cs a 5 ai A artnet Aare tal ee OLIN. aT tia 170,875 139,583 
BLOG i ces cubes aac tesics ins eae eee eae terse. Ciera ad eae ee 13,735,750 10, 183,083 
LOCALS Te BR ESE SCHEER AN od amdee 4 UR PmiT eee ee 1,275, 465, 205 1,343, 971,538 
Provincia linotese ts Sy. dacl. tats eck oe eA nae ott Dem 27,568 27,568 
Dominion: notes sacar ta POA et i Re ee een , 713,347 4,696,543 
Defumetbanlkinoteswage s:$ ed 7oe 6 abet ls Ae aaah oe ive 88, 429 88,380 
Chartered, bane nolest. teak... soeiay bo ate en ee Ee oe eee 12,944,361 11,895,393 
Grand /Dotalsti. hsica: okey eta soi ee nae een ee 1, 293, 238, 910 1,360, 679, 422 


1 In January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes, issued for circulaticn in Canada, 
as then remained outstanding, was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 
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4.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1942-51 


Norr.—Newfoundland has long used Canadian bank notes so that when that Province united with 
Canada in 1949, no adjustment was necessary in the circulation figures, but the effect of including the popula- 
tion of Newfoundland from 1949 was to reduce the per capita note circulation by an estimated $1. Figures 
comparable to those shown below for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 959 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Annual Averages of Annual Averages 
Month-End Figures: of Daily Figures 
Year Bank of | Chartered . 
Canada Bank Total Amount? C nt Pi 
Notes! Notes? Spite 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SEE ag 3 ee Cg Se etal 472,011, 416 69,502,8715 541,514, 287 523, 000, 000 44.88 
KEES 2 RO ne en ee a 660, 998, 231 49 ,082,1725 710, 080, 403 688, 000, 000 58-33 
hi ei ee ee. ee eee 821,330, 660 37, 056, 187 858, 386, 847 835, 000, 000 69-90 
MAD Oe betta toda beet te eda 940,911,000 28,636,174 969, 547,174 951,000,000 78-78 
ATR A er ree nee 981,727,494 PRAY Ali h 1,004, 900, 211 992,000, 000 80-70 
MOB pods ore he re as ee 1,009, 112,506 19, 675, 994 1,028,788,500 || 1,013,000, 000 80-71 
AEE eG One UA ES 7 eS ee 1,055,587, 720 17,109, 071 1,072, 696,791 1,053, 000, 000 82-12 
IO U8 hehe Ae Set tied ei ae ea 1,086,744, 068 14,731,992 1,101,476, 060 1,087,000, 000 80-84 
Li ALR decane aes: Semel 1,100, 898, 470 6 1 lGineczanole 1,085,000, 000 79-13 
MOR CAL ES ROSE GIA os 191515201531 6 1,151,481, 161 1,132,090. 000 80-81 
1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Gross note circulation only; notes held by 
other chartered banks are not available. Includes, prior to 1950, a relatively small amount issued for 
circulation outside Canada. ’ Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
4 Figures based on estimates of population as given at p. 143; see headnote to this table. 5 Gross 
note circulation less notes held by other chartered banks. 6 In January 1950 the chartered banks’ 


liability for such of their notes, issued for circulation in Canada, as then remained outstanding was trans- 
ferred to the Bank of Canada. 


Coinage. *—The present monetary standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesima] 
fineness (23-22 grains of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform 
Currency Act of 1871, gold coin was authorized but only very limited issues were 
ever made. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919. The British sovereign 
and half-sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double eagle are legal 
tender. Subsidiary coin consists of $1 and 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver pieces, T 
5-cent nickel and 1-cent bronze pieces. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the 
amount of ten dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five dollars and the 
l-cent bronze coin up to 25 cents. There is no provision for the redemption of 
subsidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book gives particulars of weight, 
fineness, etc., of current coins. 


* Revised in the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 

+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar ‘and a 5-cent silver coin. The 5-cent silver 
coin was coined freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage 
by the nickel 5-cent piece. In 1942 a 5-cent piece was coined from ‘ tombac’, a copper-zine alloy, in order 
to conserve nickel for war purposes, but this coin was replaced in 1944 by a 5-cent coin composed of miid 


steel with a chromium finish. 


5.—Circulation of Canadian Coin, as at Dec. 31, 1942-51 


Nore.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 are given at p. 85§ 
of the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1926-41 at p. 956 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Silver Nickel Tombac Steel Bronze Total Per Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BERRA Gd sos 44,011,038 4, 827,596 169, 424 — 5,422,131 | 54,430,189 4-67 
BOOS otra hit 51,009, 046 4, 826,033 1,407, 424 = 6,300,627 | 63,543, 130 5:39 
REM Raa. 25,2 3 54,972, 812 4,825,057 1,407,754 571,000 6,753,329 | 68,529, 952 5-74 
Peab ABE; 58,327,590 | 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 | 73,578,722 6-09 
OA ST se.) ss ne 59,944,549 | 5,113,103 | 1,155,791 | 1,520,849 | 8,024,547 | 75,758, 839 6-16 
MMS rile Wicscots a. 3 61,049,986 | 5,503,117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 | 77,325,071 6-16 
WEBED SN Send. > Sa 63, 829, 640 6,117,555 730,064 1,520, 210 9,088,221 | 81,285,690 6-34 
a oe 67,874,750 | 6,753,780 661,333 | 1,519,748 | 9,407,325 | 86,216,931 6-41 
BAD ore vitotee oss 73,473,724 7,393, 138 621, 440 1,519,419 | 10,012,143 | 93,019, 864 6-78 
3 OR eee 78,638,143 | 7.815, 103 599.655 | 1.701.849 | 10,794,169 | 99,548,919 7-11 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance and, by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. The British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their 
coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Limited, 
England. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to 
the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation and of British 
sovereigns and small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Before 1914, small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during World War I 
the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery 
in which nearly 20,000,000 oz t. of South African gold were treated on account 
of the Bank of England. The subsequent development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities. 
of the Mint. Most of the fine gold produced from the rough shipments from the 
mines is delivered to the Department of Finance (since Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank - 
of Canada has acted as agent for the Government) in the form of bars of approxi- 
mately 400 oz t. each, the rest being sold in convenient form to manufacturers. 
The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required for coinage, is 
sold at New York or to local manufacturing firms. 


6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1942-51 


Notse.—Figures for 1926-41 are given at p. 957 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Tombac Bronze 

Year Racca Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 

Issued Tssued Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz t. oz t. $ $ $ $ $ 

1 Ppl anaes SPs 4,611, 982 4,611, 892 3,764, 000 361,576 = 169, 424 783,500 
Odo sree ask SE 8,616,959 3,645,740 7,044,000 — — 1, 238, 000 881,300 
TOa Are cat ratagimee 2,862,048 2,829,755 4,006, 000 — 571,000 400 454, 600 
OA aw ieee 2,503,416 2,499,163 3,416,300 —_ 950,300 — 748, 500 
1046 Sa eee 2,652,245 | 2,665,964 1,710, 000 291,500 — — . 528,500 
LOL ae, 2, 868, 469 2,859,084 1,186, C00 391,000 -- — 360,300 
TOAS eye eet Bes 3,401,991 3, 405, 073 2,829,956 615, 500 — —_ 708,300 
LOA Oise aes ONE 2 3,925,618 3, 865, 296 4,148, 842 637,500 —_ oe 321,901 
LOS OR WK Gees ee 4,422,968 4,347,961 5, 641, 805 640,510 — — 607, 003 
-- 783, 329 


OD a once eee 4,169,480-| 4, 167,485-|- 5; 213,677 423, 003 182, 829 


Subsection 2.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets 


The Bank of Canada has developed recently a new presentation of statistics 
concerning the volume of money. This presentation shows not only currency and 
active bank deposits (formerly referred to as “money supply”), but also inactive 
chartered bank deposits and Government of Canada securities which, although not 
used to make payments, are forms in which the public holds its liquid funds. It is 


believed that the new series provides a better approach to the problem of measuring _ 


changes in the volume of money under present-day conditions. The Bank of 
Canada series has been carried back to 1938 only, whereas the former series of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was available from 1919 (see 1947 Year Book, 
pp. 1022-1023), 
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7.—General Public Holdings of Certain Liquid Assets, as at Dec. 31, 1938-51 
(Millions of dollars) 


Currency and} Chartered | Government 


As at Dec. 31— Active Bank | Bank Notice | of Canada 

Deposits Deposits! Securities? 
OSG CRONE ee REE eas capes ch BAR it At ht Heslgyl 1,472 3,228 
POROMM ORI RvehPe eee Linas, Mths tee tre. Se hee paeleoan 1,370 1,544 3,279 
LOA) Meme Men eer tet ter cc ca ical oro Nie 1,563 1,438 3,670 
ROL OnEE femmes aide nccch cles cos Oe en eee 1,901 1,433 4,162 
DE Dies en aos al SE lei i eg ieee NE 2,349 1,436 5,344 
EMERY 6 SON ed eee nn ri aS 2,726 1, 654 7,184 
HQUAL, oes sh sa yi ee Nene al teeta, Saami apo 3,153 2,060 9,131 
HQ 2 iy ere R ered A iccavsiew’s sncies aeaaw owl ewan ans 3,514 2,391 11,310 
Te ws 255 Sie Sse Gide shea Ren Cee 3,996 2,856 11,175 
QA ete See eee oe al bee een ee 3,944 3,148 10,763 
TRO SR 2 a2 90 Pee ee en eae 4,335 3,408 10, 249 
LOT Gre cee aa. choore ahs, « rere 4,422 3,751 9,902 
LTE Deeps ei sane cach ey ee er = 4,851 3,861 10, 066 
ETS he eee ee es OO nn ca et eR Ga 4,843 3,894 9,388 


1 Estimated aggregate minimum quarterly balances in chartered bank personal savings deposits in 
Canada plus non-personal notice deposits in Canada. 2 Holdings of all investors, other than the 
Bank of Canada, chartered banks and Government of Canada accounts. Includes direct and guaranteed 
securities (including refundable taxes) at par. Direct debt includes both matured and unmatured issues 
outstanding, exclusive of sinking fund holdings; guaranteed debt is included on the basis of total unmatured 
issues outstanding; Newfoundland debt assumed by the Government of Canada has been included since 
June 1949. Foreign pay securities have been valued at official mid-rates of exchange to Sept. 30, 1950, 
and at market rates thereafter. 


In measuring currency and active bank deposits, it is necessary to decide 
which categories of bank deposits should be classed as active and which, by their 
nature, should be regarded more appropriately as part of the public’s other liquid 
asset holdings. Generally, it has been satisfactory to classify bank deposits as 
active if cheques may be drawn against them. In other countries this criterion 
has seemed to work fairly well because cheques may not be drawn against savings 
deposits. In Canada, however, cheques are, in practice, drawn freely against 
savings deposits and this poses an awkward problem. To omit all savings deposits 
of chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that, for many people, a savings 
account is an active chequing account which is very similar to a current deposit. 
On the other hand it is known from available information that, of the total amount 
on deposit in savings accounts in Canada, muck the larger part is, in practice, 
inactive. Chartered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal] savings accounts, i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the 
quarterly period; from the amount of interest that is actually paid on this basis 
as compared with the nominal rate of interest, it is apparent that the aggregate 
minimum quarterly balances in personal savings accounts are about five-sixths of 
the total of such deposits at the present time. 


It is felt, therefore, that a more realistic account of monetary developments in 
Canada—and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics 
in other countries—is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings deposits and non-personal notice deposits from active money 
statistics. It has seemed preferable to exclude these deposits on the basis that they 
are inactive in practice rather than to include them on the grounds that they are 
potentially active because cheques may be issued against them. 


The published returns of Canadian chartered banks include among assets 


“Cheques on Other Banks’’ which represents the amount of cheques that have been 
credited to the deposit account of the payee but not yet cleared against the deposit 
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account of the drawer. To the extent of such items in ‘float’ there is, therefore, 
duplication in the figures of bank deposits. In Table 8, ‘‘Cheques on Other Banks”’ 
has been deducted from the figure of chartered bank deposits in order to eliminate 
this duplication. | 


Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as 
far as volume-of-money statistics are concerned. In most cases the commonly 
used figure of bank deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it 
appears preferable to exclude Government of Canada deposits from the Canadian 
active money figures. 


8.—Summary Statistics of Currency and Active Bank Deposits, as at Dee. 31, 1938-51 
(Millions of dollars) 


Currency Outside Banks! Active Bank Deposits Total 
A aat a = ——_— — Currency 
D a 31 Bank of Total and 
sas Not Co} Total Chartered Canada Active Active 
oes) we Currency | Bank Net? ‘Other’ Bank Bank 
Deposits? Deposits Deposits 
IMB e ss solos b 207 ok 238 890 3 893 eal 
RT aa ets 2, a 247 34 28] 1,071 18 1,089 1,370 
L940 rr. eerie te 341 38 379 slate! 10 1,184 1,563 
194 a Scotts 450 42 492 1,403 6 1,409 1,901 
1942 a ee 633 49 682 1,648 19 1, 667 2,349 
i a ae pe 794 ‘0 849 1,859 18 1,877 26 
LOA co Foc Week cit ae 930 60 990 25135 28 2,163 Ge 
1945.2. eee 992 63 O55 2,429 30 2,459 3,514 
LO4G RE: ee 1,031 65 1,096 2, 806 94 2,900 3,996 
OA (EE ane os 1,046 66 sige 2,764 68 2,832 3, 944 
era ar eee eas 70 1,185 3,069 81 38,150 4,335 
G4 Oi aeaerrecase 1,110 74 1,184 Ory hited: 127 3,238 4,422 
LOSOMAR Re eee T36 78 1,214 3,430 207 wero os 4,851 
TOS en al cea ke 1,191 84 es BOP 66 3,568 4,843 
1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, 
less coin held by the banks. * Demand and notice deposits, deposits of Provincial Governments, 
United Kingdom and foreign banks; less ‘ float’ deposits, that is, cheques on banks as shown in month-end 
returns. ’ Excludes Government of Canada, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 


Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 900-905 of the 1938 Year Book. A list of the banks at Confederation appears 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book and bank absorptions since 1867 are given at pp. 
812-813 of the 1941 edition. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year Book shows 
the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. A 
summary of the more important changes resulting from the revision of the Bank 
Act in 1944 is given at pp. 961-962 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks.—In order to afford a clear account 
of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified 
in Table 9 in two main groups: liabilities to shareholders and abilities to the public. 
Only the latter group is ordinarily considered when determining the financial] position 
of any such institution. Assets are divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being 
included in the total. Of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates 


, 
Cai met rt 


enti ete 


| 


: Year 


CHARTERED BANKS 


percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. 
notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the 
evolution of banking in recent times (see p. 1103). 
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of increase of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the 
proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually increasing 


The declining proportion of 


9.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, 1937-51 


_ Norr.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for the years 1867-1880 will be found in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 918-919; for 1881-1915 in the 1941 
Sener pp. 815-816; for 1916-26 in the 1946 edition, pp. 963-964; and for 1927-36 in the 1947 edition, pp. 1025- 

40. 


HOOT 5% 
1938. ©. 
O59)... 
1940... 
1941.5 


1942... 
1943... 

1944... 
1945... 
1946... 


1087... 
1948 .:... 
eee 
1950... 
1951... 


146, 502,115 


1 Includes other assets not specified. 
and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada. 
| January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada; these figures cover notes in circulation outside Canada 
_which were not taken over by the Bank of Canada. 


| ASSETS 
Gold Government | Municipal m= Public 
Reserves, of Canada | Securities in Lia- 
Notes of and and Canada and Total Total Total bilities 
Deposits with} Provincial Public Securities Loans Assets! to Total 
the Bank of | Government |! Securities Assets 
Canada Securities Elsewhere 
- §$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
249,372,724] 1,118, 893,938 181,972,016} 1,426, 371,394] 1,200,574, 223) 3,317,087,132]| 91-22 
262,354,597) 1,143,040, 485 170,487,703] 1,439, 666,822] 1, 200,692,605} 3,348, 708,580]/ 91-28 
279,161,539] 1,234,066, 994 179, 924,335) 1,540,330, 246] 1,243, 616,409] 3,591,564, 586]| 91-84 
296,877,855] 1,311, 641,053 157,361,535] 1,579, 467,048} 1,324,021, 841] 3,707,316,459]/ 92-01 
318,039,223] 1,483,299, 697 149, 467,128) 1,726,543,416] 1,403,181, 296} 4,008,381, 256]| 92-60 
349,729,409) 1,806, 891,877 182,052,417} 2,073, 471,530] 1,370,418,799] 4,399,820,746] 93-24 
422,561,348] 2,404,756, 734 232,405,156} 2,713,939,940] 1,334,080,022) 5,148,458,722] 94-19 
538, 296,187] 2,991.047, 582 283,417,399] 3,353, 259,736] 1,343,938,364| 5,990,410, 887]] 94-98 
604, 842,928] 3,438, 830,751 313,061,291} 3,857,534, 890} 1,505,039,333] 6,743,217,134]] 95-48 
686,368,427) 3,734, 872, 237 381,996,554} 4,287,002,710) 1, 642,519,066) 7,429, 608,029] 95-89 
679,051,569) 3,395,306, 552 436,075,580} 4,108,441,158) 2,125,582,441] 7,810,913,975]] 95-72 
719, 499,043] 3,314,539, 556 393,841,399] 4, 120,137,032] 2,388,597, 680} 8,140,145,708] 95-81 
762,901,802] 3,573,294,569| 387,844,005") 4,370,052,504] 2,618,421,119| 8,657, 764,277] 95-99 
as 769,951,696) 3,563,018, 724 402, 235,668] 4,363,401, 201) 2,872,411,227| 9,015,109, 852/| 96-06 
: 799,304,753! 3,134, 186,339 384, 481,994! 3,930,581, 704! 3,495, 723,921| 9,384,800, 263l1 96-11 
LIABILITIES 
Liabilities 
to Liabilities to the Public 
Shareholders 
Rest or Notes Demand Notice Total Total 
Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund Circulation | in Canada in Canada Deposit? Liabilities’ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
145,500,000} 133,750,000) 110, 259, 134 691,319,545] 1,573, 654,555} 2,775,530,413] 3,025,721, 653 
145,500,000} 133,750,000)| 99,870,493 690,485,877] 1,630,481,857| 2,823, 686,934] 3,056, 684, 905 
145,500,000) 133,750,000)| 94,064,907 741, 733,241) 1,699, 224,304) 3,060,859,111} 3,298, 351,099 
145,500,000) 133,750,000|| 91,134,378 875,059,476] 1,646,891,010) 3,179,523,062} 3,411,104, 825 
145,500,000) 133,916, 667|| 81,629,753} 1,088,198,370] 1,616, 129,007| 3,464,781, 844] 3,711,870, 680 
145,500,000] 135,083,333]| 71,743,242) 1,341,499,012) 1,644, 842,331] 3, 834,335,141] 4,102,355,598 
145,500,000] 436,750,000) 50,230,204} 1,619,407, 736) 1,864,177, 700] 4,592,336, 705] 4,849,222, 532 
145,500,000) 136,750,000) 37,056,187} 1,863,793,981| 2,272,573,361| 5,422,302,978] 5,689,443 095 
145,500,000} 136,750;000) 28,636,174] 1,986,075,142| 2,750,358, 254! 6,159,997,976] 6,438, 617,676 
145,500,000) 144, 666, 667|| 23,172,717) 2,155,312, 749] 3,327,057,442| 6,771,555, 153] 7,123,979, 417 
145,500,000) 178,009,000)) 19,675,994] 2,138,771,178] 3,681, 231,057] 7,075,355, 884| 7,476, 627, 449 
145,500,000) 182,416,667) 17,109,071] 2,258, 658,693] 3,972,159,586] 7,402,776,952| 7,798,910, 335 
145,500,000! 187,000,000) 14,731,992] 2,353,033,907] 4,333, 888,999) 7,921, 694,763} 8,310, 215,001 
145,500,000} 200,090,000 4240434] 2,562,813,591] 4,547, 880,387] 8, 220,886,332] 8,660,173, 804 
200, 837, 564 279,6304] 2,711,524, 845} 4,592,929,318] 8,464,510, 837} 9,019,780, 755 


2 Includes deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments 


3 Includes other liabilities not specified. 


4 After 
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10.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1949-51 


Not.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


a 
—oEeEeEeEeeaeaeEeEeEeEeESeSG_aa ee 


Assets 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ 

Cash reserves against Canadian deposits(as per Table 26) 748,425,141 753,914,014 782,564, 265 
Subsidiary coil oew he cee ce eee 11,775,044 13, 647,917 14,567, 622 
Notes of other Canadian banks..............------05> 332,915,563 1 379,044, 4341 471, 665.9671 
Deposits at other Canadian banks...............+--5+- 1,164, 805 151325255 877,118 
Goldianducoinsbroadaer eee scence cee conten 2,701,617 2,389,765 2,172. 866 
iHorelonsCUrLENCICS Maer eens ya-ciieritein ears eis att rai 95,022,567 70,328,005 40, 333.387 
Deposits at United Kingdom banks.................+- 24, 063, 268 19,218, 843 22,569,857 
Deposits at foreign. banks} s:.510). 044 screens owe de ot com 166, 103, 764 222, 287, 683 237, 614, 233 
Securities— 

Federal and Provincial Government securities....... 3,573, 294,569 | 3,563,018,724 | 3,134,186.339 

Other Canadian and foreign public securities......... 387, 844,005 402, 235, 668 384,481,994 

Other bonds, debentures and stocks...............+- 408,913,930 398, 146, 809 411,913,371 

Call and Short Loans— 
IB MOLI bee eee earn, Or aes eo aredaou ee eno Oa. 96,941, 656 110,588, 658 98, 103, 643 
ISG WHOLG: ce set eres vg ee So atone spr oS eyelels steps ete 83,077,981 92,927,396 107,849,379 - 
Current Loans— 

Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Governments.............-+.. 28,885,913 24, 848,392 34,723; 105 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school 

GistriGts >. sex. cece oe 2 Le eae ce. Sees dee 76,547, 835 90,355,111 113,707, 104 
Other current loans and discounts................- 9,111,561,048 | 2,330,155,352 | 2,867,753, 460 
Blsewhereithaniin Canadaie.mes sete Sela 220,005, 841 22,227,092 272,180,790 
INon-current- loans)... a. ees crociieic a tostelne eiereie ie 1,400, 845 1,309, 226 1,406, 440 
Other Assets— 

Real estate, other than bank premises............... 506, 218 429, 804 156,372 

Mortgages on real estate sold by the banks.......... 755,184 598,750 417,479 

Bank premisesivad. 2.2% oa eine ae oes teen eres Cea ae e 83,771, 861 94,026,032 116, 185, 897 

Bank circulation redemption fund................... 879, 942 68, 506 —_ 

Liabilities of customers under letters of credit as per 
CONETG SY: Bite Shicds ele Dae DS LEE Soe Mae EO 180,036, 708 200, 960, 794 255.207, 737 

“All other assets Sees. 2c Snes cles sien strde tees st were 21,168,972 21, 250, 622 14, 161, 838 

Totals; ASSCts 23: 305 2ccties Saw wie 8, 657,764,277 | 9,015,109,852 | 9,384,800, 263 


1 Includes cheques of other banks. 


11.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1949-51 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


ES 


Liabilities 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
INotesanicirculations saris eet fee cence teen te eins ole 14,731,992 424, 0431 279,630! 
Deposit Liabilities— 


Government Deposits— ; 
Federal’. oa. sods cael es Rh. SS eats Ee eee 328, 647,051 193,005, 487 229.123, 262 


PPOVANGIA Lr. eo aT Petro a do eds oe ar cscs 161, 680, 280 186, 606, 599 170, 266, 769 
Public Deposits— 
Demand “agesieks eee. Ghee eae eee a ees 2,353.033,.907 | 2,562.813,591 | 2,711,624, 845 
IN OLIGO He Sante ise Sates Jochuaters Soa Gta al as chee keene 4,333,888,999 | 4,547,880,.387 | 4,592.929.318 
Othor? 23 Sot eee see Ge sakes see eas See one 78.396, 965 - 81,868,085 99, 007.261 
Morelon § aatee, son. kr 3. ciee x, Serene ato Wek ae Hee a 666, 047,561 648, 712, 183 661, 659, 382 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Canadian sae. eet ae aerate es eee ee 59,567,800 81, 925.038 117,943,058 
Wnited (Kingd ons S¥r. seven. donate nn ee 38, 633,071 39, 206,389 45,176, 237 
Othiare 4 sa ea A ME, esa See eee es bee 85,631,541 107, 215,570 127,526,578 
Totals, (Deposit: Thiabilsties®: 265 oc. <6 sass. een ee 8,105,527,175 | 8,449,233,329 | 8,755,156, 710 
Canadian currency (estimated)...............:--ee eee 7, 267,000,000 | 7,597,000,000 | 7,851,000,000 
Foreign currency. (estimated).....i. cc. cece cece eee ees 889,000,000 852,000,000 904,000,000 
Totals, Note and. Deposit Liabilities.............. 8,120,259,167 | 8,449,657,372 | 8,755,436,340 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


ee 
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11.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1949-51—concluded 


Liabilities 1949 1950 : 1951 
$ $ $ 
LIABILITIES TO THE Pusiic-—concluded 

Other Liabilities to the Public— 
Hjetvers Ol CreGit OUtStANGING... 6.0m fo. ae ce Bae 180, 036, 708 200,960,794 250,207, 1ov 
Liabilities not included under foregoing headings..... 9,919,126 9,555, 638 9, 136, 678 
Torabs, LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC................. 8,310, 215, 001 8, 660,173, 804 9,019, 780, 755 

Liasiuitizs TO SHAREHOLDERS ay 

(OT OTI | bine S et eee eee ee eee ee eee 145,500, 000 145, 500, 000 146,502,115 
PRESTO TCSCL Venu rate ce acelc hate tele. lity cs ce BPS dienes 187,000,000 191,750, 000 200, 837, 564 
Grand Totals, Liabilities........................ 8, 642,715,001 | 8,997,423,804 | 9,367,120, 434 


1 After January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such notes issued for circulation in Canada as 
then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada; these figures cover notes in circulation 
outside Canada which were not taken over by the Bank of Canada. 2 Deposits in currencies other 
than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 3 Totals do not correspond 
with those in Table 9 because of the inclusion here of inter-bank deposits. 


12.—Significant Ratio Comparisons of Assets and Liabilities of 
Chartered Banks, 1942-51 


Norr.— Yearly averages of month-end mers cere where otherwise specified. Figures for the years 
1926-41 will be found in the 1946 Year Book, p. 966 


| 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 

geek Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 

cs Deposit Deposit 

Daily! _ Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
IVR Aa, SS fe oa GOTO eee cee eran cama 10-5 10-2 52-1 34-5 
LOLS eer eee Sats Foe a ee sieve e arias dase 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
eeteis e 6 o Gn didind OO DROSS o Cerio cic enna 11-8 11-2 60-2 24-1 
OA Gere eerer ret Chics Sis 6 are his tua as cienmaid sore 11-4 11-0 61-2 23-9 
HOA GRP Reeth re ince ee voaeet tae ness 11-4 11-2 61-8 23°7 
OLUE Sy 4 cecnevehriinty tO QS OL oka RE ae RIE 10-8 10-6 56-6 29-3 
LOE eine Sale Gu Acs ik sarge eee 10-9 10-6 54-3 31-5 
LEE ee Oe a a6 ee ae ee ee eee 10-4 10-3 53-8 32-2 
IEEE Darian Sona Sk Sapien ea eae 10-1 9-9 51-6 34-0 
POEs tcp ere i Re Sy ccctie, senia ois ielp tied ale dias 10-2 10-0 44-9 39-9 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, 
at Sept. 30, 1950 and 1951 


— 


. Deposit 
poe Deposits in Accounts Deposits in 
Class and Amount of Deposit (Canadian Canadian (Other, than|Currencies other 
Gurreney) Currency Canadian | than Canadian 
y Currency ) 
1950 No. $ No. $ 
Ube Payable on Demand— 

HUD ROLE LESS Mee reine oihec etated esta scduere 823,563 179, 530,007 2,699 805,371 
PEN LOP DIS OO ia & oi c.cis cra lepeterese iareloie tele ay-otens 158, 284 346, 718, 485 689 1,742,095 
OE OE UO! G20 OU sins a a.eicie's eistelo esevorglove ravorauatons.’ 47,533 478,122,549 444 5,341,112 
$25, GUCRIOT Ss LUG SO00 coher ccs on nastier es 9,821 456,073, 446 176 9,244,368 
Over LUO OO ee eters oie isos Ae oh laveietedetetare tenes 3,424 1,378, 764, 244 107 47,212,215 
Adjustment RGOTIIS Saat iin cleat nais hbsiahcielers cols wale —130,504, 481 AS +8, 068, 208 

PL OGGAS Seek Sree tito Rove: 1,042, 625 2,708,704, 250 4,115 72,413,369 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 
“3 MIT). ConA is a a ee 6,170, 130 993, 856, 873 97 19,388 
ICME N Cp NI ceric ve sts oe sans le kacwteae woe 817,334 1,729,514,376 4 8,791 
BOM UULEO. S20 700 siti oy kecicckgectu cotta. 130,538 | 1,098,788, 807 2 12,864 
AUTO LO SLUU, OOO. Secs hrvana meee ctype ass 6, 630 285,942,789 — — 
Pe VTE STOO UMN Ieee Rete occ h oot ade > viaihin toe Ge 1,181 462,690, 210 1 107, 968 
PR SUSLIN CHUTITCINGS, we hc%.c2 eka cae ua wee a, +11,087, 471 — — 
Peta cee Shots ays asetveves Do 7,125,813 | 4,581,880, 526 104 149,011 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1108. 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, 


at Sept. 30, 1958 and 1951—concluded 


Hanes AS Deposit \ aes 
‘Neen wns Deposits in Accounts Deposits in 
Class and Amount of Deposit (Cue dian Canadian (Other than| Currencies other 
Cuan’ *) Currency Canadian | than Canadian 
y Currency ) 
1951 No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
TU OUOEOLLCSSL eee eee ieee eee eater: 852, 867 187, Loz, oor 2,589 749, 463 
S 1000.60; pot COO tae sig cote ere eet 164, 953 363, 407, 427 716 1,903,033 
$5, OOOO O20 AOUO REE Ete secon hereon cn ee eee 49,726 501,344,301 484 6,424.776 
SOO ROOU tO a LUO M00 certs nat tert eo emer 10,197 475, 660, 230 208 12,123,359 
Overs OOVO00 eee ee meee, yee tae eee 3,344 1,275, 890, 807 145 64,786,559 
AG jUStinentsabeMos A. hae eA estes naan aks —152,347,068 +14, 653,509 
"LOLALS « ncdea RICE eRe Se ee 1,081, 087 2,651, 108, 054 4,142 100,590, 699 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 
TA QUOSORSIESS ae meter a te hence ea on Lae 6,415,911 1,021,377, 846 60 15,734 
$1. 000 Sto So 4000 os cae aa oe tee ee cee ek 821,593 1,737, 639,550 9 22,201 
$5,,000* tor$25, O00 Rance tee sci ee aka 135, 617 1,148, 673, 834 i\ 22,072 
$25; QOOMtO cpl OOAOO0 ier mente. cree ere 6, 688 289, 032, 606 —_— _— 
Over’ $100 0004224... on ere ee eee 1,128 393, 138, 836 1 298,356 « 
UNG hPIRIOC My MENTE Ana doh so soe 506 aca MOE a +49, 848,161 +32 
Otel Streeter ck rc tre rear 7,380. 937 4,594,710, 833 71 358, 395 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14. Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, Outstanding at 


Sept. 30, 1956 and 1951 


Norr.—The classification of chartered bank loans was revised in 1950; the figures in this table are, 
therefore, not comparable with those for 1947-49 in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 1043-1044. 


< 


Class of Loan 


Government and Other Public Services— 
Provincial Governments... eae wad eee eee Eee BCL ee 
Municipal Governments and school districts.............--+.0.+-++++++ 
Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions................ 
Totals, Government and Other Public Services 
Financial— 
Investment dealers and brokers to the extent payable on call or within 


thirty: days. 22. Sa ie Oe Bee eS ee 2 eee 
Trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance companies and other 


financial ANS GELUMELONS Sk aa ta Sota ec omte oae enter ie one een ere ae 


Personal— 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, on the security of market- 
ablestocks and bonds. Or seei.4 ..lscpth aciethe. 4. sgn. a 
Individuals, for other than business purposes, MisOv Sich hn Bl, ek wre: were eo 


Totals, Personal 


Farmers 
Industry— 
Chemicaltandtrubber products 9s s-17.+. see een coe cone ere 
Mlectricaliapparatusiand supplicss......q. Seem ee eee eee ee 
Hood; beveragesand *tobaccowats 1.4 eee eee eee aoe 
Moresti products ys hy Se Pae Se ae Re a eee Py een nt 
LRADDROV ETI o es SMR ek RS AND, corre MRD FO cs ke Oe RR etd ASS Ae 
Iron‘and steel productes. jie p. a wi nage wig oe eee renee 
Mining and mine products 
Petroleum and products 
Rextileswles themandiclothmoeec-eanaeeeennteeerne eae aoe ee 
Lransportation. equipment, cn sche eek merci ee heen ee 
Other products 230% See ae Oe se cnt en ohne een Gee ee ae ees 
Public utilities, transportation and communication companies.......... 
Construction contractors ¥ fame cet < omen ete Cee 
Gnam-dealem andvexporters2 = a See. <a ie ah oe eee eee ee 
Instalmenttimance:- companies: Aeee fae oe ee een ees een 
Merchandis@re:s are tees Se re ice, ee aa a re eee ee eae 
Other business 
Totals, Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial 


Grand ?Totals eet nok. ee SS re Lae ee 


Fos (Wielie eq) ete ale) ais s0:e) ialie' te (¢ ie; #y(e)'Wynie) eS). 18) ples gs OL a) fe) (a) whee we) a eis) bie: a) ay by oe lgilis Ae, ie).e) 5 1678! 6 


1950 
$7000 


23, 600 
91,505 
33, 143 


101,177 
85, 983 


243,370 
218, 201 


255, 783 


29,175 
14,310 
122,514 
76,057 
16,188 
53,389 
26,015 
22,914 
138, 862 
30, 102 
55, 180 
53, 912 
122,736 
93, 124 
96.476 
436,144 
135.492 


148, 248 


187, 160 


461,571 


1,778,373 
2,575,352 


1951 
$000 


24, 859 
114,531 
45,912 


185, 302 


107,091 


91,720 
198, 811 


255, 605 
211,303 


466.908 


298, 936 


54, 257 
41,388 
171,968 
115, 685 
19,776 
97,509 
33,381 
31,055 
213,377 
46, 437 
63,118 
87,937 
151,774 
98,558 
100, 830 
542, 869 
133 , 837 


2,302,692 
3,153,713 


2. 
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I a ee et eh ee dae eal 


Cheque Payments.—The monthly record of amounts of cheques charged to 
accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. Previous to that, statistics of ‘bank clearings’? were obtained 
which included only dealings between two separate banks and took no account of 
cheque payments completed within one bank. No figures are currently available 
of the cheque transactions taking place outside of clearing-house centres, so that 
the coverage is still incomplete. 


According to the trend indicated by cheques cashed, three major economic 
cycles have occurred since World War I. The first cycle reached its peak in 1920 
with the low point of the succeeding depression in 1922. The high point was next 
achieved in 1929, owing partly to economic conditions involving heavy stock 
_ speculation. The low point was reached in 1932 and, with the exception of a minor 
set-back in 1938, an upward trend has continued to the present time. 


‘The amount of cheques cashed in the clearing-house centres of Canada advanced 
year by year from 1938 to a maximum of $112.184,633,057 in 1951 and this advance 
paralleled the upward movement in the payment of salaries and wages and the 
greater distribution of consumer goods through wholesale and retail outlets. The 
increase, amounting to 263 p.c. since 1938, was general in the five economic areas, 
British Columbia showing the greatest gain at 413 p.c. The Atlantic Provinces 
came second, followed by the Prairie Provinces, Ontario and Quebec. However, of 
the $81,000,000,000 increase, Ontario and Quebec contributed $56,000,000,000, 
or more than 69 p.c. 

All clearing-house centres showed an advance in 1951 over 1950, although the 
magnitude of these gains varied. With the exception of Ottawa, a new maximum 
was established in each centre. Payments at Toronto, the leading centre, rose 
6-6 p.c., those at Montreal nearly 12 p.c., Winnipeg 16 p.c. and Vancouver 19 p.c. 


15.— Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1947-51 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Provinces— 
1 GEN Es ee Fi Chara. serie arene RE 932, 830,407) 1,049, 266,016) 1,065,168,877) 1,186,545,819!] 1,334,025, 774 
NEON CLOMES Gites oc 8 Ws ein ba 310,451,042} 353,563,290) 383,934,526) 408,604,811 431,781, 204 
PANG M One ease. ceca 507,373,274| 567,250,089) 511,975,434 521,695,644! 568,605,976 
Soe ho) eb laste ae) oe een = Bae 356, 595, 091 531,314, 367 554,032, 197 
Totals, Atlantic Provinces...| 1,750, 654,723} 1,970,079,395| 2,317,673,928] 2,648, 160,641} 2,888,445, 151 
Quebec— 
MOWLTCR io ok ika ests otc sei sts 20, 611,366, 139]20, 978, 798, 588) 22, 037, 124, 579/26, 099, 176, 124)29, 184,504,317 
ENTE OY aie rae A ae ee 2,077, 761,098] 2,483,327,617| 2,410,872,120] 2,695,919, 675) 3,163, 124,781 
DierbrOOkO wert ste eL 230,782,121 277, 706, 843 284,493,033] 311,762,513} 381,090,356 
otalsy Quebec. 2:6 seie ui. 22,919, 909, 358/23, 689, 833, 048/24, 732, 489, 732/29, 106, 858, 312/32, 728,719, 454 
Ontario— 
Eran Grasse ese. 262 ke oa 0 321, 206,951 381, 128,797 435, 843,033 422,413,298 486,994, 671 
(GUNASS 5 ic eee ec 244, 616, 255 276, 949, 470 315,369, 271 346, 208, 709 407, 321, 638 
(Worn walls ..6 5565 osn6.. tn Foes its se at 104,523,918 187,013,346 
BG Tstss WEIR ANY) ees bb vials eo 30 209,576,526 225, 285, 630 225 , 286, 483 248, 218,046 266, 631, 817 
Bef ey Tage LGD v6.2 Gree seein: oh oes os 1,735,130,215| 1,952,144,798] 2,124,308, 068} 2,369,329,690} 2,996,002, 993 
TPL OMS Meciels a's 8)scc. o-o.0 ats ale 213,911,998 232,559 , 287 241,453,150 273, 225,082 279, 208, 526 
Hadechenors &. ine SG... ns: 435, 651, 884 463, 306, C10 494,710,382 536, 279, 128 623 , 023, 658 
BUTTONED 5 2S OSG wa iiss. 3 + ...| 1,018, 241,572) 1,069,977, 738) 1,181,502,918) 1,391,711, 953) 1,528, 832,870 
SRTEA OED tik ES a 3,919, 695,689] 3,676,301, 837) 4,040,899, 636] 4, 140,136,704) 4,459,566,076 
Peterborough. >. 0 o6 0. een es 231,700, 861 260,089,790] 279,739,034 308,157,373] 339,002,949 


pt. Catharines.............. 307,934,247! 348,356,620, 379,037,195; 444,388,945! 551,345, 610 


1 Included from April 1949. 2 Included from May 1950. 
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15.—Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1947-51—concluded 


Clearing-House Centre 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ontar1io—concluded 
ATRIQES Ot a bee Sec oe 267,231,455} 299,390,423} 310,461,518) 339,483,674] 425,659,981 
Sudburyiesor ore acne 191,809,314] 231,991,381 267,190,931 290,184,475} 352,304,822 
CLOLONGO Sr he ore ee es 20,210,585, 424/22, 655, 184, 798)24, 712, 385, 631/30, 276, 045, 017/32, 271, 836, 720 
Windsorsscuce cues terete eee 1,131,583,994] 1,308,938,613] 1,460,893,330| 1,655, 860,938] 1,872,210, 810 
Motals:;Ontanlo mma. aries +. 30, 433, 876, 385/33, 381, 605, 192/36, 469, 080, 580/43, 146, 166, 94547, 046, 956, 487 
Prairie Provinces— 
Brandonse ene eerie eae 114,364,031 133,695,331 145,757,042} 154,492,112 176, 870,098 
Calparyee write ei 1,779,369, 851] 2,072,825,960| 2,507,516,671| 2,870,683,290) 3,349, 247,240 
BE dimontonserr ae cee rca: 1,313,138,121] 1,568, 264,769) 1,893, 296,099] 2,371,405,098} 2,459,202, 689 
Wethbndver- eee eee ae 168,987,463] 219,442,238} 246,492,056] 284,387,678) 309,577,383 
Medicine Hath2e oe 98, 231,596 100,545, 349 102, 839, 449 105, 443, 903 123, 547.273 
Moose: Jaw... escceeeee orctars 207, 671, 843 231,955, 560 248, 492, 488 248,525,487 277,985, 850 
iPrincevAllbertiee cine 108,770,342 123, 868, 921 133,321, 676 140, 421, 297 154, 870,799 
Regina teveastaacry th otters 1, 286, 895,569] 1,333,318, 232] 1,565,139,921) 1,640,419, 630] 1,759,586, 765 
NASKATOON Se miiinn oe cera 394, 914, 872 442, 603,392 465,492, 857 511,781, 987 590, 104, 806 
Winniner erate a eee 7,381,392,595|) 8,375, 790,546} 9,186,178,131| 8,960, 145, 720]10,373, 940, 214 


Totals, Prairie Provinces.... 


British Columbia— 


New Westminster........... 289,113,363} 326,958,401} 319,810,859} 401,102,786) 479,943,321 
VanCou Velie twee Gwinn s:saye 5,321, 162,167] 5,765,370,362| 6,157,070,811] 6,901,611, 242) 8,212,945, 667 
Victorigits ec teenes ean Sees 929,640,699] 951,290,865} 1,063,710,543) 1,143,852,711} 1,252,689, 860 


Totals, British Columbia.... 
Grand Totals............ 74, 498, 692, 978/80, 687, 447, 561/87, 554, 362, 843) 100,635,458,839/112,184,633,057 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks.—The principal assets and lia- 
bilities of the individual chartered banks are given for the five latest years in 
Tables 16 and 17. 


16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1947-51 


Norts.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Chartered Banks Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Bankjotevon trea lesa seer cacnin eee 1947 178,735,541! 1,104,384,289} 431,682,205] 1,874,722, 682 
1948 190,936, 684] 1,132,548,224; 466,206,499] 1,959.374, 448 
1949 198, 839,952] 1,198,396, 566 506,870,310! 2,087, 644,326 
1950 191,016,530} 1,174,589,623) 552,718,886] 2,119,873, 626 
1951 200,107,510) 1,107,947,826)  656,577,531}) 2,211,281, 2938 
Banlkzot Novaiscotiged- ssc... cee: 1947 49,967,010} 307,005,937 235, 368, 583 698, 656, 459 
1948 52,883,260] 299,319,646] 270,639,558) 727,956,674 
1949 61,980,211 312,681,002} 307,239,629) 783,613,909 
1950 65,845,694} 268,697,300] 348,433,490) 800,761,697 
1951 67,622,645} 256,251,196] 409,774,033] 865,013,063 
Bank Ole Lorontomeee rete einer 1947 38, 125,329 196, 664, 385 105,737,917] 376,840,923 
1948 40, 898, 287 210,585,319 122,612,071 408,449,544 
1949 42,979,749 231,027,870 138, 250, 480 446, 511.338 
1950 43,127,671 227,601,591 152,578, 963 463.048, 709 
1951 49,515,953 189, 427, 769 192,550,796 483,232,621 
Provincial Bank of Canada.......... 1947 14,879,988 83,469,477 35,077,054 144, 089. 266 
1948 14,152,354 84, 683,391 45.393,572]| 157.230, 233 
1949 14,312,526 79, 270.394 52,297,136 158,187,412 
1950 14, 692, 842 82,090, 665 56,273,110) 167,241,272 
1951 16,321, 625 79,722, 2921 63,224,812] 174,666,980 


1 Total Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered bank together with its deposit with the 


Bank of Canada, but excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1947-51—concluded 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Chartered Banks Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
3 $ $ $ 

Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1947 124,391,358} 782,280,146} 369,379,307]| 1,415, 292,575 
1948 130.729.0738 781,747, 684 422,682,280! 1,484,744, 829 

1949 125,794, 695 821,003, 490 486, 636, 542! 1,589, 480, 484 

1950 134,567,081 812, 244, 338 542,079,465! 1,669,015, 086 

1951 136,739,020} 698,032,511} 674,461,500} 1,717, 687,434 

Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1947 147,566,895] 1,084,949,594) 540,365,479] 2,118,197, 065 
1948 156,088,452) 1,054,214,867| 597,229,707] 2,139,275, 066 

1949 175, 243,729] 1,112,548, 662 634, 830, 429]) 2,237,314, 965 

1950 181,864,282) 1,182,485, 204 685,317,779]) 2,385,999, 922 

1951 188,444,863] 1,077,074,515| 833,241,545] 2,459, 891, 410 

MPO MINTON OAM ee eo etd sens ais gs oe 1947 35,421,016] 159,404,148] 121,986,102] 355,193,069 
1948 39, 924, 645 162,721,210 136, 833,775 381, 433,720 

1949 42,144,497 163,387,422 158, 749, 545 406,787,719 

1950 89,913,392 170,970, 431 175, 266, 211 437,759,966 

1951 40,515,499) 123,093,854) 224,941,378) 454,980,847 

Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 1947 37,873,976! 189,986,112}  126,880,880l] 382,157,076 
1948 38,612,101} 185,748,804} 145,104,464] 397,555,711 

1949 39,823,480] 207,237,242) 143,411,373 417,057,585 

1950 38, 955, 630 202, 421,326 155, 556, 240 423,504,345 

1951 37,737,765| 183,807,508} 194,948,635] 447,669,846 

Imperial Bank of Canada............ 1947 34,685,413} 179,823,529) 155,432,046) 410,446,539 
1948 38, 164,439 189,916, 690 177,358, 980 451,886, 227 

1949 43, 684,979 227,963, 454 183, 698, 606 498,578,396 

1950 40,328,068 223, 294, 804 198,016, 258 513,528, 659 

1951 41,925,811 199,729,358] 237,027,874 535,031,692 

Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 1947 3,071,374 20,473,541 3,672,918 35,318,321 
1948 2,966,372 18, 651, 197 4,536,774 32,239, 256 

1949 3,621, 232 16,536, 402 6,437, 069 32,588, 143 

1950 3,602,728 19,005,919 6,170, 825 34,376,570 

1951 3,633,533 15,494,875 8,975,817 35,345,077 

PR OGRIS ere eric s oieks cress cose ae 1947 664, 717,900) 4,108, 441,158) 2,125,582, 441] 7,810, 913,975 
1948 705,555,667) 4,120,137, 032) 2,388,597, 680) 8,140,145, 708 

1949 748,425,050) 4,370,052,504) 2,618,421,119) 8,657, 764,277 

1950 753,913,918} 4,363, 401,201) 2,872,411, 227] 9,015,109, 852 

1951 782,564, 224| 3,930,581, 704) 3,495, 723,921] 9,384, 800, 263 


1 Total Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered bank together with its deposits with 
the Bank of Canada, but excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 


17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1947-51 


Nots.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


ota, 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1112. 


Notes in 
Chartered Banks | Year Circulation Gore Public ee a Hes oa ~ || Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

_ Bank of Montreal...} 1947 5,014,146] 132,565, 145/1,587,909,440] 42,717,117] 78,500, 000)/1, 873,510,575 
1948 4,392,455) 112,637,481/1,691,430,471); 40,517,831] 80,000, 000}1, 957,829,960 

1949 3,762,901] 143,557, 605)1,775,070,481| 47,430,907] 81,000, 000}/2, 085, 150,943 

1950 1 113, 188, 046]1,823,451,538] 59,927,419} 84,000, 000/2, 118, 132,091 

1951 1 129, 684, 548]1,860,667,574| 81,557,845] 84,750, 000}/2, 208, 273, 742 

Bank of Nova Scotia} 1947 1,932,413] 25,702,906) 587,577,342} 12,426,171) 36,000,000] 696,880,300 

e 1948 1,535,056] 20,634,134] 624,644,899} 13,016,868) 36,000,000) 725,864,470 
1949 1,267,888} 25,405,279) 681,721,012} 13,417,246) 36,000,000] 781,151,368 

1950 53,686] 18,355,416) 699,625,336) 19,454,097] 36,000,000) 797,830,286 

1951 47,669! 20,907,810| 749,998,378| 23,984,242| 39,006,346 861,700,956 
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17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1947-51—concluded 


Chartered Banks 


Bank of Toronto.... 


Provincial Bank 


Of Canada... saeco 


Canadian Bank of 


Gommerce. eee 


Royal Bank of 


Ganadayerw. saee.s 


Dominion Bank.,.... 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale......... 


Imperial Bank of 


Canadameaeren cae 


Barclays Bank 


(Canada) eee 


Totals “te pene 


Notes in 
Circulation 


Deposit Liabilities 


Govern- 
ment 


696, 467 
631,158 
552,345 
1 


1 


384, 708 
316, 766 
269,588 
1 


1 


4,099, 159 
3,570, 826 
3, 067,362 
31, 268 
25,909 


5,098, 648 
4,500,346 
3,948, 699 
339, 089 
206, 052 


713,331 
628, 455 
517, 692 
1 


1 


726,021 
637,615 
563, 659 
1 


1 


916,549 
819,559 
726, 098 
1 


17,051, 657 
13, 908, 247 
24, 848, 030 
16, 436, 186 
17,682,531 


3,011, 102 
2,662,392 
3,406, 916 
3,491, 839 
5,347, 649 


68,773, 283 
65, 890, 265 
91,752,261 
76,413, 172 
82, 882,336 


84, 222,561 
69, 948, 684 
104,372, 640 
81,870,705 
76,713, 987 


~ 19,081,958 


16,998, 800 
24, 164, 802 
16,974, 562 
15, 060, 164 


10,963, 421 
10, 928, 193 
14, 106, 098 
9,639, 856 
15,959,778 


38, 557,586 
38, 640, 599 
56, 621,027 
41, 202, 187 
33,376, 885 


4,111, 656 
2,760,272 
2,092, 673 
2,040,117 
1,774,343 


19, 675,994 
17,109,071 
14,731, 992 
424, 043 
279, 630 


324, 308, 066 
362, 944, 852 
388,741, 854 
409, 860, 096 
422,591, 985 


133, 264, 087 
143, 949, 047 
144, 253, 494 
154, 160, 746 
159, 347, 422 


1,215,893,902 
1,280,048,414 
1,355,465,678 
1,435,888, 140 
1,459,848,644 


1,816,826,776 
1,862,485,458 
1,936, 689,313 
2,093,354,592 
2,143,313,746 


300, 609, 534 
327, 649, 965 
345, 866, 988 
380, 924, 138 
388, 829, 356 


349,373,975 
364,371,461 
382, 769, 935 
394, 021, 804 
409, 827, 537 


335, 925, 845 
371,565,561 
400,899,914 
428, 550, 979 
448,779,517 


19, 625, 642 
18,677,757 
19, 888, 763 
21,436, 877 
21,916, 647 


404, 041, 275) 6,671,314, 609 
355, 009, 067|7,047,767,885 
490,327, 331/7,431,367,432 
379, 612, 086) 7,841,274,246 
399, 399, 031/8,065,120,806 


5,317,181 
5,317,967 
8, 152, 963 
11,137,427 
15,031, 086 


94, 608 
1,656, 324 
2, 256, 683 
2,623,962 
2,960, 043 


19, 689,013 
19,949,550 
24,151,597 
34, 135, 503 
42,592,363 


54,770,577 
51,905, 653 
56, 516, 637 
63,769, 448 
75,401, 653 


5,920,544 
8,008,815 
8,450, 743 
10, 982,024 
16,577, 613 


5, 082, 650 
5,102, 830 
4,146,958 
4,093, 873 
5,130,031 


8,906,301 
11, 440, 063 
12,759,535 
15, 635, 653 
20,993, 681 


6,876, 702 
6,912,715 
6,549, 143 
6,587,591 
6,417,316 


161, 800, 864 
163, 828, 616 
183,832, 412 
228,346, 997 
290, 645,873 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders 


20,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 


6,000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
6,000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


Total 
Liabilities 


376, 466,757 
407 , 627, 107 
445,343, 956 
461,577,056 
481,528,415 


143,775,718 
156, 874,730 
157,776,795 
166,729,836 — 
174, 104, 128 


60, 000, 000/1, 412, 882,716 
60, 000, 000)}1, 482,052,049 
60, 000, 000/|1, 586, 237, 445 
60, 000, O0C}}1, 665, 056, 260 
60, 000, 000/1, 712,711,379 


75, 000, 000}/2, 116,395, 179 
75, 666, 667|2, 136, 124,395 
79,000, 000]|2, 235,394. 252 
80, 000, 000)/2, 382, 629, 654 
85, 333 , 333]]2, 458, 953, 685 


16, 250, 000 
17,000, 000 
17, 000, 006 
17, 250, 00€ 
18, 000, 000 


14,000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14, 000, 006 


15,500, 000 
17,000, 000 
17,000, 00C 
17,000, 00C 
17, 250, 00€ 


2, 250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,500, 000 
3,000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


354,014, 415 
380, 695, 783 
405, 657,911 
436, 615,341 
454,387,198 


381,717,338 
397,093, 101 
416,560,358 
422,940,949 
447,001,315 


409, 270,368 
450, 546, 032 
496, 993, 803 
511, 693, 047 
533, 285, 747 


35, 214, 083 
32,119,375 
32,448,170 
34,219, 284 
35, 173, 869 


323,500, 006)'7, 800,127, 449 
327, 916, 667|8, 126, 827, 002 
332,500, 006)|/$, 642,715, 001 
337, 250, 000)/3, 997, 423, 804 
347,339, 675/9, 367,120, 434 


1 After January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained outstanding 
was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


EARNINGS OF CHARTERED BANKS 
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Earnings of Individual Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks are, for the 
most part, nation-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with considerable accuracy the fluctuations of 
general business. 


18.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their Business 
Years Ended 1949-51 


1949 1950 1951 
Chartered Banks Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 5, 816,569 81 5,942, 898 10 5,355,374 101 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 2,299,311 14 2,297,542 141 2,428, 256 16 
BankioL Toronto. ..... 0.5... - 1,155,563 121 1,207,816 141 1,116, 234 141 
Provincial Bank of Canada . 389, 685 62 336, 494 62 306, 025 62 
Canadian Bank of Commerce! 3,615,962 81 4,015, 259 10 4,023,145 103 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 5, 827,522 10 6,559, 725 10 6,306,115 10 
WMominion Bank............ 1,001,195 10 1, 245, 679 10 1,169, 064 10 
Banque Canadienne 
MRISPIONSEO DS AEE oc ob wastes 3 618, 275 8 665, 639 8 802, 612 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,115,255 12 1,158,311 12 1, 236, 400 12 
| Barclays Bank (Canada)... 4 Bre 4 “ 4 ay 
Totals, Net Profits...... 21,839,337 23,429,363 22, 743,225 
1 Plus extra of 2 p.c. 2 Plus extra of 1 p.c. 3 Plus extra of $ of 1 p.c. 4 Not reported. 
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Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations and 
the number of banks declined to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been 


far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1937, and in Table 19, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods and 
indicates a growth from 123 in 1868 to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 
1920. As at Dec. 31, 1943, the total stood at 3,084 (exclusive of 139 branches and 
3 sub-agencies in other countries), the reduction resulting from the closing of some 
unprofitable branches and from contractions brought about by wartime conditions. 
By Dec. 31, 1951, the total had increased to 3,776 (exclusive of 104 branches outside 
Canada). 


19.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dee. 31, for 
Certain Years 1868-1951 


Province 
or 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 19201 | 19261 | 19301 | 19401 | 19431 | 19461 | 1948! | 19491} 19501 | 19512 
Territory 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Newfoundland...| ... nee Asn cae “on We oe 500 Pc Ree 38 39 40 
P. E. Island..... — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 23 23 23 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89} 101 169} 134] 138] 134) 126) 127 132| 137) 144) 147 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 96 97 98}; 100] 101 
Quebeolso-erres* 12} 137| 196] 1,150] 1,072] 1,183] 1,083] 1,041] 1,067] 1,118] 1,145} 1,164) 1,184 
Ontario.......... 100 349 549| 1,586] 1,326] 1,409] 1,208] 1,092] 1,117] 1,176] 1,219) 1,257 1,304 
Mamnitobasecen cor — 52 95] 349] 224) 239] 162) 148) 151 157 161 165} 168 
Saskatchewan....|| __ 30/87 591} 427) 447) 233) 213) 226) 230] 235) 238) 240 
Al bertaeiece ses 4241 269) 304] 172] 163 190} 210} 230} 246] 257 


British Columbia 2 46 55| 242 186} 229 192} 180} 216] 259) 268} 294) 304 
Yukon and 
N.W.T 


Canada....... 123} 747] 1,145] 4,676] 3,770] 4,083] 3,311] 3,084] 3,219] 3,410) 3,562) 3,679) 3,776 


1 Includes sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


20.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province 
and outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1951 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 814 in 1951. 


New- 12d Bi Nova New : . 
Chartered Banks peendiand( taland Sanita tl Brinaeicle Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 

No No No No. No No No 
Bank’ot Montrealoe.. .:....- 8 1 16 14 111 185 26 
Bank of Nova Scotia......... 16 8 40 35 29 132 8 
Bankzof: Lorontore rere soe -— — 1 — 21 123 14 
Provincial Bank of Canada... a 2 — 10 111 12 — 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. iS 6 19 7 67 226 35 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 9 5 64 22 89 220 56 
Dominion Banks oe oe — — 1 2 10 107 13 
Banque Canadienne Nationale — — — — 224 12 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada.... _ — 1 — 7 123 7) 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..... -- — ooo ~ 2 1 — 
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20.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province 
and outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1951—concluded 


Ane Yukon : 
Saskat- British Outside 
Chartered Banks Manan Alberta Cldamibial: xcoe putas 
N.W.T. 
No No No. No No 
eanic Ole MONGreAl ss tiiciswice vice veda ences 36 50 63 2 5 
Ok OL INOVAISCOUIA. «sccee ss se ens ccs: 22 23 31 —_— 25 
RSATIOWOLE DOCOMO ae nied cc coiieie-o oni sss were 24 14 17 1 — 
Provincial Bank of Canada............. -— — — -= _- 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 46 48 Ife: 3 0) 
Royal Bank of Canada.................. 74 55 62 1 62 
PPO TINIOMU DANK OMeMe, BN. eaas wkilic els 4 10 5 — 2 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... -— — — — 1 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 24 28 17 1 — 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ _ a 1 —_ — 


PEGUSNS cine cde RG keg re Csics's oe « 230 228 ral 8 104 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during World War I and the early post-war period, rising to a 
total of 206 in 1921; the number has gradually declined since. 


21.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1950 and 1951 


Bank and Location 1950 1951 Bank and Location 1950 1951 
No. No. No. No 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
Wniteds Kingdoms. fee sos cs 2 2 UniteduKingdomy... s same e es 2 2 
MOMAGOC SUA LES oes oc. os Siececis 3 3 British West Indies............. 12 12 
nited States Sh chdteste ses ck 1 1 
aes el ees Orr green He 18 
Brito Nava deota MOTTO WVICOR 0 Fins. we. ae os soe 3 
United Kingdom were isin} F F pour and South America..... ig 19 
ritis est n ies pe tr eee apes ome 3 najouelsbeneiele se agegs oe ER EPI TIC 6 
Dominican Republic............ 1 1 Pewee Republic............ 1 
Duited States eS ean eeeree ees : : GA CO Rr ci Neteieherebcunieter ete at teers) ailedn ketene 
Til ssh Gh ae ears at pee aus 
cc Dominion Bank— 
UCT LORE OO utd nals bari in hat eles 2 2 Tipipeaciein eda eae oat 1 1 
UnitediStates rece: 4c cmen oe 1 1 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
Umitede wane GOMie cas. cis piecs ar 1 1 HAN CE en earcio eres dcdecc ain tier 1 1 
British West Indies.............. 3 5 
MU IGOG LALOR ss ole weitcoitie cies e san oon 5 5 TOG AIS ee eke et kscie ices 103 104 


Subsection 2.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the 
savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies. 
Firstly, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obliga- 
tion of the Government of Canada; secondly, there are Provincial Government 
savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the depositor becomes 
a direct creditor of the province; and thirdly, there are, in the Province of Quebec, 
two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’ Economie de Québec, established under federal legislation and reporting 
_ monthly to the Department of Finance. Other agencies for the promotion of thrift, 
through encouraging regular savings, are the co-operative credit unions. 
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Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to ‘‘enlarge the facilities 
now available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available 
for that purpose, and to give the direct security of the nation to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. 
Branches of the Government of Canada’s Savings Bank under the Department 
of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years 
and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 


22.— Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1947-52 


Norse.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Totals back to 1867 are given in the 1926 and 1946 editions, at pp. 833-834 and 978, respectively. 


SK 


Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Deposits— | 

A GOta) gee! So tee ox sek ea ake 35,764,512 | 36,226,060 | 37,741,389 | 38,754,634 | 37,661,921 30, 0al, 202 

Made during year......... 13,834,474 | 11,983,690 | 12,843,954 | 12,144,889 | 10,368,266 | 11,011,092 
Interest on deposits......... 681,694 | . 690,584 710,012 729, 007 733, 899 722,804 — 
Totals, cash and interest....| 14,516,168 | 12,674,274 | 13,553,966 | 12,873,896 | 11,102,165 | 11,783,896 
Withdrawalsh sce, aaaee < 14,288,809 | 12,212,726 | 12,038,638 | 11,860,651 | 12,194,872 | 11,364,584 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario —The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was © 


authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and the first branches 
were opened in March 1922. Interest at the rate of 1 and 13 p.c. per annum com- 


pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. © 


Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1952, were $59,404,866 and the number of depositors 


at that date was approximately 100,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation © 


throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and — 
issues demand certificates bearing interest at 14 p.c. or term certificates for one, | 


two, three, four or five years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest — 


at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2} p.c. for three or four years and 23 p.c. for five years. 


The total amount in savings certificates at Mar. 31, 1952, was $391,780 made up — 


of $144,980 in demand certificates and $246,800 in term certificates. 


In addition, savings deposits are accepted at 45 Provincial Treasury Branches 


| 
| 


throughout the Province. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1952, was © 


$17,699,700 made up of $13,030,674, payable on demand, and bearing interest 
at 4 of 1 p.c. to 13 p.c. and $4,669,026 payable one year after deposit and bearing 
interest at 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, © 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had at Mar. 31, 1952, — 


a paid-up capital and reserve of $6,000,000, savings deposits of $174,788,173, and — 


total liabilities of $182,559,880. Total assets amounted to $182,728,628, including 


over $150,000,000 of federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque | 


d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame 
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_ de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by 
_ Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., 
c. 7, had at Mar. 31, 1952, savings deposits of $25,554,212 and a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to $28,781,853 and total assets 
to $29,223,496. 


. Table 23 shows the savings deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended Mar. 31, 1938-52. 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank.and La Banque 
d’ Economie de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-52 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1868-1926 appear at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book; for the years 
1927-37 at p. 980 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
aE 26 ieee Beas as $ ae ae 
Oe oe Phy COR aOe - LOCI, occas nana SA Ooi Tee Ny 1988, 4 se pad aeons 170, 103, 786 
OG wok sink Sle DOOmmDAL Nl LOMA cae ces wears LOS, iO sO lene ORGAO) cree ce cee tern atege 184, 250, 615 
TE ane ae TO Bae Ga a WGAB Bec. oe 9 oc STR os ZO SAOUIe. LL OOU ges coe oe 192,567,275 
ES eee ee TO BOUT TO: || VOAG Le eccce. arectad Haas TAOS S4 5D 25m Wel OO ce ees meat 193,982, 871 
BIGASee Gry bs ode AS RON AT 2s PAGS Pelle Sens scrciecls si 158 Eig O4d eo MDS aso akreeys 200,342,385 


Credit Unions. *—At the end of 1950 there were 2,965 credit unions chartered 
in the ten provinces of Canada. Total membership of 1,036,175 was reported, 
an increase of 95,748 over 1949. Assets in 1950 amounted to $311,532,000 com- 
pared with $282,242,000 in 1949. ‘Total savings in share and deposit accounts 
in 1950 increased over 1949 by $25,000,000. 


Credit unions exist to provide people with a convenient place to deposit savings 
and also as a source of short-term credit for ‘‘provident and productive purposes’. 
| During 1950, Canadian credit unions loaned over $108,500,000 to their members. 


The credit unions are chartered by provincial legislation and supervision and 
| inspection is done by the provincial department concerned. Each province has 
a credit union league or federation of credit unions which is responsible for the 
promotion and protection of the credit union movement. As a result of varying 
and different policies and agencies, development has differed from province to 
| province; Quebec, where the movement was founded on the North American 
| Continent in 1900, is the leading province in the number of credit unions, membership 
and total assets and Ontario is second in credit union development. 


Over 50 p.c. of the credit unions in Canada are found in rural areas and in 
rural towns and villages. The exceptions to this rule are in Ontario where the devel- 
opment is mostly in industrial areas among wage-earners in plants, factories and 
offices and in British Columbia where the development is also more pronounced 
in the industrial cities and towns. 


Central Credit Unions.—In every province there exists one or more central 
-eredit unions which take as deposits the surplus funds of individual credit unions 
‘and make these funds available to other credit unions in need of funds to meet 


* Prepared by J. E. O'Meara, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
ttawa. 
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loan demands from their members. In addition, these central credit unions can and 
do invest some of these funds in bonds of municipalities and other governments 
or in bonds and debentures of commercial co-operatives. 


During 1950 there were 23 such central credit unions. Eleven of these were in 
Quebec, four in Ontario and one in each of the other provinces. Total assets reported 
in 1950 amounted to $34,800,000, of which $27,000,000 was held by the 11 centrals 
in Quebec. 


24.— Growth of Credit Unions in Canada, Certain Years, 1920-50 


sr 


Provinces ; 
Year Bai sey Members Assets 
Exist 
No. No. No. $ 
ODO eee oF. areca: eye ie coeaoyort at cea un Se ee ranere Tarek eee toler Eee i! 113 31,752 6,306, 965 
1 AAs ROSS nieiangian Hopman cs ad tue sca aeea nao bone or i 122 33,279 8,261,515 
DOS OS wy, ctr Sea eae re ake Sec eeotee eee ee ee RI tec atc 22 179 45,767 11,178,810 
LOS Bree to ee ee ee Cee ee ee ie ae 33 277 52,045 10,173,997 
VOLO MA PR ceskecrsca sists Ho eee ties RG oe ee RTI be ubatatees 9 1,167 201, 137 25,069,685 — 
UY STE Ne oes - aR CoN CRS MERC, Mane Oe AS i od Site, OS ane 8 ora 9 1,314 238, 463 31, 280, 813 
QAR eee her ere nT GET. Ree eRe EO care tector 9 1,486 295, 984 43,971,925 
1 Be hae fee ene RI Se me en et ra. Aon a ee BS 9 1,780 374,069 69, 219, 654 
1 oe RS aie a eer ve Pare tone hen Se MA UN ener St i aeaar 5 anele 9 2,051 478, 841 92,574,440 
11 GS ae eee ree Cor ee  tae Aer. 2) cae 2 Pee Res Le 9 2,219 590,794 | 145,890,889 
104 6 Serta inn cee aes eh Retr ea ret cent ene a acs ats 9 2,422 688,739 187,507,303 
1047 eRe teed OMEN... eo Aa a nn I EES OE oe. 9 2,516 779,199 221,116,168 
NOS, ates tia, decisis ae ha 3 Pe mentee eat abns, Semaunanen. Macnee ore 9 2,608 850, 608 253 , 584, 282 
1 EG aes Saal ls ea en Aes, o. Sree aatarexcris pineal 10 2,819 940, 427 282,242,278 
TOD ORE isc SN Rites ISS tocaic ce eee ee ete Leto: onck 10 2,965 1,036,175 311,532,148 
1 Quebec. 2 Quebec and Ontario. % Quebec, Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
25.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Provinces, 1950 
ceo coeuie tt neens to See 
: nions | Unions em- . embers oans 
Province Gare: (Revert) "bes Assets Shares Deposits Dire Sines 
ered ing Year Inception 
No. No. No $ $ $ $ $ 
NP lds beste 82 73 4,572 345, 188 285, 976 8,335 180,062) 2,220,085 
Pree een 55 55 9,928 844, 632 665, 050 88, 908 485, 891 3,000,000 
N.S.. 221 194} 41,882 4,868, 967 4,268,362 76,422 3,059,413]| 22,746,930 
oie Hednoones 4 163 162} 48,141 4, 875,594 4,329,938 94,671 2,641,878] 19,589,881 
ue.— 
Desjardins...| 1,084] 1,077] 599,517) 225,630,874] 16,044,775] 195,652,461] 50,313,959! 503,382,124 
Que. League.. 39 35| 11,884 2,335, 239 853, 147 1,245,773 1,948, 489 4,082, 226 
Montreal Fed. 10 10} 18,823) 10,577,857 799,917 9,166,551 1,719,655] 18,872,385 
Ontseoeee 491 440} 144,871] 26,478,071) 15,997,103 7,820,482} 22,035,285] 92,747,209 
IMA startet 149 134] 35,315 5.615, 371 3,154,484 2,037,212 3,858, 896)| 19,675,377 
Sask a. cscs 245 245| 48,236) 12,560,727 7,986, 692 2,460, 893 8,788,257! 37,287,724 © 
Altay iat ee 203 199} 27,836] 4,607,245 3, 829,552 309,760} 3,638,043 18,242,013 
IB Citeairerine 223 177| 50,170) 12,792,378 9, 806, 730 1,948,772 9,868, 437]} 35,396,612 
Totals, 1950...) 2,965)  2,801/1,036,175| 311,532,143] 68,621,726) 220,905,240) 108,538, 265] 777,242, 566 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 


Bank of Canada Reserves.—The composition of Canadian gold reserves 
held by the Government is presented in the 1936 Year Book, at p. 895, for the — 
years 1905 to 1934. Since March 1935 the gold reserves have been held by the 
Bank of Canada, by authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective © 
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in July 1935. The reserves are valued at the current market price of gold and are 
shown under the item ‘‘Reserves”’ in the ‘‘Assets”’ section of Table 1, p. 1098. As 
explained in the footnote to that table, under the Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 
1940, the gold reserves of the Bank of Canada were transferred to the Exchange 
Fund Account but the requirement that the Bank should maintain a reserve of 
gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada 
was suspended. 


Chartered Bank Cash Reserves.—Until March 1935, legal tender cash 
reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes, partly of gold coin 
and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash held by the banks 
and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In so far as these reserves were in 
- actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by gold, they were subject, so long 
as Canada was on the gold standard, to the expanding or-contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments. 


When the Bank of Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over 
their reserves of gold in Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for 
deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada and it was provided that, henceforth, 
the chartered banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 
5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold 
reserves against currency and bank credit have been in the custody of the central 
bank, except as affected by the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under 
“Bank of Canada” in Section 1, p. 1095. 


= 


26.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks, 1942-51 


Notr.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves include notes and 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. Figures for the years 1926-41 are given at p. 960 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 


Average Average Average Average 
Year of of Year of of 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
£048 0353 tarde ti aihers ates 342,000,000 | 340,000,000 || 1947................. 670,000,000 | 665,000,000 
MUS Se deel rateccicie ects, </e%cr 423,000,000 | 413,000,000 |} 1948................. 711,000,000 | 705,000,000 
EE or ed ie Serres 538,000,000 | 527,000,000 || 1949................. 746,000,000 | 748,000,000 
OU SAAR A ere a 603,000,000 | 593,000,000 |] 1950........2.-...0 755,000,000 | 754,000,000 
BOG Wee tet cassie: 672,000,000 | 678,000,000 || 1951................. 791,000,000 | 783,000,000 


Section 5.—Foreign Exchange 


Exchange Rates.—The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 
1857, was equivalent to 15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was 
equal to $4-866 in Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold 
in either direction, until the outbreak of World War I. During the first 11 years 
after Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, 
as the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 
1878. From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at 
- par, and variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 
per $1,000, 
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At the outbreak of World War I, the United Kingdom and Canada suspended 
the gold standard, and their currencies fell to a discount at New York. However, 
this discount was ‘pegged’, or kept at a moderate percentage, by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the 
United States and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement 
with the United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were 
‘unpegged’, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian dollar as 
low as 82 cents at New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange 
returned practically to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold payments in 
April 1925 as did Canada on July 1, 1926. Until 1928 the exchanges were within 
the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount 
at New York. The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the exception of a 
few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were below the 
gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. Immediately on 
the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, the United Kingdom and other ~ 
sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control, involving fixed buying and 
selling rates which were $4-024 and $4-033, respectively, in terms of the U.S. dollar. 
Meanwhile, the Canadian dollar declined gradually until Sept. 16, 1939, when the 
Government established the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Fixed buying © 
and selling rates were provided for United States funds and sterling at the outset, | 
being $1-10 and $1-11 and $4-43 and $4-47, respectively. The former rates fixed the 
value of the Canadian dollar at 90-09 cents to 90-91 cents in terms of the U.S. 
dollar; this was approximately the market rate to which the Canadian dollar had 
fallen just prior to exchange control and, in terms of devaluation, represented a 
level midway between the U.S. dollar and sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. 
dollars and sterling were lowered to $1-104 and $4-45, respectively, the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board’s official rates remained unaltered until July 5, 1946. At — 
this time, the rate on the U.S. dollar was restored to par with buying and selling 
rates for U.S. dollars at $1-00 and $1-004 and sterling, $4-02 and $4:04. These 
rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 1949, when, following a 30-5 p.c. reduction 
by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling to $2-80 U.S. (which action was 
paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada returned 
to the former official rates of $1-10 and $1-104 for United States funds; sterling 
was quoted at new rates of $3-071 and $3-083%, based on the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates, that had been in effect at varying levels since 1939, would be can- 
celled effective Oct. 2 and that rates of exchange would be determined by conditions 
of supply and demand for foreign currencies, i.e., by market trading within the 
framework of exchange control. Subsequently, the U.S. dollar fell to a level 
between $1-04 and $1-05 in terms of Canadian funds in early December 1950. 
After strengthening in the second quarter of 1951, it declined to between $1-01 — 
and $1-04 in December 1951. | 

| 


The foregoing review is exclusive of the free market for Canadian dollars in | 
New York which existed until the suspension of fixed rates. The Foreign Exchange | 
Control Board permitted transfers, between non-residents, of Canadian dollars | 
that were not convertible into foreign exchange at official rates; these consisted — 
of non-resident owned bank balances, augmented by receipts from maturing capital — 
obligations to non-residents in Canadian funds and certain restricted payments — 
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by residents and could be used mainly for travel and capital investment in Canada. 
_ The volume of such trading in Canadian funds was very small in relation to turnover 
in the official market; it was almost entirely outside the orbit of dealings between 
residents and non-residents and quotations were frequently erratic owing to the 
narrow market, varying from virtual parity with official raves to as much as 15 p.c. 
under these. After the designation of official rates of exchange was withdrawn, the 
so-called unofficial rates for Canadian dollars at New York disappeared. 


Changes in Exchange Control Policies and Methods, 1950 and 1951.*— 
On Dee. 14, 1951, the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were revoked by the 
Governor in Council and new Regulations were passed which exempted all persons 
and transactions from the various declaration and permit requirements of the 
- Foreign Exchange Control Act, thus terminating exchange control in Canada. © 


This action followed a period in which there had been a progressive relaxation 
of Canadian exchange restrictions. Travel restrictions were abolished in October 
1950 and the last of the import restrictions imposed for exchange reasons were 
done away with at the beginning of 1951. During 1951, there were a number of 
relaxations in administrative procedures followed by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and in February the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were amended 
to increase from $50 to $100 the amount of United States currency which a resident 
of Canada might retain in his possession, and the exemption from permit for the 
export of currency by resident travellers was changed from $50 in United States 
currency and a total of $100 in both United States and Canadian currency to a 
combined total of $100 in either currency. Furthermore, the Regulations were 
amended to increase from $50 to $100 the general exemption from completion of a 
permit form for applications for United States dollars in forms other than currency. 
| At the same time, the authority of banks and other agents to sell United States 
dollars for benevolent remittances was increased from $50 to $100 per applicant 
per month. 


Commencing in October 1951, a resident of Canada moving to a United States 
dollar area country was permitted to transfer up to $25,000 at the time of departure 
and, upon investing any remainder of his cash assets in Canadian securities, was 
treated immediately as a non-resident for exchange control purposes. Accordingly, 
thereafter he could obtain the transfer of any Canadian income or was free to export 
and sell his Canadian securities outside Canada. Previously, the maximum amount, 
of funds that could be transferred was $25,000 a year for three years and only at the 
end of that period was an emigrant regarded as a non-resident with respect to any 
balance of his assets in Canada. 


After October 1951, favourable consideration was given to applications by 
Canadian mining and oil interests to obtain United States dollars to make direct 
investments abroad in mining and oil properties. Until that time such applications 
ordinarily had not been approved. 


* The main operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board during 1950 are given in the 1951 Year 
Book, pp. 1056-1057. Reviews of the Board’s activities in earlier years will be found in previous Year 
Books. 
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27.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1939-51 
(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total! Account and ment of Total 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
Ws. WES: Gas: USS. 
Gold Dollars | Dollars eee Gold Dollars | Dollars ed 
19392. ... 204-9 33-8 22-4 393-1 1945.... 353°9 922-0 232-1 1,508-0 
1930s ae 218-0 54-8 33-4 404-2 194 Ge 536-0 686-3 22-6 1, 244-9 
LO4O Fe 136-5 172-8 20-8 332-1 VOATRLES 286-6 171-8 43-3 501-7 
LOA Nieves 135-9 28-2 23°5 187-6 1948.... 401-3 574-5 22-0 997-8 
1942). 154-9 88-0 75-6 318-5 1949.... 486-4 594-1 36-6 LOA in We faa 
1943 oer 224-4 348-8 76-4 649-6 1950... 580-0 1,144-9 16-6 1,741-5 
1944550 293-9 506-2 102-1 902-2 1951: 841-7 899-5 37-4 1,778-6 


1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $132,000, G00 at Sept. 15, 1939, $98,000,000 
at Dec. 31, 1939, and $2,000,000 at Dee. 31, 1940. 2 Sept. 15 3 Excludes $18,200, 000 borrowed 
in the United States in August 1949, and. set aside for the retir ement gn Feb. 1, 1950, of a security issue © 
guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable at the holder’s option in United States dollars. si 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE | 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The 1934-35 Year Book presents at p. 993 an outline of the development of — 
loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and — 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the — 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, summary statistics of provincial companies have been supplied — 
by those companies since 1922 and summary figures for the years 1948 to 1951 are : 
included in Table 1 in order to complete the statistics for loan and trust companies — 
throughout Canada. It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of — 
provincial companies is represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as : 
fairly inclusive and representative of the volume of business transacted as compared 
with the federal licensed companies, 


The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer both to those companies incorporated 
by the Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of ; 
federal companies, beginning with 1925, are data of Loan and Trust Companies — 
incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that _ 
province under the examination of the Federal Department of Insurance, as well” 
as data for Trust Companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 
1938. In 1920, the Department of Insurance took over from the Department of 
Finance the administration of the legislation concerning federal loan and trust — 
companies. : 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated — 
by the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,637,298 j 
in 1922 to $292,095,485 in 1951. The assets of trust companies (not including — 
estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same_ 


: | 


* Revised under the direction of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. _ 
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sense as company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 
to $454,824,789 in 1951. In the former year, the total of estates, trust and agency 
funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 1951 to $3,826,542,326. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. The extent of investments in 
mortgages by loan companies, federal and provincial, may be gauged by the following 
figures. Total assets of these companies for the years 1950 and 1951 amounted to 
$280,237,893 and $292,095,485, respectively, which amounts include mortgage loans 
| of $169,943,616 and $186,508,636, respectively, with resulting percentages of 

_ mortgages to total assets of approximately 60 p.c. and 64 p.c., respectively. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 
Such companies receive deposits for investment, but the investing and lending 
of such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of 
provincial and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result 
of the nature of the operations of the latter companies, which are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to 
operate under provincial charters, and the provincial figures represent much larger 
amounts than those of the federal companies. 

The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the 
Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the 
Federal Department of Insurance. The data for federal trust companies, likewise, 
_ cover companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba for the same reason. 


1.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1948-51 


1948 1949 


Ttem Provincial Federal Total Provincial Federal Total 


Companies! | Companies Companies! | Companies 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Loan Companies— 
Assets(book values)--| 78,287,490] 165,261,293) 243,548,783] 80,207,903] 179,795,977] 260,003,880 
Liabilities to the 
DOUCe ents one cess 48,775,726] 130,573,614} 179,349,340) 51,546,444] 144,414,068) 195,960,512 
Capital Stoek— 
Authorized......... 29,139,345] 56,000,000} 85,139,345) 26,138,345) 56,000,000} 82,138,345 
Subscribed......... 174319) (602 21,413,900 38, 733,452 16,500, 861 21,340,200 37,841,061 
SATCU cc psec. lv « 15,517,508 17,980,206} 33,497,714 14,106, 858 18,043,255} 32,150,113 
| Reserve and contin- 
gency funds......... 10,377,070 15,114,978} 25,492,048 10,172,049) 16,344,790} 26,516,839 
_ Other liabilities to 
- shareholders........ 3,617,186 1,448,342 5,065,528 4,382,552 993, 863 5,376,415 
Total liabilities to 
shareholders........ 29,511,764| .34,543,526] 64,055,290) 28,661,459) 35,381,908} 64,043,367 
Net profits realized 
during year......... 1,380, 885 1,685,186 3,066,071 1,316, 827 1,704,111 3,020,938 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1124, 
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1.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 


Dec. 31, 1948-51—concluded 


SSS 


Estates, trust, and 
agency funds....... 


Capital Stock— 
Authorized... <-> 
Subscribed......... 
J eFC UN A ee Gb ea 58 

Reserve and contin- 
gency funds........ 

Unappropriated sur- 
DlUSesae mn eee 

Net profits realized 
GUPIN Gey Catone sa: 


3,126,058, 749 


53,175, 000 
28,960,910 
28,701,960 
24, 664,370 

5, 454, 086 


3, 440, 335 


121,071,579 


34, 650, 000 
15, 252,370 
14,739,987 
9,671,506 
1,691,141 


1,369,090 


440, 885, 870 


494, 636, 74613, 620, 695, 495 


87, 825, 000 
44,213, 280 
43,441,947 
34,335, 876 

7,145, 227 


4,809,425 


Provincial 


Companies! 


$ 


67, 851, 784| 


209, 764, 168 


1948 
Item Provincial | _ Federal bs 
Companies! | Companies 
$ $ $ 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)- 
Company funds..... 67,951,786 25,788,544 93,740, 330 
Guaranteed funds...} 190,958,447 81,845,528} 272,803,975 
Totals, Assets...... 258,910,233) 107,634,072) 366,544,305 
Estates, trust, and 
agency funds....... 2,791, 584,378| 620,860, 737)3, 812, 446, 115||2, 827, 988, 797 
Capital Stock— 
‘Authonizedesrmeese. 47,225,000} 32,250,000) 79,475,000 
Subscribed......... 25,532, 885 15,180,270 40,7138, 155 
IPardeupe eee pees 24,414, 635 14,459,414) 38,874,049 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds..,...... 24,673,056 7,994,585] 32,667,641 
Unappropriated sur- 
DIUSES2 a eee cio oc 5,005,479 1,497,401 6,502, 880 
Net profits realized 
Guringy Years. ene 3,088, 762 896,527 3,985,289 
1950 
Provincial Federal 
Companies! | Companies Total 
$ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values)- 89,504,876} 190,733,017} 280,237,893 
Liabilities to the 
DUbICRRe tees 59,893,359) 152,825,544) 212,718,908 
Capital Stock— 
Athonizedaececae 30,997,745 56,000, 000 86,997,745 
Subseribed......... 19,008, 850 23 , 832, 200 42,841,050 
Paid-up. eee 16,081,176 20, 606, 187 36, 687, 363 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds........ 9,541, 353 15,973,533 25,514, 886 
Other liabilities to 
shareholders........ 3,988,988 1,230,914 5,219,902 
Total liabilities to ; 
shareholders........ 29,611,517| 37,810,634) 67,422,151 
Net profits realized 
Gunngey cara ereee 1,217,149 3, 638, 469 4,855,618 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values )- 
Company funds..... 72,333,416 27,988,873] 100,322,289 
Guaranteed funds...| 247,480,875 93,082,706) 340,563,581 
Totals, Assets...... 319, 814, 291 


332, 812, 541 


3,282,658 , 572 


53, 275, 000 
28, 877,360 
28, 813, 610 
26, 061, 982 

5, 422, 648 


3,395, 841 


Companies 


1949 
Federal 


$ 


26, 244, 737 
90,111,500 


34, 650, 000 
15, 473, 600 
15, 182, 221 
8,905, 180 
1,508, 437 


—30, 458 


Total 


$ 


94,096,521 
299, 875, 668 


393,972,189 


i | a | 


a a fe | ee | 


46,825,000| 35,250,000] 82,075,000 
25,994,893| 15,137,270} 41,132,163 
25,606,885| 14,535,022) 40,141,907 
25,761,163} 8,483,619} 34,244,782 
5,070, 066 1, 687, 405 6,757,471 
3,231,5081  1,172,4271 4,403,935 
1951 
Provincial Federal 
Companies! | Companies Total 
$ $ $ 
88,991,635] 203,103,850] 292,095,485 
63,699,805} 165,768,886] 229,468,691 
23,994,745] 56,250,000} 80,244,745 
13,816,150] 21,582,700] 35,398,850 
10,374,952}  18,419,587|. 28,794,539 
10,494,902] 17,139,072] 27,633,974 
4,421,976]  1,641,154| 6,063,130 

25,291,830] 37,199,813] 62,491,643 
1,417,456 1,664,925} 3,082,381 
74,399,405] 28,446,331] 102,845,736 
258,413,136]  93,565,917| 351,979,053 


122,012,248] 454, 824, 789 


543.988 ,754)8,826,542 , 326 


87,925,000 © 
44,350,960 | 
43,945, 831 
34, 967, 162 

6, 931, 085 


3,365, 383 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec, the capital stock and debentures 
of which have been issued largely outside Canada. 


Assets 


Stocks 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 


' by the Federal Department of Insurance. 
real estate. 
to shareholders. 


Cee ee seerer os eeeeeeeseeeeereses 
Soe ee eee eee eee eee eee BOE EOE ETE HEHEHE H EHH EEE HOHE HEHEHE HOH OHHH OHHH EOE 


DANY ED 2076 Fe a 
SMEE CRUEL Ah Dp oe ene 


ee ec 


rr 


ec 


cd 


RPMOISETE CULO eee co cter sd ar. forss orc are AS 
“USES Jo (Go Re I, Ee Pome gene See 


Total Liabilities to the Public®............ 
Totals, Liabilities............... 


a 
Ce 


i 


3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 
5 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


1950 


1,867, 485 
45,744, 265 
732,072 
30,861,995 
6,566, 586 
3,048, 950 


89,504,876 


16,081,176 
9,541,353 


29,611,517 


21,702,017 
37, 245, 966 


89,504, 876 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1946-51 
Chartered by Government of Canada! 
Item 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Brealbestatesteacte cs foes sesso. cos 5,210,485} 4,935,971] 4,943,594] 5,266,696] 5,604,342] 6,571,189 
Loans on real estate............... 73, 238, 639] 79,292,340] 93,301, 864]111,574, 957/124, 199,351 136, 720,021 
(oans on securities........+....... 119,989 156, 267 599, 808 103, 467 107, 823 116, 621 
Bonds and debentures............. 47,282,419] 47,527,308] 43,902,301] 39,797,131] 33,877,064| 33,674,081 
LOCKS See ae eee ee eee a teens 11,940,677) 15,020,787] 17,159,691] 17,059,957] 18,161,270] 16,071,135 
PRAM tee et or en eo ce 6,287,779] 7,357,359] 4,613,211] 4,941,023) 7,624,167] 8,508,316 
Totals, Assets?............. 145, 016, 997/155, 117, 857/165, 261, 293/179, 795, 977|190, 733, 017/203, 103, 850 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital padeGper cess sete cess. ce 17,584,585] 17,929,296] 17,980,206] 18,043,255] 20,606,187] 18,419,587 
HUGS OL eS ere etcae ia ae chee el 12,652,845} 14,639,710} 15,114,978] 16,344,790] 15,973,533] 17,139,072 
Total Liabilities to Share- 
‘evel le Vereen 5 SR ee 31,411,048] 33,860,101) 34,543,526] 35,381,908] 37,810,634] 37,199,813 
Liabilities to the Public— 
IMebenturest peaks seaee ek eek 58,438,590} 60,201,118] 62,008,012) 69,075,197] 71,803,927| 86, 603,723 
MDCDORILS ee iti ee ee 54,047,133] 59,889,951] 67,289,900] 73,919,782] 79,141,868] 77,219,272 


1951 


1, 292, 186 
49,788,615 
1,065,738 
31,461,663 
2,298, 699 
2,513, 459 


88,991, 635 


10,374,952 
10, 494, 902 


25, 291, 830 


21,485,748 
41,229,595 


59,893,359 | 63,699,805 


88, 991, 635 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, which by arrangement are inspected 


2 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other 


4 Includes other liabilities 
6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1946-51 


Item 


Assets 


Company Funds— 
Real estate, wiosuee cs Meee 


IOanscom SeCUnitles: ..5- eee ee 
Bonds and debentures.......... 


Totals, Company Funds?#.... 
Guaranteed Funds— 
Loans on real estate............. 


SEOGKSE: became reine anaes 


Totals, Guaranteed Funds?.‘. . 
Liabilities 
Company Funds— 
Canitalapaiduipescsmerrces rere 
R@Ser Ves sos See ee reat 
Totals, Company Funds'...... 


Guaranteed Funds— 
IPrincipale sea. 385, Case kee ee 


Totals, Guaranteed Funds.... 


‘Assets 
Company Funds— 


Realestate2,43. ccc anche eek 
Loans on real estatets. ...0.c8024 


Totals, Company Funds?...... 
Guaranteed Funds— 

Loans on real estate...........-. 

Loans on securities.............. 


Stockst:t. 2 i Ray ofa en Akins 


Totals, Guaranteed Funds?... 
Liabilities 
Company Funds— 
Capitalipaid Up Maasaes see on see 
IRESEr VES nae tea mee eee eee 
Totals, Company Funds5...... 


Guaranteed Funds— 
IPTINCIDAL ascents eee. te 


Totals, Guaranteed Funds. 


1946 


Chartered by Government of Canada! 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1,571,466 
5, 208, 488 
1,160,996 
9,560,785 
3,479, 892 
1, 687, 568 


1,644,909} 2,291,721 
4,703,905} 4,581,282 


706, 629 


884, 638 


9,703,279] 11,262,394 
3,606,580) 3,758, 464 


1,724,039 


23, 699, 397 


20,193, 684 
6,091, 690 
32,063,319 
12,104 
2,632,067 


62,184, 103 


23, 421, 857 


1,743,905 


2,391,234 
5, 438, 683 

928, 800 
10, 435, 037 
4,062,907 
1,756,057 


2,599,598 
5, 875, 800 

856,911 
11, 187, 960 
4,054, 756 
1,946, 129 


25,788, 543 


26, 244, 735 


26,448,775) 29,211,299 
4,631,540|° 5,805, 425 
34,772,852) 40,022,366 


1,478,014 
3,755,198 


1,860, 454 
4,291,127 


71,660,444} 81,845,528 


32,563, 611 
6, 245, 398 
46,332, 850 
1,395,790 
2,972, 809 


90,111,500 


27, 988, 873 


37, 860, 933 
3,891, 278 
44,734,539 
1, 267,316 
4,594, 867 


93,082,706 


28, 446, 331 


2,597,501 


=_~ 4° 


6,005,025 — 


864,615 
11,741, 048 
4,356, 787 
1,710, 349 


43,401, 633 
3,719, 861 
40,955, 188 
1,078, 284 


3,723,589 — 


13, 666,595 
7,396, 948 


23,339, 787 


13,333,408) 14,459,414 


7,754, 554 


7,994, 585 


23,191, 686| 25, 153, 650 


14,535,022 
8, 483, 617 


25, 892,736 


14,739, 987 
9,671,504 


27,568, 241 


15, 132, 221 
8,905, 180 


26, 658,321 


71, 660, 444| 81,845,528 


62,184, 103 


90,111,501 


93, 082,707 


Chartered by Provinces® 


6,339,568) 5,982,330 


9,759,731 
4,765, 892 
23, 484, 241 
12, 259, 940 
4,514,703 


64,587,553 


9,479,724 
3,789,193 
25,579,928 
11,344, 958 
4,403, 126 


64,100,014 


$ 


6, 662, 66 
10, 429, 273 
5, 112,362 
24,601, 837 
12, 875, 927 
2,888,357 


$ 


6,959, 057 
11,707,231 
4,010, 537 
25,040, 185 
12,725,583 
3,406, 003 


65, 639,018 


35,434,313] 36,281, 680 


7,567, 294 


6, 258, 458 


4,084,365} 3,598,140 
7,696,970 7,283, 481 


43,391,744 
6,366, 905 


3,483,412 


68, 188,785 


48,414,936 
,312 


3,735,979 


5,372, 046 
15,086,011 
5, 677, 620 
25, 677, 269 
13,215, 469 
3,788, 458 


72,736, 140 


55, 235, 907 
9,461, 646 


93,565,917 


93,565,917. — 


5,745,326 — 


16, 045, 557 


8,002,620 — 


22,768, 209 


14, 887,436 — 
3,198,260 — 


74,399,404 — 


63, 050, 583 


11,758,999 © 
103, 647, 928)117, 895, 259}128, 182, 839 144, 713, 565/166, 622, 452/166, 796, 191 


3,576,030) 3,324,910 
9,937, 682 10,142,915 13, 482, 543 12,981,945 | 


ee | | | 


23,833,950} 22,855,250) 22,855,251) 24,027,500] 28,701,960} 28,813,610 
22,399,023] 24,351,314] 24,724,995) 26,177,783] 24,664,370} 26,061,982 


\ 
| SS | 


ee a , [es [a | 


. (158, 506, 553/171, 354, 1941190, 678, 9031213, 671, 4441247, 480, 8751258, 413, 136 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, _ 
which by arrangement are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 
3 Includes other assets. 


estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
5 Includes other company fund liabilities. 
by the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec and for the years 1950 and 1951 chartered by all provinces except 


due and accrued. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 


Manitoba. 


2 Book value of real 


4 Includes interest — 
6 For the years 1946-49 chartered 


SMALL LOANS COMPANIES Beis: 


4.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or 
ee ei Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at 
ec. - 


Federal Provincial ; Federal Provincial 
Year Companies!| Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies” Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOAD 5. . ie 290,630,617) 2,444,979, 796| 2,735,610,413] 1947..... 480,931,822) 2,735,930,892| 3,216, 862,714 
$043.45. 313,457,551] 2,528,566,545! 2,842,024, 096] 1948..... 520, 860, 737| 2,791,584,378] 3,312,445, 115 
1944..... 338,978, 141] 2,593,.730,389) 2,932,708,530]| 1949..... 560,080,611] 2,827,988, 797| 3,388,069, 408 

fr 1945... 363,332, 677| 2,754,475, 732| 3,117,808,409]] 1950..... 494, 636,746] 3,126,058, 749] 3,620, 695,495 
1946... 392, 430,578| 2,758, 442,016] 3,150,872, 594]| 1951..... 543,983, 754| 3,282,558,573| 3,826,542, 327 
1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 

which by arrangement are inspected by the Federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial 


companies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders 


Incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, are four companies that make 
small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the promissory notes of the borrowers 
and secured additionally in most cases by endorsements or chattel mortgages. 
While these companies, under their original charter powers, were permitted to 
make loans on the security of real estate, that power was withdrawn by the Small 
Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 23). 


Under legislation that came into force on Jan. 1, 1940, small loans companies 
and money-lenders licensed thereunder, making personal loans of $500 or less, are 
limited to a rate of cost of loan not in excess of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding 
balances, and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest 
and charges of every description. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1945-50 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1928-32 will be found at p. 838 of the 1942 Year Book; those for the years 
1933-38 at p. 988 of the 1946 edition; and those for 1939-44 at p. 1062 of the 1951 edition. 


Assets and Liabilities 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Assets $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loans receivable.,.......... 13,354,915 | 20,307,530 | 24,425,312 | 36,533,501 | 43,718,071 | 51,864,421 
Cash on hand and in banks.. 734, 583 377, 813 1,073,419 3,800,365 1,821, 982 1,771,505 
| RTS ge Castles © Saat Sima tee a air 1,911,3321| 4,232,1262) 7,144,6123| 2,331,969 3,381, 895 Dik 
Totals, Assets......... 16,000,830 | 24,917,469 | 32,643,343 | 42,665,835 | 48,921,948 | 61,207,841 
Liabilities A 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
> General reserve........... 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Reserve for losses!........ 586, 428 915,290 1,122,974 1,318,365 1,507, 692 1,954, 883 
Capital-paid up... 5.0... 8,965,000 | 4,155,000 | 4,555,000 | 4,565,000 | 4,565,000 | 4,565,000 
Other liabilities. ......... 4,083,179 | 4,555,347"| 4,428,560 | 4,148,179 | 4,230,110 | 4,410,809 
Totals, Liabilities to 
Shareholders........... 8,652,607 | 9,643,6377] 10,124,534 | 10,049,544 | 10,320,802 | 10,948,692 
_ Liabilities to the Public— 
__ Borrowed money......... 7,077,840 | 15,007,689 | 22,003,002 | 31,938,137 | 37,658,423 | 49,019, 667 
» Other liabilities’.......... 270, 388 260, 629 510, 292 672,639 937 , 207 1, 233,966 
‘ Totals, Liabilities to the 
% ra buCs Ai ws avila or. 7,348,223 | 15,268,318 | 22,513,294 | 32,610,776 | 38,595,630 | 50,253, 633 
K Totals, Liabilities. ..... 16,009,830 | 24,917,4695! 32,643,343 5| 42,665,8355| 48,921,9485| 61,207,840° 
# 1 Includes $250,000 bonds and $1,534,756 balances of loans made in amounts greater than $500. 2 Tn- 


| cludes: $4,046,210 balances of loans in amounts greater than $500. 3 Includes $6,762,669 balances of 
loans in amounts greater than $500. 4 Includes business other than small loans. 5 Includes 
_ taxes. 6 Includes $5,515 premium-on capital stock. 
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The small loans companies chartered by the Federal Government showed a 
substantial increase in business for 1950 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 434,710 to 
521,701 or by 20 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $86,303,395 to 
$105,746,067. The average loan was approximately $203 in 1950 compared with 
$199 in 1949. At the end of 1950, loans outstanding numbered 339,020 for an 
amount of $51,864,421 or an average of $153 per loan. 


Licensed Money-Lenders.*—In addition to the above-mentioned small 
loans companies, 56 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their 
business showing, for 1950, total assets of $27,321,717 of which balances of small 
loans amounted to $6,742,511, other balances to $19,091,024, bonds, debentures 
and stocks to $221,718, real estate to $67,895, cash to $607,019 and other assets 
to $591,550. Liabilities amounted to $27,321,718, of which borrowed money 
accounted for $19,007,830 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,570,081. 
Loans made during the year numbered 64,971 for an amount of $13,549,304, an 
average of $209. At the end of the year there were 46,328 loans outstanding with 


a total value of $6,742,511. Of the loans made, 60 p.c. were between $100 and $300: 


and 12 p.c. were between $400 and $500. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bondsj 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced the sales of Canadian 


bonds through the periods of two world wars and, in the post-war years, to the 


conclusion of financing in 1949. In the 1950 edition, at pp. 1088-1094, a detailed 
account was published of ‘‘The Underwriting and Distribution of Investments and 
their Influence on the Capital Market in Canada”. The present edition brings the 


tables for sales of and applications for Government of Canada bonds, and sales of 


Canadian bonds, by class of bond and country of sale, to the end of 1951, with 
particular reference to significant developments on Canadian bond markets in 
that year. 


For 1951, public bond financing totalled $1,617,768,837 compared with 
$3,153,440,453 for 1950. The 1951 aggregate includes sales of Canada Savings 
Loan Series 6, to Mar. 31, 1952, only, whereas figures for previous issues include 
totals for the entire savings loans flotations to the closing dates in the subsequent 
years (see Table 5). When complete figures are available for the Canada Savings 
Loan of 1951, however, the total aggregate financing in that year will still be much 
less than the total for 1950. 


Not only did a marked decline take place in the dollar totals of bond sales in 


1951 but important changes also occurred in the price levels of Canadian Govern- | 


ment, municipal and corporation securities. Early in March, Government anti- 
inflationary credit policies led to a sharp decline and, with a lower market price, 
bond yields began to climb. At the year-end, long-term bonds of the Government 
of Canada sold at a yield of approximately 3-40 p.c., representing an increase of 
more than two-fifths of 1 p.c. during the year. In addition, new bond issues of 
governments and corporations were offering a significantly higher interest return 
while other classes of bonds experienced changes, ranging as high as 1 p.c. in the 
case of municipals. 


* Further details are given in wi Department of Insurance report, Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders for the year ended Dee. 31, 1950. 
t+ Prepared by E. C. Gould, Wiranowl Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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While the total of Canadian bond sales declined in 1951, the amount sold in 
the United States continued to increase. Development of the United States market 
has shown a marked upward trend since 1947 when the Canadian bond market was 
absorbing virtually all of the new bond financing. For example, the total of 
Canadian issues sold in the United States was $88,311,000 in 1947, $150,000,000 in 
1948, $140,000,000 in 1949, $172,700,000 in 1950 and $384,023,000 in 1951. Of 
the 1951 total, $253,015,000 was for provincial issues, $73,508,000 was for 
municipals and $57,500,000 represented corporation borrowing. 


Most of the Government of Canada financing during 1951, as in previous years, 
was not in the nature of direct offerings to the general public. For this reason, the 
totals for treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less 
than one year, have been excluded from the totals of bond sales. One notable 
exception to this trend in federal financing was Canada Savings Loan Series 6 bonds. 
In respect to the payroll division of this flotation, it is noteworthy that the number 
of individual subscriptions was well represented. 


In 1951, provincial and guaranteed flotations totalled $369,532,000, a decrease 
of $4,292,500 from the $373,824,500 total for the previous year. With the exception 
of the Province of Alberta, all provinces entered the market in 1951, as follows:— 


Month Province Amount Month Province Amount 
WANUATY. .2: a0: Saskatchewan........ $ 3,000, 000 September..... Ontariow cc seers: $ 50, 000, 000 
January........ Saskatchewan........ 3,000, 000 September..... New Brunswick...... 3,427,000 
February....... New Brunswick...... 13, 360, 000 October........ Manitoback...1c. scene 9, 600, 000 
February....... Saskatchewan........ 1, 875, 000 October........ Nova Scotia.......... 15,000, 000 
IWC) cea are Ourebecs6 2.4 access 50,000, 000 Mctoberees. one Manttobarcesne secs 7,500, 000 
MUG ooo Setetaralesers Saskatchewan........ 4,150, 000 December...... Ontariogue seen 50, 000, 000 
MR Ves re sasvorgctecs ONnbAriOsss cheats 50, 000, 000 December...... New Brunswick...... 10, 000, 000 
PIMOS. ese s « New Brunswick...... 5,000, 000 December...... Saskatchewan........ 5,000, 000 
DUNC sasaki se : Manitobaesncnsscecenc 10, 400, 000 December...... Prince Edward Island. 2,500,000 
JIT A iol eae Nova Scotia.......... 7,000, 000 —_____ 


PAU OUSU cheers « British Columbia..... 35, 000, 000 A ODALS. Say aus Ceevetia eee einte we Smanwlersiars $335, 812, 000 


The remainder of the $369,532,000 in provincial and guaranteed financing for 
1951 was for municipal issues that were provincially guaranteed and for provincial 
hydro developments. Of the former classification, a total of $645,000 was borrowed 
by five municipalities in Newfoundland during the month of November, all these 
issues being guaranteed by the Province of Newfoundland. The municipalities 
concerned were the towns of Fortune ($115,000), Grand Banks ($200,000), Harbour 
Grace ($50,000), and Lewisporte ($120,000), and the rural district of Springdale 
Southbrook ($160,000). 


An over-all reduction in bond sales in 1951 was caused principally by decreased 
borrowings by the Government of Canada which had large refunding operations 
in the previous year. For example, municipal financing totalled $196,438,916 
for 1951, exclusive of a total of $37,967,921 for parochial and miscellaneous purposes 
(chiefly for schools and hospitals). These totals compared with $150,369,281 
and . $30,466,369, respectively, for 1950. The largest single amount borrowed 
by any one municipality during 1951 was represented by a flotation of the City 
of Toronto, through three serial issues in May, totalling $20,000,000 and sold 
in the United States. There were also substantial borrowings in the New York 
market by other principal Canadian cities, including Ottawa, Hamilton, Edmonton, 
Quebec and Vancouver. 
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Corporation financing during 1951 totalled $451,630,000, an increase of 
$20,449,697 from the $431,180,303 total of 1950, reflecting the continued high value 
of new capital investment in plant and equipment which has characterized the 
Canadian economy in the post-war years. Many of the corporation issues were 
widely distributed and quickly taken up by investors. One of the most interesting 
features in the corporation classification of bond sales was an issue of the Trans 
Mountain Oil Pipe Line which sold $30,000,000 in Canada and $35,000,000 in the 
United States. Purpose of the issue was to provide a part of the capital necessary 
for the construction of an oil pipe line from Alberta to the Pacific Coast. 


The largest issue in 1951 of any concern engaged in the transportation industry 
was the $30,000,000, 33 p.c., 15-year, convertible debentures of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Since the Canadian National Railways made an arrangement to 
have funds provided by the Government of Canada, it was not, as in previous years, 
a large borrower in the open market. Equipment trust certificates, however, were 
sold by the Canadian National Railways and the Superior Rolling Stock Company. 
These issues totalled $13,500,000 and $1,200,000, respectively. 


The Monetary Times records indicate that 26 provincial and guaranteed issues, 
564 municipal issues (including parochial and miscellaneous) and 79 corporation 
issues were placed during 1951. Thus, the average of provincial and guaranteed 
issues was $14,212,769, the average of municipal issues (including parochial and 
miscellaneous) was $415,615 and the average of corporation issues was $5,716,836. 
The average total of all issues sold, during 1951, was $6,781,740 (excluding Govern- 
ment of Canada flotations, since complete figures were not available, at time of 
writing, for the Sixth Savings Loan). 


6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1940, 
to Nov. 1, 1951 


Purchases -| Purchases Total 
Type and Date of Loan y y Cash Applications 
Individuals | Corporations Sales 
$000 $7000 $’000 No 

War Loans— 

Webarl; RLO40 Sala 8 tate cat. seen cis wens 132,000 68, 000 200, 000 178,363 

Oetreats 1940.5 yet a keoer acre 113,000 187,000 800, 000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 

PUNO LS, SOA 5, Geena iy eee eRe ree ete ae 279,500 450,900 730, 400 968, 259 

Maranl, § 1047) See bBo dhlye n. SAREE See oe 335, 600 507,500 843, 100 1, 681, 267 

IN Oyeel el O4D Share Sain Ree RP ha bois 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032,154 

Miya hOLG wet ee tere rte trnrate te reee tts 529,500 779, 200 1,308, 700 2,668, 420 

INOWiehl’ ELO438 Nae ee ee aN ieee 599,700 775,300 1,375,000 3,033,051 

NL CH Weta IE he AAS a A etn GB crete 641,500 763, 500 1,405, 000 3,077,123 

INOW :5) hs ALO44 wae Wire Bete ne tn eet Ne 766, 400 751, 200 1,517, 600 3,327,019 

May lj, AOEG AW cuted bag hole greet oe ee 836, 300 732, 600 1,563, 6191 3,178, 275 

INOW elo 040s Aeatoe nick ats ao sane tae 1,221,342 801,132 2,027, 4871 2,947,636 
Savings Loan— 

INOVe 215° 1946S Pee a Are err oie oe 535,285,550 — 535,285,550 1,248,444 

INGVAc Li? LOST ERE San aee, Sets Le) 287,733,100 — 287,733,100 910, 742 

INGOs slit fLU4S: Cees spre date boessncine en Gane 260,491,150 — 260,491,150 862, 686 

NOV ats 194 OPN ven ee ree ee ere 320,200,000 — 320,200,000 1,015,579 

Novel 1950.0 ms. Snyettee ... te eae ee oe 285,600,000 — 285,600,000 963,048 

INCOR Tel GbE OAc: oie Cae atm orem ee 362,200,000 — 362,200,000 910,831 

1 Department of Finance figures. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one indi- 


vidual for the 1946 issue, $1,000 for the issues of 1947-50, inclusive, and $5,000 for the issue of 1951. Figures 
for the issues 1946 to 1950 inclusive, are for the entire loans, i.e., to the closing dates of the subsequent years. 
Dollar total for the Sixth Savings Loan of 1951 are to Mar. 31, 1952, but the number of applications has 
been calculated to Nov. 30, 1951. 
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(From the Monetary Times Annual) 


7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1942-51 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1904-25, inclusive, are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 921, and for 1926-41 
in the 1946 edition, pp. 990-991. 


Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal and Mis- Corporation Total 
cellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hod?) there as 2,431,074, 400 96, 860,000 23,563,905 ~- 13,988,350 || 2,565,486, 655 
CL a a 3, 670, 028, 200 97,632,000 14, 228, 986 20, 406, 300 53,055,500 |) 3,855,350, 986 
a4 a om 3,400, 963, 900 67,153, 500 113, 225,685 10,612,100 92,063,900 || 3,684,019, 035 
OAS: SO. ee 3,577, 691, 000 162, 002,084 30,430, 210 10,952,500 | 153,900,000 |) 3,934,975, 794 
ROA Gos 5 a ecgtens me 985,285,550 | 114,296,800 | 140,815,491 43,155,800 | 581,499,188 || 1,865,052, 829 
1D el re 293,333,100 | 229,562,000 | 238,887,410 14,968,600 | 379,674,500 || 1,156, 425, 610 
AMPEG Pec lta aos 45,491,150 312,619,500 84,014, 291 21,010,000 310,506,000 || 1,173, 640,941 
MOTO oO Ss aun tee 790,200,009") 449,347,000 | 134,796,184 23,853,200 | 285,268,000 || 1,683,464,384r 
OE Sager pee 2,167,600,C00 | 373,824,500 | 150,369, 281 30,466,369 | 431,180,303 || 3,153, 440, 453 
i Rear 562,200,000 | 369,532,000 | 196,438,916 37,967,921 | 451,630,000 || 1,617,768, 837 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 
Year Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 
HA DRS Coes beasts Lacie 2,549,748, 655 15,738,000 —— 2,565, 486, 655 
ER De en, at eA eee 3,729, 229, 986 126, 121,000 - 3, 855,350, 986 
HAAR Nee Sate eee aN eae ees 3, 629,004,035 55,015,000? —- 3,684,019, 0385 
OAM Pe eR MS RR, 3, 854,957,794 80,018,000 -- 3,934, 975, 794 
TA SHUR serosa ences dik eee a a 1,801, 400, 829 63, 652,000 — 1,865,052, 829 
OG Ge ee ene 1,068,114, 610 88,311,000 — 1,156,425, 610 
POA SIESIOVEE. ate? Ae CEP a Sashes at 1,023, 640,941 150,000,000 ~- 1,173,640, 941 
HOGG} at ie he aes: 1,543, 464, 384r 140, 000, 000 a 1,683,464, 384° 
PODU) ea ER eee tece 0 aie 2,980,740, 453 172,700,000 — 3,153,440, 453 
RN ee eee i Recher eee 1,233, 745, 837 384, 023, 000 — 1,617, 768, 837 
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1 Not including treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year. 
2 Not including bonds purchased by Canadian dealers and later sold in the United States. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—INSURANCE* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
SECTION 1. Fire INSURANCE............ 1132 Subsection 3. Finances of Life Insurance 
Subsection 1. Total Registered Fire Companiesiaw tae. ea eee eee eee 1145 
INSULaNCeyIy CAaNnaGaeenterr cen ened ox. 1S: Subsection 4. Life Insurance Effected 
Subsection 2. Operational Statistics of through Fraternal Benefit Societies... 1148 
Registered Fire Insurance Companies 1134 Subsection 5. Life Insurance in Force 
Subsection 3. Finances of Fire Insurance Outside Canada by Registered Can- 
GCompaniesis keane vie BES ee le ee 1136 adian Companies. se weet te oe aU Fay! 
Subsection 4. Fire Losses............. 1139 Subsection 6. Total Registered Life In- 
surance in Canada and Business of 
SEcTION 2. Lire INSURANCE............ 1141 Canadian Organizations Abroad..... 1153 
Subsection 1. Total Registered Life 
Insurance in Force in Canada...... 1141 SECTION 3. CASUALTY INSURANCE....... 1154 
Subsection 2. Operational Statistics of 
Registered Life Insurance Companies. 1143 SECTION 4. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE.... 1157 


Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, 
life and casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government (Dominion) 
registration although some have provincial licences only. Many fraternal orders 
and societies, too, are engaged in this kind of business. An extended treatment of 
the salient features of the legislation covering insurance in general and the fields of 
federal and provincial jurisdiction will be found in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 
844-846. In the 1942 Year Book, at pp. 842-846, a Special Article is given on the 
developments in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, 
consequent upon the enactment of the three Insurance Acts of 1932, while another 
article on insurance as it affects the balance of international payments appears at 
pp. 870-871 of the same edition. The 1947 Year Book, at pp. 1064-1074, includes 
the Special Article, “Insurance in Canada during the Depression and War Periods’. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These were situated usually at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


* Material in this Chapter, except where otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction 
of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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TOTAL AMOUNT OF FIRE INSURANCE 


IN FORCE IN CANADA 
AMOUNT 


IN FORCE lo 3 = 
(000,000) Q S| 
40,000 


AMOUNT 
IN FORCE 


AVERAGE 


20,000 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1951, 
shows that, at that date, there were 277 fire insurance companies under Federal 
registration; of these, 68 were Canadian, 83 were British and 126 were foreign 
companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by 
- the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number of 
British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the total number is a very 
marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, 
the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Subsection 1.—Total Registered Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation but may be allowed 


to sell insurance in other provinces. 


Fire insurance, as shown in Table 1, accounts for approximately 91 p.c. of the 
insurance in force. In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance given in Table 2, 
_ the statistics cover only the operations of companies with Federal Government 


registration. 
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1.—Fire Insurance in Canada, 1949-51 


y 
Gross Net in Net Net . 
Item Insurance Force at Premiums Claims 
Written End of Year Written Incurred c 
$ $ $ $ i 
Federal Government Registrations. 1949 | 24,309,905,696 | 25,969,411,755 | 103,915,903 46,552,575 
1950 | 27,512,042,537 | 28,957,395, 702 115, 648, 449 58,524, 685 
1951P] 33,314,945,698 | 33,493,682,527 | 134,489,297 52,062,710 
Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within 
provinces by which they are 
IN CORPOTAted em eee eel aee 1949 | 1,480,617,785 | 2,162,843,725 8,873,336 5,011,556 of 
1950 1,630,890, 154 2,278,457, 679 9,134,097 5,384,254 
1951P] 1,555,864,126 | 2,274, 695,036 9,193,319 4,963,057 
(b) Provincial companies. within J 
provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated... 1949 180,551,710 215, 207, 194 1,308,368 738, 261_ 
1950 215,453, 686 240, 699, 605 1,385, 458 844,378 
1951? 118, 607, 835 161, 443, 644 944, 069 472,779 
gc ea 
Totals, Provincial Licensees.. 1949 1,661,169, 495 2,378, 050,919 10, 181, 704 5,749,817 ae 
1950 1, 846, 348, 840 2,519, 157, 284 10,519, 555 6, 228, 632 4 
1951P| 1,674,471,961 | 2,436, 138,680 10, 137,388 5, 435, 836 - 
Eloydas,-fondomicc 1 ener orice 1949 541,504, 946 626, 809, 337 4,595,309 2,499,365 
1950 649, 939, 702 755, 858, 745 4,982, 644 3,545,823 a 
1951P 831,670,172 904,488, 934 5, 939, 298 2,791,796 
Grand Totals............... 1949 | 26,512,580,137 | 28,974,272,011 | 118,692,916 54,801, 757 Hi 
1950 | 39,008,326,079 | 32,232,411, 731 | 131,150,648 68,300,140 | 
1951?| 35,821,087,831 | 36,834,310,141 | 150,565,983 60,290,342 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Registered Fire Insurance 
Companies 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, although the increases in fire losses in recent years have had the effect of — 
checking that tendency. The increase in value of insurable buildings and their con- — 
tents tends to increase fire insurance premiums despite the trend of the average rate. 


2._Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Federal Government 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-51 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book, and figures for 1901-39 
at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. © 


eee — 


Net Net Percent- Average 
Amount Premiums Claims age of | Gross Amount | Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Written Incurred Claims | of Risks Taken | Charged | per $100 
End of Year During During to Pre- During Year Thereon of 
Year Year miums Insurance — 
$ $ $ Dic: $ $ $ if 
1SSOME eee 411,563,271 3,479,5771| 1,666,5782 47-90 384,051, 861 3,958, 437 1-03 ‘4 
USO Ome ere 720, 679, 621 5,836,0711) 3,266,5672 55-97 620,723,945 7,019,319 1-13 i 
L900 Soe ee 992,332,360 8,331,9481] 7,774, 2932 93-31 803,428,654 | 10,031,735 1-25 
(OL Oe ter 2,034,276,740 | 18,725,531) 10,292, 3932 54-96 1,817,055, 685 | 24, 684, 296 1-36 in 
[920 Free 5,969, 872,278 | 50,527,9371] 21,935,3872 43-41 6,790, 670,610 | 71,143,917 1-05 ey 
SS08 ae: 9, 672,996,973 | 52,646,520 | 30,427,968 E¥Goy A 10,311;193,608 | 82,700,147 0-80 
EDR AS Rae 10, 737,568,226 | 41,922,312 | 15,444,927 36-84 12,072,174,014 | 72,682,679 0-60. am 
194 rece 11,386, 819,286 | 49,305,539 | 17,814,322 36-13 13,345,610,185 | 85,877,389 0-64 a 
NGA ee 12,565,212, 694 | 47,272,440 | 20,360,534 43-07 12,759,419,939 | 84,168,663 0-66 
IO ho Sensei 13, 386,782,873 | 47,153,094 | 22,181,244 47-04 12, 838, 807,204 | 84,047,821 0-65 
OAS ge. aes 14,174,130,630 | 55,027,051 | 28,921,930 52-56 14,572, 876,024 | 96,065,279 0-66 
O45 See. ore 15,054, 848,612 | 58,335,728 | 30,585,357 52-43 10,096,447, 8933} 72,872,125 0-72 
1946S aerate 17,376,429, 865 | 68,825,470 | 35,379, 627 51-40 | 11,744,234, 2453) 82,696, 662 0-70 
MOE ie Seen 19,926, 683,282 | 86,774,952 | 39,513,014 45-54 15,452, 832, 2193|106, 427, 978 0-69 
1948.2 ets 23, 021,215,478 | 98,191,514 | 45,143,565 45-98 16, 986, 228, 8663)119 , 222,396 0-70 
1949 2x, See 25.970,407,358 |103,809,769 | 46,548, 822 44.84 17,618, 541, 153 3)129, 711, 596 0-73 
LODO. ache 28,957,395, 702 |115, 648,449 | 58,524, 685 50-61 19, 87C, 295,002 |143, 661,997 0-72 
1951 Popes 33,493, 682,527 1134,489,297 | 52,062,710 38-71 22,908, 658,097 |162,547,759 0-71 


1 Net premiums received. 


2 Net claims paid. 


[ cel : 3 Not comparable with 1944 and previous | 
years since this figure indicates ‘‘ Gross direct written’’, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 
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Premiums Written and Claims Incurred.—The relationship of claims 
incurred to premiums written is shown in Table 3 for Federal Government registered 


companies, by provinces. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating under Federal Government Registration, by 


Provinces, 1949-51. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Year and Province 


Canadian Companies 


British Companies 


Premiums 


Foreign Companies 


Claims 


Premiums 


Claims 


1,103,994 


938,410 

293,197 
2,116, 695 
2, 103', 734 
11, 663, 885 
13,425,131 
1,685,388 
1,116,877 
2,437,210 
4,583, 286 

504, 462 


211, 683 
137,149 
810, 582 
824, 926 
5,526, 243 
5, 959, 262 
553, 690 
565,077 
1,628, 421 
2,135, 653 
131, 458 


353,549 
142, 688 
1,125,597 
1,138,396 
11, 942,343 
14,734,475 
1,706,170 
1,521, 252 
2,550,595 
4,682,330 
—399, 406 


26, 655 


950,742 

303, 974 
2, 248, 082 
2,023, 246 
13, 433, 547 
15,534, 653 
1,859,416 
1,168,464 
2,857,197 
4,981,352 

231,217 


304,796 
126, 890 
1, 233, 216 
885, 672 
8,813, 608 
7,013, 929 
1, 235,788 
423,548 
1,703, 268 
2,280, 281 
73, 201 


1,957,594 


114, 538 
48,518 
693, 210 
565, 695 
7,812,270 


956, 002 


960,520 

343,570 
2,572,556 
2,344, 848 
14, 660,394 
17,478,097 
2,397,945 
1,418,564 
3,337, 828 
5, 625, 153 

260, 858 


348, 640 
233,333 
1,108,057 
860, 273 
6, 641, 356 
7,339, 859 
878,589 
402,738 
1, 608, 604 
1,706, 213 
292,482 


334, 902 

186,593 
1,496, 841 
1,486,941 
16,177,434 
20,416,779 
2,389,456 
1,755,516 
3,351,822 
6,358,719 

122,767 


Premiums 
$ 

1949 
Newfoundland. =< 29 “ret: 123,534 
Prince Edward Island...... 115, 744 
INOVEIOCObIAL ... oc Seativews : 1,170,279 
New Brunswick............ 899 , 093 
CODEC repatert eR «<5 oeseoe > 7,038,028 
(CRNAT gt One (ogee a i ea 10,279,021 
TES porh Cle: MOE Aone eee Pa DAS ORY 
maskatCHeWalls.. cscs ss ces 1,894,595 
EXLOORLE ator eae keds ves 2,286,509 
Brifisne@oulmbiges 8. varase 2, 292,560 
All other Canada!......6... 191,873 
Canada, 1949............. 285 542,953 

1950 
Newfoundland.............. 173, 102 
Prince Edward Island...... 129,989 
INO VAS COLI fem ke cane cn 1, 280, 883 
New Brunswick............ 875,386 
CODECS eae ture nm urget ctens e's 8,109,504 
ORATION ee rode bites 11,297,486 
MiSTILO Dic VA eect sae suche: «2 2,406, 526 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,955,535 
ALONG eet reece ree 28 2,364,078 
British Columbia..........:. 2,568,376 
All other: Canada!.......... 74,420 
Canada, 1950............ 31,235, 285 

1951p 
INewhoundland. s5.:..0..5.. 185,988 
Prince Edward Island...... 141,048 
NOVAS COLL yee at caw coe bes 1,434, 634 
New Brunswick............ 1,053,075 
Quebec penises oe eas 9,171,860 
Dik ira tse oo): Saarinen ae eee 13,012,539 
MIENIGODE Jc ce cae fe cee oes 2,896, 603 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,683,576 
All pertalhe a sheers Ck. in 2,840,539 
British Columbia.......:.... 3,057,452 
All other Canada!.......... 60, 182 
Canada, 1951..-.......... 36,537,496 


14,516,933 


51,400,333 


21,419,544 


54,077,770 


19,026,921 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater business’ that cannot be appor- 


tioned to any one province. 


Classification of Fire Risks.—For some years the Department of Insurance 
has compiled, from information supplied by the fire insurance companies registered 
to transact business in Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 
27 classes of risks agreed upon on the basis of net premiums written, less registered 
or licensed reinsurance. This experience for the years 1940-44 is given at p. 1077 
of the 1947 Year Book. The returns from 1945 were received.on a ‘direct written’ 
basis, excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed, and the classification was changed 


and reduced to 21 classes. 


The 1949-51 experience is given in Table 4. 
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4.—Percentages of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada, by All Companies 
Operating under Federal Government Registration, by Classes of Risks, 1949-51 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


Class of Risk 1949 | 1950 | 1951P Class of Risk 1949 | 1950 | 1951p 
DCs Dec. |sDLe D.C ED eMlEp.c 
Dwellings, excluding farms— Lumber yards, pulpwood and 
IProvected) brick we soar 41-54] 53-10] 50-08) standing timber............ 23-55} 56-09] 17-7 
Protected frame.............. 32-63] 47-11] 35-00)) Wood-working plants.......... 49-46} 39-22] 40-41 
Wnprotectede nets san ee 38-17] 57-86] 39-47|| Metal-working plants, garages 
Karniibuildingss: see ase ee 58-83] 62-74] 48-26 ancdthangarstee aan oe eee 37-90} 65-48} 45-83 
Churches, public buildings, edu- Miningeriskce sss anne eee 57-90}110-11] 52-69 
cational and social-service in- Railway and public utility risks] 55-27) 43-03] 33-10 
SUILULIONS ete ee ee ee 64-92) 54-47; 46-00] Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Warehouses? ..).c2 ean: etn ae 52-97) 45-50} 33-25 DISKS. Fee ee en eae ee 66-13} 67-23] 48-63 
Retail stores, office buildings, Miscellaneous non-manufactur- 
banks and hotels............ 49-83] 52-46] 52-23 ING MISKS ae. Ae ao ee 57-12] 48-71] 43-30 
Contents of above item......... 49-20] 51-74] 49-14] Sprinklered risks of whatever 
Foods, food and beverage plants.| 42-27] 56-88] 37-28]! nature or occupancy......... 30:16] 385-76} 23-03 
Flour and cereal mills, grain Use and occupancy and profits, 
eClEVAtOrS... Sewn seek cee 35-88] 38-58} 28-54|| excluding rental insurance....| 64-47] 74-58] 32-57 
Oil risks of all kinds............ 105-97] 40-59) 34-27 ee 
Saw and shingle mills.......... 56-78] 40-75].54-06 A VORASeSts or aban. sae 45-03) 51-54) 40-24 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


Tables 5 to 7 show the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of registered 
companies transacting fire insurance in Canada from 1947-51. The majority of 
fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Totals only are given here because it is impossible for such com- 
panies to allocate their assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure 
among the various types of business transacted. Table 28, p. 1157, gives similar 
information for registered companies whose transactions are confined to casualty 
insurance. . 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Government Registration, 1947-51 


Assets 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951p 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 
IRealkes tates: eek get anette BR Pome tee 2,142,489 1,883,576 | 2,010,983 | 2,890,580 4,984,936 
Woansion realestate .... 2 aa meee ee 2,742,931 8,791,417 | 4,342,868 | 4,503,686 4,638,405 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 108,937,001 |119, 677,619 |184,327,602 |146,468,315 | 157,469,969 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- ! 

Standing 7 ieer Seb 3. 8 ek een. 32d 10,803,637 | 12,376,656 | 13,406,599 | 15,864,962 18,090,391 
CASI, at atmo eRe ee tik ieee 16,296,234 | 16,263,610 | 17,118,676 | 17,768,620 | 20,297,453 
interestmndl rentaets. (05 pen ae ef ee 741, 898 820, 922 924, 946 1,011, 235 1,166,124 
Other/asséts 7.20. ee Ce ena ee ee 5,489,658 | 6,238,104 | 7,728,925 | 9,985,911 9,577,554 

Totals, Canadian Companies........ 147,153,798 | 161,051,904 | 179,860,599 | 198,493,309 | 216,224,832 

British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Realkestatel arse t suet ee 940, 296 805,431 856, 789 961,944 1,181,210 
oans‘on realkestates essen n ae ee 29,750 31,826 85, 699 164, 226 302, 606 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 60,908,309 | 73,417,851 | 87,688,448 | 97,514,151 | 104,082,479 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

STAN GINS on neyo ete hee etme Ee 7,915, 624 9,626,437 | 10,776,448 | 12,954,003 14, 205, 697 
Cash: (22. ia; See ee ea ee 5 ee ae 10,884,344 | 13,130,958 | 12,513,078 | 13,221,377 15,713,706 
Interest and rents. 1h « eee ee 223,552 259, 163 347, 294 392, 966 455, 242 
Other assets in Canada...*.............. 2eOUGN Ge 2,358, 793 2,234, 250 2,372,038 2,274,929 

Totals, British Companies.......... 82,918,652 | 99,630,459 | 114,502,006 | 127,580,705 | 138,215,869 
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5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Government Registration, 1947-51 


—concluded 
Assets 1947 1948 
$ $ 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


RGA MCS tA LOM Meech ae tee Shue HS so a8 — 
MGQANS.ON TOA! OStater s. <incst i. dvs os. sian 7,750 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 60,138,599 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 


64,043, 174 


7,153,174 
17,957,749 
372, 922 
803,510 


1949 


71, 122,550 


7,513,224 
19, 102,039 
415, 671 
854, 642 


1950 


1951P 


78, 612,365 


8, 825, 587 
19, 236, 339 
454, 347 
1,036, 804 


$ 


2,500 
97,174, 209 


10,797,279 
20,148,111 
614, 699 
912,190 


GATIONS see Benes 4. SAGs eRe y oe 6,475, 163 
Bes | eee CCN en nt oe orci. artsy -soinieanctonave 17, 435, 233 
PE CrESE AN GEPEN GS Ge. eit ale sae s.ece 6 eee 336, 804 
MOcher assetsrin Canada ts. cccc ccs cece ees 1,224,567 
Totals, Foreign Countries........... 85,618, 116 


90,330,529 


99,008,126 


108,165,442 


129, 648, 988 


6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Government Regis- 


tration, 1947-51. 


Liabilities 1947 
$ 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 18, 651, 082 
Reserves of unearned premiums,......... 36,393,343 
BST CLIy UL OMS teciets, coreieetere eect e coo eee ang « 2s as 20,491,145 
Totals, Canadian Companies........ 715,533,570 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 71,618, 228 
PADI EAL SCOCK DAIGGUD 9c es cicions.cccc ss theres 18, 900, 240 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 12,157,329 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 34, 282, 841 
Pantry items, . 55... .. 2. -+-2---5-+-| 3,640,009 
Totals, British Companies.......... 50,080,179 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 32, 838, 473 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 7,336, 841 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 32,571, 249 
Oo ATER IM ie ee ae eee 3,944, 926 
Totals, Foreign Companies.......... 43,853, 016 


1948 1949 1950 1951p 
$ $ $ $ 

21,190,575 | 24,392,136 | 28,705,334 | 33,437,225 
42,256, 644 | 48,652,678 | 54,957,195 | 61,167,831 
22,623,329 | 26,801,982 | 30,700,595 | 34,811,376 
86,970,548 | 99,846,796 | 114,863,124 | 129,416, 432 
74,981,356 | 80,013,803 | 84,130,185 | 86,808,400 
19,975,290 | 20,334,030 | 20,972,569 | 21,720,941 
14,837,703 | 16,366,220 | 21,082,932 | 24,128,470 
41,347,782 | 46,019,748 | 51,689,258 | 58,522,686 
3,906,719 | 5,107,582 | 6,084,969 6,993,449 
60,092,204 | 67,493,550 | 78,857,159 | 89,644,605 
39,538,255 | 47,008,456 | 48,723,546 | 48,571,264 
7,512,738 | 8,117,476 | 12,483,787 | 16,596,664 
37,523,198 | 39,884,410 | 46,992,438 | 52,646,334 
4,208,733 | 4,511,813 | 4,857,331 10, 625, 234 
49,244,669 | 52,513,699 | 64,283,556 | 79,868,282 
46,494,427 | 48,881,886 | 49,780,756 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
RU DEL Meena a cacs oy viv iodo vee Sols eb ee he ee 
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7.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Government 


Registration, 1947-51. 


Income and Expenditure 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Net premiums written, fire and other 
INSUPAN CSAS. soso ales. eid caked eo ee 

Interest, dividends and rents earned...... 

Suncinyatems ese ecko ere see ats ain 


Totals, Canadian Companies......... 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiums written........... ee trey 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
Sundry -1bemiseaye ee aac rere 


Totals, British Companies........... 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


INEtspremMinumMs* wits cones ene eee aoe 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
SUN ysICeMIs was, oie ee ee ees 


Totals, Foreign Companies........... 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Incurreditor clarms, (ire)isas.% ne kere aoe 
Generalexpensessiiire) 4. eee ae sarin ee 
Incurred for claims (casualty). Roe tetcen ots 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders... 
Premium. taxes aug teesere. +e oe ae 
INCOMEstA Hs eMac ee eee 
EUxCess protiteitax, eat oe eck ones 
Provincial corporation income tax....... 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 


Britishyand:toreien taxesiees-sc saci eee 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred forielaims= (tire). ..anese eee. 
General expenses:(fire) au snaeeos eae 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Premium) taxes andieces’.6..4-.-. 76s .oaee: 
INCOME CAR Uke ech Re cea eee 
ESE CESS) LOU OS HUAEX aa weet ae ea eee tee 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 


Totals, British Companies........... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1139. 


1947 


3,739, 661 


1948 
$ 


74, 535, 604 
4,001, 600 
44,105 


1949 
$ 


85, 967, 103 


1950 
$ 


94,957,384 
5, 064, 567 
137,975 


1951P 
$ 


108, 123, 353 
5,565, 004 
69,074 


998, 392 


75, 168, 266 
1,152, 406 
609 


84, 262,573 
1,402,786 
484 


1,588, 046 . 


Oo 
Pe nkash Wane ees 2 


wee 


ee a 


1,551,139 


54,116,615 
1,651, 818 
2,051 


1,897, 135 


2,387,144 


10, 608, 241 
10, 987, 221 
19,118, 640 
15,591,761 

1,509,757 


125, 924 


13, 068, 129 
12,174, 865 
22,181, 197 
17, 858, 019 
1,532,948 
1,903,907 
1,014, 953 
1, 687 

59, 488 
199,191 
243, 007 


12,981,810 
13, 105, 812 
26,516, 804 
19, 489, 615 
1,875,511 
2, 206, 998 
1,621,510 
—19, 612 
87,374 
411,938 
512,165 


15, 862,354 
14,324,556 
30,978, 046 
21,840, 069 
1,994,347 
2,402, 244 
1,573,799 
1,064 
90,506 
238, 828 
480, 858 


15, 234, 667 
15, 858, 958 
39,033, 406 
25,670, 189 
2,163,563 
2,746, 286 
2,676, 664 


155, 588 
337) 463 
429’ 641 


70,237,391 


8,343,918 


78,789,925 


11,731,128 


89,786, 671 


10,373, 255 


104,306, 425 


9,451,006 


os ee . 


aes 


pies 


de, 


—_— FE | Of 


14,135, 948 
13,196, 440 
11,938, 185 
9, 884, 254 
1,551,083 


16,926, 631 
15,631,756 
14,929,786 
11,308, 613 

1,722,769 


18,484, 144 
16, 867,513 
16,071,566 
12, 874, 637 

1,981,533 


24,094, 197 
18,796,326 
19,016,349 
14, 634,521 

2,165,783 


21,419,544 
21,321,205 


24,492,276 


16, 678,918 | 
2,457,194 © 


87,115,943 


lira Te 


hae aa 


: 


; 
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7.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Government 
Registration, 1947-51—concluded. 


Income and Expenditure 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951p 


————— 


$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITU RE—concluded 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred for claims (fire)............00000% 17,785,084 | 18,112,084 | 17,897,614 | 21,777, 434 19,026,921 
General expenses (fire)........¢0..00.-005 13,257,313 | 13,740,336 | 18,899,819 | 16,120,209 | 18,772,232 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 8,758, 502 6,901, 612 6,653,022 | 9,498,697 19, 215,059 
General expenses (casualty)............5. 5,432,855 | 5,244,734 5,731,607 | 7,048,391 11,457,739 
Premium saxes.and feesS.i5... 006 ccaes sees 1,398, 691 1.437,018 | 1,418,647 | 1,708,675 2,220, 100 
TOG STERNER Oe Se Po a ell gare ap 470, 044 563, 500 797,193 444,131 1,238,506 
EXCESS PLOT CSA X eis de coi tie aes fee we CA 178,596 —1, 873 395 = == 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 55,914 45,541 50, 471 41,079 41,054 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 

BETIDETS een eee ole kere Lae 2,347,838 | 3,821,021 | 3,527,772 | 3,435,151 5, 269, 798 

Totals, Foreign Companies........... 49,684,477 2| 49,863,973 | 49,976,540 | 60,073,767 | 77,246,464 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 8,947,092 5,906,511 Welit,00 | 7,138,299 13,957,951 

1 Includes $100,000 preference stock redeemed. 2 $360 penalty recovered. 


Subsection 4.—Fire Losses 


Fire Losses.—The information in Tables 8 to 11 which deals with the loss of 
property and life caused by fire has been summarized from the Statistical Bulletin 
of the Association of Canadian Fire Marshals and the Dominion Fire Prevention 
Association, prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1940-51 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-39 are given at p. 1078 of the 1947 Year Book. Earlier figures from 1898 may 
be obtained from the Department of Insurance. 


Loss | Deaths Loss |Deaths 


Year |nerorted| Toss” | Ge, | PY, | Year |Reportea| " Losst™ | Pet, | BY, 
YG No. Stevie e. |. No: No. Sh eee ONG: 
1940....... 46,629 | 22,735,264 | 2-01 | 243 |) 1946... 55,400 | 49,413,363} 4-01 | 408 
|) Meee 48,609 | 28,042,907 | 2-46 | 323 || 1947... 52,981 | 57,050,461 | 4-53 | 390 
1942.0... 47,596 | 31,182,238} 2-70 | 304 | 1948...... 53,048 | 67,144,473 | 5-21 | 493 
1943....... 47,594 | 31,464,710: 2-67 | 319 || 1949... 54,500 | 65,159,044) 4-94 | 542 
eee 50,719 | 40,562,4781| 3-39 | 307 | 1950...... 59,710 | 81,525,298 | 5-88 | 441 
oleae 52,173 | 41,903,020: 3-46 | 301 | 19512... 60,317 | 76,919,357 | 5-49 | 486 


eee ee ee ee eee 


1 Federal jurisdiction losses, including forests, not included. 2Newfoundland excluded. 
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9.—Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1947-51 


Province or Territory 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Wewioundlands. oc. oon pbes Sato ces ae ace ate 660, 100! 
Prince, Midward Island's ics ence: 441,672 301, 275 588,017 422,534 725, 893 
Novaiceation tt hae a 3,390,062 | 2,716,983 | 2,441,016 | 3,149,464 | 4,547,955 
New Brunswick aes..7 mat Site. Sete. Se 2,301,141 | 2,819,962 | 2,850,007 | 3,016,191 | 2,865,881 
Quebeere. ih. Masia os ba mpiee Meee. aes 17,434,820 | 25,000,745 | 20,490,505 | 22,962,910 | 25,933,975 
ONEATIO:. <i, 2c Mand ate o> vaste eae A 18,974,719 | 20,557,149 | 20,237,896 | 22,619, 343 23, 241,177 
Manitoba |. 4tetphmss. 1 ie ci. chee 2,359,511 | 2,693,868 | 2,243,589 | 3,636,631 | 2,377,092 
Haskatchewan 5 ss y0: bh eee vnc eck me 1,480,584 | 2,105,561 | 2,997,610 | 2,640,021 | 2,776,614 
A lborta.., ate bore Prin the eee on oa ye teas 2,131,089 | 3,634,160 | 5,299,584 | 5,242,553 | 4,661,963 
British*Columbiatia: ch ey. Ornaadent 8,359,901 | 7,147,720 | 7,556,229 | 7,052,706 | 8,604,426 
Yukonand Nu W akon es karen oe a a 176, 962 167,050 454,591 122, 845 1,184,381 

Canadaw Aish st Reka uae 57,050,461 | 67,144,473 | 65,159,044 | 81,525,298 | 76,919, 3578 


1 Available for the first time in 1950. 2% See footnote to Table 8, p. 1139. %Newfoundland excluded. 


The property losses for 1951 by provinces given in Table 9 are the total 
fire losses insured and uninsured. The percentages of the provincial total unin- 
sured were as follows: Prince Edward Island, 35; Nova Scotia, 61; New Brunswick, 
32; Quebec, 20; Ontario, 22; Manitoba, 17; Saskatchewan, 16; Alberta, 7; British 
Columbia, 40; and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 16. Uninsured losses 
formed 25 p.c. of total losses for Canada. 


10.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1949-51 


1949 1950 19511 
Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires | Property 


Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 


No $ No. $ No $ 

Residential See eta a eee, 39,350 | 13,139,962 44,619 | 20,282,028 44,673 | 19,892,811 
Mercantile ty.¢ tert = ere 6,209 | 19,161,019 5,737 | 21,586, 449 6,217 | 18,907,864 
Parnes. Meee et ee ta 1,588 | 12,409,077 3,718 | 5,996,978 3,563 5,571, 199 
Manutsetirini’ Wik: oe aol tess 3,582 | 5,836,360 1,794 | 18,442,577 2,818 | 16,538,095 
Institutional and assembly........ 1,164 5,555, 410 924 7,217,956 819 5, 934, 185 
Miscellaneos... Sic... fs cast hak 2,607 | 9,057,216 2,918 | 7,999,310 3,227 | 10,075, 203 

Totals Piece 54,500 | 65,159,044 59,710 | 81,525,298 60,317 | 76,919,357 


1 Newfoundland excluded. 
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11.—Value of Property Loss, by Reported Cause of Fire, 1949-51 


1949 1950 19511 
Reported Cause Fires - | Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Smokers’ carelessness............. 17,904 | 3,528,545 19,319 | 5,408,953 21,192 8,515,329 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 

iTLNeS ROE 5 Je Sas Vee See ee ee 5,573 | 4,640,026 7,826 | 5,232,863 6, 652 OS lopglee 
Electrical wiring and appliances. . 4,918 | 6,723,339 5,609 | 17,246,407 5,513 8, 284,017 
TOTS ae Fee Be 2,653 738, 442 2,636 732,611 DE Dae (ae en 
Defective and overheated chim- 

BNOVS ANG HMNOS. . bnew Ne ws weet 2,503 1,902,927 3,115 | 2,813,984 OVS 2,409,573 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires.... 2,307 1, 243, 670 2,042 1,124,495 2,118 1,347,192 
Petroleum and its products........ 1,760 | 2,069,838 2,070 | 2,744,417 Beige 2,548, 450 
Lights, other than electric........ 1,253 854, 213 1,323 1,002,796 1,329 2,459, 274 
Pero Gain pet | Patten ics cc aes 1,104 875,466 1,426 707, 087 1,344 1,116,786 
pac KS ONTOOLS Gent oe flies Selanne 6.2 990 515, 244 888 | 2,337,868 725 423, 653 
PX DOSUTE LITES eile se chick wesc ee o's 656 1,569,320 651 1,115,374 587 2,084,081 
Spontaneous ignition. ............. 426 1,698,367 362 | 2,533,890 386 1,594, 857 
BRICOUMIRGISIII eterna eet cere 246 | 1,058,404 296 103, (18 250 1,372,244 
Miscellaneous known causes (ex- 

plosions, fireworks, friction, hot 

grease or metal, steam and hot 
SNA OLY DIDES, OUC.)... a0. ck cas coe 4,864 | 4,910,102 5,197 | 3,116,588 5, 481 6,493, 696 
BCT OWI sens aM 3 coe tS 7,343 | 32,831,140 7,450 | 34, 654, 247 Troll | ois 420,902 
EOURISMeR eters fe eo 54,500 | 635,159,044 59,710 | 81,525,298 60,317 | 76,919,357 


1 Newfoundland excluded. 
Section 2.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada, in companies registered by the Federal 
Government, was over $17,235,000,000 at the end of 1951, an increase of about 
$1,490,000,000 during the year. There was not only an increase in new business, but 
also a greater stability in business written compared with earlier years. The effect 
of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in business in force expressed as a 
percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year. 


Net in Force Se os Per- 
Year at Beginning Pees ie hs centage 
of Year Me aoe Gain 
$ $ 

TODO eee te etek AAR US Deter ule 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5:4 
RR ee ee ee oe 6, 221,000, 090 38, 000, 000 0-6 
TDS W) os 19 3 lot oc oH Ra Bie Se eee a Oe 6, 630, 000, 000 146, 000, 000 2-2 
OL repay WS titessy: ncn REM betaine bow 6,776, 000, 000 199, 900, 000 2-9 
BS ype eter sear estes nhs se ise Keech accrer cancun oe 6,975,000, 000 374, 000, 000 5-4 
TIRES 16) oe coeetena | Con eis (me SU ere aera A 7,349, 000, 000 527, 000, 000 7-2 
Tey ers os Stang SSR pm eeae se gee an & Re GIN Ey ee 7,876,000, 0001 658, 000, 000 8-4 
EOE Ue ek Rie rt nee tiene (eget eae ae a 8,534, 000, 000 605, 000, 000 7-1 
TRY oe oR a eae A gs ee aa oe en 9,139, 000, 000 612, 000, 000 6-7 
OE ahs a iGetis cet si AR ie ap aes ates ote eA 9,751,000, 000 1,061, 000, 000 10-9 
TOTP, Mises eee Ree Al) Pin ne tee ie re ae 10, 812, 000, 000 1,088, 000, 000 10-1 
OAR aaah nee Meee ee sre os 11,900, 000, 000 1,205, 000, 000 10-1 
TRE ne 8 Se Rae On soe ee ere ee 13,105,000, 000 1,303, 000, 000 9-9 
OS) cs. eb te OEE ae eee 14, 409, 000, 000 1,337,000, 000 me 


TI AY POS. 7 as ee ee 15,746, 000,000 1,490, 000, 000 
1 Excludes $44,000,000 adjustment arising out of method of reporting juvenile insurance. 
Subsection 1.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Force in Canada 


\ In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
_ by the Federal Government, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by 
- companies licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincially licensed 
- companies have been collected by the Department of Insurance, since 1915. Table 12 
summarizes the volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign 
life insurance companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Federal 
_ Government or licensed by the provinces. 
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12.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1951? 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1949 and 1950 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, 


Ottawa. 


eo eS —— OOD ee 


Business Transacted by— 


Federal Government Registrations— 
Toile CONMPANIES. . hs eect arene seen meee eile 
Fratermal societies.) Geer eee oe eae ee 


Totals, Federal Government Registra- 


Provincial Registrations— 
Provincial companies within province by 
which they are Incorporated— 
Lifereompanies ime. sere cranes Seioeis ae 
Fraternal societies). Sok). -haariieid ocs eonutateee 


Provincial companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are Incor- 
porated— 

ifekCOMpaAnlesa see eto teeters ais cies chester 
Braternal sociebies:e tants. ocieccientree 


Totals, Provincial Registrations........ 
Grand: Totals4 2 3. Ae Tas 


Canadian Life Companies— 
Hederalig Sas soteeea st eae bee ace oie abet: 


PrOVinGlabet oe nee cca er eran eee tea ta 


Canadian Fraternals— 
Hederdls.,.. eat asncuics « cast terete 


Foretom lifer. mri cote tee re re ern ee 
Moreven tratennalseae dah ieee eine eine. 


New Policies | Net Insurance 


Effected 
(net) 


$ 


in Force, 
Dec. 31 


$ 


1,990, 735, 54517, 235,376, 811 


39, 657,399 


97,044,515 
17,925,729 


10, 656, 008 
8, 142, 289 


133, 768, 541 
2,164, 161, 485/18, 233,545, 026 


289, 434, 642 


2,030,392, 944/17, 524,811, 453 


440, 164,724 
148, 227, 395 


51,185, 105 
69, 156, 349 


708,733,573 


1,379, 210, 389] 11, 807, 786, 335 


107,700, 523 


26,781,072 
26,068, 018 


65,773, 248 
545,751,908 
12,876,327 


491,349, 829 


161,384, 596 
217,383,744 


391, 382, 883 
5,036, 207, 593 
128, 050, 046 


Net Net 
Premiums Claims 
Received Paid 

$ $ 
394,012, 852 128, 490, 359 
5,447,976 3,888,961 
399,460,828) 132,379,320 
10,572,727 2,902,810 

8,448, 192 2,164,978 

1,251,728 476,793 

1,538, 855 1,182,660 © 

16, 806,502 6,727,241 
416,267,330) 139,106,561 
263,011,355 83,621,959 

11,824, 455 3,379, 603 | 

2,224,595 2,361,719 

4,982,047 3,347, 638. 

9, 205, 784 2,784, 449 

12795; 713 42,083,951 | 

3, 223,381 1,527, 242m 


ne EEE 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Registered Life Insurance 
Companies 


The net life insurance in force, in all companies with Federal registration, was 
only $35,680,082 in 1869 while in 1951 it was $17,235,376,811.* The amount per 
capita of the estimated population of Canada has more than doubled since 1940— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate 
protection of dependants against misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this 
field British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind Canadian and 
_ foreign companies. 


13.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies operating under 
Federal Government Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded),! 1889-1951 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and for the years 1901-39 
-at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


1 For statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 1148-1150. 


; Insurance | Net Amount 

Net Amount in Force fieOres: Dar ot Naw 

Year | Capita of Insurance 

Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated Effected 
Companies Companies Companies Meg Population? | during Year 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1880). 05.02 37, 838,518 19,789, 863 33, 643,745 91,272,126 21-45 13, 906, 887 
W890... oe es 135,218,990 31,613, 730 81,591, 847 248, 424,567 51-98 39, 802, 956 
BOOU ss eee 267,151,086 39,485,344 124, 433,416 431,069,846 81-32 67,729,115 
PO 565, 667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856,113,059 122-51 150, 785,305 
B20 ipens 1, 664,348, 605 76, 883, 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630, 110, 900 
BOS0CUe. . cae 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283,194 636-00 884,749,748 
CE een 4,609,213,977 | 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322,460 612-89 590, 205,536 
3 4,835,925, 659 145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 | 7,348,550, 742 638-62 688, 344, 283 
Oe eee 5, 184,568,369 152,289,487 | 2,538,897,449 | 7,875,755, 305 675-80 818,558,946 
BOSS ers.s fies 5,586,515, 285 162,287,617 | 2,785,290,816 | 8,534,093,718 723-53 887,522, 851 
6,001, 984, 634 171,997,834 | 2,965,501,763 | 9,139,484, 231 765-07 900,501,491 
NO45 8 ee. 6, 440, 615,383 183,779,511 | 3,126, 645,941 9,751, 040, 835 807-74 1,002,576, 955 
M946. os eek 7,201,285,815 | 205,626,216 | 3,405,480,833 | 10,812,392, 864 879-63 1,393,522, 667 
MOAT To bes: 7,964, 185, 291 238,614,767 | 3,697,458,162 | 11,900,258, 220 948-15 | 1,453,255, 487 
ROAS Tee. 8, 830,952,866 | 270,105,626 | 4,004, 294,358 | 13,105,352,850 | 1,022-02 | 1,504,248, 947 
A er ee 9, 808, 084, 850 306, 032, 801 4,294, 644,199 | 14,408,761, 850 1,071-52 1, 636, 356, 612 
SO) Clive cke 10,756, 249,942 | 342,878,530 | 4,646,707,595 | 15,745,836, 067 1, 148-33 1,798, 864,211 
BLD kon ts 11, 807,786,335 | 391,382,883 | 5,036, 207,593 | 17,235,376, 811 1, 230-31 1,990, 735,545 


2 Based on estimates of population given 


atp. 143 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada, during 1951, by 58 active 
companies with Federal registration, including 31 Canadian, 5 British and 22 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was registered for the acceptance 
| of reinsurance only. In addition to these active companies, there were 7 British 
and 3 foreign companies writing little or no new insurance, their business being 
confined largely to the policies already on their books, and one foreign company which 
_ was registered in 1951 but which, during that year, wrote no business in Canada. 


i The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception 
+ of Table 17, cover only those companies with Federal registration and are exclusive 
of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as indicated in 
Table 12, these companies’ operations cover over 94 p.c. of the life insurance in force 
in Canada. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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14.—Life Insurance in Canada by Companies operating under Federal 
Government Registration, 1949-51 


Year and Policies Effected Policies in Force Net Net 
Nationality of |__| Premium Claims 
Company No. Net Amount No. Net Amount Income Paid } 
1949 $ $ : $ 
Wana diane as tases a 326,550) 1,147,420, 932 3,843,342] 9,808,084, 850) 232,323,351} 76,201,335 
IBEIUISO er cee ates iat 11,497 49,185,340 151,980 306, 032, 801 7,608,594 2,556, 398 
Woreion ays cae ese 351,484 439, 750, 340 4,872,323] 4,294, 644,199) 109,881,062) 39,175,621 
Totals, 1949............ 689,531] 1,636,356,612| 8,867, 645/14, 408, 761,850 349,813,007] 117,933,354 
1950 SS Ree my (ear ea ay ai 
@Ganadian®sts se aewese aes 318,908] 1,244, 614,536 3,957, 232/10, 756,249,942} 246,457,270) 79,523, 634 
British werted ce ectuast 11,465 52,618,381 154, 486 342,878, 530 8,587,454 2,607,533 
HOrelene. sie «ogre ces 363,903} 501,631,294] 4,899,259] 4,646, 707,595) 115,046,510] 40,163,833 
Motals, 1950 cce see anne 694,276] 1,798,864,211|  9,010,977/15, 745,836,067) 370,091,284) 122,295, 000 
1951? el ee i ee Nee oS 
Canadian: case sun. 330,645] 1,379,210,389]  4,081,192/11,807, 786,335] 263,011,355] 83,621,959 
British ethase: os oceenten 13,339 65,773, 248 159, 107 391,382,883] 9,,205,784 2,784,449 
MOreiont ee js ote meee 368,400] 545,751,908} 4,932,225] 5,036, 207,593] 121,795,713) 42,083,951. 
Totals;21951) 4a 712,384| 1,990,735,545|  9,172,524/17, 235,376,811] 394,012,852] 128,400,359 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 


15.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Federal 
Government Registration, 1949-51 


Item 1949 1950 19511 
Canadian Companies— 
Policiestettecteds ee cote ee eee rom sees No. 326, 550 318,908 330, 645 
Policies in force at end of each year............ ey 3, 848,342 3,957, 232 - 4,081,192 
‘Policiessbecomerclavmsie sate eee eee iP 34,837 35,917 35, 593 
Net amounts of policies effected............... $ 1,147, 420,932 1,244, 614, 536 1,379, 210,389 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 9, 808,084,850 | 10,756, 249, 942 11, 807,786, 335 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ 74, 877,917 79,337,149 82,327,660 | 
Netiamounts of premise assesment ne oe $ 232,323,301 246, 457, 270 263,011,355 
INetzelaims paidl eee eas a eer a $ 76, 201,335 79,523, 634 83,621, 959 
INetoutstandinerclanns. 4. eae aeons oe ee $ 17, 493, 377 19,578, 986 20,640,370 
British Companies— ; 
Policies effected gee. tac qu tet cts deers oo ae No. 11,497 11, 465 13,339 
Policies in force at end of each year............ 151,980 154, 486 159,107 
Policiesibecomeiclaimsieecrm 25h aeeicsce seas “e 2,346 Qrloi 2,178 
Net amounts of policies effected ee NC ks $ 49,185,340 52,618, 381 65,773, 248 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 306,032, 801 342, 878, 530 391, 382, 883 
Net amounts of policies become Claims eee: $ oy 839, 972 2.712, 482. 2,614, 524 
Netamounteiolprem1uims-e sehen Geis: $ 7,608,594 8,587,454 9, 205, 784 
Neticlaims:paidlon: tastennsetamaemisin oes estar ceioen $ 2,556, 898 2,607, 533 2,784,449 
iNetioutstanding-claimistsmari ns oamatirense te ae « $ 1,077,676 12205208 895,807 
Foreign Companies— 
Policiestettected sa: eer .ac. sae e ees sie in oe ows No. 351, 484 363, 903 368, 400 
Policies in force at end of each year............ « 4,872,323 4,899, 259 4,932, 225 
PRolicies#become iclaumsin shies ee ere x 17,901 74, 662 77,492 
Net amounts of policies effected................ $ 439,750,340 501, 631, 294 545,751,908 — 
Net amounts of policies in force................ $ 4,294, 644,199 4,646, 707,595 5,036, 207,593 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ eee 497, 682 38,455, 730 39.473. 379 
iINetiamo untsreforemmllumsneeras eerie nee cietee ole $ 109, 881, 062 115,046,510 121, 795; (te 
INeticlarmsipaid i. uae ren anciseck ete ees $ 39,175,621 40,163, 833 42,083,951 
Net outstanding claims...........00000000e eee $ 4,726,990 5, 086, 638 5,049, 870 
Ali Companies— 
PRoliciesvettected.: ack se once see cere No. 689,531 694, 276 712,384 
Policies in force at end of each year.............. “ 8, 867, 645 9,010,977 9,172,524 % 
SPoliciessbecome Clatinseee te wee ance ten ak 3 114,544 112,710 115, 263m 
Net amounts of policies effected................ $ 1, 636, 356, 612 1,798, 864, 211 1,990,735, 545 
Net amounts of DONCIESHM LOLCE rs wean ee $ 14, 408,761,850 | 15,745, 836, 067 17, 235,376, Slime 
Net amounts of policies become claims......... $ TS Deven 120, 505, 361 _ 124, 415, 56am 
Netamounts of premise aenan. sce ieee $ 349, 813, 007 370,091, 234 394, 012, 852 
Net claimsip acl arses eee aos ane $ 117,933, 354 122, 295,000 128, 490, 359 
INetoutstandinerclarms = 12s aeeiee oeracey ae ae $ 23, 298,043 25, 885, 835 26,586, 047 


1 Death claims, matured endowments, disability claims and guaranteed dividends. 
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16.—Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies operating under Federal Government Registration, 


1951». 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1949 and 1950 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, 


Ottawa. 


Type of Policy and 


Nationality of Company ~ 


SI DY Se ree 


Totals, Ordinary Policies.... 


Industrial Policies 


GEEWOGYG IPE le Spat eee a 
EGS ee Nee tanta sede. a toe 


Totals, Industrial Policies... 


Group Policies 


Type of Insurer 


All companies, ordinary......... 
All companies, industrial........ 


Fraternal benefit societies....... 


New Policies Effected 


Policies in Force 


Average Average 
No Net Amount No Net Amount 
Amount of a : Amount of a 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
270,728] 1,108,408, 269 4,094|) 3,412,975) 9,296,089, 614 2.724 
ese are 61,145,548 4,588 106.784 370, 752, 146 3,472 
143,756] 369,222,142 2,568! 1,633,168] 2,896, 208, 927 Tes 
427,811) 1,538,775, 959 3,597] 5,152, 927/12, 563, 050, 687 2,438 
59,044 64,398, 807 1,091 661,993} 519,333,249 784 
— — — 52,278 7,970,121 152 
223, 880 99, 097, 925 443] 3,295,223) 1,054, 680, 146 320 
282,924) 163,496,732 578]| 4,009,494) 1,581, 983,516 395 
873] 206,403,313} 236,430 6, 224] 1,992,363,472} 320,110 
12 4,627,700 385, 642 45 12,660, 616 281,347 
764 77,431, 841 101,351 3,834] 1,085, 318,520 283,077 
1,649} 288,462,854; 174,932 10,168) 3,090,342,608| 305,884 
17.—\Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1949 and 1950 
Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Exposed | Terminated; Rate Exposed | Terminated] Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 
1949 1950 
No. No. No. No, 
4,698,968 25,056 5-3 4, 886,980 25,792 5-3 
4,099, 427 27,906 6-8 4,072,625 30, 407 7-5 
290, 641 3, 650 12-6 308, 766 3,798 12-3 
9,089,036 56,612 6-2 9,268,371 59,997 6-5 


MOtals pees fas) ee ee 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of Tables 18, 19 and 20 cover only life insurance com- 
panies with Federal registration and do not include fraternal organizations and 


provincial licensees. 


In the case of British and of foreign companies, the figures 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only but, in the case of 
Canadian companies, assets and liabilities, income and expenditure, arise, in part, 


_ from business abroad. 
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18.— Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Federal Government Registration and 
Assets in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1949-51 


Realiestaten 222.52 contain Seth aces axcierse ne asia at ae ee 
Real estate held under agreements of sale 
Loans on real estate 
Loans on collaterals 
TPOWCYTOAN Secs cok cicsianccl ee tewee cetals Cae eae Ce Re ahage 
Bonds, debentures and stocks 
Interest and rent due and accrued 
OFT deen ae AR arent Mas AS AM ENe Gace Cobo hoe 
Outstanding and deferred premiums 


Other assets 


Real estate...... RS ad eee ar a4 eine Pn ie, ESPN Ls 
Real estate held under agreements of sale 
Loans on real estate 
Loans on collaterals 


Policy loans 


Bonds, debentures and stocks 
Interest and rent due and accrued 


Outstanding and deferred premiums 


Other assets 


Totals, British Companies 


Realestatem a eore cece Mob pote cee Loar Wald cisaete oes tere 
Real estate held under agreements of sale 
Loansontres estate seen eco tis os Roe Otte ae eee ok 
Loans on collaterals 


Policy loans 


Bonds, debentures .ancstocks 7). 4. etre ues oneness 
Interest and rent due and accrued 
Caister e s S ay tans) BY 8 See ss ap leer yh ia ce Ad ae a oes 
Outstanding and deferred premiums 


Other assets 


Canadian Companies! 


ticks pie o @ ole a aS Ww Bite 10198 0 6,6 eyevere © 6 ate (6) eeneue 


ble whe aie op elle: #0 ee, 6\-9. sel 9) <)psielelnfens 6 ve ie 6 018.0 6 


Fleleital whe ha: whi eer iee (hie fhe nael ele) le toile! lmaie vie die wh oiee atte ps Laka ye 


Pee ee ee ee 
Cioe ©1906 056 mile ele, es ©.) eb ppe. 614 4,6 9 4 06) e che 6 e1n 6 
os © Shel 6) 6 aie 6 0 © * ee ene os leis eos 6 ele ele a) selene Bw ss! o wie 
a. 8:66 ii9 ojele sun epeeye 6. 6)e)le) 0a ie epels) = 


$6.6 ofa) = he wile ev, «ev ¢ 4 0 sel 9 


Foreign Companies 


Ce 


a 6: ere ahs alin lorie ete. ste cete 2 eee 8810 es) 8) s vis ayers! a 2 6/\etw Tels lets 


Ce 


2,155, 194 
PLE 


1949 1950 
$ $ 

43,127,757 56, 408, 675 
7,559, 078 6,274, 589 
689, 604, 251 836, 405, 087 
2,178, 157 1,775,374 
192, 101,920 207,711,778 
3, 2389, 256,242 | 3,332,584, 885 
35,743, 384 37, 691, 873 
46,495,022 48,079, 664 
72,819,352 79,729,948 
4,801,930 5,001, 754 
4,333,687,093 | 4,611,663, 627 


1951P 
$ 


78, 887, 302 

6, 657, 216 
995, 049, 083 
1, 187, 430 
231,364,171 
3,376,097, 065 
68,727, 248 
41,173,153 
84, 836, 661 
4,678,983 


4,888, 658,312 


2,153,923 
7,671 


’ 706 

7,511, 296 9, 203, 763 

3 3 
2,497, 849 2,787,525 
111, 207, 824 126, 335, 850 
463, 534 535, 412 
3,572, 888 2,758, 207 
767, 660 852, 205 
91,379 2,094 
128, 275, 619 144, 636, 650 
1,532,585 1,535, 256 

3 3. 
7,366, 214 36, 581, 219 

3 3. 
43, 307, 583 45,117,221 
843, 008, 406 853, 640, 862 
8, 656, 123 9, 383,943 
23, 256, 482 24,516,991 
16,586,921 18, 161, 137 
22,568 57,594 
$43,736, 882 988, 994,223 


2,364,590 
j a 


14,757,989 
3 


3,194, 625 
131,083, 089 
87,291 

1, 868,508 
1,110,502 
35, 595 


155, 002, 189 


1, 430, 226 
3 


92,858,052 . 
3 


49, 058, 653 
821, 846, 387 
10,091,721 


20,128,533 


19,912,041 
63,141 


1,015,388, 754 


1A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group will be found in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, 


Vol. II 
liabilities. 


2 Book values, any excess of book-over market values being covered by a reserve in the © 
3 None reported. 


19.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Federal Government Registration 
and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1949-51 


Outstanding claims 
Reserve under contracts in force 
Sundry liabilities 

Totals, Canadian Companies! 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital 
Capital stock paid up 


1 Excludes capital. 


1949 


Canadian Companies 


© ele eee 6 © +See @ sale vu oe 6 eels one es Wels, 0Me 600. 9) 
a 9 c.eio 0 ale ose. ele, @ ee. = (o) ests 


oe) b] 2) a Ee ane) We ele 6) oe Weare 


$ 


35, 666, 890 
3, 447,049, 338 
649, 093, 009 


4,131,809, 237 
201, 877, 856 


12, 697, 825 


1950 1951P 
$ $ 
37,308, 632 39, 069, 436 
3, 665, 143, 408 3,902, 769, 222 
690, 127, 168 712,846,797 
4,392,579, 208 4,654, 685, 455 
219,084, 419 233,972, 857 
12, 697, 825 


13,519, 730 


Liabilities 


British Companies 


Foreign Companies 


Principal Items 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 


British Companies 


Foreign Companies 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 


im Payments to policyholders.............0c.sescesseeees 

BE ISEUOXTIGISES oo or ve c= eine scales isco @sie's sinielse sec 
=) Dividends to shareholders............-.00eeseecseeee> 
SN ROLLEI OITVET US os. hone ep serie cini> ies cjayera 10 0/0 o'e.0%a 06 ar 


|) Excess of income over expenditure.........-.6++++00- 


“LER DSERDS 6 WAV gs OLE 01S SI eg a On SR Ry eam ara 
Reserve under contracts im force...............00ce008: 
SUUEYG Pasig WEEN OUI ASIN Oe ie a ee ep foes 


Totals, British Companies...................... 


Surpluses of assets In. Canada... ,..scn.cswseeovscwlses 


MHGSCARCIn ECLA Sa tte oe altace ora es os pane ee 
Reserve under contracts in force... .. 0... eee eee ees 
PTAC VMI TAORLULIES cert este St rcs wats Cte ttt eles eevee ore 


Totals, Foreign Companies..................... 


POEWIESOSLOLASSOUS Til ANACAL « cicst Sagdave opinus/ecie eves ojos 


Mist co MUTA COMO. tect ce ak accltecla Sesie wees bas eres 
Wonsrderation for annuities .ia.c< os woe dis Senioeiee se wee wis 
TApereRh, GLVLGCNGS ANG TONS) .ciccaccdepres oe ean asne des 
OL OR? rye Ci 1 Se WR Se oho ae 


Totals, Canadian Companies................... 


PectmrOVe TITRA CO TIC 2. cisiecciSer aco plea a nine, 64h ohssleyenais ape-8 aud 
eOUSTOSratiONMOL GMNULLIES ©... cmcg oi sain cele tis oe eel 0 bie ous 
Enterest, divadends and Tents 7464... i ajc sin cab bo isieyela 0 
RU EEN CET AMA LAOTT Ie tastier eet sce. Ss gohan 5's bias ae ba ay S's Siok ats 0's 


Totals, British Companies...................... 


RUS ELE MMUT INCOMIO sen vides ss dese else's sete « 
MOnsiGeratiOn OD ANNUIMES Sac. s<creaneieyed> <0 wie aleie o0'0,0 ¢ 
mnterest dividends and TENtS..c.cc cs sces cscs este ee oes 
BeTROL UNE UGETaA Selah cio ctor clces acl fekerete Sake idinis, a vesicle o'e'bind «o's 


Totals, Foreign Companies..................+.. 


Totals, Canadian Companies...............-.-.- 


1949 
$ 
1,077, 676 


96,493, 256 
1,971,147 


99,542,079 


28,733,540 


4,726,989 
776,491,918 
56,576,017 


837,794,921 


105,941, 958 


1949 
$ 


412,371,671 

69,597,745 
149, 916,703 
108, 123,946 


740, 010, 065 


7,608,594 
11,591,157 
3,360,763 
422,371 


22, 982, 885 


109, 881,063 
5,551, 290 
28,011,947 
8,526, 233 


151,970,533 


278, 244,472 
116, 235, 696 
1, 859, 428 
64, 179, 266 


460,518, 862 
279,491,203 


LIABILITIES OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1950 
$ 
1,220, 212 


112,023,922 
1,832,980 


115,077,114 


29, 559, 536 


5,086, 637 
819,972, 190 
59,014, 494 


884,073,321 


104,920, 902 


1950 


424,489,515 

74,401, 273 
161,338, 430 
120, 531, 220 


780, 760, 438 


- 8,587,454 
11,941,195 
4,063, 962 
530, 266 


25 122,877 


115,046,510 
6,794,354 
29,398,785 
8,620,732 


159,860,381 


294, 268,703 
123,748,044 
1,866,309 
68, 646, 466 


488,529,522 
292, 230,916 
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19.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Federal Government Registration 
- and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1949-51—concluded 


169, 679, 627 


1951p 
$ 
895, 807 


127,790, 418 
1, 853, 836 


130,540, 061 
24,462, 128 


5, 049, 872 
859, 853, 287 
61, 218, 598 


926,121,757 


89, 266, 997 


20._Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, with Federal 
Government Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of 
British and Foreign Life Companies, 1949-51. 


1951 


450,740, 241 
102,419, 444 
173, 403, 628 
112,889,071 


839, 452,384 


9, 205, 784 
12,786,710 
4, 800, 862 
482,712 


27,276, 068 


121,795,713 


6,594, 265 
33,114,222 
8,175, 427 


309, 638, 047 
152,533,174 


3,098,473 
84,520,352 


549, 790, 046 
289, 662, 338 
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20.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Federal 
Government Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of 
British and Foreign Life Companies, 1949-51—concluded. 


Principal Items 1949 1950 1951P 


EXPENDITURE—concluded 
British Companies 


Pa VMentsrcO POMC Vi NOLG CLS eee acinar teracee eet e 4,966,271 6, 424, 693 7,196, 257 
Generaliexpenses ence! baat. sen eh eee pene 3,491,279 3,709,431 4,127,780 
Other disbursements sys were ee eee 247,810 376, 643 289,878 

Totals, British Companies...................... 8, 705,360 10,510, 767 11,613,915 
Excess of income over expenditure...................-- 14,277,525 14,612,110 15,662,153 


Foreign Companies 


Payments to policyholders......... et ee 68,331,477 73,164,112 77,739, 856 
Generaliexpensesztes seis ree eee ee eee 25, 809, 237 29,078, 880 32,552, 808 
Other-disbursements wrens soto a ieee eee 5,568,310 6,360, 672 7,140,047 

Totals, Foreign Companies..................... 99,709, 024 108, 603, 664 117,432,711 
Excess of income over expenditure................0000- 52, 261,509 51, 256, 717 52, 246,916 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit 
Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other 
insurance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively 
unimportant. Table 21 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal 
benefit societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, 
of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of Actuaries) and a 
readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary certifies to the 
solvency of each fund. The statistics of Table 21, at p. 1149, relate to the 16 
Canadian societies reporting to the Department of Insurance of the Federal 
Government, of which only one does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal 
Government prior to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies 
which at that date were transacting business under provincial licences, while for- 
bidden to accept new members, were permitted to continue all necessary trans- 
actions in respect of insurance already in force. Most of these societies and some 
foreign societies that had not previously been licensed by the provinces have since 
obtained federal authority to transact business. Of both classes of societies, 31 
transacted business in Canada during 1951; two of the societies do not grant life 
insurance benefits. 


21. 


Net premium income 
Net amounts of certificates effected 


Net benefits paid 
Net outstanding claims 


FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 


Item 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES 


Gross Amounts Terminated by— 


Death 


Real estate 
Real estate 


ps) ers Be 6 0 6 0-02 si 6 8.2 0s 0 0 0-5 00 we ers © oe 


held under agreements of sale 


ey 


ee 


re 


eee eee 


ee ec 


heity 6.510. >. 00 eb) eb ¥er 8 ee 


ee 


ee ey 


ed 


eee eee roses 


eee ee ww www ee 


w elas © e 0 \s\e/s7e6 


So) eee purreie se) 6Ye..e 


Cr er er oe? 


a rd 


ar 


NEOANSION Teal EState me wae kes a cae Mat Ueki dc seal ewae 


Policy loans 


ee 


Bonds, debentures and stocks 


sete ese ree es 


ee es 


CEST & cote Shape Bas AIRS: 3 aie Ee ae Be a 


Dues from members 
Other assets 


Outstanding claims 
_Reserves under contracts in force 
Other liabilities 


Premiums (for benefits) 
Fees and dues (for expenses) 
Interest and rents 
Other receipts 


Totals, Income 


Income 


Expenditure 


WPAN INECIN DELS:, Cl scis Facies oes do ooh 
BrOMCTAl EXPENSES. «2... sees eee seb e eens 
Other disbursements............0.sceeee- 


Totals, Expenditure!........... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 


ee 


ee 


eC 


a ey 


Ce ee 


Ce ec 


Daa Ceee Reve cia ele «6 


Ce 


Cee ee ee 


ey 


Sibel Sie S10 fae lage le 


Ce ery 


Mia jelieh ere! .#\ielele\.ej\e 


ed 


Siel.sinie'(« # s),etaluhe 


a ed 


7 GAS 4.0100 0 9640500 


1949 


2,056,356 
19, 860, 441 
135,565, 962 
2,513,595 
2,916,100 
294, 884 


1,892,618 
12,178, 248 


14,070, 866 


943,496 


4,028, 164 
72,532, 873 
1,372,707 
623, 189 
402,705 
205, 824 


89,803,100 


461,856 
72,316,363 
9,074,744 


81,852, 963 


4,044,376 
2,879,817 
3,171,495 

763,449 


10,859, 137 


5, 898, 335 
3,009, 165 

81,846 
8,989,346 


1,869,791 


1950 


2,073,356 
23, 849, 288 
150, 028,077 
2,503, 960 
2,937,547 
319,492 


1,965,756 


15,530, 908 


17,496, 664 


996,913 
949,218 
10, 472,395 
3, 845,729 
74, 893, 139 
1,399, 083 
685, 987 
554,739 
211, 861 


94,009, 064 


427,681 
74,911, 139 
10,340,025 


85, 678, 845 


4,085, 963 
3,548,315 
3,316,342 
1, 223, 580 


12,174,200 


5,859, 172 
3,764,292 

126, 645 
9,750,109 


2,424,091 
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Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Department of Insurance of the Federal Government, 1949-51 


1951> 


2,224,595 
26,781,072 
161,384, 596 
2,427,850 
2,927,899 
290,003 


1,898,901 
17,906, 855 


19, 805, 756 


2,049, 648 
842,537 
10,387,061 
3,850,314 
76, 839, 620 
1,253,708 
701,043 
663, 280 
217,789 


96,805,000 


377, 053 
78,038,742 
10,495, 853 


88,911, 648 


4,454,876 
4,114,729 
3,431,888 

586, 487 


12,587, 980 


5,965,780 
4,211,215 
116,376 


10,293,371 


2,294, 609 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Department of Insurance of the Federal Government, 1949-51—concluded 


Item 1949 1950 1951P 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES 


Not ‘vertificatesl effected: 4... sstesas aunccasuasavent 11,127 9,971 9,394 
Neticertificates becomeiclaims, .f. 5.2 .sciccce eos ckie ie 1,330 1,295 1,361 
$ $ $ 
Net: premium: ncomenwemreiak. 4 5 heels sealer bromide 3,084, 947 3, 135, 678 3,223,381 
Net amounts of certificates effected................... 14,354,990 13, 398, 587 12,876,327 
Netiamounts inforce sain. aie 6 Peni. tres ca eee 123,739, 629 124,513, 850 128,050,046 
Net amounts of certificates become claims............ 1,399,351 1,355,999 1,497,335 
Netibene fits pard'’s aR. scan Sereno iso eeices 2,029,534 2,064, 888 2,078,815 
Netoutstandingyclamase neritic ceria 247,861 242,387 807,599 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
Death Gael RR aa Oe. Co 8 aes ee cee or omane 1,191, 681 1, 181, 687 OUP27 25246 
Surrendermexpirysapsesetce sac eaee ee ete ee 10,027,374 10, 203, 369 9, 844, 852 
Totals Merminatedesees sc ee et oes 11,219,055 11,385,056 11,117,098 
Assets 
RealiGsSba tea sy atc tea ene ati accnie co NE cee neers _ — — 
Lodiis:on real estates.ss.ches cn ce eee ee eee. Sonne 257,159 247,030 244,676 
PONG yHOaNs. . Naa Pe tare oc eee eee ese eeareah 1,528,911 1,575,917 1,712,467 
Bondsdebentures and Stocks. 2... nhosenio ne ote iE 24, 655, 250 26, 289,555 27, 676, 155 
CASI TSE ic ke SO TN cist oa ae ee be Ree ee 1852;071 1,499,276 1,251, 102 
Interest and rent due and accrued..................... 214,512 227,381 250,017 
Duesifrom=memiberseae. sore oe oe ne SEIS J. oe ee 212, 483 211,948 216,730 
Other assetsteiast.teee Mik recreate Tae ea 13, 428 Tahoe 16,273 
Totals, ASSCESTR APE, oi. eo a ae 28,204,314 30, 064, 830 31,367,420 
Liabilities 
Outstanding claims fee oite. <oc s ds Eee exons xo ewan 422,036 381,951 449,059 
Reserve under contracts in force.............0.0 cece eee 23,390, 446 24,772,047 26,533,529 
Otherlia bilities tsi eAe eee ost eet nee 1,920,502 1,711,138 1,923,144 
Totals, -Liabilities.2:2..4) Baath. 25, 732, 984 26, 865, 136 28,905, 732 
Income 
Premiums: (for benents) pesee ess eee ee eee 4,099,558 4,178,069 4,336, 333 
Feestand duess(lorexpenses)io ose tee eee eee 1,094,387 Des ees yee 1,147,875 
Jnterestiand:- rents ease. dc pA fats ea snp 765,409 862, 298 959, 809 
Othersrecéipts:s b.tech s cn cere eee ee 378, 122 415, 851 422,484 
Totals, WIMeCOmie fGen ee 6,337,476 6,569, 790 6,866,501 
Expenditure 
Pard totme»m bersi hades te teak c.cte mee ene shee ae 2,713,094 DOO LD 2,748,373 
Generaliexpenses, See scale Core ee See ne Eee 720,303 728,694 703,484 
Otherexpenditired et eo eee be ret eee 260,981 310,095 330, 767 
Totals, Expenditure......................... 3,694,378 8,764, 601 3,782,624 
Excess of income over expenditure..............0000005 2,643,098 2,805,189 3,083, 877 


ee Sate Sete 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Registered 
Canadian Companies 


Tables 22 and 23 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 
1950, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian dollars, 
mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several 
exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign 
currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current rate differs sub- 
stantially from the par rate. More than 65 p.c. of all such business in force was 
| written in United States currency and over 20 p.c. in sterling. From another 
standpoint, over 29 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside Canada, 
and over 70 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies, operating under Federal Government registration, 
had at Dee. 31, 1950, in countries outside Canada, life insurance in force amounting 
to $5,159,986,460. As shown in Table 22, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $5,099,952,335. The difference between these figures is, 
presumably, the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to $1.674,502,865.. Since the business in force in Canada 
of these companies at Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to $10,756,249,942, the total business 
on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $15,916,236,402. Thus, 
over 32 p.c. of the total business in force was outside Canada. 


22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1950. 


Nors.—Figures for the year 1949 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 


Company | British Boras Priecu eee 
“oreign . gn 
Currencies Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alliance 

Nationale.... —_ — _— — 3, 983, 860 3,983, 860 
Manada..... 2... 15, 496, 344 25,788, 673 41,285,017 || 184,827,120 | 276,007,426 410, 834, 546 
Commercial.... — — a — , 000 ,000 
| Confederation... 22,652,774 30, 364, 433 53,017,207 || 161,404,867 | 178,889,176 340, 294,043 
Continental..... — — — 30,078 115, 293 145,371 
RB EOWIL. cate see os 11,003,772 40,953,275 51,957,047 59,469,582 | 211,044,956 270,514, 538 
Dominion...... 976,986 15, 689, 028 16, 666,014 9,190,900 67, 439, 970 76, 630,870 

Dom. of Canada 
= General..:... 486,074 == 486,074 3,165, 682 8, 933 3,174,615 
eM atOn ss .cs — _ — 12,500 4,821 17,321 
/  Equitable...... == = == = 191,360 191,360 
 Great-West..... — 80, 113, 363 80, 113,363 434,993 | 436,788,346 437 , 223,339 
Imperial........ 10,983,513 6, 616, 137 17,599, 650 45,102,035 39, 756, 844 84, 858, 879 
ondon......... — 807, 156 807,156 _- 5, 848, 464 5, 848, 464 
\ Manufacturers. . 38,308,780 59, 690, 530 97,999,310 |} 223,348,538 | 384,461,619 607, 805, 157 
i) Maritime....... 184, 358 oo 184, 358 2,060, 802 21,614 2,082,416 
ieMonarch....... — _ — _ 206, 652 206, 652 
- Montreal....... — — — 282,315 421,743 704,058 
meMutual......... 22,190 1,391,036 1,413, 226 1,069,571 15,289, 7388 16,359, 309 
¢ National....... 849, 326 363, 616 1,212,942 6,086, 063 1701502 7,787,615 
North American 997,929 8,965, 165 9,963,094 6,308, 134 45,997,216 52,300, 350 
~ Northern....... — 1, 860, 230 1,860, 230 48,850 14, 621,136 14, 669, 986 
_ Sauvegarde..... — — — > _— 5,000 5,000 
| ee 97,422,361 176,513,079 | 273,935,440 || 842,327,026 |1,921, 888,624 | 2,764,215, 650 
Western.......- — — — _ 63, 936 63, 936 
| Totals........ 199,384,407 | 449,115,721 | 648,500,128 || 1,495,159,056 | 3,604,793,279 | 5,099, 952,335 
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22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1959—concluded. 


Liabilities 
Company British Forei 
4 gn 
Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ 

AllvancesNationaless chaste nets eee ee —- 1,068, 426 1,068, 426 
COPA Ye bs he gees nt Sameer Se) oR © ane iene Ons bape Sine 57,751, 447 97,825,458 155,576,905 
GomMercialon.c. cutee see ere eer eR Ee eee — 17,475 17,475 
Confederation 4 i422 25 te ee Manet eo eee 58,103,519 38,618,507 96,722,026 
Gontinental 7: Gace eae ee ee eee 16,374 43,729 60, 103 
COR hi 21 Re ROR I Mok Ree eS ieee Rn nd contig 16,897,536 33,956, 181 50,853,717 | 
OMIM ION fs Aen ee eee ee RO ecru ks 1,885,001 . 15,603,770 17,488,771 
Momiunionot Canada General: on see ee eee eee rds 696,722 Zoo 699,475 
atotesrna: EDC TRY SONA SER Nt Sem, Spm eed, a See 7,447 2,001 9,798 
WM oluita bleueaa ne wearer rc ete accra ee eterna vc a 49,589 49,589 
Great-West tices Ghee a eee en re 435,146 121, 338,278 121,773, 424 
Pra POrial se ce cre hye cake ah soy ac eae Oe ee 12,652,944 13,521,018 26,174, 462 
TONG on es ee TU SOARES eR Oe ROR, | oe RM! —— 460,098 460,098 
Manufacturers: eer eres eee hase sa Es ee 77,974,214 125,505, 401 203,479, 615 
Maritime nc seen han Gaba ee cree PNT A ent hilt Ba: 727,538 10, 428 737, 966 
Monarchs, - eae, ceraeaes ea citi. eras SED. Peat oe — 436, 873 436, 873 
IMONntrea le eso Ae oe Se oe ee eet a. re ee Seen ey 8 407 139, 831 140, 238 
By Are) eet, alee aah cea iL Rn A Petr Ps) ee 500, 917 4,353, 308 4,854, 225 
National) -pac payer be een eosetertie ees Sa ee 959,510 342,001 1,301,511 
NortheAimertcan 4.05. eis erste tes sis aed orn ee 1, 261,697 11,816, 947 13,078, 644 
Northern? 420. Jae See tas ke ok eke. Dees 16, 644 1,504, 688 185215 332 
Sas eg@and Gres fey cepa te ements cece cae cals ame — 685 685 
Sin ee ee ces OAS BEES BPI ST EARIECEL (gh Ste oe 346, 398,077 665,100,411 1,011,498, 488 
VES GOLUN cprces coeccsesicycacsstsco cy che OR a ere eT ey comes — 20, , 146 

OAS 5 ta ores oe eae 576,285,140 | 1,131,738,852 1,708, 623,992 


23.— Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 1959. 


Notre.—Figures for the year 1949 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


fe Insurance Insurance Rome 
Currency Effected Be dene Liabilities 
ey $ $ $ 
British Currency— 
Pounds— 
SLOLLING 0 boots ree reer eon en OREO TORE 132, 829, 149 1,029, 183,518 432,946, 650 
PAUStRAL A). Pinot sete Ran eee ke cee — 31,368 22,186 
British West Indies and Bermuda................. 6, 342, 489 45,002,303 10,541,972 © 
SOUtHPATTICA Tere cio ce Meroe ct eae ee ree 21,734,424 166,595,964 43, 244, 466 
Southernpiihodesianmvr ss cri icone eee 1,672,595 4,309,113 761,198 — 
Dollars— 
BYERS) rh B KONG WTEC Se sae Reload omen ano ae pooun Sans 49,386 731,182 216,744 
British West Indies and Bermuda!................ 10, 285,997 67,397, 067 20,560, 313mm 
PLONE WONG ce eee gs 5 ae ets anon et Oe 1,243, 100 9,625,018 2,251,352 
SUrAits Or sVialavy anny cite cies. Seinen eee ee eee 4,622,052 18,125, 254 3,737, 290 
Rupees— 
OT Wd (9) an are aes ete May CP erOre operon 4,525,217 QT G,. O58 7,314,729 
|ote VESWN S Bor pecs nA cere ant. tue an eee ee 13,717, 680 118,596,076 52,400,779 — 
a ISTANY Syteetecee tk a here a ee eee — 2,948,135 1,794, 868 
Shillings— 
FiastcA tii Cae erties clean otis iare meen leerie 2,362,318 5,496,525 492,593 
Totals, British Currency............... 199,384,407 | 1,495,159, 056 576,285,140 © 


1 Includes British Guiana which Crown Life and North American Life Insurance Companies did not 
separate from British West Indies. 
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23.— Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Federal Government Regis- 
tration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 1950—concluded. 


Insurance Insurance 


Currency Effected sa orGs Liabilities 
$ 
Foreign Currency— ; : 

Bahts US MERCNOG CORA Rai Ree oa ne eee ea ee == 262,616 171,034 
Bolivares (Venezuela).............,62++006e sees ee eee 9,942,111 32,022, 166 2,252,174 
Cordobas (Nicaragua).............-..+--se essen eee. — 18,340 , 833 
Dollars (United States of America)................. 392,037,212 | 3,354, 447,846 1,086,517, 430 
MranGaa (uirancenimae eet cc ds okies tid ons Seo eieie om _— 25, 299 23, 203 
Francs (Switzerland ice se? sf ash meme cme 30 teas — 7,280 15,369 
Guilders (ivdmesicu ser tas: co cce fecal eetanine Ske sieee 3,172,408 7,586, 850 3,915, 490 
Guilders (Netherlands (Ami tillage eens eet citnciene ell ars 11,020, 083 2,480, 845 
Pesos (Argentina) 2 ACT RET eT POT aa ERED Cee 1, 653, 952 16,575, 188 5,036, 968 
Pesos (Chile). Meee tec ee ese eee reer ener secenseeaene _ 242,954 166,056 
[Pestistt@olombid) tenet San ook dee cnos coe enieewec 3,963,975 11,987, 647 1,494, 166 
Pew RIDA). on neg nc fase enek yon whet os asisteinss 16, 663, 245 54,674,532 6,554,979 
Pesos (Dominican IReDU DWC) anetr ce ero ks hice. age tierce — 7,000 6,272 
Pesos ck oi Bek Gch RRSP oS ee AER ECR ee aI 3,319, 636 23, 262, 824 4,125,660 
i Pbsversy (Diag Sey ob ka (Sic) an endeeptctehn ne nt ee CRONE HER AOR 11,032, 584 48,113,843 | 7,146,012 
Tetacrbava rs: WEN EAIa oy Aly yee SORE ag es Rl eee ae 3,176, 420 34,798, 781 9,169, 623 
dj Ereyrbi ye Feit ES gnVe) i Sg eg ee aoa 3,048, 405 7,698, 037 1,028, 675 
Ouetzeless( Guatemala) a vate coe Meine. tc: sere eenins — — 14,125 
PROCS an aun ITA ee tee cafe oct eh entre esis byes > — 1,647,057 1,326,002 
‘SOUIES:, (CRE Ya) yas tetany RRs eRe IER NO ora ne enn ter ar — 308, 343 195,756 
Yen (Japan). ........ 2... s cece cee cence eee e eee eees _ 86,593 83,590 
IN ICRA) TE cn 5 euch See RSs OREO Ot A eet ROO —_ _— 1,590 

Totals, Foreign Currency............... 449,115,721 | 3,604,793,279 1,131, 738, 852 

Gravid: Totalsee? 2) Fed ott vine see 648,500,128 | 5,999,952,335 1,708, 023,992 


ae 


Subsection 6.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Canada and Business 
of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 24 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies 
and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada 
of these organizations, as shown in Table 12, p. 1142, total business, internal and 
external, of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be 
obtained. Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies 
and fraternal societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada 
and of the life insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is 
shown in Table 25. 


24.—Business of Registered Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies 
Abroad, 1951° 


Norz.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1142. Figures for the years 1949 
and 1950 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


————————————————eooenwoqa<“<_“gzq+gjygygaSSeSaSawawwmw>wam=—=s®@* 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ a: 
Canadian Life Companies— 
TINA1g Oa lay Qin EY ERE otee REDS Ok DOneiee Seto 682, 282,955 5,528,942, 066 187,728, 884 79,964,612 
NCPC VANITIES? Skiers es estos ee ue tee ees i 1 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Fadotal Bie hk ee eee bo drei 19,994, 896 113, 849,161 1, 296, 691 2,135,163 
Nora clatter coc es ht aaa 1 1 1 1 
STN GAS oe cc oe 702,277,851 | 5,642,791, 227 189, 025,575 82,099,775 


Sg SSE ie es ace 
1 None reported. 
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25.—Total Registered Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1951° 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1949 and 1950 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
4 EW: (25 91 Dees n M 1 S08 oh Sein NE eet 2,061, 493,344 | 17,336,728, 401 450,740, 239 163,586,571 
EFOVANCIOL a, cco rcriren ene kiteee cee 107, 700, 523 491,349, 829 11,824, 455 3,379, 603 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
ROCErAl. 2.20 bie, see neo ee 46,775, 968 275, 233,757 3,521, 286 4,496, 882 
IPTOVINCIAL. 2. oc bine eee een eee 26,068,018 217,383,744 4,982,047 3,347, 638 
British life companies................ 65,773,248 | 391,382,883 9, 205,784 2,784,449 
Foreign life companies................ 545,751,908 5, 036, 207, 593 121,795,713 42,083,951 
Foreign fraternal societies............ 12,876,327 128, 050, 046 3, 223,381 1,527,242 
Grand Totals............... 25866, 489,336 | 23,876,336, 253 605,292,905 221,206,336 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


The growth of casualty insurance business has been steady since 1875. The 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that 
the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate 
glass and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of casualty insurance then 
transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 1951 shows 
that casualty insurance in Canada now includes various forms of accident and 25 
other classes of insurance transacted by companies with Federal Government 
registration. In 1880, 10 companies transacted casualty insurance but, in 1951, 
such insurance was issued by 292 companies, of which 70 were Canadian, 78 British 
and 144 foreign; of these, 206 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 
19 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as 
life insurance business and 3 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or 
sickness insurance only. 


Table 27 shows the division of business in this field between Federal Govern- 
ment registrations and provincial licensees and indicates that, as in the cases of 
fire and life insurance, the bulk of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is trans- 
acted by companies with Federal Government registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance 
in Canada, also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expend- 
iture are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in 
Section 1, Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 28, p. 1157, gives similar figures for 
total casualty business of Canadian companies, and the casualty business in 
Canada of British and foreign companies, whose transactions are confined to insur- 
ance other than fire and life. In 1951, there were 17 Canadian, 6 British and 63 
foreign companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 


During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre- 
war years, the result of lessened traffic, but since the end of hostilities the experience 
tends to be less favourable and in 1951 stood at about 62 p.c. 


Hail insurance in 1950 showed a loss ratio of 20 p.c. and in 1951 this had 
increased to 41 p.c. 


Sa a ae Coe ey ede Ve eS 
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Marine insurance showed a very large increase in Canada during the war 
years and substantial profits resulted. The results for the years 1941 to 1951, 


inclusive, were as follows:— 


Year 


- Claims 
Premiums Incurred 
$ $ 
6,011, 922 2,781,190 
14, 295, 543 7,983, 963 
10,061, 059 4,931,286 
6, 754, 361 2,172,418 
5,978, 274 2,995, 704 
5,655,392 2,232,701 
7,932,404 4,529,161 
7,986, 658 3,468, 045 
7,715, 671 4,327,555 
7,592,558 3,098, 086 
8,906, 665 4,673,897 


Under- 
writing 
Profits 


1,694,470 
3,855,415 
3,449, 873 
3, 243, 889 
1, 704, 367 
2,084,412 
1,031,313 
2,466,397 
1,342,088 
2,394,336 
1,722,949 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, continue to figure more largely in the 
_ business of companies in post-war years than it did before 1939. 


26.—Casualty Insurance in Canada, by Companies operating under Federal 
Government Registration, 1951 


Norr.—Tigures for the years 1949 and 1950 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


Class of Business 


er ieet Me Mish cre Lies! hares gad Snse basin Beatie 
Accident— 


Combined accident and sickness..............-++- 
Airerat pac Avaation ane 1941) ino) hike oss + a.ntond nie 
Pt forino ilove tee ok eas ole «Blea lere ous alates oial'e ~ axe 
Boiler— 
(a) Boiler (Steam Boiler until 1941)............. 
(b) Machinery (Electrical Machinery until 1941). 
CRSA ER oo CR) CPM ERS eas amen ea ean eee 
on SE Te aS OR eae Seen Cae e 
UGC UO Erne stain fone y Saat we wlgle tise las 
Mrplomon ache leer tau ss Ci Serese ye ale eweneenes 
Explosion (Riot and C.C. until 1941).............. 
LEU aye Gen aE SIR ae nt cen Oe One cies cn er 
ROTC APN sie note oe ee ora lotic See SB n-cieie: 2/2 wie siatevess ojos» 
Fraud 
Guarantee (not separated into Fidelity and Surety 
DIOL LOM OZ. he ete tciees galas ons oiele Pea 
Pidelity (since 1021) s005 266s Sele hoo hae wees 
Snraeweinee 1921). nce. . sa- Nes event ceases oe one 
Hail 
PRRDAGE DY VGHICICS. . 2-6. se cee et rede eeececeees 
Pniand transportation. ......--.. 2... eee eee ees 
I eTOC ee ee teres wie sis Abeta ces erin 2 9's vied are ce 
PPC TAGUBIDTODCEUY 2 hao acts sete eplnieraelee <i piv ales aye ee 
ESSE a 00 8 AOR Ply 2 ee te tr aa 
Real property (Property prior to 1941)............ 
LOTT Sk SRM oe odio CR aan eee 
oT Rel 2: 0 eee 
Sorinkler lodkagel. 6... see eee eens 
Theft (Burglary prior to 1941)............---..+5+: 
Title (1907-1916)......... A AUPE AY, io SPs across ahi i8 
A TIA an osc sins kia gaan eines 9 = A> ese 
MUTI Pre ccc ee aes ca meee nce ne 
Windstorm (Tornado prior to 1941).............--- 


NGL AG a 5 aati, RI ake, OER 3h Gin eo 


cigs nip) sible. S.6, 0.8 C14 2 0\a) 0.0 a0 BA © 6.0, 0 @ One 6:0 6,9 B10 © 00) «6 66 


pcatalte ake @ rele UN valle Ain eee vole ce :Pials 0) 4 p.0ss o's 6) asin se 0b) oe, © 6) 0.8 6 


Number of Aggregate Experience 
Companies Years} During Period Transacted 
Trans-|—--——________ 
Cana-| Brit-] For- |acted | Premiums Claims 
dian | ish | eign Written Incurred 

No. $ g 
50 92, 299, 497 43, 476, 664 
41 42 32 27 104, 469, 724 40,426,158 
45 44 34 27 84,751, 166 31,148, 164 
39 4] 28 27 53,562, 941 28,572, 286 
18 Lf 27 38 255,239,970 | 165,325, 192 
4 8 19 24 8,419,931 5,074, 651 
47 62 84 42 787,902,195 | 420,317,349 
9 6 6 75 25,493,617 2,638, 737 
3 6 6 30 9,956,512 2,595, 820 
— — 2 32 7,994,711 2,099, 452 
— _ _— 1 12, 268 40,091 
17 23 34 27 372,311 15, 229 
pa oe = 9 1,195, 107 12,189 
14 11 25 19 1,882,791 35, 686 
—— _— 1 20 22,047 8,550 
20 3 9 33 1,562,718 340,314 
— —_— — 18 315,992 99, 688 
— _ — 47 13,452,616 3, 811, 867 
42 27 26 30 38, 728,038 10,615,275 
38 25 19 29 30,781,924 4,370, 290 
5 3 24 42 107,593, 642 64, 871,096 

— —_ 1 3 761 _ 
34 54 58 55 45,103,411 16, 952, 828 
1 1 2 44 2,762,538 1,700, 965 
40 59 63 22 102,969,865 | 56,427,235 
41 41 27 77 26,319,354 | 11,950,953 
13 22 23 15 4,380,991 1,334,279 
3 24 12 56 94, 846, 931 53,163,778 
— _ —_ 14 844,301 427,673 
8 9 16 28 380, 806 110, 653 
45 38 34 4 bk, re at 18,978,150 

pa. es — 1 P ae 
— — i 3 33, 006 16,740 
_ — 3 37 Uleneoe 459, 508 
21 17 35 44 6,016, 032 3,536, 427 
1,961,904,779 | 990,953,937 


1 Sprinkler leakage business of fire companies was grouped with fire business from 1923 to 1940, but has 
been shown separately since 1940 when written under a separate policy. 
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27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of 
Business, 1951° 


Norg.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for 
British and foreign companies. Figures for the years 1949 and 1950 may be obtained from the Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa. 


Provincial Licensees 


Federal enn . |In Provinces Grand 
Class of Business Registered | Provinces | other than Total Lloyds Total 


Companies | by which those by | Provincial 
they are In-} which In- | Licensees 
corporated | corporated 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


Accident— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IPGrsOn alles nete teeryeetcs als ctate 7,117,931 417,485 | - — 417,485 562,554 8,097,970 
Publicliabilityeeseee oes 10, 171, 520 202, 466 — 202,466 631,441 11,005, 427 
Employers’ liability...... 2,924,799 82,672 — 82,672 239, 580 3, 247,051 
Accident and sickness com- 
bined 4... seee.. sateen Seas 48,755,318 100, 327 — 100, 327 41,020 |} 48,896, 665 
Aarcrattin ccc cee noone 1,078,359 — — — 427,344 1,505, 703 
AUCOMODILG gaace ere eens 105,284,462 | 3,886,140 312 | 3,886,452 | 7,049,873 || 116,220,787 
Boiler—(b) Boiler.......... 2,064, 541 7,568 — 7,568 392,387 2,464,496 
(a) Machinery...... 1,396,670 19,992 _— 19,992 72,716 1,489,378 . 
Creditic tu. scour ei ce 473,327 oo — — _ 473,327 
Karthquake enter oer 33, 290 — —_ _ 29,985 63,275 | 
Kxplosioneee eerie 14,375 oo — — 124,911 139, 286 | 
Halling arreratit..ae eee 218 —- — —_ _— 273 ) 
Worgery coves. eee a 71,306 oe a a "4,500 75,806 
Guarantee fidelity.......... 1,991,991 73.394 ss 73.394 { 517, 223 2,509,214 
Guarantee surety........... 2,881, 639 : ; 8,309 2,963,272 | 
Halevi. See eae eons 4,012,309 1,509,277 51,545 1,560, 822 21,348 5,594,479 | 
Impact by vehicles......... 717 — _ — —_ 717 | 
Inland transportation....... 4,134,320 16, 845 3,304 20,149 979,719 5, 134, 188 ) 
ive stock eeper see nie 65,373 — — _ 135, 895 201, 268 
Personal property.........-. 16,098, 271 981 _ 981 186, 181 16, 280, 433 
Plate lassie... cote 1,774,901 72,667 — 72, 667 411 1,847,979 
Real property. sree see 469, 148 — — — 119, 134 588, 282 
Sicknesserere oer 7,450, 526 917,669 — 917,669 29, 950 8,398, 145 
Sprinkler leakage........... Llaoo — —_— oe 1,170 12,325 
i GC ee a Bee ote be 3, 780, 832 64, 246 — 64, 246 87,033 3,932,111 
Water damage.............. 15, 884 — — —_— — 15,884 
Weather :i5. fon ace 21,413 271,245 _ 271,245 785 293, 443 
Wind Stor nae ne tr 295, 616 87,278 — 87,278 553 383, 447 
Totals.) tee ces 222,385,266 | 7,730,182 55,161 | 7,785,343 | 11,664,022 || 241,834, 631 
NET CLAIMS INCURRED 
Accident— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Personals 8 eee occas 2,659,575 136, 813 — 136, 813 136, 674 2,943,062 
Publiediabilitvecee ee. 5, 333, 506 96,395 — 96,395 Donets 5, 667,016 
Employers’ liability...... 1,052, 840 1,414 — 1,414 75, 846 1,130,100 
Accident and sickness com- 
bineds.a5. heer: cree 35,722, 814 54, 957 — 54, 957 9,996 || 35,787,767 
AGrCraltoc chore caeie 1,137,106 — — — 313,513 1,450, 619 
ATULOMO DIE reeen aoe 65,259,831 | 2,152,129 3} 2,152,132 | 4,175,942) 71,587.905 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 168, 052 15, 926 — 15,926 176, 846 360, 824 
(6) Machinery...... 341,175 47,384 — 47,384 41,550 430, 109 
Greditesce. chee Ae eee 36, 986 — — — _— 36, 986 
Hartinquake sso acne aeeie es 135 — — — —_ 135 
EXPLOSION eee erie ie ete ere 850 —— — — 1,648 2,498 
HOEGETY aoe ai. bread eho tas ne 2,804 — — — 9,617 12,421 
Guarantee fidelity.......... 390, 114 6.715 = 6.715 { 388, 030 784, 859 
Guarantee surety........... 172, 893 : : —2,135 170,758 
BELG eal ape 2 is, See Ne 1,662,545 479, 937 10,979 490,916 11, 433 2,164, 894 
Inland transportation....... 1,670,331 3,170 1,028 4,198 730,610 2,405,139 
Eaivieistocks..n tana: nae os 19,733 — — — 85,594 105, 327 
Personal property........... 8,751,043 231 — 231 29,779 8,781,053 
IPlaterglass’.). 49a. Mateo scene: 668, 196 33,726 — 33,726 557 702,479 
Realiproperty eee se 146, 815 —_ _ _ 606 147, 421 
SICKNESS 4c) cceN esd do reioc a os 3,144, 704 798, 930 — 798,930 21,205 3, 964, 889 
Sprinkler leakage........... —57 —_ — _ _ —671 
TRH OTt-S Rey, tcbe See eet teen ret 1,382,781 25,048 — 25,048 — 43,989 1,363, 840 
Water damageru). sats 4.2. 11,974 = — — —_ ,974 
Weatheran, qetiindeewpretine: 4,365 52,297 ae 52, 297 862 57,524 
Wandstormr |. 922.40) 4.5.5 62,600 13,304 — 13,304 203 76, 107 
Motals 2) at Pek, Hates 129, 813219 7) nd S185 376 12,019 | 3,930,386 | 6,401,552 || 140,145,135 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1950 and 1951 


Norz.—Figures for the year 1949 may be obtained from the Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


hig Gee 
fe) : of Income 
Companies Assets Liabilities Assets Income pte ver 
Over Wake Expendi- 
Liabilities ture 
ats $ $ $ $ $ $ 
0) 
Canadian (in all countries)..| 21,488,405 | 12,627,025) 8,861,380 || 17,728,584 | 15,351,600 2,376, 984 
British (in Canada)......... 1,957, 830 752, 251 1,205,579 1,042,040 724, 980 317,060 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 66,171,937 | 41,465,917 | 24,706,020 || &2,376,494 | 51,133,935 11, 242,559 
OUAIS APR eric «858 89,618,172 | 54,845,193 | 34,772,979 || 81,147,118 | 67,210,515 | 13,936,603 
1951P 
Canadian (in all countries). .| 23,987,126 | 14,923,3321] 9,063,794 || 25,157,863 23,351,507 1, 806, 256 
British (in Canada)......... 1,565,319 702,920 862,399 670, 159 625,500 44, §59 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 64,174,151 | 42,923,860 | 21,250,291 |] 64,534,995 | 58,586,596 5,948,399 
POLAIS pee en aieccre. 89,726,596 | 58,550,112 | 31,176,484 || 90,363,017 | 82,563,603 7,799,414 


1 Excludes capital stock. 


Section 4.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various 
types of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. This Section deals briefly with the principal 
schemes now in effect. 

Only those schemes dealing with the types of insurance covered in the previous 
Sections of this Chapter, viz., fire, life and casualty, are dealt with here. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, export credits insurance, etc., will 
be found in the Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Veterans Insurance.*—The Veterans Insurance Act (7 Geo. VI, c. 49), 
which came into force on Feb. 20, 1945, provides that the following persons may 
contract with the Government of Canada for life insurance, usually without medical 
examination, during the periods of eligibility shown:— 

Eligibility arising out of Service in World War IT: Applications must be approved by: 


(a) Veterans, and others deemed by Statute to Dec. 31, 1954 or 10 years after dis- 
be veterans. charge, whichever is later. 


(b) Members of the regular Forces who served 
during the War and were not discharged; 
Merchant Seamen if eligible to receive a Dec. 31, 1954 
Special Bonus or War Service Bonus; widows cere) : 
of veterans or widowers who did not have 
Veterans Insurance. 


Eligibility arising out of Service in the Special Force 
since July &, 1950: 


(c) Persons who served on the strength of the 
Special Force in a Theatre of Operations and 
who have been discharged; persons who were 3 years after discharge. 
awarded pensions under the Pension Act as a 
result of Service in the Special Force. 


(d) Widows of persons who were on Service in a 
Theatre of Operations and who died during Dec. 31, 1954. 
Special Force Service. 


* Revised by C. F. Black, Superintendent, Veterans Insurance, Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10-payment life, 15-payment life, 
20-payment life, and life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The policies 
are non-participating. 

Premiums on veterans insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually, They may be paid in cash or from re-establishment credit 
or by deduction from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy 
contracts include a waiver-of-premium disability provision. No extra premiums 
are charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 


At the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It may 
be used alternatively to provide reduced paid-up insurance or extended term 
insurance. A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted. 


The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a lump sum at 


death is $2,000; the balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity certain 


or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


299.—Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-52 
—_——————————————————————————————eeSeeaeaes=0EGDDSaaSa—>—— 


Year Ended Mar. 31— ee Fores at ay ear : 
During Year End of Year During Year 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

LAST RTS oe sieu made a ex 8,825 24,599, 000 18, 433 52,594,612 38 100,500 
TOGO Nemes acs 3 caih os Beate tas 4,615 14,074,500 22, 293 63, 836, 743 91 245, 500 
£950 n.3 fares Maw abedeoee le sud 2,316 7,448,500 23,722 68,016,514 111 340,080 
L051) PRR ROOTS. Teeter 3,247 10,718,000 25,917 75,020, 885 130 400, 500 
ROB EE 5, i Alain tenants ae 3 2,302 8,322,500 26,985 79,115,734 ‘158 346, 500 


L 


Provincial Insurance Schemes.—The Province of Saskatchewan conducts 4 


fire, fidelity and surety insurance but not life insurance. This is effected under the - 


terms of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944. 


In the Province of Alberta, life insurance is provided through the Life Insurance 
Company of Alberta, a Crown Company that is not an emanation from the Provincial — 


Government. Similarly, another Crown Company, the Alberta General Insurance | 


Company, provides all other kinds of insurance except life, accident and sickness. — 


The Alberta Hail Board provides farmers with insurance for their crops against — 


damage by hail. Information regarding the operations of these Companies may be 


obtained from:— 


(a) The Superintendent of Insurance, 


Insurance Branch, : 


Department of the Provincial Secretary for Saskatchewan, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. . 


(b) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


eee ee 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND 
DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister of National Defence exercises control over and management of 
the Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters relating 
to National Defence. Under his direction the Services are commanded by their 
respective Chiefs of Staff and the Defence Research Board by its Chairman. A 
Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, appointed in 1951, is responsible for 
the co-ordination of the training and operation of the Canadian Forces. 


| The civilian administrative organization, headed by the Deputy Minister, is 
_ constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics and 
_ personnel and administration. 


To achieve a common approach to problems, a number of committees within 
| the Department meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint issues:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence 
(Chairman), the Parliamentary Assistants to the Minister, the Deputy 
Minister, the three Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board, the purpose of the Defence Council is to advise the Minister 
on administrative matters. 


rar 


(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—This Committee is composed of the Chair- 
man of Chiefs of Staff, the three Chiefs of Staff of the Services, and the 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board; its meetings are attended also by 
the Deputy Minister, the Secretary to the Cabinet and the Under Secretary 


rose 


a 


* Revised under the direction of C. M. Drury, C.B.E., D.S.0., Deputy Minister, Department of 
National Defence, Ottawa. 
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of State for External Affairs, and its purpose is to maintain a continuous 
review of all operational problems. A number of sub-committees consider 
various aspects of operational problems and report to the parent com- 
mittee. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval © 
Personnel, Adjutant-General, Air Member for Personnel, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Personnel and Administration), Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Finance), and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board, the purpose of this Committee is to examine personnel problems of 
the three Services with the general aim of achieving uniform personnel 
policies. Various aspects of personnel problems are considered by sub- 
committees which report to the parent committee. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—This Committee is composed of 
the Chief of Naval Technical Services, the Quartermaster General, the 
Air Member for Technical Services, Assistant Deputy Minister (Require- 
ments) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board and its purpose is to consider all logistical problems. Various 
aspects of logistical problems are considered by sub-committees which 
report to the parent committee. 


(5) Defence Supply Panels.—Twelve panels, composed of a representative 
from each of the Services, representatives of the Deputy Minister, of — 
Inspection Services and of the Department of Defence Production, main- 
tain a continuous review of procurement problems and consider various 
aspects of the procurement of equipment such as ammunition, armament, 
aircraft, etc., for national defence by the Department of Defence Pro- | 
duction. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of Chiefs of Staff, the Canadian Military 
Representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co- 
ordinating all military NATO matters and acts as military adviser to Canadian 
NATO delegations. For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international 
co-operation on defence, Canada also maintains: (1) Canadian J oint Staff (Washing- 
ton) representing the three Services; (2) Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing — 
the three Services; and (3) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the 
world. In addition, a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and 
the United States are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, com- — 
posed of representatives from both countries. 


Total Strength and Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The strengths of the 
active forces of the three Services have been increased to keep pace with defence 
objectives and commitments. At May 31, 1952, the total active force strength was 
97,834 composed of: navy, 13,927; army, 49,983; and air force, 33,924. The 
strength of the reserve elements of the three Services was 57,452. 


The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in the different Services is on a — 
uniform basis. Monthly rates of pay and allowances are given in the following table. — 
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1.—Monthly Rates of Pay and Allowances for Members of the Active Forces, 
as at Dec. 1, 1951 


Separated 
Royal The Royal Basic Subsist- Marriage| Family 
Canadian Canadian Canadian Pa ence Al- llow- |Allowance 
Navy Army Air Force ¥Y | lowance ance (with 
children) 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Seaman |Private Aircraftman 87 61 30 61 
(on entry). (on entry). 2nd Class. 
Ordinary Seaman |Private Aircraftman 91 61 30 61 
(trained). (trained). 1st Class. 
Able Seaman. Private. Leading 
Aircraftman. 98 61 30 61 
Leading Seaman. |Corporal. Corporal. 112 61 30 61 
Petty Officer Sergeant. Sergeant. 129 72 30 72 
2nd Class. 
Petty Officer Staff Sergeant. |Flight Sergeant. 150 81 30 81 
Ist Class. 
Chief Petty Officer |Warrant Officer |Warrant Officer 174 81 30 81 
2nd Class. 2nd Class. 2nd Class. 
Chief Petty Officer |Warrant Officer |Warrant Officer 193 92 30 92 
Ist Class. ist Class. ist Class. 
Midshipman. — _ 102 61 40 61 
Acting Sub- Second Pilot Officer. 170 65 40 65 
Lieutenant. Lieutenant. 
Sub-Lieutenant. Lieutenant. Flying Officer. 210 89 40 89 
Lieutenant. Captain. Flight 255 94 40 94 
Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant- Major. Squadron 335 113 40 113 
Commander. Leader. 
Commander. Lieutenant- Wing 395 126 40 126 
Colonel. Commander. 
Captain. Colonel. Group Captain. 555 139 40 139 
Commodore. Brigadier. Air Commodore. 737 153 40 153 
Rear-Admiral. Major-General. |Air Vice-Marshal. 881 165 40 165 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Organization.—Naval Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning and 
policy for administration and training of the active and reserve forces of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. Subject to this authority the flag officers on each coast exercise 
control in their respective Commands. Ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are 
based at the Atlantic and Pacific stations. Subsidiary units are the 21 Naval 
Divisions in cities across the country which serve as shore training establishments 
for the naval reserve. 


- Twenty-three major war vessels were in commission at the end of March 1952. 
The largest of these was a light fleet aircraft carrier of 18,000 tons. Others were 
two six-inch gun cruisers, five large tribal-class destroyers, three light destroyers, 
four frigates, four Algerine minesweepers and a newly constructed trawler-type 
gate vessel. In addition, 54 major war vessels were in reserve, including two escort 
maintenance vessels, 16 frigates and 18 Bangor minesweepers. 
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During 1951-52, for the first time during peace, women were enlisted in the 
R.C.N. Of these, 369 were enrolled in the R.C.N. (R), of whom 107 were employed 
in communication tasks on continuous naval duty. 


During this period, considerable progress was made by the NATO navies in 
moulding the organization for the defence of the North Atlantic Ocean under a — 
Supreme Allied Naval Commander; Canadian naval officers, appointed to his 
staff, work side by side with naval officers of other NATO countries. 


Operations at Sea, 1951-52.—Three Canadian destroyers were in continuous _ 
service in Korean waters, during this period, thus involving a total of five destroyers 
to meet the requirements of rotation. 


After flying training in the Halifax area in May and June 1951, the carrier 
Magnificent and the tribal-class destroyer Micmac departed from Halifax in August 
for a training cruise in the Mediterranean. Exercises were carried out with units 
of the British Mediterranean Fleet based at Malta and later, with units of the 
British and French fleets, off the south of France. On return to Halifax in October, 
Magnificent ferried 40 of the R.C.A.F. F-86 aircraft from Norfolk, Va., U.S.A., 
to Glasgow, Scotland. 7 

The frigates La Hulloise and Swansea and the destroyer Crescent on the East 
Coast, and the destroyer Crusader with the frigates Beacon Hill and Antigonish 
on the West Coast took part between May and September 1951 in a series of cruises 
for training the University Naval Training Division cadets. Visits to the United 
Kingdom, Pearl Harbour and west coast United States ports were made in the course 
of these cruises. 


In October 1951, Their Royal Highnesses Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh embarked in Crusader for passage from Vancouver to Victoria. Sub- 
sequently, Their Royal Highnesses were conveyed from Nanaimo to Vancouver. 
Later in the month, the cruiser Ontario, escorted by Micmac, conveyed the Royal 
Party from Charlottetown to Sydney and thence to St. John’s, N’f’ld. The two 
ships escorted 8.8. Empress of Scotland, in which Their Royal Highnesses were 
homeward-bound, from Conception Bay to eastward of Newfoundland before 
returning to their home ports. 

After an informal visit to Washington, D.C., in December 1951, Swansea 
proceeded on a training cruise to Nassau, Bermuda, and New London, U.S.A. 
Swansea was the first R.C.N. ship to visit Washington, D.C. 


In January 1952, Beacon Hill and Antigonish sailed from Esquimalt, B.C., 
for a training cruise to South America, returning to Esquimalt in February. 


During the year, the Algerine-class minesweepers Wallaceburg and Portage 
carried out extensive anti-submarine exercises with H.M. submarines Thule and 
Alcide and with the United States Navy at New London, Conn., and Norfolk, Va. 


The cruiser Quebec was recommissioned at Esquimalt, B.C., in January 1952 
and after an extensive refit she sailed from Esquimalt in March for Halifax, N.S., 
where she is employed principally as a training cruiser for new entries. 


Training Ashore.—Two major shore establishments, Stadacona at Halifax 
and Naden at Esquimalt, are maintained by the Royal Canadian Navy to serve 
as drafting depots, training schools and centres, and to provide the accommodation 
facilities required by the fleets based on both coasts. In each of these establish- 
ments are schools and training centres which: afford instruction for both officers 
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and men, R.C.N. and R.C.N. (R), in communications, gunnery, torpedo, anti- 
submarine, navigation direction, electrics and electronics, marine engineering, 
seamanship, naval ordnance, supply and secretariat duties, diving, damage control 
and fire-fighting. 

A third major shore establishment is the R.C.N. Air Station Shearwater, at 
- Dartmouth, N.S., which provides storage, shore accommodation and training 
facilities for naval aviation. 2 

H.M.C.8. Cornwallis at Cornwallis, N.S., is devoted exclusively to training and 
its organization and program are geared accordingly. The course for new entries 
extends over 19 weeks. During this period a new entry receives basic instruction 
in naval subjects, studies mathematics and English, and participates in an extensive 
program of physical training, sports and recreation, 


In February 1952, the first draft of French-speaking recruits arrived at the 
Basic Training School, H.M.C.S. Montcalm, at Quebec, Que., for initial training 
prior to commencing courses in H.M.CS. Cornwallis. All regular-force recruits 
whose mother tongue is French will undergo preliminary training at this school 
in professional naval subjects including seamanship, boatwork, organization, parade 
training, supply duties, torpedo anti-submarine engineering, communications and 
naval history. Instruction is given at first in French and in English, with emphasis 
on the use of English naval terminology. The program is designed to enable new 
entries from the Basic Training School to join up with classes in H.M.C.S. Cornwallis 
at an appropriate stage in their training. 

Officers of the Royal Canadian Navy come from four main sources: (1) Canadian 
Services colleges; (2) the universities; (3) commissioning from the ranks of the 
active force; and (4) short-service appointments. 


Ship Construction, Refit and Modernization.—During 1951-52, one arctic 
patrol vessel, one anti-submarine escort vessel, three minesweepers and three gate 
vessels were launched as part of an extensive R.C.N. program of new construction. 
Work is well under way on other destroyer escorts and minesweepers. In addition, 
the destroyer Algonquin is being converted for duty as a destroyer escort and the 
tribal-class destroyers Iroquois and Haida completed trials following rearmament 
and modernization. Work is progressing on other miscellaneous and harbour craft. 
Provision was made for the acquisition of certain frigates and Bangor class mine- 
sweepers held in strategic reserve for refitting and modernization. After completion, 
most of these ships will be maintained in reserve at Sydney, N.S., where the base is 
being reopened for this project. The system of preservation adopted by the Us. 
Navy (dynamic dehumidification) will be used. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—Naval Reserve Divisions are established 
in the following centres: 


Halifax, N.S., H.M.C.S. Scotian London, Ont., H.M.C.S. Prevost 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., H.M.C.S. Port Arthur, Ont., H.M.C.S. Griffin 
Queen Charlotte Winnipeg, Man., H.M.C.S. Chippawa 
Saint John, N.B., H.M.C.S. Brunswicker Regina, Sask., H.M.C.S. Queen 
Quebec, Que., H.M.C.S. Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., H.M.C.S. Unicorn 
~ Montreal, Que., H.M.C.S. Donnacona Calgary, Alta., H.M.C.S. Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., H.M.C.S. Carleton Edmonton, Alta., H.M.C.S. Nonsuch 
Toronto, Ont., H.M.C.S. York Vancouver, B.C., H.M.C.S. Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., H.M.C.S. Cataraqui _ Victoria, B.C., H.M.C.S. Malahat 
Hamilton, Ont., H.M.C.S. Star Prince Rupert, B.C., H.M.C.S. Chatham 
Windsor, Ont., H.M.C.S. Hunter St. John’s, N’f’ld., H.M.C.S. Cabot 
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Each division, commanded by an R.C.N. (R) officer, is responsible for specialized 
training in one of the various phases of naval activity—gunnery, harbour defence, 
aviation, communications, etc.—and Royal Canadian Navy officers and men act 
as instructors. 


During 1951, six Fairmile motor-launches were operated by the divisions on 
the Great Lakes. The coastal divisions operated one motor-launch, one Algerine 
minesweeper, one Bangor minesweeper and two 105-ft. wooden minesweepers. 
These vessels were used extensively in the training of R.C.N. (R) officers and men. 


Apart from annual training, officers and men of the R.C.N. (R) may perform 
voluntary service and special naval duty as required by Naval Headquarters. In 
the latter case they take the place of Permanent Force officers and men where 
vacancies exist in complement. 


University Naval Training Divisions.—The university naval training pro- 
gram is designed to give instruction to students in attendance at universities across — 
Canada with the object of providing well-trained junior officers for the Royal 
Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty-six U.N.T. 
Divisions drawing on the students of 41 universities and colleges have been estab- 
lished for this purpose. The total complement of cadets in 1951-52 was 1,278, 
the number of applicants considerably exceeding the existing vacancies in com- 
plement in nearly every instance. During 1951-52 the period of training was 
reduced by one year to permit cadets at the end of their third completed year to 
be given the rank of acting sub-lieutenant R.C.N. (R). Under the altered system, 
39 U.N.T.D. officers entered the Royal Canadian Navy and 209 obtained com- 
missions in the R.C.N. (Reserve). Assistance to university students who are 
accepted for the R.C.N. in their final year was continued. 


Training is taken at naval divisions and at universities during the academic 
year. Summer vacation training is taken both in the schools at the coasts and in 
H.M.C. ships. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets consists 
of 82 authorized corps sponsored by the Navy League of Canada and trained and 
supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy. Enrolment in 1951-52 was approximately 
5,900 cadets between the ages of 14 and 18 years. Sea cadets are a valuable source 
of recruiting for the R.C.N. and the R.C.N. (R). In 1951, approximately 25 p.c. 
of those eligible to enlist in the forces joined the R.C.N. and 15 p.c. joined the 
eC NCR) 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa, organized as the General 
Staff Branch, the Adjutant-General Branch and the Quartermaster-General Branch, 
conducts the planning and policy for the administration and training of the active 
and reserve forces of the Canadian Army. Public relations, cadet services, military 
intelligence, chaplain services, provost and associated activities are directed through 
Commands by Army Headquarters. 
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The five Commands contain seven areas located as follows:— 


Commands Headquarters Areas and Headquarters 
Western Command........ Edmonton, Alta.... (i) British Columbia Area, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Prairie Command......... Winnipeg, Man...... (ii) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 
Central Command......... Oakville, Ont....... (iii) Western Ontario Area, 
London, Ont. 


(iv) Eastern Ontario Area, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Quebec Command......... Montreal, Que...... (v) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 


Eastern Command........ Halifax, N.S....... (vi) New Brunswick Area, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


(vii) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, N’f’ld. 


The components of the Canadian Army are the active force, the reserve force, 
the supplementary reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (C.O.T.C.), 
the cadet services and the reserve militia. Additional to but not an integral part of 
the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges (see pp. 1172-1174), officially 
authorized cadet corps, rifle associations and clubs. 


Operations, 1951-52.—The Princess Patricia Regiment, part of the 25th 
Army Brigade Group in service with the United Nations in Korea, shared in the 
United Nations advance into North Korea in April 1951 and played a major role 
in stemming the communist counter-offensive. In July, the 25th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade Group was incorporated into the First (Commonwealth) Division United 
Nations Forces, along with troops of the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
and India. Canadian units contributing to the administration and maintenance of 

_ the Division included sections for the Divisional headquarters, the Commonwealth 
hospital, the Divisional ordnance organization and line-of-communication and base 
troops. The Brigade saw continuous service from September 1951 to January 1952 
before withdrawing for refitting and training. 

To fulfil obligations assumed under the North Atlantic Treaty, a new formation, 
known as the 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, was recruited through the 
agency of Reserve Force units. Fifteen companies were formed into three battalions 
of the Active Force—the Ist Canadian Rifle Battalion, 1st Canadian Highland 
Battalion and 1st Canadian Infantry Battalion, while the other companies were 
variously located at training camps. Supporting services were also raised and 
armoured support was provided by the Royal Canadian Dragoons. During the 
first month of recruiting, 146 officers and 6,525 other ranks were enrolled. 

: The Brigade’s main party sailed from Quebec on Nov. 5, 1951, followed by 

smaller sections throughout November and December. The main party arrived 

at Rotterdam, The Netherlands, on Nov. 21. The Brigade, as of August 1952, 

_was located near Hanover, Germany, under command of Brigadier Walsh, C.B.E., 

2).5.0., C.D. 

The Army component of the Mobile Striking Force contains the portion of the 

Canadian Army active force that has been given the task, in conjunction with the 

_ R.C.A.F. component, of dealing with surprise enemy airborne assaults on Canada 


©. 
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in the event of war. This force is composed of three infantry battalions with their 
supporting arms and services. Parachute, northern operational and Arctic training 
is conducted each year. It is intended that, ultimately, all operational troops of the 
Mobile Striking Force will be parachute-trained and will be capable of living and 
fighting under severe climatic conditions. During the winter of 1951-52, battalions 
of the Mobile Striking Force were rotated with battle-experienced units from Korea. 
A proportion of parachute-trained personnel from each battalion has been retained 
in Canada until personnel returning from Korea have completed their parachute 
training. 


Training.—Actual training of active and reserve force personnel is under the 
General Officers Commanding the five Commands as directed by the appropriate 
branch of Army Headquarters. 


The military training policy for the year 1951-52 was, firstly, to improve the 
standard of individual and collective training, instructional ability and general 
efficiency of both active and reserve units; secondly, to bring active force units to 
the highest standard of operational training; and thirdly, to allow limited collective © 
training in reserve force units where standard of individual training was sufficiently 
advanced. A further training commitment developed when it was decided to recruit 
a brigade for service in Europe. 


The corps training of officers and men and the basic training of 21,279 recruits 
was carried out both within units and at various corps schools. In addition, approxi- 
mately 9,225 personnel attended other courses at schools of instruction. 


Basic and advanced training for recruits, as well as refresher courses for all 
ranks, is conducted in Army Corps Schools organized on a permanent peacetime 
basis and located as follows:— | 


Royal Canadian Armoured Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery, Camp Shilo, Man. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Anti-Aircraft), Picton, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Coast and Anti-Aircraft), Esquimalt, B.C. 
Royal Canadian School of Military Engineering, Chilliwack, B.C. 

Royal Canadian School of Signals, Barriefield, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Infantry, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Dental Corps School, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps School, Montreal, Que. 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers Schools, Barriefield, Ont. 
Canadian Provost Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 


Equipment.—For industrial and strategic reasons, the Canadian Army 
is adopting, with some exceptions, American-type armament and vehicles. As 
far as possible these new equipments will be produced in Canada. The importance 
of standardization has been increased by the adoption of North American equipment 
and an important contribution to standardization has been the influencing by 
Canada of selected developments in other countries. Interest has been displayed 
by the United States and the United Kingdom in such Canadian products as 
light-weight wireless sets, flame and anti-tank weapons and northland vehicles. 


The Reserve Force.—The Reserve Force provides the basis for the organization 
of a field force in the event of emergency. It is employed on a part-time basis and 
is subject to annual military training. 


} 
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Training in 1951-52 was devoted to improving individual skill in handling 

_ weapons, fieldcraft, technical ability and physical fitness as well as improving the 

qualities of leadership, professional ability and instructional techniques of officers 

and N.C.O’s. Where the standard of individual training was sufficiently high, 

collective training of units and sub-units was carried out at the discretion of officers 
commanding the Commands. 


; A training period of 45 days at local headquarters was authorized for all ranks 
of the Reserve Force with an additional 15 days training at annual camps for 16,000 
all ranks. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, a total of 3,687 officers and 9,103 
other ranks attended summer and winter camps. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps.—The Canadian Officers’ Training 
Corps comprises in its membership the reserve force command contingents and the 
university contingents. 


Command contingents provide the means whereby potential reserve force 
officers who are unable to attend the Canadian Services Colleges or to join a 
university contingent of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps can qualify for a 

commission in the Reserve Force. Candidates are enrolled as officer cadets and 
may choose methods of training varying from a complete 26-week course at a 
corps school to a three-year course consisting of training at local headquarters 
and at summer camps. Approximately 1,661 officer candidates were Seta in 
this training as at Mar. 31, 1952. 


In 1951, 1,920 officer cadets (students at universities or service colleges) 
reported for summer training. Of these 1,824 passed their courses; 400 qualified 
as lieutenants and 416 as second-lieutenants in the Reserve Force. Approximately 
100 officer cadets were commissioned i in the Active Force during the period under 
review. 


The Cadet Services of Canada.—The Royal Canadian Army Cadets are 
formed into 500 cadet corps with an enrolment of 55,000. This organization affords 
_ youths of 14 to 18 years of age an opportunity to learn of the Canadian Army and, 
by following the three-year program, to receive fundamental training as soldiers 
and junior leaders. The training program was revised in 1951. Summer camp 
training consists of seven-week courses conducted at Aldershot, N.S., Valcartier, 
- Que., Ipperwash, Ont., Dundurn, Sask., and Vernon, B.C. These courses teach 
such military trades as driver mechanics, radio-telephone operators, medical 
assistants and basic-training instructors. The National Cadet Camp at Banff 
_ National Park, Alta., is conducted in August as an award for outstanding proficiency 
in cadet work for 150 carefully selected master and first-class army cadets. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


4 Organization.—Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning 

ea policy for administration and training of the Active and Reserve Forces of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The organization of the R.C.A.F. is divided into three 

"categories; personnel, logistics, and plans and operations. This functional division 

_is reflected in the Air Force Headquarters organization. 

f During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, reorganization of the R.C.A.F. was 


Bio Conn on a functional basis. The Air Defence Group at St. Hubert was raised 
_ to Command status and 12 Group Vancouver, was renamed 12 Air Defence Group 
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and placed under control of Air Defence Command. North West Air Command 
was replaced by Tactical Air Group, with headquarters at Edmonton. No. 14 
Training Group, with headquarters at Winnipeg, was formed and placed under the 
control of Training Command Headquarters, Trenton, Ont. Air Transport Com- 
mand headquarters was moved from Rockcliffe, Ont., to Lachine, Que. 


Higher formations of the R.C.A.F. with their headquarters are as follows:— 


Formation Headquarters 
Air Materiel Commiand’. aint fee? . bh Ottawa and Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Air Defence Command ss. cc eevee Guapeealaes St. Hubert, Que. 
Air’Transport Commande ye .3. 7.3. «sooo Lachine, Que. 
Praining Command pace wie. saute eens ears oie Trenton, Ont. 
Maritime Grouben.t oe ee ee oe Halifax, N.S. 
Tactical Air Group Vales ee oa ee oe rae Edmonton, Alta. 
12;Air- Defence Groupsk onto Jee chee eee Vancouver, B.C. 
14 Training Group) 5/40, sonal dts ec + cea Winnipeg, Man. 


At Air Force Headquarters, the planning staff and the operational and training __ 


staffs were amalgamated into one division, under the Vice Chief of the Air Staff. 


The expansion of the Air Defence and NATO Forces continued and Air Trans- 
port Command commitments increased because of a requirement for additional 
flights to support forces overseas. The contribution to the Korean airlift was 
maintained. A transport operational training unit was formed at Lachine, Que., 
to undertake training for transport crews. 


Operations, 1951-52.—Air Defence.—During the year 1951-52, Air Defence 
Group became Air Defence Command and continued to expand in facilities, aircraft 
and personnel. Three additional regular fighter squadrons were formed and equipped 
with F-86E (Sabre) aircraft: No. 439 at Uplands, Ont., No. 413 at Bagotville, Que., 
and No. 430 at North Bay, Ont. Regular squadrons using Mustang and Vampire 
aircraft were re-equipped with the F-86E. No. 421 Squadron which proceeded 
to the United Kingdom in January 1951 returned to Canada in December 1952 and 
re-formed at St. Hubert. Nos. 410 and 441 Fighter Squadrons were transferred 
from St. Hubert to R.C.A.F. Station, North Luffenham, England, to become the 
first two squadrons of No. 1 R.C.A.F. Fighter Wing Overseas. 


Maritime.—There was a gradual build-up of facilities, equipment and personnel 
with the Maritime Group during the year. The newly formed No. 404 (Maritime 
Reconnaissance) Squadron and No. 405 (Maritime Reconnaissance) Squadron sent 
crews to the United Kingdom for advanced training in anti-submarine warfare at 
the Joint Anti-Submarine School. The joint R.C.N.-R.C.A.F. Maritime Warfare 
School at Halifax and No. 2 (Maritime) Operational Training Unit at Greenwood, 
N.S., continued their respective training programs throughout the year. 


Air Transport.—The squadrons of Air Transport Command continued to 
provide logistical support, when required, for units of the defence forces and provided 
similar services for other government departments when no commercial air facilities 
were available. Two squadrons were employed in Canada solely on air-transport 
work. A third transport squadron, No. 426, continued transport operations on 
the transpacific airlift from bases at Tacoma, U.S.A., and Dorval, Que. By Mar. 31, 
1952, the squadron had completed over 350 flights across the Pacific to Tokyo and 
return, carrying more than 4,000,000 Ib. of freight and mail and over 8,500 passengers. 
The squadron has flown almost 4,000,000 miles on the Korean airlift. | 
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Other.—Air photography and survey work continued the large mapping opera- 
tion that has been undertaken. Station photographic sections were established 
at newly opened units to provide service for the maintenance of air cameras and 
for the processing of films used in air-to-air and air-to-ground aircrew training 
exercises. 


The Operational Research Section continued studies of a number of problems 
such as the relationship of ground environment to fighter characteristics. 


Twenty R.C.A.F. forecast offices provide meteorological services in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Transport. 


Training.—Aircrew training courses were organized for potential aircrew of 
the R.C.A.F. regular, reserve university and Canadian Services Colleges flight 
cadets and the R.C.N., and for cadets from countries in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. During the fiscal year 1951-52, 916 personnel were trained as aircrew. 


Facilities for pilots were increased by the formation of flying training schools 
at Claresholm and Calgary, Alta., in addition to those at Centralia, Ont., and 
Gimli, Man., and by the advanced flying schools opened at Saskatoon, Sask., and 
MacDonald, Man. At Calgary, a pilot refresher training school was set up for 
veteran pilots who have re-enlisted. Navigation training facilities were increased 
by the formation of an air navigation school at Winnipeg, Man., and the opening of a 
central navigation school at Summerside, P.E.1. The Air Radio Officers’ School 
was established at the R.C.A.F. Station, Clinton, Ont., to carry out basic training 
for potential radio officers in the RiCeAw 


Formal] trade courses for newly commissioned non-flying list officers were 
conducted at R.C.A.F. schools in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply and 
telecommunications. Courses were provided to qualify officers in flying control. 


R.C.A.F. trade specifications have been revised to an approved tri-service 
standard on the basis of job analysis data previously obtained. The majority of 
R.C.A.F. trades have been converted to the new trades structure as represented 
by these specifications, and approximately 85 p.c. of personnel reclassified and 
coded accordingly. Trade training has been changed, as required, in accordance 
with the new trade specifications. During the fiscal year 1951-52, 5,365 ground- 
crew were given basic training and 785 were given other courses. To accommodate 
expanding training loads, relocation and re-opening of several training schools was 
effected. Primary training of officers on guided missiles continued at Clinton, 
Ont., and advanced training is being undertaken in the United States by selected 
officers. Guided-missile training in the armament trade of the R.C.A.F. is being 
investigated for early commencement. 


Equipment.—Planes needed for the increased training program, for transport 
and for operational duties are being obtained by reconditioning, and by procurement 
of aircraft manufactured in or outside Canada. More than 300 aircraft were 
reconditioned during the fiscal year 1951-52. The CF-100, the Sabre F-86E and 
the Harvard trainer were manufactured in Canada. Substantial orders for various 
aircraft were placed in the United States and the United Kingdom. 


The development program on the Rolls Royce Avon-powered CF-100 was 
intensified during the year. The first Orenda-powered CF-100 was delivered by 
A. V. Roe Canada Limited, to the R.C.A.F. in November 1951, and all subsequent 
aircraft will be delivered with Orenda engines installed. 
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Production of the F-86E at Canadair Limited is proceeding on schedule. The 
prototype Orenda-powered F-86E made its initial flight in the summer of 1952. 
Canadair is engineering the design changes required to enable the T33-A aircraft 
to take the Rolls Royce Nene engine and will produce this aircraft in quantity for 
training purposes. 


The Orenda turbo-jet engine, designed and produced by A. V. Roe Canada 
Limited, completed over 9,000 hours of running on the test bed and over 300 hours 
in the Lancaster, the F-86E and the CF-100. The most important achievement 
during the year was the successful completion of the 150-hour type test with a 
production engine. 


R.C.A.F. Reserve.—In accordance with the new Queen’s Regulations (Air), 
the sub-components of the R.C.A.F. reserves were redesignated as follows: (1) the 
auxiliary; (2) the primary reserve; and (3) the supplementary reserve. 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, the control of auxiliary units in Ontario was 
transferred from Training Command to Air Defence Command. This was effected 
because the majority of the units involved were of an Air Defence nature, i.e., 
squadrons and aircraft control and warning units. At the same time, Training 
Command was made responsible for the activities of all reserve university squadrons. 


Reserve training activities were considerably expanded and summer aircrew 
training continued for flight cadets of the Canadian Services Colleges and selected 
university students. The basic training syllabi were condensed to enable the 
student to reach “wings” standard at the end of his second summer of training and 
thus to gain practical experience in his third summer through employment in his 
aircrew trade; altogether, 1,088 flight cadets received flying training during 1951-52. 


Formal summer training and on-the-job training continued for selected 
university students in non-flying list categories. This included basic officer and 
executive training for all first-year Air Force cadets at Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont., followed by formal training for cadets in certain technical trades. 
The number of reserve personnel who received either ground or other training was 
9,250. : 


Training of groundcrew personnel of the auxiliary units received added 
emphasis. New trade specifications were prepared for the majority of reserve 
trades and training programs were revised to ensure that tradesmen would be 
capable of doing the work required of them in the operation of auxiliary units. 
Experience gained in the operation of a technical training unit established at Van- 
couver in October 1950 resulted in the formation of additional units at Montreal, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton. The purpose of these technical 
training units is to train personnel of the auxiliary formations in the locality to 
Group 1 tradesmen standards and to assist in trade advancement training 
programs. 


Reserve University Squadrons.—In the summer of 1951, 783 flight cadets 
were undergoing training under the University Reserve Training Plan, 84 as aircrew 
trainees and 699 as non-flying list. On Mar. 31, 1952, a total of 995 were training 
under this Plan. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Closely associated with the R.C.A.F. are the 
Royal Canadian Air Cadets, whose establishment was raised during 1950 from 
15,000 to 22,500. More than 223 air cadets squadrons are located across Canada 
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with an enrolment of more than 17,000 cadets, administered by the Air Cadet 
League of Canada, a voluntary civil organization. The value of cadet training 
continues to be confirmed by the number of Air Cadets enlisting in the R.C.A.F. 
regular and reserve forces. During 1951-52, 694 ex-Air Cadets joined the R.C.A.F. 
regular squadrons and 193 signed on with the reserve. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The National Defence Act was amended on Apr. 1, 1947, to provide for the 
establishment of a Defence Research Board. The Board consists of six ex officio 
and six appointed members serving under a full-time chairman. The ex officio 
members are the Chairman of the Board, the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed 
Services, the President of the National Research Council and the Deputy Minister 
of National Defence. The remaining six members, appointed by the Governor 
General in Council, are members with scientific and technical qualifications and are 
drawn from the universities and industry. The organization consists of a head- 
quarters staff, advisory committees and field research stations. 


In planning this organization, the Government considered the vital need for 
continuity in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated 
and permanent part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at the 
highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff and is a 
member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. 


The Defence Research Board is an essential part of the defence of Canada and, 
as such, has been described as a fourth Service. Its fundamental purpose is to 
correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general 
research activities of the scientific community at large. This task is the main 
function of the Headquarters Staff and its work is strengthened by the expert 
counsel of comprehensive advisory committees. 


It is the policy of the Board to select and concentrate its efforts upon those 
_ problems that are of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique 
resources or facilities. Existing research facilities (for instance, the National 
Research Council) are used wherever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. 
The Board has built up new facilities only in those fields that have little or no 
civilian interest. From the policy of specialization it follows that close collaboration 
must be maintained with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization is made possible 
only through the willingness of the United Kingdom and the United States to 
exchange the results of their broader programs for the less numerous but nonetheless 
valuable benefits of Canadian research. 


An important and logical field of specialization for Canada is Arctic research. 
This interest in Arctic problems is reflected in nearly all the Board’s activities. 
An outstanding example is a program of ionospheric research carried on jointly 
with the Department of Transport. The north magnetic pole is located on the 
northern edge of Canada’s mainland and the auroral belt, in which ionospheric 
disturbances make radio communication difficult, is centred around the north 
_ magnetic pole and, therefore, extends well down into the inhabited areas of Canada. 

This means that Canada has unique radio communications problems that are not 
_ duplicated elsewhere in the world, except in northern Siberia, and which are of vital 
- importance not only to defence but to civil aviation and communications. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that Canada should put special effort into this field of research 
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and that the research should be supported by civil and military parts of the Govern- 
ment. The Board’s Radio Physics Laboratory has designed and supplied the 
special equipment and has trained the operators for a chain of Department of 
Transport ionospheric observatories which are scattered across the auroral belt. 
The results of the observations from these stations are analysed at the Radio Physics 
Laboratory and are used not only to issue current forecasts of the most effective 
radio transmission frequencies but also in more fundamental research to improve 
communications in the north. The results are passed to the Central Radio Pro- 
pagation Laboratory at Washington, U.S.A., where they are used in the com- 
pilation of world-wide frequency prediction tables. The whole program is an 
example of logical specialization and of effective interdepartmental and international 
co-operation. 


New laboratory buildings will be utilized shortly at the Naval Research 
Establishment at Halifax, N.S.; the Canadian Armament Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment near Ottawa and the Defence Research Kingston Laboratory 
at Kingston, Ont. Construction has started on new laboratories in Ontario for the 
Defence Research Medical Laboratory at Toronto and the Defence Research 
Chemical Laboratories near Ottawa. 


Pursuing its established policy, the Defence Scientific Service continues to 
make available to the scientific community at large those results of its work that 
have other than a purely military importance. 


Close liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production to ensure that research and development activities 
are closely integrated with production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The Royal Military College of Canada was 
founded in 1876 at Kingston, Ont. Royal Roads was established in 1941 near 
Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers. In September 1948, both colleges 
were constituted as the Canadian Services Colleges to provide a joint educational 
and training program that would produce officers for the three Armed Services 
of Canada. 

The course at the colleges is of four years’ duration, the first two years of which 
may be taken at either Royal Roads or the Royal Military College. The third and 
fourth years are taken at the Royal Military College only. Cadets who complete 
the first two years at Royal Roads proceed to the Royal Military College for the 
last two years of the general or engineering courses. Fees for the first year total 
$580; each succeeding year costs $330. 


Graduates are qualified without further academic training for entrance to any 
of the three Services, active or reserve, as acting sub-lieutenant in the Navy, lieu- 
tenant in the Army or flying officer in the Air Force. Technical course graduates 
may be sent by the Services for further training to degree standard at specified 
universities. 


A candidate for admission to the colleges must be a British subject between 
16 and 21 years of age, have junior matriculation as the minimum education and 
be physically fit. Qualifying examinations in English or French are required, 
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followed by a personal interview with the regional board. The final selection of 
cadets competing in open competitions or on provincial quotas is made by a board 
appointed by the Minister of National Defence. 


Fifteen scholarships of $500 each are made available each year by the Federa] 
Government on a purely academic basis according to the following provincial quotas: 
Atlantic Provinces, three; Quebec, four; Ontario, four; Manitoba, one; Saskatchewan, 
one; Alberta and the Northwest Territories, one; British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory, one. Up to 15 cadetships, five to each Service, with a value of $580 each 
are provided by the Federal Government to sons of ex-Service and Service personnel, 
In addition, the following associations award annual scholarships: the Navy League 
of Canada, the Canadian Infantry Association, the Naval Officers’ Association of 
British Columbia, the Air Cadet League of Canada, the R.C.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 
the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire, the Ontario Canteen Fund and 
the Royal Canadian Artillery Memorial Fund. Bursaries are awarded by the 
Leonard Foundation, the R.C.A. Officers’ Regimental Fund Committee and 
Dominion-Provincial Student Aid. 


At Mar. 31, 1952, the Royal Military College had 90 cadets in first year, 68 
in second, 118 in third and 72 in fourth. Royal Roads had 78 cadets in first and 
68 in second year. 


Advanced Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force operate the undermentioned staff colleges for giving Staff and Command 
training while the National Defence College provides facilities for advanced study 
of defence problems. 

The National Defence College, Kingston, Ont., is a senior Canadian defence 


college with a primary objective of co-ordinating defence measures with externa] 
and economic policies. First opened on Jan. 5, 1948, senior officers and civil 


servants from the Armed Forces and government departments attend; also a few 


representatives from industry are invited to participate in the course of about eleven 
months’ duration. 


The curriculum is based on a series of problems dealing with the political, 
economic and military aspects of Canadian defence. An extensive lecture course is 
provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders in various fields in Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In addition, educational tours and visits to parts 
of Canada, the United States, Europe and the Middle East are made to give students 
a more vital knowledge of conditions and influences in their own and other countries. 


The Canadian Army Staff College, Kingston, Ont., is a military staff college 
operating on a permanent basis to train officers for positions of staff and command. 


The course covers a period of ten months. A joint instructional staff includes 


faculty members from the three Services, the United States and the British armies. 
The student body comprises members from the three Services and from five different 
nations. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum provides for intensive 


‘study of current world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers in this field. 
Graduates are qualified for Grade II Staff appointments or commands in the Service. 
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The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College, Toronto, Ont., is a permanent air 


force staff college, the training program of which is designed to give officers of 


Squadron Leader to Group Captain rank the necessary background and knowledge : 


to fit them for Staff and Command positions. The Directing Staff includes officers 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Canadian Army and the Royal Air Force, 


while the student body consists of officers from the Royal Canadian Navy, the ~ 


Canadian Army, the Royal Air Force, the United States Air Force, as well as the 


Royal Canadian Air Force. Besides the normal organizational and administrative © 


subjects, the curriculum includes an advanced study of the three aspects of air i 


power: air strategy and its relation to ground and sea forces; current world affairs 
and their effect on the Canadian strategic position; and the industrial potential of 


the country. Subjects are presented and discussed under the guidance of the 


Directing Staff or guest speakers, many of whom are prominent in Canadian and 
United States diplomatic, university and industrial life. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Department of Defence Production.—The expansion of the military effort _ 


since the United Nations took action in Korea has called for the production of large 
quantities of weapons and equipment and for a considerable amount of construction. 


The Department of Defence Production was set up on Apr. 1, 1951, to handle defence ‘| 
procurement, previously carried out by the Minister of Trade and Commerce _ 
acting through the Canadian Commercial Corporation. This new Department a 
also undertook responsibility for the control and allocation of essential materials ¥ 


and for the development of Canada’s strategic resources. 


The Department has three main Branches, two of which are concerned with — 
procurement. (1) The Production Branch deals with commodities the production | 


of which requires special facilities. Such items include aircraft, ships, electronic 


equipment and military vehicles. (2) The General Purchasing Branch procures — 


commodities either of standard commercial types or of specifications not greatly © 
different from commercial ones, for instance, clothing, food, fuels and barrack | 


stores. (3) The Materials Branch is concerned with ensuring that essential — 


materials are available for direct defence purposes and for the development of — 
strategic resources. This involves the administration of certain controls over the | 
use of essential materials produced in Canada, the arrangement of administrative — 
procedures for the import of materials under restrictions in their country of origin — 


and a general responsibility for matters related to the development of strategic 
resources. 


Defence Orders Placed.—Table 1 shows defence orders, excluding those for 


stockpiling, by programs, from Apr. 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 1952. The increase since — 


the outbreak of hostilities in Korea during the summer of 1950 is apparent. Orders 


placed in the year ended Mar. 31, 1951, were over three times as great as those of 4 


the previous year, and orders in 1951-52 were almost eight times the pre-Korean E 


level. The peak period for orders was from July to September 1951. 


The aircraft program is the largest and, although the balance of the programs 


will alter as time goes on, it is likely to remain the largest item because of the — 


importance of airpower to Canada. 


* Prepared in the Economics and Statistics Branch of the Department of Defence Production, Ottawa, — 


i 


4 


| 
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1.—Canadian Government Defence Orders, by Programs, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1950-52 
Norr.—Figures exclude stockpiling but include capital assistance. 
ooo eee 
1951-52, by Quarters 
Apr.-June | July-Sept.|Oct.- Dec.| Jan.-Mar. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—X—X—_—_— || | f 


$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 


Program 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


Aircraft. OTE COs eae 88,517 | 302,358 | 486,201 92,529 | 187,061 67,393 139, 218 
Shipbuilding... Pr agais Paka «sre 4,188 79,171 125,985 66, 462 32,256 5,454 21,813 
Tanks, automotive...:...... 12,384 27,137 61,597 19,599 19,015 9,932 13,051 
BV ORPONS Noha c sess ses: eds 672 9,061 | 147,337 11,673 42,089 58,989 34,586 
Ammunition and explosives... 2,413 1, 755.1) “129: 580 10,457 38, 109 63,795 17,169 
Electronics and communica- 

_tions equipment............ 16,779 87,098 80,754 20,386 8,463 2,147 49,758 
Fuels and lubricant ana eter e 26,073 20,128 34, 186 12,430 5,923 1,585 14, 248 
Clothing and equipage....... 16,711 33,3382 | 171,489 15, 831 52,563 46,392 56, 653 
Building supplies and equip- 

MON GM nc eee ia. ace © cos 13,179 22,906 29,748 8,177 18,898 4,581 3,092 
Construction se score os less Cal. 28,672 67,645 | 184,488 45,782 55,419 41, 666 41,621 
Miscellaneous programs!...... 33,326 51,355 | 106,807 16,329 27,427 31, 246 31,805 
Components for aircraft?..... — 38,1385 | 206,684 |} 101,590 96,090 9,004 — 


Armament and other equip- 
ment for two infantry divi- 


RIONS* Seana ant at — 14, 684 68,358 35, 649 — 32,709 — 
Domestic district office 
OLO GIS hearse hive Seba Sins 4 4 68, 294 14, 783 20, 287 16,789 16,435 
WPotalssy. tes Ce 242,914 | 764,765 | 1,901,408 || 466,677 | 603,600 | 391,682 439,449 


1 Food and other subsistence; protective and lifesaving equipment; medical and dental equipment 
and supplies; photographic equipment and supplies; laboratory, scientific and other instruments; con veying, 
elevating and material handling equipment; construction, mining and excavating equipment; production 
equipment; administrative equipment and miscellaneous. 2 Equipment, including engines and electronic 
devices, purchased from the United States Government for incorporation in Canadian-built aircraft. 
’ Purchased in the United States to replace United Kingdom-type weapons and equipment sent to Europe 
under Mutual Aid. 4 Up to Apr. 1, 1951, orders placed by the domestic district offices were allocated | 
according to programs. 


Table 2 shows defence procurement orders according to the countries in which 
they were placed. Large government orders were placed in the United States, as 
the expanded defence program got under way, being especially large during the first 
two quarters of the fiscal year 1951-52. In the second half of that year, orders to the 
United States declined rapidly. The proportion of orders placed in the United 

States rose with the expansion of the defence effort and then tapered off during the 
fiscal year 1951-52 from over a third in the first quarter to less than a twenty-fifth 
in the last. 

Following a decision to standardize on United States rather than British types 

_of army weapons, plants had to be tooled up to meet new specifications and, while 
this was being done, heavy initial orders were placed in the United States for 
equipment of types to be produced later in Canada. The decision to produce, in 

_ Canada, existing types of United States aircraft also meant placing heavy orders in 
that country for components, particularly engines and electronic equipment. 


When Canadian production is in full swing, some items such as tanks may 
still be imported, since Canada’s requirements are not large enough to justify laying 
down a plant for every kind of equipment. The general policy regarding defence 
_ production in Canada and the United States is based on the “Statement of Principles 
_ for Economic Co-operation’’, signed by the Canadian and United States Govern- 
- ments on Oct. 1, 1950. This indicates, among other things, that ‘our two Govern- 
- ments shall co-operate in all respects practicable and to the extent of their respective 
executive powers, to the end that the economic efforts of the two countries be co- 
 ordinated for the common defence and that the production and resources of both 
countries be used for the best combined results’’. 


; 
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In accordance with this principle, Canada will continue to import a number of 
items from the United States, but the situation is not one-sided. The United States 
Government is buying certain aircraft from Canadian firms that are thereby 
able to operate with the benefits of large-scale production. The planes concerned 
are the F-86E jet fighter, the Harvard trainer, the Beaver, and the T36-A trainer 
transport. Guns, too, are being produced in Canada for the United States, both the 
83-inch 50-calibre naval gun and the 120mm. gun. The United States Government 
has placed orders in Canada for explosives, for 90mm. shell cases, and for certain 
types of small arms ammunition as well as for mobile radar equipment. 


2.—Distribution of Canadian Government Defence Orders, by Countries in 
which Placed, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-52 


Norr.—This table includes orders for end items, and capital assistance contracts placed with prime 
defence contractors. 
ee ———————————————— 
1951-52, by Quarters 
1951-52 


Country 1949-50 1950-51 


Apr.-June |July-Sept.|Oct.- Dec.| Jan.-Mar. 


i 


Values 

ee ee ee en ee eee 

$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $'000 $’000 
Cana dana. aetcmuscthrtercemiones 222,423 657,449 | 1,446,386 287,024 435,701 308,579 415,082 

Unitedistatesmecece mee 15, 229 99,090 | 415,780 || 177,671 | 163,423 58,773 15,913 — 
Wnitedsicinedomeasneeaacre 5, 205 8, 143 39, 228 1,977 4,476 24,327 8,448 
Other-counthesas. 4.2 ee 57 83 14 5 _ 8 6 
TotalSites.: cac-eelens 242,914 764,765 | 1,901,408 466,677 603, 600 391, 682 439, 449 
: 
Percentages 
IN Ne Se tm SR ere Sree ee eee 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Canada ee come cee 91-5 86-0 76:0 61-5 72-2 78:8 94-5 

United States, semester 6-3 12-9 21-9 38-1 27-1 15-0 3:6 

United Kanedom!.ncessaeee- 2-2 1-1 2-1 0:4 0-7 6-2 1-9 

Motalseis, 2 eeccaee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Includes orders to other countries, that were never over one-fortieth of one percent of total orders. 


Production Programs, 1951-52.—A new stage in the development of the 
Canadian aircraft industry was reached in the autumn of 1951 with the delivery 
to the Royal Canadian Air Force of the first pre-production model of the CF-100 


all-weather jet fighter. This is the first all-Canadian jet aircraft for both the 
airframe and the Orenda engines which power it are produced in Canada. Arrange-— 


ments for full-scale production are under way and deliveries, under the main pro- 
duction contract, will begin in 1952. The F-86E Sabre, of United States design, 


is also under production. A number of the aircraft are going to the United Kingdom ~ 


and to the United States. 


The Harvard primary trainer aircraft, also of United States design, began to- 
come off the Canadian production line during the autumn of 1951. Engines were 
at first imported from the United States but will be produced in a new plant near_ 


2 
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Montreal which will also supply spare engines for the large number of Harvards 


_ now flying in many parts of the world. The Beaver aircraft is being manufactured 


to meet large United States orders as well as domestic civilian requirements. This 
is a Canadian-designed plane for general-purpose use in rugged territory. Full-scale 
production began during 1952 of the T33-A Shooting Star jet trainer. A number 
of these were received from the United States during 1951 to meet immediate needs. 
Preparations are being made also for the production of the T36-A trainer transport. 


The Orenda engine, entirely of Canadian design, was the first jet engine to 
be built in Canada. The Rolls Royce Nene engine, which will power the T33-A, 
will eventually be assembled in Canada. 

A number of aircraft stored since World War II were reconditioned and 
equipped to serve new purposes. Some bombers were converted for use by the 
Maritime squadrons of the R.C.A.F. and other aircraft were converted for training 
purposes. 

New plants have been set up to manufacture engines and other components. 
One plant is designed for the manufacture of fuel systems for Orenda engines, and 
others for the production of magnesium castings and of compressor and turbine 
blades for jet engines. In the instrument field, a plant is being built to meet 
Canada’s requirements of artificial horizons, now being obtained from the United 
Kingdom. Arrangements have been made with a Swedish firm to set up a subsidiary 
plant in this country for the production of engine and instrument bearings. Two 
United States firms are also establishing plants in Canada for the manufacture of 
aircraft instruments. 

Electronic devices are very important in defence, their main uses being in the 
field of communication by radio, in the interception of aircraft and ships by radar, 
in fire control and in the exploding of missiles near their target. Many of Canada’s 
requirements are at present being met from the United States but the Canadian 
electronics industry is switching from civil to military production. Several plants 
have been established to produce items new to Canada’s economy, including sub- 
miniature tubes and components, and crystals. 

A large quantity of radar and communications equipment for the northern 
screen of the air defence of this continent is being produced in Canada, together 
with a large number of anti-aircraft radars and other types of radar for use by the 
Armed Services. One type of early-warning radar used by anti-aircraft artillery, 
the No. 4 Mk. VI, will be used extensively in Western Europe as well as in the air 
defence of Canada. Orders have also been received from the United States for this 
equipment. Proximity fuses are being produced in Canada for the first time. 

A new type of pack radio for use by the infantry was developed in Canada 
during 1951. It has a range of one mile and is believed to be the best of its type in 
existence. This equipment will be used extensively by the Canadian Army and by 
other North Atlantic Treaty countries. 

Canadian shipyards are working on orders for 14 escort vessels, 14 minesweepers, 
5 gate vessels and an ice breaker, as well as a number of harbour craft. | In addition 
to the new ships, a “Mothball Fleet’ of 21 minesweepers and frigates is being 
converted and refitted. The escort vessels, designed in Canada, except for the 
propulsion machinery, are the most modern of their kind, equipped with all the 
latest devices and weapons; the first was launched in November 1951. The mine- 
sweepers are being built of aluminum, with the hulls sheathed in wood to reduce 
their magnetism and the shipyards have developed techniques of handling aluminum 
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for this purpose. Three of the minesweepers were launched during the fiscal year 
1951-52 and the ice breaker, a patrol vessel for northern waters, was launched 
in December 1951. 


The construction of these vessels calls for work elsewhere than in the ship- 
yards—the manufacture of boilers, turbines, auxiliary engines, deck gear and other 
components. Most of the contracts for such items have been let in Canada. 


Under the weapons program, the major production activity has been in con- 
nection with 3-inch 50-calibre naval guns and mountings. Arrangements have 
also been made for producing the 155mm. and 105mm. howitzer and carriage, the 
155mm. gun, and the 105mm. recoilless rifle. Other equipment includes the 60mm. 
and 81mm. mortars and the 3-5-inch rocket launcher. Contracts placed for small 
arms were limited, partly because of the failure to obtain agreement on the 
standardization of small arms and weapons. Orders were placed for 0-50-inch 
Browning machine guns for the R.C.A.F. Appreciable quantities of anti-aircraft 


guns, medium field guns, small arms and instrument stores, held in storage by the 


Department of National Defence, have been overhauled, modified and reconditioned 
during 1951-52. 


Ammunition requirements altered with the change-over to United States 
types of equipment. In Canada, it was decided to produce ammunition for the 
90mm., the 105mm. and the 155mm. artillery equipments for the Army. Naval 
requirements to be met from domestic sources include 3-inch 50-calibre and 40mm. 
Bofors rounds, depth charges and other types of anti-submarine projectiles. The 
Air Force requirements include rockets and small arms ammunition. Explosives for 
the ammunition are being produced in two plants, one of which manufactures picrite 
and the other a number of explosives including RDX/TNT and rifle powder. 
Phosphorus and hexachlorethane are also being made in Canada to government 
specifications, the latter mainly for export to the United States. 


Automobile manufacturers are producing g-ton, Z-ton and 23-ton military 
trucks to joint Canadian-United States specifications. Because of the largé capacity 
of these plants, the output of trucks can be expanded quickly to meet any fore- 
seeable demands from the Armed Services. Other types of military vehicles are 
being produced in smaller quantities and a number of civilian types of vehicles have 
been purchased for military use. It has been decided not to establish tank-manu- 
facturing facilities in Canada; Centurion tanks are being purchased from the 
United Kingdom. 


The construction program has involved heavy outlays for barracks and other 
types of accommodation, buildings for the radar screen, air-strips and other works. 
These were made necessary by the long-term problems of defence and by increases 
in the size of the Forces. Orders were placed, during the fiscal year 1951-52, for the 
construction of 3,400 prefabricated buildings, including 650 Arctic-type huts. 


The textile industries have received heavy orders for clothing and for other 
requirements such as, blankets, mattresses and canvas beds. Most of the clothing 
and accoutrements not made from broad woven fabrics were ordered in the first 
half of the fiscal year, but garments such as uniforms and greatcoats made of broad 
woven fabrics could not be ordered so soon. The cloth was ordered first and, as 
it became available, contracts were let, mainly during the second half of the fiscal 
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year, to the cut, make and trim trades largely to meet possible mobilization require- 
ments. As mobilization stores build up, orders are placed at a lower rate. Foot- 
wear of both leather and rubber, and other leather goods such as gloves and belts, 
were ordered for current use and for mobilization stores. 


Other requirements of the Armed Forces have also been met, including food, 
fuel and lubricants, chemicals, medical supplies, photographic stores, laboratory 
scientific and other instruments, barrack-room stores, furniture and furnishings, 
and office equipment. 


In some cases, defence production has involved the setting up of facilities which 
will have small residual value after the emergency is over. Under these circum- 
stances, contractors cannot be expected to make capital outlays that may not be 
fully charged against contracts before the defence work stops. Thus, the Govern- 
ment has authority to provide the contractor with capital. assistance in the form 
either of machinery and equipment or of new buildings or extensions. Everything 
so provided remains the property of the Crown; buildings are constructed on land 
owned by the Crown. Some Crown-owned machine tools used during World War II 
have been rehabilitated and issued to contractors in connection with the present 
defence drive. 


Controls and Priorities.—In the initial stages of the increased defence 


4 production it was necessary to direct the use of certain essential materials produced 


in Canada and elsewhere. The Defence Production Act, Sect. 30, provides that 
“The Governor in Council may, from time to time, designate as an essential material 
any material or substance, the control of the supply and use of which is in his opinion 
essential to ensure the availability of adequate defence supplies or for the construction 
or operation of defence projects”. Orders in Council have designated as essential a 
number of chemicals and chemical compounds, wood-pulp and newsprint, certain 
forms of non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals, and certain forms of iron | 
and steel.* After a material has been declared essential, the Minister of Defence 
Production may regulate its production, supply, distribution and use. In the case 
of non-ferrous metals, control is by an order approval system whereby purchase 
orders placed by manufacturers are screened in the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction. An order approval system was established for primary and wrought 
aluminum, primary copper and certain copper products, primary nickel and certain 
nickel products, cadmium, lead and zinc. Sulphur is controlled under a similar 
system.* ‘The order approval system for cadmium, lead and zinc was cancelled 
in May 1952. 

In the case of steel, supplies were diverted as necessary to defence and defence- 
supporting purposes by the direction of individual requirements at the mill, ware- 
housing or fabricating levels. In addition, the use of structural steel for a wide 
variety of less essential purposes such as, places of amusement, liquor stores, hotels, 
banks and service establishments was placed on a permit basis in February 1951. 
A Ministerial Order of January 1952 prevented the accumulation of excessive 
inventories of steel and ensured that steel would be used for the purpose for which 
it was acquired. | 

In addition to the above controls on specific materials, the Minister of Defence 
Production has general powers for establishing a priority system for any type of 
essential supplies, under Order in Council P.C. 2399 of May 16, 1951. It has not 


* For a list of the Orders in Council and Minister’s orders in force at Dec. 31, 1951, see the report of the 
Department of Defence Production, Apr. 1-Dec. 31, 1951, p. 52. 
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been necessary to exercise these powers formally to any great degree, and priorities 
in Canada have been largely dealt with by informal consultation between the 
Government and representatives of industry. 


Since Canadian firms are dependent on the United States for a considerable 
proportion of their requirements of materials and semi-finished and finished goods, 
the system of controls in that country has an important effect in Canada. Under 
the United States Controlled Materials Plan, which governs steel, copper and 
aluminum, quarterly estimates of Canada’s future requirements are made by the 
Department of Defence Production and are considered in Washington, D.C., along 
with claims from all segments of the United States economy. An allocation is 
then made to Canada and distribution to Canadian industry is carried out through 
the Department. With respect to the general United States Priorities System 
covering machinery, components and items other than steel, copper and aluminum, 
the Department screens applications from Canadian firms and assists them in obtain- 


ing their approved requirements on a basis generally comparable to that accorded . 


to United States concerns. 


When United States procurement agencies or firms have defence requirements 
in Canada, the Canadian contractor makes application for priority treatment on 
behalf of the United States customer. By agreement, the Department gives such 
United States orders treatment comparable to that given to orders for the Canadian 
defence program. 


Strategic Resources.—The industrial effort involved in the defence program 
is making heavy demands on raw materials which Canada produces, not only for 
its own defence effort, but also for that of friendly countries. In the case of nickel, 
in fact, Canada produces about four-fifths of the world supply. Table 3 gives 
statistics for the leading strategic minerals. The high proportion of output exported 
is apparent. 

3.—Canadian Production, Exports and Imports of Principal Non-Ferrous 

Metals, 1951 
(Thousands of short tons) 


Exports to— 


Domestic | _—_ Domestic 
Metal Production United United Else- Imports Supply 
States Kingdom where 

Aluminum, primary........ 445 105 191 58 — 91 
Copper, refined............. 246 29 52 21 2 146 
Lead, refined!.........:.... 162 60 35 11 1 57 
Nickel refined eens 79 70-6 1-6 0-2 —- 6-6 
Lincarefined een eee 220 84 55 7 -- 74 


1 Includes lead smelted from imported ore. 


Canadian output of strategic materials, on the whole, increased rapidly in 1951, 
thus strengthening the base of the defence effort. Table 4 compares the output of 
a number of strategic commodities in 1951 with that of the previous year. Of special 
interest are the increases in petroleum and natural gas owing to the development of 
the western oil fields. | 
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4.—Production of Selected Strategic Commodities, 1950 and 1951 


Actual Output P.C. 
Material Unit Eee 
1950 1951 1950-51 

MTOM OOM eee eee eae tier een ee ooeilee vada ee tes 7000 short tons 3,617 4,736 30°9 
BEIEAIFOM Age colatahe sinhrte oe ele ein. eias re Aa fs 2,317 2,553 10-2 
PERCU OUS ARMA it tet iiate oo crate bse alaislatersid PeItSe eS ‘s 3,300 3,446 4-4 
MB Dt TOUT CLUCOL genie ioe doa well aisle ole & dle Seis oe bierens ’0C0 bbl. per day 80 132 65-0 
NESAIGOLTRD SD) | 30 etic Sao a be ane a 000 M cu. ft. 67, 822 78,485 15-7 
BAUMAN UTNE TIAN Vs fey os 3.5 « ai0:e,a0siniv ie sis isynie acorn cere 000 short tons 395 445 12-7 
Be TOE MO OLIN Mee elie peers m8 hehe Reocfoye « cisheisl aieiaa'e © ce 262 270 3-1 
Gee Corea ELINSS rete aie a aie te cisiv is igs i's wet Spots 8 axazoueis ou¥' dys Gs 170 160 —5-9 
BMG KCl ea LOLS settee et acne ee estege s eiclea ete fren ons ‘s 123 138 12-2 
AOD LOLINS waters ite eee iw ches ass eee Gas wis Wistete 0g s 311 334 7-4 
PTTL Open ae eet lata rok Bete ceo Sa cisheh osPraase luge Ss se a 100 397 297-0 
UESETEESTHTTAIS VSR Sg OR eRe beat oe tee Aone eee ss 1-8 3°5 94-4 
Sopalt, MINE PrOGUCtION nas des hese tens ovecs owe short tons 313 435 39-0 
MeN OStOM Ve CONGCN Ts varices Soc he e sie Sees ovens viene ss 1 14 _ 
“igroyeby full. ae: Ae! alee Oc ES EI OO ir Aiea ’000 short tons 8,473 8,989 6-1 


1 From domestic sources, exeluding lead smelted from imported ore. 


Capital expenditure has been made on a large and increasing scale in order 
to expand Canada’s strategic potential. Table 5 gives investments for 1950 and 1951 
and intentions for 1952. For primary iron and steel, investment in 1952 is expected 
to be about seven times as great as it was in 1950, and for iron-ore mining about 
four times as great. Investment in the chemical products industry will probably 
be nearly four times as great in 1952 as in 1950, and in the non-ferrous metals 
industries over twice as great. The increases in investment in the fields of hydro- 
electric power and of petroleum and natural gas, though proportionately less, are 
important in dollar terms because of the heavy investment in those industries. 
Altogether, about 4 p.c. of the gross national product for 1952 will be devoted to 
investment in the industries mentioned. 


5.—_Investment in Development, New Buildings and Machinery in Selected 
Industries, 1950-521 


(Millions of dollars) 


1952 


Industry 1950 1951? (Intentions) 
_ Non-ferrous metal smelting, refining and processing 
CLL Teth Paty tia eee TEED ss AUC OBA Cd. DOS AR CED DO Ge aeoDe 22-4 39-0 51-3 
SO AFD Save PTE cag bol ae Se ot ee ee oe oe 5-7 15-5 23-1 
mararmnary iromand steel. viscose wha ces oes casera ees 14:6 56-1 103-2 
Petroleum and Natural Gas— 
Exploration and development, ............eeeeeeeee: 64-4 85-8 92-9 
Se Lransmission and refining... 0.2... .ccccsessesccee- 78-6 44-0 85-6 
BeENEera OHI PLOGUCES has. ete. eae ieee aishoalele elelotele os aca 26-3 53-2 99-7 
MERE VIIEOCLOCITIO POWER? ... 52.0 055.0 - oiedn stp aliens 06d oeieiee spielen 340-3 451-1 471-9 
Mptaisteey& iis cetlor L eset Shientet: 552-3 744-7 927-7 
ie cece eens Sy ce la a a er 


1 Prepared in the General Assignments Unit, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PART II.—CIVIL DEFENCE* 


The accelerating threat of aggression that began shortly after the completion 
of demobilization following World War II and made necessary the reorganization — 
of military strength, also made apparent the need for the development of a plan © 
of civil defence as part of Canada’s program of defence against direct attack. Thus, _ 
in October 1948, the Minister of National Defence appointed a Co-ordinator of _ 
Civil Defence whose task it was to prepare such a plan. To assist in the co-ordina- * 
tion of the planning, an interdepartmental committee—the Federal Civil Defence — 
Planning Committee—was established, as well as a Federal-Provincial Advisory _ 
Committee composed of the federal minister responsible for civil defence as chairman _ 
and each provincial minister responsible for civil defence asa member. In February _ 
1951, the administration of civil defence was transferred from the Department of f 
National Defence to the Department of National Health and Welfare. i 


The Canadian plan was developed after study of similar organizations in the : 
United Kingdom, Western Europe and the United States. It was agreed that ‘ 
civil defence organization should be incorporated within the framework of civil — 
government at each level—federal, provincial and local—each with its own sphere ~ 
of responsibility. The country is divided into a number of target areas, around 
each of which is a mutual aid area for immediate support. The territory outside | 
these areas is organized on a mobile support and reception, area basis. The channel. 
of communication is from the federal authority to provincial authority and thence | 
to local authority. = | 


The Federal Office of Civil Defence consists of the Civil Defence Co-ordinator 
and the following services: operations and training, administration and supply, | 
health planning, welfare planning, communications and transportation. A number 
of other departments are involved in planning, such as the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, the Department of Agriculture, Department of Transport and the Defence 
Research Board. 


In co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air Force, an attack-warning system — 
has been established in all target areas and sirens have been provided by the Federal 
Government. In co-operation with the Departments of National Defence and — 
Veterans Affairs, a program of stockpiling medical supplies and equipment is in 
progress across Canada. 


The Federal Civil Defence Technical Training School has been operating — 
continuously since January 1951, conducting staff courses for organizers, inset Oua 
courses (general and rescue), welfare courses and radiological monitoring courses — 
while courses on damage control and tactical operations are being added. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government has sponsored a number of specialist courses for 4 
medical personnel. During the autumn of 1951, a special medical team traversed ‘ 
Canada conducting training for nurses in Atomic Biological and Chemical warfare. © 
Also, an agreement is in effect with the St. John Ambulance Association to under- — 
take a large-scale program of first-aid training of civil defence workers for which © 
the Federal Government pays a per capita grant. 


BE RES. wast ne? LAGI SF yale 


ae 


Fae RE NEM oe 


Federal assistance to the provinces by way of meeting the costs of adminis- — 
tration and purchasing operational requirements consists of a grant amounting 
to eight cents per capita (based on 1951 Census figures) plus an additional six cents 


PG oe pS) ens ate tapas nS 


* Prepared from information supplied by F. F. Worthington, Civil Defence Co-ordinator, Department i 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. “y 
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per capita in the main target areas. These federal grants must be equalled by 
provincial contributions. Also, the Federal Government has offered to bear a portion 

of the cost of standardizing fire-hose couplings. By mid-1952, Ontario and Alberta 
had accepted the offer and were proceeding with a standardization program. Large 
quantities of training equipment have been provided by the Federal Government to 
the provinces in order to foster their training programs. Draft agreements have 
also been circulated to all provinces whereby the Federal Government will share, 
with the provinces on an equal basis, in paying workmen’s compensation, where 
necessary, to a civil defence worker. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1952, 14 civil defence manuals were published 
by the Federal Government to assist in organizing, training and general education, 
in addition to which a considerable amount of guiding literature was issued to assist 
‘provincial and local governments. 


Each province has developed its own civil defence organization, patterned on 
that of the Federal Government. Certain provinces have conducted civil defence 
training courses similar to those of the Federal Government with the object of training 
local instructors and key personnel. 


Civil defence organization at local level consists of the following services: 
police, fire, health, ambulance, welfare, rescue, engineer, public utilities, communi- 
cation, transportation and information. Many of the main centres of population 
have made considerable advances in organization and training. An estimated 
50,000 civil defence workers were reported on strength as at Mar. 31, 1952. 


During 1951 an agreement was made between Canada and the United States 
whereby each country pledged itself to go to the assistance of the other in event of 
attack. A number of working groups have been formed to carry out specific tasks 
in the development of ways and means of carrying out this agreement. The 
provinces of Canada, too, have discussed with adjoining states of the United States 
the working out of their mutual problems. In this regard also, close liaison has 
been kept with the United Kingdom and other NATO countries. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services* 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the decennial and quinquennial 
censuses are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federa] and prov- 
incial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical, 
the individual Departments concerned with the particular subject should be con- 
tacted as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1190-1211. Certain Government 
bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and the appeal it 
has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating 
in Canada and with general requests originating abroad; for information on Canada 
and Canadian affairs, the Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. The 
Departments of Agriculture, Resources and Development and Mines and Technical 
Surveys, while not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of information 


to a greater extent than most other Government Departments, and several other 


Departments have Publicity Branches or Public Relations Divisions. 


Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports | 
and publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports 
which are tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. 


However, for the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information| 
agencies mentioned above are described. 


Section 2 has been prepared with the purpose of presenting to the reader a) 
directory of all sources of information, federal and provincial, and thereby directing: 
the reader to the proper channels from which he can draw material relating to any 
particular subject. 


*Revised in the Divisions mentioned in the text of this Section. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 43). In 1948, this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics 

Act (R.S.C, 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (11-12 

Geo. VI, c. 45). 


The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish sta- 
tistical data, bearing on Canada, for government and administration, whether 
municipal, provincial, national or international; and (2) to assist in meeting the 
needs of non-governmental users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of 
the value of statistics to business efficiency and social security. 


Inquiries—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received in 
the Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate divisions and answered as 
expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort, from the statistical side, deals 
with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon which 
the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless, only inquiries of a 
statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the principal publication 
agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of its reports cover all aspects of 
the national economy. 


The policy with regard to the distribution of publications is to extend the service 
to the public as widely as possible at a minimum cost. A special subscription rate 
of $30 per annum entitles the subscriber to receive as issued a copy of each Report, 
including the daily News Bulletin. Statistical information not of general inter- 
est is published as Reference Papers or Memoranda and additional subscription 
rates of $5 and $15 respectively, are charged for all issues of these two categories. 
A discount of 25 p.c. is allowed on the excess over $5 of single purchases totalling 
between $5 and $20: on single purchases of between $20 and $50 the discount is 
50 p.c. of the excess over $20. 


A complete list of Bureau publications is available from the Dominion Statis- 
‘tician. Orders for reports should be sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, giving the correct title or titles of the publication or series of reports in 
which the applicant is interested and should include the necessary remittance 
in the form of a cheque or money-order made payable to the Receiver General 


of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge 
of international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known 


and understood abroad. 


a To perform the first function, the Division produces and distributes various 
“documents on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on 
related developments abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The 
Division also answers inquiries from Canadian sources on these subjects (except for 
e s 
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inquiries from the press which are handled by the Department’s Press Office) as well 
as requests for information about Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, 
by Canadian posts abroad, and by individuals and organizations in other countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by officials at Canadian 


Ne 


posts. The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information — 


policy abroad, in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives 


of Canadian foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep — 


Missions informed of developments within Canada. Journalists, and others who 
visit Canada to write of Canadian affairs, are given assistance from time to time 
by the Division; its responsibilties also include the co-ordination of the Government’s 
activities in the field of cultural relations. 


Information Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce.—lInfor- | 
mation, pertaining specifically to trade, is obtainable from this Branch, which 5 


maintains close liaison with all other Branches and Divisions of the Department 


and with a number of Crown companies. It is responsible for the production of 


Foreign Trade and Commerce Extérieur, the weekly publications of the Foreign 


Trade Service, and for the preparation of brochures, some of which are required — 


for distribution at trade fairs in other countries; information is also made available 
° . ry * 4. ° . . . ° . e . 
to Canadian Trade Commissioners for distribution within their respective territories. 


The Branch is closely identified with the Canadian International Trade Fair, although — 


promotional literature is distributed directly from the headquarters of that organi- 
zation at Toronto, Ont. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and — 
Welfare.—The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions — 


of the Department of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, 
is the production and distribution of educational material on health, welfare, 
social security and civil-defence, for use throughout the country. This information, 
issued in the English and French languages, includes books, pamphlets, periodicals, 


posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, press and magazine features and ~ 


releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in co-operation with the National 


Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays are distributed in Canada — 
through provincial authorities. The most important periodicals published by the a 
Division are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition Notes 
(monthly), Industrial Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi- — 


annually) and Nutrition Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Radio broadcasting is an important — 


medium of information to the public along with newspapers, films and other means — 
of communication. Radio broadcasting in Canada is a combination of a publicly — 
owned national system and privately owned local community stations, many of 


which are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has— 


become one of the most effective channels through which information, official and 


unofficial, is broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important 
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in Canada than in most other countries, because of the widely distributed population 
and the number of sparsely peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the 
gaps with high-powered transmitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. 
The CBC has also pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater stations 
attached to the network lines, that serve areas unable, because of topographical 
conditions, to receive an adequate signal from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion 
of national and regional network time and include news, drama, informative talks, 
children’s programs, school broadcasts, public-service broadcasts, sports, women’s 
activities, etc. Listeners have a very wide range of radio fare, since the CBC 
not only produces its own programs in the various production centres across Canada, 
but brings in selected programs from the networks in the United States, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and other national radio systems. The CBC maintains 
a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters, New York, 
and is credited with having done more to inform listeners of the United Nations’ 
activities than any other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Shortwave Service, operated by the CBC on behalf 
of the Federal Government, programs are broadcast in fifteen languages: English, 
French, Czech, German, Dutch, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, Italian, 
Russian, Portuguese, Spanish, Slovak and Ukrainian. The CBC International 
Service broadcasts information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada 

as part of the general information plan for promoting a better understanding of 
Canada in other countries. Since the CBC shortwave transmitters at Sackville, 
N.B., have the strongest signal reaching Europe from this side of the Atlantic, 
the transmitters are made available to United Nations radio, for regular trans- 
missions, free of charge. 


The National Film Board.—The National Film Board is dedicated to the 
visual interpretation of Canada in motion pictures, film-strips and stills, both for 
Canadians and for the better understanding of Canada abroad. (For detaifs of sub- 
jects, see pp. 348-350.) Since its establishment in 1939, the Board has produced 

some 2,700 films in English, French and foreign-language versions and more than 500 

film-strips. It has built up a library of some 100,000 still pictures, adding about 7,000 
prints annually. As a service to Government Departments and other official 
. bodies, the Board maintains a film preview library of approximately 3,900 NFB 
_ and other prints, and 520 film-strips. The Board also acts as official photographer 
_ for the Government, recording and preserving occasions of historic interest, such as 
- Royal Journey, the Board’s first full-length colour feature, which was distributed to 
_ theatres the world over. 


. The Board’s activities are carried on by four branches—Production, Technica] 
- Operations, Distribution. and Administration—their titles indicating the nature 
, of their operations. Current production rate is about 200 film projects annually 
and approximately the same number of film-strips, including language versions. 


$ 
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Maintenance of high technical quality of films is assisted by operations and research 
of the Technical Operations Branch, responsible recently for developing a dual 
sound track which permits two language versions on one film. 


In Canada, non-theatrical 16 mm. and 35 mm. theatrical prints are distributed, 
the former through regional offices in each province to interested groups, including 
about 7,900 voluntary film-using organizations, while the latter are placed in theatres 
through commercial distributors on a contract basis. 


Distribution of non-theatrical films is assisted by 330 film libraries and 340 


film councils. Provincial educational and other agencies promote the use and 
distribution of films for educational and informational purposes. This work is 
organized, stimulated and correlated by the Board through a staff of 62 field men 
whose combined efforts brought NFB films to an audience of over 11,000,000 
persons in 149,922 screenings in 1952. The Distribution Branch services posts of 


the Departments of External Affairs and Trade and Commerce in 45 countries in 


addition to NFB offices at London, New York and Chicago. 


Newsreel and television distributions are growing rapidly, the latter currently 
comprising about 2,500 bookings annually. The Board works in co-operation with 
the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, distributing films through 66 outlets in 
the United States. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official Informa- 
tion, it is necessary that the reader understands the broad differences in function 
between federal and provincial departments and their separate fields of work. 


Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, 
currency and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population, 
national defence, etc., are constitutionally federal affairs and, in such fields, the 
respective Departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to com- 
municate. Other fields of effort, such as the administration of lands and natural 
resources, education, roads and highways, and health and hospitals, are the 
responsibility of the provinces under the British North America Act, but certain 
Federal Departments are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects 


and, as is the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordinating and — 


presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating 
to the actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to 


“ia 


the particular provinces concerned. The Federal Government, while not adminis- — 


tering the resources within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the 


provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, especially production — 


data, on a national basis, marketing data on international, national and provincial 
bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, and also on 
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a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of live stock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and crop yields are cases in 
point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection and reforesta- 
tion offer good examples. Where inquiries are directed to federal sources, they 
should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual departments listed in the Directory 
for information not of a statistical nature; in the case of statistical information 
inquiries should be addressed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


: Bearing these points in mind, the reader will be able to apply the information 
given in the Directory to best advantage. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, charged, under the 
Public Printing and Stationery Act, with responsibility for the sale and free dis- 
tribution of government publications, issues a Monthly Catalogue of all Federal 
Government publications, regular selected titles, bulletins and library check lists. 
The Monthly Catalogue, including the price list, is consolidated annually, classified 
on a departmental basis adequately indexed and cross-referenced, and is obtainable 
on. application at $3-00 a year. The Supervisor of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, also publishes subject catalogues and special bulletins advertising new 
government publications. The titles of some publications produced for free dis- 
tribution only, and obtainable from the issuing federal departments, are listed in 
the Monthly Catalogue published by the Queen’s Printer. Lists of publications are 
often available, too, from the individual Departments. 


Most provincial government printed publications may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer of the Province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland......... St. John’s Ontario. Tages Fee. Toronto 
Prince Edward Island..Charlottetown Manitoba............. Winnipeg 
WORE COTA, sale. ae Halifax Saskatchewan.......... Regina 
New Brunswick ....... Fredericton Alberta. 7} gig xicls Sa RRR Edmonton 
‘eG ARR idle Rare ae Quebec British Columbia....... Victoria 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed 
to Ottawa, Ont. . 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Information Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general re- 
quests originating in all countries 
outside Canada) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries, Information and 
Educational Services 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all subjects) 
Dept. of Transport 
Information Bureau 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimental Farms Service (sta- 

tions and farms’ throughout 
Canada) 

Dept. ot Resources and Development 
(Yukon and Northwest Territories) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 

Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 

Canadian Farm Loan Board (long- 
term mortgage loans) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (long-term mortgage 
loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Film Board 
and photographs) 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Geological Survey of Canada 

Branch 

Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branc 

Dept. of Resources and Development 
Editorial and Information Division 
Northern Administration Division 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Editorial and Information Division 


Indian Affairs Branch 


(films, filmstrips 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 


atory, Victoria, B.C 


Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Atomic Energy Control Board 


(policy, regulations) 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Eldorado Mining and Refining, 1944, 
Limited 

National Film Board (films) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Subject 


BROAD GENERAL 
oO. 
NFORMATION 

NADAS RESOURCES 

E A ie he % 


INSTITUTIONS 


i 


AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL 
AND 


FARMING 


ARCTIC 


ASTRONOMY 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information iz 
regard to particular provinces appli: 
cation should be made to: N’f’ld,) 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I, 
Tourist and Information Bureau 
N.S., Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B., Dept. of Industry and Recon 
struction or Dept. of Provincia 
Secretary-Treasurer; Que., Bureat 
of Statistics; Ont., ureau oO 
Statistics and Research or Dept. o 
Travel and Publicity; Man., Dept 
of Industry and Commerce, Trave 
and Publicity Bureau and Dept 
of Provincial Secretary; Sask.) 
Bureau of Publications; Alta., Pub. 
licity Bureau, Dept. of Economix 
Affairs; B.C., Bureau of Economic: 
and Statistics. ‘ 


| 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask., Depts, 
of Agriculture > 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor: 
mation and Research Branch '! 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Sta 
tistics and Publication Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Im 
migration, Publications Branck 
and Extension Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industries and Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Statistic: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum 
maries of provincial data) 


| 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Transport 

: Civil Aviation Division (controls, 

licences and facilities, such as 
radio aids and licences) 

Air Transport Board (licensing of 
commercial air services and the 
economic regulation of such air 
services) 

Bureau of Transportation Economics 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of National Defence 

_ Directorate of Public Relations 

(Air Force) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

- Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

National Film Board (films and 

photographs) 

National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 

(aeronautical research 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Insurance (for trust and loan 
business, administers also the Small 


Loans Act) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

Post Office Department, Savings 
Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
summary statistics) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Blindness Control Division 
Old Age Assistance Division 


Dept. ot Public Works 
Chief Architect’s Branch 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
P Corporation 

National Research Council. Division 
ix of Building Research (materials 


of construction, building codes, 
Se soil and snow mechanics) 
‘Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
_ Hospital Design Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a 


ees se 


—_. 
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i Subject 


AVIATION 


BANKING 
Trust and Loan 
Companies 


BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


BROADCASTING 
See ‘‘Radio”’ 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


| 
| 


Sources for Provincial Data 


# 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Air Service 

Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court, Registry of Deeds 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary 

Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 


Dept. ot Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
ce 
Attorney-General, Dept. of Insur- 
ance 
Sask. :—Registrar ot Securities 
Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 
sury Branches 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


“Old Age 


Sources same as for 
° J . 
Assistance’ excepting: 


P.E.I.:—Director. of Blind Persons’ 
Allowances 

B.C.:—Blind Persons Allowance 
Board 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory 


Inspection Branch 

Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment 
Community Planning Branch 


Man.:—Dept. of Labour 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 

Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
C.:—Dept. of Finance, Public 
Housing 


Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch 

Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Department of Transport : 
Canal Services CANALS 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


Canadian Citizenship Registration CITIZENSHIP 
iets See also 
Canadian Citizenship Branch eS oi: 
National Film Board (films, film- Population 


strips, photographs) 


CIVIL AVIATION 
See ‘‘Aviation”’ 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Attorney Gen 
N.S.:—Chairman, Civil Deter 


| Province House ; 
Ont.:—Chairman, Civil Defenc 

| Committee 4 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare CIVIL Man.:—Dept. of Attorney-General 
Civil Defence Division ) Sask.:—Director of Civil Defence 
Dept. of Social Welfare ar 

| Rehabilitation pf 


Alta.:—Co-ordinator of Civil 
He tence, Dept. of Municipal Affa 


Dept. of Provincial Secreta 


Dept. of Lands and Foresil 


Ri 
ry 
: 
N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mine 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Nature 

Resources, Mines Branch a 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resource 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Mineral 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forest 
Dept. of Mines , 


Que.: 
Meteorological Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


5 OE 


Dept. of Transport , 
‘ Meteorological Division, Toronto 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 5, 
Geological Survey, Mines Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration - and 
Lands Branch (wireless com- 
munication in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic 
National Parks Branch (tele- 


velopment 


phones in National Parks) P.E.I.:—Tourist and Informatio 
pein of raeport epRamnissienets COM. 0 eo f ce Be 
regulation of certain telegrap ue.:—Public Service Boar 

= and tslepbane companies) MUNICATIONS 3 Ueshepeee ees pate aa f 
ept. of Transport \ one iy nt.: unicipal Board an urea 
Telecommunication Division— For ‘Post Office of Statistics and Research i 
radio communications; aviation and ‘Mail’ Man.:—Manitoba Telephone Syste: 
radio and marine radio; Govern- a cise Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones ; 
ment telegraph and _ telephone See ‘Post Office Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele 


services (telegraph and telephone 
services in remote areas) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


phones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
R.C.M.P. Provincial Headquarte! 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Health 


Yept. of National and 

Welfare 
Physical Fitness Division (recrea- 

tional layouts and facility sug- 
gestions) 

‘ederal District Commission 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Sentral Mortgage 
Corporation 

Community Planning Association 


of Canada 


and Housing 


Jept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
Forestry Branch 
‘ederal District Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
‘Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Dept. of Fisheries 


Conservation and Beccles 
Services 

‘lational Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

epartment of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
-rivy Council 

-ublic Archives 

Jominion Bureau of Statistics 


Jominion Bureau of Statistics 


\ 


Dept. of Defence Production 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
2 Market and Economic Services 
Sentral Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage 
activities) 
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COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


| 
| 
| 


| conse CONSERVATION _ CONSERVATION | 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


See also 
“Cost of Living’’ 


] 
| 


CONTROLS 
AND PRIORITIES 


CO-OPERATIVES 
(including Credit 
Unions) 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| CONSTITUTION : 


Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Sask.:—Depts. of 


unicipal Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Community Planning 
Branch 
Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Town Planning Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Regional Development Division 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Regional Planning Division 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.: 

Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Dept. otf Hydraulic Resources 

nt.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dept. of Planning and Develop- 

ment, Conservation Branc 


and 


Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. ot Mines and Natural 
Resources 


Dept. of Agriculture 


All Provinces except B.C.:—Depts 
of Attorney General 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries 
Co-operatives 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S. : Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


and 


Que. rele ts of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Co-operation and Markets Branch 
Man.:—Dept. ot Agriculture and 
Immigration, Co-operative Ser- 
vices Branch 
Sask.: operatives and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.: of Industries 
Labour 
C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld.:—Dept, of Municidal Ata 


eae Pca || and Supply 
ae . of Industries and 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics COST OF LIVING Labour 2 
f Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Indust 


—— 


N’f’ld.: 
PEL: 


) ( Dept. of Education 
Dept. of Resources and Development ists 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch | (ara Division 
National Parks Branch Nova Scotia College of Art 
National Museum of Canada | N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and D. 


Tourist and Informagae 
Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration velopiient) Handicraft sad De 
tes yo Branch (Indian CREATIVE ART ge Rapes Brunswick Museun 
andicrafts aint John 
National Gallery of Canada AND S Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture (rura 
National Film Board (films, film- handicrafts) 
strips, photographs) HANDICRAFTS 
Dept. Suis Affairs (veterans 
only 


Public Archives 


Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education 
of Agriculture ang 


Immigration (handicrafts) 


Dept. of National Health and Wel- Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Ad 
fare Education Division 
Physical Fitness Division (theatre Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affair 
arts and handicrafts) (cultural activities) 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 


All Provinces: 
General 
Additional— 
N’f’ 
Welfare 
P-E.1;, .B-G-: 
and Welfare 


Depts. of Attorn 


Dept. ot Justice 
Clemency Branch 


The Penitentiary Commission CRIME 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare AND Que.: . of Social Welfare 
Research Division and Youth % 
National Film Board (films, photo- DELINQUENCY Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
graphs) ¢ tutions y 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics an.: of Health and, 


Public Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 

and Rehabilitation | 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare ~ 


For information with regard to in- 

dividual Crown Companies apply as 

follows: 2 

N’f’?ld.:—Dept. of Economic 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 


eres Resources _ 


incorporation of companies) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dept 
of Defence Production and the 
National Research Council (for 
administration of Crown Com- {| 
panies) | 
Dept. of Transport | 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation J 


peak ef Sa 
ept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint CURRENCY | 
Dominion Bureau ot Statistics t SSVTT RRsat re 


Dept. of Secretary of State os 


CROWN 
COMPANIES 


Execu tive 


“CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE 


See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


(also Milk Control Board tor 
Ont. and B.C.) 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dairy Commission 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
H Bureau of Statistics 
| Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
| Immigration, Milk Control 
Board, Dairy Branch 
[ Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dairy Commission 


Dairy Products Division 
Bacteriology and Dairy Research 
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) N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
. sources 
wena ar Rah ppt cot atte Salers 
Dept. of Agriculture Deer apr seis sa aig eta che tba ih 
Dal Flusbendry Division | of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 


Division DAIRYING 


National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs in co-operation with the 
Dept. of Agriculture) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


DEATHS 
: See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Directorates of Naval Informa- 
tion 
Public Relations (Army) 
Public Relations (R.C.A.F.) 
Public eBen. (Defence Re- 
search Boar 
Dept. of Defence Production DEFENCE 
Chadian Commercial Corporation 
Detence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 


Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare 
Civil Defence Co-ordinator 


DEFENCE 


Dept. of Defence Production 
| 


CONTRACTS 


Bank of Canada ) ( 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
_ Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


N’f’?Ild.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 


Nova Scotia Research Founda- 


2 
Dept. of Resources and Development NB. = Dept. of Industry and De- 


veys 
Administration Branch velopment 
_ Engineering and Water Resources Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
! tench a3 merce, Economic Research 
orestry Branch _ p ECONOMIC Bureau 
' Northern Administration ~ and a f Statistics and 
| Lands Branch (for Eskimos) AND SOCIAL Ontrsg nee Y 
Dept. of National Health and RESEARCH | Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
i Welfare merce, Bureau of Industrial 
| Research Division Development 
Dept. of Agriculture Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
| Economics Division a visor 
Board of Transport Commissioners Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- Planning Board 
_ nomics t Alta.:—Director of Industrial Devel- 
Dept. of Fisheries . s opment and Economic Research 
Market and Economic Services Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Central Mortgage and Housing B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
_ Corporation ; Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Defence Production j | 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 98452—764 


ke 
be 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data : 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation mn 
(school broadcasts) : 
Dept. of Resources and Development f 
Northern Administration and | 
Lands Branch (N.W.T.) ‘ | 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical | 
sak ] Health and Welf 
Dept. of National Health an elfare is 
Depi'el Citsenahipand ignmigiation | | EDUCATION | | AllProvinces:—Depts. of Education 
Soe tite pone or es Beth, For ‘Informational ther phaser oedueetaiya aaa 
Indian Affairs Brancl Films’ Additional :—Que.:—Dept. of Trade 
Dept. es Veterans Affairs (veterans lims See and Conimerce™ Buredutor ae 
only . 


Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational: Training 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Services 
National Gallery of Canada 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


h 
N’f?’ld. ; Spee of Economic _ 


he BO 


“Motion Pictures’ tistics 


Dept. of Resources and Development 


: : sg is Cause 
Engineering and Water Resources 


N.S., Sask., Alta., B.C. —Powdl 


Branch 
Bava Territories Power ELECTRIC Que.: yee ae Commissial 
ommission =| 
National Film Board (films, film- POWER ; Dept. Phe Fee eae E 


strips and photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(central electric stations) 


Commission of Onta1io 
Man eee of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Hydro Electric Boa 

Dept. ot Public Utilities 
Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Lands 


and Forests 


All Provinces:—Depts. of aol 
BE culture (farm labour) 
f 
Ee 
Les 
i 
\ 


Dept. of Labour 
National Employment Service 
Economics and Research Branch 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
; tunities for, and conditions of, 


pee N.S., Man.:—Depts. of 


Lab our 


ues 
Emp loyment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau otf Statistics and Research 
St of Industries | 
Labour | 
os 


| EMeLovment | EMpLovwent 


employment i in the Federal Civil | 


Service) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


4 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture | 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture Fy 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce _ 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture a 
Immigration, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Com 
merce 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Bi 


EXHIBITIONS —Baaertions | 


| Exrvosives EXPLOSIVES | 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Canadian Government Travel Bu- 
reau (sportsmen’s shows) 


a 


ze 


‘and Industry 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Explosives Division 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 


Press Office 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Family Allowances Division 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


a 
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Forage Crops Division 
Economic Fibre Division 
Plant Products Division 
National Film Board (films 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
( Nve 
‘ lp Garces 
De t. of Agriculture E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
ho Agriculture 


Que. ratiiaea Le 2 ely lactis 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
FIELD CROPS Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Crops, 
Seeds and Weeds Branch 


ield Husbandry Division 
and 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Immigration 
culture, Field Crop Branches 


| | Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 


’ 


[ P.E.1I.:—Provincial. Treasurer 
| N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 


N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Que.:—Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.: inci 

Man., Sask., Alta.:—Provincial 
Treasury Depts. 


Dept. of Finance FINANCE 
Bank of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See also ‘‘Taxation”’ 


All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural fire 
losses) 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 

sources 

N.S., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 

and Forests 

FIRE N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. ot Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service: Dept. of 


National Film Board (films, photo- Pa ha tv ee Ses cn pd 


eee os a ai ay Saat { Forest Protection Division 
paces) | Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Prog esources: Dept. of Labour, 
[ The Fire Commissioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Dept. of Insurance 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines 


aa a 
Nee ee Sa SS 


PREVENTION 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 
Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Fisheries Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 


velopment, Fisheries Branch 


ears 


Dept. of Fisheries 


Information and Educational Serv- Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
ices ite of Usee and Commerce, 
_ Fish R h Board f s ureau of Statistics 
. Gees L Foy oon > FISHERIES Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
National Film Board (films, photo- AN ee NE ey are Fish and Wildlife Division 
graphs) Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natura! 


Dominion Bureau ot Statistics Resources, : é 
| Game and Fisheries Branch 
[ Sask.: 


Dept. of Natura! Resources, 
| Fisheries Branch 
| Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


Provincial Game Commission 


FOOD AND DRUGS 


See ‘‘Standards’’ 
and ‘‘Nutrition’’ 
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a slr teh st 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


FOREIGN 


Bank of Canada EXCHANGE 


) ( N’f’Jd.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources | 
ep, vt Exesoiiers aud (evelopment P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


National Helm Bae ene film- FOREST N.S Beste Path ye B.C.:— 
strips, photographs aa ee ¥ SR | 
Dept. of Agriculture, RESOURCES [| wp Dogihof Lande gad Fe 
Division of Forest Biology Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics Resources. Forest traneh 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


FRUIT 


See ‘Horticulture’ 


FUEL a 
See Coall!; “Oi. 3 
‘Forest Resources” 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re-. 
sources 

P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.: 
of Agriculture 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and | 
Forests : 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natura! Resources 


Depts. 
Dept. ot Agriculture ; 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 
Experimental Farms Service (ranch 
fur production) 
National Film Board (photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (gen- 
eral fur products statistics) 


FUR FARMING 


See also 
“Trapping” 


Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 


cacoataplical Branches. Pe el ees on een eee 
anadian Board on Geographica 

Names < GEOGRAPHY 
Public Archives 


| 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources . 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Alta.:—Geographic Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division (coil 


surveys) 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


sources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Que.:—Dept. of Mines 

Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 

Geological Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Mines Branch F 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources. 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals) 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys GEOLOGY 
Geological Survey 


Dept. of Secretary of State (Federal- 
Provincial channel of com- 


GOVERNMENT 


munication) 2 aly era ; 
Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act For ‘Senate of Milde eee Erovinae: Afar 
and Voters Lists) Cc da’ ‘H f -E.t., IN.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 

: : : anada, ouse oO Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Prov- 

Clerk of the Privy Council (appoint- f ncial’ S ey a 
ments, orders in council, sta- Commons’ and as pe sgl mehe 4 

F ie N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 

5 en pies and sy obec Library of Tesesees " 
ft iti i igrati : ice | 

ss Sn nailing SCV SenshistEe chee Parliament’ See Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


] 
A 


Dept. of Resources and Development 


(for Yukon and N.W T.) 


, 


“Parliament’’ ‘ 
| 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
N’f'ld., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health ‘ 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health and Wel- 
Dept. of National Health and PD, 
Welfare : 5 HEALTH pole oat aay Ok ng Depts. of 
ealt ranc . - 2 
National Film Board films. film- For ‘Health of A Bisciene, of Liealegud. sora 
strips, photographs ’ , 
Dept. of Resources and Development S nee a a an ees ob Beat EOO cee 
(for N.W.T.) Bei, ax : be ae B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Jominion Bureau of Statistics (hos- Affairs Gescad) 


ital statistics pants 
P ) ept. of Provincial Secretary 


(mental. hospitals) 
} British Columbia Hospital Insur- 


ance Commission 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
VN . 
Transportation "’ 


N’f’ld.:—Legislative Library 
Gosling Memorial Library 
N.S.:—Public Archives 
N.B.:—Legislative Library 
Que.:—The Archives 
Ont. :—Legislative Library 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Provincial Archivist 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask.:—Archives Board 
Alta.:—Archives,: Provincial Library 
B.C.:—Dept. of Education 


Provincial Archivist 


Public Archives 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch (historic 


sites and monuments) eee BE is 3b Sa Ee vat 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations HISTORY 
(war histories, official war sum- 


maries, etc.) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture, Horticul- 
tural Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit 
Branch 

Ont. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture Branches 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Division 
Experimental Farms Service, Horti- 
r culture Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HORTICULTURE | 


( N’f’ld.s:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘“‘Parliament”’ 


HOUSING 
See ‘Building 
Construction”’ 


3 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch ‘ P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
District Superintendents of [mmi- Niesaral Resources 
gration, Halifax, Montreal, Tor- Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
onto, Winnipeg and Vancouver veepent 
Dept. of Labour Bureau of Statistics and Research 
_ Special Services Branch IMMIGRATION Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Dept. vd eS National Health and livthigtation aH } 
“a e ees ; 

Quarantine, Immigration Medical eit eae elfare an 
; and Sick Mariners Division Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
National Film Board (films, photo- B.C. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


graphs) ee 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


et 
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National Gallery of Canada 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 

Dept. of Labour - 

Annuities Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Insurance Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Dept. of 
Surveys 

Dept. of Defence Production 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

Dominich Bureau of Statistics 


Mines and Technical 


Dept. of Justice ; 
‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Information and Publicity Branch 
Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Unemployment Insurance 
mission 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, fair 
wages, etc.) 
International Labour Organization 
Branch 
National Employment Service 
National Advisory Council 
Manpower 
National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 
Dept. of Secretary of State (registra- 
tion of trade unions) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Com- 


on 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


INCOME TAX 


See ‘‘Taxation” 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See 
“Manufacturing” 


N’f’ld.:—(for Provincial Companies) 
Dept. of Finance 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C. (for Provincial 
Companies) : — Superintendents 
of Insurance 
Que. (for Provincial Companies):— 
Provincial Treasury Dept., In- 
surance Branch 
Ont. (for Provincial Companies):—_ 
ept. of Insurance 


INSURANCE, 
LIFE, _ FIRE, ETC. 


For ‘Unemployment 
Insurance’ 
See “Labour” 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation ; 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch ; ; 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


| IRON AND STEEL | 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 


General 


‘ 


N’f’ld., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont.) 
Man., Sask., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Labour j 
of Industries and 


Dept. 
Ont., Alta., 


Labour 

Additional:—Que., 
B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 

Statistics ; 


LABOUR 


See also‘. Workmen's 
m ion’ 
Compensation” 


EON OO 


i 
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Dept. of Resources and Development 


Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 


Immigration Branch (for land 
settlement) 
Dept. of Transport 
Lands Branch 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also carries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General 
and under contract, enforcement 
of the Criminal Code and Prov- 
incial Statutes in all provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario; is 
the only law enforcement body 
in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the 
welfare of Eskimos and Indians 
in these territories. The Minister 
in control of the Force is the 
Minister of Justice.) 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 

Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Resources and Development 

(for Yukon and _ Northwest 
Territories) 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch E 
(Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
Dept. ot Secretary of State (adminis- 
tration of Canada Temperance 
Act) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
| tistical report covering Canada) 


Dept. of Agriculture 

| - Live Stock and Live-stock Products 

Division (for marketing data) 

_ Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
administration of disease control 
regulations, meat inspection, 


etc. 

Animal Husbandry Division (for 
general information) 

Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

' Agricultural Commodities Branch 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to Dept. of 
Agriculture) : 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 

National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 

- and development programs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


LANDS AND 
LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


ENFORCEMENT 


LEGISLATION ~ 
For Statutory Orders 
and Regulations 
“Government” 


See 


‘LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


f 


Sources for Provincial Data 
N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
of Public 


P.E.I.:—Commissioner 
Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Board 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Colonization 
Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
esources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


All Provinces:—Depts. of the 
Attorney General 
All Provinces except Man. and 


B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 
eral 
Man.: 
B.C. 


Legislative Counsel 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 

P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission. 

N.S., Que., Sask.:—Liquor Com- 
missions 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Man.:—Liquor Contro] Commission 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.B., Ont., Sask., Alta., 
B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
Live-stock Branches 

N.S., Que.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry Branches 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Live Stock Branch 

Additional:—Que., Aita., B.C.:— 


Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources. 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
B.C.:—Dept of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation of companies and 
Companies Act) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Industrial Development Division 

Bank of Canada 

Industria! Development Bank 
National Research Council 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 

National Gallery of Canada (for 
industrial designs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. ot Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geological Survey; Surveys and 
Mapping Branch (geological, 
topographical and general maps; 
hydrographic and navigation 
charts) 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ices (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 
maps 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Geological Survey 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 


production data) 


Subject 


MAIL 


See ‘‘Post Office”’ 


MANUFACTURING 
See also ‘‘Crown 
Companies"”’ 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


MERCHANDISING | 


METALS 
(other than 
Iron and Steel) 


METEOROLOGY 
See ‘‘Weather”’ 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., B.C.—Dept. of Trade and 
Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce a 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry | 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of 
Commerce 

Bureau of Industrial Development | 

Sask.:—Economic Advisory and: 

« Planning Boar ] 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 

Additional:—Que., Ont., Alta., 
B.C.:—Bureaus of Statistics 


Industry and 


N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and: 
Highways a 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, 
Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Lands and Forests 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines : 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Natural Resources | 


Research 


Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce . 
Bureau of Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 


Man.: 


B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re-: 
sources 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts.) 
of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines _ 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural) 


Resources, Mines Branc i 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources) 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals | 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 

ppt. of Mines and Technical | N’f Hae corte of Mines and Re- 
urveys 

Yept. of Resources and ay N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 

ors ey n and Northwest | MINING AND N.B okey of Lands and Mines 

erritories ree i . 

Yept. of Defence Production MINERALS es ge ot cere encee atural 


Jominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


J) 


Sonal Film Board 
(Produces documentary films, news- 

zels and short subjects for theatrical, 
on-theatrical and television distribu- 
on: film-strips and photographs for 
aformational, educational and archives 
urposes and other visual materials 
evoted to the interpretation of the 
lanadian scene to audiences both at 
ome and abroad; and maintains a 
irge film-preview library for the benefit 
f Government Departments and other 
ficial bodies.) 
Yept. of National Health and Welfare 

Information Services Division 
Physical Fitness Division 


Jational Gallery of Canada } 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics = 


(Maintains a library of art films.) 
Public Finance and Transporta- 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


tion Division 


Jational Gallery of Canada 

‘ublic Archives (and Military 
Museum) 

Yept. of Resources and Development 

National Parks Branch 

National Museum of Canada 

Historic Parks Museums 


| MUSEUMS 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


Jominion Bureau of Statistics 


NATURALIZATION 


See 
also ‘‘Population”’ 


Eee. of Citizenship and oS) 
Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch 


. 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce 
educational or informational films 
N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Ont. and 
Man. buy such films but do not 
produce them 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Film Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Photographic Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Photographic Branch 
All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards for censoring films 
prior to public exhibition. — Details 
may be obtained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of Educa- 
tion and Travel, Provincial Censorship 
Boards and Regional National Film 
Board Offices. 


N’f 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal ‘Affairs 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner 


and 


Not including provincial universities 
~in Sask., Alta. and B. Cc. 

N’f’ld.: 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 


Saint John 

Que.: Musée de la 
Province de pinheo Quebec; 
Commercial and Industrial Mus- 
eum of Montreal 

Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum (in- 
cluding © Archeology, Geology. 
Mineralogy, Paleontology and 
Zoology); Ontario Archives, Tor- 
onto 

Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 


peg 

Sask :—Provincial Museum of Na- 
tural History, Regina 

B. 


raral History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data ; 
Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and operation of graving docks), 
Chief Engineer’s Branch (for 
arine works construction) . 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Canal Services (aids 
to marine navigation) 


T slecoumounics on eth (radio | 

aids to navigation 

Canadian Maritime Commission NAVIGATION 
National Research Council | ee See ae Bis? 


Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (applications of 
radar to navigation) 

Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 
National Harbours Board 


N’f’ld., pues Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health 


P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Slee N.S., i nee: :—Depts. of Public 

utrition Division ealt 
Bent, GI eee | NUTRITION te 

ept. of Fisheries ee es ae ee ee ee ervices _ 

Inspection and Consumer Services Mane Bape of Health and Publie 
elfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 

Nutrition Division 


' 


OCCUPATIONAL | 
INFORMATION 
See “Employment” 


Dept. of Resources and Development ) f TP ee 
(for Yukon. and Northwest | N't pee a Tie ae of Mines and Re 
Territories) a NES Ont=-Denr eee 
Strvevs N.B. ‘=Depe of Lands and Mines © 


Geological Survey, Mines Branch OIL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural | 


Dept. of Defence Production Resources, Mines Branch 


Dept. of Mines and Technical | 
Natiqnal XFilmmWwkteard (alia Gin >. =o a = | 4 Sask.:—DeptsofeNatural Resources 


strips pho teseanhak Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics } l B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Fore 
) N’f’ld., N.S., B.C.:—The Old Age 
Nasistanee Boar 
| P.E.I., Ont.:—Director of Old Age 
ee oe National Health and me pAsistance ‘ eee 
ar -B.: e ge an in = 
Old hee Nectothnes Division OLD AGE sistance Board 
Dept. of Resources and Development ASSISTANCE Que.:—Quebec Social Allowance 
on berer aay Toe ul Commission 
ands Branch (tor an.: 
| Blind Persons’ iewEne Board 
Sask.:—Social Welfare Board 
j Alta.:—Old Age Pension Board 
4 
Dept. of National Health an OLD AGE 
Welfare SECURITY i 
Old Age Security Division PENSIONS 
3 


if 


Dept. of Resources and Development Lands and Forests 


Nia idael Parke Rea wek N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines y 


Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Ng aeearh eye Board (films, photo- PARKS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Federal District Commission Resources, Forestry Branch 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural a 


hae Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Parks Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


N <t Z inci i 
Senate of Canada P.E.I., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
take ae PARLIAMENT NS) OES eu eapeAmenties 
ACT = 
ee ae eet Que. :—Legislative Council 


Legislative Assembly 


: PATENTS, COPY- 
Dept. of Secretary of State RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS 


Post Office Department ! 
Philatelic Division of the Financial b PHILATELY 


Branch 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
The National Air Photographic 
_ Library 
National Fils Board 
(Maintains an extensive library of 
Bistosraphs covering all branches of 
production and national effort.) 
Public Archives (prints, paintings, 
photographs, etc., relating to 
the history of Canada) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 


| 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
| Physical Fitness Division 


National Council on Physical Fitness 

Dept. of Resources and Development 

National Parks Branch 

Canadian Government Travel 

| Bureau 

. Education Branch (for N.W.T.) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in connec- 
tion with the Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 


t 
RECREATION Me een of Health and Public 
See also ‘‘Health”’ 


Welfare 


Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.: 
Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 

Dept. of Resources and Development 

Northern Administration and 
_ Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Canadian Citizenship Branch 

_ Citizenship Registration Branch 

_ Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


of Statistics and 


merce 
Alta.: of Industries and 
Labour, Provincial Statistician 


B.C.: 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


POPULATION 


iL 


PHYSICAL P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Sask., 
FITNESS AND Alta. als B.C. :—Depts. of Edu- 


Post Office Department 
_ Administration Branch (general 
_ postal information, postage 
"rates, both domestic and for- 
eign, etc.) 
~ Communications Branch (air, land 
and railway mail services) 
_ Financial ranch (information 
__ regarding money orders, savings 
4 bank, philatelic services, etc.) 
é Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
_ public and hours of service) 


Py 


( 


POST OFFICE | post orice | 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 


Poultry Division, Experimental 
Farms Service (for general 
information) 


Live Stock and Live-stock Prod- 
ucts Division (marketing in- 
formation) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(breeding programs, hatchery 
regulations, etc.) 

Animal Pathology Division (for 
poultry diseases) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (prices of farm 
products) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 


wages) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine, Canal and Air Services 


Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Division (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 
Canadian’ Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (national broadcasting in 
anada, regulations for control 
of programs, international service 
and television) 
National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science and 
its application to industry) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (na- 
tional radio) 


Subject 


POULTRY 


eee 


| 


POWER 


See 
“Electric Power” 


| PRICES | 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See ‘‘Health”’ 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power’’ 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation”’ 


| Sask.:—Ofhice of Chief Industrial 


Sources for Provincial Data 
¥ 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re. 
sources ; 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts, 
of Agriculture, Poultry Branche; 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Poultry Division ; 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Immigration 

N’f’ld., P.E.I.:—Public Utilities, 
Boards 

N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 


Public Utilities 
N.B., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com-| 

missions 
Que.:—Public Service Board 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 


Executive 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners | 


Natural Gas Utilities Boardil 


N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Public Works “ 

S.:—Dept. of Highways 
Public Works 


Tee ais Le ea TS 


a ee 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


| ‘ 


Dept. of Resources and Development 


gee and Water Resources RECON: 

| ranc 

Central Mortgage and Housing STRUCTION 
Corporation 


RECREATION 


See 


“Physical Fitness’’ 


Dept. of Veterans Aanirs 


Dept. of Lab 
Dept. ; Ci National Health and REHABILITATION 
| Welfare 


RESEARCH 
and Social 


“Scientific 
| Research”’ 


National Research Council 
(Laboratory investigations in ap- 
plied biology, building research, 
chemistry, mechanical engineer- 
ing, including aeronautics and 
hydraulics, physics, radio and 
electrical] engineering, medical 
research, etc.) 
Inquiries for general research 
information should be addressed 


to the Technical Information 
Service. ; 
Dept. of Mines and “Technical 
urveys 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
| Forestry Branch 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 

Wildlife Services, National Mus- 
eum of Canada 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 

animal and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- 
mology. etc.) 

_ Experimental Farms Service (for 

research in agricultural engineer- 
ing, crop production, breeding 
and genetics, plant and animal 
nutrition, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation} 

Dept. of National Defence 

Be fence Research Board, Direct- 

orate of Public Relations 

Dept. of Fisheries 

. Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


See ‘‘Economic 


Research” and 


Sources for Provincial Data 
N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 


velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 
Marketing, and Trade and In- 
dustry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.: epts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
merce, Social Welfare and Youth 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Reconstruction 
Division 


B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Regional Development Division 
Dept. of Finance, Public 
Housing 


N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Scientific Research Bu- 
reau 

Ont.:—Research Council of Ontario 
Ontario Research Foundation 

Man.:—Various Depts. such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
and Immigration, Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Research Council 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Research Council 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat and 
canned food, fruit, honey, maple 
products, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council (funda- 
mental physical standards, 
Canadian Government Speci- 
fication Board) 

Dept. of Fisheries 

Inspection and Consumer Services 
(standards of fish products) 


Subject 


“SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


See 
“Family 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances”’ 
“Old Age 


Assistance”’ 


“Old Age 
' Pensions” 
“Workmen's 
Compensation”’ 
“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs”’ 
“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘‘Welfare’”’ 


SPORTS 


See 


“Physicial Fitness”’ 
and “Tourist Trade” 


| STANDARDS | 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See “Taxation” 


Sources for Provincial Data 4 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Peet of National Revenue 
axation Division 
Customs and Excise Division 


Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 


and Technical 


) Dept. of Resources and Development 

| National Parks Branch 

Canadian 

| Bureau 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce =. 

Canadian Government Exhibition 

Commission (displays) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) ; 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Government ‘Travel 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 

imports, transportation, etc.) 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Economics Division 
Industrial Development Division 
Information Branch 


International Trade Relations 
Branch 

Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 

; poration 

Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 


International Economic and Tech- 
; nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
p lombo Plan) 


‘Dept. of Resources and Development 


Canadian Government Travel 
‘ Bureau 
Dept. of Secretary of State (for 


Companies Act and incorpora- 
__ tion of companies and of boards 
of trade) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
| strips, photographs, for exhibi- 
tion publicity purposes) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 


ee 


Subject 


TAXATION 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
“Communications” 


Welaicee 
TRADE 


Sources for Provincial Data 
N’f’ld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 


P.E.1.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 

Man., Sask., Alta.:—Provincial 
Treasury Depts. 

.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 

of Taxes 

Additional: — Alta.: — Provincial 

Secretary 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branch 


Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Branch 


N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Pub- 
licity Bureau 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Travel Bu- 
reau 

Que. :—Provincial Tourist Bureau 


Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- 


licity 
of Industry and 


Man.:—Dept. 
Commerce, Bureau of Travel 
of 


and Publicity 

Sask.:—Bureau 
Tourist Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Alberta Travel Bureau 


B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Government Travel Bureau 


Publications, 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C. where 
Attorney-General’s Department is 
the authority. 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 


N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 


Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 

Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of I:dustrial 
Development 

Sask.:—Dept. ot Co-operatives and 
Co-operative Development 

Trade Services Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industries - 

Labour 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch (for high- 
ways in National Parks) 
Engineering and Water Resources 
Branch 
Trans-Canada Highway Division 
Engineering and Architectural 
ivision 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; rates of 
railways. express companies and 
certain inland water carriers; 
issuing of licences to certain in- 
land water carriers; regulations 
re construction of oil and gas 
pipe lines) 

Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services, steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 

Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of National Health 
Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sta- 
tistics of transportation, including 
highways, motor-vehicles) 


and 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, vet- 
erans’ welfare, treatment, land 
settlement, gratuities, re-estab- 
lishment credit. veterans’ insur- 
ance, business and professional 
loans, records of service, war 
graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (The 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act) 

Dept. of Labour (unemployment 
insurance and war veteran 
allowances, vocational training) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indian 


veterans) 


Subject 


TRANSPORTA- 
| 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANIES 


See “Banking” 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


VETERANS 


AFFAIRS 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Highways .. 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways ane 
Public Works | 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highway Branch j 
Que.:—Dept. of Roads, Transporta 


tion Board | 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways, Ontaric 
Northland Transportation Com, 
mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highways Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Natural Re. 
sources 4 
Dept. of Public Utilities a 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce | 


Sask.:—Dept. of Highways ane 
Transportation 4 
Saskatchewan Transportation) 

Company 2 | 

Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele 

phones, Dept. of Highways 


Highway Traffic Board ~ 

B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 4 
Public Utility Commission 
Dept. of Public Works 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re 
sources j 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Land 
and Forests : 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mine 
Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisherie 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Nature 
Resources, Game and Fisherie 
Branch z 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resource 
B.C.:—Attorney - General’s Dept; 
Provincial Game Commis 
sion 7" 


4 
a 


* 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Labour 8 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare © 
Bureau of Statistics and Research | 


| 
a 


P.E.1I.:—Provincial Secretary Hl 
Dept. of Public Welfare _ 


N.S.: 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Soci 
Services “| 

Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare ani 
Yout a 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare) 


Soldiers Aid Commission | 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare ani 
Rehabilitation | 
abilitation Division _ 
Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisor; 
Commission 4 


B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretar, 


q 
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Sources for Federal Data 


non Bureau of Statistics 

ept. of Resources and Development 

| Northern Administration and 

| Lands Branch (for Yukon and 

| Northwest Territories) 

Public Archives (early 
records) 


census 


Dept. of Labour 
| Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


\ 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
_ Engineering and Water Resources 
| Bran 

Dept. of Fisheries (where fishery 
resources are affected) 


Dept. of Transport 
| Meteorological Division, Toronto 


National Health and 


| Welfare Branch, Research Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
' Annuities Branch 
National Advisory Committee on 


the Rehabilitation of Disabled 


Persons 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
National Museum of Canada 
ational Film Board (films, photo- 
_ graphs) 


Dept. of Labour 

' Government Employees’ Compen- 
__ sation Branc 

' Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Board 


Ce eS SSS eS Se eS eS 


Subject 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


WAGES 


(including Working 


Conditions) 


WATER 
RESOURCES 


| WEATHER | 


WELFARE 
For ‘Welfare of 


Veterans’ See 
“Veterans Affairs” 


WILD LIFE 


WORKMEN'S 


COMPENSATION 


, 
| 


| 
| 


* Alta.: 


Sources for Provincial Data 


N’f’ld., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages 
N.S., Sask., Alta.: 
Public Health 
Registrars General 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 

Service 
Que.:—Dept. of Health 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


Welfare 


Depts. of 


Alta.: 


All Provinces except 
Depts. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries 


Labour 

Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Trade 
and Industry, Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics 


and 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Que. :—Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 

Ont.:—Depts. of Planning and De- 
velopment; Lands and Forests 

an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Water Resources 
Branch 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Lands and Forests 


B.C.: 


N’f’ld., N.S., Ont., Alta.: 
of Public Welfare 
P.E.1I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 


Depts. 


Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Yout 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 

Yukon:—Yukon Territorial Council, 
Dawson 


N.W.T.:—Northwest Territories 
Council, Ottawa, Ont. 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.B.:—Northeastern Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Fredericton 
Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


B.C.:—Dept. of Education 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at: 

N’f’ld.:—St. John’s 

P.E.I.:—Charlottetown 


N.S.:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 

Ont.:—Toronto; Man. :— Winnipeg 

Sask. :—Regina; Alta.:—Edmonton 

B.C. :—Vancouver 

Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 


EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


As it is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles ‘ 
and descriptive text of previous editions, the following list has been compiled as _ 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in 4 
the present edition. This list links up the 1952-53 Year Book with its predecessors _ 
in respect of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of 


Chapters, such as “‘Population,”’ which are automatically revived when later Census ; 
material is made available and to which adequate references are made in the text, # 
The latest — 


are not listed unless they are in the nature of special contributions. 
published article on each subject is shown, except when an earlier article includes _ 


material not repeated in the later one. 


When an article covers more than one 
subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 4 


Dominion Statistician at the price quoted. 


Article 


Agriculture— 


The Development of Agriculture in Canada.|J. H. Grispatr, D.Sc.A. 


Contributor 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....|W1tt1AM Dickson. 


Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
Cl LUT Ome re 


The War and Canadian Agriculture...... 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939. . 
Canadian Agriculture during the War and 

Post-War Periods . 22 U7). b.'\.cee ee 


The 1946-47 National Agricultural Pro- 
STAID BNCe Ole verse oss.) a Bt, aetna, 


*Irrigation in Western Canada (10 etgalen sak 


*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46 
(15 GtSe) 5 Oe eee te ee ae 


The Major Soil Zones and Regions of 
OPT Cy Sp eters Oe I og er ee A be rg 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conser- 
WEN IOT GAs tia te e Ate CR hus len ee Peas ee 


Art, Literature and the Press— 
ments Canad aes tape, te Ae eo Sy Sedans 
The Development of the Fine Arts in 
Canadasdis erties fo 


*The Democratic Functioning of the Press 


G. 8S. H. Barron, 
CTA acASs 


W. J. JACOBSON 


C. V. PARKER 
P. C. Stronse. 


Newton MacTavisu, 
MA... D bit? 
Gustave LAncror, 
LizM., Delatt. Goes 
Ker FRSC 
The Development of the Press in Canada.|A. E. Minuwarp, BAS 


(LO-CURT We . werenmete ct eet 1, x he eee SENATOR, THE Hon. 


CansdarandsU NESOO ite 3 hos o ae. 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. . 


. A. BucHANAN. 
J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 


Volume 


1924 
1938 


1939 
1945 
1940 


1946 


1947 
1947 


1947 


1951 
1951 


1924 


1931 


1939 
1939 
1945 
1947 
1951 


Page 


186-191 
993-930 


187-190 _ 
188-191 
181-185 _ 


. é , | 
200-211 

324-328 
375-382 


q 


4) es. 


778-813 


352-356 
367-379 © 


CL CPeBr tak be en 


Bie 


886-888 


seca 


i. 


“995-1009 


eS) 
a 
oO 
Se ee ha 


737-773 


744-748 © 
313-315 


315-316 
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Article Contributor Volume Page 
} Banking and Finance— 
| Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... A. D. Watson. 1925 860-864 
BPASAUINE LIGEIGIATION, of ose ie tens ee es — 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
tie P nancial System. .......06...,....- —_ 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking — 1938 900-906 
The'RoyalCanadian Mint............... H. E. Ewart 1940 888-892 
~ The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. — 1941 802-804 
S — 1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Ex- 
oa Bhaiirow outro! DOard..5 occ eee R. H. Tarr { at 833-835 
*The Underwriting and Distribution of 942 | 830-888 


Investments; their Influence on the 
Capiar Market (10 cts.) 5.....,....-- 


_ Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
Act 


Investment Dealers As- 


sociation of Canada. 1950 | 1088-1095 


“CL op OS 2 naytene, Gita aA ahaa ne a= 1951 153-155 
_ Climate and Meteorology— 
The Meteorological Service of Canada...|Srr FREDERICK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1922-23 43-48 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather.|Str FREDERICK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in North- 
Game amare. 66 i A. eck neniakh oe A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada............. A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 47-59 
*Meteorology Related to the Science of 
BWM ANCES. eh. oi 5. sigietls dhs Sue Fe oe eas J. Parterson, O.B.E., 
, LL.D. 1943-44 24-29 
-_ The Climate of Canada (textual article)..|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1948-49 41-62 
The Climate of Canada (tabular material).|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1950 33-70 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 


Maritime Provinces... 26.0.8 ese Tuomas F.uint, M.A., 


LL. B;; D.C:L; 1922-23 102-105 
CMTE ER odo» yf gs st teem un. ons C. J: MAGNAN. 1915 8-10 
PG OGrar Ph rine. 2S Cie rel ae 6 G. E. Marquis. 1922-23 105-107 
Cn ee le ae S. A. Cupmore, B.A. 


(Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), 
eee. con: 
1922-23 107-109 


1922-23 110-113 
1915 23-26 
1922-23 113-115 
1931 115-122 


PePAIMION TOV INGCES eee oo ocr ac ete rites case 


British Columbia..... hs oad oka aes 
| GAY rica) out 9 ee a ee 
Canada and the League of Nations....... 

~ The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 


N. A. RopeRtTSsoN. 


SRE PRR, SAL NAC oy neo. 20 ore.» = R. A. Girson. 1938 92-93 
The ee olason of the Constitution of 
Canada down to Confederation......... S, A. Cupmore, B.A. 
(Tor.), M.A. (Oxon. ye 
F.S:8.3 SF: Ri Econ’. 
Soc., and E. H. Coue- 
MAN, K.C., LL.D. 1942 34-40 
The British North America Act, 1867. — 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Present Status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations............ W.P.J. O’Meara, K.C., 
B.A 1943-44 41-47 
Canada’s Growth in External Status nas F. H. Sowarp. 1945 74-79 
*Canada’s Part in the Relief and Reha- 
bilitation of the Occupied Territories 
DR LG i SR nas wr a2. 6,4 ¥ - — 1945 79-85 
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a a en 


Article Contributor Volume Page 


Constitution and Government—concluded 
*Constitution and Government (15 cts.)... 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 
LOAD Oe ARAGON ea See ei cae 
*The Organization of the Government of 
Canada (Z5rets.) bese. sts BRA 


— 1948-49 | 78-122 


= 1950 85-92 


= 1950 93-133 
a 1950 | 134-139 
os 1951 | 102-105 


— 1951 56-57 “@ 


Construction— 

The Effects of Government’ Wartime 
Expenditures on the Construction In- 
dustry tela at, tert Uo H. Cart GotpENBERG. 1941 366-368 

Crime and Delinquency— 

A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
PRCCOG GIG aa. ae res eR 

*The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 
Canddar(25 Cie) 20.5.2 ewe ee 


R. E. Warts. 1932 897-899 


S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 317-331 


Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
gu Canigcawent,..t cas 7) eee Od 


Canada and UNESCO). 052 else 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. . 


J. E. Ropsins, Ph.D. 1941 876-883 
J. E. Rozssrns, Ph.D. 1947 313-315 
— 1951 315-316 


Fauna and Flora— 


Faunas oipCanada..4. ea P, A. TAVERNER. 1922-23 32-36 
Patitias ol Candda oe: o. ois 22545. hree eS R. M. Anperson, Ph.D. 1937 29-52 
Plora. of Canada ae ker oyousek settee JoHn Apams, M.A. 
(Cantab. ) 1988 29-58 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 
PxperimMente. .- ros oe eke k Lee rat eh Sheet — 1943-44 17-23 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 
(LOCH Jace i: toe bk no — 1951 38-43 
Fisheries— j 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 225-226 
The Effects of the War on Canadian 4 
HISHOvIOGs.; wg Sete. Se eee D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1943-44 277-279 
*The Fisheries of Canada (10 cts.)......... — 1951 472-479 
Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade. |A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 


' Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Affecting the I orests.2-2 sale. o.oo 
The War and the Demand for Forest 
Products ohet ce dee she Bh: Hed 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Paper. Industry 7) net? SPL Aa Bile 
The Influence of the War on Forestry..... 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
CEOMCES en res coe ee ae oe eee eee 
Canada’s Forest Economy............... 


— 1934-35 311-313 
— 1942 249-252 


— 1943-44 264-265 
_ 1945 266-268 


J. J. DE GRYSE. 1947 389-400 
— 1951 425-437 


Fur Trade— 
Vor Harining: eran fea: ek Ses a ee 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Rehabili- 
tation of Fur-Bearers................... 


W. M. Rrrcuir. 1942 254-259 


D, J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 


Manufactures— 


aN ¢, hSDN ee 
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Article Contributor 


Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture....... Wears Matcoum, M.A., 
F.R.S.C. 
Geological Formation................005: — 
oe eg ST 2 ee ere F. J. Atcock, Ph.D. 
Geology and Fconomic Minerals..........|GzorGe Hanson, Ph.D. 
Bese Olae yy (MP RUG a. cde nck ss ve% pee we ye F. J. Atcocx, Ph:D. 


Harbours— 
National Harbours Board................ R. O. Campney, K.C. 
History— 
The Story of Confederation.............. Sir JoserH Pops, 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
1.8.0. 
E. A. CRUIKSHANK, 
| PO ed DCE OF 
ArtTHUR Dovuauarty,. 
C.M.G., LL.D. 


Apam SxHortt, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S.C 

A. F. Dueurp, D.S.O., 
B.Se., R.C.A. 

W. D. CROMARTY 


History of the Great War (1914--18)....... 
PiMetOEVeO! CADAGA c: .e cu5 deeb ncenen ee sees 


Select Bibliography of the History of 
Rr RPO ie oot cs on oe deem nes 


onMMAGA ON VIMY KIBO). os. ncee cece: 


*Historic Sites and Monuments (15 cts.).... 
The Relationship of the Public Archives 
to the Historical Records of Canada and 
a Bibliography of Canadian History....|Gustave Lancror, 
LEM, D.Litt?) Lia D.; 
K.C., F.R.S.C. 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Building of 


MUSA OUR) ogee <6 o aiainsarviage le cialace ns 


Hospitals and Institutions— 
Historical Review of Hospitals and Other 
SERED MIB Se META. htnctc cues a a. < Ais syne 


S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 


JoCeRapy, MiA. 


Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life 
Tnsurance in Canada...........600-.065: 
Fire and Casualty Insurance.............. 
*—nsurance in Canada during the Depression 
and War Periods (10 cts.)..............: 


A. D. Watson. 
G. D. FINLAYSON. 


G. D. FINLAYSON, 
C.M.G. 


Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
SCS Ata 2d key 5 (er ee 
The National Employment Commission. 
Labour Legislation in Canada............ 


F, A. McGrEGor. 


Miss M. WacKrNrOan, 
M.A. 


duction from Peace to War, 1939-44..... 
*The Automobile Industry in Canada 
pose scearer a i SAS coo aero 
*The Chemical Industries in Canada 
PRO cies d. cbr sas sae yet nee cn sete’ 


Volume 


1921 
1925 
1939 
1942 
1951 


1940 


1918 
1919 
1922-23 


1925 


1936 
1938 


1939 


1950 
1936 


1933 
1942 


1947 


1927-28 
1938 


1938 


1922-23 
1943-44 
1945 
1947 
1948-49 


Page 


68-72 
16-24 
14-25 

3-14 
14-26 


679-681 


1-13 
1-65 
60-80 


53-55 


50-60 
78-90 


34-40 


317-331 


» 


1006-1009 


937-944 
842-846 


1064-1074 


765-770 
778-779 


787-796 


452-456 
354-362 
364-381 
521-525 
532-550 
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Article Contributor 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
Geology and Economic Minerals........ 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Fuels in Wartime.......... 


G. H. Murray. 
B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 
Ph.D: 


The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
Cates e606s 45 thc 5) Beet Sonn Shee) 


The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
Labrador Region 2. 2... eat eee 
Titanium—The - Basis of a New Industry 
ih Oiebeetet..2.1; tated se bee OS 


W. M. Goopwin. 
W. M. Goopwin. 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College...... 
The Royal Military Coltere-- eae ee 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the R.C.A.F.’s 
Major Role in the War of 1939-45....... 


Natural Resources— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade. A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch......... 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 

and theiretiiilization. 2c ee 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Reha- 
_ bilitation of Fur-Bearers............... 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 


DP iJ A BEANS 


Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 


BXPCrINONEe oe weet oot ee R. A. Grsson. 


Physiography— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Hasterny Arctic: a ian. dene ee nee oe 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navi- 
gation and the War Record of the 
Hydrographic and Map Service........ 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian 
Western Arctic (10 cts.)............... 


R. A. Grsson. 


F, G. Siru. 
R. A. Gipson. 


Population— 

Dmimarrationgepliey 4... -% onc. <.e cee TAL R. J. C. Srmap. 

Colonization Activities... .... 2.2.0 4ec... 

Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931.|A. H. anne M.A. 

Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada....... ENID CHARLES, Ph. Ds 

Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
Brivishs Heine 1041. soot ee 

ihe Jy.dians of Ganada,.... .cus.ncee, uk. 


Power Resources— 
*The Water-Power Resources of Canada 
and Their Utilization (10 cts.).......... 
*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario -(10 cts.)............. 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 


GerorGce Hanson, Ph.D. 


GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D. 


Volume 


Page 


—— J | 


1939 
1942 


1942 


1946 


1946 
1950 
1950 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1925 
°1934-35 
1939 
1940 
1942 


1943-44 


1943-44 


1945 


1946 
1948-49 


1931 
1936 
1939 
1942 


1943-44 
1951 


1940 
1951 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 


302-314 


337-347 
505-512 
512-513 


1081-1082 


1087-1088 


1090-1099 


318-323 
343-344 
309-310 


353-364 
3-14 


267-269. 


17-23 


12-19 


14-18 
9-18 


189-192 
201-202 
774-778 
100-115 


141-142 
1125-1132 


353-364 
540-548 


sD Sateen ni aie eh 


on 
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f Article Contributor 


_ Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expen- 
HAParGs. AMVGSEIPALION. .. 0c Cees ence 
The Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in Controlling Prices, 
TL Gmts Pt OUDDIICS «o.oo a Gees Neca se 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade: Board, 1945-46: 0.000... .6.00008. 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
‘a rade, Hoard, 1940-47... ne 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade) Board, 1947-48... 3. coe eee 
The Royal Commission on Prices........ 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
pai, WOt0=49 Fe a ke ots ec sek asses 


- Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communi- 
eA TESUR RA OR EE Ce Pies cc thanctie teat 


H. F. Greenway, M.A. 


C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 


Hector CHARLESWORTH. 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)...... 


Dr. AUGUSTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 


Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
A ie Bae Os ich SS oles Qua din 5 8 — 
Royal Canadian Institute................ Pror. McMurrRicH, 
MAS PRED iLL D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Pror. McMurRIcH, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

F. E. Latue, M.Sc. 


Royal Society of Canada,.............-5. 


The National Research Council.......... 
*Scjentific and Industrial Research in 
REA RGL INT CEB) A05. sido listes bh din wistecas m8 02 
*Geophysics (10 cts.)........ eters ee Bee 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
PR ees ats oe Ps lasiq ts awa ins 2s 


Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 


Seismology— 


SeISTOLOPY 1M CANACA w5 15 o\- oe «0,0 n:oyas sense E. A. Hopason, Ph.D. 


Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada|C. C. SMITH. 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. — 


Trade, Domestic— 


The Co-operative Movement in Canada... bere MaAcKINTOSH, 


Co-operation in Canada..............-++- J. E. O’Mrara and 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution 
pard Mirae, 1945-46... «san oc0 oe ere 


*The Royal Commission on Co-operatives 
W. F. CHown. 


EO Ga eae ter ar eee 
C. B. Davipson. 
*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46 |)T. W. GRINDLEY. 
APE DOR pe ssf tas ene oy ones s ne eee W. G. MaLaHER. 
C. V. PARKER. 


Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. . 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties... . 


W. GILcHRIST. 


98452—77 


‘-— Fa’ Sa is pana). 
Tat ea ee 


LucieENNE M. LALoNDE. 


Volume 


1940 


1943-44 
1946 
1947 


1948-49 
1950 


1950 
1932 
1933 
1947 
1920 
1924 
1924 
1932 
1940 
1948-49 
1948-49 


1938 


1934-35 
1938 


1925 
1942 
1946 


1946 


1947 


1930 
1934-35 


Page 


819-821 


776-783 
851-858 
916-924 


945-950 
978-982 


983-985 
607-610 
731-733 
737-740 
53-57 

. 885 
884 
867-870 
979-1012 
18-27 
63-71 


27-30 


50-53 
66-68 


704-720 
543-546 
574-578 


618-624 


778-813 


1018 
520-526 


isp 
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Article Contributor Volume Page 
Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada.|J. A. Wimson. 1938 710-712 
The Trans-Canada Airway............... J. A. WILSON. 1938 713-715 | 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
FPORTAIN tech oe eccrine uae J. A. WiItson. 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation....... — 1943-44 567-575 
International Air Conferences............. — 1945 642-644 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
OL OAnAG an | one pene a men tats C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1945 648-651 
Canada’s Northern Airfields............. A. D. McLean. 1945 705-712 
United Nations— 
Canada and the United Nations.......... C.S. A. Ritcuts. 1946 82-86 
Canada and the United Nations.......... — 1948-49 122-125 
Canada and the United Nations.......... — 1950 134-139 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list of official appointments continues that published in the 
1951 Year Book, pp. 1181-1186, until Sept. 30, 1952. 


Governor General’s Staff.—1951. June 7, Hon. John Robert Cartwright, — | 


Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy of His Excellency the — 


Governor General. 1952. Feb. 28, Joseph Francois Delaute: to be Deputy of His 


Excellency the Governor General. Superintendent Cyril Nordheimer Kenny-Kirk, | 


of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp 
to His Excellency the Governor General, effective Feb. 28, 1952. Mar. 6, The follow-~ 


ing persons to be Deputies of His Excellency the Governor General: Rt. Hon. — 


Thibaudeau Rinfret, LL.D., Hon. Patrick Kerwin, Hon. Robert Taschereau, HP al 
Hon. Ivan Cleveland Rand, Hon. Roy Lindsay Kellock, Hon. James Wilfred Estey. 
Mar. 31, Joseph Frangois Delaute, Assistant Secretary to the Governor General: 


to be Secretary to the Governor General (Administrative) effective Apr. 1, vice | 


Maj.-Gen. H. F. G. Letson, resigned. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1952. July 31, Alistair Fraser: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia, effective Oct. 1, 1952. 


Deputy Ministers.—1951. Mar. 22, Maxwell Weir Mackenzie: to be Deputy 
Minister of Defence Production, effective Apr. 1, 1951. W. F. Bull: to be Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, effective Apr. 1, 1951. Mitchell W. Sharp: to 
be Associate Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, effective Apr. 1, 1951. 


July 24, Charles Gavsie, C.B.E., K.C.: to be Deputy Minister of National Revenue _ 


for Taxation, effective Aug. 1, 1951. 1952. Mar. 18, Leolyn Dana Wilgress: to be 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, effective June 1, 1952. Mar. 21, 
Reginald McLaren Brophy: to be Deputy Minister of Defence Production, effective 
May 1, 1952, vice Maxwell Weir Mackenzie, resigned. 


Clerk of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and Secretary to the 
Cabinet.—1952. Mar. 18, John Whitney Pickersgill, effective June 1, 1952. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force.—1951. May 8, Leonard Hanson 
Nicholson, M.B.E.: to be Commissioner, effective May 1, 1951. 


*Extracts from the Canada Gazette. 


b) 
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Judicial Appointments 

Higher Courts —1951. Apr. 19, Antonio Garneau, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge 
of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. 
Charles Edouard Ferland, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the 
District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. July 24, Hon. Mr. Justice James 
D. Hyndman, formerly a Justice of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for Alberta: to 
be a Deputy Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, for a term of four months 
commencing Sept. 1, 1951. Hon. Mr. Justice Sidney A. Smith, formerly a Justice 
of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia: to be a Deputy Judge of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada, for a term of four months commencing Sept. 1, 
1951. July 31, Ralph Maybank, K.C.: to be Judge of the Court of King’s Bench 
for Manitoba. Aug. 15, Louis-Philippe Cliche, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the Districts of St. Francis and Bedford, in the Province of 
Quebec. Paul Ste. Marie, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the 
District of Hull, Labelle and Pontiac, in the Province of Quebec. Sept. 5, Wilfred 
Judson, K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario and ex officio a Member of the Court of Appeal 
_ for Ontario. J. L. McLennan, K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario and ex officio a Member of 
the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Oct. 13, John Doherty Kearney, M.C., K.C.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, effective Nov. 1, 1951. 
| Dec. 28, Guillaume St. Pierre, K.C.: to be especially appointed a Deputy Judge of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada. 1952. Feb. 13, Hon. G. Edouard Rinfret, Q.C.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. 
Mar. 4, James M. Cairns, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. 
Clovis T. Richard, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick. Mar. 31, Harry Dell Anger, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario 
and ex officio a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Apr. 8, Joseph Alfred 
Dion, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec 
for the District of Quebee. S. Freedman, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for Manitoba. Apr. 25, Hon. Mr. Justice James D. Hyndman, formerly a 
Justice of the Court of Appeal of Alberta: to be especially appointed a Deputy 
Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada, from May 15 to June 30, 1952. June 27, 
Hon. Colin Campbell McLaurin, a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta: to be Chief Justice of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta 
and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. Ernest B. Wilson, 
Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ex 

officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. 


le County and District Courts —1951. Mar. 8, Farquhar J. MacRae, K.C.: to 
| be Judge of the County Court for the County of Ontario in the Province of Ontario, 
and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. June 11, John 8S. 
Latchford: to be a Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of Wentworth, 
in the Province of Ontario, and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for 
Ontario. July 31, His Hon. Joseph Henry McFadden, a Judge of the District Court 
of the Judicial District of Arcola, in the Province of Saskatchewan: to be a Judge of 
the District Court of the Judicial District of Melville, in the said Province. John 
’ Ross MacDonald, K.C.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of 

- Arcola, in the Province of Saskatchewan. Dec. 28, Frederick K. Grimmett: to be a 
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Judge of the County Court of New Westminster in British Columbia, also a Local 
Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia during his tenure of office as a 
Judge of the said County Court. 1952. Feb. 12, Laurence Hudson Phinney, 
Stipendiary Magistrate at Yellowknife, N.W.T.: to act as Juvenile Court Judge for 
Fort Liard and within a radius of thirty miles therefrom. Feb. 26, Hon. Esten 
Kenneth Williams, Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba: to be District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the 
Manitoba Admiralty District. Mar. 4, Nelles V. Buchanan, Q.C.: to be a Judge of 
the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta, also a Local Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. May 30, John de Navarre Kennedy, Q.C.: to be Judge 
of the County Court for the County of Peterborough in the Province of Ontario, 
also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 


Divorce Courts —1951. June 11, Hon. William Arthur Ives Anglin, a Judge of 
the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be a Judge 
of the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Province of New Brunswick. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 

Board of Examiners —1951. May 10, Joseph Edwin Lilly, Dominion Topo- 
graphical Surveyor of the Geodetic Survey Division of the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch: to be a Member vice J. L. Rannie, resigned. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1951. Oct. 13, Hon. John 
Doherty Kearney, a Puisne Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be a 
Member and Chief Commissioner of the Board of Transport Commissioners for 


Canada and also to continue to be and exercise the jurisdiction of a Judge of the | 


Exchequer Court of Canada, vice Hon. Maynard B. Archibald, resigned, effective 
Nov. 1, 1951. | 


Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Canada.—1952. Apr. 22, The 
_ following persons to be Members: Mrs. H. A. Dyde, Edmonton, Alta.; Charles 
Percy Fell, Toronto, Ont.; Dr. W. T. Ross Flemington, Sackville, N.B.; Cleveland 
Morgan, Montreal, Que.; Jean Raymond, Westmount, Que. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1952. Apr. 22, Roy J. Fry: to be a 
Governor for a period of three years, effective Apr. 1, 1952. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation —1951. Apr. 18, The following Officers of 
the Department of Defence Production to be President and Directors, effective 
Apr. 12, 1951: President, William Davidson Low, Co-ordinator of Purchasing; 
Directors, Thomas Norbert Beaupré, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister, 
Crawford Gordon, Jr., Co-ordinator of Production, Harold Gustave Hesler, Financial 
Adviser, Gordon Ward Hunter, Executive Assistant to the Deputy Minister, Cyril 
Robert Snell, Deputy Co-ordinator of Purchasing. Nov. 20, Reginald McLaren 
Brophy: to be a Director, vice Crawford Gordon, Jr., resigned. 1952. May 23, 
George Milligan Grant, Director, Electronics Division, Department of Defence 
Production: to be a Director, vice Reginald McLaren Brophy, resigned. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1951. Nov. 20, William Clifford Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Finance: to be a Member for a period of five years, effective Dec. 3, 1951. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation——1951. July 31, Douglas 
Forrest Bowie: to be a Director and President and General Manager, vice D. L. 
Howard, deceased. 
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Canadian Pension Commission.—1950. Dec. 28, Norman Loris Pickersgill, 
V.R.D., and John Murray Forman, D.F.C., to continue as ad hoc Members for a 
further period of one year from Feb. 1, 1951. 1951. Apr. 18, William Howard 
August, Departmental Solicitor in the Legal Division of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Winnipeg, Man.: to be an ad hoc Member for a period of one year from May 1, 
1951. June 7, Jean-Paul Laplante, B.A., M.D., C.M., Medical Superintendent, 
Department of Veterans Affairs Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.: to be a 
Member for a period of seven years, effective June 1, 1951. July 11, William Eddison 
Dexter: to be a Member for a period of three months effective June 11, 1951. Dec. 28, 
Norman Loris Pickersgill, V.R.D.: to be again an ad hoc Member for a further period 
of one year, effective Feb. 1, 1952. John Murray Forman, D.F.C.: to be again an 
ad hoc Member for a further period of one year, effective Feb. 1, 1952. 1952. 
Mar. 25, William Howard August: to be a Member for a period of ten years from 
May 1, 1952. 


Central Mortgage. and Housing Corporation.—1951. Apr. 4, J. J. Perrault: 
to continue as a Director until Apr. 1, 1954. J. Y. McCarter: to be a Director until 
Apr. 1, 1954. Oct. 5, The following members of the Public Service of Canada to be 
Directors, effective June 20, 1951: Maj.-Gen. Hugh A. Young, Deputy Minister 
of Resources and Development, K. W. Taylor, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, 
and J. E. Coyne, Deputy Governor of the Bank of Canada. 1952. June 11, W. J. 
Waines: to be a Director, from the date hereof for a term expiring Mar. 31, 1955. 


Criminal Code Revision Commission.—1951. May 10, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Fernand Choquette, His Hon. Judge Robert Forsyth, Harry J. Wilson, K.C., 
Deputy Attorney General of Alberta, and A. A. Moffat, K.C., former Deputy 
Attorney General of Manitoba, together with Hon. Chief Justice W. M. Martin 
of Saskatchewan, who ‘shall be Chairman: to be Commissioners to complete the 
revision of the Criminal Code. June 26, Joseph Sedgwick, K.C.: to be a Member. 


Defence Research Board.—1951. Apr. 6, Dr. Andrew Robertson Gordon and 
~ Dr. Merritt Shrum: to be Members, effective for a period of three years from Apr. 1, 
1951, vice Dr. Paul Edouard Gagnon and Dr. Otto Maass. 


Dominion Coal Board.—1952. Jan. 29, Daniel Owen Hartigan, President and 
General Manager of the Indian Cove Coal Company Limited, Sydney, N.S.: to 
be a Member, effective Jan. 25, 1952. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1951. Oct. 25, Miss N. D. Fidler, R.N., Director 
of the Metropolitan School of Nursing, Windsor, Ont.: to be a Member for a period 


| of three years, effective June 1, 1951. 


Federal District Commission.—1951. Aug. 15, Duncan Kenneth MacTavish, 
K.C., a Member of the Federal District Commission: to be Chairman. Nov. 26, 
The following persons to be Members: Mrs. Cecile Fontaine, M.B.E., Col. J. D. 
Fraser, Lawrence Freiman, Eric Cook, K.C. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1951. May 3, Campbell 
Innes, M.A., Vice-President and Curator, North West Mounted Police Memorial 
and Indian Museum of Western Canada, Battleford, Sask.: to be a Member, vice 
J. A. Gregory, resigned. = 
Ss Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.—1952. 
4 Feb. 12, Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, President of the National Research Council: to be a 
Member, effective Apr. 1, 1952. 
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Income Tax Appeal Board.—1951. Apr. 3, Fabio Monet, K.C., a Member: 
to be Chairman and to hold office as such until Dec. 31, 1958, effective Apr. 1, 1951. 
Reginald Sydney Walter Fordham, K.C.: to be a Member for a period of ten years, 
effective Apr. 1, 1951. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1952. June 30, H. R. 
MacMillan: to be a Member, vice Olof Hanson, deceased, for a period of two years, 
effective June 30, 1952. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act.—1952. Mar. 4, D. C. Milligan: to be 
the Representative of the Province of Nova Scotia on the Advisory Committee 
established under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, vice Angus Banting, 
resigned. 


’ National Batilefields Commission.—1951. Sept. 5, Lt.-Col. Raymond Garneau, 
E.D.: to be a Member, vice Dr. André Simard, deceased. 


National Film Board.—1952. July 31, Leolyn Dana Wilgress, Under-Secretary . 


of State for External Affairs, Ottawa: to be a Member for the remainder of the three- 
year term of A. D. P. Heeney, which commenced Oct. 14, 1950. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1952. Mar. 11, Harry 8. Southam, a Member of 
the Board of Trustees: to be Chairman of the said Board of Trustees. July 15, 
John Alexander MacAulay, Q.C.: to be a Member. 


National Harbours Board.—1952. May 20, Maurice Georges Archer, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Quebec, Que.: to be a Member and Vice-Chairman for a term of 
10 years, effective July 1, 1952. 


National Research Council—1951. May 24, Albert Bertrand, B.A., M.D., 
Chief of the Bacteriology Laboratory, Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, and Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology, Faculty of Medicine, University of Montreal, Montreal, Que.; 
DeGaspe Beaubien, C.B.E., D.Sc., Consulting Engineer, Montreal, Que.; A. N. 
Campbell, M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont.; Cyrias Ouellet, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.: to be Members for a period of three years expiring 
Mar. 31, 1954. June 21, George Edouard Hall, M.S.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.8.C., 
President and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Western Ontario, Hamilton, Ont.: 
to be a Member for a term of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1954. 1952. Feb. 12, 
Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, O.B.E., F.R.S.C., F.R.S., Vice-President: to be President, 
effective Apr. 1, 1952. 


North Fraser Harbour Commissioners.—1952. June 11, The following persons 
to be Commissioners: Samuel Norman Noble, J. Arthur Lindsay, J. Stewart 
Alsbury. 


Northwest Territories Council.—1951. May 16, Leonard Hanson Nicholson, 
M.B.E., Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: to be a Member, 
vice Col. Stuart Taylor Wood, resigned. June 26, Louis De La Chesnaye Audette, 
Commissioner, Canadian Maritime Commission; Frank John Graham Cunningham, 
Administrative Officer, Department of Resources and Development; Harold Brandon 
Godwin, Air Commodore, Department of National Defence; Donald Morrison 


Nise 
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_ MacKay, O.B.E., Director of Indian Affairs, Department of Citizenship and 
re enon; Leonard Hanson Nicholson, Commissioner of the Royal Canadian 
~ Mounted Police: to be Members and the said Frank John Graham Cunningham to 
be Deputy Commissioner of the Territories. Dec. 28, Air Commodore William 
Isaac Clements: to be a Member, vice Air Commodore Harold Brandon Godwin, 


resigned. 


Northwest Territories Power Commission.—1952. May 9, Hugh Andrew 
Young, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., Deputy Minister of Resources and Development: 
to be a Member, effective May 12, 1952, vice J. M. Wardle, resigned. May 23, 
Norman Marr: to be a Member. 


Organization for European Economic Co-operation.—1952. Apr. 25, Arnold 
Danford Patrick Heeney: to be Representative of Canada to the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, Paris, France. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee.—1952. Feb. 29, J. G. McLean: 
to be a Member for the balance of the term of A. J. Kelly, resigned, ending June 18, 
1952. 


War Veteran’s Allowance Board.—1951. Mar. 21, Maj.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs: to be an additional Member. G. L. Lalonde, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Veterans Affairs: to be the alternate 
for Maj.-Gen. Burns as such additional Member. Apr. 26, Thomas Duncan Ander- 
son, General Secretary of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League: 
to be an additional Member, vice J. C. G. Herwig, deceased. 


Yukon.—1951. June 21, Andrew Harold Gibson, Commissioner of Yukon 
Territory: to be Registrar of the Yukon Land Registration District, effective 
June 1, 1951. Frank Gramani Smith, Departmental Solicitor, Department of 
Resources and Development: to be Deputy Registrar of the Yukon Land Registration 

- District, effective June 1, 1951, vice Miss Rhoda R. MacDonald, resigned. Oct. 3, 
Frederick Fraser: to be Commissioner of Yukon Territory, vice Andrew Harold 
Gibson, effective Oct. 15, 1951. 


Miscellaneous.—1951. July 31, Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley, P.C., K.C.: 
to be a Commissioner to investigate and report upon War Claims of Canadians in 
respect of death, personal injury, maltreatment and loss of or damage to property 
arising out of World War II. Aug. 24, Dr. T. H. Hogg, Toronto, Ont., G. A. Gaherty, 
Calgary, Alta., and Dr. John A. Widtsoe, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A.: to be Com- 
missioners to inquire into the feasibility of proposed South Saskatchewan River 
Project. Nov. 12, Kenneth J. Christie, Chief Mining Inspector of the Northwest 
Territories: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into 
and report upon the facts concerning the staking of certain areas of property of the 

Crown in the Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory. 1952. Jan. 29, Hugh F. 

Gibson: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship 
against Robert S. Wise, Postmaster at Cloyne, Ont. June 3, John Whitney Pickers- 
\ gill, Clerk of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and Secretary to the Cabinet: 
~ to be a Commissioner, per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath 
of Allegiance and the Oath of Office, and such other Oaths as may from time to 
time be prescribed by law. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1951 AND 1952 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. . 


Naturally, in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the 
full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act 
is, therefore, referred to the Statutes of Canada at the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Jan. 30, 1951, to Oct. 9, 1951 


0BNaNeN0N0oueu0o070«<8“®@0NC0nN0]eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ooo 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


15 George VI. 


Agriculture— 
3 Mar. 21 


6 Mar. 21 


39 June 30 


58 June 30 


Citizenship— 
12 May 31 


29 June 20 
Constitution and 


Government— 
21” May 31: 


23 May 31 


48 June 30 


Construction— 
24 June 20 


32 June 20 


Defence 
Production— 
4 Mar, 21 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1985. This amendment redefines the 


“pool period”’ and adds a proviso regarding the adjustment of accounts on the © 


transfer of wheat from one pool period to another. 


An Act to Amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, revises Sects. 4 and 5 of the 
Act tae to the limitations of amounts of liability to banks in respect of improve- 
ment loans. 


The Canada Dairy Products Act establishes national standards for dairy products and 
regulates interprovincial and international trade in dairy products. 


An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. By this amendment, no project 
may be undertaken involving an expenditure of over $10,000 in a year without the 
consent of the Governor in Council. Other revisions are concerned with the 
appointments of certain employees and superannuation. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Citizenship Act. Revisions are made in the regulations 


governing loss of Canadian citizenship. 


The Indian Act. This Act constitutes a complete revision of the legislation under 
which Indian affairs are administered. Previous legislation (R.S.C. 1927, c. 98,) 
with the exception of that portion now cited as the Indian (Soldier Settlement) 
Act, is repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Northwest Territories Act. By this amendment the Council of 
the Northwest Territories shall consist of eight members, three of whom will be 
elected to represent electoral districts and five appointed, replacing the former 
six-member appointed Council. Regulations concerning election of members— 
eligibility, qualifications, tenure of office, ete.—are designated. 


An Act to Amend the Yukon Act. The Council of Yukon Territory is increased from 
three elective members to five elective members. The amendment also concerns 
permission for the manufacture or importation of intoxicants. 

An Act to Amend the Dominion Elections Act, 1988. Revisions in the mode of voting 
are made by this amendment and the provisions of the Act made effective in the 
conduct of elections of members to the Council of the Northwest Territories. 


An Act to Amend the Central Mortgage and H ousing Corporation Act, 1945. This amend- 
ment places the administration of the Corporation with the Minister of Resources 
and Development and revises the composition of the Board of Directors and the 
Executive Committee. 


An Act to Amend the National Housing Act, 1944. This amendment gives the Governor 
in Council authority to prescribe interest rates on loans. 


The Defence Production Act authorizes the establishment of the Department of Defence 


Production and defines the duties, powers and functions of the Minister of the 


Department of Defence Production. 
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| _Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Jan. 30, 1951, to Oct. 9, 1951—continued 


cna soe d s 
pter an ynopsis 
Date of Assent 


— 


Finance— 
i Mars#21 The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1951, grants $413,758,902 and certain other moneys, 
: = . no Se ogee Revenue Fund, for defraying expenses of the public services 
or -52. 


2 Mar. 21 The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1951, grants $201,556,559 out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for defraying certain charges and expenses of the public services 
for 1950-51 not provided for otherwise. 


7 Mar. 21 An Act to Amend the Foreign Exchange Control Act provides for the continuance of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Act until 60 days after the first session of Parlia- 
ment commencing in 1953. 


8 May 31 The Appropriation Act, No. 8, 1951, grants $206,696,712 out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund towards defraying expenses of the public service for 1951-52. 


35 June 20 An Act to Amend the Quebec Savings Banks Act. Revisions concern provisos re invest- 
ments in corporate bonds or debentures, loans without security and loans on first 
mortgage. 


40 June 30 | The Canada-France Income Tax Convention Act, 1951. By this Act, an agreement 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to income taxes entered into between Canada and France (signed Mar. 16, 

1951) is approved and declared to have the force of law in Canada. 


41 June 30 The Canada-France Succession Duty Convention Act, 1951. By this Act, an agreement 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to succession duties entered into between Canada and France (signed 
Mar. 16, 1951) is approved and declared to have the force of law in Canada. 


42 June 30 The Canada-Sweden Income Tax Agreement Act, 1951. By this Act, an agreement 
for the avoidance of double taxation and for reciprocal assistance in the matter of 
income taxes entered into between Canada and Sweden (signed Apr. 6, 1951) is 
approved and declared to have the force of law in Canada. 


45 June 30 | Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1951, authorizes the pro- 
vision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditure made and capital indebted- 
ness incurred by the Canadian National Railways System during 1951 and auth- 
acta guarantee by His Majesty of certain securities to be issued by the 


46 June 80 | Canadian National Railways Refunding Act, 1951. The Act provides for the refunding 
of matured, maturing and callable financial obligations of the Canadian National 
Railway Company and of the companies comprised in the Canadian National 
Railway System, and for the issue of substituted securities. 


51 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Income Tax Act. The amendment provides for the addition 
of a defence surtax to the tax of each individual and corporation and makes a 
number of revisions in respect of deductions allowable, computation of tax in the 
case of retired employees, property transfers, etc. 


54 June 30 | The Municipal Grants Act authorizes the Minister of Finance to pay grants to muni- 
cipalities in respect of federal property situated therein. 


65 June 30 | The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951, grants the sum of $1,852,975,067 as the main 
estimates for the public service for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1952. 


Insurance— ; 
11 May 31 An Act to Amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932. Certain 
amendments are made in connection with voting by proxy at shareholders 
meetings, notification of such meetings and distribution of profits to shareholders 
as dividends or bonuses. 


QP mes i 


ed 


59 June 30 An Act to Amend the Returned Soldiers Insurance Act. The changes under this amend- 
ment are concerned mainly with beneficiaries of the insured and payment of 
premiums in case of disability. 


RH OR PET ASC? 


64 June 30 | An Act to Amend the Veterans Insurance Act includes revisions respecting eligibility, 
disability of insured, and beneficiaries. 


: Justice— 


25 June 20 An Act to Amend the Criminal Code revises legislation concerning race meetings and 
the operation of the pari-mutuel system. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Jan. 30, 1951, to Oct. 9, 1951—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 


Justice—concl. 
30 June 20 


34 June 20 


47 June 30 


52 June 30 


61 June 30 


Labour— 
16 May 381 


Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys— 
49 June 30 


National Welfare— 


38 June 30 


55 June 30 


56 June 30 


62 June 30 


Public Works— 
18 May 321 


19 May 31 


Trade and 
Commerce— 
13 May 31 


Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1929, alters the definition of ‘‘child”’ 
in the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act. Legislation concerning certified 
institutions in the Province of Alberta is added as Part X to the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Criminal Code. 
deserters or absentees from the Canadian Forces or the R.C.M.P., firearms, 


2: as Se 


Revisions concern mainly the assisting of : 


offences of a seditious nature, driving while ability to drive is impaired, public i 


stores, mails, etc. 


An Act to Amend the Judges Act, 1946, revises salaries of the judges of the Exchequer _ 


Court of Canada and of the judges of the provincial courts. It also makes amend- 


ments re annuities to judges and widows of judges. 


An Act to Amend the Supreme Court Act permits a judge of the Supreme Court to. _ 


allow an appeal in forma pauperis though the time prescribed for serving notice 
has expired. 


An Act to Amend the Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947, places the 
administration of the Act with the Minister of Labour and makes minor revisions 
re general administration expenses and the payment of compensation for accidents 
occurring in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


An Act to Amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act concerns the calculation 
of assistance to be paid in respect of gold produced and sold in 1950 and application 
of the Act in the year 1951. 


The Blind Persons Act. This legislation provides for financial aid to the provinces 
toward the provision of allowances, not exceeding $40 a month, to blind persons 
aged 21 years or over, subject to a residence qualification of at least 10 years. 
This Act continues, on a somewhat more generous basis, the cash assistance pre- 
viously paid under the Old Age Pension Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 156) repealed. 


The Old Age Assistance Act provides for financial aid to the provinces toward the 
provision of assistance, not exceeding $40 a month, to persons aged 65 to 69, subject 
to a residence qualification of at least 20 years. The Federal Government’s 


contribution per recipient cannot exceed 50 p.c. of $40 or of the assistance paid, | 
whichever is less. Amount of assistance, income allowable and other conditions _ 


of eligibility are fixed by the province. 


An Act to Amend the Pensions Act and change the Title thereof. A number of amend- 
ments relating to the payment of pensions are made together with revisions con- 
cerning salaries and tenure of office of commissioners. 


The Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, authorizes the extension of veterans legislation, as _ 


set out in the Schedule to the Act, to all persons enrolled or serving in the special 


force subsequent to July 5, 1950. The Act comes into force on the expiration of _ 


Sect. 7 of the Canadian Forces Act 1950 and expires on the last day of the first 
session of Parliament in 1952. 


The Kingsmere Park Act provides for the administration by the Federal District a 


Commission of Kingsmere Park and the management and control of buildings 
therein by the Minister of Public Works, in accordance with the desires and 
purposes expressed in the Will of the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 


The Laurier House Act places the administration of Laurier House with the Public 
Archivist and its maintenance with the Department of Public Works and the 
Federal District Commission. A Mackenzie King Trust Account is to be credited 
with the sum of $225,000, bequeathed by the Rt. Hon. W L. Mackenzie King 
for the care of the property. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act transfers the adminis- 
tration of the Act to the Minister of Defence Production and makes several minor 
amendments re finances of the Corporation, constitution of a quorum and applica- 
tion of the Civil Service Superannuation Act to employees. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Trade and 
Commerce—concl. 
14 May 31 


15 May 31 


26 June 20 


27 June 20 


28 June 20 


Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations— 

9 May .31 


10 May 31 


17 May 31 


22 May 31 


43 June 30 


44 June 30 


Resources and 
Development— 
37 June 30 


53 June 30 


60 June 30 
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Jan. 30, 1951, to Oct. 9, 1951—continued 


Synopsis 


An Act to Amend the Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) Act revises the defini- 
tion of ‘‘conditional sale contract’? and makes certain amendments re regulations 
and penalties. 


An Act to Amend the Export and Import Permits Act. The amendment is concerned 
with the lists of exports and imports under control and the establishment of lists 
of countries affected by these regulations. 


An Act to Amend the Customs Act makes a number of changes with respect to deten- 
tion of controlled exports or imports, dutiability of certain goods ordinarily 
exempt from duty, return of over-paid duties, penalty for conducting business as 
a customs broker without a licence, etc. 


An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff Act. 
to the Customs Tariff are revised. 


A number of items in Schedules A and B 


An Act to Amend the Excise Taz Act. Legislation re affixing excise stamps on matches 
is repealed and rates are advanced on a number of items such as automobiles, 
toilet articles, certain household appliances, radios, cameras, cigars, cigarettes, 
fountain pens. inner tubes, clocks and watches, jewellery and tableware. 


An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways authorizes, for 
1951, the appointment of auditors to make a continuous audit of the accounts of 
the national railways. 


An Act respecting the Construction and Maintenance of a Bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River.at or near the town of Valleyfield, in the Province of Quebec. Construction of the 
said bridge is authorized, the site and plans to be approved and the regulations 
made by the Governor in Council. 


The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners Act, 1951. The Act gives the Hamilton 

Harbour Corporation powers to conduct amusements, recreation grounds, etc., 

_ on their lands, receive compensation for their use, and to spend and borrow money 
and make by-laws concerning them. 


An Act to Amend the Radio Act, 1938. The term ‘+elecommunications”’ is defined 
and certain legislation re licences and exemptions is amended. 


An Act respecting Canadian National Railways and to authorize the acquisition of the 
railway of the Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company. The Act gives authority 


to the Canadian National Railway Company to purchase the said Railway. 


An Act respecting the construction of a line of railway by the Canadian National Railway 
Company from Sherridon to Lynn Lake, in the Province of Manitoba. This legislation 
provides for the construction and completion, before Nov. 1, 1953, of the said 
railway. Securities issued by the Company for the financing of the work will be 
guaranteed by the Government of Canada. 


The Alberta Natural Resources Transfer (Amendment) Act, 1951, confirms an Agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada and the Government of Alberta to 
change the provisions of the Alberta Natural Resources Agreement with respect 
to the investment of money obtained from the sale of school lands. 


The Manitoba Natural Resources Transfer (Amendment) Act, 1961, confirms an Agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada and the Government of Manitoba to 
change the provisions of the Manitoba Natural Resources Agreement with respect 
to the investment of money obtained from the sale of school lands. 


The Saskatchewan Natural Resources Transfer (Amendment) Act, 1951, confirms an 
Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government of Saskat- 
chewan to change the provisions of the Saskatchewan Natural Resources Agree- 
ment with respect to the investment of money obtained from the sale of school 
lands. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Jan. 30, 1951, to Oct. 9, 1951—concluded 


—ea_aae>enae»?3@a@»wouee——OOOES 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous— 
5 Mar. 21 


20 May 31 
31 June 20 
33 June 20 


36 “June 20 


50 June 30 


57 June 30 


June 30 


a 
es) 


Synopsis 


The Emergency Powers Act confers upon the Governor in Council certain emergency 
powers which, by reason of the existing international emergency, may be dcemed 
necessary or advisable for the security, defence, peace, order and welfare of Canada. 


An Act to Amend the Migratory Birds Convention Act. The Sections dealing with 
the appointment of game and fishery officers and seizure of equipment for viola- 
tion of regulations are amended. 


The Length and Mass Units Act establishes the standard units of length and of mass 
for Canada and provides that these standards shall be maintained by the National 
Research Council. 


An Act to Amend the Petition of Right Act. The Sections of the Act concerning the 
filing of petitions are amended and those respecting the certification of the Minister 
and revocation of fiat obtained by fraud are repealed. 


The Weights and Measures Act. 
weights and measures legislation (R.S.C. 1927, c. 222) and sets forth uniform 
weights and measures to be used throughout Canada together with regulations 
concerning administration, marking of weights and measures inspection, and 
penalties for offences against the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Federal District Commission Act, 1927, increases by one the 
number of members of the Commission and gives the Commission power to 
construct .a railway and related facilities, and to pay grants to the municipality 
in lieu of taxes in respect of property acquired for Gatineau Park. 


The Post Office Act constitutes a complete revision of former legislation covering 
the establishment of the Post Office Department of the Government of Canada, 
the powers, duties and functions of the Postmaster General, and regulations con- 
cerning the mails. The Post Office Act (R.S.C., c. 161), the Savings Bank Act 
(R.S.C., ¢. 15), and Part 1X of the Excise Tax Act (1947, c. 60) are repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Veterans’ Business and Professional I.oans Act revises the defini- 
tion of “‘veteran”’ as used in the Act, and the time limit under the guarantee. 


Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Oct. 10, 1951, to Dec. 29, 1951 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


15-16 George VI. 


Agriculture— 
1 Dec. 21 
31 Dec. 21 


Constitution and 
Government— 
one Dees wk 


10 Dec. 21 


Zou Decwal * 


The Agricultural Products Board Act authorizes the establishment of a Board to buy, 
sell, eepoEe and import agricultural products when directed by the Governor in 
Council. 


An Act to Amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939, adds certain lands in Alberta 
and British Columbia to the list of exceptions in connection with the ‘‘no award”’ 
proviso. 


An Act to Amend the Dominion Elections Act, 1938, and to change its title to the Canada 
Elections Act. In addition to changing the title, numerous changes are made in 
many Sections of the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Civil Service Act. This amendment concerns the tenure of office 
of Civil Service Commissioners and the regulations for the fixing of their salaries. 


An Act to Amend an Act respecting the Revised Statutes of Canada. Under the provisions 
of this amendment the Statute Revision Commission shall prepare a supplement 
to the Revised Statutes showing the general public statutes passed after the 
completion of the consolidation but before the coming into force of the printed 
Rolls thereof. : 


This Act constitutes a complete revision of former ~ 


Subject, 


concluded 


Finance— 


Justice— 


National 
Defence— 
7 Dec. 


28 Dee. 


18 Dec. 


19 Dec. 


cations— 
6 Dee. 


| 32 Dee. 


2 Dee. 
5 Dee. 


12 Dec. 


20 Dec, 
27. Dee. 
11 Dee. 


14 Dee. 


25 Dec. 


Chapter and 
| Date of Assent 


Constitution and 
Government— 


21 


Construction— 
13 Dec. 


21 


21 
21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


_ National Welfare— 


21 


21 


Transportation 
and Communi- 


21 
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Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Oct. 10, 1951, to Dec. 29, 1951—continued 


Synopsis 


The Privileges and Immunities (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) Act approves and 
confirms the Agreement on the status of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
National Representatives and International Staff, as set out in the Schedule, and 
gives to the Governor in Council the power to make necessary orders for carrying 
out the obligations, duties and rights of Canada thereunder. 


The International Rapids Power Development Act approves the Agreement, dated 
Dee. 3, 1951, between the Government of Canada and the Province of Ontario 
respecting construction of works for the generation of electric power in the inter- 
national rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 


An Act to Amend the Bills of Exchange Act makes provision for Saturday being a non- 
working day in the computation of time in all matters relating to the presentation 
and payment of bills, notes or cheques. 


An Act to Amend the Canada-United States of America Tax Convention Act, 1943, and 
the Canada-United States of America Tax Convention Act, 1944. This amendment 
adds a Protocol to the Schedule to the Act. 


The Financial Administration Act consolidates and revises the legislation respecting 
the financial administration of the Government of Canada, the audit of the public 
ac¢counts and the financial control of Crown Companies. Previous enactments 
covering these matters are repealed. 


The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act, 1951, grants short-term credit 
to grain producers in the Prairie Provinces to meet temporary financial difficultics 
due to inability to complete harvesting operations or to make delivery of grain. 


The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1951, approves the Financial Agreement, 
set out in the Schedule to the Act, between Canada and the United Kingdom, 
signed June 29, 1951. 


An Act to Amend the Exchequer Court Act. The maximum salary of the Registrar 
of the Exchequer Court is increased from $6,500 to $7,500 per annum. 


An Act to Amend the Judges Act, 1946, makes provision for the payment of salarics 
to 15 judges and junior judges, in place of 14, of the British Columbia County Court. 


An Act to Amend the Supreme Court Act raises the maximum annual salary to be paid 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court from $8,000 to $8,500. 


The Canadian Forces Act, 1951. This Act amends twenty-five Acts of Parliament 
in their application to the Canadian Forces, mainly with respect to definitions 
used therein. 


The Visiting Forces (North Atlantic Treaty) Act. The Act implements the Agree- 
ment between the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status of 
their Forces while visiting Canada and covers disciplinary jurisdiction, claims 
for personal injuries and property damage, security and taxation. 


The Old Age Security Act. Under this Act, commencing January 1952, a universal 
pension of $40 a month is payable by the Federal Government to all persons 70 
years of age or over, subject only to a residence qualification of 20 years. The 
Old Age Pensions Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 156) is repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Pension Act. New Schedules covering scale of pensions for 
disabilities and scale of pensions for deaths are provided by this amendment. 


An Act to Amend the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1938. The number of Governors of 
the Corporation is increased to eleven and their tenure of office revised; the limit 
of expenditure, without the approval of the Governor in Council, is increased; 
grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund amounting to $4,750,000 for the year 
ended Apr. 1, 1951, and $6,250,000 for each of the four following years are authorized. 
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Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Oct. 10, 1951, to Dec. 29, 1951—concluded 


Subject, 


Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations—concl. 

Dee. 21 


8 


24 


26 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


Miscellaneous— 
AE Deyo, Al 


16 


17 


21 


29 


30 


33 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


An Act to Amend the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, sets down specific 


items to be given in the annual report of the Board of Directors submitted to 
Parliament. 


Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, No. 2, 1951, authorizes. 
the provision of moneys to meet certain commitments for new equipment incurred 
during 1951, and the guarantee of securities to be issued by the Company. 


An Act to Amend the Maritime Freight Rates Act adds west-bound rail-and-lake move- 
ments to ‘preferred movements’’ as defined in the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Railway Act makes numerous changes concerning the constitution 
and salaries of the Board of Transport Commissioners, appeals under the Act, 
freight, passenger and joint tariffs, statistics and returns required, and authorizes 
payments to certain railways for cost of maintenance. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act. This Act establishes a corporation for the 
purpose of acquiring lands and constructing, maintaining and operating the works 
necessary to provide a deep waterway between Lake Erie and the Port of Montreal. 
This project may be undertaken either wholly in Canada or in conjunction with 
a United States authority. 


The Toronto Harbour Commissioners Act, 1951. Authority is given for control and 
regulation of the construction and use of pipes or pipe lines for the transportation 
of oil or gas and for the imposition of charges therefor. 


The Canada Lands Surveys Act is a revision of the legislation formerly enacted under 
the Dominion Lands Surveys Act (R.S.C., ¢. 117) and covers: administration; 
examination, powers and duties of Dominion Lands Surveyors; surveys of public 
lands in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory, National Parks and of sur- 
rendered lands and reserves; and special surveys of territorial lands. 


The National Gallery Act is a revision of the National Gallery of Canada Act (1913, 
c. 33), and covers legislation concerning the Board of Trustees, objects and powers, 
operating account, staff, etc. 


An Act to Amend the North Fraser Harbour Commissioners Act increases the member- 
ship from three to five and amends provisions regarding their remuneration. 


An Act to Amend the Public Printing and Stationery Act raises the minimum value of 
purchases that must be made by tender and the amount of advances from the 
Public Treasury that may be outstanding at any one time. 


The Whaling Convention Act. This Act implements the International Convention 
for the regulation of whaling, the purpose of which is to provide for the proper 
conservation of whale stocks and thus make possible the orderly development of 
the whaling industry. 


An Act to Amend the Combine Investigation Act. The amendment concerns resale 
price maintenance. 


An Act to Amend the Public Works Act raises the maximum cost of work that may be 
performed by a department of government without inviting public tender. 


+ 


4 
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Legislation of the Sixth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Feb. 28, 1952, to Nov. 20, 1952 
Neen 
\ 


BP na cee P 
apter an Synopsis 
Date of Assent si 3 


I Eliz, II. 


Agriculture— 
1 Mar. 6 | An Act for the Control and Extirpation of Foot and Mouth Disease authorizes the Minister 
of Agriculture to order the slaughter of animals where necessary to control the foot 


and mouth disease and provides for compensation for such animals and property 
destroyed. 


16 June 18 | An Act to Amend the Canada Dairy Products Act repeals the section of the Act author- 
izing the Governor in Council to prohibit the movement into or out of Canada or 
from province to province of dairy product substitutes. 


19 June 18 | An Act to Amend the Canadian Farm Loan Act. Among the several changes, is the 
increase in the amount that can be loaned on first mortgage from $5,000 to $10,000 
and in the amount on first and second mortgages together from $6,000 to $12,000. 


35 July 4 | An Act to Amend the Canada Grain Acl. According to this amendment the salaries 
of the Commissioners are increased and provision made for the reappointment of 
members of the Board of Grain Commissioners; the position of assistant com- 
missioner for the eastern division is dropped, the duties to be undertaken by the 
Board and Staff at headquarters at Winnipeg. 


Constitution and 
Government— 
8 May 29 An Act to Amend the Government Employees Compensation Act, 1947, extends the 
coverage of the Act. 


9 May 29 | An Act to Amend the Interpretation Act makes it clear that the statutory obligation 
to ota material to Parliament is discharged when it is once laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


15 June 18 The British North America Act, 1952 amends the B.N.A. Acts, 1867 to 1951, with 
respect to the readjustment of representation in the House of Commons. This 
Act and the B.N.A. Acts, 1867 to 1951, may be cited together as the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1952. 


17 June 18 | An Act to Amend the Canada Elections Act increases the salary of the Chief Electoral 
Officer to $12,000 per annum. 


45 July 4 The Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act provides for retiring allowances, 
on a contributory basis, extending over more than two Parliaments, to persons 
who have served as Members of the House of Commons of Canada. 


46 July 4 | The Northwest Territories Act confers upon the Commissioner of the Territories 
legislative jurisdiction in several matters which were formerly not assigned to 
him and makes other administrative changes, the purpose being to give a greater 
measure of self-government to the Territories. 


48 July 4 | The Representation Act, 1952, provides for the redistribution of representation in the 
House of Commons as required by the results of the 1951 Census, increasing the 
membership from 262 to 265 and making changes in the boundaries of many federal 
constituencies. 


Apr. 1 The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1952, grants certain sums of money to be paid out o} 
ne Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service 
or 1952-53. 


SrA DEsieaet The Appropriation Act, No. 2, grants payment of $246,542,813 out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for defraying certain expenses of the public service chargeable to 
the year 1951-52. 


4 May 29 The Appropriation Act, No.3, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service 
for 1952-53. 


18 June 18 An Act to Amend the Canada-France Income Tax Convention Act, 1951 confirms an 
amendment to the Canada-France Income Tax Convention entered into for the 
avoidance of double taxation and prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to income 
taxes. 


23 June 18 | An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff changes the rates of duty on numerous items as 
listed in the Schedule to the Act. 
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Legislation of the Sixth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


Feb. 28, 1952, to Nov. 20, 1952—continued 


SS a te ee ee 


Dubject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Finance—concl. 


24 


32 


40 


49 


June 


June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


July 


July 


55 July 


18 


18 


4 


Immigration— 
42 July 4 


Justice— 
11 May 29 


12 May 29 


22 June 


39 July 


Labour— 
51 July 


Mines and 
Resources— 
25 June 


41 July 


18 


aN 


18 


Synopsis 


a ange ee ee ee 


An Act to Amend the Dominion Succession Duty Act makes a number of changes to 
correct inaccuracies and anomalies that have shown up as a result of the experience 
of recent years. 


An Act to Amend the Excise Act, 1934. The amendments include changes in the 
peeeons of spirits and tobacco and are concerned mainly with penalties under 
the Act. 


An Act to Amend the Excise Act. This Act implements excise and sales tax changes 
contained in the Budget. 


An Act to Amend the Income Tax Act implements the Budget proposals regarding 
changes in the income tax. 


An Act to Amend the Industrial Development Bank Act gives authority to the Bank 
financially to assist commercial air services operating in Canada in the same 
manner as other industrial enterprises, and increases from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
the limitation of aggregate financial assistance that can be extended to borrowers 
in individual amounts exceeding $200,000. 


An Act to Amend the Tariff Board Act provides for salary increases for members of 
the Board. 


The Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act. This Act brings up to date the provisions 
of the previous Currency Act as well as the legislative provisions relating to the 
Royal Canadian Mint. The Foreign Exchange Control Act is repealed and in its 
re the general provisions of the Exchange Fund Act 1935 are brought back 
into force. 


The Tax Rental Agreements Act, 1952 authorizes the Federal Government to enter 
into taxation agreements with the provinces for the five-year period ending Mar. 31, 
1957. Under the agreements, the provinces give the Federal Government almost 
exclusive use of the personal income, corporation and inheritance tax fields. In 
return the provinces receive payments based on population and value of gross 
national production. ; 


The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1952, grants certain sums of money to be paid out of 
ee a a Revenue Fund for defraying stated expenses of the public service 
or 1952-53. ' 


The Immigration Act revises completely the legislation regarding the entry of immi- 
grants into Canada. Previous legislation is repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act provides for the issuing of licences 
of leave to women and girls confined to the Interprovincial Home for Young Women 
at Coverdale, N.B., in cases where good conduct has been demonstrated. 


An Act to Amend the Supreme Court Act advances the date of opening of the first 
session of the Supreme Court in each year. 


An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (Race Meetings ) changes from a graduated scale 
to a fixed scale the percentages that may be retained by racing associations from 
the money wagered on each race. 


An Act to Amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code. In cases where 
corporations are found guilty of an offence under Sect. 498 or 498A of the Criminal 
Code or of an offence under Sect. 32 of the Combines Investigation Act, provision 
is made for the imposition of a penalty not only on the Corporation but also on any 
officer or director who acquiesces or assents in the offence. 


An Act to Amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, among other amendments, 
raises unemployment insurance benefits without increasing contributions and 
reduces the waiting period by three days. 


An Act to Amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the provisions 
of the Act to the years 1952 and 1953. 


An Act to Amend the Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act. This amend- 
ment extends for one year to Apr. 1, 1955, the capital expenditure period under the 
Act and increases the yearly allotment from $300,000 to $450,000. The Govern- 
ment of Alberta agrees to assume full maintenance costs but the capital expenditure 
remains the responsibility of the Government of Canada. 


ees 
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b Legislation of the Sixth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 


ie. Feb. 28, 1952, to Nov. 20, 1952—continued 
pS eg Sg RS EE ES NS 
Subject, 
/- Chapter and Synopsis 
| Date of Assent 
National 
_  Defence— 
6 May 29 The Canadian Forces Act, 1952. Amendments under this Act to the National Defence 
F Act, the Civil Service Superannuation Act, the Defence Services Pension Act 


and the Senate and House of Commons Act are largely technical in nature. 


33 July 4 An Act to Amend the Army Benevolent Fund Act, 1947, increases the rate of interest to 
be credited to the Fund from 23 p.c. to 33 p.c. per annum : 


38 July’ 4 An Act to Amend the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act amends Schedules I 
and II of the Act to provide increases comparable to those made in the basic 
scale of pensions under the Pension Act. 


47 July 4 An Act to Amend the Pension Act adjusts the allowance for excessive wear and tear 
of a pensioner’s clothing on account of amputation or use of appliances and makes 
more adequate provision for dependants of a deceased member of the forces. 


52 July _ 4 An Act to Amend the Veterans Benefit Act, 1951, extends until the last day of the first 
session of Parliament, 1953, the date of expiration of the Act. 


53 July 4 | An Act to Amend the Veterans Insurance Act permits the payment to an estate of the 
face value of the insurance policy in cases where the proceeds of the policy pass to 
the estate of the insured. 


54 July 4 The War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952, revises completely the legislation contained 
in the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946, and includes certain new provisions for 
inereased allowance, for raising the amount of permissible income and for assisting 
employable veterans. 


' Trade and 
Commerce— 

7 May 29 An Act to Amend the Export and Import Permits Act increases from $500 to $5,000 the 
maximum penalty for infractions of the Act and extends from six to twelve months 
the time allowed: for the launching of prosecutions. 


21 June 18 An Act to Amend the Cold Storage Act gives authority to increase from 30 p.c. to 
; 333 p.c. the subsidy on warehouse projects approved by government engineers and 
authorizes the payment of the subsidies as soon as the buildings are completed and 
approved. 


Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations— 
5 May 29 An Act respecting the Appointment of Auditors for National Railways appoints inde- 
pendent auditors for 1952 to make a continuous audit of the national railway 
accounts. 


10 May 29 An Act respecting the New Westminster Harbour Commissioners extends the boundaries 
of the harbour eastward from the Fraser River to Kanaka Creek and northeast- 
ward in the Pitt River as far as Pitt Lake. 


14 June 18 An Act to Amend the Aeronautics Act provides for the zoning of airports. 


20 June 18 An Act respecting the construction of a line of railway by Canadian National Railway 
Company from Terrace to Kitimat, in the Province of British Columbia gives the 
authority for the construction of such railway and its financing. 


,28 June 18 The Government Property Traffic Act authorizes the Governor in Council to make 
: regulations for the control of traffic on any land belonging to or occupied by Her 
Majesty in the right of Canada. 


34 July 4 The Bellevlle Harbour Commissioners Act authorizes the establishment of a Corpora-' 
: tion consisting of the Mayor of Belleville and two commissioners appointed by 
the Governor in Council, which, under the provision of the Act, shall have juris- 

diction within the limits of the harbour. 


acid 86 -duby:.-4 The Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act, 1952, revises the capital structure. 
ey te of the Canadian National Railway Company and provides for certain other 
financial matters including the reduction of indebtedness. 


87 July 4 The Canadian National Railways Finanevng and Guarantee Act, 1952, authorizes the 
ener provision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures during 1952 and authorizes 
: the guarantee of certain securities to be issued by the Company. 
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ne 


Legislation of the Sixth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament, 
Feb. 28, 1952, to Nov. 20, 1952—concluded 


Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation 
and Communi- 
cations—concl. 

43 July 4 An Act to Amend the International Boundary Waters Treaty Act increases the salaries 
of the Canadian members of the International Joint Commission, brings the 
employees under the Civil Service Superannuation Act and provides that all 
expenses be paid out of moneys appropriated by Parliament. 


Miscellaneous— : ee u 
13 May 29 An Act to Amend the Victoria Day Act provides that the Victoria Day holiday shall 
be on the first Monday immediately preceding May 25 each year. 


31 June 18 The National Library Act provides for the establishment of a National Library and 
for the appointment and remuneration of a National Librarian and an Assistant 
National Librarian. 


44 July 4 The Marine and Aviation War Risks Act authorizes the Minister of Finance to enter 
into agreements, for insurance and reinsurance against certain risks of loss or 
damage in connection with ships, aircraft and cargo arising out of war risks. 


50 July 4 The Treaty of Peace (Japan) Act 1952 provides for carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Peace between Japan and Canada. 


PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY, 1867-1952 


Events in the General Chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 
Year Book, pp. 46-49. References regarding federal or provincial elections or 
changes in legislatures or ministries are not included in the following chronology 
since such information is given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government. 


1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the British 1872. June 14, Canadian Pacific Railway general 


North America Act. July 1, The Act . charter passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
came into force; Union of the Province ment authorizing construction of a 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New transcontinental line by a private 
Brunswick as the Dominion of Canada; company. 

Upper and Lower Canada made separate 1873. May 23, Act establishing the North West 
provinces named Ontario and Quebec; Mounted Police (R.C.M.P.). July 1, 
Viscount Monck, first Governor General; Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. federation. 

Nov. 6, Meeting of the first Dominion 1874. May 26, The Dominion Elections Act. 
Parliament. Population of Newfoundland and Labra- 

1868. July 31, The Rupert’s Land Act authoriz- dor, 161,374. 


ing the acquisition by Canada of the 1875. Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories Act 
Northwest Territories. establishing a Lieutenant-Governor and 


1869. First negotiations for union of Newfound- a Northwest Territories Council. April- 
land with Canada end in failure. June 22, May, Work on the Canadian Pacific 
Act providing for the government of the Railway as a Government line begun at 
Northwest Territories. Nov. 19, Deed Fort William. 
of surrender to the Crown of the Hudson’s 1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
Bay Company’s territorial rights in the College, Kingston. June 5, First sitting 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red River of the Supreme Court of Canada. July 3, 
Rebellion under Riel. Opening of the Intercolonial Railway 

1870. May 12, Act to establish the Province of from Quebec to Halifax. 
Manitoba. July 15, Northwest Terri- 1877. October, First wheat exported from 
tories transferred to Canada and Mani- Manitoba to the United Kingdom. 
toba admitted into Confederation. Aug. 1878. July 1, Canada joined the International 
24, End of Red River Rebellion. Postal Union. 

1871. Apr. 2, First Dominion Census: population 1879. May 15, Adoption of a protective tariff 
3,689,257. Apr. 14, Act establishing (“The National Policy’’). 
uniform currency in Canada. May 8, 1880. May 6, First meeting and exhibition of the 
Treaty of Washington signed. July 20, Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 
British Columbia entered Confederation. May 11, Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
The Canadian Government undertook Canadian High Commissioner at London. 
to begin construction of a transcon- Sept. 1, All British possessions in North 
tinental railway within two years and to America and adjacent islands (except 
complete it within ten years. Newfoundland and its dependencies) 


Pts 


1881. 


1882, 


1884. 
1885. 


1836. 


1887. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1800. 
1901. 


1902. 
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annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of 
contract with the present Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company for the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,324,810. May 2, First sod turned 
for Canadian Pacific Railway as a com- 
pany line. 

May 8, Provisional District of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Athabaska and Alberta 
formed. May 25, First meeting of the 

’ Royal Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of government 
of the Northwest Territories. 

Aug. 11, Settlement of the boundary of 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26 - May 16, Riel’s second rebellion 
in the Northwest. Apr. 24, Engagement 
at Fish Creek. May 2, Engagement at 
Cut Knife. May 12, Taking of Batoche. 
May 16, Surrender of Riel. July 20, The 
Electoral Franchise Act. Nov. 7, Last 
spike of Canadian Pacific Railway main 
line driven at Craigellachie, B.C. Nov. 16, 
Execution of Riel. 

June 13, Vancouver destroyed by _ fire. 
June 28, First through train of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway left Montreal 
for Port Moody. July 31, Census of 
Manitoba: population 108,640. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference at 
London. Apr. 16, Welland Canal opened 
for navigation. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act abolish- 
ing separate schools. 

Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,833,239. June 6, Death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea Seal 
Fisheries question. July 22, Boundary 
Convention between Canada and United 
States. Fire destroyed the greater part of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; $20,000,000 
damage. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. Second confederation talks of 
Canada and Newfoundland fail. 

August, Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Railroad completed across Newfoundland 
from St. John’s to Port aux Basques. 

June 22, Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. July, Third Colonial Con- 
ference at London. Dec. 17, Award 
of Bering Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon District established as 
a separate Territory. Aug. 1, British 
Preferential Tariff came into force. Aug. 
23, Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, Imperiai penny 
(2-cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 11, Outbreak of the South African 
War. Oct. 29, First Canadian Con- 
tingent left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 26, 
Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. Apr. 1, 
Fourth Dominion Census: population 
5,371,315. Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. Dec. 12, First 
transatlantic wireless signal received by 
Marconi at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Population of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, 220,984. 

May 31, Peace signed at Vereeniging 
ending the South African War. June 30, 
Fourth Colonial Conference at London. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


December, First message sent by wireless 
from Canada to the United Kingdom 
via Cape Breton, N.S. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boundary 
Convention. Oct. 20, Award of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


. Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission 


established. Apr. 19, Great fire at 
Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorporation of 
Edmonton. An Anglo - French Conven- 
tion settled the question of shore rights 
for French fishermen. France surrendered 
these rights in return for cash indemnities 
and territorial concessions in Africa. 

Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Roald Amundsen, in the schooner Gjoa, 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, the first com- 
pleted traverse of the North - West 
Passage. June 24, First separate census 
of the three Prairie Provinces: popu- 
lation 808,646. Oct. 8, Interprovincial 
Conference at Ottawa. 

Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference 
at London. Oct. 17, Transatlantic wire- 
less open for public service. Dec. 6, 
First recorded passenger flight in Canada 
of a heavier - than - air machine (Dr. 
Graham Bell’s tetrahedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment at Ottawa of a 
branch of the Royal Mint. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. Visit 
of George, Prince of Wales, to Quebec. 


Jan. 11, Signing of International Boundary 


Waters Convention between Canada and 
United States. Feb. 23, First flight in 
British Empire of a heavier - than - air 
machine under its own power piloted 
by a British subject (McCurdy’s Silver 
Dart at Braddock’s Bay, N.S.). 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII. 
Accession of King George V. Sept. 7, 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion Award of The Hague Tribunal 
defining United States fishing rights. 
Trade agreements made with Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Berlin (now Kitchener) 
of Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s transmission system. 

May 23 - June 20, Imperial Conference at 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion Census: 
population 7,206,643. Population of New- 
foundland and Labrador 242,619. 

Mar. 29 - Apr. 9, First Canada-West Indies 
Trade Conference held at Ottawa. 
Appointment of Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. May 15, Boundaries Extension 
Act settling boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Aug. 4, War with Germany; Aug. 12, 
with Austria - Hungary; Nov. 5, with 
Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war session 
of Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian Contingent of over 33,000 
troops landed at Piymouth, England. 

February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. 

Jan. 12, Number of Canadian troops 
increased to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction 
by fire of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa. June 1, Census of Prairie Prov- 
inces: population 1,698,137. Sept. 1, 
Corner-stone of new Houses of Parlia- 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. 

Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20 - May 2, Meetings at London of 
Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21-Apr. 27, 
Imperial War Conference. Sept. 20, 
Parliamentary franchise in Federal elec- 
tions extended to women. Dec. 6, Serious 
explosion at Halifax, N.S 
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1918, June-July, Imperial War Conference held 


1919, 


1920, 


1921. M 


1922, 


1923. 


1926. 


1927. M 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


June 1, 


at London. Sept. 30, Bulgaria surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Oct. 31, 
Turkey surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria - Hungary surrendered 
and signed armistice. Nov. 11, Capture 
of Mons. Germany surrendered. Arm- 
istice signed. 


Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


June 28, Signing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 22, Formal 
opening of Quebec Bridge by Edward, 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince of 
Wales laid foundation stone of Peace 
Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
Dec. 20, Organization of Canadian 
National Railways. 


Jan. 10, Ratification of the Treaty of 


Versailles. May 31 - June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between Canadian 
and West Indian Governments. July 16, 
Ratification of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratification of the 
Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Noy. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Switzerland 
ay 10, Preferential tariff arrangement 
with British West Indies became effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion Census: popula- 
tion 8,787,949. June 20-Aug. 5, Im- 
perial Conference. Nov. 11, Opening 
of Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 263,033. 


Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington 


approved five- power treaty limiting 
capital ships and disapproving un- 
restricted submarine warfare and use of 
poison gas. Apr. 10, General Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Italy. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and the 
United States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty regarding armament on 
the Great Lakes. Aug. 7, Allied Con- 
ference- on war debts and reparations 
opened at London. Dec. 9, Reparations 
Conference opened at London. 


Oct. 1, Imperial Conference and Economie 


Conference at London. Newfoundland 
railway and subsidiaries taken over by 
‘the Government of Newfoundland. 
Census of Prairie Provinces: 
population 2,067,393. -Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference at London. Nov. 26, 
Hon. C. Vincent Massey appointed first 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

ar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award by 
the Privy Council. June 1, Hon. Wm. 
Phillips, first U.S. Minister to Canada, 
reached Ottawa. July 1-3, Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation celebrated 
throughout Canada. Oct. 4, First air-mail 
service in Canada. November, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference at Ottawa. 


Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 


British High Commissioner to Canada. 
May 31, Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia ceased to exist, leaving Quebec 
the only province with a bicameral 
legislature. 


Dec. 14, Transfer of natural resources by 


Federal Government to Manitoba and 
Alberta. 


Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources to 


British Columbia. Mar. 20, Transfer of 
natural resources to Saskatchewan. 
Oct. 1, Imperial Conference at London. 


June 1, Seventh Dominion Census: popu- 


lation 10,376,786. Dec. 12, Statute of 
Westminster became effective, estab- 
lishing complete legislative equality of 
the Parliament of Canada with that of 
the United Kingdom and exempting 


1932. July 21 - Aug. 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937. M 


1938 


. Mar. 


Canada and the Provinces from the 
operation of the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act and the Merchant Shipping Act. 
20, Imperial Hconomiec 
Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official 
opening of the Welland Ship Canal. 


. Jan, 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 


ence. Newfoundland in financial straits 
owing to the depression; British Gov- 
ernment asked to appoint a Royal 
Commission to investigate and make 
recommendations. 


. Jan. 30, Newfoundland constitution sus- 


pended; a Commission of Government 
took office Feb. 16. August, Celebration 
at Gaspe of the 400th anniversary of the 
first landing of Jacques Cartier. 

11, Bank of Canada commenced 
business. Dec. 9, Dominion - Provincial 
Conference at Ottawa; Naval Limitation 
Conference at London. 


. Jan. 20, Death of King George V. Accession 


of King Edward VIII. June 1, Census 
of Prairie Provinces: population 2,415,545. 
July 26, Unveiling of Vimy Memorial in 
France by King Edward VIII, Dec. Te 
Abdication of King Edward VIII and 
accession of King George VI. 

ay 12, Coronation of King George VI. 
July 8, Imperial Airways flying boat 
Caledonia arrived at Montreal from 
Southampton, inaugurating the experi- 


mental phase of the Transatlantic 
Airways. 
. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada in favour 
of the Federal Government on the 
Alberta constitutional references. (See 
1941 Year Book, p. 19, for further refer- 
ences to this subject.) Oct. 1, Occupation 
of Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
signed at Washington. 


1939. Mar. 14, Invasion of Czechoslovakia by 


Germany. May 17 - June 15, Visit of 

heir Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to Canada and the 
United States. Aug. 24, German-Soviet 
Russia mutual non-aggression treaty 
signed. Sept. 1, Poland invaded by 
Germany. Sept. 3, War with Germany 
declared by the United Kingdom and 
France. Sept. 10, Canada declared war 
upon Germany. Dec. 17, Canadian 
troops landed in United Kingdom. British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan Agree- 
ment signed at Ottawa by United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 


and. 
1940, Jan. 1, First municipal government in the 


Northwest Territories inaugurated at 
Yellowknife. Apr. 9, Germany invaded 
Denmark and Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec 
women granted franchise in provincial 
elections and enabled to qualify as 
candidates for the Legislature. June 22, 
Armistice signed between France and 
Germany. Aug. 17-18, Conference on 
defences of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere held at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.; Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence created. 


1941, Canada and the United States acquired 


bases in Newfoundland by 99-year lease. 
Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence, called to consider findings of Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations, terminated without agreement. 
June 11, Kighth Dominion Census: popu- 
lation, 11,506,655. June 22, Germany 
attacked Russia. July 13, Canada ap- 
proved Anglo-Soviet treaty. Dec. -7, 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. 
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Canada declared state of war with 
Roumania, Hungary, Finland and. Japan. 
Dec. 8, Britain and United States 
declared war on Japan. Dec. 11, Ger- 
many, Italy and United States formally 
declared war. 


1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by 26 nations (including 
Canada), binding each to employ its 
full resources against the Axis Powers. 
July 3, Formation of Canada - United 
_ States joint naval, military and air staff 
at Washington. Aug. 19, Raid on Dieppe 
by Canadian troops supported by 
British, United States and Fighting 
French troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 
out of 5,000 engaged. Nov. 9, Canada 
broke off relations with Vichy, France. 


1943. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister Churchill and 


President Roosévelt met at Casablanca 
to draft United Nations’ war plans. 
May 12, Fighting ended in North 
Africa. July 10, British, Canadian and 
United States forces invaded Sicily. Aug. 
10-24, Anglo-American War Conference 
held at Quebec city. Aug. 15, Canada 
and United States troops occupied 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Aug. 25, 
President Roosevelt visited Ottawa, the 
first official visit by a United States 
President to Canada’s capital. Sept. 8, 
Unconditional surrender of Italy. Nov. 9, 
Canada signed UNRRA Agreement. 
Dec. 24, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
named Commander-in-Chief of Allied 
Forces for invasion of Europe. 


1944, Mar. 20, Lt.-Gen. H. D. G. Crerar ap- 


pointed to command the First Canadian 
Army. May 1-16, Conference of British 
Commonwealth countries at London, 
England. June 6, Allied invasion of 
Western Europe commenced. July 1-22, 
United Nations monetary and financial 
conference of 44 nations held at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., U.S.A. July 28, The 1st 
Canadian Army commenced operations 
in Normandy as a _ separate army. 
Sept. 11-16, Second Quebec Conference 
attended by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. Sept. 16, Sieg- 
fried Line broken by Allied troops. The 
Government of Canada recognized the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic. Nov. 1-Dec. 7, International 
Civil Aviation Conference of 54 nations, 
including Canada, held at Chicago, U.S.A. 


1945. Apr. 25-June 26, United Nations World Se- 


curity Conference met at San Francisco 
to prepare a charter for a general inter- 
national organization. May 2, The war 
in Italy and part of Austria ended. 
May 7, Unconditional surrender of the 
German Armed Forces. June 6, Estab- 
lishment of Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (P.I.C.A.O.) 
by 26 nations, including Canada. 
July 4, Canadian military troops entered 
Berlin as part of the British garrison 
force. July 26, The Potsdam Declaration 
issued by the Allied Powers. Aug. 6, 
First atomic bomb dropped at Hiro- 
shima, Japan. Aug. 6-10, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 8, 
U.S.S.R. declared war against Japan. 
Aug. 9, Second atomic bomb dropped on 
the naval base of Nagasaki, Japan. 
Sept. 1, Japanese officials signed the 
terms of unconditional surrender. Oct. 


16-Nov. 1, United Nations Food and. 


Agriculture Organization Conference of 
29 countries, including Canada, held at 
“oes city. Dec. 17-28, U.K., U.S., and 

.S.S.R. announced agreements on the 


United Nations control of atomic 
power. Population of Newfoundland 
including Labrador, 321,819. 


1946. Jan. 10- Feb. 15, First General Assembly 


of the United Nations held at London, 
England. Jan. 24, Establishment of 
Atomic Energy Commission upon which 
Canada is represented. Feb. 6, Judge 
John E. Read of Canada elected a 
Judge of the International Court of 
Justice for a 3-year term. Apr. 29, The 
Dominion-Provincial Conference (ad- 
journed Aug. 10, 1945) resumed its 
sittings, and adjourned without an 
agreement. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces: population 2,362,941. June 9, 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
established record for length of service . 
as Prime Minister of Canada. June 21, 
A National Convention elected in 
the Island of Newfoundland to con- 
sider the economic situation and future 
form of government. June-Sept., The 
National Convention delegation at 
Ottawa discuss the basis for federal 
Union of Newfoundland with Canada. 
July 29 - Oct. 15, Peace Conference at 
Luxembourg Palace, Paris, France, to 
study texts of treaty agreements drafted 
by Allied Foreign Ministers Council. 


1947, Jan. 14, Canada elected to Economic and 


Social Council of United Nations. 
June, A delegation from the National 
Convention went to Ottawa to discuss 
union between Newfoundland and Can- 
ada. June 10-12, President Truman 
visited Ottawa. July 31, Canada repre- 
sented at Imperial Privy Council meeting 
at London, England, for approval of 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lieu- 
tenant Philip Mountbatten. Sept. 30, 
Canada elected to United Nations Se- 
curity Council for two-year term. Nov. 
20, Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh at Westminster Abbey. 


1948. Jan. 8, Gen. A. G.. L. McNaughton 


appointed permanent delegate of Canada 
to the United Nations and Representative 
of Canada on the Security Council. 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
established length-of-service’ record for 
any Prime Minister of The Common- 
wealth. July 22, Referendum in New- 
foundland favoured confederation. Oct. 
6-27, Representatives of Canada and 
Newfoundland met at Ottawa to discuss 
final arrangements for Newfoundland’s 
entry into Confederation. Octi #22; 
Judge John F. Read re-elected to Inter- 
national Court of Justice for a 9-year 
term. Nov. 14, A-son (Prince Charles 
Philip Arthur George) born to Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip. Nov. 15, 
Governor General Viscount Alexander 
accepted the resignation of retiring 
Prime Minister The Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King. The Rt. Hon. L. 8. 
St. Laurent became Prime Minister of 
Canada. Dec. 11, Agreement signed 
under which Newfoundland was to enter 
Confederation. 


1949. Mar. 23, Royal Assent given to the North 


America Bill passed by the British 
Parliament for the union of Canada and 
Newfoundland. Mar. 31, Newfoundland 
became the tenth Province of Canada. 
Apr. 4, Canada signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty at Washington, D.C. Apr. 18, 
Ireland (Hire) became the Republic of 
Ireland. Apr. 28, India became a 
sovereign independent republic within 
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the Commonwealth, May 17, Canadian 
Government granted full recognition 
to Israel. May 27, First general election 
in Newfoundland as a Province of 
Canada. July 13, Opening of first 
Provincial Legislature of Newfoundland 
at St. John’s. Aug. 24, Formal pro- 
clamation of North Atlantic Pact at 
Washington, D.C. Dec. 10, An amend- 
ment to the Supreme Court Act received 
Royal Assent, giving final authority in 
judicial matters to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Dec. 12, Mrs. Nancy Hodges 
named Speaker of the British Columbia 
Legislature, the first woman to -hold 
the office of Speaker in a Commonwealth 
legislature. Dec. 16, British North 
America Act amended by vesting in 
the Parliament of Canada the power to 
make amendments to the Constitution 
of Canada in federal matters. 


1950. Jan. 9-14, Canada represented at Com- 


monwealth Conference on Foreign Affairs 
at Colombo, Ceylon. Jan. 10-12, 
Federal - Provincial Conference held at 
Ottawa; Premiers of the ten provinces 
met with Prime Minister St. Laurent to 
discuss the question of constitutional 
amendments. Mar. 27, Formal agree- 
ment signed transferring to Ontario the 
Canadian water rights in the Niagara 
River. Apr. 1-3, Defence Ministers of 12 
Atlantic Treaty powers at The Hague, The 
Netherlands, approved a collective plan 
of self-defence against aggression. April- 
May, Red River flood. May 1, Construc- 
tion started on _  interprovincial oil 
pipe line from the Edmonton district 
to the head of Lake Superior. May 6, 
Disastrous fire at Rimouski, Que. May 9, 
Fire destroyed one-third of the village of 
Cabano, Que. May 29, The R.C.M.P. 
Supply Ship St. Roch, the first vessel 
to circumnavigate the Continent of 
North America, reached Halifax, N.S., 
through the Panama Canal to complete 
the voyage. June 25, Invasion of the 
Republic of Korea by North Korean 
forces. June 28, The United Nations 
Security. Council issued a call to all 
59 member nations for help to end the 
Korean conflict. July 6, United Nations 
Security Council set up a United Nations 
command. July 8, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur appointed as Supreme Com- 
mander of the United Nations Security 
Council Forces. July 12, Three Canadian 
destroyers, H.M.C.S. Cayuga, Athabaskan 
and Siowz, arrived at Pearl Harbour with 
orders to proceed to Korea under opera- 
tional command of Gen. MacArthur. 
July 19, A non-combatant R.C.A.F. 
transport squadron ordered to join the 
United States air-lift in Korea. Navy, 
Army and Air Force regular strength 
ordered brought up _ to _ operational 
strength. July 22, The Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King died at Kingsmere, 
Que., at the age of 75 years. Aug. 1, 
R.C.M.P. took over policing of New- 
foundland. Aug. 7, Decision announced 
to create a special Canadian armed force 
for the United Nations. Aug. 8, Agree- 
ment reached re emergency industrial 
mobilization at meeting of Joint United 
States - Canada Industrial Mobilization 
Planning Committee at Ottawa. Aug. 9, 
Brig. J. M. Rockingham, C.B.E., 
D.5.0., of Victoria,, B:C.; to head 
Canada’s United Nations brigade. Aug. 
10, Fifty-year treaty between Canada 
and the .United States re increase in 
power output of Niagara River put 
into effect by Niagara Power Pact 


signed by United States Senate. Aug. 15, 


_A daughter (Princess Anne Elizabeth 


Alice Louise) born to Princess Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip. R.C.M.P. took over 
policing of British Columbia. Air Service 
Pact signed by Canada and New Zealand, 
providing for direct carriage of traffic 
between the two countries. Aug. 22-30, 
First country-wide railway strike in 
Canada. Sept. 25-28, The Constitu- 
tional Conference of Federal and Fro- 
vincial Governments continued its meet- 
ings at Quebec city for the purpose 
of devising a method of amending the 
Canadian Constitution. Sept. 30, 
Government decision to free the exchange 
rate of the Canadian dollar announced. 
Oct. 10, Canada-United States power 
treaty re hydro developments at Niagara 
Falls ratified after approval by the 
Canadian Parliament (June 19, 1950) 
and United States Senate (Aug. 9, 1950). 
Oct. 26, Canada and United States 
signed an agreement setting out six 
economic principles for joint defence 
production. Oct. 28, Term of Governor 
General, Field Marshal Viscount Alex- 
ander, extended one year. 
Completion of 1,100-mile oil pipe line 
connecting Edmonton with Great Lakes. 
Nov. 1, Restrictions placed. on con- 
sumer credit. Nov. 28, ‘Colombo Plan’’ 
to raise the living standards of Asiatic 
peoples and for development of south 
and southeast Asia during next six 
years announced; Canada one of the 
seven participating countries. Dec. 
4-7, Federal - Provincial Conference met 
at Ottawa to discuss general questions 
of common concern to the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. Dec. 18, The 
2nd Battalion of the Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry, landed at 
Pusan, the first Canadian troops other 
than advance personnel to arrive in 
Korea. Dec. 18-19, Joint meetings of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Defence 
Committee and Council held at Brussels, 
Belgium. 


1951. Jan. 4-12, Prime Ministers and Leaders 


of the Commonwealth countries met at 
London to discuss the defence policy of 
the Commonwealth. Canada was repre- 
sented by Prime Minister The Rt. Hon. 
Ly S2-St.) Laurent: Jan.lsieebhes rst 
group of Royal Air Force aircrew trainees 
arrived by air at Dorval, Que. Jan. 22, 
The destroyer H.M.C.S. Huron placed 
under United Nations command. Jan. 
30-31, The Rt. Hon. 8. G. Holland, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, visited Ottawa. 
Feb. 2-3, René Pleven, Premier of France, 
paid an official courtesy visit to Ottawa 
Feb. 5, A three-year $5,000,000,000 
defence program for the Armed Forces 
and the establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on manpower an- 
nounced. Feb. 19, Canadian Government 
contribution of $25,000,000 approved 
for the first year of the six-year Colombo 
Plan. Feb. 20, Second Battalion of 
the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry in front-line action in Korea. 
Feb. 21, The Council for Technical Co- 
operation of the British Commonwealth 
countries advanced program for the 
exchange of technical experts and train- 
ing under Colombo Plan. Feb. 27, 
Canada posted Army officer with Supreme 
Allied Commander’s staff, the first step 
in providing Canadian ground troops for 
Europe. 
announced $65,000,000 payment to 
western farmers on United Kingdom 


Mar. 2, Federal Government — 


Oct. 3159 | 
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wheat agreement of 1946-50. Mar. 2, 
First Canadian casualty list from Korea 
—six dead. Mar. 9, Federal Parliament 
approved incorporation of Trans-Canada 
Pipe Line to build 3,100-mile natural 
gas pipe line from Alberta to Montreal. 
Mar. 15, Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on ‘Transportation tabled in 
the House of Commons. Mar. 20, Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery named 
Deputy Commander of Atlantic Treaty 
Army. Mar. 27, Agreement ratified 
between Canada and the United States 
providing for co-ordinated civil defence 
planning and action along the border 
between the two countries. Apr. 1, 
Department of Defence Production 
established with the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe as Minister. Apr. 2, Gen. Eisen- 
hower took command of NATO forces 
in Europe. Apr. 5-8, Vincent Auriol, 
President of France, visited Canada and 
addressed the Senate and the House of 
Commons at Ottawa. Apr. 11, Lt.-Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway given Supreme 
Command of United Nations Forces 
in Korea, vice, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Apr. 24, First shipment of oil from 
Alberta by pipe line and freighter flowed 
into storage tanks at Sarnia. May 1, 
Minister of National Defence announced 
that the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade 
Group would join other Commonwealth 
forces in Korea as ‘‘The First (Common- 
wealth) Division, United Nations Forces”. 
May 4, Minister of National Defence 
announced formation of 27th Canadian 
Infantry Brigade Group to serve in 
Europe with the NATO defence forces. 
Vanguard of 25th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade landed at Pusan, Korea. May 8, 
Trade agreements between Canada and 
16 countries resulting from the Torquay 
meeting of the parties to the General 
Agreement on ‘Tariffs and Trade in 
1950-51, signed at U.N. headquarters. 
June 1, Report of the Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences tabled in the House 
of Commons. Ninth decennial census 
of Canadataken. June15, Anamendment 
to the Northwest Territories Act pro- 
vides for a partially elective council. 


July 10, Canada formally ended state 


of war with Germany by Royal Procla- 
mation.. Sept. 8, Japanese Peace Treaty 
signed by 48 nations at San Francisco; 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Minister of External 
Affairs, signed for Canada. Sept. 10, 
Canada and Pakistan signed a technical 
assistance pact; Canada will provide 
technical and equipment aid amounting 
to $10,000,000 in the first year of 
Pakistan’s six-year development plan. 
Sept. 15-20, Meeting of the Council of 
NATO held at Ottawa. Sept. 17, First 
election held in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Sept. 23, His Majesty King 
George VI underwent operation for 
lung resection. Sept. 26, David M. 
Johnson appointed Canada’s permanent 
representative to United Nations vice 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton. Sept. 28, 
International Monetary Fund lifted 
restrictions on the selling of gold. Oct. 8- 
Nov. 12, Her Royal Highness_ the 
Princess Elizabeth and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh toured 
Canada. Oct. 18, Minister of National 
Defence announced Canadian Army 
and Air Force to maintain 12,000 officers 
and men on active service in Europe as 
part of Canada’s undertaking under 
NATO. Oct. 26, Field Marshal Viscount 


Alexander’s term of office as Governor 
General of Canada extended. Nov. 15, 
First units of 27th Canadian Brigade 
arrived at Hanover, Germany. Dec. 3, 
Agreement between Government of 
Canada and Government of Ontario 
signed re St. Lawrence power develop- 
ment; approved by Federal Parliament 
Dec. 8. Dec. 10, First session of the 
partially elected Council of the North- 
west Territories opened at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.; previous sessions of appointed 
Council held at Ottawa. Dec. 12, St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority established 
by Act of Parliament and empowered to 
construct and maintain the seaway 
either as an all-Canadian undertaking or 
jointly with the United States. Dec. 14, 
Federal Government abolished all foreign 
exchange control regulations. Dec. 24, 
Libya became a new and independent 
kingdom by formal proclamation. 


1952. Jan. 1, Old Age Security Act 1951, under 


which a universal pension is paid to 
persons aged 70 or over, became oper- 
ative; also the Old Age Assistance Act 
1951, providing pensions to needy per- 
sons aged 65 to 69. Jan. 11-15, The 
Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, visited 
Ottawa. Jan. 28, Viscount Alexander’s 
appointment as Governor General _of 
Canada terminated. Feb. 6, His 
Majesty King George VI died; Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II proclaimed 
Sovereign Ruler—Canada issued proc- 
lamation. Feb. 20-25, Ninth session of 
NATO Council, held at Lisbon, fixed 
50 combat-ready divisions and 4,000 
aircraft as two-year goal. Feb. 21, 
Treaty signed by Canada and the United 


. States providing for greater safety and 


convenience for shipping on the Great 
Lakes by the use of radio. Feb. 28, 
The Rt. Hon. Charles Vincent Massey 
sworn in as Governor General of Canada, 
first native-born Canadian to hold that 
post. Apr. 21-28, Queen Juliana of The 
Netherlands visited Ottawa and vicinity. 
Apr. 28, Gen. Matthew Ridgway ap- 
pointed Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe. Gen. Mark W. Clark appointed 
United Nations Commander in Korea 
and Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Armed Forces in the Far Hast. 
Treaty of Peace concluded at San 
Francisco between the Allied Powers 
and Japan (Sept. 8, 1951) came into 
force with respect to Canada. Full 
diplomatic relations resumed between 
Canada and Japan. May 5, All consumer 
credit restrictions suspended. June 22-26, 
Prime Minister of Australia, Rt. Hon. 
Robert Menzies, visited Ottawa. June 30, 
Application submitted by the Canadian 
Government to the International Joint 
Commission for an order approving the 
construction of works for the develop- 
ment of power in the international 
rapids seetion of the St. Lawrence River. 
July 12, Governments of Canada and 
Ceylon agreed to a program of economic 
aid to be supplied by Canada under the 
Colombo Plan. July 23-Aug. 9, Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference held at 
Toronto. Aug. 4, Fire in Parliamentary 
Library. Aug. 11-Sept. 13, Sixth British 
Commonwealth Forestry Conference held 
at .Ottawa. Sept. 6, Canada’s first 
television station officially opened at 
Montreal. Sept. 9-13, Biennial Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association met at Ottawa. Sept. 

Television station at Toronto officially 
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opened. Sept. 16, Second Session of the 
Statistical Division of ICAO (Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization) held 
at Montreal with G. A. Scott of the 
Transport Commission as head of the 
Canadian delegation. Sept. 29-Oct. 11, 
Second Session of the Committee on 
Improvement of National Statistics of 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
held at Ottawa; Herbert Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, represented Can- 
ada. Oct. 14, Seventh Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly opened 
in New York; Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
elected President. Oct. 23, Canada’s 
new consumer price index, constructed 
to replace the cost of living index, was 
released. Oct. 29, International Joint 
Commission approves joint Canada- 
United States application for permission 
to develop St. Lawrence River power. 
Oct. 30, The 8rd Battalion of the 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry arrived in Korea to replace 
the 1st Battalion. Nov. 4, Government 
of Canada advised the United States 
that it will commence construction of 


- 21, Governor General 


the St. Lawrence seaway project. Nov. 
incent Massey 
opened the Seventh Session of the 21st 
Parliament. Nov. 24, The first troops 
to return to Canada after serving one 
year with the 27th Infantry Brigade in 
Germany arrived at Quebec aboard the 
Greek Lines passenger ship Neptunia. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 11, British Commonwealth 
Conference of Prime Ministers and their 
deputies met at London; Rt. Hon. 
L. S. St. Laurent represented Canada. 
Dec. 1-3, Dominion-Provincial Agri- — 
cultural Conference held in Ottawa. 
Dec. 15-18, Council of Ministers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) held a Conference at Paris* 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, was Canada’s delegate. . 
Dec. 15, George S. Currie Report on 
Investigation of the Army Works 
Services tabled in the House of Commons. | 
Dec. 16, Admiral Earl Mountbatten 
appointed NATO Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean. Dec. 22, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent announced an 
Act providing for the construction of a 
National Library. 
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APPENDIX I 


Redistribution of the Federal Parliamentary 
Constituencies, 1952 


Results of the Census of 1951 necessitated a readjustment in the representation 
of the House of Commons pursuant to the provisions of the British North America 


_ Acts, 1867 to 1951 and a Bill (No. 8) was introduced by the Prime Minister on 


Mar.. 10, 1952, entitled: ‘‘The Representation Act, 1952”. This Bill was withdrawn 
on June 25, 1952. 


Between these two dates the Committee on Redistribution recommended to 
the House the presentation of two Bills: (1) a Bill to amend the British North 
America Act to provide for new rules with regard to redistribution; and (2), a 
new Representation Bill which would be in accordance with those rules. 


The British North America Act, 1952 (Bill 331) was introduced in the House 
on June 10, 1952, and received Royal assent on June 18, 1952. The Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, the Hon. Walter E. Harris, stated on its second 
reading: ‘“‘The opportunity to amend the B.N.A. Act and our constitution by an 
act of this Parliament arose in 1949 by the passing of an address requesting the 
insertion in the B.N.A. Act of a clause which would permit the amendment of the 
constitution by an act of this Parliament”. 


The new Act (I Eliz. II, c. 15) repeals Sect. 51 of the British North America Act 
and substitutes therefor as follows:— 


“Section 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of 
the House of Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation 
of the provinces therein shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section 
and thereafter on the completion of each decennial census be readjusted by such 
authority, in such manner, and from such time as the Parliament of Canada from 
time to time provides, subject and according to the following rules: 


1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and 
by dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, 
except as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said 
process of division. 


9. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule 
one is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to 
the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one 
commencing with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the 
other provinces in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the 
total number of members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less 
than the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall 
cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said 
province a number of members equal to the said number of senators. 


4. In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces 
in respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the 
provinces shall] be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of 
which rules one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one 
shall by reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule 


three. 
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5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province 
was entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment 
of the representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representa- 
tion of any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of 
members than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial 
census did not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjust- 
ment of representation under this section any increase in the number of members of the 
House of Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in 
the divisor mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 


6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the statutes 
of Canada, 1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada 
not comprised within a province as may from time to time be defined by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada shall be entitled to one member.” 


On June 27, 1952, the Hon. Walter E. Harris introduced Bill 393, an Act to re- 
adjust the Representation in the House of Commons. Royal assent was given on 


July 4 to the Representation Act, 1952 (I Eliz. II., ¢. 48). As a result of this legis- 


lation the total membership of the House of Commons was increased to 265 members, 
to be effective at the following General Election. The representation of the various 
provinces will be, according to Sect. 2 of the Act as follows:— 


Sect. 2. Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the 
Province of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of 
Nova Scotia, ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of 
Manitoba, twenty-two for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of 
Prince Edward Island, seventeen for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the 
Province of Alberta, seven for the Province of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon 
Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest Territories, thus making a 
total of two hundred and sixty-five members. 


_- Minister of Municipal Affairs 


APPENDIX II 


as at Dec. 1, 1952 


Provincial Governments 
1.—Members of the Twenty-Second Ministry of New Brunswick, 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 22, 1952: 36 Conservatives, 16 Liberals.) 


Name 


Fr Minister without Portfolio and President of the Executiv 


KOMEN UL Teer ee NAHE T eli ae one uratensvses lot laravdier a Biase on 
Minister without Portfolio and Chairman of the New Bruns- 
wiGkeleetme POWer COMMUINISSION, .2....¢0+00 sere sence sees on 


2.—Members of the Quebec Twentieth Minis 


1 Independent. ) 


Office 
Premier and President of the Executive Council............... Hon 
TV Finvistiers ht UBT, S5 hale Ae Sh gio Se OIC Ce IOne Dies onesie aooennrc Hon 
Minister of Lands and Forests and of Hydraulic Resources..... Hon 


Minister of Health 


Siete kinimieiele sere © fae) B/S. 0) 0(e.je wi wlele76.\e) 6's 2) 0/e)-9.[0, wh e/,0' (00! 0/0) 018 


Reta s jnlp e1eh> #10 16) .5 1M sel o. 8) 0) e).e re. #1 0l.e 10 870) © 850.8! ©. (0,6) 


IMamister Of @OLOMIZATION. .. 6 sce cee ce sor cce eves nccrwnercnene Hon 
Minister without Portfolio............2..ccccsecs cence ree seees Hon 
Minister of Agriculture............ SEN rc ern cat erat lava eee Hon 
RRO ir RON. Seah A oo mecbee aeeeo olin pode soc soc pdoouc Hon 
NMISLOL-O lsat OUT ree inst oe ose ciclbicie'e © wills oe na eels cise Hon 
Minister of Game and Fisheries.............-2seseeeeee cee eees Hon 
Wir mister Or Cube eW OLKGs aie «ices caiatele eee ele wins sels oienins Hon 


Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth...............++++45+: Hon 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..........0000:ee eee eter eens Hon 
ro vineisl SOCLOLAT Yc ce eee cersce ccs ces tee enc hs nee te nelecs Hon 
PVIaFIRSPOIVO LE VELROS sea. ater hie rice aia dies ale! siete e/o1« + wisvsisiet«! eines ofelle the Hon 
Slee (eae ngoe obs lo Outorion oe nannies SnomUnmoninra Ee Omer tk 6 Hon 
Minister without Portfolio..............8eeeseere reece tenes Hon 
Minister without Portfolio..............se:seecee rece eee eeets Hon 
Minister without Portfolio..............22:eeeee eee centre eees Hon 
> Minister without Portfolio..........--..00sseeecee err ceeeeees Hon 


. Hues JoHN FLEMMING 


. D. D. Patterson 


. CLAUDE D. TAYLOR 
. ARTHUR FE. SKALING 
. J. ROGER PICHETTE 


o Office ‘ 
Premier and Minister of Public Works................... 0000s Hon 
EN Renney (CLES Seer COIS Sins MIB Fra. eee Hon. Wm1aM J. West 
roc SeCretary= LLeasurers...a.cca05 62a aa Meee» aismior Hon 
IMIS CORRO TENS CICULEULO syeeeie swipes ss beies cspetbvelnelavers « co seuseuwrate Hon. C. B. SHERWooD 
Minister of Health and Social Services...............-2200e00s Hon. J. F. McINERNEY 
MaMISLOMOl sands Ans MANES 5..o.5:050,4 «io sre:a.0 =f, oe aitn ste ts ecueieiel oko Hon. N. B. BucHanan 
Minister of Education and Municipal Affairs.................-. Hon 
AVIA PORTO RMA ISOC ARE oterteers tease core ele ere ein’ spel btotoyopenavanaFeyvorel) 0h Hon 
Minister of Industry and Development.............-..:0eeeees Hon 


. T. Bassirr PARLEE 


. EDGAR FOURNIER 


try as at Dec. 1, 1952 


(Party standing at latest General Election, July 16, 1952: 66 Union Nationale, 23 Liberals and 


SCE apt eS i eee 
ee ooooeemeeen0CCOSooao— 


Name 


. Maurice L. DuPLEssis 
. ONESIME GAGNON 

. JOHN 8. BouRQuE 

. J. H. Aupriny PaqQuettTrE 
. Bona DUSSAULT 

.J. D. B&ain 

. AnToNIO Exim 

. LAURENT Barri 

. ANTONIO TALBOT 

. ANTONIO BARRETTE 

. CAMILLE Poviot 

. Romto LoRRAIN 

. JEAN-PAUL SAUVE 

. PauL BEAULIEU 

. OmER COTE 

.C. Danie, FRENCH 

. ANTOINE RIVARD 

. TANCREDE LABBE 

. ARTHUR LECLERC 

. JACQUES MIQUELON * 
. WitFRED Lappé 
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3.—Members of the Eighth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Dec. 1, 1952 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 11, 1952: 42 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 


11 Liberals.) 


Office Name 
Peet ane ; : 
Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Co-operation 
and Co-operative Development................000ccceeeee Hon. Tuomas C. Doveras 


Provincial Treasurer and Minister in Charge of Bureau of 
Publications, Queen’s Printer’s Office, Saskatchewan 
Government Purchasing Agency, Liquor Board and 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office............... Hon 


Attorney General and Minister in Charge of Local Govern- 
ment Board, Provincial Mediation Board and Adminis- 
trator of Estates of the Mentally Incompetent’s Office. ...| Hon 

Minister of, Nateral Resourees s9eeacitl Wl eawcdc.culhaceeen! Hon 

Minister of Highways and Transportation..................... Hon 

Ministerof ducation 27 -ceeuaeile ihe baer Cee Hon 

Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation................. Hon 

Minister of Municipal Affairs. SR AE ns kee aaNet cy Hon 

Provincial Secretary, Minister of Labour and Minister in 
Charge of Workmen’s Compensation Board, Minimum 
Wage Board and Labour Relations Board................. Hon 

Minister of Agriculture’, =: 3 sore ore ee es et a Hon 


Minister of Public Works and Telephones and Minister in 


Charge of the Power Commission..................2.26-. Hon 
Minister of Public Health and Minister in Charge of the Health 
Services Planning Commission............................ Hon 


.C. M. Frnzs 


. J. W. Corman 

. J. H. BrocKELBANK 
.J. T. Dovatas 

. W. 8. Lioyp 

. J. H. Sturpy 


. L. F. McInrosu 


.C. C. WinttaMs 
. I. C. Nouietr 


. J. A. DARLING 


.T. J. Bentiry 


4.—Members of the Eighth Ministry of Alberta, as at Dee. 1, 1952 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 5, 1952: 52 Social Credit, 4 Liberal, 2 Co-operative Com- 


monwealth Federation, 2 Progressive Conservatives, 1 Independent Social Credit.) 


Office Name 
Premier, Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Mines and 
Minerals. 9: Seta hurt sad (Sor 8 oe Hon. E. C. MannING 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare........................ Hon. W. W. Cross 
Attorney General Ane.) ete cay Oe eeErS a ate aie eee Hon. Lucten Maynarp 


Minister of Economic Affairs and Minister of Public Works....| Hon. A. J. Hooxe 


Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial Secretary........ Hon, C. E. Gervarr 
Miniaterof Lands ang Worests.:. 0. need, cee es ees See Hon. Ivan Casry 
Minister of Industries and Labour..........+....c0..0cc0ceeecee Hon. J. L. Roprnson 
Ministermol Agriculguro..2c.nc areas rene ant Bae Hon. D. A. Ure 


Minister of Railways and Telephones and Minister of Highways| Hon. G. E. Taytor 


Ministesof Education cca te Bison ook GA re ol eee Hon. A. C. AALBoRG 


a ee ee ee eee 
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5.—Members of the Twenty-Fifth Ministry of British Columbia 
as at Dec. 1, 1952 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 12, 1952: 19 Social Credit, 18 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 6 Liberal, 4 Progressive Conservative, 1 Labour.) 


Office _ Name 

aces OC 2) ae Donen 
; Premier and President @t the. Gounell,.. 7. 275 Us aRinae eee Hon. Witu1am ANDREW Crci, BENNETY 

i Provincial Secretary and Minister of Municipal Affairs........ | Hon. Wrestry Drewert BLack 

f PCORNG Va ENOL. Vek ys ook «cose one cial Awe dene wart Ae eee ok Hon. Rosert Wi1iaM BONNER 

; Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister of Mines.......... Hon. Rosert Ep warp SOMMERS 

[ Wie teETO ENN AD CGrks casino fee WG oo shetes clevelers svertetelate s 2 Bias» Hon. Ernan MAYNARD GUNDERSON 
PPMaMistorOrmAGTICWNCULE. .ccnco deste «bie vist Saevie'e sige aioie ode Pieieie’> Hon. WintiaM Kennetuo Kiernan 
Ministers uplie: WOrksSi c-fos e tA be ee ee ot ota he telse Hon. Pome ARTHUR GAGLARDI 


_ Minister of Railways, Minister of Trade and Industry and 


Mamistomot Misheries. .s.<42.2e0e sea wes takes abiage eases Hon. Wmu1Am Ratrex# Tarsor CHEtTwYND 
RR Red SOO caret sek Aid tie Ns ap tyeia See SHAS. Aisa wd eho Hon. Lytr Wicks 

| PMR ATOMMRCAICALION eee aur x. toro sre Gost htals cee cle Seite ls Hon. Titty J. Rouston 

Seatimater of Health and Welfare...) .:.......5 60s cece eee eens Hon. Eric CHarurs FirzGeRAtp MARTIN 


TPN TE Oe ea 


oy pL a nie elec, iiemcetcadiaien a: ial ae aL ala 
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Norz,—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous editions of 
the Year Book. These are listed at pp. 1212-1218. 
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